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Chap.  1. 


1. 1  name  this  book  "  The  Book  of  Texts/'  because 
its  contents  are  intended  to  be  enlarged  by  the  student, 
just  as  a  portion  of  holy  scripture,  named  a  text,  is 
enlarged  by  a  preacher. 

2.  My  design  is  to  assist  the  student  to  form  in  his 
mind  the  foundation  of  biblical  knowledge,  and  to 
induce  him  to  collect  useful  books  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind;  in  fact  to  form  a  small  but 
complete  library  for  his  advancement  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  word  of  God. 

''' .  3.  I  intend  this  book  to  be  used  by  the  young,  both 
the  school  boy  and  the  university  youth  [men],  and, 
therefore,  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  this  notion,  that  as  the  business  of 
learning  is  weighty,  the  sooner  it  is  commenced  the 
better.  Instruction  is  the  building  in  the  mind  of 
certain  facts.  Education  is  the  training  of  the  mind 
to  explain  to  others  what  the  work  of  instruction  has 
done.  8t.  Paul  reasoned  with  Timothy  upon  this 
principle.  Timothy  had  received  instruction,  and 
had  received  education.  Therefore,  Timothy  was 
exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  give  to  others  the  benefit 
of  his  instruction  and  of  his  education.  St.  Paul 
instructs  Timothy  in  the  confession  of  the  Christian 
faith: — **  These  things  write  I  imto  thee,  hoping  to 
"come  unto  thee  shortly:  but,  if  I  tarry  long,  3iat 
''thou  may  est  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave 
**  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church 
**  of  the  living  Gk)d,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth." 
"  And,  without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of 
"  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified 
"  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gen- 
"  tiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
"glory."— 1  riV».  iii.  14-16. 

St.  Paul  calls  to  Timothy's  remembrance  the  un- 
feif^ed  faith  which  was  in  Timothy:  **  which  dwelt 
first  in  thy  grandmother,  Lois,  and  in  thy  mother, 
Eunice;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also. 
AVh^'refore,  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir 
up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  by  the  putting 
on  of  my  hands."  '*  For  God  hath  not  given  to  us 
the  spirit  of  fear  [under  the  Gospel  dispensation]; 
but  [the  spirit]  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind."— 2  Tim.  i.  5—7. 

St.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  continue  in  the  things 
^hich  he  had  learned,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
assured:    ''Knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned 
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**  them;  and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the 
"  holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
''  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
"Jesus."  ["JSb/y  Scriptures.''—''  Old  Testament'] 
"  All  scripture  [every  part  of  the  Old  Testament — 
we  may  add,  every  part  of  the  New  Testament]  m  given 
by  inspiration  of  &od — (Ilao-a  yf>a<f>ri  6€oirv€vaTO(r) — 
and  i8  profitable  (cix/xAi/ioo-)  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  :  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
{e^rffyrurfuvotr)  unto  all  good  works" — (wpoa  irav€pyov 
aya^oi^.)— 2  Tim.  iii.  14-17. 

4.  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  an  oil- 
man. He  was  bom  in  London,  June  26,  1702. 
Both  parents  were  very  pious,  and  brought  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Philip,  the  youngest,  was  introduced  by  his  mother 
to  the  characters  and  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  by  means  of  some  Dutch  tiles  which  lined  a 
comer  of  their  sitting  room  (Griffin,  Cycl.  Biog.).  He 
died  Oct.  a.d.  1751,  in  Lisbon,  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  expressing  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  who  cu^com- 
panied  him,  his  finn  faith  and  joyful  hope  in  Christ. 
He  was  never  very  strong.  His  labours  were  too 
heavy  for  his  strength.  Consumption  sent  him  to 
his  grave,  aged  49  years.     His  writings  are: — 

(1.)  His  Sermons  on  Begeneration.  (2.)  His  Ser- 
mons to  Young  People.  (3.)  His  Life  of  Colonel 
Gardiner.  (4.)  His  Eise  and  Progress  of  Heligion  in 
the  Soul ;  and  (5.)  His  Family  Exposition.  By  these 
works  he,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh. 

5.  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  author 
of  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
was  bom  at  the  Manse  of  Kirkmabrick,  January  9, 
1778.  He  died  at  Brompton,  a  suburb  of  London, 
Middlesex,  Apiil  2, 1820,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age. 

He  read  French,  Italian,  and  German  with  uie 
same  ease  with  which  he  read  English.  Ho  read 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  though  not  with  equal 
fluency.  The  literature  of  France  was  as  familiar 
to  him  as  that  of  his  own  countr}'.  In  studying  these 
languages,  he  first  procured  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  language  which  he  intended  to 
study,  and  immediately  commenced  to  ifead  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  He  mentioitM.  to  his 
biographer  that  a  similar  method  was  pursued  by 
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his  friends  Leyden  and  Murray,  *'two  of  the  most 
eminent  lingiiists  whom  our  country  has  produced." 

WTien  Dr.  IJroTSTi  was  a  child,  between  four  and 
five  j-ears  of  age,  **  a  lady  one  day  entering  his 
mother's  parlour,  found  him  alone,  sitting  on  the 
floor,  with  a  largo  family  Bible  on  his  knee,  which 
he  was  dividing  into  different  parts  with  one  of  his 
hands.  She  asked  him  if  he  were  goiAg  to  preach, 
as  she  saw  he  was  looking  for  a  text.  No,  said 
he,  I  am  only  wishing  to  see  in  what  the  evange- 
lists differ,  for  thev  do  not  all  give  the  same  account 
of  Christ." 

6.  Dr.  Thomas  Manton  was  a  Nonconformist  divine. 
He  lived  from  a.d.  1620,  to  a.d.  1677.  He  was  born 
at  I^wrence  Lydiat,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  His 
father  and  both  his  grandfathers  were  ministers. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Free  School  of  Tiveiion, 
in  Devonshire.  He  entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
A.D.  1635. 

He  finally  aj^plied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity. 
He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  then  Bigliop 
of  Exeter,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Thomas 
Manton  is  an  exami)le  of  unwearied  diligence  in  study. 
He  possessed  abilities  far  from  ordinan-.  The  Bishop 
who  ordained  him  entertained  very  liigh  notions  of 
him,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  Thomas  Manton 
would  prove  to  be  an  extraordinary  pemon. 

Dr.  Manton  regretted  that  he  entered  the  minis- 
try at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years.  In  his 
exposition  of  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  c.  i.  v.  19, 
**  Be  slow  to  speak,"  he  writes  thus:  **I  remember 
"  my  faults  this  day.  I  cannot  excuse  myself  from 
"  much  of  crime  and  sin  in  it.  I  have  been  in  the 
"  ministry  these  ten  years,  and  yet  have  not  fully 
*'  completed  the  thirtieth  year  of  my  age.  The  Lord 
'*  forgive  my  rash  intrusion." 

He  came  to  London  and  was  well  received.  He 
married  Mrs.  Morgan,  member  of  a  genteel  family  of 
Manston  Ledbury,  in  Hereford.  She  was  a  pious 
woman.  She  was  delicate  and  weak.  She  outlived 
the  Doctor  twenty  j-ears.  Yet  he  was  naturally 
**  hale  and  strong." 

He  died  October  8th,  1677,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  lies  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  his  works  (sixteen  volumes,  James  Nisbet  &  Co., 
London,  a.d.  187.3)  is  in  course  of  publication  and 
lias  been  for  some  time  published,  a.d.  1877.  **  Dili- 
gence in  business,"  **  fervency  in  spirit,"  **  serving 
the  Lord,"  are  apostolic  instructions  manifested  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Manton.  He  has  left  a  proof  that  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich  in  matter  more 
valuable  than  money,  and  than  earthly  possessions. 

I  am  constrained  to  make  the  following  quotations 
from  his  works,  by  the  persuasion  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  student  to  very  serious 
and  useful  self-examination,  and  to  pious  resolu- 
tions, and  consistent  order  and  conduct  in  his  affairs 
both  personal  and  relative : — 

(1.)  In^'ration. — "  Such  was  David.  Men  of  place, 
"  and  power,  and  interest  had  need  of  this  often  in 
''their  i^ouths  and  hearts."     ''Lord  teach  me  the 


way  of  Thy  statutes."     Homer  has  a  notable  saying 

in  his  Odvssev: — 

"  Toto;  yjLp  avOpwroiO'i  Ovfio^  Actttiv^w  Trat, 
"  GvrjTour  oiroiov  Zeis  €<^'  ijfupijy  ayot." 

[For  sui'h  mind,  0  Bay  of  Lcptis,  have  mortal  men, 
as  ZouB,  may  daily  lead  [give  or  inspire]. 

Augustine  de  civitate  l)ei,  telleth  us — Cicero  ren- 
dered it  into  Latin  verse  thus,  though  with  some  loss 
of  the  sense: — 

"  Tales  saut  hominum  mentes  qumles  pater  ipee, 
**  Jupiter  Auctiferas  hiBtravit  lumine  terran." 

[8uch  are  tlio  minds  of  men,  as  father  Jupiter 

himself  has  encompassed  the  increase-bearing  lands 

witli  light].   I  suppose  that  Cicero  means  that  Jupiter 

makes  the  minds  of  men  clear,  as  he  makes  their 

lauds  bear  fruits  of  increa.se,  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Juvenal  does  not  consider  that  Cicero  was  a  poet. 

He  quotes  a  lino  of  Cicero's  poetry: — 

**  O  !  fortunatam  natam  me  Consale  Bomam," 

and  remarks: — 

"  Antonl  gladios  potuit  contemnere,  n  tic 

**  Omnia  dizis«it ;  ridenda  poSmata  malo, 

"  Qiiam  te  conRpicus,  diviua  Philippica,  famae 

"  Volveris  a  prima  quae  proxima.*'~Ss^.  x.  122-5. 

He  could  have  despised  (or,  had  been  able  to  de- 
spise,) the  swords  of  Anthony  if  he  had  thus  spoken 
all  things :  "  I  would  rather  [Scribere] — write  poems 
to  be  laughed  at  .than  [write]  thee,  0  divine  Philippic 
of  conspicuous  fame,  which  art  rolled  the  nearest 
from  the  first."  Cicero's  orations  against  Mark 
Antony  are  named  by  him  Philippics,  in  imitation  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon. 

**  I  quote  all  this  to  show  to  you  how  precious  such 
a  hint  is  from  a  heathen,  as  expressing  a  great  deal 
of  reason;  and  shall  not  we,  christians,  wait  upon 
God  for  the  continual  direction  of  His  Spirit?" — 
Mafiton^s  irarhy  vol.  vi.,  p.  243. 

(2.)  The  Word  of  God. — "  There  is  something  more 
to  draw  our  hearts  to  the  Word,  that  is,  eternal 
salvation.  AVe  grope  and  feel  about  for  an  immortal 
good.  Nature  will  give  to  us  some  presages  of  a 
state  after  this  world,  some  kind  of  guesses ;  and  we 
are  groping  and  feeling  about  for  an  eternal  good." — 
AcU,  xvii.  27.  **  Man,  who  hath  a  soul  which  will 
not  perish,  must  have  some  happiness  which  will  last 
as  long  as  his  soid  shall  last.  He  would  fain  be  eter- 
nally happy.  Now,  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  Ward 
only,  reveals  both  the  thing  and  the  way  to  God. 
The  thing  itself,  that  there  is  such  a  state,  and  what 
it  is."— 2  Tim.  i.  10.  ^*  Christ  hath  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel.  It  lay 
in  darkness  before,  hidden  under  some  guesses  and 
representations  to  the  old  people  of  God,  but  now  it 
is  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel.  Heathens  in  their 
dark  notions,  did  stumble  upon  the  inanortaHty  of 
the  soul,  which  they  did  rather  dream  of  than 
understand  distinctly ;  but  now  all  is  open  and  clear, 
and  God  hath  manifested  to  you  that  'there  is  a 
rest  for  the  people  of  God,'  and  a  happiness  after 
this  lUe. 
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"  And  also  God  hath  revealed  the  way  how  to  seek 
it,  and  how  to  attain  and  get  this  eternal  happiness. 
Therefore  the  holy  scriptures  are  said  to  be  *able  to 
make  wise  to  'salvation.' — 2  Tim,  iii.  15.  It  [the 
word  of  God]  doth  direct  you  in  this  way.  That  is 
wisdom,  indeed,  to  be  wise  to  salvation. 

*'  To  be  able  U>  turn  and  wind  in  the  world,  to  be 
wise  only  in  the  present  generation,  as  tlie  children 
of  this  world  are,  is  folly  rather  than  wisdom;  as, 
when  children  can  set  forth  their  toys,  wo  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  any  piece  of  wisdom,  but  as  a  piece 
of  folly. 

*'  Wisdom  lies  in  finding  a  right  end  in  a  choice 
of  fit  means,  and  in  a  dexterous  prosecution  of  those 
means  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Now  the  holy 
wriptures  make  you  wise  unto  salvation:  that  is,  to 
fix  upon  a  right  end,  for  they  discover  that  there  is  a 
happiness  which  we  may  fix  upon,  and  they  direct  us 
in  the  way;  and  then,  by  mighty  and  patient  methods 
of  reasoning,  they  quicken  and  awaken  us  to  look 
after  this  business,  that  we  may  dexterously  pursue 
it  as  the  great  care  which  lies  upon  us.  There- 
fore, the  children  of  God  delight  in  the  Word, 
boeau.se  this  makes  them  wise  to  salvation.  Here 
they  have,  a  perfect  blessedness,  and  a  powerful  way 
of  argumentation ;  and  the  soul  is  quickened  to  look 
after  these  great  and  everlasting  hopes." — Manton^s 
Worh,  vol.  vii.,  p.  468. 

(3.)  Scripture  Characters. — "It  [covetousness]  dis- 
poseth  and  inclineth  the  soul  to  all  e>dl,  to  break 
every  command  and  law  of  God.  —  1   Tijn,  vi.  10. 

•  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'  Let 
that  once  get  into  the  heart  and  reign  there,  and 
then  a  man  wiU  stick  at  no  sin.  He  becomes,  as 
Chrysostom  speaks,  a  ready  prey  to  the  devil.  Such 
a  man  doth  but  stand  waiting  for  a  temptation  that 
Satan  may  draw  him  to  one  sin  or  other. — Micak, 
ii.  2.  They  *  covet  fields  and  take  them  by  violence.' 
First,  they  covet.  Suffer  that  to  possess  the  heart, 
and  a  man  will  stop  at  nothing,  but  break  out  into  all 
which  is  imseemlj". 

(a.)  "  Lft  Judas  be  inured  to  the  bag,  and  let  him 
enchant  his  thoughts  by  this  pleasing  supposition 
that  he  may  make  a  gain  of  his  Master,  and  he  will 
M>on  come  to  a  Quid  dabitis  ?     [What  will  ye  give  ?] 

*  Wliat  will  j'ou  give  to  me,  and  I  will  deliver  Him 
unto  you  ?'     He  will  soon  betray  Him. 

,'ft.)  "  Gehasi!  I^t  him  but  affect  a  reward,  and  he 
will  dishonour  God,  and  lay  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  that  noble  Syrian,  that  new  convert : — *  Is 
this  a  time  to  take  bribes,'  &c. 

V.)  **  Let  Achapi^s  heart  be  but  tickled  and  pleased 
a  little  with  the  sight,  and  he  will  be  purloining  the 
wnlg**  of  gold  and  the  Babylonish  garment. 

y.)  •*  Tell  Balaam  but  of  gold  and  silver,  and  he 
will  cui-Re  Israel  against  his  conscience.  He  will 
venture,  though  there  be  an  angel  in  the  way  to  stoj) 
him. 

yf.)  **  Let  Ahah  but  have  a  mind  to  Naboth's  vine- 
yard, and  he  will  soon  consent  to  Naboth's  blood. 

(J.)  *' Ananias  and  Sapphira/  liOt  them  but  look 
upon  what   they  part  withal,   let  but    covetousness 


prevail  upon  their  hearts,  and  they  will  keep  back 
part  of  that  which  is  dedicated  to  God. 

((/,)  '*  Simon  Magus  will  deny  religion,  and  return  to 
his  old  sorceries  again,  that  he  may  be  some  great 
one.  So  that  there  is  no  sin,  be  it  ever  so  foul,  but 
covetousness  will  make  it  plausible,  and  reconcile  it 
to  the  conscience  of  men." — MantotCs  Works^  vol.  vi., 
p.  383. 

(4).  ^^  Judgment, — There  is  much  prudence  and 
wisdom  required  to  know  how  to  converee  profitably 
and  christianly  with  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  In 
short,  how  to  love  our  friends  in  God  and  our 
enemies  for  God;  how  to  converse  secretly  with  God, 
and  walk  openly  before  men;  how  to  cherish  the 
flesh  that  it  may  not  be  unserviceable;  yet,  how 
to  mortify  it  that  it  may  not  wax  wanton  against 
the  spirit ;  how  to  do  all  things  in  the  fear  of  God, 
in  meats,  drinks,  apparel,  recreations;  when  and  how 
to  pray,  what  time  for  our  callings,  what  for  worship; 
when  to  speak,  when  to  hold  our  peace,  and  when 
to  reprove ;  how  to  give  and  how  to  take ;  when  to 
scatter,  when  to  keep  back  or  withhold;  and  to 
order  all  things  aright,  requireth  a  sound  judgment, 
that  we  may  carry  ourselves  vdih  that  gravity  and 
seriousness,  that  exactness  and  tenderness,  that  wo 
keep  up  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  that  all  the 
world  may  know  that  He  is  wise  by  whose  counsels 
we  are  g^ded. 

''  But,  alas  !  Where  this  sound  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion is  wanting,  we  shall  soon  offend  and  trans- 
gi'ess  the  laws  of  piety,  charity,  justice,  sobriety. 
Piety  and  godliness  wiU  not  be  orderly.  We  shall 
either  be  guilty  of  a  profane  neglect  of  that  course  of 
duty  which  is  necessary  '  to  keep  in*  the  life  of  grace, 
or  turn  religion  into  a  sour  superstition  and  a 
rigorous  course  of  observances.  Cnarity  will  not  be 
orderly.  "We  shall  give  to  wastefulness,  or  withhold 
more  than  is  meet,  to  the  scandal  or  prejudice  of  the 
world  towards  religion.  Not  perform  justice :  We 
shall  govern  to  God's  dishonour,  obey  to  His  Avrong, 
punish  with  too  much  severity,  or  forbear  with  too 
much  lenity;  our  reproofs  will  be  reproaches,  our 
praises  flattery.  Sobriety  will  not  be  orderly.  Wo 
shall  deny  ourselves  our  necessary  comforts,  or  use 
them  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh ;  either  afflict  the 
body  and  make  ourselves  unseiyiceable,  or  wrong 
the  sold,  and  buixlen  and  oppress  it  with  vain 
delights. 

"In  short,  even  the  higher  acts  of  religion  will 
degenerate.  Our  fear  win  be  turned  into  despera- 
tion, or  our  hope  into  presumption;  and  our  faith 
\n]l  be  light  credulity ;  or  our  search  after  truth  will 
turn  into  a  flat  scepticism,  or  irresolution.  Our 
patience  will  be  stupidness ;  or  our  constancy  obsti- 
nacy. We  shall  either  slight  the  hand  of  God,  or 
faint  under  it.  So  that  there  is  need  of  good  judgment 
and  knowledge  to  guide  us  in  all  our  ways." — Ji^nton, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  205-6. 

(5.)  Taste  in  Bible  subjects, — *'  Things  which  concern 
us  will  be  remembered  by  us.  Everyone's  memoxy 
is  as  his  aff'ections  are. 

(a,)  '*  Let  a  child  read  the  scriptures.    That  chapter. 
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wherein  mention  is  made  of  Joseph's  party-coloured 
coat,  will  stick  in  his  mind  more  than  better  things, 
because  it  suits  with  his  childish  fancy,  and  with 
his  desires,  that  his  parents  would  make  such  a 
garment  for  himself ;  and  it  is  usually  observed  that 
y<mth  is  most  taken  with  the  histories  of  the  Bible, 
because  of  their  desire  to  know  things  past. 

(b.)  **And  if  once  they  come  to  manly  age,  they  are  more 
taken  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  because,  when 
they  become  men,  they  begin  to  form  their  opinions 
of  religion. 

{e.)  ''And  older  persons  are  taken  with  psalms  and 
holy  devotional  strains  in  scripture,  because  then,  as 
they  grow  in  age,  it  is  time  to  address  themselves  to 
God. 

{d.)  *'  Persons  in  doubts  andfears,  by  reason  of  sin,  will 
be  most  affected  by  tenders  of  grace,  as  suiting  best 
with  their  condition ;  persons  in  affliction  wul  be 
afPected  by  the  consolations  appointed  for  the 
afflicted ;  persons  in  conflict  with  any  sin  will  be 
affected  by  those  passages  which  afford  most  direct 
help  against  the  sin. 

''Still  that  which  more  especially  concerns  us 
should,  and  will,  be  most  observed  and  remembered 
by  us,  for  there  it  speaks  to  our  very  hearts.  Now, 
saith  the  soul,  in  such  a  point,  in  such  extremity,  the 
word  of  God  did  ^ood  to  my  heart.  I  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  I  live.  When  a  seasonable  word  is 
spoken  to  their  case,  their  judgment  was  not  passed 
over  by  the  Lord : — ^I  was  dead,  and  it  revived  me ; 
disconsolate,  and  it  comforted  me;  ready  to  stray, 
and  it  reduced  me  (brought  me  back) ;  under  such 
a  temptation,  and  it  relieved  me. 

"  I  should  transcribe  the  whole  scripture,  especially 
the  psalms,  if  I  should  tell  you  how  often  David  takes 
notice  of  what  the  word  of  Gt>d  did  to  him  in  such 
and  such  a  condition.  For,  still,  things  which  nearly 
concern  us,  will  affect  us  and  will  be  remembered 
by  us." — Manton,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  434-5. 

(6.)  Conversion. — "None  ever  came  to  Christ,  the 
spiritual  physician,  but  they  were,  in  some  degree, 
heart  sick;  none  ever  came  for  ease,  but  they  felt 
a  load  upon  their  back.  If  there  be  conviction  and 
compunction,  this  will  be  felt. 

"But  then  the  degrees  are  various,  some  more, 
some  less ;  some  earnestly  solicitous,  or  deeply  in 
horror;  some  are  brought  to  Ghod  by  the  horrors 
of  despair,  and  with  a  higher  and  more  smart  degree 
of  sorrow  before  ever  they  come  to  settle ;  but  all  are 
serious  and  anxious.  There  is  certainly  a  difference. 
Some  men's  conversion  is  more  gentle,  that  of  others 
more  violent.  To  some  Christ  comes  like  an  armed 
man,  and  doth  powerfully  vanquish  Satan  in  their 
hearts.  To  others  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
and  conflict,  which  must  needs  impress  a  notice  of 
itself.  Some  are  sweetly  drawn  ;  others  are  snatched 
out  of  the  fire.  To  some  the  Spirit  comes  with  a 
mighty  rushing  wind,  to  others,  Iby  a  gentle  blast, 
the  Spirit,  sweetly  and  softly,  blows  open  the  door. 
God  opened  the  heart  of  I^ydia.  We  read  of  no 
more."— -4tf^,  xvi.  14.    Dr  ManUm. 

[But  when  God   comes  to  the  jailor,  ho  comes 
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with  the  terrors  of  an  earthquake.  Fear  of  punish- 
ment on  account  of  the  supposed  eecape  of  his 
prisoners  is  removed  by  the  voice  of  Paul  assuring  him 
that  all  was  safe,  and  entreating  him — **  Do  to  thy- 
self no  harm."  The  fear  of  Gk>a  takes  the  place  oi 
the  fear  of  man.  He  enquires  of  the  persecuted 
'*  servants  of  the  Most  Hi^h  Gt)d  who  were  shewioi 
the  way  of  salvation :"  T^^iat  must  I  do  to  be  saved! 
— Act4,  xvi.  31.] 

''The  Lord  bids  us  to  put  a  difference :  to  have 
compassion  on  some,  and  to  pluck  others  more  vio' 
lently  out  of  tibe  fire. — Jude,  23.  So,  here,  the  Lord'j 
work  is  various.  It  is  to  some  more  gentle  ;  but  tc 
others  it  is  with  a  greater  horror." —  VoL  vii.,  p.  440. 

(7.)  Justification — Remission  of  sin — Pardon  of  sin — 
Forgiveness  of  sins. — "  On  this — ^the  most  important  oi 
all  doctrines — I  quote  the  following  passages  from 
St.  Paul :  {a)  *  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  may  he  saved.*  (Eotiv  c«r 
(Tiarqpiav — is  for  (their)  salvation.)  (3.)  *  For  I  bear 
them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  GKxi  {in^^ 
^€ov),  but  not  according  to  knowledge.'  (<?.)  'For  they, 
being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness  (justification— 
StKauxrvn/v),  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness  [justification],  have  not  submitted 
themselves  to  the  righteousness  [justification]  of 
God.' 

{d.)  **  For  Christ  is  the  end  (tcXoo-.  TCTcA^crrat — '  It 
is  finished' — John,  xix.  20.)  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  who  believeth." 

(«. )  *'  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  the  law  (ck  tov  vofMv) — {Lev.  xviii.  5),  that  the 
man  who  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them." 

(/.)  **  But  the  righteousnes  [justification]  which  is 
of  faith  (€#c  irwTTcoKr)  speaketh  m  this  wise— Say  not 
in  thy  heart,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?  that  iSf 
to  bring  down  Christ  (from  above)."  (Xpurrov 
Karayayctv.) 

(g.)  *'  Or  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  that  is, 
to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead."  Xpurrov 
€K  v€Kpiav  avayayciv.  [To  effect — 1.  Christ's  incarna- 
tion; and,  2.  His  resurrection.!  Both  matters,  as 
well  as  Christ's  sacrificial  death,  wer^  required  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  No  man  coidd  aooomplii^ 
these  matters.  God  has  effected  the  great  work  of 
man's  redemption.  *'  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

(A.)  "But  what  saith  it?  Theword(ropi7fMi)isni^h 
thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart — ^that  is, 
the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,"  (tovt  ctrrt  to  pirjf*^ 
rrja-  vlaT€<aa'  6  Krfpvaxrofuv.) 

( t.)  **  That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the 
Lord  Jesus  (cv  tw  oTOfuarl  cov  Kvpiov  Iiycrow),  and 
shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  (cv  ry  KapSia  aov)  that  God 
hath  raised  him  from  {among)  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved"  {(riDOrj<rQ). 

(J.)  **  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  [justification],  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation"-^€i(r  crtarrfpiav). — 
Pom.  X.  10. 

(1.)  Faith  lays  hold  on  Christ,  and  enables  the 
penitent  to   say:   I  believe  that  I  have  redemp- 
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tion  through  his  blood — the  forgiveness  of  my 
eins.  Peace  and  joy  in  believing  are  my  portion. 
I  believe,  and  rejoice  on  the  authority  of  God's 
"Word.  * '  Whosoever  bolieveth  shall  not  make  haste, 
(or  run  away,  from  a  sense  of  shame),  shall  not 
be  ashamed.'' — Isaiah,  xxili.  16,  xlix.  23. 

(2.)  Faith  is  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  a  revealed 
truth. — Confession  makes  known  the  Saviour.  * '  Who- 
soever, therefore,  shall  confess  {o^Xoytfo-^i)  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven." — Matt.  x.  32. 

"  But  whosoever  shall  deny  (apviyo-ci)  me  before 
men,  hinn  -will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven." — Matt.  x.  33. 

'*  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ : 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  (cur 
o-omyptav)  to  everj'one  who  believeth — to  the  Jew 
first  and  also  to  the-  Greek." — Rom.  i.  16. 

'*  The  Grace  of  our  Loi-d  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all.    Amen." — Rom.  xvi.  24. 

**  Now  to  him  who  is  of  power  (tw  8^  8vva/i€vo>— 
has  power)  to  establish  you  according  to  my  Gospel 
and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  (the  calling  of  the  Gentiles), 
which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  {yjiovour 
diuiviour — ^in  the  olden  times  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation) began." — Rev.  xvi.  25. 

*'  But  is  now  made  manifest,  and,  by  the  scriptures 
of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the 
obedience  of  faith"  (c«r  wraKo^v  irMrrcaxr)  (to  lead  men 
to  obey  the  faith  wmch  they  profess). — Rom.  xvi.  26. 
**  To  God  only  wise,  be  glory  through  Jesus  Christ, 
for  ever." — Rom,  xvi.  27. 

<'  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  will 
that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  who  have 
believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good 
works :  (Jva  if^vri^axri  KaXMV  €py<av  irpoi<rraxr6ai  6t 
rcTurrcvKorcir  na  ^co).)  These  thmg^  are  good,  and 
profitable  unto  men." — Titus,  iii.  8. 

*'  Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from 
falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  pre- 
sence of  His  glory  (His  glorious  presence)  with 
exceeding  jov :  to  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour, 
be  gloTT  ani  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both 
now  and  ever. — Amen." — Jude,  24 — 25. 

(8.)  Reason  has  been  used  to  darken  council  by 
words  without  knowledge. — Joh,  xxxviii.  2.  Beason 
has  been  exerted  to  establish  contempt  of  God's 
Word.  The  limits  as  well  as  the  extent  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  human  understanding  may  have  been 
nefl'lected  or  forgotten  in  these  en(j^imies,  which  have 
enaed  in  a  full  denial  of  the  mspiration  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  use  of  reason  in  matters  of 
religion  may  be  ascertained  by  careful  reflection 
upon  the  present  condition  of  man,  and  upon  the 
invisible  world,  of  which  the  existence  and  nature 
are  revealed  as  if  by  means  of  a  mirror — darkly- — in 
the  Word  of  God  (BXciroficv  yap  lipri  Si  lo-Arrpov  iv 
alviyfiATir-^tor  now  we  see  by  means  of  a  mirror  in 
an  enigma)  ''for  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly." 
We  know  only  in  part.— 1  Cor.  xiii«  12* 
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Our  great  philosoj^er,  Mr.  Locke,  is  supported 
by  the  words  of  St.  ±*aul,  whilst  his  words  may  be 
considered  as  explanatoiy  of  the  Apostle's  description 
of  our  knowledge  (whilst  in  this  world)  **  of  things 
not  seen  as  yet :" — 

"For  though  the  comprehension  of  our  under- 
''  standings  comes  exceeding  short  of  the  vast  ex- 
"tent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  have  cause  enouj?h 
"  to  magnify  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being  for 
''  that  proportion  tmd  degree  of  knowledge  he  has 
"  bestowed  on  us  so  far  above  all  the  imiabitants 
**  of  this  our  mansion.      Men  have  reason  to  be 

satisfied  with  what  God  has  thought  fit  for  them, 

since  he  has  given  to  them  (as  St.  Feter  says)  iravra 
"irpo-  f(iw)v  KOLi  €va'p€iav — whatsoever  {all  things)  is 
"  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  life,  and  informa- 
''tion  of  virtue:  and  has  put  within  the  reach  of 
"their  discovery  the  comfortable  provision  for  this 
**  life,  and  the  way  which  leads  to  a  oetter. 

"  27ie  Candle  which  is  lit  up  in  us  shines  bright 
"  enough  for  all  our  purposes.  The  discoveries  we 
"can  make  with  this  ought  to  satisfy  us,  and  we 
"shall  then  use  our  understanding  [^Reason  —  the 
**  candle  set  up  in  im]  right,  when  we  entertain  all 
"  objects  in  that  way  and  proportion,  in  which  they 
"  are  suited  to  our  faculties;  and  upon  those  grounds 
"  they  are  capable  of  being  proposed  to  us,  and  not 
"peremptorily,  or  intemperately  require  and  de- 
"  mand  certainty,  where  probability  only  is  to  be 
"  had,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  guide  all  our  con- 
"  comments.  If  we  will  disbelieve  every  thing, 
"because  we  certainly  cannot  know  all  things,  we 
"  shall  do  much  what  as  wisely  as  he  who  would 
"  not  use  his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish,  because  he 
"  had  no  wings  to  fly.    Introduction,  §  5.    Locke  H.  U. 

"  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  leng^ 
"  of  his  line,  though  he  cannot,  with  it,  fathom  all 
"  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well  he  knows 
"  that  it  IS  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  at  such 
"  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and 
"caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals  which 
"  may  ruin  him.  Our  business  here  is  not  to  know 
"all  things,  but  those  which  concern  our  conduct. 
"If  we  can  find  out  those  measures  whereby  a 
"  rational  creature,  put  in  that  state  in  which  man 
"is  in  this  world,  may  and  ought  to  eovem  his 
"opinions  and  his  actions  depending  thereon,  we 
"  need  not  be  troubled  that  some  other  things  escape 
"  our  knowledge.    Intro,  §  6. 

"  Faith  is  mat  assent  which  we  give  to  any  pro* 
"  position  as  true,  of  whose  truth  yet  we  have  no 
"  certain  knowledge.     Locke :    *  What  Faith  is.  * 

"  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for;  the 
"  evidence  'of  things  not  seen.'  Heh.  xi.  1.  '  What 
"  Faith  does. ' 

"  Whatever  proposition  is  revealed,  of  whose  truth 
"  our  mind,  by  its  natural  faculties  and  notions, 
"  cannot  judge— that  [revealed  proposition}  is  purely 
"  matter  of  faith,  and  above  reason."  Locks:  H.  U.f 
"  bk.  iv.,  c.  18,  sec.  9. 

(9)  Memory.  —  "  Thus  the  ideas  as  well  as  chiU 
« dren  of  our  youth  often  die  before  us;  and  our 
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"  minds  represent  to  ns  those  tombs  to  which  we  are 
"  approaching:  where,  though  the  brass  and  marble 
"  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time, 
"  and  the  imagery  *  moulders  awaj-.'  The  pictures 
''drawn  on  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours; 
"  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  dis- 
'  appear."     Locke:  H.  U.,  bk.  ii.,  c.  x.,  sec.  5. 

(10.)  Harmony  of  Sentences, — **It  may  be  proper 
'to  remark  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
"  often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the 
"  subject."  Grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects 
undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrangement  of  words 
as  runs  much  on  long  syllables;  and,  particularly, 
they  require  the  close  to  rest  upon  such  (syllables). 
The  very  first  verses  of  the  Bible  are  remarkable 
for  this  melody:  ''In  the  be^ning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep:  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters."  [Ei'  olp^-q  ciroli^aro  6  ^cocr 
Tov  ovpavov  KoX  Tiyv  yiVy  vf  dik  yy^riv  doparoo-  Kal  aKaraxr- 
KCiHXOTOo-  KoX  OTKOTOO'  tTTavuynjo'  a/Svara-ov  Kal  irvev/ia  Otov 
€7r€<l>€p€T0  hrdvii)  TOV  ttJo"  vSaroa-.'] 

Several  other  passages,  particularly  some  of  the 
Psalms,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of 
grave,  melodious  construction.  {Blair ^  sec.  jl3.)  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair  was  a  celebrated  Scotch  Divine,  a.d. 
171 8 — 1 800.  His  name  is  familiar  to  those  who  read 
his  sermons.  His  lectures  on  Ehetoric  have  ob- 
tained for  him  very  high  esteem.  Ho  was  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  High  Church.  His  lectures  were 
read  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  twenty-four 
years.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  a.d.  1718.  He 
died  December  24,  1800,  aged  82  years. 

John  Locke  was  bom  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol, 
29th  Aug^ist,  A.D.  1632;  and  died  at  Gates,  in  Essex, 
October  28,  1704,  aged  72  years.  A  name  than 
which  there  is  none  higher  in  the  English  Philoso- 
phical Literature:  the  name  of  a  man,  surjiassed  by 
none,  in  that  worth  which  constitutes  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  English  gentleman. — Griffin  ^  Big, 
Cyc. 

Thomas  Beid,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  at  Glasgow,  was  born  on 
the  26th  April,  1710,  at  Strachan,  in  Kinkardine- 
shire,  a  coxmtry  parish,  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grampian 
Mountains.  He  died  October  7th,  1796,  aged  86 J 
years  —  or  within  19  days  of  that  age.  Bishop 
Jebb  strongly  recommended  Dr.  Reid's  works  to  his 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

Dugald  Stewart,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  22nd  Novem- 
ber, 1753;  died  at  his  seat  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
June  11,  1828,  the  eloquent  disciple  of  Reid,  and 
chief  expounder  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Scottish 
School.     He  died  in  his  75th  year. 

John  Locke,  Thomas  Reid,  and  Dugald  Steward 
have  done  to  the  world  ffreat  service.  The  works 
of  these  great  men  should  be  carefully  read  by  all, 
in  early  life,  who  intend  engaging  in  tlie  ministry 
of  God's  Holy  Word,  or  who  may  devote  their  lives 
to  literary  pursuits.  These  men  teach  the  mind  to 
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think,  the  heart  to  feel,  the  tongue  to  speak,  and  the 
pen  to  write. 

Dr.  Blair  has  been  represented  as  a  translator  of 
Dr.  Cumpbell.  Dr.  Cani2)bell's  "  Philosophy  of  Rhe- 
toric "  is  the  production  of  a  mind  more  powerful 
than  that  which  God  had  granted  to  Dr.  Blair.  It 
is  possible  that  some  may  be  induced  to  read  both : 
but  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Blair  are  more  easily  under- 
stood than  the  '*  Philosophy  of  Ehetoric  "by  Dr. 
Campbell. 

Dr.  Whatoly,  f onnerlj-  Archbishoji  of  Dublin,  has 
jjublished  one  volume  on  Logic,  and  one  volume  on 
lihetoric.  Mr.  AValker,  fonnerly  a  Fellow  of  Dublin 
University,  has  published  a  translation  and  notes  of 
and  ujwn  tlie  Latin  Text  of  a  Compendium  of  Log^ic 
by  Dr.  MuiTay,  formerly  provost  of  the  Dublin 
University.  Mr.  Walker's  book  is  very  valuable — it 
is  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  Dublin  University. 

The  simplicity  and  ease  and  elegance  of  Dr.  Blair's 
st^ie  have  impressed  my  mind  so  favourably  that  I 
have  made  his  work  my  text  book  in  the  sug-gt^s- 
tions  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  give  to- the  student. 
(11.)  Association. — Conversation  has  assisted  stu- 
dents in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  minds.  The 
talented  schoolboy  aids  his  school-fellows  in  their 
studies,  and  receives  ap2)lication8  ivora  his  fellow- 
students,  both  class  fellows  and  juniors,  to  assist 
thcra  by  translating  their  lessons,  and  by  shewing 
to  them  how  to  write  their  exemses,  and  how  "to  do" 
their  arithmetic,  their  Euclid,  and  their  Algebra. 

In  the  Universities  a  talented  class-fellow  is  a 
refuge  for  the  distressed  members  of  his  class.  He 
receives  the  reward  of  his  kindness  in  the  success  of 
his  effoils  to  assist  his  class-fellows. 

In  the  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  life,  other 
sources  are  open  for  the  improvement  of  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  finished  their  required  course  of 
early  education.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  (Edwartl 
Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Derby),  has  been  heai-d  to  declare 
that  neither  the  School  nor  the  University'  made 
the  man  for  the  State.  He  stated  that  experience 
had  taught  him  that  association  made  the  man.  The 
benefit  arising  from  the  society  of  men  of  infor- 
mation, of  experience,  of  ta^te,  was  incalculably 
gi'eat.  From  these  considerations  a  lesson  may  be 
derived,  in  the  highest  degi'ee  valuable  in  everj- 
stage  of  life.  From  childhood  to  old  ago  wo  live 
to  improve  our  minds  and  our  hearts:  to  improve 
ourselves  mentally  and  morally.  In  social  inter- 
coui'se,  a  good  and  kind  and  well-informed  man 
leads  the  conversation  of  the  company  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  persons  present;  and  the  results  of  such 
conversation  may  be  seen  in  the  wise  use  made  of 
it  by  some  diligent  student  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  gather  honey  from  eveiy  flower. 

In  the  last  centurj^  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  espo- 
ciallv,  (perhaps  from  the  Revolution,  a.d.  1688,  to 
the  Accession  of  the  Georges,  a.d.  1714.)  the  custom 
of  ha\ing  parties  or  clubs  for  literary-  conversation 
liad  great  influence  upon  the  social  habits  of  the 
Londoners,  and  trained  for  future  usefulness  manv 
wlio  became  distinguished  members  of  society-. 
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Bishop  Butler  is  reported  to  have  composed  his 
work  on  the  Analogy  between  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion  from  the  notes  and  remembrances  of  such 
t-onversations  on  the  subject  of  natuial  and  revealed 
religion. 

Bishop  Berkley  describes  the  effoits  of  such  dubs 
to  instruct,  to  infoim  the  minds  of  its  munbcis 
and  of  its  visitors,  as  well  as  to  educate  their  luinds, 
to  lead  them  to  think  and  to  express  their  thoughts. 
Bishop  Berkle3''s  ironical  picture  of  a  Modish  Phi- 
losopher is  dated  a.d.  1732.  The  Bishop  makes 
Ly sides  speak  thus: — **  I  will  undertake  that  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  bro<l  in  the  modern  way,  shall  make  a 
better  figure,  and  be  moro  considered  in  any  draw- 
ing-room, or  assembly  of  polite  jieople,  than  one 
of  four-and-twenty,  who  hatli  lain  by  a  lonp;  time 
at  school  and  college.  He  shall  say  better  things, 
in  a  better  manner,  and  b(»  more  liked  by  good 
judges."  Euphranor:  '*  AVhoro  doth  he  pick  up 
this  improvement?"  CYi:  **AVhere  our  grave  an- 
(•estors  would  never  have  l<K)ked  for  it :  in  a  di'awing- 
room,  a  coffee-house,  a  chocolate-house,  at  a  tavein, 
or  a  groom  porter's." 

Bishop  Butler,  at  Queen  Caroline's  Philosophical 
parties,  felt  the  neccssitv  for  composing  his  **  Ana- 
logy." 

(12.)  The  Suhh'me  in  TFr/V/'/i//.—** The  true  sense  of 
sublime  niTiting,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a  description 
of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in 
themselves  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  to  us 
strong  impressions  of  them.  *  But  there  is  another 
very  indefinite,  and,  therefore,  very  improper  sense, 
which  has  been  too  often  put  upon  it,  when  it  is 
applied  to  signify  any  remarlcable  and  distinguishing 
excellency  of  composition :  whether  it  raise  in  us  the 
ideas  of  grandc»ur,  or  those  of  gentleness,  elegance, 
or  any  other  sort  of  beauty. 

•*  In  this  sense.  Crosar's  Commentaries  may,  indeed, 
l>e  termed  sublime;  and  so  may  many  sonnets,  pas- 
torals, and  love  elegies,  as  well  as  llomer^n  Iliad. 
But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and 
marks  no  one  species  or  character  of  CH)mposition 
whatever. 

**It  is,  generaUy  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  sublime.  I  nm  inoliue<l  to  think  that  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unimproved  state  of 
society,  arc  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong 
emotions  of  suolimity.' 

**The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admira- 
tion and  astonishment.  Meeting  with  many  objects, 
to  them  new  and  strange^  their  imagination  is  kept 
glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to  the 
utmost.  They  think  and  express  themselves  boldly 
and  without  restraint.  In  the  progress  of  society  the 
genius  and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  more 
favourable  to  accuraiy  than  to  strength  or  sublimity." 
**  Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all 
critics,  has  been  gi-eatly  admired  for  sublimity,  and 
ho  owe«  much  of  his  prandcmr  to  that  native  and 
unaffected  simplicity  i^  hie  h  c  liaraeterizes  his  manner." 
••In  tl\e  twentieth  book  of  the  /7/W,  ^heio  all  the 


gods  take  paii;  in  the  engagement,  according  as  they 
severally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the  Trojans, 
the  poet's  genius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  descrip- 
tion rises  into  the  most  awful  magnificence.  All 
nature  is  represented  as  in  conmiotion.  Jupiter 
thunders  in  the  heavens:  Nei>tune  stiikes  the  earth 
with  his  trident :  the  ships,  the  city,  and  tlie  mountains 
shake:  the  eai-th  trembles  to  its  centre :  Pluto  stai-ts 
from  his  throne,  in  dread  lest  the  seerets  of  the 
infernal  regions  shoidd  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
mortcds.     The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted" — 

**  Avrap  ivrel  fieO^  ofiiXov  'OXv/nrioi  rjXvSov  dpSpwv^ 
fi/jTO  6'  €pur  KpaT€prj  Aaooxrooo*,  a?»€  8'  'A^^Jny, 
Srcur'  6t€  pjkv  irapa  Td<f>pov  opvKjrjVy  T€i\€oa'  cktoo*, 
"AAAoT*  €7r'  aKTonav  IpiSovirtav  fJLaKpov  ovtci." 

But  when  the  Ol^onjjians  had  come  to  the  host  of 
men,  and  violent  discord  arose— exciter  of  the  people 
— and  Minerva  shouted — standing  sometimes  indeed 
at  the  dug  fence  outside  the  wall,  sometimes  on  the 
loud-resounding  shores,  she  vociferated  loudly: — 

**  Af»€  8'  "A/ji^  €Tip(ji}6€v^  kp€p.vy  XaiXain  Tcrotr^ 
'O^v  Kar'  aKpordrqa'  ttoAioo"  Tpia€axri  kcAcvwf, 
'AAAore  irap   ^ifwcvri  6€tav  hrl  KaWiKoXwv'Qy* 

And  Mars,  on  the  other  side,  like  to  an  obscure 
tempest — 'O^v — violently  exhorting  the  Trojans  from 
the  highest  city,  sometimes  running  along  Simois 
upon  Kallicalone : 

'**12a-  Tovo"  dfi<f>OT€pov(r  jjiOKapea'  (^cot  6rpvyovT€0' 
^vp.j3aX.oyy  €V  8'  avrour  €piSa  prjyvvvro  I3ap€iav, 
Actvov  5*  tPpoyrypT^  irarr]p  avSptav  re  OttZv  T€ 
*Y}//66€V  avrap  IvepBe  HofreLBatav  cr tvo^c 
Valav  aTreipeairfv  opetov  r'  aiirccva  Kopriva. 
IldvT€<r  5'  €arr€LOVTO  iro8c<r  iroAnri&iKoi'  'IBrjo' 
Kal  Kopv<f>aiy  Tp(a<av  T€  iroKur  Kai  vrjecr  *A\aim\ 
"ES^curcv  5'  VTrkvepSev  dva^  tvepwv  'AtiSwi'Ci'cr, 
Acurao*  6'  €K  Bpovov  aAro  Kal  tayje^  p."*]  ol  vir€p$€ 
Valav  dvappnrj(€L€  II(xrci8a(ov  €vo<ri\6b)i'y 
OiKia  6c  6vi]Touri  Kal  dSavdroKri  <f>av€ii] 
S^/}6aAc'  cvpciJCVTo,  rd  t€  (rrxfyiovfrt  Btoi  V€p, 
Toaxros  apa  ktittos  fapro  Ottov  €pi8i,  ^vviovtwv." 

Iliad,  XX.  47,  &c. 

I  give  mine  own  literal  translation  of  the  paseage  :— 

**  But  when  the  Olympians  came  with  the  concomse 
of  men,  and  vehement  discord  —  agitator  of  the 
people — arose  :  and  Minerra  shouted,  and  Mars,  on  the 
other  sid€,  shcuted  Jihe  to  a  furious  itorm.  As  the 
blessed  gods,  encouraging  both,  engaged,  and 
(piyyvovTo— irrumpere  fee  erunt )  f<7ttw<f  violent  discord 
to  break  cut  amongst  themselves:  Iho  father,  bcth 
of  men  and  of  gods,  thundered  fearfully  from  on 
high ;  but,  below,  Neptune  smote  the  boundless 
earth,  and  the  lofty  tops  of  the  mountains.  All 
the  feet  of  the  many-fountained  Ida  were  shaken, 
and  the  mountain  heads,  and  the  city  of  the  Trojans, 
and  the  ships  of  the  Greeks;  and  underneath, 
Pluto — king  of  the  lufernalr — if  eared  and  feaiiug, 
leaped  from  liis  throne  and  ciird  aloud:  l(pt  above — 
the  earth-shaking  Nei)tune  should  break  open  the 
earth,  and  to  mortals  and  immortals  should  apiiear  his 
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habitations — ^fearful  to  behold — overipread  with  filth, 
which  even  the  gods  abhor.  So  creat  was  the  sound 
of  the  &;ods  engaging  in  discord/' 

The  danger  of  imitation  is  so  great  that  I  wish  to 
warn  against  it  all  who  may  feel  disposed  to  attempt 
the  sublime  in  writing.  The  following  opinion  of 
Dr.  Blair  is  worthy  of  careful  thought.  In  the  uEneid 
of  Virgil  there  is  a  description  of  MtnB,, — jEn,  iii.  371 . 
''  The  mountain  is  at  last  personified  by  the  poet,  as 
a  giant — *eructani  viscera  cum  gemitu  ' — belching 
up  its  bowels  with  a  groan."  The  success  of  the 
poet,  in  his  description  of  -^tna,  is  spoiled  by  this 
reference  to  the  story  of  Enceladuti.  Sir  Hichard 
Blackmore,  in  a  poem,  has  imitated  the  passage,  and 
lias  (according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  numerous  observa- 
tions in  his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking),  repre- 
sented the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the  colic : — 

"  ^tna,  and  all  the  bumiDg  mountains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  inbred  storms  of  wind 
Blown  up  to  rage,  and  roaring  out,  complain. 
As  torn  with  inward  gripes,  and  torturing  pain  ; 
Labouring,  they  cast  their  dreadful  vomit  round, 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground." 

**  Such  instances  (wiites  Dr.  Blair),  shew  how  much 
the  sublime  depends  upon  a  just  selection  of  circimi- 
stances ;  and  with  how  great  care  every  circumstance 
must  be  avoided,  which,  by  bordering  in  the  least 
upon  the  mean,  or  even  upon  the  gay,  or  the  trifling, 
alters  the  tone  of  the  emotion." 

When  Julius  CsBsar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was 

afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him  in  a  storm — *'  Quid 

times?      Ca5sarem    vehis." — ^AVhat    do  vou    fear? 

You  carry  Cfesarl — we  are  struck  with  the  daring 

magnanimity  of  one  relying  with  such  confidence  on 

his  cause  and  his  fortune.      These   words    convey 

everything  necessary  to  give  to  us  the  impression  full. 

Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn  the  thought. 

Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs 

further  from  the  sublime,  until  it  ends,  at  last,  in  a 

timid  declaration: — 

"  Speme  minas  inqoit,  pelagi,  ventoque  furenti 
Trsbde  sinum,  Italium  si  caelo  auctore  recusas 
Me  pete,  sola  tibi  causa  hec  est  justa  timoris, 
Vectorem  non  nosse  tuum  :  quem  unmina  nnnquam 
Destituunt ;  de  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  meretur. 
Cum  post  vota  venit :  medias  perrumpe  procellas 
Tutela  secure  mea.    Cieli  iste  f  retique 
Non  puppis  noetrse  labor  est.     Hanc  Oesare  pressam 
A  fluctu  defendet  onus,  nee  longa  furori 
Yentorum  sievo  dabitur  mora  ;  proderit  undis 
Ista  ratis,  nee  flecte  manum  ;  f  uge  proxima  veils 
Litora,  turn  Calsbro  portu  te  crede  potitum. 
Cum  jam  non  potent  puppi  nostneque  saluti 
Altera  terra  dari.    Quid  tanta  strage  paretur 
Ignoras  ?    Quierit  pelagi  cloeique  tumultu 
Quid  pnratat  Fortuna  mihi.*' — Luean,  Phr.v,  578. 

Despise  the  threats,  he  says,  of  the  sea,  and  give 
your  sail  to  the  raging  wind.  If  you  refuse  [petere 
to  seek]  Italy  by  the  advice  of  heaven  [colo  auctore — 
the  heaven  being  your  adviser] — seek  [Italy]  by  my 
advice— (me  [auctore]  I  being  your  adviser;.  You 
have  this  sole  just  cause  of  fear — that  you  know  not 
your  passenger — fYectorem) :  whom  the  Deities  never 
fail  (or  leave  destitute),  of  whom  Fortune  then  merits 
badly  when  sher  comes  after  vows.  Burst  through 
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the  midst  of  the  stonns  securely  by  my  protectioi 
That  is  the  labour  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  sea- 
not  of  our  ship.     The  burden  will  defend  from  thi 
wave  this  [ship]  pressed  by  Ceesar :  nor  shall  luii| 
delay  be  given  to  the  savage  futy  of  the  winds ;  f tsi 
that  ship  will  profit  by  the  waves :  nor  bend  yo 
hand.      Avoid — (or  fly  from) — ^with  your  sails  t 
nearest  shores:   then  believe  that  you  possess 
Colabrian  harbour ;  when  now  another  land  shall  n 
possibly  (poterit)  be  given  to  our  ship  and  to  o 
safety.     Are  you  ignorant  what  may  be  prepared  hj 
so  gi'eat  destruction — (strage — carnage)  r      (Stomi), 
FoHune  seeks — ^by  the  tumult  of  the  sea  and  of  th« 
heaven — ^what  she  may  give  to  me. 

I  have  quoted  the  passage  fully — supplying  whal 
Dr.  Blair  omitted :  and  have  given  a  literal  translation. 

The  writings  of  Ossian  are,  in  Dr.  Blair's  opinion, 
full  of  examples  of  the  sublime  in  writings.  He 
instances  in  the  description  of  the  battle  between 
Lochliu  and  Inisfail,  and  writes  thus  : — **  Never  were 
images  of  more  awful  sublimity  employed  to  heighten 
the  teiToi*8  of  battle.'*  The  conclusion  of  Ossian's 
doscrijjtion  is  given  in  these  words  : — **  The  groans  of 
the  people  spread  over  the  hills.  It  was  like  to  the 
thunder  of  the  night  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cons, 
and  a  thoiisand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow 
wind." — Blair,  Lecture  iv. 

(13.)  Beaut g  in  writing, — '' After  having  mentioned 
so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now  only  remains 
to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or 
discourse  :  a  term  commonly  used  m  a  sense  altogether 
loose  and  undetermined.  For  it  is  applied  to  all 
which  pleases,  either  in  style  or  in  sentiment,  from 
whatever  principle  that  pleasure  flows  :  and  a  beau- 
tiful poem  or  oration  means,  in  common  language, 
no  otiier  than  a  good  one,  or  one  well  comix>sed. 
In  this  case  it  is  plain  the  word  is  altogether  indefinite, 
and  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beauty. 
There  is,  however,  another  sense,  somewhat  more 
definite,  in  which  beauty  of  writing  characterises  a 
particular  manner,  when  it  is  used  to  signify  a 
certain  grace  and  amenity,  in  the  turn  either  of  style 
or  sentiment,  for  which  some  authors  have  been  pecu- 
liarly distinguished.  In  this  sense  it  denotes  a 
manner  neither  remarkably  sublime,  nor  vehemently 
passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling ;  but  such  as 
raises,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  an  emotion  of  the 
gentle  and  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  which 
neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very 
nmch,  but  diffuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable 
and  pleasing  serenity. 

**  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  char- 
acter, and  is  one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise 
examples  which  can  be  given  of  it.  Fenelon,  the 
author  of  the  Adventures  of  TeUmaehus,  may  be 
given  as  another  example.  Virgil,  too,  though  very 
capable  of  rising,  on  occasions,  into  the  sublime,  yet, 
in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished  by  the 
character  of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  sub- 
limity.     Among  orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the 
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beautiful  than  Demosthenes  has :  for  the  genius  of 
Demosthenes  led  him  wholly  toward  vehemence  and 
strength." — Blair^  Lee,  v. 

I  now  quote  a  passage  from  Homer  as  an  ex- 
ample of  beauty  in  writing.  Mercmy  is  sent  to  the 
cave  of  Calypso.  The  cave  is  described.  The 
poet's  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  manifest  in 
the  beauty  of  his  writing.  Calypso  was  one  of  the 
Oceanides,  or  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas.  Some 
say  she  was  the  goddess  of  silence.  She  reigned 
in  the  island  of  Ogygia,  of  whose  existence  there 
is  doubt.  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  her  coast. 
She  received  him  with  great  hospitality.  He  lived 
with  her  as  a  husband.  She  offered  immortality 
to  him,  if  he  would  remain  with  her  in  this  con- 
dition. He  refused — ^he  delayed,  and  after  some 
years,  Calypso  suffered  him  to  depart.  Mercury — 
Dy  command  of  Jupiter — carried  the  message  which 
must  be  obeyed.  During  his  stay,  Ulysses  had 
two  sons  by  Calypso,  Nausithous  and  Nausinous. 
Calypso  was  inconsolable  at  the  departure  of 
Ulysses : — 

*A6A'  0T€  ^  rriv  lojcrov  a^lKtro  rqkoB^  coxxrav, 
'^v^cfc  novTov  jSoUr  coeiSeoo'  •q7r€ip6v8€y 

Nai€V  evjrkoKafKxr ;  rffv  8*  €v8o6i  rer/xcv  coixrav, 
Tlvp  fuv  enr  €ir\apo<l>iv  /tcya  Kaicro  rr/X^^e  6'  oSfiYjy 
KcSpov,  T  cvKcaTOM)  6vov  rdva  vq<rov  6S^aB€ij 
Aau>/i€va>V'  "q  6'  €v8ov  revKedroio  ootScaoixr  oiri  KaX'Q, 

'loToi'  '€iroi\Ofi€vrj  ^pixrht)  kc/skiS'  v^tvev. 

KkrjSpjj  T  ay€ipocr  t€  koh  €VUiBj]a'  Kxmapuro'oa'^ 
"Ev^a  Sc  t'  opviOea  ravvTriirrepoi  ca'vdfovro, 
Sxunrcor  t  i/j-j^kcct  T€  ravvykioavol  t€  KopQvai 
'EivdkiaLj  rycrtv  tc  dakauovia  €pya  fi€fnjk€Vy 
*H  5*  dvrov  TCTdvMTTo  W€pi  sircioucr  yka<l>vp6i,o 

'H/MpMT  "qpiowra  rc^Act  6c  aratfivkiiyriv, 
J\prfvai  o   €^€itf(r  vurvpea-  p€ov  voari  AcvKt^, 
nXi^iai  dkkrjkMV  rerpafifUvai  dkkvSur  dkkrj, 
'A^i  8c  Xct/AtSvco*  pa.kaKoi  tov  176c  creX&vov 
Gi^Acov  €vOa  K*  eff'ctra  Kai  dSdvaroo'  ir€p  hr€k6(ov 
Brpj(rairo  idiov  Kai  T€p<f>6€ii]  <f>p€W  yaiv. 
*Ev$a  order  drfiiro  SiaKropoo"  'Apy€i<f>ovrq<;, 

Homer* 8  Od.  Bk.  v.,  v.  55. 

I  translate  the  passage  literally,  thus : — **  But 
when  he  had  now  arrived  at  the  island  which  was 
far  distant,  there  ascending  from  the  blue  sea,  he 
came  upon  the  shore;  till  he  arrived  at  a  gi'eat 
cave,  in  which  the  beautifully-haired  nj-mph  dwelt, 
and  he  found  her  (coixrai' — ^oeing)  etnphyed  within. 
A  great  fire  was  burning  upon  the  hearth,  and  the 
^fnt  of  the  split  cedar  and  of  the  thyaj  a  kind  of 
c>7>re88,  was  (scented,  o^uifici)  smelled  through  the 
island — danopxvtav — as  they  were  burning.  But  she 
lit'rself  within,  singing  with  a  beautiful  voice,  tra- 
vepgiiiff  the  web,  was  weaving  with  a  golden  spindle. 
But  a  flourishing  wood  surrounded  the  cave,  the  elder 
tree--^the  poplar — and  the  sweet  scented  c^^press. 
There  the  wide-winded  birds  built  their  nests,  (or 
u^bited  their  nests),  the  owls,    the    hawks,  and 


the  long-tongued  crows,  marine,  and  to  them  the 
works  of  the  sea  are  a  care,  and  in  the  same  place 
(S'avTov)  the  (ly^Swaxra)  fruitful  vine  was  extended 
(or  spread)  around  the  hollow  cAve,  and  it  (tc^i^Aci) 
abounded  (flourished — was  laden  with)  in  grapes. 
But  four  (irurvp€(r — Police — for  T€<r<rap€<r)  fountains, 
in  order,  flowed  with  pure  (Acukoj — white)  water, 
near  to  one  another,  turned  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  around,  soft  meadows  of  vmlets  and  parsley 
had  rich  crops  {Orjkeov);  and  tl^e,  then,  even  an 
immortal  coming  would  admire,  when  he  beheld, 
and  would  be  deughted  in  his  mind.  There  standing, 
the  messenger  ^gicide  (Mercury)  beheld  (6't;€ito) 
tcith  admiration.^^ 

1  must  now  bring  before  the  student  another  ex- 
ample of  beauty  in  writing.     I  quote  the  words  of 
Homer,  descriptive  of  Juno,   at  the  instigation  of 
Minerva,  arming  for  the  war  against  the  Trojans. 
The  quotation  is,   in  fact,  a  description  of  Juno's 
chariot.     Juno  thus  addresses  Minerva,  and  proceeds 
to  her  preparation  for  interference  in  the  war :  — 
"*fi  iroiroij  aiyi6\OiO  Ato<r  tckoct,  dTpimainj^ 
*}l  ft  dkiov  TOV  fivOov  V7r€(m)p^v  M€V€Ad<^, 
"lAtov  iiarkpa'avr^  €VT€i\€ov  dirovUcOaiy 
El  ovro)  poLlveirOai  kdxropxv  o^Aov  "Ap-qa. 
'AAA,  dye  817  Kai  vm  p^B(afJi>€Oa  Sovpt^oo"  akicrjo'" 
"ilo"  €<f>aT\  ovS*  aviOrp-e  Ota  yAavKowris  'AOrjvq, 
*H  /ikv  aroi.\ophrq  yjpvo'ap.irvKojfr  cvtvcv  wnroixr 
*H/3iy  irpea'Pa  ^cd,  dvyarqp  fuyakoio  Kpovoto* 
"H/ii]  8*  apft>  d;(€€<r<ri  6owr  f3ak€  Kap.irvka  KvAa, 
XaAxca  OKTaKvrfpxiy  (riSrjpii^  d^ovt  ap^Ur. 
Twv  iJtoi  xpytrkx)  Irvfr  d<^^iTO<r,  avrap  oirc/s^cv 
XaA/cc'  hrlaxrtrrpa  irpoaraprjpoTOLt  Bavpua.  iStcrdai* 
Ukrjpvai  8'  apyvpov  curi  ircplSpopoi,  ap<f>0T€p(a$€v, 
AlOpoo"  8c  )^v(r€Ouri  koi  apyvp€ourt.v  ip^Lv 
'EvTCTarat,  8oiai  8k  trtpiZpopjoi  dvTvyc<r  curtv. 
Tou  8'  cf  apyvp€wr  pvpxxr  wcAcv  avrap  eir*  aKpt^ 
A^c  •)(pva'€iov  KaAov  fuyov,  €V  8k  keiraSva" 
KdA'  cjSaAc,  xpvKr€i  vtto  8c  fvyov  ijyaycv  '^Hprj, 
"linrovar  WKVjro8a<r,  p^pa.vV  €pi8o€r  Kai  dirnjo; 

**0  gods!  invincible  daughter  of  -^gis-bearing 
Jupiter!  certainly  we  have  made  vain  our  word  to 
Menelaus,  that  having  destroyed  weU-walled  Ilion, 
he  should  return;  if  we  shall  allow  destroying  Mars 
thus  to  indulge  his  madness  (paivtardai):  but  come, 
I  pray  you,  (S»y)  and  let  us  both  (vwi)  think  upon 
strong  assistance." 

*'  Thus  she  spake;  nor  did  the  blue-ej^ed  Minerva 
disobey  Jimo — venerable  goddess — daughter  of  the 
great  Kpovoa  (Saturn)  (cTroixo/icviy  going  in  haste) 
i.e.,  went  determinedly  and  yoked,  or  prepared  for 
the  yoke,  her  golden-reined  steeds.  Iiebe,  indeed, 
(Sc)  put  on  either  side  of  the  chariot  the  curved 
wheels,  made  of  brass,  ha>4ng  eight  spokes  (placing 
one)  on  each  side  of  the  iron  axle.  Their  felloe 
(pronounced  fello)  was  golden,  incori'Uptible,  but 
above  fwasj  a  brazen  shoeing,  fitted  (to  the  gold  J  a 
wonder  to  behold.  The  naves  {llky)pvai)  indeed, 
{Bi)  are  of  silver,  circular  on  each  side.  The  seat 
(At<^po(r)  was  stretched  (EvTCTarai)  with  golden  and 
silver  thongs;  and  (8c)  there  are  two  circular  r#ffi< 
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holders  (aiTuyco-) :  and  (8c)  the  pole  of  it  (the  chariot) 
was  silver :  {pv/wa- — the  pole) :  but  on  the  top  of  the 
pole,  she  bound  a  beautiful  golden  yoke:  and  she 
threw  over  it  beautiful  golden  thongs:  and  (Sc) 
Juno  led  under  the  yoke  her  swift-footed  horses, 
(Juno)  ardent  for  (/xc/xavi')  tlie  discord  and  the 
battle." 

(14.)  Taste. — **But  then  to  explain  this  matter  tho- 
roughly, I  must  alfeerve  further,  that  this  admissible 
diversity  of  tastes  can  (only)  have  place  [only]  where 
the  objects  of  taste  are  different.    Where  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  same  object  that  men  disagree,  where 
one  condems   that  as  ugly,  which  another  admires 
as  highly  beautiful;    then   it  is  no  louger  diversity, 
but  direct  opposition   of   taste   Khich  takes  2)lace; 
and,  therefore,  one  must  be  in  the  right  and  another 
in    the  -wTong,   unless    that    absurd  paradox  were 
allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equall}-  good  and 
true.     One  man  prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.     Sup])ose 
that  I,  on  the  other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than 
I  admire  Virgil,  I  have,  as  yet,   no  reason  to  say 
that  our  tastes  are  contradicton^     The  other  person 
is  more  struck  witli  the  elegance   and  tenderness 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  A^irgil;  and  I   am 
struck  with    the    simplicity   and  with   the   fire    of 
Homer.    As  long  as  neither  of  us  deny  [denies]  that 
both  Homer   and  Virgil  have  great   beauties,  our 
difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that  diversity 
of  tastes  which  I  have  shewn  •  to  be  natural   and 
allowable.     But  if  the  other  man  shall  assert  that 
Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever,  that  he  holds  him 
to  be  a  dull    and   spiritless   writer,   and    that    ho 
would  as   soon  peruse  any  old  legend  of  Knight- 
errantrv  as  the  Iliad:  then  I  exclaim  that  mv  an- 
tagonist  either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  faHte 
18  corrupted  to  a  miserable  degi*ee ;  and  I  appeal  to 
whatever  I  think  th(»  standard  of  taste  to  show  to 
him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.     What  that  standard 
is,  to  wliich,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we   are 
obliged  to  have  recour8<%  remains  to  bo  trac(»d.     A 
standard  properly   signifies   that  whicli  is  of   such 
undoubted  authority  as  to  be  the  te^.t  of  other  things 
of  the  same  kind.     Thus,  a  standard  weight  or  mea- 
sure,   is  that  wliich  is  api)ointed  by  law  to  regrdate 
all  other  measures  atid  weights.    Thus,  the  court  is 
said  to  be  the  standard  of  good  breeding ;  and  '  the 
Scripture  '  [to  be  the  standard]  of  Theological  truth.'''* — 
Dr.  Blair,  Xec.  ii. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TllK   BlBL£. 

1.  The  Bible  is  Ciod's  book,  wliich  contains  CiuiVs 
will  made  known  to  mnu  in  the*  successive  ages  of  the 
world.  The  word  Bible  (6  ^tySAoo- — the  book'  means 
book.  *'The  Bible"  is  the  book  which  surpasses 
all  books  in  excellence,  because,  as  Mr.  T^cke 
states  liis  opinion: — ''The  l^ible  has  God  for  its 
author;  truth  without  anv  mixture  of  error  for  its 
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subject;  and  the  salvation  of  man  for  its  object,  or 
end." 

2.  The  language  in  which  the  Bible  waa  first 
written,  is  the  Hebrew  language.  I  mean  by  tlio 
word  Bible,  in  this  instance,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Certain  small  portions  of  some  of  these 
books  were  written  in  the  Chaldee  language;  f€>r 
their  authoi-s  lived  in  Babylon  (Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah),  and  wrote  during  and  after  the 
captivity'. 

.3.  The  New  Testament  authors  wrote  in  Greek. 
The  language  usually  spoken  in  the  coiuitry  was  a 
mixture  of  Chaldee  and  83'riac.  Our  liord  and  his 
Apostles  used  this  mixed  language.  They  quotetl 
from  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testoinent 
Scriptures  made  by  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  kin|r 
of  Egj'jit,  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  colonists  in  his 
dominions,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

4.  The  IMble  has  been,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  ti-anslated  into  various  languages.  The 
translation  which  was  used  in  the  Western  or  Latin 
church,  is  in  the  Latin  language,  and  is  called  the 
Vulgate;  another  translation  by  St.  Jerome,  (bom 
A.D.  331,  died  a.d.  420),  has  also  been  in  use. 

5.  The  desire  to  possess  the  Bible,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  peoj)le  commonly  speak,  was  felt  hv 
persons  who  were  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of  thV 
doctrines  which  had  been  taught  in  the  chuixrh  of 
Rome  for  many  ages  past. 

6.  Ill  the  fourteenth  centur\-  such  desire  was  in  tho 
hearts  of  some  good  peo])le  who  lived  in  England.  A 
clergyman  named  Wickclift'e,  Rector  of  Lutteri^orth, 
in  Leicestershire  (he  died  at  his  own  Rectory  a.d. 
1384,)  was  the  means  of  leading  the  minds  of  liis 
coiuitiTmen  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Romish  church,  in  which  they  had  been  bix)uglit 
up.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  his  native  language, 
and  thus  enabled  men  to  see  how  far  the  word  of 
God  supiwi-ted  the  doctrines  concerning  which  doubts 
were  beginning  to  be  enteriained.  He  was,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  so  dangerously  afflicted  by  sick- 
ness, that  the  monks,  anxious  to  give  to  lum  the 
rights  of  the  church  before  he  left  this  world, 
assembled  in  his  room  and  told  hhn  why  they  came. 
He  roused  himself  from  his  reclining  jwsture,  sat 
up  in  his  bed,  and  gathering  his  little  strength, 
requested  their  absence,  declaring,  ''I  shall  not  die 
but  live,  and  declare  the  eWl  deeds  of  the  friai-s." — 
[See  P«.  cxviii.  17.) 

7.  In  the  sixteenth  centurA%  Tindale  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  EugUsli.  Myles  Coverdale 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  English,  and, 
adding  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Tyndale^s  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  he  pub- 
HsIuhI  what  was  called  Myles  ( Viveixlale's  Bible.  The 
same  goml  man  jiublislicxl  a  translation  by  another 
divine,  under  the  name  of  "^fatthew's  Bibfe." 

8.  Cranmer,  Aix'hbishop  of  Cant€n-bun%  published 
what  is  called  "  Cronmcu-^s  Great  Bible."  Tavenier 
published  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  callt»d  ''  Ta- 
vemer's  Bible."    Thus  in  the  sixteenth  ceutur>'  four 
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translations  of  the  Bible  were  published  in  four 
years,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
eighth. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ai*ch- 
bishop  Parker  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
caUed  **  The  Bishop's  Bible." 

AVhen  James  the  sixth  of  Scotland,  and  first  of 
England,  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  issued  a 
commission  to  certain  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
gave  to  them  directions  to  compare  the  former  trans- 
lations with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to 
correct  errors,  and  to  improve  the  style.  They  fol- 
lowed these  wise  directions,  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  present  authorized  version. 

We  may  now  construct  a  table  of  these  English 
translations,  with  their  dates : — 

A.D. 

I.  WickdiflFe's  Translation     1360. 

n.  Myles  Coverdale's  Translation,  with 

Tindale's  New  Testament     1535. 

m.  Myles  Coverdale's  fTramlationJ  Mat- 
thew's Bible 1537. 

IV.  Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  dedicated  to 
Henry  Vm 1539. 

V.  Tavemer's  Bible 1539. 

VI.  Archbishop  Parker's  Bible,  called**  The 

Bishop's  Bible." 1568. 

Vn.  The  Authorized  English  Version       ...     1611. 

We  may  thank  the  good  providence  of  God  for 
having  raised  up  certain  religious  societies  in  our 
country  during  the  last  century  and  three-quarters, 
(now  A.D.  1877).  These  societies,  gradually  in- 
creasing, stimulated  each  other  to  works  of  faith  and 
to  labours  which  proceed  of  love  to  God  and  to  man. 
The  result  of  this  industry  in  spreading  the  truth  of 
God  in  foreign  countries  is,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into,  and  the  jmblication  of  the  translations  in, 
most  of  the  kno\ni  languages.  The  work  is  i>ro- 
ceeding;  and  we  may  hope  that,  by  means  of  these 
christian  efforts,  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God. 

At  Douay,  or  Dowa}*,  a  town  in  France,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  I^glish  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
called  **The  jDouay  Bible,"  was  made  and  published, 
A.D.  1609-10. — L'aurence  Killam,  printer. — Trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate. 

At  Sheims,  a  town  in  France,  the  Boman  Catholic 
English  version  of  the  New  Testament,  called  "  The 
Bhemifih  Testament,"  was  made  and  published,  a.d. 
1582. — John  Fomy,  printer. — This  translation  also 
was  made  from  tlie  Vulgate. 

The  old  Italic  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a 
literal  translation  of  the  8eptuag^nt.  St.  Jerome,  in 
the  fourth  centurj',  mado  a  new  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  This  edition,  called  the  Vulgate,  was 
received  by  the  western  church.  Sixtus  V.,  Pope, 
published  a.d.  1590,  a  comK-t(?d  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.  Clement  VIII.,  Pope,  published  a.d.  1592, 
anotlier  corrected  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  which  con- 
tained two  thousand  emendations  of  the  text  of  Pope 
8ixtua  V.     A  comparison  of  these  two  editions  has 


been  proved  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  be  fatal  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Popes  of  Rome. 

9.  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament^  or  Cavevant^  are 
divided  by  the  Jews  into  four  classes  : — 1.  The  Law. 
2.  The  Doctrinal  Books.  3.  The  Historical  l^ooks — 
called  also.  The  Hagriographa,  or  Sacred  AVritings. 
4.  The  Prophetical  Books.  They  contracted  the  first 
three  classes  into  one  class.  Our  Lord  has  called 
these  three  classes  the  Law — nieaaing — 1.  The  Law. 
2.  The  Historical  Books.  And  3.  The  Devotional 
Books.  Or  our  Lord  has  made  the  first  two  classes 
into  one  class,  called  the  Ijaw;  and  the  last  two 
classes  into  one  class,  called  the  Prophets.  **  The 
Law  afid  the  Prophets  were  until  John.^^ 

The  tabular  list  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
may  assist  the  memory: — 

I.  The  Law. 

The  Pentatmich  or  Five  Volumes,  The  AVork  of 
Moses,  finished  by  Joshua.  I.  Genesis.  II.  Exodus. 
III.  Leviticus.     IV.  Numbers.     V.  Deuteronomv. 


n.  The  Historical  Books. 

VI.  l8t&2ndChix)nicles. 
vn.  Ezia. 
AT:IL  Nehemiah 
IX.  Esther. 


I.  Joshua  (Jesus). 
II.  Judges, 
ni.  Ruth. 
IV.  1st  &  2nd  Samuel. 


V.  1st  &  2nd  Kings. 

The  Septuagint  makes  four  books  of  Kings,  thus : 
1st  &  2nd  Samuel,  they  caU  1st  &  2nd  Kings;  and 
1st  &  2nd  Kings,  they  make  3rd  &  4th  Kings. 

r\''-  The  Prophets. 

The  Prophets  are  called  Major,  greater,  or  Minor, 
less,  on  account  of  the  aiuoimt  of  their  wi'itings,  but 
not  on  account  of  the  value  of  their  writings. 

I.  The  Major  Pro2>liets. — 1.  Isaiah.  2.  Jeremiah. 
3.  Ezekiel.     4.  Daniel. 

n.  The  Minor  Prophets.  —  1.  Hosea.  2.  Joel. 
3.  AraoB.  4.  Obadiali.  3.  Jonah.  6.  Micah.  7. 
Nahum.  8.  Habakkuk.  9.  Ze2)haniah.  10.  JIaggai. 
11.  Zechariah.     12.  Malachi. 

These  books  may  be  arranged  chronologically, 
thus : — 


I.  Jonah, 
11.  Joel, 

III.  Amos, 

IV.  Hosea, 
V,  Isaiah, 

VI.  Micah, 
VII.  Nahum, 


B.C. 

862. 
800. 
787. 
785. 
760. 
750. 
713. 


VIII.  Zephauiah,  630. 


n.c. 
IX.  Jeremiah,     629. 
X.  Habakkuk,   625. 


XI.  Daniel.  607. 

XII.  Ezekiel,  695. 

XIII.  Obadiah,  587. 

XIV.  Haggai,  520. 
XA^.  Zei^iariah,  520. 

XVI.  lilalaehi,  397. 

There  are  thirtv-niue  books  in  tln^  Old  Testuuient, 
and  twenty-seven  books  in  the  Xew  Testament.  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes : — 

I.  The  Historical  Books  : — 1.  Matthew.  2.  Mark. 
3.  Luke.     4.  John.     5.  The  Acts  of  the  Ajiostles. 

II.  The  Doctrinal  Booh: — 1.  8t.  Paul's  Fourteen 
Epistles.  2.  The  General  Epistles,  and  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John. 
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1.  Bomans. 

12. 

Titus. 

2.  let  Gorinthians. 

13. 

Philemon. 

3.  2nd  Cbrinthians. 

14. 

Hebrews. 

4.  Galatians. 

15. 

James. 

5.  EphesianB. 

6.  Piilippianfl. 

16. 

Ist  Peter. 

17. 

2nd  Peter. 

7.  Colossians. 

18. 

1st  John. 

8.  IstThessalonians. 

19. 

2nd  John. 

9.  2nd  Thessalonians. 

20. 

3rd  John. 

10.  1st  Timothy. 

21. 

Jude. 

11.  2nd  Timothy. 

22. 

''The  Revelation." 

The  Doctrinal  books  in  chronological  order- 

— 

I.  St.  Paul's  Epistles 

• 
• 

PUow. 

Dates,  A-D. 

1st  Thessalonians. 

Corinth. 

52. 

2nd  Thessalonians. 

■  Corinth. 

52. 

Galatians. 

Corinth. 

52. 

1st  Corinthians. 

Ephesus. 

53. 

Bomans. 

Corinth. 

57. 

2nd  Corinthians.  (Macedonia) 

Philippi. 

57. 

Ephesians. 
Philippians. 

Rome. 

58. 

Rome. 

58. 

Colossians. 

Rome. 

61. 

Philemon. 

Rome. 

62. 

Hebrews.             (Italy) 

Rome. 

63. 

1st  Timothy. 

Macedonia. 

62. 

Titus. 

Macedonia. 

62. 

2nd  Timothy. 

Rome. 

63. 

n.  The  seven  Catholic 

i  Epistles: 

James. 

Judea. 

61. 

1st  Peter. 

Babylon. 

64. 

2nd  Peter. 

Babylon. 

65. 

1st  John. 

Unknown. 

68. 

2nd  John. 

Ephesus. 

69. 

3rd  John. 

Unknown, 

68. 

Jude. 

Unknown, 

69. 

III.— 'The  Book  of  Revelation.'    Patmos.    96. 

St.  Peter  never  was  in  Rome.  The  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  have  no  record  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  story  that  St.  Peter  was  in  Rome. 
Babylon,  or  the  dly  built  on,  or  near,  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Babylon,  was  the  scene  of  his  ministrj-. 

1.  The  history  of  the  world  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  part  being  called  Ancient  Historj", 
and  the  second  part  Modem  History.  The  first  part 
is  connected  with  the  Jewish  polity ;  the  second 
part  is  connected  with  the  Christian  ecclesiastical 
polity.  This  division  may  assist  the  memory  in  the 
study  of  revealed  religion  in  connection  with  the 
secular  or  political  history  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  contains  the  history  of  the 
world  in  its  inf  anc}',  and  the  history  of  the  f  oimda- 
tion  of  the  ancient  empires  of  the  world,  in  con- 
nection with  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  government  exercised  by  God 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  may  be  fully  understood  by 
the  historical  records  of  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures. The  doctrine  of  Providence  is  most  fully 
described  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  in  what  the 
Septuagint  names  the  four  books  of  Kings;  but 
in   what  our  translator  name  the    Ist   and  2nd 
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books  of   Samuel,  and  the  1st  aad  2nd  books  of 
Elings. 

3.  The  prophetic  books  must  be  interpreted  by 
histoiy.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  an  evidence 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Propnet,  and  of  the  divine 
authority  of  his  message.  Elijah  appeals  to  miracle. 
Isaiah  appeals  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  £Ilijah 
appealed  to  miracle  and  prophecy  most  successfully. 
The  absence  of  rain  for  three  years  and  a  half.  The 
fire  from  heaven  on  Mount  Carmel.  These  two  proofs 
and  evidences  of  his  inspiration  and  of  his  divine 
mission,  form  his  arg^ument  to  persuade  Ahab  that 
the  God  of  Israel  was  the  only  living  and  true  God, 
and  that  Elijah  was  the  servant  of  God.  Miracle 
and  prophecy  form  the  external  evidences  of  revela- 
tion. 

4.  The  facts  of  history  may  be  recorded.  The 
evidences  of  Divine  revelation  may  be  recorded. 
The  facts  which  form  the  evidences  of  Divine  revela- 
tion may  be  recorded.  The  evidences  and  the 
revelation  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  facts 
with  which  they  are  interwoven. 

The  fact  of  a  disbelief  of  ever^i;hing  recorded,  is 
equalled  only  by  the  fact  of  the  dithelUf  in  the 
disbeliever's  own  doubts  and  of  his  ultimate  disbelief 
of  his  own  personal  existence.  If  assent  be  given 
to  the  narrative  of  facts  in  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures — assent  to  the  doctrines  interwoven  with 
the  facts  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  The 
knowledge  of  the  writer  of  any  book  must  be 
acquired  by  personal  study  of  previous  records, 
however  preserved.  A  knowledge  of  history,  of 
antiquities,  of  manners  and  customs,  and  of 
geography,  may  be  considered  essentially  necessary 
Xo  iUustrate  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Josephus,  book  i.  chap.  2,  of  his  Jewish  antiquities, 
afiirms  : — **  Our  science  of  astronomy  is  owing  to 
the  sons  of  Seth,  and  that  their  inventions  nu^ht 
not  wear  out  of  the  memories  of  men,  nor  pensh 
before  they  were  perfectly  known,  (upon  Adam's 
prediction  that  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  at 
one  time  by  force  of  fire,  and  at  another  time  by  the 
violence  and  quantity  of  water),  they  made  two 
pillars,  the  one  of  biick,  the  other  of  stone :  they 
inscribed  their  discoveries  on  them  both,  that  in  case 
the  pillar  of  brick  should  be  destroyed  by  the  flood, 
the  pillar  of  stone  might  remain,  and  exhibit  these 
diseovoiies  to  mankind,  and  also  inform  them  that 
there  was  another  pillar  of  biick  erected  by  them." 
That  of  brick  was  destroyed  by  the  deluge.  Now 
this  pillar  of  stone  remains  in  the  land  of  ISiriad,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ben j  amin,  even  to  this  day.  The  Egyptian 
priest  and  historian  ManStho  gives  a  narrative  in  some 
respects  similar  to  this  narrative  by  Josephus. 
MauStho  wrote  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  his 
countiy,  Egyi)t. 

5.  Another  method  of  handing  down  to  future  ages 
the  histoiy  of  the  past  and  the  present,  mav  be  seen 
in  the  extraordinary  length  of  life  gpranted  by  Provi* 
dence  to  men  who  lived  before  and  after  the  flood.  *  *  By 
'*  this  means  the  afltairs  of  the  old  world  might  bd 
«« commemorated,  as  far  aa  thedeluge,  by  one  man  onl^y 
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**  from  Adam  the  fountam  head.  This  one  man  was 
"  Methuselah,  for  he  was  bom  two  hundred  and  forty- 
"  three  years  before  Adam's  decease,  so  that  he  might 
**  sensibly  converse  with  Adam  during  the  space  of 
"  two  hundred  years,  and  he  lived  to  the  beginning 
*'  of  that  very  year  in  which  the  world  was  drowned  ; 
*'  at  which  tune  Noah,  his  grandson,  was  six  hundred 
**  years  old,  so  that  he  was  capable  of  conversing 
''  with  him  five  himdred  and  sixty  years." — Reading^ 8 
SemwMf  vol.  L,  p.  54-6.  a.d.  1728. 

Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  survived  the  deluge  five 
hundred  years.  He  conveyed  the  history  of  the  past 
to  Abraham.  Good's  testimony  to  Abraham  assures 
us  of  the  safe  preservation  of  these  ancient  records, 
that  God  knew  Abraham,  that  he  would  faithfully 
teach  his  children  and  household  after  him  all  things 
which  might  disposethem  to  keep  theways  of  the  Lord. 
In  this  manner  of  tradition,  or  of  handing  down  from 
fipeneration  to  generation,  a  preservation  of  some 
knowledge  of  past  ag^  was  secured.  Moses,  in- 
structed m  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  all 
the  learning  of  his  own  people  the  Jews,  was  enabled, 
by  the  inspiration  of  God,  to  put  in  writing  the 
history  of  facts  and  of  revelations  which  is  in  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

6.  "  The  names  of  deities  worshipped  by  those 
"  nations  who  departed  from  the  knowledge  and 
"worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  Grod,  were  given  by 
* '  them  to  their  heroes  and  benefactors.  The  coimtries 
*'  about  Carthage,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  these  cities  and 
**  their  colonies  worshipped  the  sim,  giving  to  the 
"  sun  the  highest  appellations  their  language  would 
**  afford,  as  Baal-Samen,  Lord  of  heaven,  Moloch, 
<*  and  Melchom,  King  of  heaven,  and  other  titles  ac- 
•*  cording  to  the  difference  of  the  Phoenician,  Persian, 
**  Arabian,  and  other  eastern  languages.  They  dedi- 
**  cated  altars  and  sacred  fires  and  sacrifices  even  of 
"  their  own  children  to  this  imaginary  deity — ^the  sim. 
'*  The  name  of  this  deity,  Baal,  Bel  or  Belus  (for  it  is 
**  the  same),  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  king  of  Tyre. 
** '  Tis  compounded  in  Ethbaal  and  Jezebel,  and  Han- 
**  nibal,  Asdrubal,  Adherbal,  and  other  Phoenician 
*'  names  which  are  met  with  in  common  history, 
"  which  shews  how  devoted  they  were  to  this  idol." 
Reading* »  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  444. 

The  sacrifice  to  be  consimied  by  fire  from  heaven, 
on  Mount  Carmel,  proposed  by  Mijah,  was  to  prove 
whether  Baal  (or  tne  sun),  whom  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
had  introduced  into  Israel  as  the  national  deity, 
could  oonsimie  the  sacrifice  by  fire  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  his  priests  and  worshippers.  There  was 
no  answer.  Baal,  or  the  sun,  was  no  God.  The  God 
of  Israel^  who  answered  by  fire,  he  was  God.  The 
sin  of  man  has  been  a  departure  from  the  living  God, 
manifested  in  a  love  for  idolatry,  or  atheism.  These 
■ins  of  the  human  race  are  set  before  us  in  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Old. 


rHAPTER  in. 

The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  records  of 
the  old  world,  from  the  creation  to  the  commencement 


of  the  fourth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  So 
intimate  is  the  connection  between  sacred  and  what 
is  called  profane  history,  that  ancient  history  is  a 
mixture  of  both.  The  contents  of  each  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  be  briefly  given,  to  prepare  .the 
student  for  this  **  mixed  mode  "  of  reading  ancient 
history. 

I.  The  Law. 

L  Genesis, — ^The  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
its  name  from  the  word,  Fevco-ur,  Genesis,  used  by  the 
Septuagint  or  Greek  translation  of  the  scriptures  by 
seventy  persons.  The  word  rcvcorur,  signifies  generation, 
or  production,  or  creation,  and  is  given  as  a  name  to 
this  book,  because  the  book  contains  a  histoiy  of  the 
origin  or  beginning  or  creation  of  all  thing^.  The 
book  named  Genesis  includes  a  period  of  2369  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Joseph. 

II.  Exodus. — E^o&)9. — This  also  is  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  going  out  or  departure.  This  name 
is  given  to  the  book  because  it  contains  an  accoimt  of 
the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land 
of  Egypt.  Exodus  begins  where  Genesis  ends,  at 
the  death  of  Joseph,  and  ends  with  an  account  of  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia 
Petrsea  (called  also  in  English  stony  or  rocky  Arabia) 
at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Sinai. 

HI.  Levitictu. — ^The  word  Leviticus  is  formed  from 
the  word  Levi,  and  is  given  as  a  name  to  the  book 
because  the  book  contiuns  a  history  of  the  things 
which  relate  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  Levitts  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  tabernacle  and 
in  the  temple.  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  described  as 
having  been  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  which 
service  occupied  eight  days.  The  matters  related  in 
this  book  are  supposed  to  have  been  performed  in  the 
.space  of  one  month. 

rV.  Numbers, — This  book  is  named  Numbers  be- 
cause it  contains  an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt,  and  afterwards, 
when  they  had  completed  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness.  Laws  and  ceremonies— civil,  moral,  and 
ceremonial ;  sins  and  punishments  ;  joumeyings  and 
conquests  of  the  Jews,  are  also  described  in  this 
book.     It  comprehends  a  period  of  forty  years. 

V.  Deuteronomy, — ^The  word  Deuteronomy,  the 
name  of  this  book,  is  Greek  (A€vre/K>vo/io<r),  and 
signifies  The  Second  Law,  or  the  Law  Bepeated. 
This  book  is  so  named,  because  it  contains  the  ad- 
dress of  Moses  to  the  **  children  of  Israel,"  in  which 
Moses  repeats  and  explains  the  law.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work  during  five  weeks.  This  book 
contains  an  accoimt  of  the  death  of  Moses,  which 
account  was,  probably,  added  by  Joshua,  so  that  the 
nari'ative  is  continued  for  thirty  days  after  the  death 
of  Moses.  This  book,  therefore,  comprehends  a 
period  of  five  weeks  and  thirty  days.  These  five 
books,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deu- 
teronomy, were  written  by  Moses,  and  have  received 
the  name  Pentateuch,  fram  the  Greek  (ircvre)  five, 
and  rcvxa  (plural  of  r^v^^ptr^^ixoxa  tcvx^d)  books  or 
volumes. 
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n.  The  Historical  Books. 

VI.  Joshua, — ^The  book  of  Joshua  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  written  by  Joshua  himself,  Eleazar  and 
Samuel  having  added  the  accounts  of  things  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Joshua.  This  book  contains  a 
history  comprehending  a  period  of  24  years,  from 
1451  to  1417  B.C.,  the  year  m  which  Joshua  died. 

Vn.  Judges. — ^This  book  receives  its  name  from  its 
contents — ^the  historj^  of  the  Judges — and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  T\Titten  by  Samuel,  from  records  which 
had  been  preserved.  The  deatli  of  Samson  is  the 
last  account  in  the  book  of  any  event  when  taken  in 
the  order  of  time.  This  book  comprehends  a  period 
of  305  years,  from  1425  to  1120  b.c.  The  facts  re- 
lated in  the  last  five  chapters  of  this  book  happened 
in  the  year  1406  b.c,  or  in  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  Judges. 

VIII.  Ruth. — ^This  book  contains  the  history  of  a 
family  which  gave  origin  to  the  line  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  the  descendants  of  David.  The  facts  recorded 
in  this  book  are  dated  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  history  of  the  Judges,  from  1322  to  1312 
B.C.,  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  book  was,  no 
doubt,  written  by  Samuel  from  the  records  which 
had  been  preserved.  1.  Boaz  became  the  husband  of 
Euth.  Their  son  was — 2.  Ohed.  Obed's  son  was — 
3.  Jesse.  Jesse's  son  was — 4.  Barid.  Thus  David's 
father  was  Jesse;  David's  grandfather  was  Obed; 
David's  groat  grandfather  was  Boaz. 

IX.  \st  Samuel. — The  fii-st  twenty-four  chapters  of 
this  bj^k  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Samuel.  They  contain  a  continuation  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Judges  to  the  election  and  anointing  of  Saul, 
B.C.,  1095,  thus  carrying  the  times  of  the  extraordi- 
nary officers  down  to  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
later,  and  making  the  whole  period  of  the  times  of 
the  extraordinary  officers — the  Judges — ^to  be  330. 
years.  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer,  are 
supposed  to  have  com2)leted  the  books. — 1st  Chron., 
XXIX.  29.  This  book  comprehends  a  period  of  115 
years,  from  1171  to  1056,  b.c.  It  ends  with  the 
death  of  Saul,  who  reigned  40  years. 

X.  2nd  Samuel. — ^This  book  contains  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  David,  a  period  of  forty  years.  Nathan 
and  Gad  were,  in  all  probability,  the  authors  of  this 
book.. 

XI.  Ist  Kings. — This  book  contains  an  account  of 
the  Jewish  histoiy,  properly,  down  to  the  doatli  of 
Ahab,  897  b.c  The  succeeding  verses  of  the  last 
chapter  (41 — 53)  belong  to  tlie  narrative  contained 
in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  for  they  relate  to  the 
reigns  of  Jehoshophat  and  Ahaziah  as  being  termin- 
ated, and  these  reigns  are  carried  to  a  close  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings.  This  book  contains  a  period 
of  118  years,  from  1015  to  897  B.c 

Xn.  2nd  Kings. — ^This  book  contains  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Jewish  history'-  to  the  time  of  the  final 
captivity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  by  Nebucliadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  This  book  comprehends  a  period 
of  308  years,  from  890  to  588  b.c  The  last  four 
verses  of  this  book  contain  an  account  of  the  kindness 
shewn  to  Jehoichin,  King  of  Judah,  by  EvilmerOdach, 


king  of  Babylon.  The  king  of  Judah  waa  taken 
from  liis  dungeon,  and  seated  at  the  royal  table  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  been  in  the 
dungeon  nearly  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  released 
in  the  thirtj'-seventh  j'ear  of  his  captivity. 

Xin.  \st  Chronicles. — This  boot  contains  several 
genealogical  tables,  in  its  first  nine  chapters,  from  the 
Creation,  b.c  4004,  to  the  year  1200  b.c     There  is  in 
the  fourth  chapter  one  exception  to  the  dreary  waste 
of  uninteresting  narrative.     The  date  is  1300,   b.c 
Tlie  words  are  in  the  9th  and  10th  verses :  "  And  Jabez 
waa  more  honourable  than  his  brethren;   and  his 
mother  called  his  name  Jabez  (sorrowful!  saying, 
*  Because  I  bare  him  with  sorrow.'  "     *'  And  Jabez 
called  on  the  Qod  of  Israel,  saying,  *0h!  that  Thoii 
wouldst  bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coast ;  and 
that  Thy  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that  Thou 
wouldst  keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve 
me!'      And  Gk>d  granted  him  that  which  he   re- 
quested." 

The  remainder  of  the  book  contains  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Saul,  and  of  the  reign  of  David  to  its 
close,  1015  B.C. 

The  word  "  Chronicles"  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  (Xpovofr)  signifjang  time.  The  books  of  chroni- 
cles, called  by  the  Septuaguit  the  (irapaX.€twofjjeyoL) 
omitted  words  Aoyot  (or  books  of  words  omitted), 
give  a  narrative  of  events  according  to  the  time  in 
which  the  events  liave  occurred. 

XIY.  2nd  Chronichs. — ^This  book  contains  a  histoid 
of  the  kings  of  Judah.  It  relates  events  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  are  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Kings.  It  is  almost  silent  about  the 
idolatrous  kings  of  Israel.  It  commences  with  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  ends  with  the  last  captivity  of 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  588  b.c  The  last  two  verses 
contain  an  account  of  the  decree  of  Gyrus  (the  Elder: 
Xenophon's  Cyroi)6dia  contains  an  account  of  him) 
for  the  building  of  the  temjde  in  Jerusalem,  B.C.  5  36. 

XV.  Ezra. — This  book  was  written  by  Ezra,  whoso 
name  it  bears.  It  contains  an  account  of  Jewish 
histoiy  from  the  decree  of  Cjtus,  b.c  536  to  b.c 
456,  a  period  of  80  years. 

XVI.  Nehemiah. — This  book  was  \iTitten  by  Nehe- 
miah,  whose  name  it  beara.  It  contains  a  histon'  of 
the  Jews,  from  B.c  446  to  b.c  434,  a  period  of  twelve 
vears. 

XA^'II.  Esther. — ^This  book  contains  an  account  of 
Esther,  a  Jewish  captive,  whose  name  it  bears.  Tlie 
events  related  in  this  book  happened  between  B.C. 
521  and  b.c  495,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years. 
Some  have  remarked  that  the  word  Grod  is  not  foiuid 
in  the  book. 

in. — The  Devotional  Books. 

X\TII.  Job. — This  book  contains  an  account  of  the 
afflictions  of  Job,  whose  name  it  bears.  Job  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  this  histor}',  and  Moses  is 
supposed  to  have  copied  the  manuscript,  whilst 
acting  as  a  shepheiKl  in  the  land  of  Midian ;  and 
aftei-wards  to  have  added  the  book  of  Job  to  his 
own  writings.     Thus  making  six  books,  the  foiuida- 
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tion  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  The  book 
of  Job  is  supposed  to  have  boon  the  means  of  affording 
consolation  to  the  Jews  in  the  -vrilderness.  Moses 
may  have  written  the  ninetieth  Psalm  for  the  puii^oso 
of  consoling  the  Jews  in  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  when  the  Lonl  decreed  the  forty  yeara' 
wanderings  as  a  punishment  on  aecoimt  of  their  belief 
in  the  false  spies,  and  of  their  unbelief  in  Caleb  and 
Joshua. 

XIX.  PmIum, — ^This  book  contains  one  lumdred 
and  fifty  Psalms,  of  which  the  larger  number  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  David.  They  are 
written  in  poetrj'  in  the  original  Hebrew.  Even 
in  our  translation,  which  is  prose,  the  sentiments 
and  language  impress  us  b}'  their  great  beauty  and 
Bublimitj'.  Everj'  good  man  finds  that  the  reading 
of  tliis  book  is  'profitable  to  his  understanding  and 
to  his  heart. 

XX.  J^roverh, — This  book  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. The  proverbs  were  spoken  by  himself  prin- 
ripaUy.  He  may  have  collected  all  the  pwverbs 
fipoken  or  recorded  as  having  been  spoken  by  wise 
men  before  and  during  his  time.  This  book  may, 
therefore,  contain  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
world,  even  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  1015  b.c. 
Some  of  the  proverbs  have  dates  b.c.  700,  i\  25  to 
30,  inclusive.  The  last  chapter  may  have  been  in 
.Solomon's  original  collection.  It  iDcars  date  b.c. 
1000.  The  chapter  dated  b.c.  700  contains  proverbs 
collected  by  order  of  king  Hezekiah  from  tradi- 
tionary' sayings  of  Solomon.  And  as  the  men  of 
Ilezekiah  may  mean  Isaiah,  Shebna,  and  other  in- 
spired men,  we  may  consider  these  i)roverbs  in 
e.  25  —  30  OA  of  equal  authority  with  the  other 
proverbs  of  Solomon.  Solomon  may  be  considered 
as  the  author  of  all  the  proverbs. 

XXI.  EccUnia%tes — (Greek) — ^means,  the  preacher. 
This  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Solomon  after  his  conversion  from  the  sins  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  This  supposition  is  the  only 
KTonnd  of  hope  that  he  was  converted.  The  book 
shews  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  of  all  the  glorj-  of 
this  world. 

XXII.  SoIomon*M  Song, — ^This  poem  was  written 
l»y  Solomon  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egyi>t.  Some  think 
that  the  poem  is  figurative,  that  it  is  an  allegoiy,  or 
wmtinued  figurative  representation  of  Christ's  love 
to  his  Church.  Some  aoubt  this  latter  opinion,  and 
Uolieve  the  first  opinion. 

IV. — ^The  Prophetical  Books. 

XXm.  iMaiah. — The  prophetical  books  were  written 
^y  the  prophets.  Ever^^  prophet  wrote  his  own 
propheciee,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  book  containing 
them.  Isaiah  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Fzziah, 
Jotliam,  Aha2,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  He 
prophesied  from  d.c.  760  to  692,  a  perit)d  of  68 
yt*ars.  Tho  first  five  chapters  are  supposed  to  have 
^a  written  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  the  sixth 
chapter  in  the  reign  of  <K>tham,  the  seventh  to  the 
fift^tibi  yjx.  the  reign  of  Ahax,  and  all  thQ  remaining 


chapters  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah  has  been 
called  **  the  Evangelical  Prophet,"  and  *'  the  Fifth 
Evangelist,"  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  his  pro- 
phecies concerning  tho  Messiah.  Our  blessed  Lord 
referred  to  Isaiah's  prophecies  on  His  miracles, 
in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  Him  by  John  the 
Baptist's  disciples,  by  the  direction  of  the  Baptist, 
who  was  then  in  prison.  The  Baptist  (^*  The  voice 
of  one  crjang  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight,")  could  easily 
understand  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  predictions  in 
his  own  person,  and  of  Isaiah's  predictions  respecting 
the  Messiah's  miracles,  and  doctrines,  and  character, 
and  prophecies,  as  having  their  fulfilment  in  the 
pei*8on  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  pi'ophecies  of  Isaiah  are  divided  into  two 
parts:  **Tho  early  and  the  later  Isaiah."  Tho  first 
part  contains  thiriy-seven  chapters.  The  second  part 
contains  twenty-nine  chapters — sixty-six  in  all. 

In  the  end  of  the  forty-fourth  chapter,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  the  forty-fifth  chapter,  the  name  of 
C>Tus  is  found.  Cyrus  is  called  the  Lord's  shepherd, 
the  Lord's  anointed.  Xenophon  wrote  his  Cyroprodia, 
or  education  of  ( Vrus,  in  honour  of  this  great  man,  and 
as  a  means  of  instnicting  other  rulers  and  govomora. 
This  C^TUs  is  calle<l  the  elder  Cj'rus,  or  Cyrus  tho  elder. 

Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder  by  a  wooden  saw  by  the 
command  of  his  nephew,  Manasseh. 

XXIY.  Jeremiah  was  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. He  prophesied  about  seventy  years  after  tho 
death  of  Isaiah  His  projihesies  were  uttered  between 
B.C.  629  and  B.C.  588,  a  period  of  41  years.  Ho 
foretold  the  Babylonish  ca2)tivity,  and  witnessed  tho 
fulfilment  of  his  i)rophecies  concerning  it.  His  book 
of  Prophecies,  written  by  himself,  is  a  history  of  his 
own  times.  He  prophecies  little  concerning  the 
Messiah.  He  foretold  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  remnant  of  the  Jews 
in  Jerusalem  would  go  down  into  Eg)'])t.  They  feared 
the  return  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  warned 
them.  He  assured  them  that  they  should  be  safe  if  they 
remained  in  their  own  land,  but  that  if  they  went 
into  Egj-pt  Nebuchadnezzar  would  invade  Eg^-pt,  and 
overcome  Egj'pt,  and  lead  into  captivity  tho  Jewish 
remnant,  and  the  vanquished  Egyi)tian8.  The  Jews 
disregarded  these  warnings.  They  went  into  Eg)i)t. 
They  brought  Jeremiah  with  them.  A\Tien  they  saw 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  invading  Eg^'pt,  they  stoned 
to  death  Jeremiah,  whose  warning  voice*  intended  the 
safety  of  his  nation. 

XXV.  Lamentations. — This  book  contains  the 
lamentations  which  Jeremiah  uttered  over  the  ruins 
of  his  city  and  of  his  countr}'.  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
Eg\i)t  for  his  wages.  He  ha<l  waged  a  war  against 
Tyre  for  thirteen  years.  The  Tyrians  built  a  new 
city  on  an  island  veiy  near  to  the  mainland,  and 
removed  all  their  effects  to  it.  Thev  sent  the  re- 
mainder  of  their  population  and  of  their  effects  into 
their  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  ^f  editerranean  sea. 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  no  ships.  The  TjTians  were 
safe.  Egypt  was  the  reward  assigned  by  Providence 
to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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The  Jews  suffered  the  miseries  which  they  had 
brought  upon  themeelyes  by  their  continued  disre- 
gard of  God's  prophety  Jeremiah,  and  by  their  false 
reliance  upon  themselves  and  upon  Egypt,  to  their 
complete  neglect  of  all  Ood's  ordinances,  to  their 
practical  unbelief,  And  to  their  practical  denial  of  the 
existence  of  God. 

The  description  of  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
after  their  thirteen  years  service,  is  given  thus  by 
Ezekiel,  xxix.  18-20: — ''Son  of  man,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  caused  his  army  to  serve 
a  great  service  against  Tyrus.  Every  head  was 
made  bald,  and  every  shoidder  was  peeled,  yet  had 
he  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service 
which  he  had  served  against  it.  Therefore,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  :  Benold,  I  will  give  the  land  of 
Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
he  shall  take  her  Inultitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and 
take  her  prey ;  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army. 
I  have  given  to  him  the  land  of  Egypt  for  his  labour 
wherewith  he  served  against  it  (Tyre),  because  they 
wrought  for  Me,  saith  the  Lord  God. " 

XXVI.  Ezekiel. — This  book  contains  the  prophecies 
which  Ezekiel  delivered  in  Babylon  from  b.c.  595  to 
B.C.  574,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  Ezekiel  was 
inspired  by  God  to  instruct,  and  reprove,  and  comfort 
the  captive  Jews.  Ezekiel  foretold  the  destruction  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  christian  church  under 
the  figure  of  a  temple.  The  Jews  have  always  con- 
sidered Ezekiel  obscure  in  his  manner  of  expression. 
St.  John,  in  his  book  called  the  Apocalypse,  Revelation, 
is  similar  to  Ezekiel  in  the  obscurity  of  his  expression. 
The  Jews  believe  that  EzekieVs  prophecies  were 
delivered  in  obscure  language  by  divine  appointment, 
as  a  punishment  to  them  on  account  of  their  sins. 

XXVn.  Daniel. — ^This  book  contains  a  history  of 
the  affairs  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  of  the  prophecies 
which  Daniel  delivered.  Daniel  wrote  his  prophecies 
from  B.C.  607  to  b.c.  534,  a  period  of  73  years. 
His  prophecies  are  so  accurate  that  they  seem  like 
histories  of  past  events,  rather  than  predictions  of 
coming  events.  His  prophecy  of  our  Lord's  first 
advent  is  an  everlasting  testimony  against  the  Jews 
for  their  obstinacy  in  rejecting  the  Mopsiah.  Daniel 
has  foretold  also  our  Lord's  second  advent  to  judge 
the  world.  Daniel  was  called  on  to  explain  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  in  Belfiliazzar*s  feast.  In 
the  same  night  he  met  Cj^nis  (the  elder)  entering 
Babylon  in  triumph,  and  he  shewed  to  Cyrus  the  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah's  prophecies,  which  foretold  the  events 
of  that  night,  and  which  described  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  as  named  Cyinis,  "  God's  anointed," 
''  God's  shepherd." 

XXYIII.  Hoeea. — He  prophesied  to  the  ten  tribes 
from  B.C.  785  to  b.c.  725,  a  period  of  sixty  years. 
He  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  glory 
of  the  christian  church. 

XXIX.  Joel. — ^He  foretold  God's  judgment  upon 

the  Jews,  warned  them  of  approaching  calamity, 

and  entreated  them  to  ''repent."    He  foretold  the 

out-pouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  fulfilled  on  the 
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day  of  Pentecost,  as  St.  Peter  has  explained  the  words 
of  Joel,  and  was  fulfilled  subsequently  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  "  all  who  are  afar  off/'  during 
the  apostolic  ag^.     He  prophesied  B.C.  800. 

XaX.  Amoe. — He  was  one  of  the  herdsmen  of 
Tekoah,  whom  God  inspired  to  prophesy  agaiiust 
Israel,  Judah,  and  the  neighbouring  couninee.  Se 
prophesied  B.c.  787. 

XXXI.  Ohadiah, — ^He  foretold  the  destruction  of 
the  Edomites,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Esau. 
Heprophesied  B.c.  587. 

XXXn.  Jonah. — He  was  of  Gath-Hepher,  in 
Gtdilee.  He  was  commissioned  by  God  to  aenounce 
the  judgment  of  God  against  Nineveh.  He  relates 
the  circumstances  of  his  disobedience  and  punishment, 
of  his  repentance  and  forgiveness,  of  his  obedience,  of 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  mission,  and  of 
the  repentance  of  the  people  of  Nineveh.  His  foolish 
sorrow  on  account  of  the  mercy  of  God  towards  the 
Ninevites  he  tells  with  great  honesty.  He  was  a 
tvpe  of  our  blessed  Lord's  burial  and  resurrection. 
He  prophesied  b.c  862. 

xXxTTT  ifiVaA.— He  is  called  "theMorashthite," 
from  his  native  village,  Morasthi,  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Judah.  He  prophesied  in  the  reigna 
of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  He 
prophesied  against  Judah  and  Israel.  He  foretold 
that  Bethlehem  Ephrfita  should  be  the  place  of 
the  birth  of  the.  Messiah.  He  prophesied  m>m  b.c. 
750  to  B.C.  710,  a  period  of  40  years. 

XXXiy.  Nahum. — He  was  commissioned  by  God 
to  foretell  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  Ninevites 
had  repented  under  the  influence  of  the  preaching  of 
Jonah.  Wickedness  had  increased  since  that  time, 
and  God  sent  Nahum  to  utter  the  voice  of  terror. 
Nahum  prophesied  b.c.  713.  Jonah  prophesied  149 
years  before  Nahum  prophesied. 

XXXV.  Hdhak'K^. — He  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  foretell  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  of  the 
Chaldeans,  who  had  carried  Judah  and  Benjamin 
captive,  as  Nahum  had  been  commissioned  by  God  to 
foretell  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  of  the  Assyrians, 
who  had  canied  the  ten  tribes,  that  is  Israel,  captive. 
Hdbak-Ki^k  prophesied  b.c.  626.  The  third  chapter 
contains  his  prayer. 

XXXYI.  Zephaniah — He  foretold  the  ruin  of  Moab, 
Ammon,  Ethiopia,  and  Assyria.  He  foretold  the 
punishment  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  that  is,  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  restoration  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.     Ho  prophesied  b.c  630. 

XXXVII.  JKi^^tfi.— He  was  sent  by  God  to 
encourage  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  He  prophesied  the  success  which  should 
attend  their  efforts,  and  the  good  things  which  foreign 
nations  would  do  for  their  brethren  who  might 
return.     He  prophesied  B.c.  520. 

XXXATII.  Zechariah.—Re  is  the  author  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  the  hook  which  bears  his  name. 
The  last  six  chapters  were  written  by  Jeremiah.  St. 
Matthew  quotes  Jeremiah.  The  quotation  is  from 
the  last  six  chapters  of  Zechariah  {Matt,  xxvii.  9, 
Zee.  xi.  12 — 18).    Therefore,  the  Jews  believed  that 
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these  chapters  were  written  by  Jeremiah.  The  pro- 
phet 2^nariah.  prophesied  b.o.  520  to  b.o.  518,  a 
period  of  two  years.  He  prophesied  to  encoiirage 
and  console  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  predicted  the 
return  of  their  brethren  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  com- 
missioned  by  Gk>d  to  assist  Hagg&i. 

XXXIX.  Malaehi. — ^He  was  the  last  prophet  whom 
Qod  sent  to  the  Jews.  He  warned  them  of  evils 
to  come,  as  consequences  of  their  obstinacy,  and  of 
their  continued  and  unrepented  disobedience.  He 
prophesied  b.o.  397. 

The  prophets  may  be  arranged  according  to  their 
ministry : — 1.  Before;  2.  During;  and  3.  After  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 


I.  Bkfobi. 

B.C. 


1.  Jonah   862 

2.  Joel  800 

3.  AmoB   787 

4.  Hoaea  785 


5.  Isaiah 

6.  Micah 

7.  Nahum 


B.O. 

760 
760 
718 


8.  Zephanian  680 


n.  BXFOBB,  DUBINO, 
AND  AFTEB. 

B.O. 

1.  Jeremiah    ...  629 

2.  Hubbak-Euk  625 


m.  DuBuro. 

B.C. 

1.  Daniel  607 

2.  Ezekiel 595 

3.  Obadiah    587 


ly.  Ajteb. 

B.O. 

520 

2.  Zechariah  520 

8.  Malachl     897 


1. 


Hacg&i  .. 
Zechariah 


1.  The  contents  of  the  books  recorded  as  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  may  be  stated  in 
tabular  forms  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  the  diligent 
reader  of  the  Bible.  The  books  of  holy  writ,  already 
briefly  described,  contain  matters  of  vast  importance 
and  of  extreme  interest.  The  historian,  the  poet,  the 
natural  philosopher,  the  natural  historian,  the  mental, 
the  moral,  the  political  philosopher,  the  geographer, 
the  antiquarian,  the  linguist,  the  theologian,  may 
seek  and  find  abundant  satisfaction  in  meir  most 
laborious  and  persevering  honest  inquiries  in  this 
treasury  of  things  valuaWe,  which  relate  to  the  life 
which  now  is,  and  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

2.  The  chronology  of  the  Bible  may  be  stated  as  a 
guide  to  the  facts  recorded ;  and  both  chronological 
tables  and  tables  of  facts  may  be  found  useful  assist- 
ants to  memoiy  in  efforts  to  understand  as  well  as  to 
explain  to  self  and  to  others  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  Qod. 

3.  The  persevering  and  prayerful  student  of  holy 
writ  finds  happiness  and  holiness.  The  captious  and 
discontented  reader  of  Gtxl's  word  falls  into  the  rank 
of  the  followers  of  Job's  "vrife,  whose  motto  is,  **  Curse 
God  and  die.^^ 


Chbonolooigal  Table. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


1.  The  Creation b.o.  4004 

2.  The  Deluge    2349 

3.  The  Call  of  Abraham 1921 

4.  The  Going  into  Egypt 1706 

5.  The  (Joing  out  of  Egypt 1491 

6.  Joshua  enters  Canaan 1451 

7.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan 1444 

8.  The  Death  of  Joshua   1427 

9.  The  Interval 1425 

10.  The  Judges    1425 

11.  Saul    1095 

David 1055 

Solomon 1015 

Israel 975 

Judah     ...^ 975 

The  Captivity  of  Israel    721 

17.  The  Captivity  of  Judah 606 

18.  The  Second  Captivity  of  Judah  . .  588 

19.  Cyrus,  First  Decree 536 

20.  Darius,  Second  Decree 518 

21.  The  Persians.     Cyrus 536 

22.  Alexander's  Invasion   335 

23.  Alexander's  Death   323 

24.  Tlie  Egyptians 323 

2.5.  The  Syrians  211 

26.  The  Maccabees 166 

27.  Herod 40 

28.  The  Romans  (Pompey) 63 

29.  The  Death  of  Herod a.d.      2 

30.  The  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  26 

31.  Preaching  of  Christ 80 

32.  The  Crucifixion     83 

33.  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. ...  74 

1.  Th$  Contents  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
or  Covenant  may  be  stated  in  outlines : — ^The  interval 
Utween  Malachi  and  Christ,  or  between  the  return 

0 


7 

17 

2 

330 

40 


From  Tears. 

The  Creation  to  the  Deluge , 1655 

The  Deluge  to  the  Call  of  Abraham 428 

The  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  Qoina  into  Egypt. . , .  215 

The  Gk)ing  into  Egypt  to  the  Exodus 215 

The  Exodus  to  the  Entering  into  Canaan 40 

The  Entering  into,  to  the  Conquest  of,  Canaan. .  • . 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan  to  the  Death  of  Joshua, , 

The  Death  of  Joshua  to  the  Rise  of  Othniel 

The  Rise  of  Othniel  to  the  Anointing  of  Saul   . , , , 

The  Anointing  of  Saul  to  his  Death 

The  Death  of  Saul  to  the  Death  of  David 40 

The  Death  of  David  to  the  Death  of  Solomon  ....  40 

Israel  as  a  separate  Eongdom , 254 

Judah  as  a  separate  Eongdom 387 

Judah  longer  than  Israel 133 

First  Captivity  to  the  First  Decree  .......•....,,  70 

Second  Captivity  to  Second  Decree 7o 

Decree  of  Cyrus  to  Alexander 204 

From  Alexander's  Invasion  to  his  Death 12 

Alexander's  Death  to  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  Ride  112 

Egyptian  Rule  to  Syrian  ended 45 

Syrian  to  the  end  of  Maccabees , 126 

Maccabees  to  the  Death  of  Herod  . . ,  • ''42 

Herod  to  the  Preaching  of  John 24 

Preaching  of  John  to  me  Pleaching  of  Gluist  . , . !  3^ 

Precuihing  of  Christ  to  Hia  Crucifixion 3X 

The  Crucifixion  of  Christ  to  the  Destruction  of 

Jerusalem    44 


from  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  coming  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  may  be  stated  in  outlines,  as  intro- 
ductions to  more  extensive  studies  of  the  Word  of 
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Gk)d  and  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  ub  up 
and  to  give  to  us  an  inheritance  amongst  those  who 
are  sanctified. 

2.  The  Creation. — 1.  light.  2.  Air  and  Clouds. 
3.  Dry  Land  and  Seas.  4.  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars. 
6.  Fish  and  Birds.  6.  Beasts,  Eeptiles,  Man.  7. 
The  Sabbath. 

8.  JSden. — ^Armenia,  supposed  to  be  the  Eden  of 
holy  writ.  Ths  Bivers, — 1.  Pison,  called  also  Fharis. 
2.  GKhon,  called  also  Arazis.  ^.  Hiddekel,  called 
also  Tygiis.     4  Euphrates. 

4.  2%e  Law,—**  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  The  Law  was  broken. 
The  Fall.  We  all  fell  in  Adam.  We  are  restored  in 
Christ.     Thanks  be  to  God. 

5.  The  Serpent. — Satan  assumed  the  form  of  a 
serpent.  Enmity  between  fallen  man  and  satan. 
Christ  must  give  the  victory.  The  expulsion  from 
Eden.  The  ground  was  cursed.  Sorrow,  and  toil,  and 
death — Oman's  inheritance. 

6.  The  PromUe. — ^The  worship  of  God.  Abel's 
sacrifice  accepted.  Cain's  sacrince  rejected.  Abel 
offered  a  lamb  according  to  Divine  appointment, 
having  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  **  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Cain  manifested 
his  unbelief ;  he  offered  not  a  lamb.  If  he  would 
find  acceptance  with  God,  he  was  told  by  God  that 
''  sin,"  a  sin-offering  in  token  of  his  repentance  and 
faith,  "  lieth  at  the  door."  Cain  was  me  murderer 
of  his  brother  Abel.  He  envied  his  brother  Abel 
when  he  saw  that  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted,  and 
that  his  own  sacrifice  was  not  accepted.  Cain,  the 
first  murderer,  a  banished  and  branaed  fratricide,  or 
brother's  murderer. 

7.  Hie  Antediluvians,  or  they  who  lived  before  the 
deluge.  The  arts  of  civilized  life  are  described  as 
having  made  considerable  progress  amongst  those 
who  Lved  before  the  flood.  The  moral  inhabitants 
were  the  "  sons  of  God,"  supposed  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  Abel.  "The  daughters  of  men"  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  descendants  of  Cain.  '*  The  sons  of 
God"  married  the  daughters  of  men.  The  result 
was  the  flood.  The  lives  of  the  Antediluvians  were 
long.  From  Adam  to  Noah,  inclusive,  we  have  ten 
names:  1.  Adam,  who  lived  930  years.  2.  Seth 
(Adam's  son),  who  lived  912  years.  3.  Enos,  who  lived 
906  years.  4.  Cainan,  who  lived  910  years.  6.  Ma- 
hal-a-leel,  who  lived  896  years.  6.  Jared,  who  Hved 
962  years.  7.  Enoch,  who  lived  365  years.  8. 
Methuselah,  who  lived  969  years.  9.  Lamech,  who 
lived  777  years.  And,  10.  Noah,  who  lived  950 
years. 

8.  Ifoah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  he  and 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  their  wives,  entered 
into  the  ark.  Noah  was  employed  in  preparing  the 
ark  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  preached 
to  the  people  during  that  time.  Noah  sent  out  of 
the  ark :  I,  A  Haven,  who  did  not  return,  as  he  may 
have  foimd  support  upon  the  floating  dead  bodies. 
2.  A  Dove:  return.  3.  A  Dove;  return  with  an  olive 
branch.  4.  A  Dove;  no  return.  The  waters  had 
subsided,  or  settled  down.     Noah  came  forth  from 
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the  ark.    Noah's  sacrifice.    The  Rainbow,  God's  toker 
of  his  covenant,  never  to  destroy  the  world  by  a  flooii 

9.  The  Ark, — 1.  The  length  of  the  ark,  300  cubits 
2.  The  breadth  of  the  ark,  50  cubits.  3.  The  heigli 
of  the  ark,  30  cubits.  Animals  went  into  the  arl 
by  the  influence  of  divine  providence.  They  wei-< 
preserved,  and  came  out  of  the  ark  when  the  eartl 
was  prepared  to  receive  them.  1.  Clean  animals? 
seven  of  each  kind.  2.  Unclean  animals,  two  o 
each  kind.  The  Eain:  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
Noah  entered  the  ark,  2349,  b.c.  Noah  came  out  o 
the  ark,  2348,  B.C.  Noah  was  in  the  ark  one  yea: 
and  two  months. 

10.  The  Division  of  the  World, — 1.  Shem  had  Asia 
2.  Ham  (cursed  in  Canaan)  had  Africa.  3.  Japhe 
had  Europe,  with  the  prophetic  promise,  tliat  h.< 
should  be  enlarged,  and  that  he  should  dwell  in  tli* 
tents  of  Shem.  Our  possessions  in  Lidia  may  bf 
considered  as  a  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  promise 
4.  Noah  founded  the  Chinese  empire.  The  peoplt 
multiplied.  The  families  proceeding  from  Noah  anc 
his  three  sons,  and  the  wives  of  Noah  and  of  hi£ 
three  sons,  these  eight  persons  formed  the  populatioi 
of  the  world.  The  children  of  God  and  the  children 
of  men  existed  before  the  flood,  and  in  the  noiv 
generation  after  the  flood,  they  shewed  their  exist- 
ence, and  have  never  ceased  to  call  themselves,  M<3 
former,  the  children  of  God:  and  the  latter,  lovers  of  thie 
world  rather  than  lovers  of  God. 

11.  Kimrod. — ^The  birth  of  Nimrod  the  son  of  Cush 
was  B.C.  2218.  He  is  described  as  *'a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord."  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel  (Babylon),  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and 
Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  The  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  is  dated  29  years  earlier,  b.c.  2247. 
The  confusion  of  language  was  designed  to  destrov 
ambition  which  desired  universal  monarchy.  Nine- 
veh was  founded  by  Ninus,  B.C.  2059,  on  tne  Tigris. 
Babylon,  a  son  of  Belus,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates. 

12.  Terah  was  a  descendant  of  Eber,  from  whom 
the  Jews  derive  the  name  Hebrews.  Some  sup- 
pose that  Hebrews  is  derived  from  the  word  which 
signifies  to  pass  over,  from  the  fact  that  Terah  and 
his  son  Abraham  and  his  nephew  Lot  and  their 
families  passed  over  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees 
from  Ur  to  Haran,  in  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  when 
God  called  Abraham.  Eber  signifies  the  country  on 
the  other  side.  Terah  died  in  Haran.  Terah'e  eldest 
son,  Haran,  died  before  his  father  died.  This  was  a 
circumstance  then  imknown  amongst  mankind,  the 
son  to  die  before  his  father  died. 

13.  The  Call  of  Abraham, — The  name  of  Abram's 
wife  was  Sarai.  Lot  was  the  son  of  Haran.  He 
was,  therefore,  the  nephew  of  Abraham.  Sarai  was 
barren.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Terah,  Abram's 
father;  but  not  the  daughter  of  Abram's  motlier. 
The  name  of  Abram  was  changed  to  Abraham,  that 
is,  father  of  a  great  multitude.  The  name  of  Sarai 
was  changed  to  Sarah,  that  is,  princess.  Terah  had 
fallen  into  idolatry.  The  word  Teraphim  (idols)  may 
have  its  origin  from  Terah's  love  of  tne  use  of  images 
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in  hifl  divine  worship.  The  call  of  Abraham  was,  in 
the  order  of  dirine  providence,  designed  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  idolatry,  or  the  use  of  images  or  pictures,  or 
other  representatives  in  divine  worsHp.  The  history 
of  the  Jews  is  a  history  of  disobedience  to  the  divine 
will,  the  Jews  lapsing  into  idolatry,  and  God  recall- 
inff  them  to  obedience  of  the  holy  commandment 
delivered  to  them.  The  Babylonidi  captivity  termi- 
nated the  Jewish  disposition  to  idolatry.  The  syna- 
gogue worship,  and  the  reading  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  every  Sabbath  day,  must  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  this  marked  repentance  in  the  Jewish 
character.  Images  and  pictures  used  in  divine  wor- 
ship are  supposed  to  represent  beings,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, who  are  believed  to  have  power  to  kiU  and  to 
make  alive,  to  curse  and  to  bless,  to  make  happy  and 
to  make  miserable.  The  voice  of  Qod,  in  the  Bible, 
cries  aloud,  **  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  LoTd.^'—Deut,  vi.  4. 

14.  2%e  Conduct  of  Abraham,— I.  Faithful  to  God. 
Called  *  *  the  friend  of  God. ' '  His  steward  was  Eliezar 
of  Damascus.  Abraham  was  accused  of  falsehood  by 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  accused  of  false- 
hood  by  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar.  The  Egyptian 
and  the  Philistine  kings  had  these  names  uurough 
many  successive  generations.  (See  Gen,  zii.  and  zz. ; 
change  of  names,  Gen,  zvii.)  Abraham  was  fourscore 
and  ten  years  old  when  Islunael,  his  son  by  Hagar, 
was  bom.  **Beer-la-hai-roi,"  the  well  of  him  who 
liveth  and  seeth  me.  Hagar's  son  must  be  called 
'^Ishmael."  Hagar  must  return  to  her  mistress. 
"Abram  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  when 
Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abram." — Gen,  xvi.  Kadesh 
and  Bered. 

Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  and 
Ishmael,  his  son,  was  thirteen  years  old  when  cir- 
cumcised. 

15.  The  Three  AngeU  appear  to  Abraham.  He 
outertains  them.  The  birth  of  Isaac  foretold.  The 
promises  made  to  Abraham :  1 .  That  he  should  be 
the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring,  when  he  had  no 
prospect  of  a  child  by  Sarah.  2.  That  his  seed 
ahoiud  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan  to  which  he  had 
no  title,  for  which  he  had  no  heir,  and  which  was 
fully  occupied  by  its  own  possessors.  3.  That  in  his 
seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed, 
wliPn  he  was  a  private  person,  without  a  place  to  set 
lus  foot  ou,  that  is,  without  any  possession  in  the 
laud,  without  any  certain  dwelling-place.  Abraham 
prayed  to  the  chief  of  these  three  angels  who  re- 
nminod  with  him,  whilst  the  other  two  went  to  Lot,  on 
tlie  vastem  side  of  the  Jordan.  Abraham  addressed 
tliis  augel  as  God.  **  Before  Abraham  was  *Iam,*  " 
John  viii.  58.  ''I  Bm.''—JSrod,  iii.  14.  The  pre- 
oxUtence  and  deity  of  our  blessed  Lord  aro  clearly 
^*^  forth  in  these  passages  of  holy  writ. 

16.  The  Cities  of  the  Plain,—!,  Sodom.  2.  Gomor- 
t^.  3.  Admah.  4.  Zeboim;  and  5.  Zoar.  The 
four  cities  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  Zoar 
*TW  spared  in  answer  to  Lot's  prayer.  Lot's  wife 
looked  behind,  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt.  Lot  and 
his  two  umnarried  daughters  arrived  safely  in  Zoar. 


2.  Lot's  Enemiee. 

1.  Amraphel,  K.  of  Shinar. 

2.  Ajloch,  K  of  EUasar.   ' 

8.  Chedarlaomar  K.  of  £Um. 
4.  Tidal,  K.  of  Nations. 


They  afterwards  left  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  a  mountain 
cave.  1.  Ammon.  2.  Moab.  The  firstborn  bare 
Moab.  2.  The  younger  bare  Ammon. — Gen.  xix.  37-38. 
17.  Ahraham^e  Courage  in  War, — Lot  obtained 
friends  and  wealth,  and  loss  in  Sodom.  He  had, 
during  his  residence  in  Sodom,  to  imderstand  that 
old  mends  may  be  the  best  friends.  He  found 
enemies  who  plundered  his  goods.  His  old  friend, 
Abraham,  forced  the  spoil  from  the  plunderers. 

1.  Lot's  Friends. 

1.  Bera,  King  of  Sodom. 

2.  Binha,  K.  of  Gomorrah. 
8.  Shinab,  EL  of  Admah. 

4.  Shemeber,  K.  of  Zeboiim. 

5.  The  K.  of  Bela,  1. 1.  Zoar. 

The  four  kings  invaded  the  territories  of  the  five 
kings.  The  battle  was  favourable  to  the  invaders. 
They  took  Lot  and  his  goods,  and  were  retiring 
laden  with  plunder  which  they  had  taken  from  many 
neighbouring  territories.  Abraham  armed  his  three 
hundred  ana  eighteen  servants  whom  he  had  in  his 
house.  No  doubt  he  secured  the  services  of  his 
neighbours.  He  pursued,  overtook,  conquered,  and 
spoiled  the  invaders.  He  rescued  Lot  and  restored 
to  him  and  to  Lot's  friends  their  property,  which  the 
spoilers  had  been  carrying  away. — Gen,  xiv.  b.o.  1913. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  at  the  Coimdl  of  Nice  in 
Bithynia,  a.d.  325,  summoned  by  Constantino  to  form 
the  true  confession  of  the  faith,  three  himdred  and 
eighteen  bishops  attended  the  ooimcil.  The  appear- 
ance of  Melchisedek,  his  blessing  pronoimcea  upon 
Abraham  returning  victorious  after  his  niffht  attack, 
his  receiving  from  Abraham  ''tithes  of  all,"  his 
giving  to  Abraham  bread  and  wine,  his  beine 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  are  matters  enlained 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Melchi- 
sedek was  a  type  of  Christ.  Melchisedek  is,  histori* 
caily,  without  father  and  mother.  His  priesthood  is 
without  succession.  He  was  greater  than  Abraham. 
Our  blessed  Lord  is  our  high  priest.  His  priesthood 
has  no  succession.  He  is  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek. 

A  reference  to  creation  brings  to  mind  the  hope  of 
rest  in  another  world,  by  which  Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchs  were  animated.  God  set  apart,  for  the 
rest  of  the  human  body  and  for  divine  worship,  a 
seventh  portion  of  time.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man.  The  Sabbath  was  instituted  to  cause  mankind 
to  remember,  first,  the  creation,  and  second,  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage^  {Deut. 
V.  15 ;)  and  third,  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  '^I  (John)  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day." — Itev,  i.  10.  "There  remaineth,  therefore,  a 
rest  for  the  people  of  God." — Seh,  iv.  9.  Some 
understand  these  words  to  mean  the  rest  or  Sabbath 
of  the  christian  church  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  christian  church  in  heaven. 

Geneeis  L— (1.)  "Li  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  (2.)  "The  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  (3.)  "  And 
God  said:'*  1.  The  Father.  2.  The  Holy  Ghost. 
3.  The  Word  of  Qtodi.—John  i.   1 :  **  The  Word  w^s 
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GK)d."  Acts  V.  3-4 :  "  To  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghoet. 
Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  Gk)d."  The 
deity  and  personality  of  the  Holy. Ghost,  and  the 
pre-existence  and  deity  of  the  Word,  are  thus  made 
manifest.  The  \mion  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  seen  in  Gen,  i.  26 :  *  *  And  God 
said,  let  us  make  man.''  This  union  of  three  persons 
is  called  the  Trinity — ires  in  uno,  three  in  one.  We 
may  discover  in  the  mythology  of  heathen  nations 
certain  opinions  which  appear  to  have  their  origin  in 
these  divine  instructions  given  to  the  patriarchs. 

18.  Ahraham^s  fajnily. — 1.  Isaac  was  bom  when 
his  father  Abraham  was  one  hundred  years  old.  ELis 
father  circumcised  Isaac  when  the  child  was  eight 
days  old,  according  to  divine  command.  Ha^r,  the 
mother  of  Ishmael,  was  an  Egyptian.  Abraham 
made  a  great  feast  when  Isaac  was  weaned.  Sarah 
saw  Ishmael  mocking.  She  said  to  Abraham,  '^  Cast 
out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  the 
bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  wilh  my  son,  even  with 
Isaac." — Gen,  xxi.  10,  GaL  iv.  30.  Abraham  cast 
out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son  on  the  following 
morning.  He  gave  bread  and  a  bottle  of  .water  to 
Hagar.  She  and  her  son  wandered  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Beersheba.  The  water  was  spent  in  the 
bottle.  The  child  was  ready  to  perish.  Hagar  had 
laid  him  under  a  shrub,  and  then  sitting  at  some 
distance  from  him,  mournfully  expected  his  death. 
God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad.  The  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven.  God  opened  Hagar's 
eyes.  She  saw  a  well  of  water.  She  filled  her 
bottle  with  the  water  and  gave  to  the  lad  drink.  The 
lad  grew.  God  had  promised  to  make  him  a  great 
nation.  The  lad  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  and  became 
an  archer.  He  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
His  mother  took  for  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

Abraham  dug  a  well.  He  called  it  Beersheba,  the 
well  of  the  oath.  Abimelech  and  Abraham  made 
a  covenant.  They  swear  to  keep  the  covenant. 
Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs  by  themselves.  This 
was  the  token  of  the  covenant.  Abraham  planted  a 
grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
me  Lord,  the  everlasting  God.  And  Abraham  so- 
journed in  the  Philistine's  land  many  days. 

God  did  tempt,  or  try,  the  faith  of  Abraham.  He 
commanded  Abraham  to  take  his  son  Isaac,  to 
proceed  to  Moimt  Moriah,  and  on  that  moimt  to  offer 
up  his  son  for  a  burnt  offering.  Abraham  obeyed 
the  conmiand,  and  on  the  third  day  of  his  journey 
came  in  sight  of  the  mountain.  God  interfered  when 
Abraham  was  about  to  slay  his  son.  A  ram,  caught 
in  a  thicket  by  his  horns,  was  the  sacrifice  which 
Gt>d  accepted  in  exchange  for  Isaac.  Abraham  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Jehovah  Jireh,  the  Lord  will 
see  or  provide.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  called  out  of 
heaven  to  Abraham,  and  declared  that  God  would 
bless  liJTn  and  his  posterity,  ''  because  thou  hast 
done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 
only  son." — Gen,  xxii.    John^  iii. 

Sarah  was  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  years 
old.  She  died  in  Kirjatharba,  the  same  is  Hebron, 
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in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Abraham  bought  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  from  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in  the  presence 
of  the  children  of  Ileth.  Ephron  wished  to  give  the 
grave,  but  Abraham  would  purchase  it.  He  weighed 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  gave  to  Ephron 
this  sum  as  the  i)riee  of  Machpelah;  after  this  Abra- 
ham buried  his  wife  in  the  cave. 

Eliezer  of  Damascus  {Gen,  xv.)  was  the  steward  of 
Abraham's  house.  Abraham,  Gen,  xxiv.,  was  old. 
He  would  provide  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  Ho 
made  his  servant  (the  oldest  servant  of  his  house) 
put  his  hand  under  his  (Abraham's)  thigh,  and  swear 
by  the  Lord,  the  Qt>d  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the 
earth,  that  he  would  not  take  a  wife  from  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites  amongst  whom  "I 
dwell ;"  but  that  the  servant  would  go  to  Abraham's 
own  country,  and  to  his  kindred,  and  take  a  wife 
unto  his  son  Isaac.  The  faithful  servant,  trusting 
in  God's  direction,  succeeded  in  obtaining  Bebekah, 
the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  son  of  Milcah,  the  wife  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  as  a  wife  for  Isaac 
Eebekah  and  her  maids  rode  on  the  camels  which 
the  servant  had  brought  with  him.  They  followed 
the  servant.  Isaac  was  in  the  field  meditating. 
Eebekah  learned  from  the  servant  that  the  man  was 
his  master.  She  had  lighted  off  the  camel.  She  took 
a  vail  and  covered  herself.  Isaac  took  Rebekah  into 
his  mother's  tent.  She  became  his  wife.  Isaac  and 
Eebekah  having  lived  faithfully  together,  are  re- 
garded as  examples  of  conjugal  fiddity  and  happi- 
ness throughout  all  generations. 

Abraham  left  to  Isaac  all  his  valuable  property. 
He  sent  into  the  east  countiy  his  sons  by  Ins  concu- 
bines, giving  to  them  portions  of  his  property  called 
gifts.  Abraham  died  b.c.  1853.  He  had  lived  one 
hundred  three  score  and  fifteen  years,  (175  years.) 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the 
East  do  not  change.  A  comparison  between  the 
present  and  the  former  races  may  be  useful  and 
interesting. 

19.  The  Sacrifice  of  Ahram^  Gen,  xv.,  was  directed 
by  God.  1.  A  heifer  of  three  years  old.  2.  A  he 
goat  of  three  years  old.  3.  A  ram  of  three  years  old- 
4.  A  turtle  dove.  5.  A  pigeon.  These  were  the 
animals  appointed  for  sacrifices  in  the  Law  of  Moses. 

The  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  were  divided.  The 
turtle  dove  and  pigeon  were  not  divided.  The  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  Abraham.  The  smoking^ 
furnace  represented  Abraham's  posterity  in  Egyptian 
bondage ;  the  burning  lamp  represented  God.  The 
smoking  furnace  and  the  burning  lamp  passed  be- 
tween 9ie  divided  victims.  This  was  a  form  of 
agreement  between  the  contracting  parties.  Similar 
forms  existed  amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

20.  The  Sacrifice  if  Noah, — Gen,  viii.  When  Noah 
came  out  of  the  ark,  *^  He  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  every  dean 
fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar."  The 
Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour.  Noah's  sacrifice  was 
accepted.  Gbd  promised  that  he  would  not  again 
curse  the  earth  with  a  flood.  "While  the  earth 
remaineth,  seed-time  andharvesty  and  cold  and  heat, 
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and  summer  and  -winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall 
not  cease."  '^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
**  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  of  God 
"  made  he  man."  "  I  do  set  my  how  in  the  cloud,  and 
'^  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me 
**  and  the  earth." 

21.  The  Rainbow. — The  rainbow  is  mentioned  four 
times  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  I^  ^®  book  of  Genesis j 
ix.  13  :  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall 
**  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
"  earth."  (2.)  In  the  book  of  Ezehiel,  i.  28 :  **  As  the 
'*  appearance  of  the  bow  which  is  in  the  cloud  in  the 
**  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  appearance  of  the  bright- 
'^  ness  round  about.  This  was  the  appearance  of 
''  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  when 
**  I  saw  it,  I  fell  upon  my  face,  and  I  heard  a  voice 
**  of  one  who  spake."  (3.)  In  the  book  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John  the  Divine,  iv.  3  :  "  And  he  who 
''  Bat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine 
''  stone,  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the 
"  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald."  (4.)  In 
Sev.  X.  1  :  ''  And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  come 
"  down  from  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  a 
''  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it 
<<  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire." 

In  JSbmer^s  Iliad,  bk.  xi.,  lines  27-28,  are  these 
worda : 

*'  Tpcis  tKimpffy  ipunriv  coikotcs,  as  re  Kpovoov. 
"  "Ev  v€<l>€i  OTTjpi^e,  r€pas  lupcfirtav  av^powrwv." 

«  Three  on  either  side  like  to  rainbows,  which  the 
eon  of  Saturn  has  fixed  in  the  doud,  a  sign  of  arti- 
culately speaking  men." 

In  Oen.  ix.  13,  are  these  words: — "To  to^ov 
ytiov  rl^TifAi  iv  ry  V€<f>€\'Qy  koI  etrrai  cmt  crrjfuiov  SiadtjKrp- 
dva  futrov  €fAov  koI  rrja-  yijo"."  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in 
the  doud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth."  In  the  passage 
from  Homer,  the  word  —  rtpas  —  may  signify  a 
sign  divinely  appointed.  The  passage  m  Gen. 
ix.  13,  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Bible  m  either  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  In  ew,  which  can  be  considered 
as  at  all  parallel  to  the  passage  above  quoted  from 
Homer* 8  Iliad.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  ^is  evidently  of  the 
same  opinion.    He  quotes  Virgil,  (En.  v.,  ver.  606 : 

"  Irim  de  ccelo  misit  Satumia  Juno.'* 

'*  Juno,  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  sent  down  Iris  (the  Rainbow) 
from  heaven." 

iEa.  iz«,  803.  " Aeriam  coelo  nam  Jupiter  Irim." 

"  Demiait." 

'*  For  Jupiter  sent  down  from  heaven  the  Aerial  Irb  (the 
Bainbow)."        . 

The  rainbow  was  thought  by  the  heathen  to  be  a 
sign  divinely  appointed  to  express  to  men  the  favour 
or  disapprobation  of  the  gods. 

To  readers  in  general  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  rainbow  is  a  mere  natural  effect  of  a  natural 
cause.  1.  It  is  never  seen  but  in  showery  weather. 
2.  Nor  then  unless  the  sun  shines.  3.  It  never  appears 
in  any  part  of  the  heavens  but  in  that  part  which  is 
opx>o6ite  to  the  sun.  4.  It  never  appears  greater 
than  a  semi-circle,  but  often  much  less.  5.  It  is  always 
double,  there  being  what  is  called  the  superior  and 
inferior,  or  primary   and  secondary  rainbow.     6. 


These  bows  exhibit  the  seven  prismatic  colours — 

1.  Bed.  2.  Orange.  3.  Tellou?.  4.  Green.  5.  Slue. 
6.  Indigo ;  and  7.  Violet.  The  whole  of  this  pheno- 
menon (appearance)  depends  on  the  rays  of  the  sun 
falling  on  spherical  drops  of  water,  and  being,  in 
their  passage  through  them,  refracted  and  reflected. 

The  formation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rain- 
bow depends  on  the  following  propositions  : —  1, 
When  the  sun  shines  on  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  are 
falling,  the  rays  which  come  from  those  drops  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  after  one  reflection  and  two 
refractions,  produce  the  primary  rainbow.  2.  When 
the  sun  shines  on  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  are  falling, 
the  rays  which  come  from  those  drops  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  Eif ter  two  reflections  and  two  refractions, 
produce  the  secondary  rainbow. 

The  illustration  of  these  propositions  must  be 
sought  in  *'  IVeatieea  on  Optics ,  assisted  by  plates. — 
Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

The  rainbow,  naturally  existing,  was  appointed  by 
Gk>d  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant  '^i^ch  God  made  wid^ 
Noah.  The  heathen  imagined  that  the  rainbow  had 
a  presiding  Deity  (Iris),  who  carried  messages  from 
heaven  to  earth. 

22.  Nahor,  Ahraham^s  brotherj  had,  by  Milcah,  his 
wife — 1.  Huz;  2.  Buz;  3.  Kemiiel;  4.  Areun; 
5.  Hazo;  6.  Pildash;  7.  Jidlaph;  8.  Bethuel.  By 
Beimiah,    his     concubine,    he    had — 1.     Zebah; 

2.  Gahain;  3.  Thalash;  4.  Ma-a-chah.  Bethuel  begat 
Bebekah. 

23.  Abraham^ a  ^ifrf  SetHrah,  bears  six  sons : — 

1.  Zimram.  i  1.  Asshurim. 

2.  Jocksham — 1.  Sheba.    2.  Dedan.    I  2.  Letui^im. 

3.  Medan.  (  3.  Leummim. 

4.  Midian. — 1.   Ephah.      2.   Epher.       3.  Hanoch. 

4.  Abidah.    5.  Eldaah. — Gen.  zzv. 

5.  Ishbak.    He  gave  his  name  to  the  brook,  Jabbok^ 

which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

6.  Shuah. 

These  six  sons,  seven  grandsons,  and  three  great 

frandsons,  are  called  we  children  of  Keturah. 
braham  sent  these  children  eastward  during  his 
own  lifetime.  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  Abraham  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  Hebron. 

24.  Ishmael  had  twelve  sons — 1.  Nebajoth;  3. 
Keder;  3.  Adbeel;  4.  Mibsam;  5.  Mismna;  6. 
Dumah;  7.  Massa;  8.  Hadar;  9.  Tema;  10.  Jetur; 
11  Naphish;  12.  K^demah.  They  dwelt  from 
Havilah  to  Shur,  before  Egypt.  Ishmael  died  in  the 
presence  of  aU  his  brethren.  He  lived  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  years,  and  died. 

25.  Genesis  xxxvi.  24. — ''And  these  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Zibean :  both  Ajah  and  Anah :  this  was  that 
Anah  who  found  the  mules  in  the  wHdemess,  as  he 
fed  the  asses  of  Zibean,  his  father."  The  generations 
of  Esau.  His  sons  are  called  dukes.  Esau  dwelt  in 
Moimt  Seir.  His  descendants  were  called  Edomites 
and  Idumeans.  The  kingdom  founded  by  Esau  was 
called  Edom  and  Idum6a.  ''  The  Latin  word  '  dux' 
''  is  translated  <  duke.'     The  Hebrew  wcxrd  raUuph] 
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**  liUti  Uiu  same  signification ;  and  as  it  is  also  the 
**  term  for  a  thousand,  the  dukes  may  haye  had  their 
«  name  from  the  drcumstanee  that  they  were  leaders 
"  of  a  thousand.  The  Greeks  named  their  captains, 
'^  or  leaders  of  a  thousand,  Chiliarchs.  The  Komans 
*^  named  their  captains,  or  leaders  of  one  hundred,  Cen- 
"  turions,  from  the  word  centum,  one  hundred."  The 
Greek  for  one  thousand  is  XiXia;  for  Government 
Apxrj.  The  two  words — XiXia  (chilia)  and  Apxri 
(arche) — ^form  the  word  chiliarchs,  pronounced  kUi- 
arks — Ducal  Government 

26.  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he  married 
Bebekah.  The  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  Two  nations 
in  the  womb  of  their  mother.  Esau  came  into  the 
world  first,  but  Jacob  held  him  by  the  heel.  The 
name  Jacob  was  ^yen  to  him  from  this  circumstance. 
Planta  signifies  ah.eel ;  subplanta,  by  the  heel.  Hence, 
Jacob,  the  heeler,  the  supplanter.  Esau  exclaimed, 
"Is  he  not  rightly  named  Jacob?"  He  hath  sub- 
planted  me  these  two  times.  First,  "he  hath  taken 
"  away  my  birthright ;  and  now  he  hath  taken  away 
"my  blessing."  Isaac,  when  at  Gerar,  called 
Bebekah  his  sister.  Abimelech  requested  that  Isaac 
would  retire.  Isaac  removed  to  another  place,  and 
digged  a  well  there.  The  Philistines  made  no  efPort 
to  gain  this  well.  Isaac  called  it  Eeh5both,  and  said, 
"  For  now  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we 
shall  be  fruitful  in  the  land."  Qod  renews  with  Isaac 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham. — JBeersheha,  Gen. 
zzvi.  24. 

27.  Th^  Words  of  Isaac  to  Esau, — "  Behold,  I  have 
made  him  (Jacob)  thy  lord,  and  all  his  brethren 
have  I  given  to  him  as  servants ;  and  with  com  and 
wine  have  I  sustained  him,  and  what  shall  I  do  now 
unto  thee,  my  son  ?" — Gen,  xxvii.  37.  "  And  Isaac, 
his  father,  answered  and  said  unto  him  (Esau), 
'Behold,  thv  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above.  Ajid  by 
thy  sword  thou  shalt  live,  and  thou  shalt  serve  thy 
brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou  shaft 
have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke 
from  off  thy  neck.'  *'—Gen.  xxvii.  39,  40.     The  last 

Sart  of  this  blessing  or  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the 
ays  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah:  "  in  his  days  Edom  revolted  from  imder  the 
hand  of  Judah,  and  made  a  king  over  themselves." — 
2nd  Kings^  viii.  20.  This  happened  B.C.  892.  Isaac 
predicted  it  B.C.  1760.  That  is,  Isaac  foretold  the  re- 
volt 868  years  before  it  occurred.  The  whole  language 
of  Isaac  had  ' ^ect  to  the  condition  of  the  posterity 
of  his  sons.  The  language  of  Isaac  is  worthy  of 
notice—"  I  have  made  him  thy  lord."  "  With  com 
and  wine  I  have  sustained  him."  "  What  shall  I  do 
now  unto  thee,  my  son  ?"  Isaac  speaks  as  if  he  gave 
to  persons  then  living,  whilst  he  intended  the  gift  for 
generations  yet  unborn. 

28.  JEsau  was  forty  years  old  when  he  married 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite;  and 
Bashemoth,  the  £iughter  of  Man,  the  Hittite.  These 
things  were  a  grief  to  Isaac  and  Bebekah.  The  veni- 
son. Isaac  sendeth  Jacob  to  Fadanaram,  that  he 
might  escape  the  death  which  Esau,  in  his  fuiy, 
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threatened  as  a  punishment  for  Jacob's  fraudulent 
conduct.  To  please  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  Esau  married 
Mahaloth,  daughter  of  Ishmael  and  sister  of  Neba- 
joth. 

29.  The  Death  of  Isaac,  B.C.  1729,  Gen.  xxzv.  28-29. 
" — ^And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  a  hundred  and  four 
"  score  years.  And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
"  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  being  old 
"  and  full  of  days:  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob 
buried  him."  There  is  no  account  of  Esau  after 
Gen.  xxxvi.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  of  his  actions, 
and  the  time  of  his  death,  are  not  related. 

30.  The  History  of  Jacob. — Jacob  was  unlike  to  Esau 
in  mind  and  in  body.  Jacob  was  a  smooth  man ; 
Esau  was  covered  with  red  hair;  therefore,  they 
called  his  name  Esau — ^perfect  or  strong,  compared 
with  his  brother  Jacob.  Isaac  and  Bebekah  were 
married  B.C.  1856.  They  remained  childless  for  nine- 
teen years.  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife, 
because  she  was  barren.  She  conceived.  The  Ix>id 
told  Bebekah  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger. 
The  children  were  bom  b.o.  1836,  a  period  of 
twenty  years  after  the  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Be- 
bekah. The  fondness  of  Bebek^  for  Jacob  was  seen 
in  her  advice  to  Jacob  to  take  away  Esau's  blessing 
from  Isaac.  She  might  have  (Committed  her  cause 
to  God,  who  would  have  accomplished  his  own  pur- 
pose in  his  own  time  and  manner.  Jacob  had  great 
cunning:  perhaps  too  much  cunning  for  one  who 
professed  to  act  as  a  relipous  man  who  feared  God. 
Esau  was  energetic,  upright  and  honourable.  He 
did  not  manifest  that  reverence  for  religion  which 
distinguished  Jacob.  It  is  certain  that  Bebekah 
died  before  Isaac,  because  it  is  said  that  Isaac  was 
put  into  the  tomb  with  Bebekah  his  wife :  in  which 
tomb  Sarah  and  Abraham  were  buried :  and  after- 
wards, Leah  and  Jacob. — Gen.  xlix.  31.,  xxxv.  29. 
Whether  Bebekah  saw  her  favourite  son  Jacob  after 
his  departure  to  her  brother's  house  is  not  certain. 
The  places  at  which  Jacob  lived  are  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  interference  of  divine  providence  in 
favour  of  Jacob,  whose  life  was  a  mingled  scene  of 
good  and  evil  occurrences. 

\.  On  his  way  to  Fadanaram  Jacob  passed  the 
night,  having  collected  some  stones  for  his  pillow. 
He  dreamed :  "A  ladder  set  up'on  the  earth."  "  The 
top  of  the  ladder  reached  to  heaven."  "  Behold!  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it."  Tho 
Lord  stood  above  the  ladder  and  spake  to  Jacob. 
The  Lord  renewed  with  Jacob  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham,  and  afterwards  with  £>aac.  When 
Jacob  awoke  he  said,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not."  When  Jacob  arose  in 
the  morning,  he  took  the  stone  which  he  had  put  for 
his  pillow  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil 
upon  the  top  of  it.  "He  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Bethel :  but  the  name  of  that  city  was  called 
Luz  at  the  first.  Jacob  vowed  that,  if  God  would 
permit  him  to  return  in  safety  to  his  father's  house, 
this  stone  shall  be  Gk>d's  house:  and  of  all  which 
thou  shalt  give  to  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
imto  thee."    The  dream  of  Jacob  suggests  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  our  blessed  Lord,  recorded  in  St.  John's 
Gosxjol,  i.  51.  Our  Lord  said  unto  Nathaniel, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  ye  shall 
see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man."  1.  The  Heaven 
open  may  signify  the  clear  revelation  of  God's  will 
in  the  Gospel.  2.  The  angels  may  be  understood  as 
signifying  the  continued  intercession  of  our  Lord. 
3.  The  ministers  of  the  word  of  God  are  provided 
by  the  will  of  God  to  point  to  **the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sm  of  the  world." — John  i.  29. 
**God  was  in  Christ  (by  Christ)  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  not  imputing  to  them  their  tres- 
passes." "Now  then  we  are  ainoassadors  for  Christ, 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray 
you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 
Cor.  n.  v.  19-20. 

When  the  circumstances  of  Jacob's  life  are  con- 
sidered, the  reverence  which  he  felt  for  the  God  of 
his  fathers  is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  His  vow 
binds  his  posterity  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  support  of  divine  service. 

2.  PadanaraMy   Om.  xxix. — "  Jacob  went  on  his 

i'oumey  and  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the 
iast,"  B.C.  1760.     He  left  Padanaram  b.o.  1739. — 
Gen.  zxxi.     He  remained  twenty  years  in  the  service 
of  his  mother's  brother,  Laban.  He  departed  secretly. 
Laban  overtook  Jacob  on  Mount  Gilead.      Laban 
obeyed  (Jod's  command  not  to  injure  Jacob  by  word 
or  deed.     Laban  was  an  idolater.    He  asked  Jacob, 
"Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?"    Jacob 
was  innocent  in  this  matter.    Bachel  had  stolen  her 
father's  gods,  and  was  sitting  upon  them  in  her 
t<»nt.    Wnen  her  father  entered,  she  said,  **Let  it  not 
displease  my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up  before  thee: 
for  the  oistom  of  women  is  upon  me."     Laban 
8oarched|  lut  found  not  the  images.     Laban  and 
Jacob  made  a  covenant.     Stones  were  collected  so  as 
to  form  a  heap.    Jacob  took  a  stone  and  sot  it  up  for 
a  pillar.    They  did  eat  upon  the  heap.     Laban  called 
tho  heap  Jegar  Sahadutha — the  heap  of  witness. 
Jacob  called  it  GaJeed,   the  heap  of  witness;   and 
Mizpah,  beacon  or  watch  tower;  for  Laban  said, 
"Tho  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are 
absent  one  from  another."    Jacob  sware,  by  the  fear 
of  his  father  Isaac,  that  he  would  not  pass  over  the 
heap  and  the  pillar  unto  Laban  for  harm.     Jacob 
offered  sacrifice  upon  the  Mount  Gilead,  and  called 
lii^  brethren  to  eat  bread.    They  partook  of  Jacob's 
hospitality,  and  tarried  all  night  upon  the  mount, 
l^ban  arose  early  next  morning.    He  kissed  his 
daughters  and  their  cluldren,  and  returned  to  his 
place. 

There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  time  which  Jacob 
Bpent  in  Padanaram.  The  Bible  makes  Jacob  tell 
Laban  that  he  had  served  him  twenty  years.  The 
Biblp  dates  agree  with  these  words.  Learned  men 
are  of  opinion  that  Jacob  must  have  passed  forty 
years  of  his  life  with  Laban.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  latter  opinion,  as  weU 
M  in  the  Bible  account  of  the  twenty  years  sojoum- 
uig  of  Jaoob. 


3.  Jacob's  Wives  and  Children, — Jacob  was  treated 
subtilely  by  Laban,  who  put  Leah  his  eldest  daiighter 
into  Jacob's  bed,  instead  of  Hachel,  to  whom  Jacob 
supposed  he  had  been  married.  Jacob  had  served 
seven  years  for  Hachel,  but  these  years  seemed  to 
him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her. 
When  Jacob  arrived  at  the  country  of  Laban  he 
made  inqxdry  amongst  shepherds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  well  respectmg  the  family  which 
he  sought.  **  While  he  yet  spake  with  them,  Bachel 
came  with  her  father's  sheep:  for  she  kept  them." 
Jacob  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well  and  watered  the 
flock  of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother.  ''  And  Jacob 
kissed  Bachel:  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept." 
This  was  love  at  first  sight.  Yet  it  died  only  when 
Jacob  '^  yielded  up  the  ghost."  Leah  was  tender 
eyed.  Bachel  was  oeautiful  and  well-favoured.  Lesdi 
was  the  elder.  Bachel  was  the  younger.  Laban 
excused  his  conduct  by  saying  that  he  was  only 
acting  according  to  the  custom  of  the  countxyi  which 
would  not  allow  the  younger  daughter  to  be  married 
before  the  elder.  Jacob  agreed  to  serve  another 
seven  years.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  have  two  wives, 
and  to  serve  seven  years  for  each.  The  Lord  gave 
to  Leah  children.  She  had  four  sons.  She  £iew 
that  Jacob  hated  her.  She  hoped  that  he  would  love 
her  when  he  saw  the  children  whom  God  enabled  her 
to  give  to  him.  Bachel  was  barren.  She  grieved. 
**  Give  to  me  children,  or  I  die,"  was  her  sorrowful 
expression  to  Jacob.  He  replied,  "  Am  I  Gtod  ?  " 
He  believed  that  ''children  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb 
are  a  heritage  which  cometh  from  the  Lord."  Bachel 
gave  to  Jacob  her  handmaid  Bilhah,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  lie  with  Bilhah,  that  her  children  might 
be  Bachel's  children.  Bilhah  did  bear  two  sons  to 
Jacob.  Leah  succeeded  in  persuading  Jacob  to  take 
her  handmaid  Zilpah,  that  Zilpah's  children  might 
be  considered  the  clbildren  of  Leah.  Zilpah  did  bear 
two  sons  to  Jacob.  Leah  afterwards  aid  bear  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  to  Jacob:  so  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  seven  children.  Bachel  had  two  sons, 
whom  she  bare  to  Jacob.  She  died  when  in  her  last 
confinement.  "  Give  to  me  children,  or  I  die."  God 
did  givQ  to  her  children.  Death  came  with  the 
second.  We  know  not  good  or  evil  (for  ourselves) 
by  all  which  is  before  us.  The  mothers  gave  names 
to  their  children  expressive  of  their  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  God,  and  sometimes  prophetic  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  posterity  of  the  child.  Bachel  gave  a 
name  to  her  second  son  when  she  was  dying*— 
"  Benoni," — son  of  my  sorrow — ^to  express  her  own 
distress.  Jacob  changed  the  name  to  "  l^enjamin," — 
'*  son  of  my  right  hand," 

4.  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15. —  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord,  a 
voice  was  heard  in  Bamah,  lamentation  and  bitter 
weeping:  Bachel  weeping  for  her  children,  refused 
to  be  comforted  for  her  diildren,  because  they  were 
not." — B.C.  687.  These  words  of  Jeremiah  refer  to 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
neighbourhood  after  the  invasion  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. This  Bamah  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Near  to  this  place  was  Bachel's  tomb.    The  prophet 
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imagines  that  the  tomb  opens  of  its  own  accord,  that 
Bachel  comes  to  life,  Ioo£s  out  of  the  tomb,  beholds 
the  land  in  desolation  and  without  inhabitant,  and 
weeps  inconsolably  for  the  loss  of  her  descendants — 
"  her  children."     St.  Matthetv  ii.  17-18,  quotes  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  manner  of  accommodation 
to  the  massacre  of  the  infants  by  Herod  the  Great. 
But  Jeremiah's  words  have  no  reference  to  any  cir- 
cumstance, except  to  the  desolation  caused  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's invasion.    St.  Matthew's  custom  is  to 
quote  in  this  manner  of  accommodation. 
5.  The  names  of  JaeoVe  Wives  and  Children: — 
Jocob  had  by — {Gen,  xxx.) 
1.  Leah. 

1.  Heuben. — **  The  Lord  hath  looked  on  my  afflic- 
tion."    "  My  husband  will  love  me." 

2.  Simeon. — "  The  Lord  hath  heard  that  I  was 
hated."     **  He  hath  given  to  me  this  also." 

3.  Levi. — "  My  husband  will  be  joined  to  me  be- 
cause I  have  bom  to  him  three  sons." 

4.  Judah. — "  Now  will  I  praise  the  Lord."  She 
left  bearing. 

2.  BiLHAH. 

5.  Dan. — ^Bachel  said  of  Bilhah's  son,  *^  God  hath 
given  to  me  a  son.^^ 

6.  Napthali.-^"  I  have  wrestled  with  my  sister." 
"  I  have  prevailed." 

3.  ZiLPAH. 

7.  Gad. — **Zeah  said,  a  troop  cometh."  "She 
called  his  name  Gad." 

8.  Asher. — "  Happy  am  I  (said  Iteab),  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  blessed." 

4.  Leah. 

9.  Issachar. — *'  Gk)d  hath  given  to  me  my  hire." 
(JteubenU  Mandrakes.) 

10.  Zebulon. — "  God  hath  given  to  me  a  good 
dowry."     "  Now  will  my  husband  dwell  with  me." 

5.  Kaghel. 

11.  Joseph. — '*  The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another 
son.'* 

12.  Benjamin. — "Benoni  —  son  of  my  sorrow." 
*'  Benjamin — ^the  son  of  my  right  hand." — Gen.  2xxv. 

6.  Leah. 

13.  Dinah. — ^The  only  daughter.  "God  hath 
judged,  and  given  to  me  a  daughter. ^^ — Dan — Dinah. 

6.  JosepKs  Children  by  Asenath,  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  "the  city  of  the 
sun." 

1.  Manasseh. — "  For^etf ulness  " — of  past  sorrows. 

2.  Ephraim.  —  "  Frmtfulness  " — in  the  land  of 
his  misery. — Gen.  xli.  Eebekah  counsels  Jacob  to 
flee  to  her  brother  Laban  lest  his  own  twin  brother 
Esau  should  kill  him.  Bebekah  mourns  her  sad 
fate  if  her  favourite  Jacob  should  marry  a  Hittite — 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Seth — and  lovingly  makes 
known  her  sorrow  to  her  loving  husband  whom  she 
had  deceived  in  the  matter  of  Jacob's  villany.  She 
prevailed  on  her  husband  to  allow  Jcu3ob  to  go  to 
I^adanaram  in  search  of  a  wife.  She  prevailed  on 
Jacob  to  go  to  her  own  family  in  Fadanaram  that 
he  might  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  brother  Esau, 
whom  he  haa  wronged  by  such  unmanly  falsehood. 
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No  wonder  that  we  have  no  record  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Bebekah.  No  wonder  that  we  have  a 
record  of  the  hardships,  the  disappointments,  and 
the  miseries  which  never  left  the  path,  throug^h  life, 
of  Jacob— the  supplanter.  Verily  there  is  a  Gh>d 
who  ruleth  in  the  anairs  of  men. — Gen.  zzviL 

7.  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  before 
Fharaoh.  He  must  have  been  thirteen  years  in 
slavery.  He  was  seventeen  years  old  when  his  bre- 
thren sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites. 

Reuben  found  mandrakes. — ^Bachel  asked  for  them. 
Bachel  must  give  up  Jacob;  otherwise  Bachel  must 
not  have  Leah's  son^  mandrakes.  What  were  man- 
drakes ?  They  had  flowers  and  fruits.  At  the  time 
when  Beuben  found  them,  they  had  fruit.  Old  Cato 
used  to  ask  his  favourite  question,  "Cui  bono  fuerit :" 
For  what  good  may  it  be  or  shall  it  be?  Suppose 
this  question  is  put  with  respect  to  the  mand^^es. 
The  only  answer  given  by  natural  historians  is,  that 
they  were  very  useful  to  women,  in  this  respect, 
that  they  helped  them  to  conceive,  and  to  bear  chil- 
dren. 

1.  Beuben  lost  his  birth-right.  He  went  to  bed 
to  Bilhah,  Bachel's  maid. 

2.  Simeon.  \  Simeon  and  Levi  were  scattered  in 

'r     Israel. 

3.  Levi.       (  Simeon  had  small  inheritance.    Levi 

)     had  the  service  of  the  temple. 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  took  the  places,  in  ter- 
ritory, in  the  holy  land,  which  should  have  been 
occupied  by  Simeon  and  Levi.    Benjamin  was  bora 
in  the  holy  land  after  Jacob's  return  from  Padanaram. 

8.  Mahanaim. — "And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and 
the  angels  of  God  met  him,"  and  when  he  saw  them, 
he  said,  "This  is  God's  host,"  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  place  "  Mahanaim."  God's  messengers 
confirmed  the  faith  of  Jacob.  He  sent  messengers 
to  his  brother  Esau.  He  commanded  them  to  speak 
to  Esau  thus:  "  Thy  servant  Jacob  saith  thus. "  The 
messengers  returned  to  Jacob,  informing  him  that 
Esau  was  coming  to  meet  him,  "and  four  hundred 
men  with  him."  Jacob  feared.  Conscience  made  him 
tremble.  He  took  care  to  divide  his  flocks  and 
herds  for  their  safety.  The  last  might  escape,  if 
danger  threatened.  He  prayed  to  the  God  of  all  the 
mercy  and  truth  which  had  followed  him  all  his  life, 
and  of  which  he  confessed  that  he  was  unworthy: 
"  For  with  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands." — Gen.  xxxii. 

He  lodged  there  that  night.  Next  day  he  sent 
a  present  to  Esau  his  brother:  1.  Two  hundred  she 
goats.  2.  Twenty  he  goats.  3.  Two  hundred  ewes. 
4.  Twenty  rams.  5.  Thirty  nulch  camels,  with  their 
colts.  6.  Forty  kine  and  ten  bulls.  7.  Twenty  she 
aeses  and  ten  foals.  Jacob  ordered  the  servants  to 
pass  on  before  him ;  to  leave  a  space  between  drove 
and  drove,  that  the  servants  might  be  able  to  answer 
Esau's  questions;  and  tell  him,  "  these  be  thy 
servant  Jacob's:  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my  lord 
Esau:  and  behold  also,  he  is  behind  us."  Each 
leader  of  a  drove  had  the  same  instructiona  from 
Jacob.    The  scheme  succeeded. 
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Tet  Jacob  had  no  confidence  in  his  own  skill. 
He  sought  the  Lord  in  earnest  prayer.  Jabbok  waa 
the  brook  over  which  he  caused  all  his  companions 
to  pass.  Jabbok  is  a  brook  east  of  the  Jordan.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  falls 
into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias — south. 

9.  ''Jacob  was  left  alone."— {  Gen,  iLjtxii.  2.>— "There 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the 
day."  The  man  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh, 
which  was  then  put  out  of  joint.  The  man  exclaimed, 
**  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh."  Jacob  replied, 
"  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."  The 
man  said,  "What  is  Ury  name?"  Jacob  told  Wim  that 
his  name  was  Jacob.  The  man  changed  Jacob's 
name:  **  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob, 
but  Israel:  for,  as  a  prince,  hast  thou  power  with 
God,  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  Jacob  asked 
the  name  of  the  man.  "  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou 
dost  ask  after  my  name?'*  Jacob's  curiosity  was 
rebuked.  The  man  "blessed  Jacob  there."  "Jacob 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel:  for  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  "As 
Jacob  passed  over  Peniel  or  Penuel  (a  town  on  the 
Jabbok),  the  sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  upon 
his  thigh.  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not 
of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which  is  upon  the  hollow 
of  the  thigh,  imto  this  day:  because  he  touched  the 
hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew  which  shrank." 
JSosea^  xii.  2-5. — "The  Lord  will  pimish  Jacob 
according  to  his  ways."  "  According  to  his  doings 
will  he  recompense  him."  "  He  took  his  brother  by 
the  heel  in  tne  womb,  and  by  his  strength  he  had 
power  with  God."  "Yea,  he  had  power  with  the 
angel  and  prevailed:  he  wept,  and  made  supplica- 
tion unto  him :  he  found  I^ttti  in  Bethel,  and  there 
he  spake  with  us:"  (with  Jacob;  and  in  Jacob,  with 
Jacob's  posterity).  (Judah  is  addressed  by  Hosea 
as  Jacob.) — "  Even  the  Lord  God  of  hosts:  the  Lord 
is  his  memorial."  He  is  the  same  God  with  whom 
Jacob  wrestled  and  prevailed.  "  Therefore,  turn 
thou  to  thy  God:  keep  mercy  and  judgment,  and 
wait  on  thy  God  continually." 

A  careful  reading  of  these  passages  of  holy  scrip- 
ture fixes  in  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  our 
Emanuel — God  with  us.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence ;  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." — 
Mat.  xi.  12.  Jacob  must  not  be  caUed  any  longer 
Jacob,  the  supplanter,  but  Israel — ^the  man  who 
prevails  with  God,  and  sees  liim  face  to  face. — 
JMiah,  ix.  7. — McyaAi/s  BovA^/s  AyycAo?.  "The  angel 
the  great  covenant."  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  bmi,  and 
he  with  me." — Eev.  iii.  20.  Judas,  not  Iscariot, 
asked  our  Lord:  "  How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest 
thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?"  "Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  if  a  man  love  me  he 
will  keep  my  words:  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  in  to  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him." — John,  xiv.  22-23. 

''If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  Him, 
(Qod)  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not 


the  truth."  "  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  He 
(God)  is  in  the  light,  we  (believers  and  God,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost)  have  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." — Ist  John,  i.  6-7. 

10.  The  meeting  of  Jacob  and,  Esau, — ^The  extreme 
caution  of  Jacob,  arising  from  consciousness  of  his 
dishonesty  and  falsehood  towards  Esau,  may  be  seen 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  arranged  his  family,  and 
in  his  own  bowing  himself  to  the  ground  seven 
times,  as  he  approached  his  brother  Esau.  The 
manly  generosity  of  the  deceived  and  supplanted 
brother  may  be  seen  in  his  running  to  meet  Jacob. 
He  "embraced  Jacob;  he  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
him."  "  They  wept."  Jacob  then  caused  his  family 
to  come  near  and  bow  themselves  before  Esau.  Jacoo 
thus  made  known  to  Esau  the  children  "whom  God 
had  graciously  given  to  thy  servant."  Esau  was 
unwiUing  to  accept  Jacob's  present.  Jacob  prevailed 
on  Esau  to  accept  the  catUe  as  a  token  that  he  had 
found  grace  in  his  sight.  Esau  wished  Jacob  at 
once  to  proceed  with  him  to  Seir.  Jacob  excused  him- 
self by  saying  that  the  flocks  must  be  driven  slowly. 
He  would  follow  leisurely.  Esau  returned  to  Seir. 
Jacob  proceeded  to  Succoth,  {booths  or  tents)  where 
he  built  a  house  and  booths  for  his  cattle.  Jacob 
came  to  Shalom,  a  city  of  Shechem,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Padanaram,  and 
pitched  his  tent  before  the  city.    Jacob  bought  a 

§iece  of  ground  of  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
hechem's  father,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money. 
There  he  erected  an  altar,  and  called  it  Elelohe, 
Israel — (God,  the  God  of  Israel,)  Shechem,  Sycbem, 
Sychar,  Neapolis,  Naplous,  n^tnes  of  the  town  perhaps 
given  in  honour  of  the  man.  Hamor  is  called  Em- 
mor. — Act»,  vii.  16.  Jacob's  purchase. — John,  iv.  5, 
"  And  Moses  built  an  altar  and  called  the  name  of 
it  Jehovah-nissi,  (the  Lord  is  my  banner):  because 
the  Lord  hath  sworn  that  the  Lord  wiU  have  war 
with  Amelek,  from  generation  to  generation." — 
Exod,  xvii.  15-16. 

11.  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Leah, — Jacob  had  crossed 
the  Jordan  after  Esau's  departure,  and  had  made 
his  settlement  on  the  territory  neeur  to  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  the  centre  of  the  river  Jordan;  or  the 
middle  of  the  three  lakes  which  formed  part  of  the 
river,  the  waters  of  Merom,  th^  sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jordan  is  supposed  to  have 
its  name  from  two  streams  which  unite  in  forming  the 
source  of  the  river — ^the  one  called  the  "  Jor,"  the 
other  called  the  "  Dan." 

The  curiosity  of  Dinah  to  visit  "  the  daughters  of 
the  land,  led  her  into  circumstances  which  had  evil 
results  to  the  people  whom  she  visited,  and  to  her 
family,  and  to  herself.  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 
saw  her,  loved  her,  lay  with  her,  took  her  to  his 
house,  and  entreated  his  father  to  obtain  this  damsel 
as  a  wife  for  him.  Jacob  heard  of  his  daughter's 
visit  to  the  Shechemites,  and  of  the  love  of  Shechem 
for  his  daughter.  He  waited,  in  silence,  the  return 
of  his  sons  from  the  field.  They  learned  the  story 
of   their   sister's    imprudence.    They  were    silent. 
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llamor  and  Sheohem  came  to  request  that  the  daniBei 
be  ^yen  to  Shechem  as  a  wife.  Shechem  was  more 
honourable  than  aU  the  house  of  his  father.  Jacob's 
sons  dissembled.  They  meditated  revenge.  They 
answered  Hamor  and  Shechem  deceitfully.  They 
proposed  that  the  males  of  the  Shechemites  be  cir- 
cumcised, as  they  were,  and  they  would  agree  to 
the  proposal.  Dinah  shall  bo  Sliechem's  wife,  and 
they  and  the  Shechemites  shall  bo  one  people. 
Hamor  and  Shechem  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Shechemites.  Shechem  had  offered  to  give  **'  ever 
so  much  dowry  "  for  his  wife— such  was  the  custom. 
The  males  of  the  Shechemites  were  circumcised. 
Simeon  and  Levi  came  armed  upon  the  people  on  the 
third  day,  when  they  were  sore,  and  slew  all  the 
males.  They  took  captive  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. They  spoiled  the  city,  and  carried  away  all 
the  live  stock,  and  all  the  other  property  of  the 
murdered  Shechemites.  When  Jacob  reproved  his 
sons  for  this  outrage  upon  humanity,  they  said, 
'*  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister,  as  with  a  harlot?" 
Simeon  and  Levi  lost  their  inheritance  in  Israel. 
DinaVs  name  is  not  mentioned  again.  Sin  does  not 
go  unpunished  in  this  world. — Gen.  xxxiv. 

12.  Jacob  again  at  Bethel:  Gen,  xxxv. — God  com- 
manded Jacob  to  go  up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there; 
and  to  make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  who  appeared 
to  him,  when  **  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau 
thy  brother."    The  command  was  obeyed.     Jacob 

Erepared  for  his  journey.  He  instructed  his  house- 
old.  They  delivered  up  to  hiTn  the  strange  gods 
(the  images)  which  were  among  them;  they  were 
clean,  and  they  changed  their  garments.  Jacob  took 
the  strange  gods  and  the  earrings  and  hid  them 
under  an  oak,  which  was  by  Shechem.  Gk)d  put 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
so  that  they  did  not  pursue  Jacob  and  his  family. 
They  arrived  safely  at  Luz,  that  is  Bethel;  for  Jacob 
had  given  to  Luz  the  name  Bethel,  because  God  was 
in  that  place,  and  Jacob  knew  it  not.  God  appeared 
again  to  Jacob  when  he  came  out  of  Padanaram, 
and  blessed  him.  God  renewed  with  Jacob  the  pro- 
mises which  God  had  made  to  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
*'  And  God  went  up  from  him  in  the  place  were  he 
talked  with  him."  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  of  stone  in 
this  place,  as  he  had  done  before,  and  poured  upon 
it  a  drink  offering^and  poured  oil  upon  it.  Jacob 
called  the  name  oi  the  place  Bethel.  Deborah, 
Rebekah*s  nurse,  died.  She  was  buried  under  an 
oak,  beneath  Bethel.  The  name  of  the  oak  is  called 
Allmibacuth:  **the  oak  of  weeping."  The  name  of 
the  altar  which  Jcwjob  built  on  this  his  second  visit 
to  Luz,  was  Elbethel :  the  strong  God ;  the  house  of 
the  strong  God.  Deborah  accompanied  Eebekah 
when  she  left  her  father's  house  to  Ibecome  the  wife 
of  Isaac.  There  is  no  account  of  Jacob's  meeting 
with  his  mother  Eebekah.  She  must  have  died  and 
been  buried  before  Jacob  returned  from  Padanaram. 
The  similarity  of  the  notice  of  the  death  of  De- 
borah, the  nurse  of  EebekaJi,  and  of  Caiel^a,  the 
nurse  of  ^neas,  has  not  escaped  observation. — 
JEW.  L.  vii.,  V.  1-17  ; — 
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'*  Xu  quoque  litoribuB  noatris,  ^ueia  Nutrix 
^temAm  Morions  f  amam,  CaiSta,  dediBti ; 
Et  nunc  eervat  honos  Sedem  tuus,  Oseaque  nomen, 
Hesperia  in  Ma^na,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  mgnat. 
At  pinfl  exsequiis  i^eas  rite  soluti^, 
Aggere  camposito  tumuli,  Postquam  alta  quierunt 
^'I'lquora,  tendit  iter  VeUs,  portumqne  relinquit." 

You  also,  CaiSta,  nurse  of  ^neas,  dying,  have 
given  eternal  fame  to  our  shores,  and  now  your  honour 
preserves  the  seat,  and  your  name  marks  your  bones 
in  great  Hesperia,  (if  this  be  any  glory).  But 
the  pious  iEneas,  when  the  funeral  rites  were  duly 
performed,  the  mound  of  the  tomb  being  composed 
(or  formed),  proceeda  on  his  voyage  by  his  sails 
(tendit  iter  velis),  and  leaves  the  port.  The  honour 
or  respect  for  the  dead  may  be  understood  by  the 
words  of  Virgil,  and  by  the  words  in  Genesis:  that 
honour  preserved  as  sacred  the  memorial  of  the 
dead. 

13.  Jacoh  at  Bethlehem  Ephrath, — "And  Bachel  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is 
Bethlehem."  As  she  was  dying  she  called  her  son 
whom  she  had  borne,  Benoni,  but  his  father  called 
him  Benjamin.  The  dying  mother  called  him  the 
son  of  her  sorrow.  The  mourning  father  called  him 
the  son  of  his  right  hand. 

Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  upon  her  grave.  This  ia 
the  pillar  of  Kachers  grave  to  this  day. 

14.  Jacoh  at  the  Tower  of  Edar. — Jacob  journeying 
south  from  Bethel,  spread  his  tent  beyond  the  tower 
of  Edar  :  the  tower  of  the  flock. — Mic,  iv.  8 :  "And 
thou,  0!  tower  of  the  flock,"  Edar.  This  place  was 
about  one  mile  south  from  Ephrath.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  angels,  annoimcing  the  birth  of  our  Diessed 
Lord,  appeared  to  the  shepherds  in  this  place. 

Beuben  lay  with  Bilhah,  Eachers  handmaid. 
Israel  heard  it.  This  sin  of  Beuben  was  the  cause 
of  his  losing  his  birthriffhi  Beuben,  Simeon,  and 
T^evi,  fell  from  their  title  by  their  sins.  Thus  Judah, 
the  fourth  son,  became  heir  to  the  birthright 

15.  Jacob  at  Mamre,  the  city  of  Arbah,  which  is 
Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned. — 
Gen.  xxxv:  **The  days  of  Isaac  were  a  hundred  and 
four  score  years.  And  Isac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  being  old 
and  full  of  days :  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried 
him." — Gen,  xxxv. 

The  reconciliation  of  Esau  and  Jacob  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
meeting  at  the  burial  of  their  father  Isaac.  It  is 
conjectured  that  Isaac  lived  at  least  twelve  years 
after  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt.  The  arrangement 
of  facts  of  the  history  has  been  made  tlius  to  allow 
Joseph's  history  to  be  related  without  interruption. 
It  is  conjectured  also  that  Jacob  may  have  visited  his 
father  before  his  death. 

16.  The  Histary  of  Joseph. — From  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  chapter,  that  is,  to 
the  end  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  history  of  Joseph 
is  related.  A  guide  to  the  narrative  is  useful.  I 
purpose  to  give  this  outline  or  guide  to  assist  the 
memory  of  the  reader  of  these  fourteen  chapters, 
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which  are  not  excelled  in  heauty  of  composition  in 
ancient  or  modem  literature : — 

B.C.  1729,  or  1728,  Joseph,  being  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was  feeding  the  flock  with  his  brethren.  The 
sons  of  Bilhah  (Dan  and  Napthali),  and  the  sons  of 
Zilpah  (Gkid  and  Asher)  were  with  Joseph.  Bilhah 
was  Bachel's  handmaid.  Zilpah  was  Leah's  hand- 
maid. Joseph  brought  to  his  father  their  evil  report. 
Jacob  loved  Joseph  more  than  he  loved  all  his  chil- 
dren. He  made  for  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
His  brethren  hated  Joseph  because  Jacob  so  loved 
him .  They  could  not  speak  peaceably  to  him.  Joseph 
dreamed.  He  told  the  dream  to  his  brethren — 1. 
Their  sheaves  made  oheieanee  to  his  sheaf.  His  brethren 
hated  him  the  more.  Joseph  dreamed  again,  and 
told  his  dream  to  his  brethren.  2.  The  sun,  and  the 
jnoon,  and  the  eleven  stars,  made  obeisance  to  me.  His 
father  rebuked  him,  asking:  "Shall  I,  and  thy 
**  mother,  and  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down 
**  ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth?"  His  brethren 
envied  him.  His  father  observed  the  saying.  Envy 
led  to  the  act  which  caused  twenty  years  of  sorrow  to 
Jacob,  and  which  stained  with  sin  and  shame  the 
guilty  brethren  of  Joseph. 

1.  In  obedience  to  ms  father's  command,  Joseph 
left  the  vale  of  Hebron,  his  home,  destined  to  see  it 
no  more.  He  must  visit  his  brethren  at  Shechem. 
A  man  directed  Joseph.  His  brethren  were  to  be 
foimd  at  Dothan.  They  had  departed  from  Shechem. 
His  brethren  saw  him  afar  on.  They  conspired  to 
slay  him,  and  say  that  some  evil  beast  had  devoured 
him.  **We  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his 
dreams."  Beuben  heard  them,  and  prevented  them 
from  slaying  Joseph.  They  seized  Joseph  when  he 
came  to  them ;  they  took  off  his  coat  of  many  colours ; 
and  then  they  cast  him  into  a  pit,  in  which  there  was 
no  water.  Ishmaelites  were  on  their  way  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery 
and  balm  and  mjTrh.  Judah  prevailed  upon  his 
brethren  not  to  slay,  but  to  sell  Joseph.  The 
Ishmaelites  were  followed  by  Midianites,  proceeding 
to  Egypt  to  sell  what  they  had  collected  at  Mount 
Gilead.  A  trade  was  opened  for  the  cultivators  of 
the  mountain  of  Gilead  by  the  industry  of  the 
Ishmaelites  and  Midianites.  His  brethren  drew  up 
Joseph  from  the  pit,  and  sold  him  to  tlie  Ishmaelites 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  If  these  pieces  were 
bhekels — the  shekel  being  worth  three  shillings — ^the 
twenty  pieces  of  silver  would  be  equal  to  sixty 
shillings,  or  three  pounds  of  our  money.  Beuben 
was  absent.  Benjamin  was  too  young  to  be  absent 
from  home.  Nine  brethren  divided  tiie  money 
between  them.  Each  would  have  two  shekels,  and 
a  share  of  the  balance,  which  amounted  to  two  shekels 
over  the  eighteen;  the  share  would  be  eightpence  of 
our  money ;  so  that  each  of  the  nine  brethren 
received  six  shillings  and  eightpence  of  our  money  as 
the  reward  of  his  malicious  cruelty.  When  Beuben 
returned  to  the  pit  Joseph  was  not  there.  Hia 
brethren  gave  to  nim  no  mf  ormation.  The  coat  of 
many  colours  they  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  kid. 
Beaben  was  dirtraoted.     The  ooat  was  brought  to 


Jacob,  with  the  unfeeling  words — ''This  we  have 
found;  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or 
not."  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days.  All 
Jacob's  sons  and  daughters  (granddaughters)  endea« 
voured  to  comfort  him,  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted : 
for  he  said — "  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  lyito  my 
son  moumiag."    Thus  his  father  wept  for  him. 

2.  The  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  the  hook  of  Genesis 
contains  a  very  shocking  accoimt  of  Judah,  of  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Shuah,  an  AduUamite,  and  of 
his  three  sons  by  her,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah.  Er 
married  Tamar  by  his  father's  wish.  The  Lord  slew 
Er.  Onan  was  then  obliged  to  marry  Tamar.  Onan 
was  wicked,  and  the  Lord  slew  him.  Shelah  was  not 
grown  up.  Judah  directed  Tamar  to  return  to  her 
father's  house  till  Shelah  was  grown  up.  She  obeyed 
Judah.  In  process  of  time  Judah's  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Shuah,  died.  Judah  was  comforted,  and  went 
up  to  his  sheep  shearers  to  Timnath : — ^He  and  his 
fnend  Hirah,  the  Adullamite  (Adullam,  a  city  of 
Canaan,  afterwards  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Judah.)  It  was  told  to  Tamar  that  her  father-in- 
law  was  going  to  Timnath  to  a  sheep  shearing. 
Shelah  was  grown.  She  was  still  a  widow.  She 
put  off  her  widow's  garments  and  disguised  herself, 
sitting  in  an  open  place  by  the  way  to  Timnath. 
Judah  saw  her.  He  could  not  discover  who  she  was, 
for  her  face  was  covered.  He  lay  with  her.  She 
prevailed  on  hiTn  to  give  to  her  a  pledge  that  he  would 
send  to  her  a  kid  from  the  flock.  His  signet,  his 
bracelets,  and  his  staff  were  the  pledge  which  she 
received.  She  conceived  by  Judah.  Sne  put  on  her 
widow's  garments  when  Judah  retired.  The  Adulla- 
mite returned  with  a  kid.  Tamar  had  secured  her 
retreat.  Three  months  afterwards  Judah  was  in- 
formed that  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  had  played 
the  harlot,  and  was  with  child.  Judah  commanded — 
"  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  be  burned."  She  was 
brought  forth.  She  produced  the  signet,  the  brace- 
lets, and  the  staff,  ohe  called  on  Judah  to  discern 
these  articles,  for  she  was  with  child  by  the  man  who 
owned  them.  Judah  acknowledged  them.  He 
declared — '*  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I, 
because  that  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah,  my  son."  Judah 
"  knew  her  again  no  more."  She  was  delivered  of 
twins.  She  called  the  first  Fharez,  and  the  second 
she  called  Zarah,  because  he  should  have  appeared 
first.  Fharez  was  so  called  because  he  broke  out 
first.  Judah,  Tamar,  Fharez,  and  Zarah  were  pro- 
genitors of  the  Messiah.  Therefore  their  birth  must 
be  recorded.  Ancient  customs  are  related.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  the  age  may  be  acquired  from 
the  circumstances  recorded  in  this. — Genesis  zxzviii. 

3.  Joseph  in  Egypt. — "  And  the  Midianites  sold  him 
(Joseph)  into  Egypt,  imto  Fotiphar,  an  officer  of 
Fharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the  guard." 

(1.)  As  a  slave  in  the  house  of  Fotiphar, 
Joseph  conducted  himself  with  wisdom  in  the 
disdiarge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Ood  gave  to 
him  prosperity.  His  master  perceived  that  what- 
ever Joseph  did  was  attended  with  prosperity.    He, 
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therefore,  left  to  Joseph's  management  all  his  wealth. 
The  Egyptian  women  have  a  failing,  and  Potiphar's 
wife  was  no  exception.  She  had  the  failing.  She 
wished  Joseph,  who  was  a  goodly  person  and  well 
favoured,  to  lie  with  her.  Se  refused.  She  urged 
liiTn  day  after  day.  She  at  length  laid  hold  of  his 
outer  garment,  intending  to  detain  him.  He  left  his 
garment  with  her  and  fled.  He  refused  to  commit 
that  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God.  She  laid 
up  his  garment  after  she  had  told  the  servants  that 
Joseph  had  attempted  to  conmiit  adultery  with  her. 
When  Potiphar  returned,  his  wife  shewed  to  him 
Joseph's  garment,  and  accused  Joseph  of  endeavouring 
to  commit  adultery  with  her.  *  *  Aiid  Joseph's  master 
took  >"'Tn  and  put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where 
the  king's  prisoners  were  bound ;  and  he  was  there  in 
the  prison.  '  *  But  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph."  The 
following  reply  of  Glaucus  to  Diomede,  contains  a 
heathen  story  similar  to  this  portion  of  the  history 
of  Joseph.    H6mer*9  Iliad,  Z.  vi.,  ver.  144 — 211. 

"  Tov  8'  add*  *IwTroAoxoto  irpocrqvBa  <f)aiBifW(r  vlar* 
"  TvSctSiy  luyaSvi^e,  rir}  yevtrjv  €p€€iv€ur ; 
Otrj  ir€p  ffyukXMV  ycve^,  roirj  Sc  Kal  dvBpdiv. 
^vXka  Tot  fuv  r  ave/xocr  xa/mSur  x^€ij  akXa  Se  6^  v\rj 
TrjXeOobxra  <^V€f  la/wxr  8'  ciriytyvcrat  w/mj* 
fl<r  dvSpiov  ycvc^,  'fj  p^v  <^v€i  17  8*  aTroXiyyet. 
El  S'  iOiXeur  Kal  ravra  Sarjp^vai  6<f>p  €^  eiSycr 
*H/A€T€pi/v  y€V€7Jv  iTokkol  &E  ftiv  avS/Jco"  orcuriv 
*E<rTt  irokur  'E^vprj  fivx<^  "Apytoa-  hnropoTOLO^ 
ILvOa  8c  '2urv<f)Ocr  cctkcv,  o  KkpBurroa'  ykv€r  dvSpioVj 
2t(rv<^)0<r  Aioki&rja-  6  8'  dpa  TkavKov  rkK€&  vlov. 
Avrap  TkavKoa-  Itiktcv  d/xv/iova  BekkepoffMvrrjv, 
T^  8c  6€ol  Kakkoa-  tc  koI  rjvopkrjv  cparctn^K 
'^Cl'jraxTav,  Avrdp  ol  UpoiTOO'  KaKO,  peqa-aro  Ovfi^ 
^Oar  p  €K  &rjpjov  IXooxrcv,  cttci  wokv  ^pT€poa-  lycv, 
'Apyeitov  Zcuo*  ydp  ol  wro  (TKyprrpfp  kSdpxunrev, 
Ty  8c  yvvri  UpoLTOV  CTrcft^i'aTO,  8i*  *AvT€ta, 
KpvTTTaSijy  KJ^ikoTTfTi  p,iyrjp.€vai'  dkka  tov  ov  tl 
Hct^  dya^tt  <t>pov€ovTa^  8at<f)pova  BikkepoffMvrrjv. 
*H  8k  \l/€vcrafi€vq  Upolrov  Pofrikrja  irpoarjvBa' 
'  TiOi  alrja-y  <5  HpotT*,  rj  KaKTav€  B€kk€po<f>6vT7]V., 
0<r  /i*  c^cXcv  ff^ikoTrjTL  /iiyrj/xci'ci  ovk  Wekova^* 
*'i2<r  (l>dro,  tov  8c  dvaKra  xokoar  kdp€Vy  oTov  aicowrcv. 
Krcti/at  p,€v  p  dXcctvc,  (re/Sdcra-aTO  yap  to  yc  Svp,^ 
TLep^ire  8c  p.iv  AvKi7/v8c,  iropev  8'  o  yc  (nJ/Aara  kvypa, 
Ypd\paa'  cv  irlvaKi  TrrvKTi^  OvpoffiOopa  irokka, 
Actual  8*  ^vwyci  (j5  7rcv6/c/)<j>,  6<t>p  aTroAoiTO. 
Avrap  6  Prj  Ai'#ciryv8c  ^cwv  iV  dp.vfiovi  tto^ttj/. 
'AAA*  OTC  8^  AvKirjv  l^€  !SiaLvOov  TC  pCOVTtt, 
lIpo<f>pov€(i)(r  fitv  tUv  dva^  AvKtrjo'  ci'/jctr/o". 
'KvvTJpxip  ^ctvMTcrc  Kal  kvvka  Poikr  tcpcixrcv. 
*Akk*  OTC  8^  SeKaTY)  €<f>dvq  po8oSdKTvko(r  tjuXTy 
Kal  TOTC  fiLV  epk€tv€  Kal  t/tcc  (n}p.a  ISkoSau, 
"0  TTt  pd  ol  yafAppoio  irapa  IlpoiTOLo  <fikpoiTo» 
AvTct/5  CTTCi  &q  (rrjpa  KaKov  irapiSk^aTo  ya/x/?pov, 
HpcoToi'  p.kv  pa  Xt/iaipav  dfiaLfJLaKkTrjv  ckcXcvo-cv 
Jl€<f>vkp^v.  rj  8'  ap*  krjv  Oetov  ycvoo",  oifB'  dvOpiimuiVj 
UpoarOe  Xc&dv,  owiOtv  8c  SpaKtaVy  p^kavi]  8c  \tfJMipa^ 
Acivov  aTTOirvciowra  irvpoo"  aWofikvoio. 
Kai  T^v  ftcv  KaT€Tr€<f>V€  dttiv  Tcpoccrxri  iriOyo'acry 
C^tirtpov  a6  DoAv/aokti  ^x^^***^  KvSaA//uu>MriV* 
80 


KapTiOTrjv  Srj  ttJv  ye  pLd\v)v  c^uto  8v/Jicvai  dv8pfiNr. 
To  TpiTOV  a^  KaT«rc<^vcv  'A/£afovao"  aKTiavci/Kur. 
T<^  8'  dp'  dvcpxo/A^v<^  ?rvKivov  8oAov  dXXov  v^tvcv* 
KpCvaxr  CK  AvKiTjar  evpeLTjar  (ft&ra^r  dpurToxxr 
Eurc  Xoxov  Toi  8*  ov  tl  irdkiv  oTkovSc  vkovTO' 
ndi^our  yap  KaTk7r€<f>V€v  dfivfuav  BcAXcpo^i^rr/O'. 
*AXA'  OTC  87  ytyvcixricc  ^cov  yovov  rjvv  covto, 
AvTov  /xtv  KttTcpvKc,  8180V  8'  o  yc  Ovyorkpa  ^r, 
Aa>KC  8c  01  Tifirjo'  paxrik-qihoa-  rnkurv  irdrrftr 
Kai  ftcv  ot  AvKioi  Tc/icvoo*  Tdpjov  e^oxov  dAX<i>v, 
KaAov  c^irraAi^  jcal  dpovprj(ry  6<f>pa  vkpoiTO. 
*H  8'  ^cicc  Tpia  TtKva  8ai<l>povi.  BcAAcpo^vrj;, 
'laravSpov  tc  #cat  *IinroAoxov  #cai  Aao8d/iCiav. 
AaoSap^iy  fikv  irapekk^aTo  pntfrieTa  Zeixr^ 
*H  8*  CTCK*  dvTiOeov  ^apmjSova  xakKOKopvoTrjv* 
'AAA'  OTC  Svj  Kal  Kccvoo*  dinjxdeTo  Tocri  OeouriVy 
iHtoi  o  KamreBCov  to  'AAiJibv  oTo(r  dAaTO, 
\)v  Ovpjov  KaTc8u)V,  TTOTov  dvOpWTtav  dAccivov, 
*Io-av8/)0V  8c  01  vlov  "Aprjor  dToar  irokkfioio 
^apvdp^vov  ZoAv/AOuri  KaTCKTavc  Kv^akipxturiv^ 
T"^v  8c  xoAoKra/xcvT/  XP^^*'"'<^  "AprepLur  cktou 
*l7nr6AoYoo'  8'  c/x*  ctiktc,  Kai  ck  tov  drjpl  yevkxrOac 
Hkpare  8c  /x'  co-  TpolrjVy  Kal  /xoi  fidAa  iroAA'  otctcAAcv, 
AicK  dpioTCvciv  Kai  \meLpo\ov  eppjevai.  dAAcav, 
M);8c  ycvoo-  TraTkpmv  aurxvvkp^v^  oi  /icy'  dpurroi 
*Ev  T   E<f>vpy  kykvovTO  Kal  kv  Avki-q  evpeiy, 
Tavrqa-  toi  ycvc^o*  tc  Kai  ai/AaToo*  cv^o/xai  cr^ai." 

I  give  the  following  translation  of  the  passage : — 

*'  But  the  illustrious  son  of  Hippolochus,  in  reply, 
addressed  him — *  0,  magnanimous  Tydides,  why  do 
vou  enquire  (concerning)  my  race  ?  As  is  the  race  of 
leaves,  such  also  is  the  raxse  of  men.  Some  leaves, 
indeed,  the  wind  pours  upon  the  ground,  but  tiie 
I  budding  grove  produces  other  (leaves),  and  in  the 
time  of  spring  they  grow.  So  is  the  race  of  men.  The 
one  (race)  grows  (i.e.  is  bom),  but  the  other  (race) 
ceases  to  exist.  But  if  you  wish  to  know  even  these 
things,  that  you  may  well  understand  my  race,  and 
many  men  know  it,  there  is  a  ciiy^Ephyra,  in  a  recess 
of  Steedtaming  Argos ;  there  was  Sisyphus,  who  was 
the  most  prudent  of  men,  Sisyphus  (iEwides) :  but  he 
begat  a  son,  Glaucus :  but  Glaucus,  he  begat  the 
blameless  Bellerophon :  but  to  him  the  gods  gare 
beauty  and  amiable  (cpaTcii^v)  virtue  {rjvoperjv)  :  but 
for  him  ProBtus  devised  evils  in  his  mind :  who 
expelled  him  from  his  states,  since  he  (Prcetus)  was 
much  the  more  powerful  of  the  Argives ;  for  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  had  subdued  (them)  for  him  under  his 
sceptre.  But  the  wife  of  Proetus,  the  divine  Anteia, 
felt  a  furious  passio»  to  be  mixed  in  secret  love  for 
him  (Bellerophon) ;  but  she  did  not  persuade  the 
prudent  Bellerophon,  who  was  thinking  of  good 
things.  But  she,  inventinga  falsehood  (^cura/Acio^) 
addressed  king  Proetus,  "You  must  die,  0  Proot\is,' 
or  kill  Bellerophon,  who  wished  to  be  mixed  in  love 
with  me  not  wishing."    Thus  she  spoke.     But  wrath 

seized  the  king  (because)  he  heard  such  {irpaypja a 

thing).  He,  indeed,  avoided  to  kill  him,  for  this  he 
reverenced  in  his  mind,  (o-cj3a<7traTo  regarded  with 
religious  fear),  but  he  sent  him  into  Lycia,  and  gave 
to  him  destructive  (Ai;y/xi)  letters  (oT/fwira),  having 
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written  on  a  folded   tablet   many  soul-destroying 
thin^;  and  he  commanded  him  to  show  it  to  his 
father-in-law,  that  he  might  perish.     But  he,  relying 
on  the  fayourable  (a/iv/xovt)  guidance  (7ro/i7ny)  of  the 
gods,  went  into  Lyda.     But  when  he  came  to  Lycia, 
and  the  flowing  Xanthus,  the  king  of  the  spacious 
Lycia,  with  a  ready  mind  (or  willingly,  7rpo<fypov€tMT) 
honoured  him.     For  nine  days  he  entertained  him 
hospitably,  and  sacrificed  nine  oxen.     But  when,  in- 
deed, the  tenth  rosy-fingered  aurora  (morning)  ap- 
peared, even  then  he  interrogated  him,  and  asked  to 
see  the  letter  (cny/jta)  which  (oTTi)  he  carried  to  him  from 
his  son-in-law,  Proetus.  But  when  he  received  the  evil 
letter  of  his  son-in-law,  first,  indeed,  he  commanded 
him  to  slay  the  invincible  chimsera;  but  indeed  she  was 
a  divine  race,  not  of  men,  in  front  a  lion,  but  behind  a 
dragon  (serpent  Bpaxtav),  but  the  middle  a  chimadra 
(a  goat),  breathing  forth  the  fearful  strength  of  burn- 
ing fire.    And  he,  indeed,  relying  on  the  omens  (signs 
— TcpaojoTtri)  of  the  gods,  dew  her.    But  next  he  fouffht 
with  the  glorious  ^lymi :  he  said  indeed  that  he  aid 
go  into  me  most  active  conflict  of  men.     But  the 
third — ^he  slew  the  man-resisting  Amazons  {avriavqp 
— Spoa- — av€/wxr— «VTiav€ipcur.)     Sut  he  contrived   a 
cimning  fraud  for  him  returning.     Having  selected 
the  bravest  heroes  from  spacious  Lycia,  he  put  or 
laid  an  ambuscade;  but  they  never  again  returned 
to  their  home,  for  the  blameless  BeUerophon  slew 
them  all.     But  when,  indeed,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  the  illustrious  offspring  of  a  god,  he  detained 
him  there,  and  he  gave  to  him  his  daughter,  and  he 
gave  to  him  the  half  of  all  his  royal  honour.     And 
the  Lycians  separated  a  portion  of  land  superior  to 
other  lands,  beautiful  in  the  production  of  the  vine, 
and  in  tillage,  that  he  might  cultivate  it.     But  she 
bare  three  children  to  the  prudent  BeUerophon,  both 
Isander,  and  Hippolochus,  and  Laodameia.     Indeed 
provident  Zeus  (Jupiter)  lay  with  Laodameia,  and 
she  bare  to  him  the'godlikebrazen-hehnetedSarpedon. 
But  when,  indeed,  he  (BeUerophon)  also  was  hateful 
to  aU  the  gods,  truly  he  wandered  alone  through  the 
Alean  plain  (Alean  or  Ales,  a  river  of  Ionia,  <  near 
Colophon),   preying  upon  his  mind,   avoiding   the 
path  of  men.     But  Mars,  insatiable  in  war  (Mars — 
Apyp- — ^Ares)  slew  his  son  Isander,  fighting  with  the 
glorious  Solymi.     But  the   golden  reined  Artemis 
(Diana),  enraged,  slew  her  (Laodameia) .    But  Hippo- 
lich\i8  begat  me,andfromhimI  say  that  I  am  descended 
{y€vw$a^.    But  he  sent  me  to  Troj,  and  gave  to  me 
very  many  commands  '  that  I  shndd  dkoayB  excel y  and 
he  iuperior  to  others  (Auv  dpurr€0€tv^  koI   Wctipo^ov 
c/i^cvat  dXAoif ),  that  I  should  not  disgrace  the  race  of 
my  fathers,  who  were  by  far  the  most  vaUant  both  in 
Ephyra  and  spacious  Lycia.     Of  this,  both  race  and 
blood,  I  boast  to  be.*  " 

Homer  thus  describes  the  issue  of  this  conversation 
between  Diomed  and  Glaucus: — 

'*  Oct  dpa  <fHi}vrj(Tavr€^  KaO  nnrcDV  dt^avT€f 
Xccpao-  T*  oAAiJXwv  Xap€Tr}v^  Kal  irumtxravro. 
*Ev^*  a^€  TXavKia  KpoviSTja-  ffipivaa-  c^cXcto  Zcur, 
*Ocr  vp^  TvStt&riv  ^lopajSta  reux^  &p^tp€Vj 
Xpurca  ^aAxcMDVy  tKarofiPoi  cwcajSoiiuv.'' 


Having  thus  spoken,  indeed,  leaping  from  their 
horses,  they  both  took  the  hands  of  each  other,  and 
pUghted  tiierr  faith.  But  then  Zeus  Kromides 
(Jupiter, — son  of  Kronos — Saturn)  took  away  the 
mind  from  Glaucus,  who  exchanged  arms  with  Dio- 
mede  Tydides  (Diomed,  son  Tydeus)  golden  arms  for 
brazen  arms,  worth  a  hecatomb  (a  hundred  oxen)  for 
arms  worth  nine  oxen. 

(2.)  As  a  prisoner,  Joseph  conducted  himself  with 
his  usual  prudence,  and  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  so  that  he  committed  to  Joseph's 
hand  aU  the  prisoners  who  were  in  the  prison,  and 
whatsoever  they  did  there,  Joseph  was  the  doer  of  it. 
Ged  gave  prosperity  to  Joseph. 

Pharaoh  being  offended  by  his  chief  butler  and  his 
chief  baker,  put  them  both  in  prison.  They  were 
given  into  Joseph's  care  by  the  captain  of  the  guard. 
These  two  dreamed,  each  his  dream,  in  one  night. 
When  Joseph  saw  them  in  the  morning  they  "  looked 
sadV  They  told  the  cause  of  their  sorrowfiU  appear- 
ance. There  was  no  interpreter  of  their  dreams,  they 
said.  Joseph  repUed,  ^'Donot  interpretations  belong 
to  God  ?"     "  Tell  to  me  your  dreams,  I  pray  you." 

fa,  J  The  Chief  Butler*  B  Dream, — "  A  vine  was  before 
me.  In  it  were  three  branches.  It  budded — ^it 
blossomed — ^its  clusters  brought  forth  ripe  grapes. 
Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hana.  I  pressed  the  grapes 
into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  gave  it  into  Pharaoh's 
hand." 

Joseph^ 8  Interpretation, — '^  The  three  branches  are 
three  days.  In  three  days  Pharaoh  wUl  restore  you 
to  your  former  place." 

fhj  The  Chief  Baker*  s  Bream, — "  I  had  three  white 
baskets  on  my  head ;  on  the  uppermost  basket  were 
baked  meats  for  Pharaoh;  the  birds  did  eat  them 
out  of  the  basket  on  my  head." 

Joseph^ 8  Interpretation. — **  The  three  baskets  are 
three  days.  Within  three  days  Pharaoh  wiU  hang 
thee  on  a  tree,  and  the  birds  wiU  eat  thy  flesh  from 
off  thee." 

The  third  day  was  PharaoKs  birthday^  when  he 
made  a  feast  unto  aU  his  servants.  He  restored  the 
chief  butler  to  his  place.     He  hanged  the  chief  baker. 

Joseph  had  requested  the  chief  butler  to  remember 
him,  and  to  procure  his  freedom,  for  he  had  been 
stolen  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.  **  Yet  did 
not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgot 
him." 

(3.)  Joseph  in  exalted  circumstances. — ^Two  years 
after  the  interpretation  of  the  dreams  of  the  butler 
and  of  the  baker  by  Joseph,  Pharaoh  dreamed. 
First  he  di-eamed  that  he  stood  by  the  NUe,  and  that 
seven  kine,  weU-favoured  and  fat-fleshed,  came  out 
of  the  river,  and  fed  in  a  meadow.  Seven  other  kine, 
iU-favoured  and  lean-fleshed,  came  up  after  them 
and  stood  by  them  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
iU-favoured  kine  eat  up  the  weU-favoured  kine. 
Pharaoh  awoke.  He  slept  and  dreamed  a  second 
time.  Seven  ears  of  com  came  up  upon  one  stalk, 
rank  and  good.  Seven  thin  ears,  blasted  by  the  east 
wind,  came  up  after  them.  The  seven  thin  ears 
devoured  the  seven  rank  ears.     Pharnob   awoke. 
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Behold  it  was  a  dream.  His  mind  was  troubled. 
He  summoned  to  his  presence  the  magicians  and 
wise  men  of  Egjpt.  He  told  to  them  his  dreams. 
They  were  unable  to  interpret  them.  The  chief 
butler  felt  that  his  memory  awoke  after  two  years' 
slumber.  He  spake  unto  Pharaoh,  saying,  *'  I  do 
remember  my  faults  this  day."  He  related  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  dreams  and  of  the  interpretation 
by  Joseph.  The  concluding  words  are  remarkable : 
**  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  interpreted  to  us,  so  it 
was :  me  he  restored  unto  mine  office  j  and  him  he  handed" 
Certainly  Joseph  did  neither  restore  the  butler  nor 
hang  the  baker.  Neither  the  butler  nor  Pharaoh 
imderstood  the  words  thus.  The  meaning  is,  that 
Joseph  said  it  would  be  so,  and  it  was  so.  The  but- 
ler was  cupbearer;  the  baker  was  confectioner. — (Dr, 
A,  Ch/rke),  Pharaoh  summoned  Joseph  to  his  presence. 
Joseph  shaved  himself — as  some  believe  the  Egyp- 
tians did — and  changed  his  raiment,  supplied  by 
Pharaoh,  and  came  into  Pharaoh's  presence.  Pha- 
roah  told  his  dreams  to  Joseph.  Joseph  said  unto 
Pharaoh  :  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one :  God  hath 
shewed  to  Pharaoh  what  He  is  about  to  do  :  **  Seven 
years  of  plenty  come  first,  seven  years  of  famine 
come  next.  The  double  dream  shews  that  the  thing 
is  established  by  God,  and  that  God  will  shortly 
bring  it  to  pass."  Joseph  exhorted  Pharaoh  to 
appoint  wise  men  to  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  plenteous  years,  and  to 
lay  up  com  under  Pharaoh's  hand  [authority  or 
disposal],  and  to  keep  food  in  the  cities.  Pharaoh 
was  pleased.  He  said  to  his  sei*vants,  '^Can  we  find 
such  a  man  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  ?  " 

Pharaoh  appointed  Joseph  to  the  place  pointed  out 
by  Joseph  wnen  he  said,  **  Now,  therefore,  let  Pha- 
raoh look  out  a  man  discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him 
over  the  land  of  Egypt."  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring 
and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  arrayed  him  in 
vestures  of  fine  linen,  put  a  gold  chain  about  his 
neck,  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which 
he  had,  and  they  cried  before  him,/* Bow  the  knee;" 
and  Pharaoh  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath- 
Paaneah  fa  revealer  of  secrets  J,  and  he  ffave  to  him  a 
wife,  As^nath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest 
of  On,  Heliopolis,  "the  city  of  the  sun.  The  name 
given  to  Joseph  by  Pharaoh  has  been  rendered  by 
some,  "The  Eevealer  of  Secrets,"  by  others  "The 
Treasury  of  Glorious  Comfort,"  by  Jerome,  "  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,"  the  Anglo-Saxon,  *  *  the  Healer 
of  the  World."  By  Dr.  A.  Clarke  the  word  is  con- 
sidered as  a  title  similar  to  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Chancellor,  &c.  The  father-in-law  of  Joseph  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Potiphar  who  cast  Joseph 
into  prison.  Yet  some  think  that  there  is  only  one 
Potipnar,  and  that  Joseph  married  the  daughter  of 
the  woman  who  had  grossly  wronged  him.  Joseph 
was  thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt. 

(4.)  Joseph  in  tlie  seven  years  of  plenty, — In  these  seven 
years  tlu^  <aitli  brought  forth  by  handfuls,     Joseph 
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had  gone  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  storing  the  com.  He  laid 
up  food  in  the  cities.  The  food  produced  by  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  city,  he  laid  up 
the  same.  He  gathered  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
He  ceased  to  number  it,  for  it  was  without  numlK^r. 
In  these  circumstances,  his  eldest  son  was  bom.  He 
called  him  **  Manasseh,"  (forgetfulness)  :  **For  God 
(saith  he)  hath  made  Jme  forget  aU  my  toil,  and  all 
my  father's  house."  His  second  and  youn^r  (Rtn 
was  bom.  He  called  him  **Ephraim,"  (fruitful- 
ness) :  **For  God  has  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in 
the  land  of  my  affliction."  The  seven  years  of 
plenty  were  ended. 

(5.)  Joseph  in  the  seven  years  of  famine. — ^The  years 
of  dearth  commenced.       Dearth  was  in  all  lands. 
But  there  was  bread  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     The 
>eople  in  Egypt  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread.    I*haraoh 

•asted  them  to  go  to  Joseph,  and  to  do  what  he 
said  to  them.  Joseph  sold  the  com  to  the  Egyptians. 
All  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  com.  The  sale 
of  com  to  the  neighbouring  countries  must  have  pro- 
duced very  large  siuns  of  money.  The  sale  of  com 
to  the  Egyptians  brought  in  all  the  ready  money  in 
Egypt.  The  people  cried  for  bread,  declaring  that 
their  money  failed.  Joseph  took  their  cattle  in  pay- 
ment. The  cattle  failed.  The  people  then  cried,  buy 
us  and  our  land  for  bread.  We  and  our  land  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants.  Thus  the  money,  the  cattle,  the 
people,  and  the  land  became  the  property  of  Pharaoh. 
Joseph  removed  the  people  to  cities,  for  their  safety 
in  this  distress,  that  they  might  have  the  supply  of 
com  near  to  them.  The  priests  had  portions  of  com 
assigned  to  them  by  Pharaoh.  They  had  no  neeeg- 
sity,  therefore,  to  purchase  com,  by  mvine  up  their 
land  or  any  part  of  their  property.  Jose^  gave  to 
the  people  seed  as  payment  for  one-fifth  of  the  land 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  king.  The  other  four 
parts  of  the  land  Joseph  restored  to  the  people. 
Joseph  made  the  law,  that  one-fifth  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  should  be  the  property  of  the  king,  and  that 
four-fifths  should  be  the  property  of  the  people. 
The  land  of  the  priests  remained  untouched,  their 
property  as  before. — Gen,  xlvii.  14-26. 

(6.)  The  Nile,—''  As  E^t  depends  for  ita  fertility- 
on  the  flowing  of  the  Nile,  and  this  flowing  is  not 
always  equal,  there  must  be  a  point  to  which  it  nui.st 
rise  to  saturate  the  land  sufflciently,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce grain  sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Pliny,  Jffist  Nat,  lib.  v.,  cap.  9,  has  given  to 
us  a  scale  by  which  the  plen^  and  dearth  may  be 
ascertained;  and,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  modem  travellers,  this  scale  may  be  jet 
considered  as  perfectly  correct.  * '  Justum  increment um 
est  cubetorum,  xvi.  Minores  Aquas  non  omnia  rigan% 
ampliores  detinent,  tardius  recedendo.  Hae  serendi 
tempera  absumunt,  solo  madente.  IJlce  non  dant, 
sitiente.  Utrumque  reputat  provincia?  In  xii, 
cubitis  famem  sentit.  In  xiii.  etiamnum  esurit ;  xiv. 
cubita  hilaritatem  afferunt;  xv.  securitatem;  xvi. 
delicias."  **  The  just  increase  is  sixteen  cubits.  The 
lesser  waters  do  not  moisten  all  things.     The  more 
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ample  waters  detain  by  more  tardily  receding.  The 
latter  waters  consume  the  times  of  sowing,  the 
ground  being  moist.  The  former  do  not  give  the 
times  of  sowing,  the  ground  being  thirsty.  The  pro- 
vince marks  (reputat,  well  considers)  each.  In 
twelve  cubits  the  province  feels  famine.  In  thirteen 
it  is  hungry.  Fourteen  cubits  bring  mirth.  Fifteen 
security.  Sixteen  delicacies,  (the  richest  productions 
of  the  soil).  I  have  given  a  literal  translation." — 
See  Dr,  A,  Clarke. 

The  Nilometer  is  a  pillar  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nile,  on  which  are  marked  degrees  measuring 
the  ascent  of  the  water.  The  foimtains  of  the  Nile 
are  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The  snows  melt- 
ing on  the  mountains  must  affect  the  flowing  of  the  • 
waters  of  the  Nile.  Upper  and  middle  Egyjit  depend 
upon  its  waters  for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands. 
Lower  Egypt  and  the  (A)  Delta  formed  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  assistance  from 
the  rains.  The  Nile  flows  from  south  to  north,  and 
enters  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  seven  mouths. 
Some  say  by  nine  mouths.  Others  make  the  number 
less. — Calmefs  Dictionary.  The  Nile  was  worshipped 
as  a  God  by  the  Egj'ptians.  Perhaps  the  river  had 
its  name  from  the  Hebrew  Nahal,  which  signifies 
river  or  torrent.  Diodorus  says  it  took  its  name 
from  Nilus,  a  king  of  Egjrpt. — (See  Calniet.) 

(7.)  Jacob  sends  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  buy  com. — 
Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy  com  in 
Egypt.  Jacob  would  not  allow  Benjamin  to  accom- 
j)any  his  brethren  lest  peradventure  mischief  befall 
him.  Joseph's  brethren  bowed  themselves  before 
him  with  their  faces  to  -the  earth.  Twentj'  years  had 
passed  away  since  they  had  sold  him  into  slavery. 
Ho  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  an  Egj'ptian  prince. 
He  was  surrounded  by  attendants,  and  was  placed 
in  a  palace  suited  to  his  rank.  He  concealed  himself 
by  conversing  with  them  through  an  interpreter. 
lie  was  determined  to  understand  tneir  circumstances, 
and  whether  they  had  repented  of  their  cruel  con- 
duct towards  himself.  He  remembered  his  dreams 
respecting  his  brethren.  He  saw  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dreams.  He  acted  under  the  immediate  guidance 
of  God  in  his  conduct  towards  his  brethren.  His 
conduct  towards  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyj)tians  must  bo 
viewed  in  the  same  light  of  obedience  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  God.  He  made  the  king  of  Egyjit  indepen- 
dent of  taxing  his  people  for  the  royal  income,  by 
obtaining  a  fifth  of  the  land  for  the  king ;  and  by 
establishing  treasure  houses  for  com,  he  made  the 
people's  land  secure  from  the  evil  of  selling  it  to 
purchase  food  in  times  of  dearth.  He  taught  Egjpt 
the  lesson  of  laying  up  in  times  of  plenty  what  would 
supply  their  wants  in  times  of  famine. 

Joseph  accused  his  brethren  of  having  evil  designs 
in  coming  into  Egypt.  They  designed  to  plunder, 
and  came  to  see  where  they  coidd  attack  the  most 
defenceless  jjlaces,  and  carry  off  the  spoil  with  the 
greatest  ease.  **  Ye  are  spies.  To  see  the  nakedness 
(Sept.  Ta  ixvr],  the  foot  prints  or  roads)  of  the  land, 
ye  are  come." 

They  denied  that  such  was  their  intention.    They 


declared  their  wish  to  buy  food.  They  told  to  Joseph 
who  they  were,  and  whence  they  came.  They  were 
put  in  prison  for  three  days.  They  were  released 
and  brought  before  Joseph.  Simeon  was  bound  in 
the  presence  of  his  brethren,  and  was  sent  back  to 
prison.  The  other  nine  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes  with  the  com  for  which  they  came  into 
Egypt.  However,  Joseph  assured  them  that  they 
slioiud  not  see  his  face  upon  their  next  visit  unless 
their  younger  brother  came  with  them.  He  must 
have  this  proof  of  their  truth  and  sincerity.  On  their 
way  home  they  stopped  at  an  inn  or  place  where 
travellers  had  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  beasts 
of  burden.  One  of  the  brethren  opened  his  sack  to 
give  to  his  ass  provender.  He  saw  his  money  in  the 
mouth  of  the  sack.  He  told  to  his  brethren.  Fear 
seized  them  all.  They  said:  **What  is  this  which 
God  hath  done  to  us?  "  Wlien  they  came  to  the  end 
of  their  journey  they  related  to  their  father  what 
had  occurred  in  Egypt.  They  opened  their  sacks. 
Each  man  saw  his  money  in  his  sack.  They  had  not 
discovered  tliis  before,  as  the  money  may  have  been 
in  the  middle  of  the  sack.  Jacob  and  his  sons  feared 
when  they  saw  the  money. 

**  Jacob  said  to  them.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my 
children  (E/ic  lyTCKvuxraTc),  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon 
is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away;  all  these 
things  are  against  me."  **  Eeuben  said:  Slay  my 
two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee."  Jacob  replied: 
"My  son  shall  not  go  with  you.  His  brother  is 
dead,  and  he  is  left  alone.  If  mischief  befall  him 
in  the  way  in  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  bring  down 
my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

(8.)  Jacob  sends  his  sons  a  second  time  into  Egypt. — 
Judah  prevails  on  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accom- 
pany them.  Judah  becomes  surety  to  his  father  for 
the  safe  return  of  Benjamin.  Jacob  directed  his  sons 
to  take  up  the  best  fruit  in  the  land,  in  their  vessels, 
(cv  TOUT  ayy^Lour,  v.  23,  €V  tout  frnpaanrouTf  sacks),  and 
carry  down  a  present  to  the  man;  a  little  balm  and 
a  little  honej',  spices  and  mjTrh,  nuts  and  almonds; 
and  take  double  money  in  your  hand;  and  the  money 
which  was  brought  again  in  the  mouth  of  your  sacks 
(cv  TOUT  fjLap(rnnrour)  cany  it  again  in  your  hand:  per- 
advontiu*e  it  was  an  oversight."  Jacob  consented  to 
their  taking  Benjamin,  and  gave  to  them  his  blessing. 
He  concluded  thus  : — >€yw  yx€v  yap  KaOdirep  ^TCKVw/iat, 
iJr^KVw/iat — (ar€Kvow — to  make  childless  —  a,  not  — 
T€Kvov,  a  child) — if  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children — ^I 
am  bereaved  of  my  children.  The  italics  in  the 
authorized  version  should  be  plain  letters — the  word 
rjT€KV(x)fmt — signifying,  I  am  bereaved  of  my  children. 

They  anived  safely  in  E^y[)t.  Joseph  saw  Ben- 
jamin with  them,  and  instructed  the  ruler  of  his 
house  to  bring  in  these  men,  and  to  slay  and  make 
ready,  for  these  men  shall  dine  with  me  at  noon. 
The  man  did  as  Joseph  ordered,  and  brought  the 
men  to  Joseph's  house.  Fear,  arising  from  con- 
scious guilt,  seized  them.  They  agreed  amongst 
themselves  that  this  apparent  kindness  was  a  token 
for  evil.  They  feared  that  they  were  to  be  taken  as 
bondmen;   and  their  asses  must  be  tukon.     Tluv 
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oonyersed  with  the  ruler    of   Joseph's  house,  and 
explained  the  matter  of  the  money  being  found  in 
their  sacks,  and  assured  him  that  they  had  brought 
that  money  back  again,  and  other  money  to  pay  for 
more  com.     The  man  assured  them  that  he  had  their 
money,  and  that  God  gave  to  them  treasure  in  their 
sacks.     He  brought  out  Simeon  to  them.     He  gave 
to  them  water  to  wash  their  feet.     He  gave  to  meir 
asses  provender.    They  made  ready  their  present  for 
Joseph  when  he  should  come  at  noon.     They  heard 
that  they  should  eat  bread  there.     Joseph  returned. 
They  presented  the  gift — ^the  products  of  their  land — 
a  proof  that  some  fruits    escaped  the  destruction 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  corn.     They  bowed  them- 
selves to  the  earth  before  Joseph.     He  asked  them 
concerning  the  old  man,  their  father,  of  whom  they 
had  spoken,  "Is  he  yet  alive?"    They  replied — **Thy 
servant,  our  father,  is  in  good  health — ^he  is  yet 
alive."     They  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made 
obeisance.     Joseph  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  and 
inquired,  "  Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye 
spake  unto  me?"    And  he  said — **  God  be  gracious 
unto    thee,  my  son."      (Benjamin    is    named    his 
mother's  son — rov  ofxofirjrpiov — Sept. — ^bom  of  the 
same  mother.)      Joseph  retired.     His  feelings  of 
affection  overcame  him.     He  entered  into  his  chamber 
and  wept  there.     He  washed  his  face  and  assumed 
his  usual  appearance.     He  entered  his  dining  haU. 
The  Eg3rptians  esteemed   it  an  abomination  to  eat 
with  the  Hebrews.     They  sat  by  themselves.    Joseph 
sat  by  himself,  having  his  brethren  seated  before 
him,  the  first-bom,  according  to  his  birth-right,  and 
the  youngest  according  to  his  youth.    They  marvelled 
one  at  another.     Joseph  sent  messes  to  his  brethren. 
Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of 
theirs.      **They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him. 
Joseph  instructed  the  steward  of  his  house  to  put 
every  man's  money  into  his  sack's  (ctti  rov  oTOfuiToa- 
rov  fuifxrnnrov)  mouth,  and  to  put  his  silver  cup  into 
the  sack's  mouth   of    the  youngest,  and  his  com 
money.     The  steward  obeyed  his  master's  order.    As 
soon  as  the  morning  light  came,  Jacob's  sons  were 
sent  away,  they  and  their  asses.     They  had  not  gone 
far,  when  Joseph  directed  his  steward  to  follow  and 
overtake  them,  and  upbraid  them  on  account  of  their 
ingratitude.     Joseph  followed  the  Asiatic  custom  of 
divination  by  cups,  at  least  he  pretended  to  divine 
with  this  his  silver  cup.     They  all  declared  their 
innocence  in  the  matter.    The  steward  found  the  cup 
in  Benjamin's  sack.     They  all  returned  and  found 
Joseph  in  his  house.     They  offered  to  become  his 
servants.     Joseph  would  have  Benjamin.     The  rest 
may  return  to  their  father.     Then  Judah  came  near 
unto  hiTn   and  said,"  {Gen,  xliv.   18-34.)      Judah's 
speech  may  be  considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence.    No  wonder  that  Joseph  was  broken  down 
in  his  resolutions  by  the  force  of  the  noble  bearing 
and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  manifested  by  Judah.     In 
V.  31. — *'  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  (Jacob)  seeth 
that  the  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will  die  ;  and  thy 
servants  shall  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of    thy 
servant,  our  father,  with  sorrow  to  me  grave"-— €«r 


aSov — ^in  Psalm  xvi.  10. — "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell" — tur  a&rfv.  A5iy<r — ^Hades  is  thus  transi- 
lated  the  grave  and  hell.  Its  derivation  is  aX<f>a^  not. 
and  ci5(o,  I  know,  and  I  see.  As  if  the  grave  were 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  living,  who,  like 
Abraham,  buiy  their  dead  out  of  their  sight.  Judah 
prays  that  he  may  be  suffered  to  remain  a  bondman, 
instead  of  Benjamin.  **  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  mj 
father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  me,  lest,  peradven- 
ture,  I  see  the  evil  which  shall  come  on  my  father?" 

(9.)  The  sons  of  Ja^h  return. — The  eloquence  of 
Judah,  in  the  presence  of  the  unknown  nilor  of 
Egypt,  surpassing  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  in 
the  presence  of  I^hilip,  Mng  of  Macedon,  and  not 
surpassed  by  the  eloquence  of  St.  Paul  in  the  x>re- 
sence  of  Festus,  of  king  Ag^ppa,  of  his  sister 
Berenice,  and  of  their  grand  pomp,  completely  over- 
came Joseph's  resolutions  to  remain  unknown  to  his 
brethren.  The  affections  of  the  heart  must  rule. 
Joseph  yields.  Judah  has  broken  down  all  the 
barriers  of  Joseph's  secrecy.  The  ruler  of  Egypt 
confesses  himseli  the  brother  of  his  designing  mur- 
derers. The  house  of  Pharaoh  heard  the  loud 
crying  of  Joseph,  whose  wisdom  from  GK>d  was  the 
cause  of  Egypt's  greatness  in  the  dark  day  of  divine 
visitation.  Though  Joseph  had  ordered  all  the 
^^gyv^onB  to  retire,  although  he  was  left  alone  with 
his  brethren,  the  secrets  oi  the  interview  with  tlie 
strangers  were  disclosed.  They  were  Joseph^s 
brethren.  Pharaoh  was  informed.  The  matter  waa 
pleasing  to  the  king.  Joseph  was  instructed  by 
Pharaoh  to  direct  ms  brethren  to  return  to  their 
home,  and  to  come  back  again,  bringing  theii*  father 
and  their  households  wim  them.  Pharaoh  would 
have  them  to  be  regardless  of  any  property  they 
might  have  at  home,  they  must  not  regard  their 
stuff,  the  good  of  the  land  of  Egypt  was  before  them. 
'*A11  the  good  of  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours." 
Joseph  obeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh.  He  gave 
to  them  wagons,  and  provision  for  the  way.  To 
every  man  **he  gave  changes  of  raiment,  but  to 
Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver  and 
five  changes  of  raiment.  To  lus  father  he  sent 
after  this  manner :  1.  Ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt.  2.  And  ten  she  asses  laden  >vith 
com,  and  bread  and  meat,  for  his  father  by  the  way." 
The  brethren  of  Joseph  "  went  up  out  of  Egj-pt,  and 
came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Jacob  their  father." 
They  told  to  their  father — "  Joseph  is  governor  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  ho 
believed  them  not.  They  told  to  him  all  which  Josopli 
had  said  imto  them.  He  saw  the  wagons  whidi 
Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him.  The  spirit  of  Jacob, 
their  father,  revived.  Israel  said — "It  is  enough; 
Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive.  I  will  go  and  see  him 
before  I  die."  Jacob  did  not  believe,  and  despaired. 
He  did  believe,  and  he  rejoiced,  and  determined  to 
visit  Egypt.     This  is  faith,  in  contrast  with  unbelief. 

(10.)  Jacobus  Journey. — ^Israel  took  his  journey, 
carrj-ing  with  him  all  his  property.  He  came  to 
Beersheba.  He  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  Grod  of 
his  father,  Isaac.    Gk>d  spake  to  Jacob  in  visions  of 
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the  night,  and  commanded  him,  ''fear  not"  to  go 
down  into  Egypt.  God  promised  to  make  of  him  a 
gi*eat  nation.  God  promised  to  be  with  him  in  his 
going  down  into  Egrpt,  and  to  bring  him  (his  pos- 
terity) up  again.  The  family  arose,  and  departed 
from  Beersheba,  and  came  into  Egypt.  Their  numbers 
are  thus  arranged : — 

The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  with  their  children  and 
grand-children : — 

1.  Beuben  and  his  four  sons, ...  5 

2.  Simeon  and  his  six  sons    . ,     . .  7 

3.  Levi  and  his  three  sons     . .     . .  4 

4.  Judah  and  his  seven  sons  and 

grand-sons 8 

5.  Iseachar  and  his  four  sons        . .       5 

6.  Zebulon  and  his  three  sons       . .       4 

Total  sons  of  Jacob  and  Leah  33 

7.  Ghid  and  his  seven  sons      . .      . .       8 

8.  Aflher  and  his  seven  sons  and 

grand-sons 8 

Total  sons  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah 16 

9.  Joseph  and  his  two  sons    . .      . .       3 

10.  Benjamin  and  his  ten  sons        ..     11 

Total  sons  of  Jacob  and  Eachel 14 

1 1 .  Dan  and  his  son         2 

12.  Naphtali  and  his  four  sons       . .       5 

Total  sons  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah 7 


Total  sons  of  Jacob  and  his  four  wives         70 

**  To  harmonize  this  with  the  Septuagint  and  Bt. 
**  Stephen,  Aeti  vii.  14,  to  the  numoer  9ixty-9ix  (all 
*'  the  souls  who  came  out  of  Jacob's  loins  were  66,) 
**add  nine  of  the  Patriarch's  wives — Judah's  wife 
'*  being  already  dead  in  Canaan  {Gen.  xxxviii.  12), 
*'  Benjamin  being  supposed  to  be,  as  yet,  unmarried, 
••  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  being  already  in  Egypt, 
'*  and  therefore  out  of  the  case — ^the  number  will 
"  amount  to  seventy -five,  which  is  that  found  in  the 
*'  AcU.''^ — Unitenal  Histwry, 

**  jyr,  Hale's  method  is  more  simple,  and,  I  think, 
"  more  satisfactory.  Moses  states  that  all  the  souls 
'*  who  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  which  issued  from 
**  his  loins  J  were  sixty-six  sotus^^  (except  his  sons' 
wives),  Gen.  xlvi.  26;  and  this  number  is  thus 
(•oUected : — 

1.  Jacob's    children — eleven  sons  and  one 

daughter 12 

2.  Keuben's  sons    4 

3.  Simeon's  sons    6 

4.  Levi's  sons     3 

5.  Judah's  three  sons  and  two  grand-sons. .  5 

6.  If^aachar's  sons 4 

7.  Zebulon's  sons 3 

8.  Gad's  sons 7 

9.  Asher's  four  sons,  one  daughter,  and  two 

grand-sons 7 

10.  Dan's  son 1 

11.  Naphtali's  sons 4 

12.  Benjamin's  sons    10 

Total, 66 
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**If  to  these  sixty -six  children  and  grand-children 
**and  great-grand-children  we  add  Jacob  himself, 
**  Jose^,  and  his  two  sons,  the  amount  is  seventy, 
'^  the  whole  amount  of  Jeicob's  family,  which  settled 
**  in  Egypt."  **  If  nine  wives  (for  three  were  deadj 
be  added  to  the  family  of  Jacob  (i.e.  66  ^^  9  c=  75) 
we  have  the  whole  amount  of  Jacob's  household,  who 
went  down  into  Egypt,  corresponding  with  the  state- 
ment in  the  New  Testament.  That  Joseph  sent  for 
his  father,  Jacob,  and  all  his  kindred,  amounting  to 
seventy-five  sends. — Acts  vii.  This  statement  supposes 
that  Judah  was  married  when  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  his  son  En  at  the  same  age,  Pharez  at  the 
same,  Asher  and  his  fourth  son  Beriah  under  twenty, 
Benjamin  about  fifteen,  and  Joseph's  sons  and  ^and- 
sons  about  twenty."  "But  this  is  not  improb^le  as 
the  children  of  Israel  must  all  have  married  at  a  very 
early  age  to  have  produced,  in  about  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years,  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  persons 
above  twenty  years  old,  besides  women  and  children." 
These  calculations  may  be  found  m  Br.  A.  darkens 
Cotnmentary. 

Jacob  sent  his  son  Judah  before  him  to  direct  his 
way  to  Goshen.  Judah  was  well  qualified  to  imder- 
take  the  duties  of  this  office.  Joseph,  in  his  chariot, 
went  up  to  meet  his  father  at  Goshen.  He  fell  on 
his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while. 

"Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  now  let  me  die,  since  I 
have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive." 

Joseph  told  to  his  brethren  and  his  father's  house 
that  he  would  go  to  Pharaoh  and  inform  binn  of  their 
arrival  and  of  meir  trade  to  feed  cattle,  and  that  they 
had  brought  with  them  their  flocks  and  their  herds 
and  all  their  property.  Joseph  instructed  his  brethren 
to  reply  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  should  ask  them  what 
is  your  occupation?  "Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been 
about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  until  now,  both  we 
and  also  our  fathers."  He  instructed  his  brethren 
that  they  must  do  this  that  they  may  obtain  from 
Pharaoh  permission  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
"for  every  shepherd  is  abomination  to  the  Egyp- 
tians." 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the  Egyptians  hated 
shepherds : — 

1.  They  were,  in  general,  lawless,  roving  free- 
booters. 

2.  Shepherds  once  subdued  Egypt,  and  ruled  it» 
with  severe  tyranny  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
years. 

3.  The  shepherds  sacrificed  the  ox  and  the  sheep, 
animals  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.  * '  Caeso  Ariete 
velut  in  contumelia  Ammonis :  fios  quoque  immolatur, 
quem  JEgyptii  apim  colunt." — Tacitus.  The  ram 
being  sacrificed  as  if  in  contempt  of  Animon  (Jupiter) ; 
the  ox  also  is  immolated,  which  the  Egj'ptians  wor- 
shipped as  Apis  {i.e.  under  the  name  Apis.) 

(11.)  Joseph's  kindness  to  his  family. — Gen.  xlvii. 
l-12.--Joseph  made  Pharaoh  acquainted  with  the 
arrival  of.  his  father  and  of  his  brethren — "and  be- 
hold they  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen."  He  took  five 
of  his  brethren  and  introduced  them  to  Pharaoh  as 
his  future  subjects.     Pharaoh  asked,  "What  is  your 
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occupation?"  and  they  answered,  ** Shepherds  are 
thy  servants,"  **  both  we  and  our  father 8.^^  They  in- 
fonned  Pharaoh  that  they  had  no  provision  for  their 
flocks  in  Canaan,  that  they  had  come  to  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  they  prayed  Pharaoh  to  allow  them 
to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Pharaoh  told 
Joseph  that  his  brethren  might  dwell  in  the  land  of 
G-oshen,  and  directed  him,  *'  If  thou  knowest  any 
men  of  activity  among  them,  make  them  rulers  over 
my  cattle." 

Joseph  brought  in  Jacob,  his  father,  and  presented 
him  to  Pharaoh.  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  **How 
old  art  thou?"  and  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  "  The 
days  of  the  years  of  my  pilg^mage  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the 
days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days 
of  their  pilgrimage."  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  both 
when  he  came  into  his  presence  and  when  he  was  re- 
tiring from  the  presence  of  the  Egj'ptian  king. 

Joseph  placed,  in  the  best  part  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  Pharaoh  had  commanded  him,  his  father 
and  his  brethren,  and  gave  to  them  possessions.  The 
land  of  Goshen  was  convenient  for  Joseph's  brethren. 
1.  As  pasture  land  for  their  cattle.  2.  As  being 
separated  from  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Egj^tians, 
who  hated  shepherds.  3.  As  being  the  part  of  Egyi^t 
nearest  to  Canaan,  and  so  best  calculated  to  enable 
them  to  return  with  ease  to  Canaan.  **  Joseph  nour- 
ished his  father  and  his  brethi*en  with  bread,  accord- 
ing to  their  families." — Gen.  xlvii.  13-26.  Joseph's 
laws  already  explained. — Gen.  xlvii.  27-31.  Joseph, 
at  his  father's  request,  swears  to  his  father  that  he 
win  not  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but  that  he  will  bury 
him  with  his  fathers,  and  in  their  burying  place. 
**And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head." 
The  form  of  oath  is  similar  to  that  which  Abraham 
required  Elie%er  to  take  when  he  sent  him  to  his 
brother's  house  to  seek  and  obtain  a  wife  for  his 
son  Isaac:  '*Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
thigh,"  and  *'  swear  unto  me." 

(12.)  Joseph  visits  Jacob  on  his  death-bed. — Joseph 
received  information  of  the  sickness  of  his  father 
Jacob.  He  took  with  him  his  two  sons,  Mannasseh 
and  Ephraim.  Jacob  learned  that  his  son  Joseph 
was  coming  to  him,  he  therefore  strengthened  him- 
seK  and  sat  up  in  his  bed.  Jacob  related  to  Joseph 
•  the  vision  at  Luz  (Bethel),  told  to  him  how  God  had 
blessed  him  and  promised  to  give  to  him  and  to  his 
seed,  for  an  everlasting  possession,  the  land  on  which 
he  rested.  Jacob  adopts  Joseph's  two  sons  as  his 
own — as  Reuben  and  Simeon  were  his  own.  He 
refers  to  the  death  and  burial  of  Rachel  at  Ephrath; 
the  same  is  Bethlehem.  Israel  saw  Joseph's  two  sons, 
enquired  who  they  were,  and  when  he  was  informed 
that  they  were  Joseph's  sons,  he  said,  *' Bring  them, 
I  pray  thee,  unto  me  and  I  will  bless  them."  Israel's 
eyes  were  dim.  Joseph  approached  his  father,  taking 
Ephraim  in  his  right  hand,  towards  Israel's  left 
hand,  and  Mannasseh  in  his  left  hand  towards  Israel's 
right  hand.  Israel  put  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim's 
head,  though  he  was  the  younger,  and  his  left  hand 
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on  Mannasseh's  head,   though  he  was    tlie    elder. 
Joseph  thought  that  his  father  was  mistaken,  an: 
therefore  explained  that  Ephraim  was  tlie  yoim^-? 
and  Mannassoh  was  the  elder.     Israel  said,  "I  ku  •« 
it,  my  son,  I  know  it."     Israel  blessed  the  lads,  *  *  pr  ^v- 
ing  the  God  befcjre  whom  his  fathers,  Abraham  &l  : 
Isaac,  walked  to  bless  the  lads."     *'The  ang^el  "' 
redeemed  mo  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads."     Tl> 
Lord  JesuR  Christ  is  the  angel  who  redeem<?d  ht- 
Jacob  preferred,  in  his  blessing,  the  younger  Ephraim 
to  the  elder  Mannasseh.     *' Behold  I  die."      **  Bv 
God  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  again  unto  th- 
land  of  your  fathers."     **  Moreover,  I  have  g:iv«ii  t 
thee  one  poi'tiou  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  t«  ••  k 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorites  with  mv  sword  anl 
with  my  bow."     This  refers  to  the  land  obtained  Ir 
Simeon  and  Levi,  when  they  cruelly  murdered,  aiu 
plundered    the    Sheehemites. — Gen.    xxxiii.     18,    1* 
and  34. 

(13.)  Jacob  bIt'Sftes  his  sons  and  dies. — It  is  relatt^ 
of  some  king,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  called  tog^tb-r 
his  eighty  sons,  and  presented  to  them  a  sheaf  •*! 
eighty  arrows.  He  desired  the  eldest  to  break  tb*^ 
sheaf.  He  could  not  break  it.  The  dying:  fathri 
requested  that  every  one  of  his  sons  would  make  th- 
effort  to  bleak  the  sheaf.  Each  tried  in  sucx-ef^sinr. 
from  the  eldest  downwards  to  the  j'oungest.  Tlioir 
efforts  were  useless.  The  old  man  loosed  the  sheuf- 
band  and  gave  the  unbound  arrows  to  his  son-, 
telling  them  to  try  and  break  them.  The  arrvw* 
were  at  once  destroyed.  My  sons,  said  the  dyin^ 
father,  so  long  as  ye  are  bound  together  by  the  bond 
of  natural  affection  and  imity,  ye  may  laugh  at  all 
efforts  which  may  be  made  for  your  destruction. 
But  if  that  band  be  broken,  your  weakest  enemy  may 
bring  you  all  in  succession  to  utter  ruin. 

God  has  never  left  himself  without  witness.  Thif 
heathen  monarch,  on  his  death-bed,  proved  the  truti 
of  the  words  of  holy  scripture.  **  There  is  a  spin: 
in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almight\-  givt-ti 
to  him  understanding." — Job  xxxii.  8 — ^*AAAa  iri'ti/ia 
€<mv  €v  fipoTOur^  wvorj  8c  TravroKparopoa-  c(mv  **?/  SiStuT- 
Kovcra  (Sep.) — ** There  is  a  spirit  in  mortals,  and  th*^ 
breath  of  the  Almighty  is  tea<jhing  them,  (or  is  tlieir 
teacher.") 

The  death-bed  scene  of  every  human  being  is  im- 
portant. The  last  words  of  the  dying  live  in  tli** 
memories  of  those  who  have  heard  them.  "WTio  has 
put  this  condition  of  our  being  into  the  first  place  on 
the  list  of  our  fearful  and  wonderful  composition? 
We  can  give  no  answer  to  the  question  except  one. 
the  God  who  mad^  tis. 

The  death-bed  of  the  founder  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary people  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
presents  a  scene  in  which  the  dying  man  exhibits  the 
feelings  of  a  love  which  no  mortality  could  kill,  of 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  children  which 
reverenced  priority  of  birth,  but  punished  the  shame- 
less violation  of  chastity  of  which  it  was  guilty,  which 
made  over  to  his  son  Joseph,  the  first  son  of  his 
first  and  only  love,  the  inheritance  won  to  their 
father  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  disinherited  Simeon 
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and  Levi  on  account  of  the  inhuman  villiany  which 
they  had  perpetrated  in  this  nefarious  acquisition; 
of  all  wisdom  above  human  foresight  in  selecting 
Judah  as  the  leader  of  his  posterity,  and  of  a  view 
of  future  circumstances  which  no  ordinary  effort  of 
mere  human  invention  or  ingenuity  could  either  call 
up  into  the  imagination  or  attempt  even  faintly  to 
express.  Yes!  some  who  deny  their  own  existence 
may  deny  inspiration.  They  believe  that  there  is  no 
God  to  inspire,  no  human  soul  to  be  inspired.  The 
heathen  king  on  his  death-bed,  the  founder  of  the 
"  Hebrew  nation,  the  djring  Jacob  on  his  death-bed, 
are  everlasting  refutations  of  the  false  philosophy 
which  teaches  infidelity  in  its  manifold  denomina- 
tions. 

General  Vallancey,  in  his  Collectanea  de  rebus 
JlibemieiSf  vol.  vi.,  part  ii.,  p.  343,  has  endeavoured 
to  trace  out  the  analogy  between  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  Dr. 
Hales — vol  ii.,  p.  165 — ^has  altered  a  little,  and  placed 
in  a  form  in  which  it  becomes  more  generally  appli- 
cable. There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  but  how  far  the  characteristics  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  were  expressed  by  the  animals 
(imagined  to  be  represented)  in  the  Zodiac,  is  a  widely 
different  question. 

I.  Reuben. — **  Unstable  —  cfvjS^icrico-  okt  v^p  ixrj 
€K^€<rno' — as  water,  you  shall  not  excel;"  literally, 
"  ove^owing  with  insolence  as  water  (overflows  u,lik 
hoilmg)^  you  shall  not  boil  over."  The  sign  of  Aqua- 
rius, represented  as  a  man  pouring  out  waters  irom 
an  urn. 

II.  Simeon  and  Levi. — **  The  united  brethren."    The 

sign  Gemini,  or  the  twins. 

"  Par  nobile  frfttrum, 
Nequitia  et  nugis  pravorum  et  amore  gemeUum." 

—H<yr.  Sat.,  Bk.  11,  Sat.  8,  ▼.  248-4. 

A  noble  pair  of  brothers,  a  twin  pair  (gemellum)  in 
iniquity  and  in  trifles,  and  in  the  love  of  depraved 
things. 

in.  Judah. — **  The  strong  lion" — the  sign  Leo. 

IV.  Aaher. — **  His  bread  shall  be  fat'* — ^the  sign 
Virgo,  or  the  virgin,  generally  represented  as  holding 
a  full  ear  of  com. 

V.  Issachar. — "A  strong  ass,"  or  ox,  both  used  in 
husbandry' — the  sign  Taurus,  or  the  bull. 

VI.  and  VII.  2)an. — '*  A  serpent  biting  the  horse's 
heels;"  Scorjno — ^the  scorpion.  On  the  celestial  sphere 
the  scorpion  is  actually  represented  as  biting  the  heel 
of  the  horse  of  the  archer — sign  Sagittarius ;  and  choice, 
his  claws,  originally  occupied  the  space  of  Libra. 

"\TII.  Joseph. — *'  His  bow  remained  in  strength" 
— the  sign  Sagittarius,  the  archer  or  bowman,  com- 
monly represented  even  on  the  Asiatic  zodiacs  with 
his  bow  bent  and  the  arrow  dra^^Ti  up  to  the  head — 
the  bow  in  full  strength. 

IX.  Naphtali. — **  By  a  play  on  his  name"  ftalehy  the 
ram  J — the  sign  Aries,  according  to  the  Babbins. 

X.  Zebido7i. — **A  haven  for  ships,"  denoted  by 
Cancer,  the  crab. 

XI.  Gad. — **A  troop  or  army,"  reversed  dog,  a 
flsh — ^the  sign  Pisces. 


Xn.  Benjamin. — "A  ravening  wolf,"  Capricorn; 
which  on  the  Egyptian  sphere  was  represented  by 
a  goat  led  by  Pan  with  a  woK's  head. 

What  likelihood  the  reader  may  see  in  all  this  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  that  the  twelve  signs  were 
at  that  time  known  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  tiiere  can 
be  little  doubt. — See  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Jacob  has  now  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  life. 
His  sons  are  at  his  bedside.  They  have  received 
his  blessing.  His  father  Isaac  was  inferior  in 
martial  strength  to  his  own  father  Abraham,  and  to 
his  own  son  Jacob.  Rebekah,  Isaac's  wife,  was  a 
faithful  wife.  Isaac  had  religion  and  piety;  he 
believed  and  worshipped.  Rebekah  does  not  mani- 
fest a  pious  disposition;  she  had  the  care  of  all 
family  matters.  The  education  of  Esau  and  Jacob, 
both  secular  and  religious  education,  being  left  to 
Kebekah,  must  have  been  exceedingly  limited. 
Jacob  lived  a  life  of  suffering  as  a  punishment  for 
the  deceit  which,  by  his  mother's  advice,  he  practised 
on  his  brother  Esau.  Jacob's  last  days  were  free 
from  the  evil  effects,  mentally  and  morally,  of  his 
mother's  instructions.  The  punishment  of  his  sins 
he  felt  clinging  to  his  memory  on  his  death-bed. 
The  evils  wluch  came  upon  his  sons,  as  punishment 
for  their  sins,  and  the  evils  which  Jacob  predicted 
as  the  lot  of  their  descendants,  he  knew  were  ptmiah- 
ments  for  his  own  sins  coolly  and  avariciously  com- 
mitted against  his  brother.  In  this  life,  though  our 
sins  may  be  pardoned,  and  our  souls  may  be  saved, 
for  Christ's  sake,  our  sins  never  go  unpunished.  Jacob 
was  a  great  man.  His  faith  never  failed  through  all 
the  changing  scenes  of  his  life.  On  his  death-bed 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  with  him.  He  felt  and 
spake  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  He  gave  his  dying 
blessing  to  his  children.  The  children  of  Bachei 
were  near  to  his  heart.  ''  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a 
wolf" — see  Judges  v.  14 — xx.  16. — 1st  Chron,  vii.  7 — 
xii.  17. — 2nd  Chron,  xiv.  3 — xvii.  17.  Ehud:  Judges 
iii.  15.  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. TertuUian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome 
think  that  there  is  a  reference  also  to  St.  Paul,  who„ 
before  his  conversion,  made  havoc  of  the  Church,  and 
after  his  conversion  brought  home  the  spoils  of  the 
Gentiles.  [See  the  Speaker's  {Benisoh's)  Bible.  See 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  gives  a  more  extensive  explana- 
tion.] Mordecai  and  Esther  who  delivered  the 
Jews,  and  destroyed  their  enemies,  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin. — Esther,  viii.  7,  9,  11. — ix.  5,  6,  15,  16. 

Jacob  charged  his  sons  to  bury  him  {when  gathered 
to  his  father^  in  the  cave  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
(Heth),  in  the  field  of  Machpelah  (before  Mamre  in 
the  land  of  Canaan),  which  Abraham  bought  with  the 
field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  possession  of  a 
burying  place.  **  There  they  buried  Abraham,  and 
Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac,  and  Re- 
becca his  wife ;  and  tJ&ere  I  buried  Leah."  The 
purchase  of  the  field  and  of  the  cave  was  from  the 
children  of  Heth.  In  verses  22-26  Jacob  predicts 
the  fortunes  of  Joseph's  posterity,  and  uses  language 
which  labours  to  express  the  everlasting  love  which 
lived  in  his  heart  towards  Rachel  and  her  son  Joseph. 
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''  When  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his 
sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people."     So  peaceful  was  his  death. 

(14.)  Joseph^ s  further  history,  and  death, — **  Joseph 
fell  upon  his  father's  face  and  wept  upon  him,  and 
kissed  him."  Joseph  commanded  the  physicians  to 
embalm  his  father.  The  physicians  obeyed  Joseph's 
command.  Israel  was  embalmed.  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  give  an  account  of  the  Egyptian 
process  of  embalming,  in  which  art  of  embalming  the 
Egyptians  excelled  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  quotes  from  these  authors.  The  Speal'^^s 
BihU  refers  to  these  authors,  briefly,  thus:  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  in  Egypt  (ii.  84)  all  places  were 
crowded  with  physicians  for  every  different  kind  of 
disease.  The  custom  of  embalming,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  embalmer,  may  have  existed  before  the  times 
of  Moses  and  of  Joseph.  As  Jacob  was  not  an 
Egyptian,  perhaps  the  ordinary  embalmers  must  not 
be  employed  to  embalm  him ;  and,  therefore,  Joseph 
commanded  his  own  ph^'^sicians  to  embalm  Jacob. 
Diodorus  relates  that  the  embalming  lasted  thirty 
days,  and  more ;  and  that,  when  a  king  died,  they 
mourned  for  him  seventy-two  days.  Herodotus  writes 
of  a  steeping  in  natron  (sub-carbonate  of  soda)  for 
seventy  days. 

Forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him  (the  embalming 
was  completed  in  these  forty  days),  and  the  Egyp- 
tians mourned  for  him  three  score  and  ten  days,  forty 
days  for  embalming  the  body,  and  thirty  days  the 
body  lay  in  natron,  these  periods  make  seventy  days, 
during  which  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob. — 
Lr,  A,  Clarke, 

Joseph,  when  the  mourning  time  was  ended,  spake 
to  Pharaoh's  household,  requesting  them  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Pharaoh  to  the  burial  of  his  father's 
remains  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Joseph  promised  to 
come  again.  Pharaoh  said,  **  Go  up  and  bury  thy 
father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear."  Joseph 
went  up  with  all  his  brethren,  except  those  unable  to 
travel— -children,  and  flocks,  and  herds  being  left  in 
Goshen.  The  Egyptians,  in  great  numbers,  all  Pha- 
raoh's servants,  horses  and  chariots,  and  horsemen — 
a  very  great  company — ^formed  an  addition  to  the 
funeral  procession  of  Jacob.  They  came  to  the 
threshing  floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  where  Moses  never  was  : 
he  wrote  the  history  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan. 
**  Beyond  Jordan,"  where  John  was  baptising,  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  by 
the  writer,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan. 
The  mourning  was  very  great  at  this  place.  Joseph 
made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven  days.  The 
Canaanites  called  the  place  **  Ahel  Mhraim" — **The 
mourning  of  the  Egyptians."  Jacob's  sons  obeyed 
their  father's  command;  they  carried  him  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  the  fleld 
of  Machpelah,  before  Mamre.  Joseph,  his  brethren, 
and  his  Eg^tian  friends,  then  returned  to  Egypt. 

Joseph's  brethren  feared  lest,  their  father  being 
dead,  Joseph  would  punish  them  for  all  the  evil  which 
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they  had  done  to  him.  They  sent  a  messenger  to 
Joseph,  who  stated  their  mind,  and  the  advice  of 
Joseph's  father  before  bis  death,  that  his  brethren 
should  ask  Joseph  to  forgive  them.  Joseph  wept 
when  they  spake  unto  him.  His  brethren  fell  down 
before  hun  declaring  that  they  were  his  servants. 
He  commanded  them  **  fear  not ;"  for  am  I  in  the 
place  of  God?  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  God. 
oeek  God's  forgiveness ;  or,  I  am  in  the  place  of 
God,  a  messenger  of  God  to  do  you  good.  Joseph 
comforted  them,  and  spake  kindly  unto  them, 
Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he  and  his  father's  house. 
Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children  of  the  tliird  ^nera- 
tion;  the  children  also  of  Machir,  the  8on  of 
Manasseh,  were  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees — 
were  educated  by  Joseph  as  if  his  own  children. 
Such  was  his  duty  and  privilege  as  a  patriarch. 

Joseph  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren,  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  **  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and 
ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence." 

*'  So  Joseph  died,  b.c.  1635,  being  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  old,  and  they  embalmed  him ;  and  he 
was  put  in  a  coffin,  in  Egypt." — Gen,  1.  26. 

Jacob  shewed  greatness  of  mind  under  ordinarr 
cii-cumstances.  Joseph  manifested  his  greatness  of 
mind  under  circumstances  directed  by  extraordinary 
interpositions  of  Providence.  It  may  be  a  subject  of 
curious  enquiry  whether  Joseph  or  his  father  Jacob 
may  have  possessed  the  greater  mental  power.  And 
it  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  taste  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  father  or  of  the  son.  Jacob  was  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  found  the  Hebrew  nation.  Joseph 
was  apj)ointed  by  God  to  save  Egypt  from  famine, 
and  to  save,  by  his  corn-stores  in  Egypt,  both  his 
own  family  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  nations. 
The  nature  and  the  working  of  divine  Providence  is 
taught  in  tlie  lives  of  these  men.  Jacob  certainly 
manifested,  in  the  last  yeai*s  of  his  life,  an  increase 
of  that  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.  Joseph,  throughout  his  life,  shewed  that  the 
fear  of  God  was  in  his  heart.  His  chastity'  and 
honesty,  his  faithfulness  to  his  employers,  his  fear  of 
God,  and  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  form 
the  noble  example  which  he  has  set  to  all  future 
generations. 

The  book  of  Genesis  closes  with  the  closing  scene 
of  Joseph's  eventful  life.  The  book  of  Genesis  is 
the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world.  The  creation, 
the  providence,  the  peopling  of  the  world,  the  flood, 
the  re-peopling  of  the  world,  the  revival  of  that 
idolatiy  which  caused  the  flood,  the  call  of  Abraham 
to  form  a  nation  which  might  check  the  progress  of 
idolatry,  the  manner  in  which  the  founders  of  the 
Hebrew  race  acted  their  parts  as  missionaries  for 
God,  are  the  great  subjects  set  forth  in  the  wonderful 
records  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

A  knowledge  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is  necessary 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, and  of  the  New.  The  Psalms  have  refer- 
ence to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
and  the  New  Testament  refers  to  the  Patriarchs,  and 
to  their  histoiy,  as  well  as  to  the  histoiy  of  Moses 
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and  of  the  Prophets.  The  manners  of  the  ancient 
world  are  rendered  familiar  to  the  careful  student  of 
the  book  of  G-enesis.  The  foundation  of  the  great 
Eastern  monarchies  becomes  a  matter  of  increasing 
interest  when  it  comes  for  consideration  as  a  fact 
arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  world  narrated  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  The  coming  of  the  Redeemer, 
in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  blessed,  so 
carefully  preserved  in  men's  minds  from  Adam  to 
Jacob,  prepares  the  reader  for  the  further  unfolding 
of  the  counsels  of  Gbd,  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  TTim  **  who  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification.'' 


BOOK     II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  future  government  of  Jacob* 8  family. — ^The 
facts  on  record  prove  that  Judah  had  the  chief  com- 
mand amongst  tne  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  that 
the  government  continued  in  Judea  amongst  his 
descendants  till  Judea,  having  been  attached  to  Syria 
as  a  Roman  province,  when  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was  deposed  and  banished  for  maladminis- 
tration, and  till,  finally,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  the  Jewish  nation  ceased  to  exist,  when  Jeru- 
salem was  overthrown  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  70  or  74. 
The  prophecy  of  Jacob  respecting  Judah  must 
have  influenced  his  brethren  from  the  period  when  it 
was  uttered  by  Jacob.  The  lion  was  the  device  on 
Judah's  standard.  Our  blessed  Lord  is  called  '^  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." — Rev.  v.  5.  The  words 
of  the  prophecy  which  have  attracted  most  attention 
are  the  followuig: — 

•*  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall 
praise;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies ; 
thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee." 
•*  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp."  '*  The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be." 

The  tenth  verse  is  thus  rendered  in  the  note  on 
tluB  passage  in  the  Speaker* %  Bible: — 

*'  A  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  that  Shiloh  come, 
and  to  him  shall  be  the  obedience  of  the  peoples." 

The  Septuagint  writers  have  rendered  the  passage 
thus:  lovoa— <rc  atvco-otxrav  oi  a8eX<^i  trov.  Juoah,  thy 
brothers  have  praised  thee.  Ovk  €K\tiApu  ap\uiv  c^ 
loi'&t  ical  TiyovfAevoo"  €k  rtav  /xr^piov  ovrov  coxr  cav  tXSrj  to 
Q>roK€vfuva  avtat^  koI  avToa"  irpotrSoKia  tOvtav*  Literally, 
"  A  prince  shall  not  fail  from  Judah,  nor  a  leader 
from  his  thighs  (from  his  descendants),  until  the 
things  laid  out  for  him  may  come,  even  He,  the 
expectation  of  nations. 

*  *  The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come, ' '  maybe  quoted. 
But  there  is  some  difficidty  in  the  words,  though  the 
propheqy  of  which  these  words  form  a  part  has  no  diffi- 


culty, as  to  its  reference  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
and  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  the  Septuagint — koX  rj^€i  to.  cKAexra 
TravTwv  Twv  e^vwv.  Literally — ^The  elect  or  choice 
things  of  aU  nations  shall  come.  The  words  may 
refer  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  church  who 
came  from  all  nations  into  the  Christian  church,  or 
to  Him  who  was  desired  by  all  nations  to  give  light 
and  life  to  a  world  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and 
in  the  death  of  sin. 

2.  The  names  of  Egyptian  hinge  served  by  Joseph. — 
Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  was  exalted 
from  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  to  be  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  the  most  civilized  kingdom  in  the  world  at 
that  period  of  the  world's  history.  He  died  when  he 
had  completed  his  age  of  one  himdred  and  ten  years. 
He  had  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
for  the  space  of  eighty  years. 

How  many  kings  of  Egypt  had  he  served  in  that 
time?  is  a  question  fairly  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  his  connexion  with  the  Egyptian 
history  is  involved.  The  answer  may  be  given  thus — 
Joseph  had  served  four  kings  of  Egypt,  viz. :  1. 
Mephyamuthosis ;  2.  Thmoris ;  3.  Amenophis ;  and  4. 
Orus.  These  four  kings  were  all  called  Pharaoh,  the 
common  name  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  others 
were  their  proper  and  distinguished  names.  We 
have  seen  that  the  whole  time  of  Joseph's  adminis- 
tration amounted  to  the  sum  of  four  score  years. 
Then  followed  a  quick  succession  of  three  or  four 
short  lived  kings,  according  to  the  chronicle  of 
Man^tho,  the  Egyptian  priest.  Then  came  Ramesses 
Miamum. 

3.  The  king  who  knew  not  Joseph. — ^Ramesses  Mia- 
mum, called  also  Pharaoh,  reigned  sixty  years.  This 
was  the  Egyptian  tyrant  who  opposed  the  message  of 
God,  delivered  to  him  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  let  the 
people  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness, 
"  that  they  may  serve  their  Gfod."  The  brick  kilns 
(the  pyramids)  shew  the  slavery  of  the  Jews— the 
tyranny  and  the  genius  of  Ramesses  Miamum,  the 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  This  king  formed  trenches 
and  reservoirs  for  regulating  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  that  the  water  siipply  might  be  rendered  equals 
so  as  to  prevent  the  famine  ^m  recurring  or  rrom 
coming  back  again.  Moses  was  bom  in  the  sixth 
year  of  this  new  king.  This  king  feared  the  increase 
of  the  Jewish  people ;  thence  his  cruel  treatment. 
He  valued  their  services.  He  did  not  wish  to  let 
Israel  go.     This  is  the  king  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

4.  The  history  of  Moses, — ^Moses  was  bom  in  Zoan. 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Zoan,  a  royal  city  of 
Egypt,  and  extremely  ancient,  called  in  Greek  Tanis 
{Judith  i.  10),  and  built,  no  doubt,  by  emigrants.— 
Num.  xiii.  22;  Fsakn  Ixxviii.  12-43;  Isaiah  xix. 
11-13,  and  xxx.  4  ;  Stekiel  xxx.  14 — Calmet. 

Moses'  father  was  Amram,  and  his  mother  was 
Jochebed,  his  sister  was  Miriam,  and  his  brother  was 
Aaron.  The  father  and  mother  of  Moses  had  three 
children — 'Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses.  The  children 
of  Israel  had  built  for  the  king  of  Egypt  treasure 
dtieft— Fithom  and  Raamtee.    "In  mortar  and  iu 
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brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,  all 
their  service,  wherein  the  Egyptians  made  the  children 
of  Israel  (that  is  the  descendants  of  Jacob)  to  serve 
was  with  rigour." 

(a.)  The  Midwives, — 1.  Shiphrah,  and  2.  Phuah. — 
These  were  the  Hebrew  midwives.  These  were 
chiefs,  who  commanded  a  sufEcient  number  of  mid- 
wives.  Pharaoh,  horrihiU  dtetu,  directed  these  mid- 
wives  to  Ifill  every  male  child  as  it  came  into  the 
world.  The  midwives  feared  God,  and  disobeyed  the 
king.  Pharaoh  summoned  the  midlives  into  his 
presence,  and  demanded  why  they  had  acted  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  orders.  The  words  of  the  midwives 
are  expressive  of  their  experience:  "Because  the 
Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the  Egyptian  women.  For 
the  Hebrew  women  are  lively,  and  are  delivered  ere 
the  midwives  come  in  unto  them."  **  God  dealt  well 
with  the  midwives  ;  the  people  multiplied,  because  the 
midwives  feared  God.     God  made  houses  for  them." 

This  fact  in  ancient  history  has  furnished  the 
Komish  controversialists  with  an  argimient  in  favour 
of  telling  lies.  The  midwives  (say  the  controversial- 
ists) told  lies ;  God  approved  of  their  conduct ; 
therefore,  lies  may  be  told  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  Qt)d.  The  answer  is  very  brief  :  The 
midwives  told  no  lies, 

(h,)  Pharaoh  charged  all  the  people j  saying — **  Every 
son  who  is  bom  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  every 
daughter  ye  shall  save  alive."  The  design  of 
Pharaoh  may  have  been  two-fold: — 1.  To  make  a 
sacrificial  offering  to  the  Nile,  as  a  god  of  Egy2)t ; 
and  2.  To  prevent  the  increase  of  the  Hebrew  popu- 
lation. 

Pharaoh's  daughter,  after  the  finding  of  Moses, 
succeeded  in  altering  this  decree  of  her  father.  The 
increase  of  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  have  con- 
tinued if  this  decree  had  not  been  repealed.  The 
proof  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  eighty  years  after 
the  birth  of  Moses  six  hundred  thousand  effective 
men  formed  part  of  the  company  of  the  children  of 
Israel  delivered  from  Egyptian  bondage,  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam. 

fcj  A  man  of  the  house  of  Levi,  Amranij  son  of 
Kohath,  son  of  Levi. — Exod.  vi.  20.  A  daughter 
of  Levi,  Jochebed,  sister  to  Kohath,  and  consequently 
both  the  wife  and  aunt  of  her  husband,  Amram. —  Ch. 
vi.  20 ;  Num.  xxvi.  59.  Such  marriages,  then 
lawful,  were  afterwards  forbidden. — Lev,  xviii.  12. 
Probably  da,ughter  of  Levi  means  a  descendant  of 
Levi,  and  perhaps  Amram  and  Jochebed  were  cousins- 
german.  A  new  law  was  to  be  given,  and  a  new 
priesthood  was  to  be  formed.  Goa  did  select  a  reli- 
gious family,  out  of  which  the  new  legislator  and  the 
new  high  priest  were  both  to  be  divinely  appointed. 
{See  Br,  A,  Clarke)  B.C.  1571.  The  birth  of  Moses 
was  concealed  by  his  mother.  Her  reason  was, 
"  He  was  a  goodly  child."  We  have  not  an  account 
of  the  birth  of  Miriam  and  of  Aaron.  Perhaps  the 
cruel  decrees  of  Pharaoh  may  have  had  a  very  brief 
existence.  Jochebed  concealed  the  birth  of  Moses  for 
the  space  of  three  months.  Sh^  found  it  impossible 
to  conceal  his  existence  any  longer.  She  made  an 
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ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime  and  widi 
pitch,  supplied  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  by  the 
Nile  itself.  The  original  navigation  of  the  Nile  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  vessels  made  of  reed« 
(papyrus),  wluch  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  slime  and  pitch  (so  called)  supplied  by  the 
river.  Jochebed  put  her  son  Moses  into  this  ark,  and 
laid  it  in  the  flags  oy  the  river's  bank.  Mosee'  sister 
stood  afar  off  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  ark. 

(rf.)  Josephus  calls  Pharaoh* s  daughter,  Thermiithis,— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Jochebed  and  Miriam  knev 
well  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  with  her  maids  to  that  part  of  the  river  to 
bathe,  and  to  wash  clothes,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country.  A  similar  custom  is  described  bj 
Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  bk.  vi.  v.  90  : — 

ai  6   aar  aTrqvrjar 
Ei/iara  \€pcriv  cXovro  Kal  €<r<f)op€ov  fuXav  vSiap, 
^riiPov  8*  €V  p66pouri  Oowr  epiSa  irfiO€<f>o  poixrat. 
Avrap  hrh  irkvvdv  T6  Kadrjpdv  T€  pi^a  ^orra, 
*E^€irf(r  veraxrav  irapa  Oiv  aA.o<r,  -q^i  /laXurra 
Aalyyour  irorrX  \€pa'ov  a.TrbmXvv€<TK€  OdXuxnra^ 

**  But  they  from  the  wagon  took  in  their  hands  the 
clothes,  and  carried  them  into  the  black  water,  and 
they  quickly  trampled  them  in  the  furrows,  putting 
forth  emulation.  But  when  they  had  washed  them, 
and  cleansed  all  impurities,  in  order  they  spread 
them  out  near  the  shore  of  the  sea,  where  especially 
the  sea  had  washed  the  pebbles  near  to  the  beach," 

Job  speaks  of  snow-water,  c.  ix.  v.  10;  and  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  soap. — Jer.  ii.  22. 

Job  ix.  30. — "H  I  wash  myself  with  snow-vrater, 
and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean,  (v.  31)  yet  shalt 
thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch,  and  my  own  clothes 
shall  abhor  me"  (that  is,  shall  make  me  to  be  abhored 
by  myself  and  by  others). 

Jer.  ii.  22. — **  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with 
nitre  and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is 
marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

May  we  all  seek  to  have  our  souls  cleansed  from 
all  sin  in  the  fountain  opened  in  the  house  of  David 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  even  in  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  ''the  blood  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin." — John  i.,  £^.  i.  7. 

In  the  days  of  Thermuthis,  of  Moses,  and  of 
Homer,  the  '*  doUy  tub  "  was  unknown.  Trenches 
near  to  the  sea,  the  river,  or  the  stream,  and  the  feet  of 
the  maids,  perhaps  also  of  the  princess,  served  a* 
well  as  the  *'  dolly  tub  "  of  the  laimdress  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

(e.)  Pharaoh* s  daughter ,  Thermuthis,  saw  the  ark 
among  the  flags — icai  iSoixra  rrfv  OlPiv  €v  toi  cA^t — and 
having  seen  the  ark  in  the  marsh,  she  sent  her  maid 
{rqv  a/Spav)  to  fetch  it,  (she  having  sent  her  maid, 
took  it  up)  ai'ciAaTo.  The  princess  opened  the  ark. 
The  babe  wept.  The  princess  felt  compassion.  She 
exclaimed:  "  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children." 
Miriam  was  in  attendance.  She  asked  the  princess : 
**  Shall  I  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee? "  The  princess 
said:  **  Go."    Miriam  brought  Jochebed.    lOiermu- 
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wlien  his  afBIctions  commenced.  He  rose  above  all 
the  sons  of  the  East  in  riches,  in  morals,  and  in 
wisdom.  He  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty, 
with  an  integrity  to  heaven  unshaken  and  imimpaired 
by  his  manifold  calamities.  The  Septuagint  adds — 
Ta  5c  waKTtt  my  €(i}a-€V  StaKOO'txi  rioxrtpaKOVTa. — *'and  all 
the  years  he  (Job)  lived  were  two  hundred  and 
forty."  Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  writers  of 
the  Greek  version  were  seventy- two  persons,  six  per- 
sons chosen  out  of  each  tribe  and  sent  to  Alexandria 
at  the  request  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  Christ,  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures  into  Greek.  Any  addition,  such 
as  that  respecting  Job's  life,  made  in  their  version, 
must  be  considered  as  the  opinion  of  themselves  and 
of  their  coimtrymen.  "When  we  add  that  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  and  that 
the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote  in  Greek,  it  does 
seem  a  trespass  upon  the  character  of  the  Septuagint 
to  use  the  words,  "If  we  could  rely  on  the  Septua- 
gint." "  After  this.  Job  lived  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  and  saw  his  sons  and  his  sons'  sons,  even  four 
generations. "  '*  So  Job  died,  being  old  and  fxdl  of 
days."  At  the  end  of  the  Syriac  version  we  have 
the  following  subscription: — "The  book  of  the 
righteous  ana  renowned  Job  is  finished,  and  con- 
tains two  thousand  five  himdred  and  fifty-three 
verses." 

At  the  end  of  the  Arabic  is  the  following  : — "  It  is 
eomplete<l  by  the  assistance  of  the  most  high  God. 
The  author  of  this  copy  would  record  that  this  book 
has  been  translated  into  Arabic  from  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage." "  Glory  be  to  God,  the  giver  of  under- 
standing!" "The  book  of  Job  is  completed,  and 
his  age  was  two  hundred  and  f arty  years.^^  "Praise 
be  to  God  for  ever." — {See  Dr.  A.  Clarke),  I  believe 
that  I  have  given  an  honest  opinion  as  to  the  person 
of  Job,  and  as  to  the  compilation  of  his  remains  by 
Moses.  I  leave  all  other  opinions  on  these  subjects 
to  the  taste  of  the  readers  of  the  book  of  Job.  The 
studies  of  Moses  during  the  second  forty  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  tending  the  flocks  of  his  father-in- 
law,  may  be  imagined  by  every  one  who  studies  the 
book  of  Genesis  and  the  book  of  Job. 

(4.)  Moeen  re^eiree  the  ^* call  of  God'*''  at  the  hmh. — 
Moses  came,  in  his  care  of  the  flocks  of  his  father-in- 
law,  to  Horeb,  the  moimtain  of  God.     He  saw  a 
hush  on  fire  ;  the  fire  did  not  consume  the  bush.     He 
intended  to  draw  near  and  to  examine  this  great 
sight;   a  voice  from   the  bush  called  Moses.     He 
answered.      The  voice  commanded  Moses:   "Draw 
not  nigh  hither;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
**I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."     Moses  hid 
his  face;  he   was  afraid  to  look  upon  Gk)d.      The 
voice  instructed  Moses  in  the  intended  deliverance  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  in  their  entrance  into  and 
JKMisossion  of  the  land  then  inhabited  by  the — (1.) 
Canaanites;  (2.)  the  Hittites ;  (3.)  the  Amorites ;  (4.) 
thePerrizites;  (5.)theHevite8;  (6.)andthe  Jebusites. 
*'  Come  now,  therefore,  I  will  send  &ee  unto  Pharaoh, 


that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt."  These  are  the  words  of  God's  call 
of  Moses  to  the  office  of  deliverer  of  his  brethren, 
the  children  of  Israel,  from  Egyptian  bondage. 

Moses  pleaded  his  want  of  ability  for  so  great  an 
undertaking.  God's  voice  assured  Moses  of  divine 
assistance.  Pharaoh  would  not  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go.  God  would  enable  Moses  to  perform 
miracles  to  the  overthrow  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  to 
the  effecting  of  the  consent  of  Pharaoh  to  the  allow- 
ing of  the  (mildren  of  Israel  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  their  God.  Moses  asked  by 
what  name  the  God  of  Israel  was  to  be  made  known 
by  him  to  his  brethren.  "I  am  that  I  am;  I  am 
hath  sent  me  to  you.  The  God  of  your  fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you. 
This  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial 
unto  aU  generations." 

The  Jews  were  not  to  go  empty.  Every  woman 
was  to  borrow  of  her  neighbour  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment.  Ye  shall  put  them 
upon  your  sons  and  your  daughters ;  ye  snaU  spoil 
the  Egyptians."  (Sept.  aXAa  atrr^ci  yuv?/ — but  the 
woman  shall  ask:)  (Kixpw,  qui  petendum  dedit.) — 1 
Samuel  v.  28. 

Hannah  lent  her  son  Samuel  to  the  Lord;  the 
Egyptians  lent  their  ornaments  of  gold  and  of  silver 
and  their  raiment  to  the  Israelites,  as  Hannah  lent 
Samuel.  In  neither  case  was  a  return  expected, 
therefore  there  was  no  dishonesty.  "  Pharaoh  would 
not  let  them  go^no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand — {except 
by  a  mighty  hand.)     He  did  let  them  go." 

Moses  asked  the  Lord  for  a  sign.  Moses  had  a 
rod  in  his  hand ;  he  cast  it  on  the  ground  by  the 
command  of  God  ;  the  rod  became  a  serpent ;  Moses 
fled.  God  commanded  Moses  to  take  the  serpent  by 
the  tail ;  Moses  obeyed ;  the  serpent  became  the  rod. 
God  commanded  Moses  to  put  his  hand  into  his 
bosom  ;  Moses  did  so  ;  he  took  out  his  hand,  behold, 
it  was  leT)rous  as  snow.  God  commanded  Moses  to 
put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again;  Moses  did  as 
God  commanded  him ;  and  then,  plucking  his  hand 
out  of  his  bosom,  he  beheld  it  turned  again  as  his 
other  flesh.  If  Pharaoh  would  not  attend  to  these 
signs,  God  would  enable  Moses  to  give  greater  signs 
than  these. 

Moses  pleaded  his  want  of  ability  to  speak.  "Who 
maketh  man's  mouth?  Have  not  I,  the  Lord?" 
God  appointed  Aaron  to  be  Moses'  spokesman.  Aaron 
was  to  be  as  a  mouth  to  Moses,  wliilst  Moses  was  to 
be  to  Aaron  instead  of  God.  Moses  must  take  this 
rod,  with  which  he  was  to  do  signs.  Moses  made  all 
these  things  known  to  Jethro,  his  father-in-law. 
Jethro  said  to  Moses,  "  Go  in  i)eace."  God  com- 
manded Moses — "  Go,  return  into  Egypt,  for  all  the 
men  are  dead  who  sought  thy  life." 

Moses  took  his  wife  and  his  two  sons — 1 .  Gershom : 
stranger — because  Moses  was  a  stranger ;  2.  Eliezer: 
helper — ^for  the  God  of  my  father  ham  been  mv  help, 
and  delivered  me  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh.  As 
Moses  was  returning  to  Egypt,  the  Lord  met  him 
and  sought  to  kiU  him  by  the  way  in  the  inn  or  cara- 
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vansary.  It  is  suppoBod  that  Moses'  son,  Greshom 
or  Eliezer,  had  not  been  circumcised. — Gen.  xlii.  27. 
The' son  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  amongst 
his  people;  Zipporah,  imderstanding  the  danger, 
**  took  a  sharp  stone,  and  cut  off  the  foreskin  of  her 
son,  and  cast  it  at  Moses'  feet,  saying.  Surely  a 
bloody  husband  t?iou  art  to  tneV  The  Lord  spared  the 
life  of  the  child.  Zipporah  said,  "  a  bloody  husband 
thou  art  because  of  the  circumcision."  It  may  be 
supposed  that  Zipporah,  with  her  two  sons,  returned 
to  her  father's  house. — Exod.  xviii.  1,  &c.,  iv.  25. 

The  Lord  commanded  Aaron  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  meet  Moses.  Aaron  went,  and  met  Moses  in 
the  moimtain  of  God  and  kissed  him.  Moses  told 
Aaron  all  things  which  God  had  said  unto  him. 
Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  all  the  elders  of  the 
children  of  Israel  together.  Aaron  gave  to  them  the 
necessary  information,  and  the  signs  wliich  God  com- 
manded to  be  performed  in  their  sight,  to  convince 
them  of  the  divine  appointment  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  people  believed ;  they  bowed  their  heads  and 
worshipped. 

Certain  quotations  have  been  made  from  classic 
authors  illustrative  of  certain  passages  in  holy  scrip- 
ture. The  custom  is  good,  and  should  be  adopted 
by  all  students  of  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and 
Home.  The  heathen  authors  may  be  thus  made  con- 
fessors of  the  truth  originally  communicated  by  God 
to  man.  We  have  also  proofs  in  their  writings  of 
the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  statements  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Komans,  and  in  all  his  epistles,  of  the  vices  which 
degraded  the  moral  condition  of  the  heathen.  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  has  quoted  from  a  work  by  Stanley,  an 
edition  of  -^schylus,  in  which  are  fragments  attributed 
to  that  poet,  p.  647,  col.  I  : — 

X(l>pi^€   dvTjTtaV  TOV  6€0Vy   KOi  flT]  8oK€L 

^Ofwiov  aiTU)  capKLVOV  Ka^ccrrcvac. 

OvK  ourOa  5*  dvrov  ttotc  ftev  uHjirvp  <^iverai 

AttAxHTTOV  OpflTf]'  TTOTC  8'  vSo)/>,  TTOTC  6c  yVOC^KXT. 

**  Separate  (or  distinguish)  God  from  mortals,  and 
do  not  think  that  a  thing  of  flesh — to  irpaypja.  a-apKiKov 
— is  (or  is  constituted  or  made — Ka^coTcvai)  like  to 
Him.  But  thou  dost  not  know  Him ;  sometimes  He 
shines  as  fire,  formless  in  its  impulse,  but  sometimes 
(as)  water,  and  sometimes  (as)  thick  darkness — 
yi'oc^Kxr."     The  poet  proceeds: — 

Tpc/ACt  S  oprfy  Kal  yaLOL,  Kal  ircktopioa" 
Br^oor  ^aAacroT/o",  iccapccov  vyj/oar  /Acya, 
OTai/  €7rL/3X€\/n]  yopyov  Ofifia  Bcairorov. 

"But  the  mountains  tremble — (plural,  nom.  and 
verb  sing.,  Grk.  Gr.) — and  the  earth  and  the  mon- 
strous (TTcXwptoo-)  depth  (Pfidwr)  of  the  sea ;  the  great 
height  of  the  mountains  (Kwpciov)  when  the  terrible 
(yopyov)  eye  of  the  Master  (Scottotov)  looks  upon 
(them)  {aripX^fq.y 

Homer  represents  Mercury  taking  his  rod  to  work 
miracles,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  God  com- 
mands Moses  to  take  his  rod : — 
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"Ep^tiiyo"  Sc  ^jrv\axT  KvXAiyvuxr  c^cicaActTO 
Kvhptav  fivrj<Tjrjpti>v'  cxc  8c  PABAON  /iCTa  \€pa-Lv 
KaXi;!',  xpva-eirfVy  Tq  r  avSpiov  Ofifiara  ^cAyct, 
fiv  c^cXct,  Towr  5*  avTC  koI  VTrvotovroAT  cyctpci. 

OdyM.  Lib.  xxiv.  v.  1. 

'*  But  Cyllenian  Hermes  (Mercurj-)  called  out  xh^. 
souls  of  the  men,  the  suitors  (fivrjcmjptMiv),  and  tiMjk 
in  his  hands  the  ROD  (RABAON— o  paj^Soa-),  aiA 
with  this  he  soothes  (^cXyci)  the  eyes  of  men,  of  tho^*- 
whom  {iov)  he  wishes,  but  again  he  arouses  them, 
even  when  sleeping  (icai  virvwoin-flur.)" 

Cyllene  was  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Cyllen,  a  son  of  Eletus.  Mercury  was 
bom  there,  hence  his  surname  of  Cylleneius. 

The  rod  or  caducous  of  Mercury,  and  the  th>Tsu> 
of  Bacchus.  Cicero  reckons  five  Bacchuses :  one  c»f 
which,  according  to  Orpheus,  was  bom  of  the  river 
Nile;  but,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  he  was 
bom  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Bacchus  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  exposed  on  the  river  NUe, 
hence  he  is  called  Nilus  by  Diodorus  and  MacroLius. 
In  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  he  is  named  Myses,  because 
he  was  dra^^Ti  out  of  the  water.  Moses  was  so  called 
for  the  same  reason.  Bacchus  is  described  as  beau- 
tiful, and  as  an  illustrious  warrior.  The  poets  pro- 
ceed to  describe  him  as  having  overrun  all  Arabia 
with  a  numerous  army,  both  of  men  and  women. 
He  is  described  as  an  eminent  law-giver,  alwa}"s 
carrying  in  his  hand  the  thyrsus — a  rod  wreathed 
with  serpents — ^by  which  he,  as  it  is  reported,  wrought 
miracles.  The  fables  of  the  heathen  are  supposed, 
by  some,  to  be  heathen  editions  of  the  persons  and 
circumstances  related  in  the  Bible  historj-.  Dr. 
Delaney,  of  the  Dublin  University,  in  Dr.  Swift's 
time  (reign  of  Queen  Anne),  wrote  a  book  named 
**  JRevelation  Examined  with  Candour. ^^  He  pointed 
out  the  likeness  between  the  history  of  persons  in  the 
Bible  and  the  accounts  of  persons  given  by  heathen 
authors.  He  led  his  reader  to  the  conclusion  that 
heathen  fables  were  merely  distorted,  or  perverted, 
or  ill-remembered,  or  traditional  accounts  of  the  f act* 
related  in  the  Bible.  Tradition  is  the  fond  parent  of 
fable,  both  in  the  ages  before  and  in  the  ages  since 
the  coming  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  followed  Dr.  Delaney  in  this 
view  of  the  subject  of  m}i;hology  and  revelation.  He 
has  adopted,  also.  Dr.  Delaney's  life  of  king  David 
as  a  guide  in  the  part  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
a  history  of  David's  life  is  found.  He  has  also  fol- 
lowed Bishop  Lowth  in  the  exposition  of  the  prox^hets^ 
marking  the  quotations  from  Bishop  Lowtn  by  the 
letter  L.  Dr.  Delaney' s  books  are  the  best  of  that  kind 
which  I  have  ever  seen  ;  they  are  well  suited  to  3'oung 
people.  I  saw  them  and  read  them  with  profit,  a.d. 
1835,  now  (1877)  forty-two  years  since.  I  su2>i)ose 
they  are  out  of  print.  I  now  quote  these  words  from 
Dr.  A.  Clarke's  note  on  Exod.  iv.  17  :  "Virgil  copies 
Homer,  but  carries  the  parallel  further,  tradition 
having  probably  furnished  him  with  more  pai-ticu- 
lara ;  but  in  both  Homer  and  Virgil  we  may  see  a 
disguised  copy  of  the  sacred  history,  from   which, 
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indeed,  the  Greek  and  Eoinan  poets  borrowed  most 
of  their  beauties : 

"  Tarn  Viigam  capit :  hac  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo 
Pallentes,  alias  sub  Tartara  tristia  mittit ; 
Dat  Bomiios  alimit  qua,  et  lumina  morte  resignat, 
Dla  foetoB  agit  Ventos,  et  turbida  tranat 
Nubila."— ^n.  lib.  iv  ,  v.  239. 

**  Then  he  takes  his  rod,  with  this  he  calls  up  from 
Orcus  pale  souls.  He  sends  under  sad  Tartara 
^^  plural  of  Tartarus)  other  (souls) ;  he  gives  and  he 
takes  away  sleep  (samnos),  and  closes  (resignat — 
closes,  also  opens)  eyes  in  death.  On  this  (roo)  rely- 
ing, he  (Mercury)  drives  the  winds,  and  flies  through 
(tranat)  the  turbid  clouds." 

The  word  virga  suggests  the  whipping  amongst 
the  Komans,  and  St.  Paul's  being  beaten  by  rods 
thrice.  2  Cor.  xi.  25  :  *'  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with 
rods."  (Note. — ^The  word  '  ^  by' '  signifies  *  *  agency ; ' ' 
the  word  "with"  signifies  accompaniment?)  This 
knowledge  of  the  words  by  and  with  may  save  the 
siioaker  and  the  writer  from  the  confused  use  of 
these  words  almost  univei*sal  as  if  they  had  the  same 
vilification,  as  if  they  were  synonymes  (pronounced 
s^oionims.) 

The  word  virga  suggests  the  words  of  Cicero,  pro 
Rahir.  4:  "Porcia  lex  virgas  ab  omnium  civium 
Komanorum  corpore  amovit."  *'The  Porcian  law 
removed  the  rods  from  the  body  of  all  Koman  citi- 
zens." Cicero  was  requested  to  plead  for  redress  of 
grievances  caused  by  the  violation  of  this  law,  when 
the  Roman  governors  in  the  provinces  were  accused 
of  misconduct  before  the  Boman  people.  For,  Lex.^ 
A.  u.  c.  455.  Pordus,  the  tribune,  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  law  455  years  after  the  foundation  or  the 
buildingof  the  city  of  Home. 

fi.J  The  Services  of  Joseph  had  never  been  repaid, — The 
oppression  endured  by  the   Israelites  softened  the 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians  towards  them.     The  advo- 
cates of  infidelity  have  objected  to  the  immorality 
taught  by  the  borrowing  without  intention  of  return- 
ing.    The  objection  is  g^oimdless.     No  such  fraud 
was  intended.     God  designed  to  be  honoured  by  the 
Eg^-ptians.     The  miracles  which  Moses  wrought  by 
the  j)ower  of  God,  convinced  the  Egyptians  that 
Pharaoh  was  in  error :    *'  Knowest  thou  not  that 
Egypt  is  destroyed?"  persuaded  the  Egyptians  that 
the  God  of  the  Israelites — ^by  the  offerings  of  their 
gold,  and  silver,  and  raiment,  to  his  people — would 
coase  to  afflict  them.     The  Israelites  had  Drought  all 
their  property  into  Egypt.     They  had  the  land  on 
which  they  Hved.    They  built  treasure  cities — ^Pithom 
and  Raamses.     It  is  supposed  that  Pithom  is  called 
Patumas,  by  Herodotus,     Kaamses  is  Kameses  {Geti. 
xlvii.  11),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  by 
anttcipation.    The  Septuagint  adds  here  Kal  12v,  17  co-rtv 
'HAmwtoAut  ;  and  On,  which  is  Heliopolis,  i.e,  the  City 
of  the  Sun.     The  Jews  received  no  compensation  for 
all  these   services.     They  were  slaves,  treated  with 
cruelty.     Their  male  children  were  murdered  daily. 
These  connderationB  are  overpowering  on  the  side  of 
revelation  aad  in   opposition    to  iod&delity.      ''Ye 


shall  spoil  the  Egyptians" — Sept. — crKuXnxrcTc  rowr 
AiyrTTTiotxr.  The  word  spoil — a-Kvkov — is  found  in 
1  SamL  XXX.  22.  Ov  Soxro/xcv  avrour  €k  T(av  (TKvktav — 
"  We  will  not  g^ve  to  them  of  the  spoils." 

The  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  want  of  rever- 
ence towards  the  one  Hving  and  true  God,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  he  beUeved  that  every 
place  and  people  had  a  tutehry  deify ^  or  a  God  to 
preserve  them.  The  interviews  between  Moses  and 
Aaron,  on  the  one  side,  and  Pharaoh  on  the  other 
side,  may  serve  to  prove  that  Pharaoh  and  his  people 
believed  that  the  Israelites  did  not  intend  to  return. 
I  have  always  entertained  this  belief ;  and,  there- 
fore, have  always  considered  the  borrowing  and 
lending  as  altogether  free-will  offerings  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  lesson  given  to  the  people  of 
Egypt,  by  the  miracles  of  Moses,  proved  sufficient  to 
persuade  them  that  their  gods  were  powerless  against 
the  God  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Thus,  avarice, 
and  oppression,  and  idolatry  were  punished  by  God. 

(y.)  The  ten  Plagues  of  Egypt ;  or,  ten  Mira<:les  of 
Moses : — 


The  Plagues,  or  Miracles. 
(Aaron*8  Rod.) 

1.  The    Nile    turned    into 

blood. 
I.  The    Nile    sends    forth 

frogs. 

3.  Lice  on  man  and  beast.  I 

The  magicians  said, 
"This  is  the  finger  of 
God." 

4.  Flies. 
6.  Murrain. 

6.  Boils  and  Blains  on  man 

and  beast.  The  boil 
was  on  the  magicians. 

7.  HaiL 

8.  Locusts. 

9.  Darkness. 
10.  Death  of  the  first  bom. 

The  last  plague  ormiracle 
was  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea. 


The  Deities  who  were 
reproved. 

1.  The  Nile. 

2.  The  Nile. 

3.  All  the  gods.     No  wor- 

ship, whilst  both  priests 
and  people  were  unclean. 
Egyptians  were  clean, 
very  clean  in  their  per- 
sons. 

4.  Beelzebub. 

5.  Apis — the  bulL 

6.  Human  sacrifices  offered 

to  their  gods. 

7.  Onrisandlsis  )  Fire,  hail, 

8.  Isis  and  SerS-  |  the  same, 

pis,  )  plenty. 

9.  The  sun  and  the  heavenly 

host. 
10.  Murder  of  the  first  bom 
of  the  Jews. 


The  deities  were  supposed  by  the  Egyptians  to  be 
able  to  save  them  from  all  those  plagues.  They  dis- 
covered their  error.  They  turned  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  conciliate  the  Hebrews,  and  to  render  the 
G-od  of  the  Hebrews  mercifid  or  propitious  to  the 
Egyi)tians.  Pharaoh  was  prevailed  on  to  allow  the 
Hebrews  to  leave  the  land  of  Goshen.  He  after- 
wards rei)ented  of  this  act,  and  with  a  great  arm}' 
pursued  the  children  of  Israel,  intending  to  compel 
them  to  return  to  Egj'ptian  bondage.  The  Lowl 
commanded  Moses  and  Aaron  to  institute  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover.  The  blood  of  the  lamb  must  be 
sprinkled  on  the  two  door-i)08ts  (side  posts)  and  the 
upper  door-post  of  their  houses.  The  destroying 
angel  would  pass  over  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  night, 
would  not  injure  any  in  the  houses  thus  marked, 
and  would  slay  the  first-born  of  aU  whose  houses 
were  not  thus  marked.  The  commands  of  G^d  were 
obeyed.  The  destroying  angel  passed  over.  The 
first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain,  from  the  king 
to  the  captive.     The  first-born  of  cattle  were  slain. 
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The  Israelites  were  saved.  The  cry  arose  in  Egypt. 
The  Israelites  depart.  Pharaoh  pursues.  From  the 
call  of  Abraham  to  the  going  down  into  Egypt,  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years.  From  the  g^ing  down  to 
the  coming  out  from  Egypt,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  **  Now,  the  time  during  which  the  children  of 
Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt" — or,  **  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years.** — ExodiM  xii.  40.  The 
people  of  Egypt  were  urging  the  Israelites  to  dejmrt. 
The  people  took  their  dough,  before  it  was  leavened, 
their  kneading-troughs  being  bound  up  in  their 
clothes  upon  their  shoulders.  The  people  gave  to 
them  the  ornaments  and  raiments  for  which  they 
asked  them.  The  Israelites  journeyed  from — (1.) 
Rameses,  to  (2.)  Succoth,  six  hundred  thousand  on 
foot,  men,  besides  women  and  children.  A  mixed 
multitude  also  went  up  with  them  :  flocks  and  herds, 
very  much  cattle.  The  estimate  of  the  niunber  of 
all  the  Israelites,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the 
mixed  multitude — ^is  3,263,000.  Three  million,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand. 

Moses  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  stood  before 
Pharaoh.  Aaron  was,  at  that  time,  eighty-three 
years  of  age. 

{k,)  Pharaoh  Pursued, — The  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  stand  still,  and  to  see  the  salvation  of 
Qt)d.  The  pillar  of  fire  showed  light  to  the  Israel- 
ites. It  presented  a  dark  cloud  to  the  Eg}T)tians. 
The  strong  east  wind  was  commissioned  by  God  to 
divide  the  western  gulph  of  the  Eed  Sea.  In  the 
morning,  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  the  bed  of  the 
gulph,  and  encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulph. 
Pharaoh  ordered  his  host  to  pursiie.  God  ordered 
Moses  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea.  The 
waters  returned.  Pharaoh  and  his  host  perished. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  gulph  God  had  ordered 
Moses  to  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon.  God 
declared  his  determination  to  destroy  Pharaoh  and 
his  hosts. 

(L)  Moses^  Song  of  Triumph. — ^The  genius  of  the 
poet  has  rescued  from  obsciirity  many  great  men  who 
Uved  in  ancient  times.  The  heroes  in  the  Trojan 
war  owe  the  immortality  of  fame  to  the  genius  of 
Homer.  The  genius  of  Moses  is  exercised  in  express- 
ing gratitude  to  God  for  the  great  deliverance  which 
God  effected  for  his  people  Israel.  He  celebrates 
that  deliverance  in  the  song  which  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  sang  imto  the  Lord.  Exodm  xv. 
1-19.  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  Moses*  sister,  and 
Aaron's  sister,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances  —  'Ef ^px^  ^  avTtov  Mapta/x,  Aeyoixro, 
uxTiaiJAV  T<j)  Kvpi<py  evSo^oKT  yap  8e8o^a<rTaf  iinrov  koI 
dvapaTqv  €^pL\(/€V  €ur  OdXxrarav,  And  Miriam  led  them 
{^^VPX^)f  ^^y^^S*  '^Let  us  sin^  to  the  Lord,  for  He 
hath  been  gloriously  glorified  (cvSo^wo-  yap  8cS($fao-Tat). 
He  hath  cast  the  horse  and  the  rider  into  the  sea.** — 
JSxod,  XV.  20-21. 

The  song  of  Moses  is  divided  into  four  parts.     The 
chorus  of  Miriam  and  the  women  follows  the  singing 
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by  Moses  of  each  part.  Part  i.,  v.  1-3.  !Part  ii..  t. 
4-8.     Part  iii.,  v.  9-13.     Part  iv.,  v.  14-18. 

(m.)  Moses  would  not  sacrifise  in  Egypt  as  Pharaoh 
wished.  **  And  Moses  said  it  is  not  meet  bo  to  do: 
for  we  shall  sacrifise  the  abominations  of  tKe  Epyj*- 
tians  to  the  Lord  our  Qt)d ;  lo,  shall  we  sacrijfise  thi? 
abominations  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and 
will  they  not  stone  us.'  — Gen.  viii.  26. 

The  heathen  mythology  relates  the  attack  of  the 
giants  upon  the  gods.  Ovid  refers  thus  to  thi* 
rebellion: — 
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Kmiflsumqtte  ima  de  wde  Typhoea  terras 

Ccelitibua  feciase  mefcnm ;  cunetos  que  dedine 

Terga  fugcB,  donee  fessos  .^Egyptia  tellas 

Ceperit,  et  septem  discretUB  in  Oetia  Nilus. 

Hhc  quoque  terrigenam  Venine  Typhoea  Xarrat« 

£t  Be  mentitiis  superos  cel£«e  figuris 

Duxque  gregis  dixit,  fit  Jupiter,  nnde  recurvis 

Nune  quoque  formatns  Libya  eat,  cum  oomiboa,  Ammcm. 

Deliufi  in  corvo,  prolea  Semeleia  capro, 

Fele  Boror  Pboeb^,  niviA  Satumia  Vaccd ; 

Piace  Venua  latuit  Cyllenius  Ibidis  alia." 

*'  And  that  Typhoeus  (son  of  Titan  and  Terra)  sent 
from  the  deepest  seat  of  the  earth,  caused  (fecisse) 
fear  to  the  heavenly  gods  (Coelitibus),  and  that  they 
all  gave  their  backs  to  flight  (cuuctosque  dedisse 
terga,  or  that  they  all  fled),  till  the  Egyptian  land 
took  (ceperit — ^took  captive — or  received  as  in  an 
asylum)  the  wearied,  and  the  Nile  divided  into  seven 
mouths."  She  relates  that  the  earth-bom  Typhceus 
also  came  to  this  place  (hue),  and  that  the  upper  gods 
Tsuperos)  concealed  themselves  in  false  (mentitis}, 
terms  (figuris).  And  she  said:  (que  dixit)  "Jupiter 
becomes  (fit)  the  leader  of  the  herd  (a  bull,  Taurus), 
whence  now  also  is  formed  the  Lybian  Ammon,  with 
bent  horns ;  the  Delian  (Apollo)  in  a  crow ;  the  son  oi 
Semele  (proles  Semel6ia — ^Bacchus)  in  a  goat;  the 
sister  of  Phoebus  (Phoebus,  i.e.  Apollo,  nis  sister 
Diana)  in  a  cat ;  Satumia  (the  daughter  of  Saturn, 
Juno)  in  a  snow  white  cow  (nivea  vacca);  Yenus  lay 
concealed  in  a  fish;  Cyllenius  in  the  wings  of  an  Ibis, 
(a  bird  like  to  a  stork) ;  Maia  was  daughter  of  Atlfi« 
and  Pleione,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven  sisters,  the 
Pleiades,  (Mercury,  son  of  Maia,  by  Jupiter,  bom  in 
Cylene,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia.") — Ov,  Lb.  v.  80-90, — 
Metam. 

Jupiter  becomes  a  bull,  Apollo  lay  concealed  in  a 
crow,  Bacchus  in  a  goat,  Diana  in  a  cat,  Juno  in  a 
cow,  Venus  in  a  fish.  Mercury  in  the  wings  of  an 
Ibis.  Therefore,  1.  the  bxdl,  2.  the  crow,  3.  the  goat, 
4.  the  cat,  5.  the  cow,  6.  the  fish,  7.  the  Ibis,  were 
regarded  by  the  Egj-tians  as  sacred,  and  as  obje^^s  of 
worship.  An  army  attacking  the  Egyptian  forces  in 
battle,  had  cats  in  their  front  by  order  of  their  general* 
The  Egyptians  dare  not  fight,  lest  they  should  injure 
these  animals,  and  thus  they  lost  the  battle. 

Moses'  objection  to  sacrifice  in  Egypt  was  valid. 
He  knew  the  habits  of  the  people  and  understood  all 
their  religious  prejudices. 

(n.)  The  sixth  miracle,  the  boils  and  blains  upon 
man  and  upon  beast,  reproving  human  sacrifices, 
and  falling  on  the  priests,  left  the  priests  powerless, 
so  that  they  could  not  stand  before  Moses.    From 
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Egyptiaii  antiquities  it  has  been  proved  that  human 
Bacrmces  were  offered  by  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
the  complexions  of  the  victims  during  a  certain 
period  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  fairer 
victims  were  children  of  Israel.  The  paintings  of 
the  Egyptians  have  carried  down  to  us  the  days  of 
moral  darkness  of  the  people  who,  in  aU  their  moral 
darkness,  were  the  most  civilized  and  refined  people 
in  the  world. 

(o.)  Ten  thnfs.— {Numbers  xiv.  22-23).— The  Pass- 
over celebrated  the  delivery  of  the  Jews  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage.     The  Pentecost  celebrated  the  giving 
of  the  law.      Fifty  days  (Pentecost)  elaj)sed  from 
the  exodus  to  the  arrival  at  Sinai.     One  year  and 
a  half  was  the  term  of  the  Je^^dsh  encampment  at 
Mount  Sinai.     During  this  term  the  law  was  given, 
and  the  tabernacle  (a  moveable  tent)  was  made  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  according  to  the 
law.     We  have  the  history  of  the  transactions  in  this 
first  year  and  a   half.      Thirty-eight  years  of  the 
wanderings  are  without  record.     The  last  half-year 
has    its    history.       The    Lord    commanded    Moses 
{Num.  xiii.)  to  send  a  man  out  of  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan.     Two  men  of  the 
twelve  have  made  themselves  of  good  memory  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews. — 1 .  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Ca- 
leb, the  son  of  Jeph-un-neh:  and  2.  Osliea,  the  son 
of  Nim,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.   Moses  called  Oshea, 
iho  son  of  Nun,  Jehoshua.     These  men  were  honour- 
able forerunners   of  the   future   greatness  of  their 
tribes.     They  viewed  the  land  of  Canaan.     They  cut 
down  a  branch  of  a  vine  with  one  cluster  of  grapes, 
and  they  bore  it  between  two  upon  a  staff.     They 
brought  pomegranates  and  grapes.     They  called  the 
place   in  which  they  had  cut  down  the  cluster  of 
frmpes  Eachol.      They  returned   after  having  com- 
pletecl  the  search  of  the  land.     The  time  spent  in  the 
search  was  forty  daj's.    Ten  spies  gave  an  evil  report, 
declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for  the   Israelites 
successfully  to  invade  a   land   so  strongly  fortified 
and  so  powerfully  inhabited  as  Canaan  was.     Two 
spies,  Caleb  and  Joshua,  contradicted  the  statement 
of  the  ten  spies.     The  Jews  believed  the  ten  spies, 
and  were  filled  with  anger  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  Caleb  and  Joshua.      They  cried  out,    **  stone 
them."      The  fflory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
tabernacle.     AU  the  people  saw  it.     The  Lord  de- 
clared to  Moses  his  determination  to  disinlierit  the 
c'hildren  of  Israel,  then   existing,  and  to  make  of 
Moses  a  great  nation.     The  love  of  country  was  in 
the  heart  of  this,  the  most  wonderful  human  cha- 
racter which  ever  appeared  amongst  men.     Moses 
earnestly  entreated  the  Lord  to  spare  his  people, 
**  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people  from  Egypt  until 
now."     In  the   idolatry  of  the   golden  calf  Moses 
prayed  to  God  for  the  peoi)le;  **3'et  now,  if  thou 
wilt,  forgive  their  sin;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written. — 
Exodus  xxxii.  32.      These    passages  in  the  life  of 
Moses  shew  the  unselfishness  of  his  nature,  which 
is  further  manifested  in  the  fact  that  his  children, 
Gershom  and  Eliezer,  had  no  better  fortime  in  the 


distribution  of  the  lands  of  Canaan  than  their  hum- 
bler brethren. 

A  punishment  must  be  inflicted.  The  ten  unfaith- 
ful spies  must  die.  All  the  Israelites,  twenty  years 
old  and  upwards  when  they  left  Egj'pt,  must  perish 
in  the  wilderness.  Forty  years  wanderings  m  the 
wilderness  were  appointed,  a  year  for  a  day,  in  the 
forty  days  search  of  the  holy  land  by  the  twelve 
spies.  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the 
sun  of  Nun,  were  excepted  by  the  Lord  from  this 
calamity  which  must  come  upon  the  faithless  and 
disobedient. — Num.  xiv.  30.  A  promise  is  made  to 
Caleb,  V.  24. —  **  But  my  servant  Caleb,  because  he 
had  another  spirit  with  him,  and  hath  followed  me 
fidly,  him  will  T  bring  into  the  land  whereinto  he 
went;  and  his  seed  shall  possess  it." 

The  passage  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  {Num. 
xii.  16.)  to  Canaan,  and  the  spving  of  Canaan,  were 
accomplished,  together  with  a  return  from  Canaan, 
in  forty  days.  The  forty  years  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  was  a  punishment  for  unbelief  and  dis- 
obedience. Moses  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
ninetieth  Psalm  as  a  means  of  consoling  the  children  of 
Israel  \mder  this  severe  sentence  of  death  pronoimced 
upon  them  by  the  God  of  their  fathers.  We  use  this 
psalm  in  the  burial  service  as  a  means  of  consolation 
to  those  who  mourn  the  loss  of  departed  friends. 
The  book  of  Job  had  a  similar  use. 

The  provocations  by  which  the  children  of  Israel 
had  provoked  the  Lord  to  swear  in  his  wrath  that 
they  should  never  enter  into  his  rest,  are  stated 
thus  : — Num.  xiv.  22  :  "  Because  all  these  men  who 
have  seen  my  glor}',  and  my  miracles  which  I  did 
in  Egyi)t  and  in  the  wilderness,  have  tempted  me 
now  those  ten  timen,  and  have  not  hearkened  imto  my 
voice:"  23.  *SSuroly  they  shall  not  see  the  land 
which  I  swear  unto  their  fatliers,  neither  shall  any 
of  them  who  provoked  me  see  it." 

The  journeys  and  encampments  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  are  named  in  Numbers  xxxiii. 
These  stations  are  forty-two  in  nimiber.  The  ten 
times  in  which  (iod  was  provoked  by  his  ])eople  are 
the  times  in  which,  in  the  first  year  and  a  lialf,  they 
were  encamj^ed  in  the  following  stations  : — 

I.  The    Red    ^etk.— Etxodua 
xiv.  11. 
II.  Marah  —Exod.  xv.  23-24. 

III.  %m.— Exodus  XTi.  2. 

IV.  Mann*  I  ^^^^^.20.27.' 
V.  Manna  \ 

YI.  Rephidim. — Bxod,  xyiL  1. 

Six  chief  murmuriyigs : — 

I.  Calf. — Three  thousand  slain  by  Levi. — Exodus 
xxii.  28. 

•  n.  Quails;  Exodus  xvi.  13.  Quails  and  manna; 
Num.  zi.Z2.  Kibroth-hatta-a-vah  plague.  The  grave 
of  lust. 

m.  Spies. — The  ten  false  spies  slain  by  plague. 
The  people  defeated  by  the  Amalekites. 

IV.  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  {a.) 
V.  The  brazen  serpent.  (J.) 

VI.  Moab.  {c.) 
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VII.  Golden  Calf  —  Exodus 
xxxii.  Mt.  Sinai. 
VIII.  Taberah.— iViiiii.  xi.  3  ; 
Deu.  ix.  22. 
IX.  Kibruth-hatta-a-vah.— 

Num.  xi.  34-35. 
X.  Spies. — Num,  xiv.  22. 
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(fl.)  Tico  hundred  and  fifty  peri%hed  hy  fire.  Families 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  which  opened  and  closed 
upon  them.  Fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
perished  by  plague. — Num,  xvi.  This  portion  of  the 
nistory  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  period  of  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  uncertain  date  between  Moimt  Sinai 
and  Moab. 

(i.)  Ths  playue  of  serpents. — {Num.  xxi.  Num.  xx. 
10.) — The  wandeiings  of  the  Israelites  are  coming  to 
a  close.  They  are  in  the  last  half  year.  The  people 
murmur.  Moses  and  Aaron  gather  the  people  toge- 
ther. They  had  come  to  the  desert  of  Sin.  They 
abode  in  Kadesh.  Miriam  died  there.  The  words 
of  Moses  prove  that  the  meekest  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  may  sometimes  forget  to  keep  his  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  **  the  issues  of 
life."  **  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch  you 
water  out  of  this  rock  ?"  Moses  struck  the  rock. 
The  water  flowed  abimdantly.  The  Lord  spake  to 
Moses  and  Aaron — **  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to 
sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
therefore,  ye  shall  not  bring  this  congregation  into 
the  land  which  I  have  g^ven  to  them."  This  is  called 
the  water  of  Meribah  (strife),  because  the  children  of 
Israel  strove  T\ith  the  Lord,  and  he  was  sanctified  in 
them.  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom, 
to  state  that  they  were  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  utter- 
most of  his  border,  and  to  ask  permission  to  pass 
through  his  territory  into  Canaan.  Edom  refused. 
Israel  turned  away  from  him.  By  the  command  of 
God  Moses  took  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son  to  the 
simmiit  of  Mount  Hor.  Moses  stripped  Aaron  of  his 
garments  and  juit  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son.  Aaron 
died  on  the  sununit  of  Mount  Hor.  His  son,  Eleazar, 
succeeded  to  the  oifice  of  high  priest.  Moses  and 
Eleazar  came  down  from  the  mount.  When  the 
people  understood  that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned 
lor  him  thirty  days. 

Arad,  king  of  the  Canaanites,  fought  with  partial 
success  against  Israel.  Israel  turned  to  the  Lord, 
and  vowed  obedience.  The  Lord  gave  to  them 
victory  over  Arad.  Israel  utterly  destroyed  the  king, 
his  people,  and  their  cities.  They  pursued  their 
course  to  the  Eed  Sea.  They  had  not  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  passage  into  Canaan  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain  range ;  they  must  come  to  the  north 
side  and  hope  for  better  success.  At  the  Red  Sea, 
and  under  these  circumstances,  they  munnured.  The 
fiery  serpents  were  sent  as  a  punishment.  The 
brazen  serpent  was  put  on  a  jiole  by  Moses  as  the 
Lord  commanded,  and  the  dying  Israelite  looked 
upon  the  brazen  serpent  and  was  healed.  **  As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  wy  ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life." 

The  children  of  Israel  pitched  in — 1.  Oboth; 
2.  Ije-abarim,  in  the  wilderness  before  Moab,  toward 
the  East ;  3.  The  valley  of  Zared ;  4.  Anian,  on  the 
border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites. 
Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord  : — **  What  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the 
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brooks  of  Amon,  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks  which 
goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Amon,  and  lieth  upon 
the  border  of  Moab."  5.  Beer  the  well.  God  spake 
to  Moses,  **  Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will 
give  to  them  water."  Then  Israel  sang — "  Spring 
up,  0  well,  sing  ye  unto  it."  6.  Mattamth ;  7.  Na- 
haliel;  8.  Bamoth;  9.  The  top  of  Pisgah,  which 
looketh  toward  Jeshimon.  Israel  asked  permission 
of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  to  pass  through  his 
land.  Sihon  came  out  against  Israel,  and  fought 
against  Israel  at  Jahaz.  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites, was  defeated  from  Amon  unto  Jabbok.  Israel 
possessed  the  land.  The  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  was  strong.  The  Israelites  dwelt  in  the 
cities  of  the  Amorites,  in  Heshbon,  and  in  all  the 
villages  thereof.  Heshbon  was  the  city  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites ;  he  had  fought  against  a  former 
king  of  Moab,  and  had  deprived  him  of  his  land, 
even  imto  Amon.  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  contains  an  ode, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  triumphal  song  of  the 
Israelites,  celebrating  their  victory  over  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites. — Part  i.,  v.  27,  28 ;  part  ii.,  v.  29  ; 
part  iii.,  v.  30. 

Moses  proceeded  to  Jazzer.  He  turned  and  went 
up  by  the  way  of  Bashan.  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan, 
and  all  his  people,  went  out  against  Moses  to  the 
battle  at  Edrei.  The  Lord  oonmianded  Moses, 
**  Fear  not,"  and  promised  to  give  victory  to  Moses. 
Og,  his  sons,  and  all  his  people,  perished.  None 
were  left  alive.  Israel  possessed  the  lands  of  Og, 
the  king  of  Bashan. 

(r.)  The  children  of  Israel  pursued  their  course  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  which 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan.  The  history 
contained  in  Numbers  xxii.  23,  24,  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  sacred  volume.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  in  mind  the  foundation  of  Bible 
truth,  that  God  nas  not  left  himself  without  a  witness 
in  any  age,  or  in  any  country.  The  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Noah  must  have  f  oimd  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  the  descendants  of  himself  and  of  his  three 
sons.  The  corruptions  of  this  truth  amongst  the 
heathen  have  not  been  more  exaggerated  than  they 
have  been  amongst  the  Jews  and  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians. The  majority  of  Christ's  church  militant  and 
visible  here  on  earth  hold  doctrines  which  are 
purely  heathen,  and  follow  after  ungodliness  with 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  The  East  of  the 
IToly  Land  (so  called  because  of  the  divine  revela- 
tions which  God  made  to  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  in  that  land),  was  esteemed  by  neigh- 
bouring nations  for  the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  cmtivation  of  the  mind  was  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Silver  and  gold,  copper,  zinc, 
and  brass,  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  Hnen  were  disco- 
veries made  one  thousand  years  before  Herodotus, 
the  father  of  heathen  history,  wrote.  The  circum- 
stances of  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  were  extremely 
distressing.  Sihon,  Uag  of  the  Amorites,  had 
deprived  a  former  king  of  Maob  of  hie  possessions. 
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Sihon  had  been,  in  his  turn,  overpowered  and  utterly 
ruined  by  an  invading  horde  of  barbarians.  Balak's 
courage  failed.  The  heathen  notion  of  persuading 
the  deities  of  the  adverse  party  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  their  new  worshippers,  lighted  his  lamp  of  hope. 
His  mind  went  eastward.  Balaam  was  devoted  to 
the  great'study  of  things  created  and  of  their  Creator. 
*'  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and 
he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed." 

The  elders  of  Moab  and  the  elders  of  Midian  de- 
parted with  the  rewards  oi  divination  in  their  hands. 
They  informed  Balaam  of  the  nature  of  their  message. 
Balacmi  lodged  the  princes  of  Moab  that  night,  and 
met  them  in  the  morning  as  he  had  promised,  and 
annoimced  the  will  of  God  to  him :  *'  Thou  shalt  not 
go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people,  for 
tliey  are  blessed."  The  princes  returned,  and  in- 
formed Balak,  king  of  Moab,  **  Balaam  refuseth  to 
come  with  us."  Balak  sent  yet  again  princes  more 
and  more  honourable  than  they.  Balaam  received 
the  princes  of  Moab  as  he  had  received  the  former 
princes.  In  the  night  he  consulted  the  Lord.  In 
the  morning  he  saddled  his  ass  and  went  with  the 
princes  of  Moab.  From  first  to  last  he  never  varied 
in  one  expression  that  he  would  speak  what  the  Lord 
would  give  to  him  to  speak.  The  religion  of  Balaam 
taught  him  to  believe  that  he  could  prevail  upon  God 
to  change  his  mind,  and  that  he  could  succeed  by 
offering  sacrifices  to  (rod.  He  assured  Balak  and 
his  princes  that  he  must  speak  what  God  gave  to 
him  to  speak.  No  more,  no  less.  He  then  com- 
menced the  process  of  divination.  Balaam  and  his 
ass  are  set  before  us  in  the  sacred  history  as,  for 
some  short  time,  ojiposed  to  each  other.  Balaam 
declared  that  if  he  had,  and  he  wished  he  had :  "I 
would  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for  now  would 
I  kill  thee."  The  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
standing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand.  1.  Dan.  x.  7,  2;  Acts  ix.  7. — (1.)  **I,  Daniel, 
alone  saw  the  vision ; "  (2.)  "and  the  men  which  jour- 
neyed with  me  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but 
seeing  no  man."  The  ass  upbraided  Balaam  for  his 
cruelty,  pleading  former  obedience  as  a  defence 
against  the  charge  of  insubordination.  Balaam  ex- 
pressed no  astonishment  at  the  vocal  powers  of  the 
ass;  perhaps  he  rightly  thought  that  he  would  be 
worse  than  an  ass  if  he  did.  He  was  wisely  silent 
on  the  subject.  It  would  be  well  if  some  infidels  had 
n*maine<l  silent  on  the  subject.  I  mean,  well  for 
their  own  reputation.  '*  But  they  have  forsaken  the 
right  way  and  are  gone  astray,  following  the  way  of 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness,  but  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity ; 
the  dumb  a.ss,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbade  the 
madness  of  the  prophet." — 2  Fet.  ii.  15,  16. 

When  Balaam  arrived  in  Moab,  Balak,  on  the 
morrow,  brought  him  to  the  high  places  of  Baal,  that 
thence  he  might  see  the  utmost  of  the  people.  On 
the  previous  day,  the  day  of  Balaam's  arrival,  Balak 
offered  oxen  and  sheep  as  a  sacrifice  and  as  a  feast, 
of  which  Balak  sent  to  Balaam  and  to  the  princes 
who   were   with  him.    The  sacrifices  which  Balak 


commanded  to  be  offered  were  the  following  (Balaam 
requested) : — 

1.  **  Biiild  (for)  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare 
(for)  me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams.  The  offer- 
ing was  made.  God  met  Balaam  and  gave  to  him 
the  message  which  he  must  deliver  to  Balak.  Balaam 
obeyed . ' '  Balak  heard,  and  said  to  Baalam —  * '  I  took 
thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and  behold  thou  hast 
blessed  them  altogether." 

2.  Balak  brou^t  Balaam  into  the  field  of  Zophim, 
to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  on  which  seven  altars  were  reared. 
A  bullock  and  a  ram  were  offered  on  every  altar.  The 
Lord  met  Balaam,  and  Balaam  delivered  to  Balak 
the  word  of  the  Lord.     Balak  replied — 

3.  *^And  Balak  brought  Balaam  imto  the  top  of 
Peor,  which  looketh  towards  Jeshimon.  And  Balaam 
said  unto  Balak,  build  for  me  here  seven  altars,  and 
prepare  for  me  here  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams. 
Balak  did  as  Balaam  said.  He  offered  a  bxdlock  and 
a  ram  on  every  altar.  This  third  sacrifice  was  spe- 
cially offered  to  God  by  Balaam  as  he  directed,  and 
as  he  did  direct  in  the  first  two  sacrifices.  Balaam 
answered  as  Gtod  commanded  him.  Balak  said  unto 
Balaam:  **  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and, 
behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these  three 
times.  Therefore,  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place;  I 
thought  to  promote  thee  to  great  honour,  but,  lo,  the 
Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honour." 

In  this  last  offering  or  sacrifice  Balaam,  seeing 
that  it  pleased  God  to  bless  Israel,  did  not  seek  for 
enchantments.  I  believe  that  he  no  longer  sought 
to  prevail  on  God  to  change  his  mind  by  means  of 
those  enchantments,  wliich  were  supposed  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  producing  changes  of  mind  in  the  deities. 
He  received  his  dismissal  with  submission.  He  de- 
clared the  mind  of  God  with  a  firmness  for  which  he 
cannot  have  any  credit;  v.  17:  **I  shall  see  him, 
but  not  now;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh; 
there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel  and  shall  smite  the  comers  of 
Moab  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth;"  v.  24, 
"  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim  and 
shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  and  he  also 
shall  perish  for  ever."  In  v.  17  there  is  a  prophecy 
held  sacred  for  fourteen  centuries  and  a  half  by 
Balaam's  countrymen,  and  fulfilled  when  the  wise 
men  from  the  east  came  to  Jerusalem  and  worshipped 
Him  who  was  bom  king  of  the  Jews,  whose  star  they 
had  seen  in  the  east.  In  v.  24  the  prophecy  had  its 
fulfilment,  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Asia. 
He  favoured  the  Hebrews  at  the  last,  yet  he  destroyed 
the  Persian  monarchy  which  had  protected  them  for 
two  centuries.  He  perished  for  ever;  his  posterity 
was  cut  off. 

The  prophecies  of  Balaam  are  proofs  of  divine 
inspiration.  Balaam  did  not  understand  the  fidl 
meaning  of  all  the  words  which  he  uttered.  He  had 
not  any  fine  sense  of  religion.  He  had  no  exalted 
notion  of  the  being,  the  nature,  and  the  attributes 
of  God.  When  he  found  that  God  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  forsake  Israel  and  to  favour  Moab,  ho, 
in  the  desire  to  obtain  Balak's  rewards,  advised  the 
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king  to  have  a  public  sacrifice  and  festival  in  honour 
of  Baal-Peor.  Balak  followed  the  advice.  The 
Israelites  were  invited  to  the  festival,  and  eagerly 
'^  joined  themselves  to  Baal-Peor  and  ate  the  sacri* 
fices  of  the  dead." — P«.  cvi.  28. 

Numheri  xxv.  1. — **And  Israel  abode  in  Sattein 
{Sep,) — Kal  icaTcXcixrcv  IcrpaijX  iv  SarrciV  —  (5tf^f.) 
Sattein  has  a  decent  sound  in  the  English  language ; 
it  should  be  used  in  public  reading. 

Isaiah  xxxv.  12 — "That  they  may  eat  their  own 
dung,  and  drink  their  own  piss."  These  words  should 
not  be  read  in  public.  They  may  be  paraphrased 
thus,  and  read  in  public:  "that  they  may  endure 
all  the  miseries  of  famine." 

Ist  Kings  xxi.  21 — "Him  who  pisseth  against  the 
wall ;"  paraphrase,  *  *  his  male  child."  The  paraphrase 
should  be  read  in  public.  I  mean  read  in  the  hear- 
ing of  one  or  more  persons. 

Balaam  succeeded  in  his  scheme.  The  result  was 
the  punishment  of  Israel.  The  Lord  gave  Israel  vic- 
tory.    Moab  was  defeated. 

Numbers  xxxi.  8 — "  And  they  (the  twelve  thousand 
Israelites,  imder  the  command  of  Phineas)  slew  the 
kings  of  Midian,  beside  the  rest  of  them  who  were 
slain  fall  the  males,  v.  IJy  Evi  and  Eekem,  and  Zur 
and  Hur,  and  Rheba,  five  kings  of  Midian ;  Balaam, 
also,  the  son  of  Beor,  they  slew  with  the  sword." 
They  "took  all  the  women  and  the  little  ones  cap- 
tive," cattle,  and  all  the  property,  v.  9.  So  perished 
Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  and  Balaam,  the  son  of 
Beor. 

Numbers,  xxvii. — The  daughters  of  Zel-oph-e- 
had  were — 1.  Mahlah;  2.  Noah;  3.  Hoglah ;  4. 
Milcah ;  5.  Tirzah.  They  were  orphans.  They 
prayed  that  they  might  have  the  inheritance  which 
their  deceased  father  might  have  had.  Moses  con- 
sulted the  Lord.  The  requopt  was  granted.  The 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  received  their  father's  in- 
heritance. Then  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to 
ascend  Mount  Abarim,  and  to  see  the  land  "  which  I 
have  given  tmto  the  children  of  Israel." — Num.  xxvii. 
12-13.  "  And  when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  shalt  be 
gathered  to  thy  people,  as  Aaron  also  was  gathered." 
The  reason  why  this  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced : 
"  Ye  rebelled  against  my  commandment  in  the  desert 
of  Zin."  "  The  waters  of  Meribah  and  Kadesh  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin."  They  forgot  to  sanctify  the  Lord. 
They  spoke  as  if  they  acted  by  their  own  power. 

(rf.)  The  spoils  gained  by  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  war  with  the  Midianites  amounted  to  very  large 
sums  of  money,  when  the  cattle  and  lands  and  gold 
and  silver  are  considered.  Num,  xxxi.  gives  an 
account  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  offering  made  by  the 
soldiers,  v.  50: — "We  have,  therefore,  brought  an 
oblation  for  the  Lord,  what  every  man  hath  gotten, 
jewels  of  gold,  chains  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings, 
and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before 
the  Lord."  "  Moses  and  Eleazar  took  the  gold  from 
them,  even  all  wrought  jewels."  The  value  of  this 
offering  was  sixteen  thousand  seven  Inmdred  and  fifty 
shekels.  ' *  Moses  and  Eleazar  brought  the  gold  of  the 
captain"  of  thousands  and  of  the  captains  of  hundreds 
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into  the  tabernacle  of  the  c*ongregation,  for  a  memo- 
rial for  the  children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord." 

The  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  means 
of  support  for  the  Levites — the  six  cities  of  refuge — 
three  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  three  on  the 
west  side ;  the  securing  of  property  to  each  tribe;  the 
daughters  of  Zelophenad  must  marry  in  their  father's 
tribe.  "These  are  the  commandments  {Num.  tttiv., 
XXXV.,  xxzvi.)  which  the  Lord  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to 
Jericho  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan." 

{e,)  Rocks  Smitten, — (1.)  Bephidim,  not  far  from 
Horeb — Exod.  xvii.  1-5,  in  "  the  fifty  days' "  march 
to  Sinai. 

(2.)  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  where 
Miriam  died,  in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year 
of  the  wandering. — Num.  xx.  1. 

The  rock  twice  smitten.  Meribah.  The  waters  of 
Meribah — strife. 

(/.)  Miracutous  darkness  and  prolonged  light: — 

1.  Egyptian  darkness,  three  days — Exod,  x.  21 — 
(Jupiter  and  Alemena — Hercules,  fiie  Theban.) 

2.  The  sun  and  moon  stand  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshua,  X.  12. 

3.  Sundialof  Ahaz.  Sim  ten  degrees  backward. — 
2  Kings,  xx.  11. 

4.  Sun  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion  {Luke  xxiii.  44-45) 
from  12  o'clock  to  3  o'clock. 

5.  Sun,  and  {moon),  and  stars.  St.  Paul's  travels. — 
Acts  xxvii.  20. 

{g.)  The  three  great  festivals : — 

1.  The  Passover:  Our  Easter.  The  lamb  sacri- 
ficed.    The  bread. 

2.  The  Pentecost :  Our  Whitsuntide.  Fifty  days' 
wanderings  to  Sinai. 

3.  The  Tabernacles :  The  forty  years'  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness.     {September,) 

(A.)   The  festivals  added  by  the  Jews : — 

1.  Purim,  the  feast  of  lots.  Esther  iii.  7. — {The 
Jetc  ish  Bacchanalia . ) 

2.  The  feast  of  the  dedication. — Judas  Maccabeus, 
when  he  overcame  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  army, 
cleansed  the  temple,  and  once  more  dedicated  it  to 
God.     ( February, ) 

1.  Haman  was  a  descendant  of  Agag.  Mordecai, 
sitting  at  the  king's  gate,  did  not  honour  Haman  as 
he  passed.  "  Ilinc  ilke  lachrymce,"  Envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  imcharitableness  arose  and  lodged  in 
Haman' 8  heart.  His  melancholy  needed  cheering 
society.  They  cast  lots  to  divine  which  of  the  twelve 
months  would  be  most  suitable  for  Haman's  design. 
The  French,  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  played  at 
dice  to  discover  how  much  of  the  English  spoil  might 
fall  to  the  lot  of  each. — Sh<ikespeare,  Henry  V,  The 
lots  cast  by  Haman  were  in  favour  of  the  month  of 
Adar,  and  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  month  (Heb. 
thirteenth).  The  providence  of  God  is  seen  in  this 
lot,  which  fixed  the  date  of  the  intended  massacre  in 
Adar,  the  last  month,  and  not  in  Nisan,  which  is  in  the 
spring,  Mordecai  and  Esther  thus  had  time  to  make 
their  arrangements  to  defeat  the  designs  of  Haman. 
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(«.)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  arriyal  at  Moiiiit  iSinai, 
fifty  dajB  interyened.  The  giving  of  the  law  was 
oommemorated  by  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  whidi 
signifies  fiffy.     The  law  is  divided  into  tiiree  parts : — 

1 .  The  civil  law,  affecting  the  people  as  members 
of  a  state  of  which  God  was  the  kiiig. 

2.  The  moral  law,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the 
people  towards  Qod  and  towards  themselves  in  their 
various  relations. 

3.  The  ceremonial  law,  to  which,  as  sinners  against 
GK>d,  all  the  nation  must  yield  obedience,  must  offer 
the  commanded  sacrifices,  and  must  acknowledge  and 
confess  their  sins  before  God,  their  sins  committed 
against  God's  commandments. 

The  ceremonial  law  commanded  thanksgivings  to 
be  rendered  and  offered  upon  God's  altars,  to  which 
conmiand  the  people  yielded  obedience. 

1.  The  high  pnest ;  2.  The  priests ;  3.  The  Levites 
were  set  apajrt  for  the  ceremonial  law.  Thus  the 
tunes,  the  persons,  and  the  places,  that  is  ti^e  taber- 
nacle, afterwards  the  temple,  were  consecrated  to 
God's  service. 

(1.)  Holy  Times. — 1.  Pentecost.  2.  Passover.  3. 
Tabernacles. 

(2.)HolyPer8on8.—l.  High  Priest.  2.  Priests.  3. 
Levites. 

(3.)  Holy  Places. — 1.  Tabemade.    2.  Temple. 

(4.)  Punm. — Haman,  Esther,  Mordecai. — (JSath&r 
m.  7.) 

(5.)  Dedication  of  the  Temple. — (Judas  Maccabeus). 

Some  add. — 1.  Holy  things.  Tne  furniture  of  the 
tabemade  and  of  the  temple.  2.  Holy  actions. — 
Z&v.  XV.  23-25.  Atonement.  —  Z&v.  xxiii.  25. — 
(2V.  lioae  JTatts). 


(0.)  The  Moral  Law,— 

T™.   T  Wua  J  ^^^  Table. — ^Pour  Commandments. 

i-wo  laoies  y  ^^^^^  Table.— Six  Commandments. 

The  First  Table.— Duty  to  Ood,—l.  One  God.  2. 
No  idolatry.    3.  No  perjuiy.    4.  Sanctify  the  Sabbath. 

The  Second  Table, — AUy  to  Neighbowre. — 1.  Honour, 
support  to  parents.  2.  No  murder.  3.  No  adultery. 
4.  No  thd^.    5.  No  false  witness.   6.  No  covetousness. 

In  the  first  table  the  fourth  commandment  has  its 
reason  for  obedience  in  God's  resting  on  the  seventh 
day,  after  the  six  days  in  which  he  had  created  aJl 
things.  In  Deuteronomy,  the  fifth  chapter  gives  the 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  as  the  reason 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Christianity 
assigns  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead 
as  a  reason  for  observing  the  Sabbath,  and  for  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  for 
cafiing  the  Sabbath  the  Lord's  day.  John  was  in  the 
spirit  on  the  ZorcPs  day. — Rev,  \,  10. 

(5.)  The  Civil  Law.— I.  Marriage.  2.  War.  3. 
Land.    4.  Slavery.    5.  Offerings. 

(e.)  The  Ceremonial  Law. — 1.  Burnt  offerings.  2. 
Sin  offerings.  3.  Trespass  offerings.  4.  Peace  offer- 
ings.    5.  Thanksgiving  offerings. 

(d,)  The  Animals  offered  in  aaerifiees. — 1.  The  ox. 
2.  The  sheep.  3.  The  goat.  4.  The  turtle  dove.  5. 
The  pigeon. 

The  transgressor  was  sent  to  the  ceremonial  law,  as 
the  sinner  is  sent  to  Christ,  the  Prince  and  the  Saviour, 
to  receive  repentance,  to  be  allowed  to  repent,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  receive  remission  of  sins. 

(e,)  The  Tabemaeles, — 1.  One  outside  the  camp:  the 
tabemade  of  the  congregation,  where  Moses  gave 
answers. 


2.  The  Tahemaele  for  God,  made  by  Moses,  was : — 

In  length,  thirty  cubits.    The  holy  place,  twenty  cubits  in  length. 

In  breadth,  ten  cubits.      The  holy  of  holies,  ten  cubits  in  length. 

In  height,  ten  cubits. 
The  Families  of  Levi, — 1.  Gershom.     2.  Kohath.    3.  Merari. 


(/.)  The  first  Sacrifice,— JSxodus  xL— The  work  is 
fimshed.  The  priesthood  anointed.  Sacrifices  are 
offered.  A  doua  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabemade.  When 
the  doud  was  taken  up  from  the  tabemade  the 
children  of  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their  journeys. 
But  if  the  doud  were  not  taken  up,  then  they 
journeyed  not  till  the  day  in  which  it  was  taken  up. 
The  cloud  by  day  and  the  fire  by  night  accompanied 
the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

3.  The  Tahemaele  erected  by  David  in  his  own  dty. — 
2nd  Sam,  vi.  17;  Ut  Chron,  :xYi.  1.  The  Ark,—\, 
In  the  wilderness.  2.  In  the  Jordan.  3.  At  Jericho. 
4.  At  Shiloh— 320  years.  5.  With  the  Philistines. 
6.  At  Kerjath-Jearim,  nine  nules  from  Jerusalem, 
north,  in  we  house  of  Abinadab,  on  the  lull.  7.  In 
the  house  of  Obededom,  the  Gittite,  a  native  of  Gath. 
Bemember  Uzzah.  8.  Placed  by  David  in  his  tabor- 
nade,  which  he  had  made,  leaving  the  old  tabemade, 
made  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  house  of  Abinadab. 
The  ark  was  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  or 
Chaldean  invasion.    It  contained  the  tables  of  the 


law,  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod,  which 
budded. 

(A.)  Numbers  x.  35-36. — ''  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  ark  set  forward,  Moses  said,  '  Bise  up,  Lord,  and 
let  thine  enemies  be  scattered;  and  let  them  who 
hate  thee  fiee  before  thee.'  And  when  it  rested,  he 
said,  '  Betum,  0  Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of 
Israel'" 

(•*.)  Numbers  x.  14-28. — ^The  order  of  march  has 
been  thus  described,  and  more  at  large. — Num.  iL — 
Dr.  A.  Clarke:— 

1.  Judah. 

2.  Issadiar. 

3.  Zebulun. 
Gershonites  and 

Merarites  carrying  the  tabemade. 

4.  Beuben. 

5.  Simeon. 

6.  Gad. 

Kohathites  with  the  sanotuary. 

7.  Ephraim. 

8.  Manasseh. 
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9.  Benjamin. 

10.  Dan. 

11.  Asher. 

12.  Naphtali. 

(y.)  Numheri  x.  29-32;  Judges  i.  16;  iv.  11 ;  Ut  Sam. 
XV.  6. 

1.  ''Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the  son  of  Bae^el, 
the  Midianite,  Moses'  father-in-law :  We  are  jour- 
neying to  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will 
give  it  to  thee;  come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
3iee  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel."  Hobab  refused.  Moses  repeated  his  in- 
vitation, urging  the  good  which  Hooab  could  not 
fail  to  render  to  the  children  of  Israel  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  wilderness  in  which  they  must  encamp: 
**Thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes."  Hobab 
may  have  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  after- 
wards may  have  come  back  to  Moses.  The  pas- 
sages above  quoted  from  Judges  and  from  1st  Samuel 
prove  the  settlement  of  Hobab's  descendants  in  the 
DTomised  land.  Jud.  i .  1 6 . — "  And  the  children  of  the 
Kenite,  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  out  of  the  city 
of  palm  trees  (near  to  Jericho)  with  the  children  of 
Judah,  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  lieth  in 
the  south  of  Arad,  and  they  went  and  dwelt  among 
the  people."  \st  Sam,  xv.  6. — ' '  And  Said  said  unto  the 
Kenites,  Go,  depart:  get  you  down  from  among  the 
Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with  them:  for  ye 
shewed  kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel,  when 
they  came  up  out  of  Egypt.  So  the  Kenites  departed 
from  among  the  AmaleKites."  Jud,  iv.  11. — "  Now 
Heber,  the  Kenite,  who  was  of  the  children  of  Hobab, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself  from 
the  Kenites,  and  pitched  his  tent  imto  the  plain  of 
Zaanaim,  which  is  by  Kedesh." 

(it.)  Exodus  xviii. — Jethro^  Moses'  father-in-law, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  heard  of  all  which  God  had 
done  for  Moses.  He  took  Zipporah,  Moses'  wife, 
after  he  had  sent  her  back,  and  her  two  sons, 
Gershom  (a  stranger),  and  Eliezer  (God  is  my  help), 
and  brought  them  to  Moses.  Moses  went  out  to 
meet  his  father-in-law,  did  obeisance,  and  kissed 
him.  Jethro  confessed  that  the  God  of  Israel  was 
greater  than  all  gods,  by  the  miracles  wrought  by 
him  in  Egypt;  so  that  the  Gk)d  of  Israel  was  above 
all  the  gods  of  Egypt.  "And  Jethro,  Moses*  father- 
in-law,  took  a  burnt  offering  and  sacrifices  for  God. 
And  Aaron  came,  and  aU  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat 
bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  Gt)d.  This 
iff  as  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice. 

When  Moses  sat  to  judge  the  people  on  the  mor- 
row, Jethro  warned  Moses  that  such  continual  strain 
upon  'his  mind  and  body  was  more  than  he  could 
bear,  and  therefore  advised  the  appointment  of  able 
men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covet- 
ousness,  as  rulers  of  thousands,  as  rulers  of  hun- 
dreds, as  rulers  of  fifties,  as  rulers  of  tens;  that  these 
should  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons,  and  that  they 
should  bring  any  great  matter  to  Moses.  This  ar- 
rangement would  be  satisfactory.  Moses  followed 
the  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  Jethro  returned 
into  his  own  land. 
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(/.)  Numbmrs  xii. — Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against 
Moses  because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had 
manied.  They  said:  "Hath  the  Lord  spoken  only 
by  Moses?  Hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  nsf  The 
Lord  heard  it.  Moses  was  veiy  meek  above  all  the 
men  who  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord 
came  down  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the 
door  of  the  tabemaide.  He  called  Aaron  and  Miriam. 
They  came  forth.  Gkxl  declared  that  he  would 
speak  to  no  other  persons — ^prophets — ^in  a  vision,  in  a 
dream — ^but  to  Moses,  "mouth  to  mouth,  apparently, 
and  not  in  dark  speeches."  The  Lord  departed  from 
the  tabernacle.  Aaron  and  Miriam  felt  their  sin. 
Aaron  saw  that  Miriam  was  leprous.  He  entreated 
Moses  on  behalf  of  Miriam.  Moses  prayed,  "  Heal 
her  now,  0  God,  I  beseech  thee."  Gh>d  commanded 
that  Miriam  should  be  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven 
days,  (a  pimishment  or  mode  of  cleansing:  if  her 
father  had  but  spit  in  her  face,  she  should  be 
ashamed  seven  days),  and  that  she  should,  after  that, 
be  received  in  again. — Num,  v.  23.     I^ev.  ziiL  43-46. 

"  Furthermore,  we  have  had  fathen  of  our  fleeh, 
who  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  to  them  reverence: 
shall  we  not  much  more  be  in  subjection  unto  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  and  live?"— JTi^a.  xii.  9. 

(m.)  The  sons  of  Anak. — 1.  Sheshai.  2.  Ahlman. 
3.  Talmai. 

(».)  The  sons  of  Aaron, — 1.  Dathan.  2.  Ablram. 
3.  Eliezer.     4.  Ith&mar. 

(o.)  The  sons  of  Moses,  hy  Zipporah,  his  wife, — 1 .  Ger- 
shom.    2.  Eliezer. 

(j9.)  Cities  of  refuge. — ^Moses  established  three. — 
Hum,  zxxv.  11. 

Deut,  iv.  41-43. — 1.  Bezer,  in  the  wilderness,  of 
the  Eeubenites.  2.  Bamoth,  in  Gilead,  of  the  Cfad- 
ites.  3.  Golan,  in  Bashan,  of  the  Manassites.  JSast 
of  the  Jordan, 

Joshua  added  three,  as  Moses  had  directed, — ( Jos, 
XX.  7.) 

1.  Kedesh,  in  Galilee,  in  Mount  NaphtaH. 

2.  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim. 

3.  Kinath-arba,  which  is  Hebron,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.     West  of  the  Jordan, 

The  forty-eight  cities  for  the  priests  and  Levites, 
were,  according  to  Maimonides,  cities  of  refuge. 

{q.)  Heuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  manasseh, 
obtain  their  portions  of  land  from  Moses  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  land  was  suitable 
for  pasture,  for  they  had  very  numerous  flocks  and 
herds. 

(r.)  The  death  of  Moses, — (1.)  When  Moses  and 
Aaron  stood  before  Pharaoh,  Moses  was  eighty  years 
of  age.  Aaron  was  eighty-three  years  of  age.  Moses 
at  his  death  completed  tiie  third  period  of  his  life, 
forty  years  being  in  each  period.  Forty  years  in 
Egypt,  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Thermuthis.  Moses  was  the  accomplished  courtier 
in  the  most  refined  and  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 
He  loved  his  nation  and  sought  their  deliverance. 
His  own  strength  failed  to  accomplish  what  his  heart 
desired.  His  attempt  in  his  own  strength  ended  in 
his  voluntary  exile.    The  land  of  Midian  gave  to  him. 
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under  the  providence  of  God,  a  wife,  a  home,  a  shep- 
herd's life,  and  time  for  calm  reflection  in  Arabia 
PetraBa.  His  education  had  been  a  trainins^  of  his 
mind  to  examine,  to  select,  to  record.  He  cultivated 
the  results  of  his  early  education.  Forty  years  of 
solitude  had  been  his  training  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  a  deliverer  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  He  engaged  in  God's  service  by  God's 
command.  God  commanded  deliverances  for  Jacob. 
His  people  were  free.  The  laws  of  God — 1,  civil; 
2,  moral ;  3,  ceremonial — ^were  delivered  by  God,  their 
author,  through  Moses,  to  Gk)d's  chosen  people. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  last  periocl,  forty 
years,  of  Moses'  life.  This  period  embraces  the  forty 
years  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  The  termination 
of  the  life  of  this,  the  most  extraordinaiy  and  the 
most  influential  human  character  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  terminated  in  a  manner  as  extra- 
ordinary as  that  in  which  it  had  begun. 

(2.)  The  iong  of  Moses:  the  song  taught  hy  Moses  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  Z9th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  composition,  as  to  the  style, 
and  as  to  the  matter:  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  his  own  destiny 
are  involved  in  the  disclosures  made  to  Moses.  The 
last  words  of  the  song  declare  the  mind  of  God  as 
to  the  destiny  of  Moses  himseK.  Yerse  51  declares 
the  reason:  "Ye  (Moses  and  Aaron)  trespassed 
against  me  among  the  children  of  Israel  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah-Kedesh,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
because  ye  sanctified  me  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Israel."  "Yet  tiiou  shalt  see  the  land 
before  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  unto  the 
land  which  I  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel;"  v.  52. 

(3.)  Moses  otesses  the  children  of  Israel. — Deut,  xxxiii. 
And  Jacob  blessed  his  sons  when  he  was  dying. — 
Deut,  xxxiii.  29.  "  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel!  who 
is  like  unto  thee?  0  people!  saved  by  the  Lord, 
the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of 
thine  excellency!  And  thine  enemies  shall  be  foimd 
liars  imto  thee:  and  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their 
high  places."  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  to 
**  take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  to  put  it  in  the  side 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God, 
that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against  thee." — 
Deut.  xxxi.  26.  "  For  I  know  that  after  my  death 
ye  will  utterly  corrupt  yourselves,  and  turn  aside  from 
the  way  which  I  have  commanded  you;  because  ye 
will  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him 
to  anger  through  the  work  of  your  hands."  Moses 
spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  congregation  all  the 
words  of  this  song  until  they  were  ended. — 
Deut.  xxxi.  29-30. 

(4.)  The  waminff  ^ven  by  Moses,  in  c.  28,  contains 
a  prophecy  fulfilled  m  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
Komans.  Yerses  16  to  19,  inclusive,  contain  curses 
against  the  children  of  Israel  if  they  did  not  obey 
God's  commandments;  cursed — 1,  in  the  city;  2,  in 
the  field;  3,  in  the  basket;  4,  in  the  store;  5,  in 
the  fruit  of  the  body ;  6,  in  the  fruit  of  the  land ;  7, 
'*  in  the  increase  of  thy  kine;"  8,  "  and  the  flocks  of 


thy  sheep;"  9,  "cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
comest  in;"  10,  "and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when 
thou  goest  out."  Moses,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  28th  chapter,  declares  what  blessings  God  would 
send  or  cause  to  come  upon  his  people  "  if  they  would 
"hearken  diligently  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their 
"  God,  to  do  afl  his  commandments."  Gk)d  would  set 
the  children  of  Israel  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  if  they  were  obedient  to  Gk)d's  revealed  laws 
given  to  them  by  his  servant  Moses.  The  Canaanites 
were  expelled  by  the  children  of  Israel  because  the 
iniquities  of  the  Canaanites  provoked  \hQ  Lord  to 
drive  them  from  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  warned  by  Moses,  that  they 
would  themselves  call  down  upon  tiiemselves  a  similar 
judgment  irom  the  Lord  if  they  departed  from  the 
holy  commandment  delivered  to  them. 

(5.)  Lev.  xviii.  28;  xx.  22 — "That  the  land  spue 
not  you  out  also  when  ye  deflle-it,  as  it  spued  out 
the  nations  which  were  before  you."  "Ye  shall 
therefore  keep  all  my  statutes  and  all  my  judgments, 
and  do  them ;  that  ihe  land,  whither  I  bring  you 
to  dwell  therein,  spue  you  not  out." 

(6.)  The  Amidehtes — Moses  praying. 

(a.)  The  Amalekites  were  a  powerful  people  who 
dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Eed  Sea,  or  between  Havilah  and  Shur  {\st 
Sam.  XV.  7).  Perhaps  in  moving  troops  we  cannot 
assign  the  particular  place  of  their  habitation,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  possessed  cities,  though  one 
is  mentioned,  (1«^  Sam.  xv.  5),  "  and  Saul  came  to  a 
city  of  Amalek."  The  Arabians  have  a  tradition 
that  Amalek  was  a  son  of  Ham,  a  notion  which  we 
are  not  disposed  to  reject,  for,  certainly,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  Amalekites,  if  only  the 
posterity  of  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  grandson  of  Esau, 
could  be  so  powerful  and  numerous  as  this  tribe  was 
when  the  Israelites  departed  out  of  Egypt.  Moses 
( Gen.  xiv.  7)  relates  that  the  confederate  kings  invaded 
Amalek's  coimtry,  as  likewise  that  of  the  Amorites, 
in  Hazezon-tamar.  Moses  also  relates  that  Balaam 
(iVt^m.  xxiv.  20),  observing  horn,  a  distance  the  land 
of  Amalek,  said  in  his  prophetic  style,  "  Amalek  is 
the  first  (the  head,  the  original)  of  nations,  but  his 
end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever."  That  the  ge- 
neration then  living  was  but  the  third  from  Amalek, 
appears  from  the  following  comparative  genealogy: — 


1.  Esau. 

2.  Eliphez. 
8.  Amalek. 


1.  Jacob. 

2.  Levi. 

3.  Kohath. 

4.  Amram. 

5.  Aaron. 


1.  Amalek,  the  andent,  dwelling  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan. — Ifum.  xxiv.  20. 

2.  A  tribe  in  the  region  of  Egypt,  eastward,  or  in 
the  region  east  of  Egypt,  between  Lgypt  and  Canaan. 
— ^od.  xvii.  8.     1.  Sam.  xv, 

3.  The  descendants  of  Eliphaz. 

It  was  against  the  second  of  these  that  Moses  and 
Joshua. fought. — JExod.  xvii.  8.  Against  which  tribe 
perpetual  hostility  was  to  be  maintained,  v.  16,  1st 
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Sam,  xv.  ( Calmet),  Esau's  descendants  were  only  then 
beginning  to  appear  as  a  tribe  or  family.     ( Calmet), 

(h.)  Ex,  xvii.  8. — Mo9es praying^  B.C.  1491. — ''Then 
came  Amalek,  and  fought  with  Israel  in  Bephidim." 

Moses  gave  directions  to  Joshua  to  form  an  army, 
and  to  oppose  the  Amalekites.  Moses,  with  the  rod 
of  Qt)d  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  Aaron  and  Hur, 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Joshua  led  his  men 
against  the  Amalekites.  Joshua  and  his  men  pre- 
vailed as  long  as  Moses  held  up  his  hand.  The 
Amalekites  prevailed  when  Moses  could  not  hold  up 
his  hands.  Aaron  and  Hur  took  a  stone,  and  caused 
Moses  to  sit  upon  it,  whilst  they,  one  on  each  side  of 
Moses,  held  up  his  hands  until  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.  ^ '  And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword." 

B.C.  1491. — Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Jehovah-Nissi,  **The  Lord,  my  banner." 
— Judges  vi.  24.  Then  Gideon  built  an  altar  there 
unto  tiie  Lord,  and  called  it  Jehovah-Shallum,  ''  Lord 
send  peace."  Gtideon  feared  death,  because  he  had 
seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  angel  assured  him 
of  his  safe^ :  ''  Thou  shalt  not  die."  Therefore  he 
built  the  altar,  b.o.  1249. 

(c.)  Eldad  and  Medad,  B.C.  1490.— The  mixed  multi- 
tude among  them  fell  a  lusting.  The  children  of 
Israel  also  wept  again,  and  said,  "  Who  shall  give  to 
us  flesh  to  eat?"  Moses  made  a  very  earnest  appeal 
to  God.  A  fire  had  been  sent  among  the  people.  It 
burned  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  camp.  Moses 
prayed.  "The  fire  was  quenched.  The  people 
mourned  the  loss  of  the  fish,  the  cucumbers,  the 
melons,  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlic."  But 
now  our  soul  is  dried  away ;  "  there  is  nothing  but 
this  manna."  The  earnest  prayer  of  Moses,  so  feel- 
ingly urged,  was  answered  by  a  command  from  God, 
"  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
whom  thou  knowest  to  be  elders  of  the  people,  and 
officers  over  them,  and  bring  them  to  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  stand  there  with 
thee."  The  people  were  commanded  to  sanctify 
themselves  against  to-morrow,  with  the  promise,  "Ye 
shall  eat  flesh."  The  command  was  obeyed.  The 
promise  was  fulfilled.  The  seventy  appeared  round 
the  tabernacle.  The  Lord  came  down  m  a  cloud  and 
spake  unto  Moses,  and  took  of  the  spirit  which  was 
upon  Moses,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders. 
When  the  spirit  was  upon  them  they  prophesied,  and 
did  not  cease.  Eldad  and  Medad  were  on  the  list  of 
the  seventy,  but  were  unable,  from  some  legal 
hindrance,  to  attend  at  the  tabernacle.  However, 
they  were  exerting  their  influence  by  prayer,  and  by 
exhortation,  to  lead  the  people  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  to  obey  Moses  as  their  ruler  by  GtxL's 
authori^.  This  was  the  duty  of  the  prophet.  Eldad 
and  Medad  performed  this  duty.  Therefore  they  were 
described  to  Moses  as  prophesying  in  the  camp. 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  servant  of  Moses,  one  of 
Moses'  young  men,  answered  [very  like  to  the  rov^ 
aTofieipofuvoa-  froH)ar€€<f>r)  (in  Homer),  but  he  answering, 
addressed  him],  "My  Lord  Moses,  forbid  them." 
Moses  replied,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?  Would 
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God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them." 
Moses  and  the  elders  retired.  The  wind  Drought  the 
quails.  The  people  gathered  the  quails.  They  ate, 
but  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere 
it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of  God  was  kindled  against 
the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a 
very  great  pla^e.  *  *  Moses  called  that  pla<^  Eibroth- 
Hattaavah  (the  grave  of  lust),  because  they  buried 
the  people  who  lusted  "  in  that  place,  the  scene  of  their 
desire,  or  of  their  lust,  and  the  scene  of  their  punish- 
ment. An  awful  scene !  A  most  impressive  warning 
to  all  persons  to  flee  from  gluttony  and  from  drunken- 
ness. Whilst  the  fact  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  having 
descended  upon  the  elders  and  Eldad  and  Medad, 
enabling  them  to  prophesy,  though  they  were  unable 
to  attend  at  the  tabernacle,  Joshua  envying,  and 
Moses  persuadine  him  to  be  satisfied,  and  expressing 
a  wish,  "  Would  to  God  l^t  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets,"  is  such  a  fact  as  proves  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  as  "  the  wind  which  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,"  and  that  Moses  understood  this  way 
of  the  Spirit,  and  wished  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  was  universal  rather  than  particular  amongst 
Gtod's  people.  "And  the  people  journeyed  from 
Kibrotn-Hattaavah  unto  H!azeroth,  and  abode  in 
Hazeroth.' — yumhers  id. 

(d,)  Mods, — Oen,  xxx.  37. — \sL  Jacob's  rods  of  green 
poplar,  that  they  might  conceive  amon^  the  rods. 
The  offspring  would  oe  speckled  and  nngstraked, 
and  accordiuK  to  agreement  such  were  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  Jacob. — p.  41. 

Ezodus  vii.  12. — 2nd,  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up 
their  rods,  the  rods  of  Pharaoh's  magicians  or  priests. 

Numbers  xvii.  6. — 3ri.  The  princes  gave  to  Moses 
twelve  rods,  each  rod  representing  a  tribe.  Aaron's 
rod  wds  among  the  twelve,  v.  7.  Moses  laid  up  the 
rods  before  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  of  witness. 
On  the  morrow  Moses  went  into  the  tabemade,  and 
saw  all  the  rods  "  as  they  were,"  except  Aaron's  rod, 
which  did  bear  ''  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits."  God 
commanded  Moses  to  lay  up  this  rod  in  the  tabernacle 
for  a  testimony  against  the  rebels. — b.o.  1471. 

(tf.)  The  Cities  of  Refuge;  why  appointed, — Numbers 
XXXV. — ''  These  six  cities  shall  be  a  refuge,  both  for 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  and 
for  the  sojourner  among  them,  that  any  one  who 
killeth  any  person  unawares  may  flee  thither." — r.  15. 
The  slayer  must  remain  in  the  city  of  refuge  unto  the 
death  of  the  high  priest.  If  the  slayer  went  out  of 
the  city  before  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  and  if  the 
avenger  of  blood  found  him,  he  mifht  kill  tJie  slayer, 
and  "he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  blood,  because  the 
slayer  should  have  remained  in  the  city  of  refuge 
until  the  death  of  the  high  priest;  but  after  the 
death  of  the  high  priest  the  slayer  shall  return  into  the 
land  of  his  possession." — v.  28.  The  law  and  the 
gospel  have  references  to  this  establishment  of  cities  of 
refuge. — 1st.  Deut,  xxxiii.  27 :  ''  The  eternal  God  is 
thy  refuge^  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms : 
he  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  bef oro  thee,  and 
shall  say  destroy  them." 
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2iid.  2  Samuel  xzii.  3. — ^The  Lord  had  delivered 
David  out  of  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  out  of  the 
hand  of  Saul. — v.  2.  ''  He  said,  'The  Lord  is  my 
rocky  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer.' " — v.  3. 
**  The  God  of  my  rock,  in  him  will  I  trust :  he  is  my 
shield  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  my  high  tower 
and  my  refuse,  my  Saviour:  thou  savest  me  from 
violence." 

8rd.  Hehr&wB  vi.  17-18.— "Wherein  God,  willing 
more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the 
immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  bv  an  oath : 
That  by  two  immutable  things  [his  truth  and  unchang- 
ing nature],  in  which  it  is  mipossible  for  Gh)d  to  lie, 
we  might  have  a  strong  consolation  who  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us." 

(/.)  Num,  zzi.  17. — "  Then  Israel  sang  this  song: 
Spring  up,  O  well;  sin^  ye  xmto  it." — ^b.o.  1461. 

"  ^e  general  meanmg  of  the  next  piece  of  poetry 
seems  to  oe  this,  that  at  some  distance  from  the  city 
of  Ar,  by  which  the  Israelites  were  to  pass,  they  came 
to  a  well  of  imcommon  size  and  magnificence,  which 
seems  to  have  been  »ought  out,  and  huiU  up,  and 
adorned  for  the  public  by  the  ruler$  of  Moab,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  on  their  arrival  at  eueh  a  well  they 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing  from  heaven,  and 
speak  of  it  as  a  new  mirade  in  their  favour :" 

17. — "Then  Israel  sang  this  song  . — 

Spring  np,  O  well !  ring  ye  thereto  ! 

18.  llie  well  1  Uie  princes  searched  it  ont, 
The  nobles  of  Uie  people  have  digged  it ; 
By  their  decree,  by  their  act  of  government. 
So  after  the  wUderneu  was  MaUanah! 

19.  And  after  MaUanah  were  NahaUdf 
And  after  Nahalid  were  BamathI 

20.  And  after  BamUk  was  the  valley 
Where  in  the  oountiy  of  Moabf 
Appeareth  the  top  of  Piagah^ 
Which  is  over  against  /efAtmon." 

(tuoUd  from  Dr.  Kennieoifi  "  Remarks  upon 
Sdtd  Pateagee  tn  the  OHd  TtMtamaU^'—By  Dr.  A,  CUvrhe 

1.  Mattanah,  a  gift  or  blessing  from  God.  2. 
Nahaliel,  torrents  of  God.  3.  Bamoth,  high  place, 
perhaps  the  last  station  but  one— Abarim.  ^'The 
Intielites  had  passed  no  less  than  thirty-eight  years 
in  coming  from  Kadesh-Bamea  to  their  encampment 
north  of  Zared.  Here,  at  their  fortieth  station,  they 
were  commanded  to  pass  through  Moab,  by  Ar,  the 
chief  city,  but  were  not  to  stop  till  they  came  to  the 
valley  on  the  south  of  Amon.  At  this  last  station 
but  one  they  probably  continued  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  for  sending  messen^rs  to  Smon,  king  of 
the  Amorites,  at  Heshbon,  ana  receiving  his  answer. 
They  then  crossed  the  Amon,  and  having  vanquished 
Sihon  and  Og,  took  possession  of  the  forty-second  and 
last  encampment." — Dr.  Kennieott. 

(^.)  1.  Moses  appoints  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nim,  as 
his  successor.  "  Tne  Lord,  thy  God,  he  will  go  over 
before  ihee  (over  Jordan),  and  he  will  destroy  these 
nations  from  oef ore  thee,  and  thou  shalt  possess  them ; 
and  Joshua,  he  shall  go  over  before  thee,  as  the  Lord 
hath  said." — Dead,  xxxi.  3.  Moses  addressed  Joshua 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel: — "  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage  X^ear  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them],  for  the 


Lord  thy  God,  he  it  is  who  goeth  with  thee;  he  will 
not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  mee."  [Address  to  the 
people. — V.  6.]  "  For  thou  must  go  with  this  people 
into  the  land  which  the  Lord  hatia  sworn  unto  their 
fathers  to  give  to  them." — r.  7.  Moses  repeats  to 
Joshua  the  assurances  of  divine  support,  which  he  had 
spoken  to  the  people.  *'  Gt)d  wul  be  with  thee,  he 
will  not  fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee:  fear  not, 
neither  be  dismayed." — v.  8. 

2.  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  imto 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  ii 
over  against  Jericho.  The  Lora  shewS  to  Mosei 
the  lands  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  even  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  '*  This  is 
the  land  which  I  swore  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  sa3nng,  I  wiU  give  it  imto  thy  seed.  I  have 
caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt 
not  go  over  thither."  ^'  So  Moses,  the  servant  of  the 
Lora,  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,"  '^  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  he  (the  Lord)  buried 
him  (Moses)  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over 
against  Bem-Peor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day." — Deui,  xxxiv.  1-6. 

3.  Moses  blesses  the  people,  Deut.  xxxiii.  1-5 :  "And 
this  is  the  blessing  wherewith  Moses,  the  man  of 
God,  blessed  the  children  before  his  death."  And  he 
said :  "  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from 
Seir  unto  them :  he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran, 
and  he  came  with  ten  thousand  of  saints ;  itom  his  right 
hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them.  Yea,  he  loved  the 
people ;  all  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand,  and  they  sat 
down  at  thy  feet;  every  one  shall  receive  thy  words. 
Moses  commanded  to  us  a  law,  even  the  inheritance 
of  Jacob.  And  he  was  king  in  Jeshurun,  when  the 
heads  of  the  people  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
gathered  together."  Dr.  Kennicott  proposes  to  trans- 
hkte  the  whole  five  verses  thus: — 

Verse  1. — *'And  this  is  the  blemiag  wherewith  Moses,  the 
man  of  Gh>d,  blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death. 
And  he  said — 

2.  Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 

And  he  arose  npoa  them  from  Seir ; 

He  shone  forth  from  Mount  Paran, 

And  he  came  from  Meribah-Kadedi ; 

From  his  right  hand  a  fire  shone  forth  upon  them. 

8.  Tmly  he  loved  the  people, 
And  he  blessed  all  his  saints  ; 
For  they  fell  down  at  his  feet. 
And  they  received  of  his  words. 

4.  He  commanded  for  us  a  law, 

The  inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob. 

5.  And  he  became  king  in  Jeshnron,  [pronounced  Jeshurrun], 
When  the  heads  of  the  people  were  assembled 

Together  with  the  tribes  of  Israel."— Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

4.  ''HoUneee  to  the Lord.^'—Uxodui  xxviii.  36. — "And 
thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  ^^ve  upon 
it,  like  to  the  engraving  of  a  signet,  "  Holiness  to  the 
lird."  The  word,  written  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
Samaritan  character,  is  the  famous  Tetragrammaton, 
or  word  of  four  letters,  which  to  the  present  day  the 
Jews  will  neither  write  nor  pronounce. — JDr.  A. 
Clarke, 
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'*  In  the  account  which  Godwin  ^ves  of  the  dog- 
mata of  this  sect,  coUected  from  Josephus  and  Phuo 
Sthe  Essenes),  he  asserts  that  the  Pythagoreans 
brbade  oaths,  and  so,  saith  he,  did  the  Essenes.  But 
this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
and,  perhaps,  also  as  to  the  Essenes.  The  l^rthago- 
reans,  it  is  well  known,  used  an  oath  upon  important 
occasions,  and  held  it  to  be  most  sacred,  swearing  by 
the  number  four,  which  they  wrote  by  ten  dots,  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  so  that  each  side  consisted  of  four 

dots,  thus :  //,  Some  have  imagined  that  Pytha- 
goras took  the  hint  of  this  form  from  the  Nomen 
Tetragrammaton  of  the  Jews,  and  that,  having  like- 
wise acquired  some  notion  of  the  Trinity,  he  intended 
to  express  it  by  the  triangle,  which  is  called  his 
tri^non  mysticum. 

As  for  tiie  Essenes,  Josephus  saith,  that  before 
any  are  admitted  to  eat  at  the  common  table,  they 
bind  themselves  by  a  common  oath  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  society.  Gt)dwin  likewise  maintains  that 
the  Pythagoreans  used  only  inanimate  sacrifices;  and 
BO,  saith  he,  did  the  Essenes;  they  sent  gifts  to  the 
temple,  biit  did  not  sacrifice." — I)r,  Jenningtt^  Jewish 
Antiquities f  p.  322. 

The  words  on  the  golden  plate,  '*  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,"  worn  on  the  forehead  of  liie  high  priest,  are 
significant  of  his  office.  ^'  This  we  may  consider  as 
the  grand  badge  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  1.  The 
priest  was  to  minister  in  holy  things.  2.  He  was  the 
representative  of  a  holy  God.  3.  He  was  to  ofifer 
sacrifices  to  make  an  atonement  for  and  to  put  away 
sin.  4.  He  was  to  teach  the  people  the  way  of  righ- 
teousness and  true  holiness.  5.  As  the  mediator,  he 
was  to  obtain  for  them  those  divine  infiuences  by 
which  they  should  be  made  holy,  and  be  prepared  to 
dwell  with  holy  spirits  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  6.  In 
the  sacerdotaloffice  hewas  the  typeof  that  holy  and  just 
One  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  come  and  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself." — Dr.  A,  Clarke. 

5.  **  Moses  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old 
when  he  died.  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated."  ''The  children  of  Israel  wept  for 
Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days^  so  the 
days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses  were  ended. " 
**  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  was  full  of  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  ''  And  there  arose  not 
a  prophet  since  in  Israel,  like  imto  Moses,  whom  the 
Lord  knew  face  to  face.  In  all  the  signs  and  the 
wonders  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to 
all  his  land,  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all 
the  great  terror  which  Moses  shewed  in  the  sight  of 
all  Israel." — Beut.  xxxiv.  7-12. 

These  last  words  must  have  been  written  by  Joshua, 
and,  finally,  edited  by  Ezra,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  When  our  blessed  Lord  appeared  this 
statement  ceased  to  have  force.  The  woras  of  Moses 
were  then  fulfilled,  **  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  raise  up  unto  you  from  among  your  bretli^n, 
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like  unto  me."  Moses  could  not  see  the  face  of  God. 
He  saw  his  back  parts.  He  could  not  understand 
fully,  but  only  partially,  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  Our 
Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son  who  was  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Gk>d  the  Father. 
The  law  was  given  by  ''  Moses,  but  grace  and  trutli 
came  by  Jesus  Christ." — John  i.  17. 

In  our  blessed  Lord  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  **  The  Father  is  greater  than  I," 
is  a  declaration  of  inferiority  to  the  Father  as  touching 
his  manhood.  ''I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  is  a  declara- 
tion of  equality  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead. 

There  are  prophecies  in  the  Pentateu<£,  or  five  books 
of  Moses,  respecting  our  blessed  Lord,  which  must  be 
considered  venerab^  from  their  antiquity.  I  state 
them  thus :  1 .  Gen,  iii.  1 5 :  ' '  It  (the  seed  of  the  woman) 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel." 

2.  Gen.  zii.  3;  xviii.  18;  xzvi.  4;  Acts.  iii.  25; 
Gal.  iii.  6,  9,  16,  18.— ''In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

3.  Job  xix.  25,  26,  27. — "  I  know  thatmyBedeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Gt>d, 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another."  ''Though  my  reins  be 
consumed  within  me."  (Margin  reads:  "Though 
my  reins  within  me  are  consumed  with  earnest  de- 
sire  for  that  day.") 

4.  Gen.  xlix.  10. — '*  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  law  giver  from  between  his  feet, 
imtil  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  be." 

5.  JVmw.  xxiv.  17. — "  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now. 
I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh.  There  shall  come 
a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of 
Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab,  and 
destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth." 

6.  J)eut.  xviii.  15. — "The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me :  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken." 

(t.)  1.  "In  David  we  have  not  only  a  king  but  an 
author.  A  large  number  of  the  Psalms  are  assign- 
able to  him,  either  as  their  author,  or  as  their 
compiler.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  later  Psalms  (such 
as  the78th,  1 05th,  1 06th,  ld6th,)  are  much  fuller  of  his- 
torical references  to  tiie  exodus  than  the  earlier 
Psalms,  the  Psalms  of  David:  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  passing  allusions,  and  the  similarity  of 
expressions  and  sentences,  amounting  sometimes  to 
evident  quotations,  are  far  more  abundant  in  the 
Psalms  of  David.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the 
following,  even  in  the  English  version  (but  in  the 
Hebrew  it  is  much  more  apparent),  without  being 
convinced  that  David  had  in  his  mind  the  words  or 
the  thoughts  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch." — The 
Speaker^s  Bible.  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch. 
(General  introduction.)  By  JS.  Harold  Browne^  J).J)., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. — The  title,  Pentateuch,  is  t^e 
Ghreek  name  given  by  the  70  translators  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  the  name  by  which  they  were  known 
among  the  Jews  being — "The  Law" — ^Torah.     In 
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the  Bcriptores  it  is  called:  1.  "The  Book  of  the 
Lav  "_(2  Kingt  xxii.  8.)  2.  "  The  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant "—(2  KingB  xxiii.  2-21 ;  2  Chr,  xxxiv.  30).  3. 
*'  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord"— (2  Chr.  xvii.  9 ; 
xxxiv.  14.)  4.  "The  Law  of  Moses,"  "The  Book 
of  MoseSy"  or,  "  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses." 
— (See  2  Chr.  xxv.  4;  xxxv.  12;  Etra,  vi.  18;  vii.  6; 
Neh,  viii.  1;  xii.  1.) 

"  The  divisions  into  the  five  books  is  by  many 
thought  to  be  also  due  to  the  70  interpreters.  The 
Jews,  however,  retain  the  division,  calling  the  whole 
'<  Chamishah C^omeshe  torah :"  "The five  quinquer- 
nions  of  the  Law;"  though  they  distinguish  the 
several  books  only  by  names  derived  from  a  leading 
word  in  the  first  verse  in  each  book.  Thus  Genesis 
they  call  Bereshith;  i.e.  in  the  beginning.  Exodus, 
Shemoth ;  "The  names,"  &o. 

JSrmkwxvii.  14. — ^After  a  memorable  battle,  "The 
liord  said  unto  Moses:  Write  this  for  a  memorial 
in  the  book,"  as  though  there  were  a  regpilar  account 
kept  in  a  well-known  book.  Again,  JExodus  xxiv.  4, 
''  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord."  So — JExod. 
xxxiv.  27 — "The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write 
thou  these  words."  Lx  Num.  xxxiii.  2,  we  read  that 
"  Moses  wrote  their  goinss  out,  according  to  their 
journeys,  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord."  Li 
Dmd.  xvii.  18-19,  it  is  commanded  that  the  king  who 
should  hereafter  reign,  should  write  (for)  him  (self) 
a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is 
before  the  priests,  the  Levites.  And  in  Beut. 
xxxi.  9,  10,  11,  at  ihB  veiy  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
we  read,  "Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it 
unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  commanding  that, 
"  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,"  "  they  should 
read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing." 
Several  times  Moses  himself,  in  Dfiuteronamyt  names 
this  law,  "and  the  book  of  this  law,"  {BtuL  xxviii.  61 ; 
xxix.  19,  20,  21,)  as  though  he  had  written  a  book 
for  his  people  to  keep.  With  the  uniformity  of  tra- 
dition and  of  these  claims,  there  is  at  least  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  It 
will,  however,  be  well  to  shew: — 

( 1 ).  That  Moses  could  have  written  the  Pentateuch. 

(2) .  That  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  subsequent 
times  proves  that  he  did  write  the  JPentateuch. 

(3).  That  the  internal  evidence  points  to  him,  and 
to  him  only,  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch. — I>r,  JE, 
H.  Browne. 

The  Psalms  quoted  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Browne  are  as 
follow: — 


P.  L  8.— Gen.  zzzix.  8-28. 
IV.  5.  (Heb.  vi.)  Dent  xxxiii  19. 
...  6.  (Heb.  vii)  Num.  vi.  26. 
viii  6,  7,  8. .  Gen.  i  26-28. 


ix.12. 
zv.  6. 


xvi4. 
xvi6.6. 
xvu.  7. 
xxiv.  1. 
xxvL  6 


Gen.  ix.  5. 
Exod.  xxii.  25. 
Lev.  xxv.  86. 
Exod.  xxiii  8. 
Dent.  xxv.  19. 
Exod.  xxiii  13. 
Deut.  xxxii  9. 
Dent,  xxxii  10. 
Ex.xiv.5Dt.xx.14 
Exod.  XXX.  19-20. 


P.  XXX.  Heading — Deut  xx.  5. 
xxxix.  5.  Lev.  xxv.  28. 


Ixviii  1. 

4. 

7. 

8. 

17 
Ixxxvi  8. 

•  •••••        %w* 

ciii  17-18. 
ex.  4. 


Num.  X.  35. 
Deut  xxiiii.  26. 
Exod.  xiii  21. 
Exod.  xix.  16. 
Deut  xxxiii  2. 
Exod.  XV.  11. 
Exod.  xxxiv.  6. 
Ex.xv.6.Du.vii9 
Gen.  xiv.  18. 


cxxxiii  2.        Ex. 


25-80. 


(The  £^peaJc€T*$  BibU,) 


'^Mr.  FerguBson,  the  able  writer  of  the  artide 
'  Temple,'  in  Smith's  Bictionary  of  the  Bible,  has 
shewn  with  great  clearness,  that  the  proportions  and 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  were  tnose  of  a  tent, 
most  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose  in  the  wilder- 
ness, having  every  requisite  wnich  a  temple,  a 
tent-temple,  ought  to  have.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of 
the  reverence  in  which  Solomon  held  the  original 
pattern,  that  he  and  his  architects  should  have  so 
closely  imitated  the  tent  in  their  erection  of  a  stone 
temple.  Unless  the  tent  and  all  its  accompaniments 
had  existed  and  been  described,  the  temple  of 
Solomon  would  have  been  almost  impossible.  No 
one  would  have  thought  of  building  a  house,  with  all 
the  proportions  of  a  tent,  except  to  perpetuate  the 
relation  of  the  house  to  the  tent,  the  temple's  an- 
cestral rights  to  the  tabemade.  In  the  words  of 
Ewald,  ''the  temple  of  Solomon  itself,  notwith- 
standing all  its  splendour  and  its  expanded  propor- 
tions, shews  itself  to  be  only  a  tent  on  a  large  scale, 
though  no  longerportable. — Speaker^e  Bible, — Intro, 
to  Pent, — Br,  M,  M,  Browne, 

2.  This  argument  in  favour  of  Moses  being  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  may  be  carried  down  to 
the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  onward  throughout  all 
time :  from  Moses  to  David;  from  Solomon  to 
Christ;  from  Christ  to  the  present  day.  The  Pen- 
tateuch, and  Moses  as  its  aumor,  have  evidence  given 
in  their  favour  by  every  successive  generation  from 
Moses  to  our  time.  Jeroboam  obtained  an  unen- 
viable celebrity,  by  setting  up  what  are  called  calves 
(in  contempt)  both  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,  to  keep 
the  ten  tribes,  which  had  revolted,  from  goine  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship  according  to  the  law.  Nine 
distinct  royal  houses,  in  all  nineteen  different  sove- 
reifl;ns,  wsJked  in  the  steps  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nehab,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Two  himdred  and 
fifty  years  elapsed.  The  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
disappeared  for  ever.  Shalmanezer  king  of  Assyria 
was  the  instrument  which  God  employed  to  punish 
the  ten  tribes  and  their  kings  for  their  contempt  of 
God's  law,  and  for  their  neglect  of  God's  worship  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  by  Herod  the  great,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  these  events,  and  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews,  j)rove  that  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Moses  as  its  author,  were  held  in  veneration  by  the 
Jews,  and  that  disobedience  to  God's  law  was  pim- 
ished  by  divine  authority.  Alexander  the  Great 
respected  the  Jews  and  their  religion;  and  brought 
them  to  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  His  successors 
adhered  to  this  policy.  One  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors, a  kin^  of  JSgypt  (a  Ptolemy),  caused  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures  to  be  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  because  the  Greek  was 
spoken  through  all  the  dominions  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  that  the  Jews  bom  out  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  speaking  the  Greek  language,  might  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets  read  to  &em,  in  the  Greek 
language  which  they  spake,  every  Sabbath  day  in 
their  synagogues.      These  synagogues  were  estab- 
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lifihed  after  the  Babylonish  captiYity.  The  kings 
of  Israel  and  the  Idncs  of  Judan  who  violated  Goers 
laws  were  punished  by  the  visitation  of  God.  But 
prosperity  from  the  Lord  was  the  portion  of  those 
who  ruled  as  God's  servants,  and  who  obeyed  the 
holy  commandment  delivered  to  them.  The  history 
of  ihe  Jews  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament,  will  prove  the  unbroken 
belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  Moses 
as  its  author. 

3.  These  oonsiderationB  have  led  Leslie  to  write 
his  ** Short  way  with  the  Deists:^*  or,  **A  short  and 
easy  method  with  the  J)&ists"  and  **  A  short  and 
easy  method  with  the  Jews"  In  his  method  with  the 
Deists,  he  made  four  rules  as  tests  of  truth.  He 
applied  these  rules  to  revelation,  and  shewed  that 
revelation  endured  these  tests.  He  used  the  same 
rules  in  his  method  with  the  Jews — and  made  three 
additional  rules.  He  applied  these  rules  to  Christian- 
ity as  a  revelation,  and  proved  that  Christianity  also 
endured  the  trial.  1.  Bule.  That  men's  senses  may 
judge.  2.  That  it  be  done  publicly.  8.  That  public 
monuments  and  outward  actions  bear  testimony. 
4.  That  these  (monuments  and  outward  actions)  be 
instituted  and  do  commence  from  ihe  time  in  which 
the  fact  was  done.  The  truth  of  christianiiy  demon- 
strated contains  arguments  groimded  on  the  same 
four  rules.  A  christian  and  a  deist  converse.  The 
four  rules  are  increased  to  the  number  seven; 
these  then  being  added :  1.  Law.  2.  Type.  3.  Pro- 
phecy. The  first  four  may  be  stated  in  four  words  to 
assist  the  memoiy.  1.  Cognizance.  2.  Publicity. 
3.  Remembrance.  4.  Date.  Add  the  last  three : 
1.  Law.  2.  Type.  3.  Sacrifice.  These  seven 
words  lead  to  enquiries  concerning  the  revelation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  revemtion  in  the  New 
Testament.  Leslie's  tracts  are  veiy  ably  written. 
Dean  Graves — ^in  his  book  on  the  last  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch — ^has  fully  carried  out  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Leslie.  Dean  Ghraves  has  written  on  the 
last  four  books  only.  He  has  not  written  on  the 
first  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 


CHAPTER  n. 

1.  Joshua,  Moses^  successor, — {a)  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Bphraim,  was  first  called  Oshea,  or 
Hoshea :  Num,  xiii  16.  The  name  signifies  saved, 
a  saviour,  or  salvation.  Moses  changed  Hoshea's 
name  to  Jehoshua  or  Joshua,  which  signifies,  he 
shall  save,  or  the  salvation  of  Jehovah.  By  the 
Septuagint  he  is  called  It/o-owt  Naiwy,  Jesus  Nave — or 
Jesus  son  of  Nave.     In  the  New  Testament  he  is  ex- 

?ressly  called  Iiysovtr,  Jesus:  Acts  vii.  45;  Seh,  iv.  8. 
oshua  must  have  acted  as  secretary  and  aid-de-camp 
to  Moses,  and  sometimes  as  general  of  Moses'  army. 
From  these  circumstances  he  is  called  the  servant  of 
Moses :  JEx,  rni  14.  He  ,was  appointed  successor  to 
Moses.  Under  the  instruction  of  Moses,  his  natural 
abilities,  the  gift  of  God,  were  rendered  sufficient  for 
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the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  important  statiozx 
to  which  he  was  called. 

The  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  in  the  midst  o£ 
Jordan,  remaining  to  the  present  day  {Joshua  iv.  9),  is 
an  accoimt  written  long  after  the  fact.  Ezra,  or  any 
scribe  before  his  time,  might  have  made  a  note  of  the 
existence  of  these  monuments  of  a  past  transaction. 
Instead  of  this  passage  being  an  objection,  it  becomes 
a  proof.  After  the  lapse  of  many  generations,  a 
trfluiiscriber  of  the  book  of  Joshua  asserts  the  truth  of 
the  setting  up  of  the  twelve  stones  in  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  and  declares  that  they  continued  to  his  time, 
to  the  present  day. 

(h,)  The  cities  destroyed  by  Joshua  must,  like 
to  cities  under  similar  circumstances,  have  recovered 
from  their  ruins.  Ai:  Joshua  viii.  28,  Ezra  ii.  28.  The 
men  of  Bethel  and  Ai,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three : 
Joshua  XV.  16-19.  Achsah's  marriage  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  capture  of 
Leshem  by  the  Danites,  Joshua  xix.  47,  compared  with 
Judges  xvui.  7,  29.  David  expelled  the  Jebusites : 
2  Sam,  V.  7-9,  Joshua  xv.  63.  Wnat  is  said  concerning 
the  Jebusites  dwelling  with  the  children  of  Judah  at 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day,  proves  that  the  book  of 
Joshua  was  not  written  alter  the  time  of  David, 
2  Sam,  xvi.  10.  ^'  They  drove  not  out  the  Canaanites 
who  dwell  in  Gezer,  but  they  dwell  among  the 
Ephraimites  unto  this  day,"  are  words  which  must 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  For, 
in  Solomon's  time,  Pharaoh,  kinp^  of  Egypt,  had 
taken  G^zer,  burnt  it  with  fire,  slam  the  Canaanites 
who  dwelt  in  it,  and  given  it  a  present  to  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Solomon:  1  Kings rm,  16.  The 
country  of  Cabul  (c.  xix.  27),  had  not  this  name  till  the 
time  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix.  13.  The  city  called 
Joktheel  {Joshua  xv.  38),  had  not  this  name  till  the 
reign  of  Joash :  2  Kings  xiv.  7.  Its  previous  name  was 
Selah.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tyre,  c.  xix.  29,  and  of 
Galilee,  c.  xx.  7,  and  c.  xxi.  32.  These  are  the  principal 
objections  which  are  made  against  the  book,  as  heme 
the  work  of  Joshua.  Joshua  could  not  have  failed 
to  write  in  the  public  register  of  his  people  the 
occurrences  of  his  government;  thus  imitatmg  the 
example  and  obejdne  the  instruction  which  Moses 
had  set  before  him  and  had  given  to  him.  The  names 
of  places,  as  they  were  changed,  must  have  been 
ma&ed  in  the  public  register.  Samuel  and  Ezra 
each  made  such  alterations  in  names  of  places  as 
were  required  by  the  changes  which  had  occurred. 
Long  after  their  time  the  Holy  Land  was  divided  into 
three  parts  by  the  Syrians.  Galilee,  the  northern 
division,  must  have  been  inserted  by  some  person 
living  at  or  after  the  time  in  which  this  name  was 

gVen  by  the  Syrians  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
oly  Land. 

(c,J  I  feel  certain  that  the  following  extracts  from 
Leslie^s  Short  Method  with  the  J)eists,  carefully 
examined,  must  lead  to  a  desire  to  read  his  three 
tracts:  1.  A  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  2,  A 
Short  Method  with  the  Jews,  3.  The  Truth  of 
Christianity  Demonstrated,  The  four  rules  by  whi(  li 
he  tests  the  truth  of  matters  of  fact  in  general,  and 
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the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  in  par- 
ticular,  I  now  state  in  Leslie's  own  words. 

The  rules  are  these : — 1.  **  That  the  matters  of  fact 
be  such  as  that  men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and 
ears,  may  be  judges  of  it.  2.  That  it  be  done  publicly 
in  the  face  of  the  world.  3.  That  not  only  public 
monuments  be  kept  up  in  memoiy  of  it,  but  some 
outward  actions  be  performed.  4.  That  such  monu- 
ments and  such  actions  or  observances  be  instituted, 
and  do  commence  from  the  time  in  which  the  matter 
of  fact  was  done." 

I  have  reduced  each  of  these  four  rules  into  four 
words,  thus: — 1.  Cognizance.  2.  Publicity.  3.  Re- 
membrance. 4.  Date.  These  are  ''the  four  rules" 
of  Leslie.  The  other  three  matters  for  argument  in 
favour  of  Christianity  are  matters  for  argument 
rather  than  rules.  1.  Sacrifice.  2.  Types.  3.  Pro- 
phecies.— Ths  Truth  of  Christianity  Denumatratsd. 

(d.)  The  first  two  rules  make  imposture  impossible. 
Every  man's  eyes  and  senses  would  contradict  the 
imposture.  For  example:  '^Suppose  that  any  man 
should  pretend  that  yesterday  he  divided  the  Thames 
in  presence  of  all  the  people  of  London,  and  the 
whole  city,  men,  women,  and  children  walked  over  to 
Southwark  on  dry  land,  the  waters  standing  like  walls 
on  both  sides."  This  man's  effort  to  persuade  and 
to  secure  his  imposition  must  fail.  The  conclusion  is 
this:  ''No  such  imposition  could  be  put  upon  men 
at  the  time  when  such  public  matter  of  fact  was 
said  to  be  done." — Short  Method  with  the  Deieta, 

(e.)  Leslie  proves  that  the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses 
and  of  Christ  "have  all  these  rules  or  marks  before 
mentioned;  and  that  neither  the  matter  of  fact  of 
Mahomet,  or  what  is  reported  of  the  heathen  deities, 
have  the  like ;  and  that  no  impostor  can  have  them 
all.  "The  law  books  of  M!oses  have  a  further 
demonstration  of  their  truth  than  other  law  books 
have.  Moses'  laws  have  evidence  as  well  as  history. 
Moses'  books  contain  a  historical  account  of  their 
institution,  and  of  the  practice  of  them  from  that 
time :  a  histoiy  of  the  laws  and  of  the  practice  of 
the  laws.  This  statement  has  its  proof  in  the  institu- 
tions of  (1)  The  Passover,  in  memoiy  of  the  death  of 
the  first-bom  in  Esypt,  and  of  the  dedication  to  God, 
on  the  same  day,  (d  ail  the  first-bom  of  Israel,  both  of 
man  and  beast,  by  a  perpetual  law,  and  the  Levites 
taken  as  the  first-bom  of  all  the  children  of  Israel. 

(2)  Aaron's  rod,  which  budded  and  was  kept  in  the  ark 
in  memoiy  of  the  rebellion  and  wondeixul  destruc- 
tion of  Korah,  Dathau  and  Abiram;  and  for  the  oon- 
fimiation  of  the  priesthood  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(3)  The  pot  of  manna,  in  memoiy  of  their  having  been 
fed  with  manna  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  (4)  The 
brazen  serpent,  kept  in  memory  of  that  wonderful 
deliverance  from  the  biting  of  me  fiery  serpents,  by 
only  looking  upon  the  brazen  serpent.  The  brazen 
serpent  remained  to  the  days  of  Hezekiah. — 2nd  Kinge^ 
xviii.  4.  (5)  The  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  memory  of  me 
dreadful  appearance  of  God  upon  Mount  Horeb,  &c. 

(f.)  Leslie  proposes  to  give  another  familiar  ex- 
ample. There  is  Stonehenge  in  Salisbiiry  Plain. 
[Sausbury  Plain,  an  elevated  and  slightly  undulating 


tract  occupying  the  north  and  central  parts  of  the 
county  of  Wilts,  chiefly  between  Salisbury  and  Trow- 
bridge, 80m.  W.S.W.  of  London.]  Leslie  argues 
thus  : — "  Now,  suppose  I  should  write  a  book  to- 
morrow, and  tell  there  that  these  stones  were  set  up 
by  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  or  Caragantua,  in  memory 
of  such  and  such  of  their  actions ;  and,  for  a  further 
confirmation  of  this,  should  say,  in  this  book,  that  it 
was  wrote  [written]  when  such  actions  were  done,  and 
by  the  very  actors  themselves,  or  eye-witnesses,  and 
that  since  this  book  had  been  received  as  truth,  and 
quoted  by  authors  of  the  greatest  reputation  in  all 
ages :  moreover,  that  this  book  was  known  in  England, 
and  enjoined  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  taught  [to]  our 
children,  and  had  been  taught  [to]  ourselves  when 
we  were  children;  I  ask  any  Deist  whether  he  thinks 
this  could  pass  upon  England,  and  whether,  if  I  or 
any  other  should  insist  upon  it,  we  should  not,  in- 
stead of  being  believed,  be  sent  to  bedlam?" 

"  Now  let  us  compare  this  with  the  Stonehenge,  as 
I  may  call  it,  or  twelve  great  stones  set  up  at  Gilgal, 
which  is  told  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  me  book  of 
Joshua.  There  it  is  said  that  me  reason  why  they 
were  set  up  was,  that  when  their  children  in  after 
a^s  should  ask  the  meaning  of  them,  it  should  be 
tSd  [to]  them."  This  could  not  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  nation  at  the  time  when  it  is  said  to  be 
done;  it  was  as  miraculous  as  the  passage  of  the 
nation  through  the  Bed  Sea. 

fgj  "  The  Deists  have  a  verypoor  objection  against 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  They  say  a  spring  tide 
and  a  hi^  wind,  happening  at  me  same  time,  left 
the  sand  dry,  so  ^at  the  Israelites,  beine  all  on  foot, 
might  pass  through  the  oozy  places  and  noles,  which 
it  must  be  supposed  the  sea  had  left  behind  it ;  but 
that  the  Egyptians,  being  all  horse  and  chariots, 
stuck  in  these  holes  and  were  entangled,  so  as  that 
they  could  not  march  so  fast  as  the  Israelites.  This 
they,  the  Deists,  say  is  all  which  is  meant  by  the 
saying,  that  GK)d  took  off  their  (the  Egyptians') 
chariot  wheels— that  they  drove  them  heavi^.  They 
(the  Deists)  would  make  nothing  extraordinanr,  at 
least  nothing  miraculous  in  the  action.  And  all  the 
scriptures  which  magnify  this  action,  and  which 
appeal  to  its  full  demonstration  of  the  miraculous 
power  of  God,  the  Deists  would  have  to  be  reputed 
as  romance  or  legend." 

(h,J  These  four  marks,  or  rules,  Leslie  carries 
onward  in  his  argument  with  the  Jew,  in  his 
"  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated"  In  this  third 
tract,  he  forms  a  dialogue  between  a  Christian  and 
a  Deist.  He  uses  as  proofs  of  revealed  religion, 
and  of  the  fact  of  chnstianiiy  being  a  revelation 
from  God:  1.  The  Law,  and  its  Sacrifices;  2.  Pro- 
phecy; 3.  Types.  Upon  his  four  marks  or  rules, 
and  upon  Sacrifice,  Prophecy  and  Type,  he  founds  his 
arg^uments  in  proof  of  me  truth  of  revealed  religion. 
The  plan  whi<ui  Leslie  formed  necessarily  leads  to  a 
careiul  examination  of  the  Bible,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  dose  of  the  sacred  volume,  both  the  Old 
Testament  [or  covenant]  and  the  New  Testament  [or 
covenant.] 
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(%,)  The  life  of  Joshua,  as  Moses'  successor,  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts  : — 

1.  The  passage  of  tne  Jordan  and  the  seven  years' 
war. 

2.  The  division  of  the  lands  of  Canaan. 

3.  The  time  of  peace,  from  the  division  of  the  lands 
to  the  death  of  Joshua. 

1.  The  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the  seven  years^  war. 

(a.)  The  commission  which  Joshua  held  was  g^ven 
by  God.  ^*  It  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  death  of 
Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  saying,  Moses  my  servant  is 
dead :  now,  therefore,  go  over  this  Jordan,  thou 
and  all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  g^ve  to 
them,  even  to  the  children  of  Israel."  The  Lord 
promised  to  give  to  Joshua  what  he  had  promised  to 
give  to  Moses,  "  every  place  which  the  sole  of  your 
feet  shall  tread  upon."^  "  The  Wilderness  and  Le- 
banon, the  Euphrates,  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 
(Heth),  the  great  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  were  to  be 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  which  the  children  of 
Israel  must  now  possess."  No  man  shall  be  able  to 
stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  Hf e :  as  I  was 
with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee ;  I  will  not  fail 
thee  nor  forsake  thee."  God  commanded  Joshua  to 
be  of  good  courage,  to  be  strong  and  very  courageous, 
to  do  according  to  ail  the  law  which  Moses  my  servant 
commanded  thee,  and  '^  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  whither- 
soever thou  goest."  The  command  is  given  to 
Joshua,  as  to  a  king:  ''  The  book  of  the  law  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to 
do  all  which  is  written  therein :  for  then  thou  shalt 
make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have 
good  success." 

(b.)  Joshua  obeyed  the  command  which  the  Lord 
gave  to  him.  He  gave  orders  to  his  officers.  Vic- 
tuals were  prepared.  The  Jordan  must  be  crossed 
three  days  hence.  Can  the  Jordan  be  crossed  ?  No. 
It  is  impossible.  The  snows  on  Lebanon  have 
melted.  The  waters  have  risen.  Now,  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  may  be  stated  as  north,  two  streams,  one 
caUed  the  Jor,  the  other  called  the  Dan,  forming  by 
their  imion  a  stream  falling  into  what  is  called  ''  the 
waters  of  Merom,"  and  *'Lake  Merom."  It  proceeds 
southwards  and  enters  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  called 
also  **  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  sea  of  Tiberius,"  and 
then  ends  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jordan  has  two 
sets  of  banks,  and  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  its 
lower  set  of  banks,  except  in  the  season  when  the 
snow  melts  on  Lebanon.  The  level  &om  the  first 
bank  to  the  base  of  the  second  bank  is  able  to  pro- 
duce shrubs  and  trees  of  sufficient  growth  to  form  a 
cover  for  the  wild  animals  who  love  to  dwell  in  this 
quiet  retreat.  They  must,  like  to  all  human  beings, 
experience  the  changing  scenes  of  life.  The  meltmg 
of  the  snows  on  Lebanon  cause  the  floods,  which 
overflow  the  first  set  of  banks,  to  disturb  the  peaceful 
retreats  of  the  wild  animals,  finally  overflowing  the 
second  set  of  banks  and  maintaining  its  course  upen 
the  open  country.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
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river  when  Joshua  received  his  command  to  pass. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  reference  to  this  character 
of  the  Jordan,  Jer,  zlix  19  :  ''  Behold  he  shall  oome 
up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  against 
the  habitation  of  the  strong."  Tms  prophecy  against 
Idumea  may  have  had  its  fulfilment  when  Nebuchad- 
nezasar  invaded  that  countiy  after  his  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Tyre.  Jeremiah  (xii.  5)  is  thus  reproved  when 
earnestly  pleading  for  the  people  (the  Jews)  to  whom 
Gt)d  had  sent  him.  ''  If  tnou  hast  run  with  the  foot- 
men, and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thou 
contend  with  horses?  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace 
wherein  they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in 
the  swelling  of  Jordan  ?"  The  meaning  seems  to  be, 
if  in  lesser  difficulties  you  can  complain,  what  may 
be  your  complaints  in  greater  difficulties?  ''The 
men  of  the  tribes  of  ^uben,  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  had  obtained  their  settle- 
ments from  Moses  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
were  conunanded  to  obey  the  directions  given  to 
them  by  Moses,  to  leave  their  wives  and  their 
children  under  the  promised  care  of  Gk>d,  and  to  go 
over  the  Jordan,  armed,  before  their  brethiren.  When 
the  Lord  had  given  rest  to  their  brethren,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  promised  land,  "  Then  ye  shall  return 
imto  the  land  oi  your  possession,  and  enjoy  it."  They 
aereed  to  all  things  proposed  to  them  by  Joshua. 
They  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  any  of 
themselves  who  should  break  this  agreement.  Thej 
exhorted  Joshua,  "Only  be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courace." 

(e,)ThB  matters  of  fact  now  to  be  considered  are : — 

1.  The  passage  of  the  Jordan  (next.  What  hap- 
pened at  Gilgal. ) 

2.  Twelve  stones  set  up — 1,  in  the  Jordan;  2,  on 
the  land. 

3.  Circumcision  renewed. 

4.  The  passover  celebrated. 

5.  Old  com  of  the  land  eaten. 

6.  The  manna  ceased. 

7.  The  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  appeared  to 
Joshua. 

1.  The  passage  of  the  Jordan. — Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  sent  two  men  out  of  Shittim,  (Sattein)  to  act  as 
spies  and  to  go  to  the  dty  of  Jericho.  They  formed 
an  aereement  with  a  lady  who  kept  an  inn  and  whose 
dwemng  was  on  the  walls  of  Jericho.  She  was  to 
hang  out  of  her  window  a  scarlet  cord.  Joshua's 
soldiers  were  to  observe  the  signal  and  to  preserve 
her  and  her  household.  Bahab  was  the  name  of  the 
lady.  The  king  of  Jericho  sent  to  her  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  two  men  who  had  oome  to  her 
house.  She  declared  that  the  men  had  left  her 
house.  She  hid  the  two  men  in  stalks  of  flax,  upon 
the  roof  of  her  house.  She  told  them  what  she  had 
heard  respecting  Gknl's  will,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan.  She  ob- 
tained from  them  a  promise,  on  oath,  that  she  and 
her  house  should  be  spared,  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  Canaan.  They  kept  their  word  with  Hahab : 
and  Bahab  kept  her  word  with  them.  They  followed 
her  direction.    They  lay  concealed  in  the  mountain 
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for  the  space  of  three  days.  The  piJiTBuers  returned, 
despairing  of  finding  the  spies.  The  spies  came  to 
Joshua  in  safety.     Itahah^afaith  saved  her. 

2.  Joshua  removed  from  oattein  to  Jordan, — ^He  and 
all  the  children  of  Israel  lodged  there  before  thej 
passed  over.  After  three  days  the  officers  went 
through  the  host,  directing  the  people  to  follow  the 
ark,  when  they  i^ould  see  it  carried  by  the  Levites. 
A  space  must  be  kept,  about  two  thousand  cubits  in 
measure,  between  the  ark  and  the  people  following 
the  ark.  Joshua  commanded  the  people:  ''  Sanctify 
yourselves:  for  to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do  won- 
ders among  you."  Joshua  gave  his  orders  to  the 
priests.  God  gave  the  word  of  promise  and  of  en- 
couragement to  Joshua.  Twelve  men,  one  out  of  each 
tribe,  are  chosen  {Josh,  iii.  12-42),  to  take  each 
man  a  stone  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.  The 
priests'  feet  touched  the  waters.  The  descending 
waters  stood  as  a  wall.  The  bed  of  the  river  was 
made  dry.  The  priests  stood,  bearing  the  ark,  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in  the  time  of  barley 
harvest,  in  our  month  of  April,  the  time  when  the 
passover  should  be  celebrated.  All  the  people  passed 
over.  The  twelve  chosen  men  carried  twelve  stones 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  set  them  up  in  Gilgal, 
and  carried  twelve  stones  from  the  land  and  set  them 
up  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  reason  is  given  why 
Git>d  commanded  the  setting  up  of  these  stones,  that 
in  future  generations  the  children  might  learn  from 
their  parents,  ''that  these  stones  are  a  memorial 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever." 

3.  Br,  Kennicott  has  not  been  very  happy  in  his  eriti- 
ciems  upon  the  account  given  respecting  the  setting 
up  of  the  twelve  stones.  He  seems  to  contradict 
rather  than  support  the  plain  statement  that  Joshua, 
by  divine  command,  took  twelve  stones  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  Jordan  and  set  them  up  on  dry  land,  and 
then  took  twelve  stones  from  the  land  and  set  them 
up  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan. — See  Dr,  A,  Clarke, 
llie  tribes  of  Beuben,  of  Ghul,  and  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  passed  over  armed  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  about  forty  thousand  men,  prepared  for 
war;  and  the  people  came  up  out  of  Jordan,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal, 
that  is  in  the  plain,  afterwards  called  Gilgal  {see  chap. 
V.  9,)  for  here  the  name  is  ^ven  to  it  by  anticipation. 
Joshua  instructed  the  peop&  to  tell  to  their  inquiring 
children,  from  generation  to  veneration,  that ''  Israd 
came  over  this  water  on  dry  land."  From  this  time 
Gilgal  became  a  place  in  sacred  history.  [Y.  19, 
''  And  the  people  came  up  out  of  Jordan  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  fix^  month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  in 
the  east  border  of  JerichoJ 

*'  Ab  the  Israelites  left  £gypt  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,  a.m.  2513  {see  Exod,  ziv.),  and 
they  entered  into  Canaan  on  the  tenth  of  the  first 
month,  A.M.  2553,  it  is  evident  that  forty  years, 
wanting  five  days,  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
their  exodus  from  Egypt  to  their  entrance  into  the 
promised  inheritance."— iV.  A.  Clarke. 

This  setting  up  of  the  stones  was  done  "That 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know  the  hand  of 


the  Lord,  that  it  is  mighty;  that  ye  might  fear  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  your  God  for  ever." — Jos.  iv.  24. 

4.  Circumcision  renewed, — Gilgal  now  and  hence- 
forth becomes  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
(v.  9) :  1.  The  camp  of  the  Israelites  rested  in  it  on 
their  first  niglft  of  entrance  into  the  land  promised 
to  their  forefather  Abraham.  2.  It  was  the  place  in 
which  Joshua  circumcised  aU  the  children  of  Israel 
who  had  not  been  circumcised  from  the  time  in 
which  they  left  Egypt  till  they  entered  Canaan. 
3.  It  was  the  place  in  which  Joshua  held  his  fortified 
camp  into  wliich  he  and  his  army  constantly  re- 
turned after  their  expeditions  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  4.  It  must  have  been  the  place  in  which 
the  Israelitish  women,  and  children,  and  eoods  were 
lodged  during  the  seven  years'  CanaanitiuL  war.  5. 
It  was  the  place  in  which  the  Israelites  celebrated 
their  first  passover  in  the  promised  land.  6.  It  was 
the  place  Tmere  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  pro- 
claimed. 7.  It  was  the  J^ace  in  which  the  manna 
ceased  to  fall,  and  8.  There  the  ark .  was  fixed 
imtil,  after  the  conquest  of  the  coimtiy,  it  was  re- 
moved to  Shiloh. 

Gilgal  was  about  ten  furlongs  from  Jericho,  and 
fifty  &om  Jordan:  Jericho  being  on  the  west,  and 
Jordan  on  the  east,  and  Gilgal  being  between  both. 
Calmet  supposes  there  was  neither  city  nor  town 
here  before  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites. 

The  inhabitants,  both  rulers  and  people,  feared. 
The  Lord  commanded  Joshua:  "Make  for  thee  sharp 
knives  and  circumcise  the  children  of  Israel  again 
the  second  time."  Our  ancestors  used  flint,  as  we 
use  iron,  for  all  purposes  of  peace  and  of  war.  The 
newly  discovered  islands  have  had  a  similar  custom. 
These  have  been  seen  in  parts  of  the  imited  kingdom 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  They  have  been  preserved 
in  our  museums. 

The  circumcising  of  the  children  of  Israel  again 
the  second  time,  does  not  mean  to  circumcise  t£ose 
who  had  been  circumcised  before,  because  this  could 
not  be  done.  The  command  means  that  they  should 
renew  the  observance  of  a  rite  which  had  been  neg- 
lected in  their  travels  in  the  wilderness. 

All  who  came  out  of  Egypt  and  who  died  in  the 
wilderness  were  circimicised.  All  who  were  bom  in 
the  wilderness  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt  were 
not  circumcised.  These  Tmcirctuncised  children  of 
the  circmncised  Israelites,  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
living,  Joshua  circumcised.  This  is  circumcision  re- 
newed. 

5.  Passover  celebrated. — ^The  children  of  Israel  en- 
camped in  Gilgal  and  kept  the  passover  in  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month,  at  even,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho. 
Gilgal  means  a  rolling  away.  The  circumcLsion  was 
a  rolling  away  of  the  reproach  of  Egypt.  If  the 
ceremony  of  circumcision  were  performed  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  month,  and  if  the  sore  were  at  its 
worst  on  the  thirteenth,  and  if  the  passover  were 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth,  the  healing  must  have 
been  miraculous.  Three  weeks  were  necessary  to 
restore  to  soundness  those  who  had  submitted  to 
circumcision.    Mr.  Harmer,  forgetting  the  possibility 
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of  miracle,  imagines  that  the  passoyer  must  have 
been  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second 
month. 

6.  The  old  com  of  the  land, — ^The  children  of  Israel 
"  did  eat  of  the  old  com  of  the  land  on  the  morrow 
after  the  passoyer,  unleayened  cakes  and  parched 
com  in  the  selfsame  day." 

7.  The  manna  eeaaed, — **  And  the  manna  ceased  on 
the  morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com  of 
the  land."  They  had  not  manna  any  more.  They 
did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  of  Oanaan  that  year. 

8.  Joshua's  vision  at  Jericho. — Joshua  was  by  Jericho. 
**  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked.  Behold,  a  man 
stood  opposite  to  him,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand."  Joshua  asked:  ''Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our 
enemies?"  He  replied:  ''Nay,  but  as  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host  am  I  come."  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  and 
worshipped,  asking:  "What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his 
seryant  V '  The  answer :  ' '  Loose  thy  elioe  from  off  thy 
foot,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy." 
Joshua  did  so.  The  Lord  ^ye  directions  to  Joshua, 
and  promised  to  deliyer  Jericho  into  his  hands. 
These  directions  were  followed.  The  first  fiye 
chapters  ended. 

2.  The  seven  years^  war^  b.o.  1451,  chapters  yi.  to  zi., 
indusiye. — The  chief  matters  in  the  history  of  this 
war,  which  commenced  B.C.  1451,  and  was  ended  B.C. 
1445,  may  be  lodged  in  the  memoiy  by  a  few  words  in 
a  tabular  form  thus: — 1.  Jericho  (RcmCs  horns.  The 
ark  J  2.  Ai  fAehanJ  3.  The  Gibeonites  (the  five 
kings.J  4.  Jabim,  king  of  Oanaan  fat  the  waters  of 
Merom.J    5.  Chapter  xii.      Thirty-one  Kings. 

(1.)  Jericho, — ^The  Lord  gaye  directions  to  Joshua 
respecting  the  mode  of  storming  Jericho.  Joshua 
obeyed.  He  caused  all  his  men  of  war  to  march 
round  the  city  once  eyery  day  for  six  days.  "  Seyen 
priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark  seyen  trumpets  of 
rams'  horns.  On  the  seyenth  day  ye  shaU  compass 
the  city  seyen  times,  and  the  priests  shaU  blow  with 
the  trumpets."  "  The  armed  men  went  before  the 
priests,  who  blew  with  the  trumpets;  the  rereward 
came  after  the  ark."  No  noise,  no  yoice  was  raised. 
The  people  were  silent.  This  continued  for  six  days. 
On  me  seyenth  day,  when  the  priests  blew  with  &e 
trumpets,  Joshua  said  imto  the  people,  "  Shout,  for 
the  Lord  hath  giyen  to  you  the  city."  Joshua  directed 
his  people  to  saye  "  Bahab,  and  all  with  her  in  the 
house,  Decause  she  hid  the  messengers  whom  we 
sent."  He  gaye  warning  to  his  people  not  to  keep 
anything  of  the  spoil,  for  all  was  accursed,  doomed 
to  destruction.  The  gold,  the  silyer,  and  the  brass  must 
be  sayed,  for  they  were  consecrated  to  the  Lord. 

The  walls  of  J  ericho  fell.  The  destruction  of  the 
people  was  effected.  Bahab,  her  father,  her  mother, 
her  brethren,  her  property,  her  kindred,  were  safely 
conducted  without  the  camp  of  Israel.  The  gold  and 
silyer,  and  the  yessels  of  brass  and  iron  were  sayed, 
and  were  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the  Lord . 
"  Rahab  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day'''  These  words 
may  haye  been  written  by  Ezra.  "And  Joshua 
adjured  them  at  the  time,  sayiag,  '  Oursed  be  the 
man  before  the  Lord 'who  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this 
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city,  Jericho.  He  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in 
his  first  bom,  and  in  his  youngest  son  he  shall  set 
up  the  gates  of  it.'  So  the  Lord  was  with  Joshua ; 
his  fame  was  noised  throughout  all  the  countxy." 

\st  Kings  xyi.  82-34. — ^Ahab  had  built  a  house  of 
Baal  in  Samaria.  In  this  house  he  reared  an  altar  to 
Baal.  Ahab  made  a  groye.  Ahab  did  more  to  pro- 
yoke  the  Lord  Gk>d  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the 
kings  of  Israel  who  were  before  him.  "  In  his  days 
(B.C.  918),  Hiel,  the  Bethdite,  did  build  Jericho ;  he 
laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Ablram,  his  first  bom, 
and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son, 
Seg^b,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spoke  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun."  This  prophecy 
or  curse  was  fulfilled  about  fiye  hundred  and  twenly- 
seyen  years  after  Joshua  had  uttered  it. 

(2.)  Ai. — Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to  Ai, 
which  is  beside  Bethayen,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel, 
giying  his  command  to  them,  "  Gk>  up  and  yiew  the 
coimtry."  They  went  up,  yiewed  the  countxy,  and 
returned  to  Jouiua.  They  reported  that  the  people 
of  Ai  were  few,  and  that  two  or  three  thousand  men 
would  be  sufELdent  to  take  the  dly.  The  little  army 
sent  by  Joshua  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.  Joshua 
lost  thirty-six  men,  and  the  rest  were  routed.  "  They 
fled  to  '  Shebarim,^  which  signifies  breaches,  or  broken 
places,  and  may  apply  to  the  ranks  of  the  Israelites, 
which  were  broken  by  the  men  of  Ai." — J)r.  A. 
Clarke.  ' '  Wherefore  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted, 
and  became  as  water."  Joshua  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  fell,  in  the  deepest  humiliation,  before  the  ark, 
until  eyentide.  Joshua  prayed  to  God.  The  answer 
was,  "  Qet  thee  up ;  wherefore  liest  thou  thus  imon 
thy  face?"  "Israel  hath  sinned;  neither  will!  be 
with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed 
from  among  you."  The  Lord  commanded,  "  Sanctify 
the  people."  Joshua  obeyed  the  command.  The 
morning  came.  Joshtia  summoned  Israel  by  their 
tribes.  The  tribe  of  Judah.  was  taken.  The  family 
of  Judah.  was  summoned ;  the  Zaxhites  were  taken. 
The  household  of  the  Zarhites  was  taken  man  by 
man.  Zabdi's  household  was  taken  man  by  man; 
Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of 
Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken. 

Joshua  spoke  to  Achan  thus: — "My  son,  giye,  I 
pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  Gk)d  of  Israel,  ana  make 
confession  unto  him."  "  Tell  me  now  what  thou 
hast  done.  Hide  it  not  from  me."  Achan  saw  that 
the  Lord  Gk>d  of  Israel  had,  by  the  stone,  which 
represented  his  tribe,  on  the  breast  of  the  high  priest, 
suddenly  losing  its  brilliancy,  dearly  marked  mm  as 
the  cause  of  the  late  misfortune  at  Ai.  He  confessed : 
"  When  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish 
garment,  and  two  hundrea  shekeb  of  silyer,  and  a 
wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  I  coyeted  them, 
and  took  them;  and,  behold,  they  are  hid  in  the 
earth,  in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silyer  under 
it."  1.  Achan  saw.  2.  He  coyeted.  3.  He  stole. 
4.  He  secreted  the  spoil.  Joshua  sent  messengers  to 
Achan's  tent.  They  returned  with  the  goods  which 
Achan  had  hidden. 

"  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan,  the 
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son  of  Zerahy  and  the  silver,  and  the  garment,  and 
the  wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters, 
and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his 
tent,  and  all  which  he  had,  and  they  brought  them 
to  the  valley  of  Achor." 

Joshua  asked:  "Why  hast  thou  troubled  us?" 
'*  The  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day."  Then  was 
inflicted  the  punishment  which  God  had  commissioned 
Joshua  to  inflict  upon  Achan  and  his  f  anuly,  and  upon 
all  which  he  possessed.  ''All  Israel  stoned  him 
(Achan)  with  stones,  and  burned  them  with  Are,  after 
they  had  stoned  them  with  stones."  The^  raised  a 
great  heap  of  stones  over  Achan  and  his  family. 
"  The  heap  of  stones  continues  to  this  day,"  are  the 
words  of  Samuel  or  Ezra,  who  superintended  the 
transcribing  of  the  manuscripts.  **  The  Lord  turned 
from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  called  Achor  unto  this  day.  ''  The  valley 
of  Achor — *  trouble.'" — Joihua  vii.  26.  '* Beware  of 
covetousness." 

Joshua  obeyed  Gh)d's  direction  and  proceeded  to 
Ai,  and  took  with  him  thirty  thousana  men  of  war 
and  set  them  in  ambush  against  the  dty,  behind  it. 
The  kin?  and  people  of  Ai  marched  out  of  the  city 
to  give  oattle  to  Joshua.  He  and  his  army  fled. 
The  enemy  pursued,  and  thus  left  their  dty  without 
any  to  defend  it.  Ai  or  Bethel  had  not  one  man  left. 
Bethel  being  about  three  miles  distant  from  Ai,  the 
soldiers  may  have  been  brought  from  Bethel  to  Ai. 
Gh>d  commanded  Joshua  to  stretch  out  his  spear 
toward  Ai.  Joshua  obeyed.  The  ambush  arose 
quickly,  entered  the  dty,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Joshua 
and  his  army  saw  the  success  of  the  ambush  and 
turned  upon  their  pursuers.  Escape  was  impos- 
sible. The  king  of  Ai  was  taken.  His  army  was 
destroyed.  The  number  of  the  slain,  both  men  and 
women,  was  twelve  thousand.  Joshua  held  up  his 
spear  till  aU  were  destroyed.  God  allowea  the 
people  to  have  the  spoil  and  the  cattle.  Joshua 
nonged  the  king  of  Ai  upon  a  tree  until  the  evening. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  toke  down  the  dead  body  of 
the  king,  and  cast  it  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of 
the  dty,  and  raise  upon  it  a  great  neap  of  stones. 
The  heap  of  stones  continued  **  to  this  doy,^^  **  Then 
Joshua  built  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal  to  the  Lord 
Gk>d  of  Israel."  God  was  with  Joshua  as  he  had 
been  with  Moses.  An  altar  of  stone,  tmdressed, 
aooordine  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  raised  by  Joshua's 
command.  Upon  it  they  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  offerings  to  the  Lord.  Joshua  wrote  upon  the 
stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  All  Israel,  their  elders,  their 
officers,  and  their  judges,  stood  on  this  side  of  the 
ark,  and  on  that  side,  before  the  priests,  the  Levitea 
who  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord :  one- 
half  of  them  over  against  Mount  G^ririm,  and  the 
other  half  of  them  over  against  Mount  Ebal.  Moses 
had  commanded  that  they  should  bless  the  people  of 
Israel.  Joshua  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the 
blessings  and  the  cursings.  Joshua  fully  obeyed 
Moses's  direction  and  read  all  before  the  congregation 
of  Israely  with  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and 


the  strangers  who  were  living  amongst  them,  Jatkua 
viii.     (See  Deut.  zxvii.  4-8.) 

(3.)  Ths  Qibeonitea  and  the  five  kings,  fa.)  1,  The 
Hittite;  2,  The  Amorite;  3,  The  Canaanite;  4, 
The  Perizzite;  5,  The  Hivite;  6,  Ths  JehusiU, 
heard  of  the  successes  of  the  invasion,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  Jericho  and  of  Ai.  Between  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean,  between  Lebanon  and  the 
dty  of  the  Jebusites,  these  kings  prepared  their 
armies  to  fight  against  Joshua.  Gibeon  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  dty  of  the  Hivites.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Benjamin.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  determined 
to  mase  a  treaty  with  Joshua.  They  acted  with 
great  cunning.  They  sent  their  ambassadors  to 
Joshua.  These  ambassadors  arrived  at  Joshua's  tent, 
and  presented  themselves  before  him  as  toil-worn 
men  who  had  come  from  a  distant  dty.  They  had 
old  sacks  upon  their  asses.  Their  wine  bottles 
(leather)  were  old  and  rent  and  bound  up.  Their 
shoes  were  old  and  ^'douted."  And  ''tneir  gar- 
ments were  old  upon  them."  Their  provision  was 
dry  and  mouldy.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  the 
ambassadors  from  Gibeon  at  the  camp  of  Joshua  at 
Gilgal.  They  told  their  message.  Joshua  and  the 
Elders  of  Israel  asked  not  counsel  of  the  Lord :  that 
is,  they  did  not  consult  the  urim  and  thummim.  A 
league  was  formed  with  the  Gibeonites.  Three  days 
after  they  had  made  the  league,  the  Israelites  diiB- 
covered  that  the  Gibeonites  were  their  neighbours, 
and  that  their  dties  were:  1,  Gibeon;  2,  Ghephirah; 
3,  Beeroth;  and  4,  Kiijathjearim.  The  oath  of 
Joshua  and  of  the  Elders  was  preserved  inviolate.  The 
dties  and  the  inhabitants  were  spared.  The  Israelites 
murmured.  The  Gibeonites  were  made  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  house  of  God. 
Thus  Joshua  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  his 
own  people. — Joshua  iz. 

fh.J  Adoni-Zedec,  king  of  Jerusalem,  heard  of 
the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  of  Ai,  and  of  their 
kings.  He  heard  also  of  the  lea^e  which  had  been 
made  with  Israel  by  the  Gibeomtes.  Gibeon  was  a 
royal  dty,  or  as  one  of  the  royal  cities.  It  was 
great,  even  greater  than  Ai.  Wherefore,  (1)  Adonai- 
Zedec,  king  of  Jerusalem,  sent  unto  (2)  Hoham,  king 
of  Hebron,  and  unto  (3)  Piram,  king  of  Jarmuth, 
and  unto  (4)  Japhia,  Hn^^  of  Lachish,  and  unto  (5) 
Debir,  king  of  £glon,  saymg,  ''  Gome  up  to  me  and 
help  me,  that  we  may  smite  Gibeon."  Aii  army  was 
formed  by  these  five  kings.  They  encamped  around 
Gibeon.  The  men  of  (nbeon  appealed  to  Joshua. 
The  Lord  encouraged  him  to  eo  to  succour  Gibeon. 
Jo&Jiua  came  unto  them  suddemy.  He  went  up  from 
Gtilgal  all  night.  The  Lord  gave  victory  to  Joshua. 
The  united  armies  fled.  Joshua  followed  in  the  way 
to  Beth-horon  (in  the  tribe  of  Judah),  and  smote 
them  to  Azekah  and  unto  Makedah  (in  the  tribe  of 
Judah).  Upper  and  lower  Beth-horan,  dties  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  were  built  by  Sherah,  the  daughter 
ci  i^hraim. — 1  Chron,  vii.  24.  The  Lord  oast  down 
mat  stones  from  heaven  upon  the  flying  hosts  of 
Sie  Amoritee.  The  hailstones  caused  the  death  of 
more  of  this  unfortunate  annj  than  did  the  sword,  of 
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Joshua.  The  aim  and  the  moon  had  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  light  was  dear.  This  may  have  caused  the  day 
to  have  the  appearance  at  least  of  mingling  wim 
the  following  aay  without  the  intervention  of  night. 
This  may  be  the  meaning  of  Joshua's  command,  "  Sun, 
stand  thou  stUl  upon  uibeon;  and  thou,  moon,  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon."  The  Israelites  avenged  them- 
selves. Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
unto  the  camp  to  GKlgal.  The  five  kings  fled,  and 
hid  themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makedah.  Joshua  was 
informed  of  the  hiding  place.  He  ordered  his 
officers  to  roll  great  stones  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  set  men  to  keep  the  prisoners.  The  victorious 
Israelites  were  at  Makedah  in  peace.  Joshua 
ordered  his  men  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and 
to  bring  out  to  him  the  five  kings.  The  order  of  the 
general  was  obeyed.  Joshua  simmioned  his  captains. 
They  came  near.  He  conmianded  them  to  put  their 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  five  kings.  They  obeyed. 
Then  Joshua  encouraged  his  people,  "  Fear  not  nor 
be  dismayed ;  be  strong  and  of  good  courage ;  for 
^us  shaU  the  Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies  against 
whom  ye  fight." 

Then  Joshua  smote  and  slew  these  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites,  and  hanged  them  on  five  trees.  They 
were  hanging  on  the  trees  imtil  the  evening.  Then 
the  Israeutes  took  down  the  bodies  from  the  trees, 
and  cast  the  bodies  into  the  cave  in  which  the  kings 
had  concealed  themselves.  The  men  rolled  great 
stones  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Joshua  proceeded  to  Mcikedah,  to  Libnah,  to 
Tfi^^liiRh,  and  did  to  these  cities  and  to  their  kings 
as  he  had  done  to  Jericho  and  to  her  king.  Horam, 
king  of  G^er,  came  with  an  army  to  the  assistance 
of  Lachish.  He  and  his  people  were  destroyed  by 
Joshua's  army. 

Joshua  msjxJied  to  Eglon,  to  Hebron,  to  Debir, 
and  destrOTed  these  cities  and  their  kings  and  their 
armies.  The  country  of  the  lulls,  of  the  south,  of 
the  vale,  of  the  springs,  and  aU  their  kings  were 
subdued  by  Joshua.  The  destruction  was  complete. 
The  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  thus  commanded.  From 
Kadesh  Bamea  to  Gaza,  and  all  the  countiy  qf  (}oshen 
— (in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Calmet  says  it  was  in 
Egypt) — unto  Gibeon,  Joshua  smote  the  doomed 
inhabitants  of  Canaan.  The  land  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Israelites.  The  Lord  fousht  for  Israel. 
**  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  imto  the 
camp  to  GKlgal." — Chap.  x. 

(4.)  The  tcatert  of  Jferom. — ^The  mountains  of  Le- 
banon are  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  two  streams, 
the  Jor  and  me  Dan,  which  unite  and  flow  into 
the  lake  Merom.  The  Jordan  flows  onward  through 
the  lake  of  G^nnesareth,  called  also  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  finds  its  resting  place  in 
the  "  Dead  Sea,"  which  occupies  the  site  on  which 
stood  the'  cities  of  the  plain — 1,  Sodom;  2,  GK>m- 
morrah ;  3,  Admah ;  4,  Zeboim.  2k>ar  was  spared. 
Lot  prayed  that  he  might  have  it  as  a  place  of  i^fu^. 
JoahuA  is  called  to  a  contest  with  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  which  he  had  invaded.  The  south 
had  yielded.  The  north  renewed  its  efforts  to  expel 
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the  invader.  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  was  chief  of  the 
kings  in  his  own  northern  region.  Jabin  was  the 
conunon  ^  name  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  a^ 
Pharaoh  was  the  coiomon  name  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  Abimelech  was  the  common  name  of  the 
kmgs  of  Gerar,  of  the  kings  of  the  Philistines.  Jabin 
called  to  his  aid — (1)  Jobab,  kine  of  Madon ;  also  the 
kings  of  (2)Shimron,  andof  (3)  Achshaph.  Heoalled 
the  kings  who  were  on  the  north  of  the  mountains 
and  of  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth,  and  in  the 
valley  and  m  the  borders  of  Dor,  in  the  west ;  the 
Canaanite  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the  Amorite ; 
the  Hittite,  the  Perizzite,  the  Jebusite,  in  the  moun- 
tains; the  Hivite,  under  Moimt  Hermon,  in  the  land 
of  Mizpeh,  were  summoned  by  Jabin  to  defend  their 
country,  and  to  expel  the  invader.  The  call  of  Jabin 
was  not  in  vain.  An  army  numerous  as  the  sand  on 
the  sea  shore  rallied  round  the  standard  of  their  chief. 
They  pitched  their  tents  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  The 
Lord  encouraged  Joshua.  The  tardy  movement  was 
not  characteristic  of  the  IsraeHtish  leader.  He  came 
suddenly  upon  Jabin's  united  forces.  The  result  was 
favourable  to  Joshua.  The  enemy  fled.  Joshua 
chased  them  unto  great  Zidon,  and  unto  Misrephoth- 
maim,  and  imto  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  eastward. 
Jabin's  army,  so  numerous  and  so  imited,  was  thus 
destroyed.  Joshua  left  to  him  none  remaining. 
Joshua  houghed  (pronounced  hocked)theix  horses  and 
burned  their  chariots  with  fire.  He  burned  Hazor 
with  fire.  He  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Hazor.  The  united  kings  shared  the 
fate  of  Jabin.  The  kings,  their  cities,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, Joshua  smote  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  ''  as 
Moses,  the  servant  of  GK)d,  had  commanded."  Joshua 
burned  Hazor.  He  spared  the  cities  which  had  not 
engaged  in  the  war  against  him.  The  diildren  of 
Israel  had  as  their  pr^  the  cattle  and  the  spoQ  of  the 

gople  whom  they  had  conquered.  From  uie  Mount 
aiak,  which  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baalgad, 
in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  imder  Mount  Hermon,  and 
all  their  kings,  Joshua  took  and  smote  them  and  slew 
them,  and  took  possession  of  their  territoiy.  Joshua 
made  war  a  lon^  time  with  all  these  kings.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gu>eon,  the  Hivites,  were  the  only 
people  who  made  peace  with  Israel.  The  Lord 
hardened  the  hearts  of  all  the  other  inhabitants,  that 
they  might  be  utterly  destroyed  in  war  by  the  chUdren 
of  Israel.  The  Anakims  were  utterly  destroyed  by 
Joshua,  and  their  cities  were  involved  in  the  common 
ruin.  Gaza,  Gkul,  and  Ashdod  had  some  remnants 
of  the  Anakims. 

**  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land  according  to  all 
which  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  and  Joshua  gave  it 
for  an  inheritance  to  Israel,  according  to  their  divi- 
sions by  their  tribes.  And  the  land  rested  irom 
^arJ^— -Joshua  xi. 

The  name  '<  Great  Zidon,"  in  the  8th  r.,  c  xi.. 
proves  that  at  this  early  period,  b.o.  1450,  Zidon,  or 
Sidon  was  in  great  esteem  amongst  the  nations.  The 
Trojan  war  happened  b.c.  1184,  and  Homer,  who 
recorded  that  expedition  of  Greece  against  Asia,  lived 
B.C.  968,  or  884.  or  907.     Such  are  the  datee  given  by 
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eminent  chronologists.  Some  suppose  that  Homer 
flourished  168  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  160  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Borne.  Herodotus  supposes  that  Homer  was  con- 
temporary  with  Herod.  Seyen  illustrious  cities 
disputed  the  right  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
greatest  of  poets-- 

Smynus  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodes,  Aigos,  Athense. 
OrUs  de  patriA  certat,  Homere,  tuA. 

The  seven  cities  (finally),  the  world  contends  about 
your  ooimtry.  Homer — 

"Kvd'  €(rav  ol  rretrXoi  TrafjoroiKiXoif  ^pya  yvvatKcov 
'EiSovttov.  lUad,  L.  vi.  v.  289. 

There  were  variously-wrought  garments,  the  works 
of  Sidonian  women — 

'Apyvp€ov  KpTiTTJpa^  T€Tvy/A€V0V  cf  B*  apa  /lerpa 
Xav8avcv,  adroip  KaAXct  iviKa  iraa-av  hr'  alav 
UoXXbv^  CTTcl  Se^fSveo*  woXv^tSaXoi  c^  rjarKrp-av. 

Hiad,  L.  xxiii.  v.  741-3. 

Pelidee  set  forth  other  rewards  of  swiftness — 
**  A  silver  cup,  dahorately  wought,  and  it  held  six 
measures;  but  in  beauty  it  much  excelled  upon  all 
the  earth,  since  the  very  skilful  Sidonians  had  care- 
fully wrought  it." 

"Eic  ftcv  SiSoivoo'  7ro\v\(iXKOv  €v\0fjuii  €tvai. 

OdytB,  XV.  424. 

I  boast  to  be  of  Sidon  aboimding  in  wealth. 

The  riches  and  luxuries  of  Hf  e  were  in  Sidon  at  this 
early  period.  "The  Ghreat  Sidon."  "The  very 
wealthy  Sidon." 

In  Joshua^  chapter  xii.,  a  list  is  given  of  the  kings — 
rather  of  their  cities — overcome  Dy  Joshua. 

"  On  the  eastern  bank  or  side  of  the  Jordan,  from 
the  river  Amon  unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the 
plain  on  the  east — Sihon,  kiofi^  of  the  Amorites, 
who  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which 
is  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon,  and  from  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  from  half  Oilead,  even  unto 
the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  the  border  of  the  children 
of  Ammon ;  and  from  the  plain  to  the  sea  of  Chin- 
neroth,  (the  sea  of  Oalilee,  &c.)  on  the  east,  and 
unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  (the 
Dead  Sea)  on  the  east,  the  way  to  Beth-jesimoth; 
and  from  the  south,  under  Ashdoth-pisgah :  and 
the  coast  of  Ojg;  the  king  of  Bashan,  which  was  of 
the  remnants  of  the  giants,  who  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth 
and  Edr^i,  and  reiened  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  in 
Salchah,  and  in  aU  Bashan,  unto  the  border  of  the 
Geshurites,  and  the  Maachathites,  and  half  GKlead, 
the  border  of  Sihon  king  of  Heehbon." 

Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote  these 
kinffs;  and  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  gave  the 
lands  for  a  possession  to  the  Keubenites,  and  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  territoiy  taken  by  Joshua  and  the  children  of 
Israel  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  from 
Baal-Gh^  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
Mount  Halak,  which  goeth  up  to  Seir.  Joshua  gave 
this  temtory  for  a  possession  to  the  nine-and-a4ialf 


tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  mountains,  in 
the  valleys,  in  the  plains,  in  the  springs,  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  in  the  soulh  counti^^— (repeated  from 
(?A<^.  xi.l7.)  l.TheHittites.  2.TheAmorites.  3. The 
Canaanites.  4.  The  Perrizites.  5.  The  Hivites.  6. 
The  Jebusites.  And  7.  {chap,  iii.  10.)  the  Girgashites. 
Thirty-one  kings  are  nimibered;  their  names  are  not 
given.  The  names  of  their  cities  are  recorded.  The 
kii^  of  the  following  cities: — 1.  Jericho.  2.  Ai. 
8.  Jerusalem.  4.  Hebron.  5.  Jarmuth.  6.  Lachish. 
7.  Bglan.  8.  Gezer.  9.  Debir.  10.  Geder,  11.  Hor- 
mah.  12.  Arad.  13.  liborah.  14.  Adullimi.  15. 
Makkedah.  16.  Bethel.  17.  Tappuah.  18.  Hepher. 
19.  Aphik.  20.  Lasharon.  21.  Madon.  22.  Hazor. 
23.  Snimran  Meron.  24.  Achsaph.  25.  Taanach. 
26.  Migiddo.  27.  Kedesh.  28.  Jokneam  of  Oarmel. 
29.  Dar  in  the  coast  of  Dor.  30.  The  nations  of  Gilgal. 
31.  Tirzah.  "All  the  kings — ^thirty  and  one* — b.c. 
1452— 1445.— (7  years.) 

The  division  of  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan  is  described  in  nine  chapters,  from  c.  xiii.  to 
c.  xxi.  inclusive. 

(5.)  "-K^." — jThe  altar  of  witneas,  chapter  xxii. — 
Joshua  called  the  tribes  of  Beuben,  of  Gad,  and  the 
half  tribe  MaDasseh,  and  told  them  that  they  had 
faithfully  obeyed  the  command  of  Moses,  and  aJl  the 
commands  which  he  (Joshua)  had  given  to  them. 
He  exhorted  them  to  "cleave  unto  the  Lord,  and  to 
serve  1^™  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their 
soul.''  "  So  Joshua  blessed  them  and  sent  them 
away."  The  two  tribes  and  a-half  departed  from 
Shiloh,  where  the  nine  tribes  and  a-half  were  en- 
camped, and  recrossed  the  Jordan.  They  built  an 
altar  on  their  own  territoiy,  "  over  against  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  the  territory  in  possession  of  the  nine 
tribes  and  a-half.  When  the  western  soldiers  heard 
of  the  building  of  the  altar  by  the  eastern  brethren, 
they  assembled  at  Shiloh  to  go  to  war  with  their 
eastern  brethren.  They  sent  Phineas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  with  him  ten  princes;  each 
house,  the  chief  in  each  tribe,  being  represented  by 
a  prince  who  was  head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers 
among  the  thousands  of  Israel.  These  ambassadors 
stated  to  the  two  tribes  and  a-half  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  their  brethren  that  they  had  built  an  altar 
for  the  purpose  of  worship:  that  they  designed  to 
forsake  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  reply 
to  tliis  accusation  was  satisf actoiy.  The  design  of 
the  altar  was  to  be  a  witness  to  future  generations 
of  the  union  which  should  be  preserved  between  the 
eastern  and  western  tribes,  in  peace,  in  war,  and  in 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Phineas  and  the 
ten  princes  expressed  their  happiness  at  the  discovery 
of  tneir  own  unfounded  suspicions,  and  returned  to 
their  brethren  to  remove  their  groundless  alanns. 
The  eastern  tribes  called  their  altar  "Ed" — 
"witnesss," — for  it  shall  be  a  witness  between  us 
that  the  Lord  is  GK)d." — ^b.c.  1444. 

{6.)  JSbal  and  Gcrhim. — 1.  Ebal  is  a  mountain  in 
Ephraim,  near  Shechem,  over  against  Moimt  Geri- 
zim,  ^m  which  it  is  separated  by  a  valley  of  about 
two  himdred  paces  wide,  in  which  stands  the  town 
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of  Shechem.  Both  moimtaanB  are  mucli  alike  in 
length,  height  and  form,  and  their  altitude  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Buckinghan  not  to  exceed  700  or  800  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  valley.  Ebal  is  barren.  Oeri- 
zim  is  fruitful.  2.  Gerizim  is  a  moimtain  in  Ephraim, 
a  province  of  Samaria,  between  which  and  Ebal  lay 
the  dty  of  Shechem. — {Judges  ix.  7.)  €k>d  com- 
manded by  Moses,  and  Joshua  fulfilled  the  command 
{DeiU,  zxvii. — Joihua  viiL) — ^that  the  Hebrews,  after 
passing  the  Jordan,  should  be  divided;  that  six  tribes 
might  be  stationed  on  Mount  G^rlzim — ^to  bless:  and 
mx  tribes  on  Mount  Ebal — to  curse.  The  blessings 
were  for  those  who  obeyed  the  law:  the  curses  for 
those  who  violated  it. 


GXBIZDC. — ^BliBSSIHaS. 

Six  tribes. 

1.  Simeon. 

2.  Levi. 

3.  Judah. 

4.  Issaohar. 

5.  Joseph. 

6.  Benjamin. 


Ebal. — Oubses. 
Six  tribes. 

1.  Beuben. 

2.  Oad. 

3.  Asher. 

4.  Zebulun. 

5.  Dan. 

6.  Napthali. 


After  the  captivity,  Manasseh,  by  permission  of 
Alexander  the  Urea^  built  a  temple  on  Gbrizim,  and 
the  Samaritans  joined  the  worship  of  the  true  Gk>d 
to  that  of  their  idols:  {they  had  done  this  before), 
"  They  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods, 
after  the  manner  of  the  nations  whom  they  carried 
away  thence." — 2  Einge  xvii.  33. — CaHmet,  Moses 
{JDeiKt,  xxvii.  4-5.)  commanded  the  altar  to  be  built 
on  Mount  Ebal.  Joshua  obeyed  the  command  {Joeh, 
viiL  30).  But  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  instead  of 
Ebal,  reads  Oerizim,  because  the  altar  and  sanctuary 
of  the  Samaritans  were  there. — Cdhui, 

(7).  Calth^s  poseeesions, — 1.  ''And  Joshua  blessed 
him,  and  gave  unto  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
Hebron  for  an  inheritance." — {Joshua  xiv.  13.) 

Hebron,  or  Ghebron,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Canaan,  being  built  seven  years  before  Tunis,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt. — I^um.  xiii.  22.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  founded  by  Arba,  an  ancient 
^ant  of  Palestine,  and  hence  to  have  been  called 
&ijath-Arba,  Arba's  City  {Josh,  xiv.  13),  which 
name  was  afterwards  chimged  into  Hebron.  The 
Anakim  dwelt  in  Hebron,  when  Joshua  conquered 
Canaan. — Joeh.  xv.  13-19. — Cahnet. 

2.  "And  Caleb  drove  thence  the  three  sons  of 
Anak  (the  Anakim): — 1,  Sheshai ;  2,  Ahiman;  and 
3,  Talmai — the  children  of  Ancik.  Caleb  went  from 
Hebron  to  Debir.  The  name  of  Debir  before  was 
Eliijath-Sepher  (^A^  eity  of  the  hook,  or  learning). 
Caleb  said,  he  who  smiteth  Ejijath-Sepher  and 
taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to 
wife.  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  brother  of 
Caleb,  took  it.  He  gave  to  him  Achsah  his 
daughter  to  wife.  She  lighted  off  her  ass,  when 
she  approached  her  father,  who  perceived  that  she 
wisheoL  to  obtain  something  from  him.  He  asked 
her,  what  wouldest  thou?  She  answered,  give  to 
me  a  blessinfi^ ;  thou  hast  given  to  me  a  south  land ; 
give  to  me  also  springs  of  water.  He  gave  to  her 
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the  upper  springs  and  the  nether  springs." — {Jotihua 
xiv.  16.) 

Debir,  probably  signifies  the  Oracle,  or  rather  the 
separated  part  of  a  temple,  called  the  Adytum  (a.t.r. 
AkifM — non-et— Swci) — ^vel,  Bwa — subeo),  the  most 
retired  or  secret  part,  from  which  the  oracle  was  under- 
stood to  issue.  A  divine  impulse  was  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  Adytum.  They  who  consulted  the  oracle 
were  impelled  to  obey  its  direction.  The  name  may 
signify  an  impelling  principle.  As  advice  was  asked 
in  difficult  cases,  Sie  oracular  decision  became  the 
guide  or  director,  as  weU  as  the  impelling  principle  or 
mfluential  motive,  of  those  who  had  obtained  the 
advice.  This  dtv  is  called  Debira  {Josh.  x.  39), 
whidi  appears  to  be  that  of  Debir  with  an  emphasis, 
'*  The  Oracle."  It  is  called  also  Kirjath-Sepher,  "the 
city  of  the  book,"  or  learning,  from  the  Chaldee  and 
Arahic  roots  "to  cleanse."  fi  is  thought  that  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  it  was  a  princely  imiversity  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  which  were  attached  the 
ideas  of  holiness,  learning,  and  oracular  information, 
together  with  the  idea  of  retirement. — Caimet. 

(8.)  The  date  ofJoehua^e  age,  and  of  hie  final  tMrese 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  is  given  by  some  as  imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  of  the  division  of  the  land,  b.c. 
1444  or  1443.  This  date  does  not  agree  with  the 
date  given  in  our  authorised  version,  B.C.  1427.  The 
words  at  the  commencement  of  the  23rd  chapter  shew 
that  a  long  time  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
seven  years'  war  to  the  final  address  and  death  of 
Joshua:  "And  it  came  to  pass,  a  lone  time  after  that 
the  Lord  had  given  rest  imto  Israel  from  all  their 
enemies  round  about,  that  Joshua  waxed  old  and 
stricken  in  age."  I  prefer  the  taking  of  these  words 
as  n  guide  in  forming  an  opinion  respecting  the  date 
of  Joshua's  final  address  and  of  ms  death.  The 
date  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  b.o.  1451. 
Date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  years' war,  b.o.  1444. 
DateofJoshua'sfinal address,  and  of  hisdeath,B.c.l427. 
Therefore  I  may  consider  that  Joshua  lived  about 
seventeen  years  after  the  seven  years'  war.  He  must 
have  lived  twenty-four  years  after  the  invasion  of 
Canaan,  and  after  the  disappearance  of  Moses. 
Joshua  must  have  been  eighty-six  years  of  age  when 
he  invaded  Canaan.  He  hved  in  Canaan  twenty-four 
years.  He  died  in  Canaan  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  years ;  B.C.  1427. 

(9.)  Joehua^e  final  address  and  death. — Chap,  xxiii. 
and  xxiv. — 1.  Joshua  called  for  all  Israel  and  their 
rulers.  He  stated  the  goodness  of  Ood  in  giving 
to  them  the  land  which  mey  now  possessed,  in  the 
divisions  made  by  him  under  divine  guidance. 
Joshua  assured  them  that  God  would  drive  out  the 
nations  which  remained.  He  exhorted  the  people  of 
Israel  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses :  "  Cleave  unto  the 
Lord  your  God."  He  assured  them  that  if  they 
turned  back  from  serving  the  Lord,  the  nations 
should  be  allowed  to  remain,  to  be  "  snares  and  traps 
unto  you,  &nd  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in 
your  eyes,  until  ye  perish  from  ofF  the  good  land 
which  the  Ix)rd  your  God  hath  given  to  you."  Joshua 
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informed  the  people  that  his  death  was  approaching : 
**  Behold  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth."  He 
repeated  his  warning  and  his  exhortation ;  Ch.  xziii. 

2.  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
Shechem,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  people.  They 
presented  themselves  before  Gbd.  Joshua  recounts 
all  the  wonders  which  God  had  wroufi^ht  for  their 
fathers  and  for  themselyes,  from  the  call  of  Abraham 
to  the  Teiy  day  in  which  ^ey  were  assembled.  He 
exhorted  the  people  to  renounce  idolatry  and  to  hold 
fast  the  law  which  Moses  had  given  to  them,  l^e 
people  promised  to  serve  the  Lord  Qod  of  their 
fathers.  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  tiie  people. 
He  set  for  them  a  covenant  and  an  ordinance  in 
ShechenL  He  wrote  the  words  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Qod,  He  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it  up 
there  under  an  oak,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 
He  told  the  people,  "  It  (the  stone)  shall  be  a  witness 
unto  you  lest  ye  deny  your  God."  *'  So  Joshua  let 
the  people  depart,  eveiy  man  to  his  inheritance." 

"Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  died,  being  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  old.  They  buried  him  in  the  border  of 
his  inheritance  in  Tinmath-Serah,  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lull  of  Gaash." 

They  buried  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  they  had 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  in  Shechem.  Jacob  had  pur- 
chased the  grounds  from  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the 
father  of  Shechem,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver.  It 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph. 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  died.  They  buried  him  in 
a  hill,  the  property  of  PhinShas  his  son.  It  was 
given  to  him  in  Mount  Ephraim." — Chap.  xxiv. 

(10.)  Choice  of  service  in  religion, — Josh.  xxiv.  16. — 
'*And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord, 
chooee  you  this  day  tchom  ye  tciU  serve:  whether  the 
gods  whom  your  fathers  served,  who  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites, 
in  whose  land  ye  dweU :  but  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
^e  wiU serve  the  Zord" 

(a.)  Worship  of  their  fathers,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood.  The  gods  of  the  Chaldeans:  1.  Fire;  2. 
Light ;  3.  The  Sun.  (i.)  The  gods  of  the  Egyptians : 
1.  Apis,  the  bull;  2.  Anubis,  the  form  of  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ox.  When  Osiris  went  on  his 
expedition  into  India,  Anubis  accompanied  him,  and 
clothed  himself  in  a  sheep-skin.  His  worship  was 
introduced  from  E^pt  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Some 
suppose  that  he  is  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimos 
represented  with  a  caduceus.  Some  make  him  son 
of  Osiris;  others  his  brother,  {c,)  The  gods  of  the 
Canaanites:  (1)  Baal-Peor,  or  Pnapus,  (2)  Astarte,  or 
Venus.  The  proof  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  is 
foimd  in  these  words  of  Joshua.  The  support  of 
Joshua's  words  is  found  in  t?.  23  :  "  Now,  therefore, 
put  away,  said  he,  the  strange  gods  which  are  among 
you.  and  incline  your  hearts  unto  Hie  Lord  God  of 
Israel." 

Amos  V.  26,  B.C.  787 :  "  But  ye  have  borne  the 
tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  [Siccuth,  your  king]  and 
Chiim,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  wWch  ye 
made  to  yourselves." 

The  Inaelites  carried  their  gods  in  their  pockets. 


and  worshipped  them  as  they  journeyed.  They  did 
not  neglect  the  stated  and  public  worship  of  their 
gods.  The  Christian  churches,  both  the  Greek  and 
tiie  Latin,  have  imitated,  more  or  less,  the  idolatrous 
habits  of  the  Jewish  church.  ''  Little  duldren,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols." — 1  John  v.  21. 

Amos  V.  19: — "As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion, 
and  a  bear  met  him,  or  went  into  the  house,  and 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him." 

"  They  shall  go  from  one  evil  to  another.  He  who 
escapes  from  the  lion's  mouth  shall  fall  into  the 
bear's  paws." 

"Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  charybdim:" 
Desiring  to  avoid  Ohaiybdis,  he  falls  into  Scylla. 

The  Israelites,  under  their  king  Men&hen,  wished 
to  avoid  a  civil  war.  They  called  on  the  king  of 
Assyria,  Pul,  to  help  them.  The  result  was  the 
invasion  and  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shal- 
manezer,  the  king  of  Assyria,  B.C.  724.  They  avoided 
one  evil.  They  fell  into  another  evil.  Ifeukiah 
shewed  to  the  ambassadors  from  Babylon  his  wealth. 
The  result  was  the  invasion  of  his  country  by  liie 
Babylonians.  The  captivity  of  his  countrymen  was 
a  melancholy  accomx^animent  of  the  plunder  of  the 
treasures  which  Hezekiah  so  vaingloriously  dis- 
played to  his  dignified  visitors. 

Serpents  frequent  houses  and  the  walls  of  houses. 
The  ichneimion  or  mangose  (a  species  of  ichneumon) 
is  kept  in  houses  to  destroy  the  serpents,  as  the  cat  is 
kept  to  destroy  the  mice  and  the  rats. 

Acts  vii.  41 : — **  And  they  made  a  calf  in  those 
days,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  idol,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  works  of  their  own  hands."  *'  It  is  ordinary," 
says  Mr.  Trapp,  **  for  the  many-headed  multitude  to 
turn  with  the  stream,  to  be  of  the  same  religion  with 
their  superiors :  thus  at  Home,  in  Diocletian's  time 
(abdicated  a.d.  May  1,  304)  they  were  Pagans ;  in 
Constantine's  time  (a.d.  325)  they  were  Christians ; 
in  Constantius'  time,  they  were  Arians,  a.d.  353; 
in  Julian's  time  they  were  Apostates,  a.d.  361  ^Julian 
teas  nephew,  hrother's  son,  of  Constantine  the  Great,  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  Empire.)  And  in  the  time  of 
Jovinian,  a.d.  366,  Christians  again.  Jovinian,  or 
Jovian,  died  seven  months  and  twenty  days  after  his 
accession.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  intemperance. 
Some  think  that  he  was  suffocated  by  charcoal 
lighted  in  his  bedroom.  He  burned  a  celebrated 
library  at  Antioch.  All  these  changes  were  made 
within  less  than  the  age  of  a  man."  "It  is  there- 
fore a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be  established  with 
(by)  grace." 

Mr.  Saurin  has  an  excellent  dissertation  on  this 
grand  federal  act  formed  by  Joshua  and  the  people 
of  Israel  on  this  very  solemn  occasion.  The  cir- 
cumstance may,  with  great  propriety,  be  brought 
before  a  christian  congregation  at  any  time.  The 
following  very  short  outline  may  be  easily  filled  up 
by  any  one  whose  calling  may  be  of  God,  to  shew 
unto  his  people  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  minister 
to  them  the  word  of  life. 

Seven  things  are  to  be  considered  in  this  renewal 
of  the  covenant : — 
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1.  The  dignity  of  the  Mediator. 

2.  The  freedom  of  those  who  contracted. 

3.  The  necessily  of  the  choice. 

4.  The  extent  of  the  conditions. 

5.  The  peril  of  the  engagement. 

6.  The  solemnity  of  the  acceptance. 

7.  The  nearness  of  the  consequence. 

1.  T?te  ddgnity  of  the  Mediator, — His  name,  Hosea- 
Jehoshua :  Gbd  will  save :  He  will  save.  The  first 
is  like  to  a  promise ;  the  second,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise.  Joshua  a  remarkable  iype  of  Christ.  (See 
Heb.  iv.  8.)  "For  if  Jesus  (Joshua)  had  given  to 
them  rest,  then  would  he  (God)  not  afterwa^  have 
spoken  of  another  day."  Heb,  iii.  7:  "Wherefore 
(as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith)  to-day,  if  ye  will  hear 
his  voice."  Psalm  xcv.  7:  "For  he  is  our  God; 
and  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture  and  the  sheep 
of  his  hand.  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice."  The 
Holy  Ghost  and  God  the  Father  are  one. 

2.  The  freedom  of  those  who  contracted, — (1.)  Beject 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  (1)  Egyptians,  of  (2) 
the  Chaldeans,  and  of  (3)  the  Canaanites.  (2.)  Serve 
the  Lord  your  God  with  a  holy  worship.  Use  your 
liberty  in  your  choice;  consider  your  responsibility. 

3.  The  necessity  of  the  choice, — 1.  There  is  no  hap- 
piness without  religion.  The  fozm  of  worship  is 
called  by  some  persons  their  religion.  This  kind  of 
religion  never  gives  happiness.  2.  False  religion 
lea<&  to  hell.  True  religion  is  the  high  road  to 
heaven.     3.  Choose  speedily:  choose  determinedly. 

4.  The  extent  of  the  conditions. — 1.  Fear  Gt}d,  and 
serve  Him  in  trutii  and  righteousness,  a.  Fear  God : 
consider  his  power,  his  holiness,  his  justice.  The 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  which 
maketh  wise  imto  salvation,  o.  Beligion  is  truth, 
in  opposition  to  error  and  idolatry.  It  is  upright- 
ness, integrity,  virtue,  in  opposition  to  the  vices 
which  deme  tiiose  who  have  a  false  religion,  o.  The 
religion  of  Gk>d  equally  forbids  eveiy  species  of  vice, 
and  recommends  eveiy  kind  of  virtue. 

5.  The  peril  of  the  engagement. — This  covenant  had 
in  it  the  nature  of  an  oath,  for  so  much  the  phrase, 
"before  the  Lord,"  implies.  Tl^erefore,  they  who 
entered  into  this  covenant  bound  themselves  by  oath 
unto  the  Lord  to  be  steady  and  faithful  in  the  coven- 
ant. Human  nature  is  unable  to  keep  the  covenant. 
The  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  equal  to  every  requi- 
sition of  God's  law,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  moral 
conduct  of  a  believer  in  Christ. 

6.  The  solemnity  of  the  acceptance, — Joshua  declared 
the  evils  which  must  come  upon  those  who  would  not 
keep  the  covenant.  The  people  were  solenmly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  God.  They 
replied,  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the 
Lord,  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  They  felt  that 
not  to  engage  in  the  covenant  was  to  reject  it. 

7.  The  nearness  of  the  consequence, — 1.  "  Put  away 
the  strange  gods  which  are  among  you;"  v.  23.  He 
who  makes  this  covenant  with  Gk>d  should  immediately 
break  off  from  every  evil  design,  companion,  word, 
and  work.  Joshua  established  two  witnesses  of  the 
people's  engaging  in  this  covenant — 1.  Joshua  caused 
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an  account  of  it  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  the  law; 
v.  26.  2.  He  erected  a  stone  under  an  oak ;  v.  27. 
Joshua  designed  that  these  two  things  should  be 
witnesses  against  them  if  they  violated  the  covenant 
into  which  mey  had  then  entmed. 

Death  is  at  the  door.  Eternity  is  at  hand.  Bepent- 
ance  towaids  Gt>d;  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — ^these  are  the  doctrines  whidi  our  blessed 
Lord  has  commanded  to  be  preached.  Bepent ;  be- 
lieve; and  thus  prepare  to  meet  thy  God  in  the  hour 
of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

(11.)  Chapter  xziv. — ^The  last  six  verses  in  this  chap- 
ter were,  doubtiess,  not  written  by  Joshua,  for  no 
man  can  give  an  account  of  his  own  death  and  burial. 
Eleazar,  Fhin^has,  or  Samuel,  might  have  added 
them,  to  bring  down  the  narrative  so  as  to  connect  it 
with  their  own  times,  and  thus  preserve  the  thread  of 
the  histoiy  unbroken. 

This  is  a  common  case.  Many  men  write  histories 
of  their  own  lives  which,  in  the  last  drcumstances, 
are  finished  by  others ;  and  who  has  ever  thought  of 
impeaching  the  authenticity  of  the  preceding  part, 
because  the  subsequent  part  was  the  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent hand  ? 

Hirtius's  supplement  has  never  invalidated  the 
authenticity  of  the  Commentaries  of  Casar,  nor  the 
work  of  Quintus  Smymaeus  that  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer  ^  nor  the  13th  book  of  the  j^ieid 
by  Mapheus  Yiggius,  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  the  preceding  twelve,  which  have  always  been 
esteemed  the  genuine  work  of  Yirgil. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  an  adequate  and  faith- 
ful hand  has  supplied  those  circumstances  which  the 
original  author  could  not  write,  and  without  which 
the  work  would  have  been  incomplete. — See  Dr,  A. 
Clarke. 

(12.)  Joshua  X.  11. — "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
fled  before  Israel,  and  were  in  the  going  down  to 
Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  down  great  stones 
from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died; 
they  were  more  who  died  hy  hailstones  than  they 
whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword." 

M.  Izam,  a  foreign  chemist,  exhibits  a  variety  of 
facts  of  the  fall  &om  the  clouds  of  stones,  called,  in 
philosophic  lan^age,  aro-liths — air-stones.  He  con- 
structed the  following  list,  shewing  the  places  and 
times  in  which  these  substances  fell,  and  the  testimony 
by  which  these  facts  are  supported.  As  it  is  possible 
that  God  might  have  projected  a  shower  of  stones  on 
these  idolaters,  even  from  the  moon,  so  as  U>  arrest 
that  planet  in  her  course.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  gives  the 
table,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  decide  for  aroliths  or 
hailstones,  as  may  seem  to  him  most  congptiious  to  the 
fact  here  related. 

It  may  be  necessaiy  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon 
the  mode  of  interpreting  this  shower  of  hailstones 
or  of  eeroliths.  In  this,  and  in  all  similar  records  in 
in  God's  word,  the  believer  receives  the  statement  as 
true,  regards  it  as  a  providential  interposition,  and 
feels  that  he  is  not  called  on  by  the  great  author  of 
the  miracle  to  account  for  it. 
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Bttbttenoai. 

FIsoM  whoro  they  fell. 

Period  of  thoirfaU. 

TwtiiiuNiy. 

1. 

Shower  of  i^nes       

At  Rome 

Under  Tnllus  Hostilius 

Livy. 

2. 

Skower  of  t/Umen       

At  Rome          ...        ...         I 

Consuls — ^C.    Marbus    and 
M.  Torquatua. 

J.  Obsequens. 

3. 

A  Tery  Urge  stone   .. 

Near  the  river  Xegos,  Thrace. . . 

Second  year  of  78th  Olympiad 

Pliny. 

4. 

Three  large  stones 

In  Thrace         

Tear  before  J.  C.  462 

Ch.  of  Count  MttToelliQ. 

6. 

Stones  of  72  lbs.       

Near  Larissa,  Macedonia 

January,  1706 

Paul  Lucas. 

«. 

1200  stones,  one  120  lbs.,  ) 
another  60  lbs.                ) 

Near  Padua,  in  Italy 

In  1610         

Caidin,  Varoit 

7. 

Another  69  lbs.        

Mount  V  asier,  Provence 

November  27, 1627 

GassendL 

9. 

Two  large  stones,  weighing 

20  lbs.                             \ 
A  stony  mass           

liponas,  in  Bresse       

September,  1763        

DeLaLande. 

10. 

Niort,  Normandy        

In  1760         

De  La  Lande. 

11. 

A  stone  of  71  lbs 

At  Luce,  in  Le  Maine 

September  18, 1768 

Bachelay. 

12. 

A  stone 

At  Aire,  in  Artois     

In  1768 

Gursun  de  BoyavaL 

18. 

A  stone 

In  Le  Cotentin 

In  1768 

Morand. 

14. 

£xtentive  thower  of  stonm   ... 

Environs  of  Agen        

July  24. 1790           

St.  Amand,  Baudin,  &a 

16. 

About  12  stones       

Sienna,  Tuscany          

July,  1794     

Earl  of  Bristol. 

16. 

A  large  stone  of  66  lbs. 

Wold  Cottage,  Torkshire 

December  13,  1796 

Captain  Topham. 

17. 

A  stone  of  10  lbs. 

In  Portugal 

February  19,  1796 

Southey. 

la 

A  stone  of  about  1 20  lbs.     . . . 

Sals,  Department  of  the  Rhone 

March  17,  1798        

liO  Lievre  and  De  Dr6e. 

19. 

£Aower  of  stones       

Benares,  East  Indies 

December  19,  1798 

J.  Lloyd  Williams,  Esq. 

20. 

Shower  of  sUmeB       

Plann,  Tabor,  Bohemia 

July  8,  1763              

B.  de  Bom. 

21. 

Mass  of  iron,  70  cubic  feet ... 

America 

April  6,  1800            

PhUotophical  Magcume, 

22. 

Maai  of  iron,  14  quintals     . . . 

Abakauk,  Siberia        

Very  old        

PaUas,  Chlalini,  &c. 

23. 

SAoKW  of  stones       

Barboutan,  near  Roquefort    ... 

July,  1789     

Darcet,  iun.,  Lomet,  fta 
Butenschoen. 

24. 

Large  stone,  260  lbs 

Ensisheim,  Upper  Rhine 

November  7,  1492 

26. 

Two  stones,  200  and  800  lbs. 

Near  Verona 

In  1762         

Acad,  de  Board. 

26. 

A  stone  of  20  lbs.     

Sales,  near  Ville  Franche 

March  12, 1798        

DeDr6e. 

27. 

Seyeral  stones,  irom  10  to  17 
lbs. 

Near  L*  Aigle,  Normandy 

April  26,  1803          

Fourcroy. 

Three  hypothesis  are  mentioned  as  the  chief  which  are  given  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — 1.  That 
thej  are  little  planets  which  fall  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are  broken.  2.  That  they  are  concretionB 
formed  in  the  atmosphere.     3.  That  lliey  are  projected  from  lunar  volcanoes. — See  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 


(18.)  The  aruale  or  sacred  shield  which  fell  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  king  of 
Bome,  B.C.  672:  he  died  in  that  year,  after  a  reign 
of  forty-three  years,  from  b.c.  715  to  b.o.  672.  He 
established  different  orders  of  priests,  and  taught 
the  Bomans  not  to  worship  the  Deily  bj  images. 
From  his  example,  no  graven  or  painted  statues  ap- 
peared in  the  temples  or  sanctuaries  of  Bome  for 
upwards  of  one  himdred  and  sixty  years.  The 
account  of  the  ancile  falling  from  heaven  is  given  by 
Ovid. — Foiti^  lib.  iii.,  367 : — 

Dom  loquitur,  totnm  jam  sol  emoverat  orbem, 

£t  gravis  aettherio  yenit  ab  axe  fragor. 
Ter  tonuit  sine  nube  deus,  trla  fulgura  misit, 

Cxvdite  dioenti ;  mira,  sed  acta,  loquor. 
A  media  caelum  regione  dehiscere  coepit : 

Submisere  oculos  cum  duce  turba  suo. 
Eoce  levi  scutum  versatum  leniter  aura 

Decidit.    A  popnlo  clamor  ad  astra  yenit 
Tollit  humo  munus  cesa  prius  ille  juvenca, 

Qu»  dederat  nulli  coUa  premenda  jugo  ; 
At  que  ancile  yocat,  quod  ab  omni  parte  recisum  est 

Whilst  he  (the  king,  Numa  Pompilius)  is  speaking, 
the  sun  had  now  evolved  his  whole  orb,  and  a  heavy 
crash  came  from  the  setherial  axis  (the  sky).  Three 
times  the  God  thundered  without  a  cloud ;  he  sent 
three  flae^es  of  lightning,  believe  (me)  who  relate  it 
(credite  dicenti);  wondemd  things,  but  things  which 
were  done  (mira,  sed  acta,  wonders,  but  deeds)  I 
speak.  iVom  the  middle  region  the  heaven  began 
to  open,  (dehiscere,  to  K&po  or  open  wide):  the 
multitude  (turba),  with  tneir  chief,  submitted  their 


eyes.  (Sub.  has  a  doubtful  or  contraiy  meaning : 
see  Virffil,  Sfc.^  vi.  38,  x.  74.  Submotis:  Suhficit. 
Some  may  say,  **  lifted  up  their  eyeSy^  from  this  use 
of  ''  sub.'')  IBehold  a  shield  turned  by  a  light  air 
falls.  From  the  people  comes  clamour  to  the  stars. 
He  (the  king)  having  nrst  slain  (in  sacrifice)  a  heifer, 
which  had  given  its  neck  to  be  pressed  by  no  yoke, 
raises  from  the  groimd  the  gifiy  and  calls  that  {^ 
munus)  eift  awfiUy  because  it  was  cut  (reoisum)  on 
every  side  (ab  omni  parte). 

The  ancde,  plural  audita,  was  round  or  ovaL  The 
priests  of  Mars  used  them  in  their  dancrog  through 
the  city  of  Eome  in  the  month  of  March. —  Virgil^ 

Ma.  viii.  664.    ''et  lapsaan  cilia  csdIo,"  and  the 

shields  fallen  from  heaven. 

Numa  Pompilius  was  the  second  king  of  Eome. 
He  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines.  His  daughter  was  named  Pompilia. 
She  married  Numa  Marcius,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Ancus  Martins,  the  f  ouiih  king  of  Bome.  Some 
say  that  Numa  Pompilius  had  four  sons.  This 
opinion  is  ill  founded.  He  founded  the  college  of 
Vestal  Virgins.  He  professed  to  have  meetings  with 
the  goddess  Egeria,  tnat  the  people  mi^ht  reverence 
his  laws.  He  taught  the  Homans  to  beUeve  that  the 
preservation  of  the  ancUe  was  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  empire.  He  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Janus,  to  be  shut  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  open  in 
time  of  war.  This  temple  was  shut  during  the  whole 
reien  of  Numa.     fAncIle,  ab  andsu.1 

ft  is  very  probable  that  Mtf  PcXUniMm  of  Tn^^  and 
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the  imoffe  of  the  Epheaxan  Diana,  wore  Btones  which 
really  fell  from  the  atmosphere,  having  eome  rude 
resemblance  to  the  human  form.  [Aeroliths,  ab 
ar^p  and  Xidoa- — ^air  stones.] 

(14.)  The  character  of  Jahua. — 1.  There  is  no  ac- 
count of  Joshua's  marriage.  2.  There  is  a  statement 
that  he  was  a  godly  man.  Qoi  appointed  him  to  be 
the  successor  of  Moses.  3.  like  to  his  predecessor 
he  did  not  covet  for  himself  or  for  his  family  con- 
nections any  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  4. 
He  was  qualified  to  be  the  shepherd  of  the  people, 
because  the  spirit  of  God  was  in  iiim. — Num.  xxvii.  17. 
He  is  called  the  servant  of  God,  as  was  Moses.  He 
was  next  to  Moses.  5.  His  wisdom  and  his  militaiy 
skill  were,  under  God,  the  means  of  saving  the  peo- 
ple committed  to  his  care.  6.  His  countr^en  gave 
to  him  an  inheritance  among  them. — ^zix.  50.  They 
gave  to  him  Timnath-Sorah,  in  the  barren  mountains 
of  Ebhraim.  Even  this,  he  asked:  **  According  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,*'  they  gave  to  him  the  city  which 
he  aiked. — six.  50.  In  the  region  of  the  source  of 
the  Jordan,  the  tribe  of  Dan  took  Leshem,  dwelt 
there,  and  called  Leshem  Dan,  after  the  name  of 
their  father,  Dan. — xix.  47.  Every  tribe  took  care 
of  its  own  interests  in  the  division  of  the  land;  but 
all  the  tribes  manifested  no  gratitude  to  the  man 
whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  their  service.  The 
tribe  of  Dan  did  not  take  Leshem  before  the  death 
of  Joshua.  The  introduction  of  the  matter  into  the 
text  must  be  considered  to  have  arisen  from  the  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber,  who  made  a  note  on  the 
margin  a  portion  of  the  text  in  his  copy.  7.  Joshua, 
in  his  life,  exhibited  the  character  of  a  true  patriot. 
He  served  an  imgrateful  coimtiy,  and  never  re- 
proached them  for  their  ingratitude. 

Church, — "The  Greek  word,  cKicXi^ta,  signifies  an 
assembly,  whether  common  or  religious.     It  is  taken 

1)  for  the  place  where  an  assembly  is  held;  and 

2)  for  the  persons  assembled.     In  fiie  New  Testa- 
ment it  generally  denotes  a  congregation  of  believers. 

''By  tike  church  is  sometimes  meant  the  faithful, 
who  have  preserved  the  true  religion  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  preserve  it. 

"The  history  of  the  church  is  narrated  by  Moses, 
from  the  beginning  to  his  time. 

"From  Moses  to  Christ  we  have  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hebrews. 

"Moses  is  our  guide  from  Shem  to  Abraham,  but 
he  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  true  religion  were 
preserved  by  the  descendants  of  Ham  and  Japhoth, 
nor  how  long  it  subsisted  among  them. 

"  We  see  that  Abraham's  ancestors  worshipped  idols 
in  Chaldea. — {Josh,  xxiv.  2).  On  the  other  hand  we 
know  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  not  entirely 
banished  out  of  Palestine  and  Eg^'pt  when  Abraham 
came  thither;  for  the  king  of  Egypt  feared  God, 
(^Qen,  xii.  17;  xx.  3.),  and  had  great  abhorrence  of 
sin. 

"Abraham  imagined  that  there  were  at  least  ten 

or  twenty  righteous  persons  in  Sodom  {Gen,  xviii. 

23,  24,  25);  and  it  is    probable  that  the  sons    of 

Abraham,  by  Hagar  and  Keturah,   preserved  for 
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some  time  the  faith  which  they  had  received  from 
their  father. 

"Job,  who  was  of  Esau's  posterity,  and  his  friends 
knew  the  Lord;  and  the  An^rites  and  the  Moabites, 
who  descended  from  Lot,  did  not  probably  fall  imme- 
diately into  idolatry. 

"The  Ishmaelites,  sons  of  Hagar  and  Abraham, 
value  themselves  on  having  always  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  tiie  true  God,  and  of  having  extended 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  Arabia,  as  Isaac 
did  in  Palestine.  But  we  are  certain  that,  in  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  and  long  before,  they  had  for- 
saken the  true  faith." — Comet. 


CHAPTER  m. 

I.  The  effect  of  the  Mosaic  institute, — (a,)  The  people 
respected  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  Mosaic  institute, 
diiring  the  lives  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
wonders  wrought  by  Moses,  as  God's  agent,  both  in 
their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  at  Sinai, 
and  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  The 
memory  of  Joshua  had  a  similar  influence  upon  those 
who  witnessed  the  successful  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  who  had  served  under  that  famous  leader  of  the 
people  of  Gk)d.  They  fell  away  from  their  observ- 
ance of  the  law  of  Moses  after  the  death  of  those 
who  remembered  Moses  and  Joshua.  The  idolatry 
of  the  heathen  had  its  fascinations.  They  adopted 
the  ritual  of  the  heathen.  God  gave  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  They  repented.  They 
prayed  for  mercy.  The  Lord  heard.  The  Lord  for- 
gave. Extraordinary  men  were  raised  up  by  the 
providence  of  Ghod.  These  men  became,  in  a  secular 
or  worldy  sense,  the  saviours  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
These  men  were  called  Judges. 

(3.)  The  same  love  for  idolatry  manifested  itself  in 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  Prophets  were 
appointed  by  God  to  warn  tiiie  people  of  approachinjg 
visitations  of  tlie  Ahnighty  as  nunishments  for  their 
sins.  These  men  warned,  rebuked,  reproved,  and 
exhorted  and  entreated  the  people  to  rep«nt  and  seek 
the  mercy  of  God.  The  sins  of  the  people  under 
their  Idngs  were  the  sins  of  idolatry.  After  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  the  ten  tribes  were  pimished  for 
their  idolatry.  They  were  led  into  captivity  by 
Shalmanezer,  kin?  of  Assyria.  The  united  tribes  of 
Judah  and  of  Beniamin  were,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Israel's  captivity,  carried  captive  into 
Babylon.  These  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  failed 
to  save  the  people  from  the  sins  of  idolatry  and  from 
the  punishment  which  God  had  declared  that  He 
would  send  upon  them  if  they  were  guilty  of  idolatry. 

{c,)  The  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
placed  the  people  of  Israel  in  circumstances  very 
different  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  and 
their  forefathers  had  existed  before  the  captivity. 
They  now  had  synagogues.  Moses  and  the  prophets 
were  read  every  Sabbath  day.  This  form  of  reli- 
gious service  existed  in  whatever  country  the  children 
of  Israel  were  residing.    The  word  of  the  Lord  was 
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powerful  to  save  the  people  of  Israel  from  idolatry. 
The  Mosaic  institute  failed  to  save  God's  people,  the 
children  of  Israel,  from  idolatry.  The  wisdom  of 
Gk>d  proved  that  human  reason  failed  to  save  men 
from  idolatiy  amongst  the  nations  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  His  laws.  The  word  of  God,  imder  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  was  the  saving  power. 

(d.)  The  worldly-minded  mistake  the  meaning  of 
Gbd's  words.  The  Jews  knew  not  the  scripture  nor 
the  power  of  God,  though  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
were  read  in  their  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day. 
They  hoped  for  a  worldly  Messiah  and  for  the  glory  of 
a  worldly  kingdom.  They  rejected  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  cruG^ed  ''  the  Lord  of  me  and  of  glory."  In  the 
early  and  advanced  part  of  their  histoxy  the  love  of 
idolatry  was  their  ruin.  In  the  latter  part  of  their 
history  infidelity  to  Christianity  has  left  them  desolate, 
without  the  land  of  Canaan,  without  a  kingdom, 
without  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  a  byeword  among 
the  nations,  and  a  most  powerful  evidence  of  revealed 
religion,  as  they  show  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  the 
ful^ment  of  the  predictions  of  Moses  and  of  tlie  Pro- 
phets, and  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  their  own  distinct 
existence. 

n.  The  Lawgivers  of  Greece. — (a.)  Draco,  a  celebrated 
lawgiver  of  Athens.  When  he  exercised  the  office  of 
archon  (chief  magistrate)  he  made  a  code  of  laws,  b.c. 
623,  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  These  laws  were  so 
severe  that  th^  were  said  to  be  written  in  blood. 
Draoo  was  a^ed  why  he  was  so  severe  in  his  punish- 
m.ents?  He  replied  that  he  punished  idleness  by 
death,  and  that  he  inflicted  no  heavier  punishment 
for  greater  crimes.  Solon  totally  abolished  the  laws 
of  Draoo,  retaining  the  law  which  punished  murder 
by  death.  The  popularity  of  Draco  was  veiy  great. 
He  appeared  in  the  theatre.  The  people  eimressed 
their  veneration  by  their  usual  muctioe  towards  those 
whom  they  wished  to  honour.  They  threw  garments 
upon  him.    Draco  was  smothered. 

(&.)  Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  He' 
was  bom  at  Salamis  (Cyprus),  and  educated  at 
Athens.  He  studied  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
He  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Ghreece.  He 
was  chosen  archon  at  Athens,  and  refused  the  dan- 
eerouB  office  of  king.  He  reformed  the  system  of 
&W8  at  Athens.  He  visited  Ecypt.  He  visited 
Asia.  In  the  court  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  he 
warned  that  monarch  of  the  instability  of  forttine. 
When  he  returned  to  Athens  he  was  mortified  by 
finHiTig  that  PisistratuB  had  caused  dissensions,  and 
that  his  own  (Solon's)  laws  were  neglected.  He 
retired  to  Cyprus,  and  died  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Cyprus,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age ;  b.o.  558. 

{e),  Lyeurgue^  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta.  His 
brother,  Polydectes,  died,  leaving  his  widow  with 
child.  She  wished  Lycurgus  to  marry  her,  promising 
to  destroy  the  child,  that  he  (Lycurgus)  might  hold  the 
throne  without  any  disturbance.  Lycurgus  refused. 
He  kept  the  «)vemment  and  acted  as  guardian  to  his 
nephew  Chanlaus.  His  integrity  durmgthis  period 
of  nis  life  raised  enemies  against  him.  He  travelled 
like  to  a  philosopher  throu^  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  did 


not  suffer  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  the  licentious- 
ness and  luxury  which  prevailed  there. 

His  absence  from  Sparta  caused  disorder  in  the 
government.  His  countrymen  entreated  his  return. 
He  accepted  their  invitation.  To  reform  the  govern- 
ment was  a  task  imposed  upon  him  by  the  state  of 
Sparta,  or  by  the  confusion  in  which  the  affairs  of 
Sparta  were  involved. 

He  felt  his  need  of  divine  influence.  He  sought 
it  in  the  only  way  known  to  him.  He  repaired  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  a  town  of  Phods,  called  also 
Pytho,  because  the  serpent  Pytho  was  killed  there  by 
Apollo,  and  rotted  there — (TrvSco-^owrv^a),  putrefacio— 
called  I^ytho,  because  the  serpent  rotted  there.)  The 
temple  in  honour  of  ApoUo  had  a  priestess  who  was 
calledthePythoness.  She  receivedLycurg^  with  every 
mark  of  honour.  His  intentions  of  reforming  the 
^vemment  of  Sparta  were  warmly  approved  by  the 
divinity.  He  was  called  the  friend  of  the  gods.  He 
was  himself  called  rather  god  than  man. 

He  found  difficulty  in  effecting  the  reformation 
which  he  designed.  This  took  place,  b.c.  884.  All 
distinctions  amongst  the  citizens,  all  luxury,  were 
banished;  all  dined  at  one  common  table.  No 
gold  or  silver  money  could  be  in  use.  Heavy  brass 
and  iron  coin  afforded  no  temptation  to  dishonesty. 
The  citizens  must  have  no  intercourse  with  other 
nations.  They  were  forbidden  to  travel.  Lycurgus 
was  happy  in  the  success  of  his  laws.  The  face  of 
Spartan  society  was  changed.  His  laws  called  into 
existence  men  remarkable  for  their  intrepidity,  their 
fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity. 

Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to*  Delphi,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  Crete.  Before  his  departure  he 
bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lacedemon  by  a  solemn 
oath,  that  neither  they  nor  their  posterity  would 
alter,  violate,  or  abate  the  laws  which  he  had 
established,  until  he  returned. 

He  soon  after  put  himself  to  death.  He  ordered 
his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  Thus  the 
Lacedemonians  could  not  bring  his  ashes  to  Sparta, 
and  consider  themselves  freed  from  their  oath  to 
keep  his  laws.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  remained  in 
fuU  force  in  Sparta  for  seven  hundred  years.  The 
laws  were  productive  of  great  and  glorious  results  in 
the  history  of  Sparta.  Nevertheless  some  exceptions 
are  taken  against  them  on  account  of  their  over- 
strained severity.  The  law  which  forced  mothers  to 
destroy  their  weak  or  deformed  offspring  may  be 
given  as  a  specimen. 

(d,)  Justitian  /.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  the 
seat  of  the  emperors  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Eoman  Empire.  Justinian  was  the  son  of  a  farmer. 
His  mother  was  the  sister  of  Justin,  who,  from  being 
a  private  soldier,  had  become  emperor.  His  nephew 
Justinian  succeeded  Justin.  Justinian,  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  died  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  B.o.  565. 
In  his  reign  BeHsarius,  and  the  eunuch  Narses,  his 
generals,  obtained  splendid  successes  over  the  Per- 
sians in  the  east,  and  over  the  Vandals  and  Gt)ths  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  terrible  sedition  which  broke  out  at 
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Oonstaatmople,  a.d.  532,  and  was  extingaiflhed  in 
the  blood  of  thirty  thousand  persons.  His  unde 
persuaded  him  to  marry  Theodora,  a  notorious  actress 
and  courtesan.  Belisarius  married  Antonina,  a  pro- 
fessional companion  of  Theodora.  In  the  sedition  of 
Constantinople,  Justinian  would  have  fled  from  the 
city,  and  have  lost  his  crown,  if  the  daring  heroism  of 
Theodora  had  not  interfered  to  alter  his  intention,  and 
to  advise  successfully  the  means  of  suppressing  the 
sedition. 

The  glory  of  Justinian's  reign  is  the  famous  digest 
of  the  Koman  law,  known  generally  as  the  Justinian 
digest,  or  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  compiled  out  of 
Gregorian,  Theodorian,  and  Hermogenian  codes,  by 
ten  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  empire,  under  the 
guiding  genius  of  the  juriseonauU  Trebonian. 
1.  "The  Statute  Law."  2.  "The  Pandects."  3. 
"The  Institutes."  4.  "The  New  Code."  These  four 
divisions  complete  this  great  work.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  htunan  wisdom,  exercised  in  various  ages 
and  in  various  countries  for  the  reg^adon  of  the 
affairs  of  men,  as  members  of  a  state,  as  citizens,  as 
members  of  society,  as  members  of  families,  and  as 
under  the  influence  of  some  religious  belief,  and  as 
bound  by  that  belief  to  render  divine  honours  to  the 
Deity  whom  they  professed  to  worship. 

1 .  The  eonduet  of  the  ItraeUtee  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
(a,)  Joshua  had  left  no  successor.  The  children  of 
Israel  had  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Phin^has  the 
high  priest.  He  communicated  to  tibiem  the  Divine 
counsels.  The  answer  was:  *' Judah  shall  go  up." 
Simeon  joined  Judah,  who  had  invited  him,  "  come 
up  with  me  into  my  lot  that  we  may  fight  against 
the  Canaanites."  They  were  successful.  iSie  Canaan- 
ites  and  Perizzites  were  delivered  into  their  hands. 
"  They  slew  of  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men." 

They  found  (surprised  or  took  by  attack  and  sur- 
prise) Adoni-Bezek  (the  lord  of  Bezek).  He  fled. 
He  was  overtaken.  They  caught  him  and  cut  off  his 
thumbs  and  his  great  toes.  Adoni-Bezek  said: 
"Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs  and 
their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered  their  meat  under 
my  table;  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me. 
And  th^  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  he 
died."   Judah  took  Jerusalem  and  set  the  city  on  fire. 

(3.)  Judah  fought  against  the  Canaanites,  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron,  (Kirjath-Arba)  and  slew:  1,  She- 
hai;  2,  Ahiman;  and  3,  Talmai.  They  went  against 
Debir  (Kirjath-Sepher).  Caleb  promised  to  give 
Achsah,  his  daughter,  as  wife,  to  me  man  who  took 
Debir,  or  Kirjath-Sepher.  His  nephew,  Othniel,  the 
son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  yoimger  brotner,  won  the  prize. 
Achsah  obtained  from  her  father  Caleb  "  the  upper 
springs  and  the  nether  springs." 

{e,)  Numbers  xad.  1-3. — Hormah  is  mentioned. 
Tms  may  have  been  the  name  of  a  town  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan,  taken  by  Othniel,  and 
"  the  name  of  a  place  "  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Judah  and  Simeon  slew  the  Canaanites 
who  inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed  it. 
The  name  of  this  dty  was  Hormah:  1,  Oaza;  2, 
Askelon;  and  8,  Hormah:  and  their  coasts  were  sub- 
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dued  and  taken  by  Othniel.  The  Lord  was  with 
Judah.  He  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains. He  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron:  Caleb  had 
Hebron.  Benjamin  failed  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites 
who  inhabited  Jerusalem.  And  the  house  of  Joseph 
were  sent  to  destroy  Bethel,  originally  Luz.  Spies 
were  employed.  A  man  shewed  to  them  the  en- 
trance into  the  dty.  They  smote  the  dty  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  allowed  the  man  and  his 
family  to  escape.  The  man  went  into  the  land  of  the 
Hittites,  and  built  a  dty  called  Luz.  The  countries 
and  their  towns— called:  1,  Bethshean;  2,  Taanach; 
3,  Dor;  4,  Ibleam;  and  5,  Megiddo — ^were  not  sub- 
dued and  driven  out  by  Manasseh.  The  Canaanites 
would  dwell  in  the  land.  When  Israel  was  strong, 
he  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute.  He  did  not  utterfy 
drive  them  out.  Ephraim  did  not  drive  out  the 
Canaanites  in  Gbzer.  They  mingled  with  or  dwelt 
among  the  inhabitants.  Zebulun  did  not  drive  out 
the  iimabitants  of  Eatron,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Na- 
halol.  The  Canaanites  were  tributaries.  They  dwelt 
together.  The  inhabitants  of — (1)  Accho,  (2)  Zidon, 
(3)  Ahlab,  (4)  Achzib,  (5)  Helbah,  (6)  Aphik,  and  (7) 
Eehob,  dwedt  among  the  IsraeliteB,  and  were  not  driven 
out  by  them.  They  became  tributaries.  Naphtali 
falLed  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  (1)  Bethsh^mesh 
and  (2)  Bethanath,  though  these  inhabitants  became 
tributaries  to  Naphtali.  Dan  was  forced  into  the 
mountains  by  the  Amorites,  who  would  not  suffer 
him  to  come  down  into  the  valley.  The  Amorites 
maintained  their  dwelling  in  Mount  Heres  in  Aijalon, 
and  in  Shaalbim.  Yet,  th^  became  tributaries; 
for  the  head  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed.  The 
coast  of  the  Amorites  was  from  tne  going  up  to 
Akrabbim,  from  the  rock  and  upward.  &e  first 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges  may  have  been  de- 
signed as  a  supplement  to  the  book  of  Joshua.  The 
character  of  the  Israelites  is  the  same,  unstable,  they 
obtain  no  permanent  advantages.  May  GK>d  grant 
unto  all  his  people  wisdom  from  above  "  to  enable 
them  to  walk  worthy  of  their  high  calling  of  Ood  in 
Christ  Jesus." — Philip,  iii.  14. 

{d.)  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord,'|  or  Phinehas,  the 
high  priest,  a  prophet,  was  commissioned  by  God  to 
come  up  from  GKlgal  to  Bochim,  and  upbraid  the 
children  of  Israel  on  account  of  tlieir  failure  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  Ood  had  commanded 
them  to  perform.  "The  inhabitants  whom  they  had 
failed  to  drive  out  shall  be  thorns  in  your  ddes:  and 
their  gods  shall  be  a  snare  unto  you."  When  the 
Lord  spake  thus,  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice 
and  went. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges  oontaina  a 
eummairy  of  certain  things  which  happened  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
elders  who  were  contemporary  with  Joshua,  who 
survived  Joshua,  and  whilst  the  people  were  faithful 
to  the  Lord.  "The  Lord  said  to  the  people:  "I 
will  never  break  my  covenant  with  you."  "Let  God 
be  true,  though  eveiy  man  be  a  liar." — Bom.  iii.  4; 
Johnm.  83. 
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The  angel  speaks  in  the  person  of  Ck>d  by  whom 
he  was  sent.  The  prophets  speak,  frequently,  in 
the  same  manner.  Some  thinx  that  the  place  at 
which  the  angel  found  the  people  assembled  was 
Shiloh,  and  uiat  the  name  Bochim — ^weeping  or 
lamentation — was  given  to  the  place  callea  by  the 
Septuagint  KXavOvinv  or  KXav&voivecrf  on  account  of 
the  weeping  and  lamentations  of  the  people.  The 
generation  which  knew  Joshua  died.  Another 
veneration  arose.  The  new  generation  could  not 
nave  been  instructed  as  Moses  commanded:  for 
*'  they  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which 
he  had  done  for  Israel."  They  forsook  the  Lord  and 
served  Baal  and  Ashteroth — the  sun  and  moon. 
Ashteroth  may  be  the  same  as  the  Grecian  and 
Homan  Yenus,  worshipped  with  the  same  obscene  rites. 
The  Lord  sold  the  people  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  The  Lord  raised  up  judges  who  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  those  inio  spoiled  them. 
Whilst  the  judge  lived  the  people  obeyed  the  Lord. 
When  the  judge  died  the  people  disobeyed  the  Lord. 
This  instability  was  the  character  of  the  children  of 
Israel  during  me  whole  period  of  their  history  imder 
the  Judges,  a  period  oi  330  years.  This  uncertain 
character  caused  the  decree  to  be  pronounced :  **  I 
ioiU  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  from  before  them  of  the 
nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he  died,"  These  nations 
were  suffered  to  remain  to  prove  Israel  whether  they 
would  keep  the  commandments  of  their  Qod.  There- 
fore they  were  not  driven  out  hastily,  nor  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Joshua. 

fej  The  nations  which  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
were— 1.  The  five  lords  of  the  Philistines.  2.  All 
the  Oanaanites.  3.  The  Sidonians.  4.  The  Hivites, 
who  dwelt  in  Moimt  Lebanon,  from  Mount  Bel- 
Hermon  tinto  the  entering  of  Hamath.  The  children 
of  Israel  dwelt  amongst  the  Canaanites,  Hittites, 
Amorites,  Perrizadtes,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  '*  They 
took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave 
their  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods." 
**  They  served  Baalim  and  the  eroves.  They  wor- 
shipped false  gods:  Baalim,  whose  temples,  and 
altars,^  and  worship  were  in  groves.  Tms  is  the 
condition  of  Israel  b.o.  1402,  twenty-five  years  after 
the  death  of  Joshua." 

/fj  The  seven  nations  of  Canaan  and  the  tribes  of 
Israel  are  now  settled  in  the  promised  land.  The 
seven  nations— 1,  The  Amorites ;  2,  The  Canaanites ; 

8,  The  Girgashites ;  4,  The  Hittites;  5,  The  Hivites ; 
6,  The  Jebusites;  7,  The  Perizzites.  The  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel — 1,  Reuben;  2,  Simeon;  3,  Levi; 
4,  Judah ;  6,  Dan ;  6,  Naphthali ;  7,  Gad ;  8,  Asher; 

9,  Joseph;  10,  Benjamin;  11,  Issachar;  12,  Zebu- 
Ion.  Joseph  was  represented  by  his  son  Ephraim. 
Levi  was  represented  by  Joseph,  son  of  Manasseh. 

U.  The^  writers  on  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
have  considered  the  objections  of  infidelity,  and  have 
reasoned  against  the  objections  and  in  proof  of  ^e 
truth  of  inspiration  and  of  revealed  rehgion.  fa, J 
Leslie  ar^ea  a^;ainst  infidelity  upon  the  facts  recorded, 
establismng  his  four  rules  for  detecting  imposture, 
and  adding  other  three  rules  in  support  of  the  divine 


origin  of  the  Mosaic  institute.  These  rules  may  be 
reduced  to  seven  words,  for  the  sake  of  assisting  the 
memory — 1,  Cognizance;  2,  Publicity;  3,  Bemem- 
branoe;   4,   Date;   5,  Law;   6,  Propheqy;  7,  Type. 

fh  J  Butler's  Analogy  may  be  described  in  few  words. 
The  revelation  of  Gk)d  is  rejected  because  it  has 
certain  irregularities.  But  the  system  of  nature,  as 
the  natural  system  of  the  world,  has  similar  irregu- 
larities. Yet  the  Deist,  who  rejects  inspiration  and 
revealed  religion,  professes  to  believe  in  natural 
reliffion,  as  the  relieion  of  nature. 

Tne  Deist  must,  meref  ore,  embrace  inspiration  and 
revealed  religion  as  well  as  natural  religion,  since 
similar  irregularites  may  be  seen  in  bom.  Or  he 
must  reject  both  on  aocoimt  of  their  irregularities 
and  embrace  the  awful  and  melancholy  creed  of  the 
Atheist,  who  said  in  his  heart  **  There  is  no  Ood." 

fcj  Paley^  in  his  evideneeSy  is  supposed  to  translate 
Butler,  as  Blair,  in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric^  is  sup- 
posed to  translate  Campbell.  Paley  is  supposed, 
therefore,  to  put  the  argument  in  a  simpler  or  in  a 
more  popular  form.  He  divides  his  book  into  three 
parts: — 

1st  Part. — Of  the  direct  historical  evidence  of  Chru- 
tianity,  and  wherein  it  is  disting^uished  from  the 
evidence  alleged  for  other  miracles. 

2nd  Fart. — Of  the  auxiliary  evidences  of  Christianity. 

3rd  Fart. — ^A  brief  consideration  of  some  popular 
objections. 

(d.J  Rev.  Bichard  Watson,  Wesleyan  minister,  in 
his  Theological  Institutes^  has  divided  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion  into — Ist,  The  External  Evidences ; 
2nd,  The  Internal  Evidences;  and  3rd,  The  Collateral 
Evidences.  The  first  class  embraces  ( 1 )  miracle  and  ( 2 ) 
prophecy.  The  second  class  embraces  the  character  of 
the  writers  and  the  nature  of  their  doctrines.  The 
third  class  embraces  the  facts  of  history  as  confirmatory 
of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
or  covenants. 

(e.)  The  words  genuine  and  authentic  are  used  in  the 
same  sense  by  some  authors.  Other  authors  use  the 
word  genuine  to  signify  the  real  author,  and  the 
word  authentic  to  signify  the  truth  of  the  author's 
narrative. 

Thus  a  book  may  be  genuine  but  not  authentic, 
and  may  be  authentic  but  not  genuine.  That  is, 
may  contain  truth,  and  have  a  false  name  for  its 
autiior,  and  be  authentic.  A  book  may  contain 
falsehood,  and  have  a  true  name  for  its  author,  and 
be^nuine. 

Truth  may  he  divided  into  logical  anl  ethical.  1. 
Logical  truth  is  the  agreement  of  speech  with  the 
reedity  of  things.  2.  Ethical  truth  is  the  agreement 
of  the  mind  with  the  words  spoken.  The  same 
person  may  speak  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  same 
breath.  He  may  speak  a  truth  which  he  does  not 
believe,  as  if  he  believed  it.  He  speaks  logpical  truth, 
but  he  tells  an  ethical  lie.  He  may  speak  what  is 
perfectiy  false,  and  believe  it  veiy  sincerely.  He 
speaks  logical  falsehood,  and  yet  he  speaks  ethical 
truth. 

The  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
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TestatnentSf  and  tlie  persons  wlio  copied  and  corrected 
their  manuscripts,  and  who  published  in  manuscript 
their  own  writings,  spoke  and  wrote  logical  and 
ethical  truth.  They  spoke  and  wrote  faetSf  and 
believed  them.  Their  speech  agreed  with  the  reality 
of  things :  it  was  logical  truth.  Their  belief  was  real 
and  had  a  reality  for  its  object.  Their  minds  agreed 
with  their  words  :   it  was  ethical  truth. 

The  conclmion  is,  the  things  recorded  are  facts. 
The  writers  are  true.  Our  faith  is  in  the  living  God. 
This  may  be  a  very  useful  method  of  condensing  all 
arg^uments  upon  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity, 
and  the  credioility  of  the  authors  of  the  Old  and  of 
the  New  Testaments. 

//.)  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  second  Preliminary 
Lecture,  has  given  certain  divisions  of  the  subject  of 
theology  as  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  other  divines, 
and  concludes  by  giving  his  own  division  : — 

(1.)  Bishop  Cleaver  has  made  fourteen  divisions. 
1.  The  first  division  relates  to  Practical  and  Pastoral 
Duties ;  2,  Devotion ;  3,  Beligion  in  general ;  4, 
Revealed  Beligion  ;  5,  The  Scriptures ;  6,  Comments 
on  the  Scriptures;  7,  Concordances,  &c. ;  8,  Doctrines ; 
9,  Creeds,  Articles,  Catechism,  and  liturgy ;  10, 
Sacraments  and  Bites — (subdivided  into  Baptism, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Confirmation) ;  11,  Constitu- 
tion and  EstabHshment  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
12,  Ecclesiastical  History;  13,  Ecclesiastical  Law;  14, 
Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

(2.)  Bishop  Tomline  divides  the  subject  into  four 
parts.  1,  The  first  relates  to  Exposition  of  the 
Scriptures ;  2,  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures ; 
3,  The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  4,  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  including 
sermons  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

{S.)  A  fourfold  division  of  theology  has  been  long  in 
use  among  the  German  divifies.  1,  The  first  division 
relates  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
termed  Expository  Theology ;  2,  The  second  is  called, 

The  niunefi  of  the  Judges.  Date. 

1.  Othniel      b.c.  1425 

2.  Ehud ,  1336 

3.  Shamgar ,,  .... 

4.  Deborah  and  Barak „  1316 

5.  Gideon       „  1256 

6.  Abimelech  (K)        „  1209 

7.  Tolah         „  1206 

8.  Jair „  1188 

9.  Jephthah „  1161 

10.  Ibzan        „  1137 

11.  Elon „  1130 

12.  Abdon       „  1120 

13.  Samson     ..     (died  b.o.  1120)  „  1141 

14.  EH (diedj       ..      ..  „  1141 

15.  Samuel      . .      . .     (died)       . .      . .  „  1060 

{a,)  From  Othniel  to  the  death  of  Samuel,  b.c.  from 
1425  to  1060 — 365  years. 

(h.)  From  Othniel  to  the  death  of  Saul,  b.o.  from  1425 
to  1056 — 369  years. 

(e.)  Detached  Narratives. — 1,  Micah's  idolatry,  b.c. 
1406 ;  2,  The  insult  and  death  of  the  Levite's  concubine, 
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by  way  of  eminence,  Systematic  Theology,  it  includes 
both  evidences  and  doctrines  ;  3,  The  thLrd  division  is 
called  Historical  Theology;  4,  The  fourth  and  last 
division  is  called  Pastord.  Theology,  comprehending 
such  subjects  as  relate  especially  to  the  dutiea  of  a 
parish  priest. 

(4.)  Bishop  Marsh  lays  down,  as  the  groundwork  of 
all  theological  study,  the  Bible,  that  book  "  of  which 
our  own  church  declares,  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  the  faith."— (^r^  VI.)  He  then,  at  the 
close  of  his  lecture,  gives  his  summing  up  thus: 
**  Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  branches  of  meology 
thus  formed  and  arranged  according  to  the  principle 
laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture : — 

^'  I.  The  first  branch  relates  to  the  criticiBm  of  the 
Bible. 

**  II.  The  second  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

**  m.  The  third  to  the  authenticity  and  credibility 
of  the  Bible. 

"  rv.  The  fourth  to  the  evidences  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  religions  recorded  in  it. 

''  V.  The  fifth  branch  relates  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible. 

"  VI.  The  sixth  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  which 
branch  is  subdivided  into  faj  doctrines  deduced 
by  the  Church  of  England,  /"hj  doctrines  deduced 
by  other  churches. 

"vii.  The  seventh  and  last  branch  relates  to 
ecclesiastical  history." 

The  careful  study  of  these  divisions  of  theological 
study  will  open  the  imderstanding  to  perceive  how 
one  division  is  connected  with  another,  and  how  the 
greater  number  of  divisions  may  be  included  in  the 
lesser  number. 

III.  The  death  of  Joshua,  b.c.  1427 ;  the  rise  of 
Othniel  b.c  1425  ;  the  anointing  of  Saul,  b.c.  1095 ; 
from  Othniel  to  Saul  330  years. 

From  whom  they  freed  the  people,  &c. 
Cushan  Bishathaim,  JT.  of  Mesopotamia. 
. .     Eghn^  K.  of  Moah. 
. .     The  Philistines. 

Jahin,  K.  of  Canaan.    Sisera.    Jael. 
. .     ITie  Midianites. 
. .     Jotham's  curse  fulfilled. 
. .     Buried  in  Shamir. 
. .      . .     Buried  in  Canaan. 

The  Amorites. 
. .      . .     Thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters. 
. .     Buried  in  Zebulon. 
. .     Forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews. 
. .     The  Philistines. 
..     . .     His  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas. 
. .     His  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah. 

B.C.  1406 ;  3,  The  war  against  Benjamin,  b.o.  1406 ; 
4,  Jabe^-GHead  destroyed,  b.c.  1406  ;  5,  The  rape  of 
the  daughters  of  ShUuh.  These  thinffs  happened 
nineteen  years  after  the  rise  of  Othnid,  b.c.  1425. 
Judges  xvii.-xxi. 

(d.)  The  history  or  narrative  of  Buth,  a  period  of 
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ten  years  from  b.o.  1322  to  b.o.  1312,  is  designed 
to  show  the  family  of  David  from  Fharez,  son  of 
Tamar.  1,  Pharez;  2,  Hezrou;  3,  Bam;  4,  Amina- 
dab ;  5,  Nashon ;  6,  Salmon ;  7^  Boaz ;  8,  Obed ;  9, 
Jesse;  10,  Dayid.  Ten  generations  are  accounted 
for  in  descent  from  Tamar  and  Judah.  Boaz  is  the 
great-grandfather  of  David.  The  narrative  is  dated 
in  the  beginning  or  thirteenth  year  of  the  second 
centuiy  of  the  period  of  the  government  of  Israel  by 
the  Judges. 

(«.)  Certain  names  of  kings  are  mentioned  in  the  Pealms, 
These  kings  were  slain  by  Moses,  by  the  men  of 
Ephraim,  by  Gtideon : — 
,  (  Sihon,  long  of  the  Amorites  (  qi^-  v  %j- 
»•     Og,_ldBgolBaahan  j  Slam  by  Moses. 


These  four  princes  perished  in  this  war.  The  men 
of  Ephraim  slew  two  princes.  Gideon  slew  two 
princes.  The  men  of  Ephraim  were  disposed  to  be 
ang^  with  (Hdeon  for  completing  the  ddteat  of  the 
Midianites  without  their  assistance.  He  pacified  his 
friends,  the  Ephraimites,  by  expressing  his  belief  in 
their  superior  success  in  the  war :  ''Is  not  the  glean- 
ing of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage 
of  Abiezer  ?  ^^^— Judges  viii.  2.  Gideon  asked  for  the 
golden  ornaments  of  his  conquered  enemies ;  he  re- 
ceived them.  Earrings,  collars,  ornaments,  weighed 
one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold. 
The  value  may  be  considered  as  equjal  £3,100  sterling. 
Gideon  made  an  ephod,  a  priest's  garment,  out  of 
this  gold.  Gideon  is  supposed  to  have  made  a 
tabernacle  and  to  have  had  a  priest  who  wore  an 
ephod  made  out  of  this  gold.  The  result  was  that  all 
Israel  went  to  this  place  of  worship,  and  that  it  became 
a  snare  to  Gideon  and  to  his  house.  The  country  en- 
joyed  peace  and  was  in  quietness  forty  years  in  the 
time  of  Gtideon.  Jerubbaal,  that  is  Gideon,  the  son 
of  Joashy  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house.  Joash, 
his  father,  called  his  son  Gideon,  Jerubbaal,  because 
he  had  thrown  down  Baal's  altar.  (Hdeon  had  three 
score  and  ten  sons.  He  had  many  wives.  His  con- 
cubine in  Shechem  bare  to  Gideon  a  son,  whose  name 
was  Abimelech.  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  died  in  a 
good  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Joaah  his  father,  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites,  B.C. 
1209.  Ophrah,  the  birthplace  of  Gideon,  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  ''  The  Israelites,  after  the  death 
of  GKdeon,  followed  Baalim  and  made  Baal-Berith 
their  god."  They  were  ungrateful  to  God  and  to  the 
family  of  GKdeon,  by  whom  GK)d  had  granted  to  them 
deliverance  from  their  enemies,  the  Midianites. 
Gideon  would  not  be  king,  though  his  countrymen, 
after  his  victory,  requested  that  he  would  accept  the 
honour.  "I  will  not  rule  over  you,  nor  shall  my 
son  rule  over  you;  the  Lord  shidl  rule  over  you." 
Judges  viii.  23. 

(g).  Shibboleth  and  Sibboleth.— The  Ephraimites 
raised  an  army,  crossed  the  Jordan,  went  northward, 
and  prepared  to  fight  against  Jepthah,  because  he 


had  not  called  on  them  to  join  with  li™  in  the  war 
against  the  children  of  Ammon.  Jepthah  gathered 
all  the  men  of  Gilead  and  fought  with  Ephraim. 
The  GUeadites  smote  the  Ephraimites  and  nad  no 
goodwill  towards  them  because  the  Ephraimites  re- 
proached them  and  called  the  Grileadites  "  fugitives 
of  Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites  and  among  the 
Manassites."  The  children  of  Ephraim  fled.  The 
Gileadites  took  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  and  inter- 
cepted the  retreat  of  the  Ephraimites.  The  Gileadites 
questioned  the  retreating  army:  "Art  thou  an 
Ephraimite ? "  If  he  said  "Nay,"  they  said  unto 
him,  "Say  Shibboleth,"  and  he  said  "Sibboleth." 
The  Gileadites  took  him  and  slew  him  in  the  passages 
of  the  Jordan.  In  this  manner  forty-two  mousand 
Ephraimites  perished.  This  was  a  very  vindictive 
termination  of  a  victoiy.  Jephthah  the  Gileadite 
judged  Israel  six  years.  He  cued  and  was  buried  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead.  Whether  he  offered  his 
daughter  in  sacrifice  is  a  matter  upon  which  contrary 
opinions  are  held.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  unto 
her  according  to  his  vow,  and  she  was  offered  in 
sacrifice.    Jepthah  died  b.c.  1137. — Judges  zi.-zii. 

IV.  The  Book  of  Judges,  iii.-xvi.  inclusive. — The 
first  two  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges,  and  the  first 
seven  verses  of  the  third,  are  pardy  belonging  to 
the  book  of  Joshua,  and  partly  belonging  to  the 
book  of  Judges.  The  conduct  of  the  Israelites  during 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua  and  of  his  companions  was 
regulated  by  respect  for  those  who  had  witnessed 
God's  wonderful  works  in  favour  of  his  people. 
When  Joshua  and  his  companions  in  arms  were  re- 
moved from  this  world  the  people  felt  no  restraint. 
They  imitated  the  religion  of  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan.  They  made  intermarriages  with  the  people 
of  the  land.  They  served  Baalim.  They  worshipped 
in  groves,  Ashteroth,  the  Moon  or  Yenus.  This  sin 
of  idolatry  was  the  sin  of  the  people  on  account  of 
which  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  their 
enemies.  The  same  determined  adherence  to  idolatry 
characterised  the  Hebrew  people  even  to  the  captivity 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  lustory  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Judges  and  under  the  Kings  is  a  series  of  HiTming  in 
acts  of  idolatry,  of  punishment,  and  of  repentance. 
The  mercy  of  God  was  manifest  in  sparing  a  people 
so  highly  favoured  by  divine  instruction,  and  so 
rebeUious  against  the  laws  of  Gtod  which  they  had 
vowed  to  obey. 

I.  B.C.  1425. — ^The  Lord  sold  his  people  Israel  into 
the  hands  of  Cushanrishathaim,  Tdng  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  Gbeek  name  of  Aram-na-haraim,  a 
country  between  two  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, and  celebrated  in  scripture  as  the  first  dwell- 
ing of  men  after  the  deluge.  Israel  served  Cushan- 
ri^athaim  eight  years.  Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother,  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
to  deliver  his  people.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,  ana  his  hand  prevailed  against  Cushan- 
rishathaim. The  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Othniel, 
the  son  of  Kenaz,  died. 

n.  B.C.  1336. — The  children  of  Israel  again  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.    The  Lord  raised  up 
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Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  agaiBst  Israel.  He  united  with 
his  own  army  the  armies  of  Ammon  and  Amalek. 
He  smote  Israel  and  possessed  the  city  of  Palmtrees. 
The  children  of  Israel  served  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
during  the  succeeding  eighteen  years.  Israel  re- 
pented. They  cried  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  heard 
their  cry.  He  raised  up  for  them  a  deliverer,  Ehud, 
the  son  of  Oera,  a  Benjamite— a  man  left-handed. 
By  him  the  children  of  Israel  sent  a  present  (their 
tribute)  to  Eglon,  king  of  Moab.  Ehud  aimed  him- 
self with  a  two-edged  dagger,  a  cubit  long,  and  he 
did  gird  it  under  his  raiment  upon  his  ri^t  thigh. 
He  placed  his  dagger  wisely.  His  left  hand  could 
easily  command  it.  He  entered  into  the  presence  of 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab.  He  offered  the  present.  He 
sent  away  those  who  carried  the  present.  He  him- 
self turned  again  from  the  quarries  (or  places  of  idols) 
near  Gilgal.  He  addressed  Eglon  with  apparent 
good  intention — ^*  I  have  a  secret  errand  unto  thee, 
0  king."  All  who  stood  by  him  went  out  from  him. 
Ehud  approached  Eglon  and  said:  **  I  have  a  mes- 
sage from  Gh>d  unto  thee."  He  arose  out  of  his  seat. 
Ehud  drew  his  dagger  and  thrust  it  into  Eglon's 
belly.  Ehud  retirea  through  the  porch  after  he  had 
fastened  the  doors  of  Egloir s  apartment.  The  king's 
servants  fearing  that  the  delay  was  occasioned  by 
some  misfortune,  took  a  key  and  opened  the  door. 
They  found  their  lord  dead  on  the  earth.  Ehud 
escaped  during  the  delay.  He  blew  the  trumpet  in 
Ephraim.  He  raised  an  army.  He  led  his  aimy  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan.  The  Moabites  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Jordan  endeavoured  to  escape  through 
the  fords.  Ehud  and  his  army  intercepted  their  re- 
treat. The  Moabites  were  slain.  Tenmousand  men 
of  valour  perished.  Moab  was  subdued.  The  land 
had  rest  fourscore  years.  The  assassination  of  Eglon 
is  by  no  means  an  honourable  action. 

III.  Bhamgar,  after  Ehud,  was  judge.  He  was 
the  son  Anath.  He  slew  wi^  an  ox-goad  six  htm- 
dred  men  of  the  Philistines.  He  sdso  delivered 
Israel. 

IV.  B.C.  1316. — ^Deborah  and  Barak.— The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
when  Ehud  was  dead.  The  Lord  sold  them  into  the 
hand  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in 
Hazor.  The  csiptain  of  his  host  was  Sisera,  who 
dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles.  He  had  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron.  During  twenty  years  he 
mightily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel.  Deborah, 
a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  judged  Israel  at 
that  time.  Her  dwelling  was  imder  the  palm  tree 
of  Deborah,  betwen  Hamah  and  Bethel,  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  The  children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for 
judgment.  She  sent  and  called  Barak,  the  son  of 
Abinoam,  out  of  Kedesh-naphtali.  She  assured  him 
of  the  divine  favour  in  the  undertaking  which  she 
proposed :  "  Go,  and  draw  toward  Mount  Tabor,  and 
take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  children  of 
Naphtali  and  of  the  children  of  Zebulun.  I  will 
draw  imto  thee  to  the  river  Kishon,  Sisera  the 
captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  his  chariots  and  his 
multitude,   and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thy  hand. 
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Barak  replied  that  he  would  go  if  ahe  aooompanied 
him.  Deborah  consented,  but  declared  that  the 
victory  would  not  be  to  Barak's  honour,  ^'for  the 
Lord  shall  sell  SisSra  into  the  hand  of  a  woman." 
Deborah  arose  and  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh. 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  obeved  the  summons  of  Barak 
and  came  to  Kedesh.  Heber,  the  Kenite,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses, 
severed  himself  from  the  Kenites  and  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  which  is  by  Kedesh. 

Sisera  collected  his  forces.  Barak  went  down  from 
Mount  Tabor  with  his  ten  thousand  men.  The 
Canaanites  were  discomfited.  The  wind  blew  in  their 
faces.  A  violent  hail-storm  was  driven  agaimit  them. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,  He 
lighted  down  from  his  chariot,  and  fled  on  his  feet. 
Barak  pursued  after  the  discomfited  host  to  BLaro- 
sheth  of  the  G^ildles.  All  the  host  of  Sisera  fell 
upon  the  edge  of  the  sword.  There  was  not  a  man 
left. 

There  was  peace  between  Jabin,  the  king  of 
Canaan,  who  dwelt  in  Hasor,  and  the  house  of  Heber 
the  Kenite.  SisSra  fled  to  the  tent  of  Jael,  the  wife 
of  Heber  the  Kenite.  She  went  out  to  meet  him. 
She  invited  him  to  come  into  her  tent.  She  assured 
him  of  his  safety.  ''Fear  not."  She  covered  him 
with  a  mantle.  She  promised  that  she  would 
not  inform  any  person  of  his  hiding.  He  asked  for 
water.  She  opened  a  bottle  of  milk  and  gave  to  him 
drink,  and  covered  him.  He  was  asleep.  Jael, 
Heber's  wife,  took  a  nail  of  the  tent  and  took  a 
hammer  and  went  softly  to  him.  She  smote  the  nail 
into  his  temple,  and  fastened  it  to  the  ground;  for 
he  was  fast  a!aleep  and  weary.  ''  So  he  med."  This 
action  of  Jael  has  the  character  of,  or  looks  very 
like  to,  an  action  of  the  grossest  breach  of  faith  and 
of  hospitality.     Perhaps  it  is  what  it  appears  to  be. 

After  this  defeat  Jabin  failed  to  recover  his  domi- 
nion over  the  children  of  Israel.  They  prevailed 
against  him,  and  utterly  destroyed  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan. 

Deborah  was  a  prophetess.  She  predicted  the 
fate  of  Sisera.  She  was  also  a  poetess.  She  com- 
posed the  triumphal  song  which  she  and  Barak  sang 
m  celebration  of  their  victoiy  over  Jabin,  king  ol 
Canaan,  and  over  Sisera,  the  captain  of  the  army  of 
Jabin.  The  song  of  Deborah  is  one  of  those  produc- 
tions of  antiquity  which  no  succeeding  age  has  sur- 
passed. Perhaps  the  song  of  Debonui  has  no  rival. 
— Judges  V.  B.o.  1296.    The  land  had  rest  forty  years. 

y.  B.o.  1256.  The  children  of  Israel  again  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  delivered 
them  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years.  The 
Israelites  made  for  their  own  safety  dens,  caves,  and 
strongholds  in  the  mountains.  The  Midianites  used 
to  come  into  the  lands  of  the  Israelites  at  harvest- 
times,  and  cany  away  their  crops  and  their  cattle. 
The  children  of  Israel  were  greatly  impoverished  by 
this  plundering  system  of  the  Midianites,  and  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord.  The  Lord  sent  a  prophet  to 
them  who  reminded  them  of  Gk)d's  goodness  and  of 
their  disobedience. 
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An  anffel  of  the  Lord  came  and  sat  under  an  oak 
in  OphruL,  the  property  of  Joash  the  Abiezrite.  His 
son  Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine-press  to  hide 
it  from  the  Midianites.  The  angel  encouraged 
GKdeon  to  undertake  the  deliverance  of  his  country 
from  Midianitish  oppression.  (Hdeon  must  entertain 
the  angel.  The  kid  was  killed  and  dressed.  The 
ephah  of  flour  was  baked.  Gideon  put  the  flesh 
into  a  basket ;  he  put  the  broth  into  a  pot ;  he  carried 
them  out  to  the  angel  and  presented  his  hospitable 
repast.  The  angel  directed  Gideon  to  put  the  flesh 
and  the  cakes  upon  the  rock,  and  to  pour  out  the 
broth.  Gideon  did  so.  The  angel  toucned  the  flesh 
and  the  unleayened  cakes  with  the  end  of  his  staff. 
Fire  came  out  of  the  rock  and  consumed  the  flesh 
And  the  cakes.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  departed 
out  of  GKdeon's  sight. 

GKdeon  feared.  The  Lord  encouraged  him :  ''Peace 
be  unto  thee ;  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die."  Gideon 
built  an  altar  there  imto  the  Lord  and  caUed  it 
Jehovah-Shalom — "the  Lord  send  peace."  It  re- 
mained in  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites. 

The  Lord,  in  that  night,  ordered  Gideon  to  throw 
down  the  altar  of  Baal,  to  cut  down  the  grove,  to 
build  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  to  use  the  trees  of  the 
grove  for  firewood,  and  to  offer  his  father's  bullock, 
flie  second  bullock,  in  sacrifice.  (Hdeon  took  ten 
men  of  his  servants  and  performed  the  task  which 
the  Lord  had  assigned  to  him. 

The  men  in  the  city  heard  in  the  morning  how 
Baal's  altar  had  been  overthrown.  They  said  to 
Joash,  **  Brine  out  thy  son  that  he  may  die."  Joash 
replied,  "Let  him  who  pleadeth  for  Baal  be  put  to 
death."  He  called  his  son  Jerubbaal,  saying,  "  Let 
Baal  plead  against  him,  because  he  hath  thrown 
down  his  altar." 

The  Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  the  children  of 
the  east,  went  over  and  pitched  in  the  valley  of 
JezreeL 

Gideon  prayed  to  God  to  ^;rant  to  him  two  signs, 
if  God  would  give  to  him  victory  over  his  enemies. 
He  would  put  a  fleece  of  wool  on  the  floor — 1,  If  he 
found  dew  on  the  fleece  and  none  on  the  floor,  he 
would  receive  this  as  the  favourable  sign  for  the  first 
night;  2,  If  he  found  dew  on  the  ground  and  none 
on  the  fleece,  he  would  receive  that  as  the  favour- 
able sign  for  the  second  night.  God  granted  to 
GKdeon  these  signs  of  divine  favour. 

Jerubbaal,  who  is  Gideon,  collected  an  army. 
They  pitched  by  the  well  of  Harod.  The  enemy 
were  on  the  north  side  of  them  by  the  hill  of  Moreh  in 
the  valley.  The  Lord  would  give  the  victory  to 
Gtideon  in  such  a  manner  as  would  prevent  the 
Israelites  from  boasting  that  their  own  hand  had 
saved  ihem.  Gideon  must  proclaim  that  all  the 
timid  and  fearful  may  return.  Twenty-two  thou- 
sand men  left  the  camp.  Ten  thousand  remained. 
Gideon,  by  the  command  of  the  Lord,  brought  his 
men  down  to  the  water.  Three  htindred  lapped  the 
water,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  putting  their  hands  to  their 
mouths.  All  me  other  men  bowed  down  upon  their 
knees  to  the  water.    The  Lord  assured  Gideon  that 


he  would  save  him  by  the  three  hundred  men  who 
lapped  the  water.    The  other  men  might  return. 

Gideon  was  directed  by  the  Lord  to  go  down  to 
the  host  of  Midian,  and  to  take  with  him  Fhurah 
his  servant.  The  men  were  numerous  as  grass- 
hoppers. Their  camels  were  numerous  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea.  Gideon  and  Phurah  overheard  a  man 
tell  to  his  companion  a  dream  which  he  had  dreamed : 
"  A  cake  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of 
Midian,  and  came  to  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it 
fell,  and  overfcumed  it,  that  the  tent  lay  alonff." 
His  companion  answered,  "This  is  nothing  Sae 
save  the  sword  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man 
of  Israel:  for  into  his  hand  hath  God  delivered 
Midian  and  all  the  host." 

When  Gideon  heard  this  conversation  he  wor- 
shipped, returned  to  his  host,  and  said,  "  Arise,  for 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the  host  of 
Midian."  (Hdeon  divided  his  three  himdred  men 
into  three  companies.  He  put  a  sword  into  every 
man's  hand,  with  empty  pitchers.  He  put  lamps 
within  the  pitchers.  He  directed  the  tnree  com- 
panies to  look  on  him  and  do  as  he  did.  To  blow 
with  their  trumpets  when  they  heard  the  sound  of 
his  trumpet,  and  say,  "The  sword  of  tiie  Lord  and 
(Hdeon."  The  command  was  carefully  obeyed. 
Gideon  blew  with  his  trumpet  and  brake  his  pitcher, 
his  men  imitated  his  example.  They  all  cried,  "  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  (Hdeon."  The  host  of  Midian 
were  roused  from  their  sleep.  They  heard  the  soimd 
of  trumpets,  they  saw  the  surrounding  liehts  of 
enemies,  they  heard  the  war  cnr.  A  panic  seized  the 
host  of  Midian.  The  effects  of  the  panic  were  fear- 
ful. Every  man's  sword  was  a^cunst  his  fellow. 
They  fled  to  Beth-Sattein  (not  mentioned  in  any  other 
part  of  scripture),  in  Zererath,  and  to  the  border  of 
Abel-meholah  unto  Tabbath. 

NaphtaJi,  Asher,  Manasseh  sent  forth  their  armies 
to  pursue  the  Midianites.  (Hdeon  sent  messeng^ers 
through  Ephraim,  calling  on  them  to  come  down 
against  Mioian  and  to  take,  before  the  Midianites 
could  reach  the  water,  the  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
leading  to  Beth-bara,  perhaps  Bethabara.  Gideon's 
command  was  obeyed.  They  took  two  princes  of  the 
Midianites,  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  slew  Oreb  on  the 
rock  Oreb.  They  slew  Zeeb  at  the  winepress  of  Zeeb. 
They  brought  the  heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  (Hdeon 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  b.o.  1249.  (Hdeon  died, 
B.C.  1209. 

yi.  B.o.  1209. — Abitnsleeh,  called  bv  his  father 
Abimelech,  sig^nifyuig  the  authority  which  his  father 
had  in  Israef— "  My  father  is  kmg,  or  my  father 
hath  reigned."  Perhaps  his  mother  had  some  in- 
fluence in  the  giving  of  this  name.  After  all  the 
valour  of  (Hdeon,  and  the  forty  years  peace  resulting 
from  his  valour,  his  countrymen  shewed  no  gratefiu 
remembrance  of  the  father,  and  no  kindness  to  the 
house  or  family  of  Jerubbaal — that  is  Gideon. 

Why  this  ingratitude  disgraced  the  conduct  of  the 
children  of  Israel  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
words,  "As  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  the  children 
of  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  and  made 
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Baal-berith  their  God."  They  loved  a  religion  which 
permitted  whoring  as  a  part  of  the  worship.  The 
words  in  this  passage,  '^  went  a  whoring/'  must  be 
taken  in  this  sense: — ^The  corruption  of  doctrine 
causes  a  corruption  of  morals.  The  ceremonial  be- 
comes more  corrupt,  the  rites  more  depraved,  and 
the  morals  more  degenerate  as  time  roUs  on.  In 
the  conduct  of  Gideon  there  may  be  seen  a  disposi- 
tion for  revenge  in  his  treatment  of  tlie  men  of 
Succoth  and  of  Penuel  who  had  refused  to  give  pro- 
visions to  his  wearied  army  when  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  With  the  briars  of 
the  wilderness  he  taught  the  elders  of  Succoth,  or  he 
tore  the  men  of  Succoth.  He  beat  down  the  tower 
of  Penuel  and  slew  the  men  of  the  city.  He  declared 
to  Zebah  and  Zahnunna,  ''If  ye  had  spared  the 
men  whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor,  they  were  my  brethren, 
the  sons  of  my  mother;  as  the  Lord  liveth,  if  ye  had 
saved  Ihem  alive,  I  would  not  slay  you."  Gideon 
slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  He  ordered  Jether,  his 
eldest  son,  to  slay  them.  The  youth  drew  not  his 
sword.    He  feared,  because  he  was  a  youth. 

The  son  of  the  concubine  manifested  a  disposition 
worthy  of  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi.  He  conspii^  with 
his  mother's  relatives  in  Shechem.  The  Shechemites 
consented  to  follow  Abimelech.  They  said,  he  is  our 
brother.  They  gave  to  him  three  score  and  ten  pieces 
of  silver  out  of  the  house  of  Baal-berith.  With  this 
money  he  hired  vain  and  li^ht  persons  who  followed 
him.  He  and  his  compamons  went  to  his  father's 
house  in  Ophrah,  and  slew  his  brethren,  the  sons  of 
Jerubbaal,  upon  one  stone.  The  youngest  hid  himself, 
Jotham,  and  thus  escaped.  The  house  of  Millo,' 
perhaps  a  family  of  iimuence  in  Shechem,  and  the 
men  of  Shechem  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the  plain 
of  the  pillar  which  was  in  Shechem.  When  Jotham 
heard  this  report  of  Abimelech's  successful  viUany, 
he  stood  on  Mount  Gerizim  and  addressed  the  She- 
chemites, ''The  trees  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them;  and  they  said  to  the  olive  tree,  Beign 
thou  over  us.  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them. 
Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith,  by  me,  they 
honour  Gx>d  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees?  And  the  trees  said  to  the  figtree,  Gome 
thou  and  reign  over  us.  But  the  figtree  said  unto 
them.  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,  and  my  good 
fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?  Then 
said  the  trees  unto  the  vine.  Come  thou  and  reign 
over  us.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I 
leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and 
go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?  Then  said  all 
the  trees  unto  the  bramble  (thistle).  Come  thou  and 
reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees. 
If,  in  truth,  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come 
and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow;  and  if  not,  let  fire 
come  out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon."  Jotham  forcibly  applied  this  parable, 
16-17-18-19  verses;  and  in  verse  20  concluded  his  ad- 
dress— "  But  if  not  rif  ye  have  not  dealt  truly  and 
sincerely  with  Jerubbaal  and  with  his  house)  let  fire 
come  out  from  Abimelech  and  devour  the  men  of 
Shechem  and  the  hotise  of  Millo;  and  let  the  fire 
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come  out  from  the  men  of  Sheohem  and  devour 
Abimelech."  Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled,  and  weat 
to  Beer,  and  dwelt  there,  for  fear  of  Abimelech  his 
brother. 

"  When  Abimelech  had  reigned  three  vears  over 
Israel,  Otod  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech 
and  the  men  of  Shechem;  and  the  men  of  Shechem 
dealt  treacherously  with  Abimelech."  Gt>d  so  ordered 
matters  that  a  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon 
Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shediem  on  account  of 
their  murder  and  their  consent  to  the  murder  of  the 
sons  of  Jerubbaal — GKdeon. 

The  Shechemites  received  Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebed, 
with  his  brethren  who  had  come  over  to  Shechem. 
The  men  of  Shechem  put  their  confidence  in  QwblL 
The  men  of  Shechem  had  set  liars  in  wait  for  Abime- 
lech in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  they  robbed 
all  whopassea  in  that  way.  This  was  told  to  Abime- 
lech. Tne  men  of  Shechem  gathered  their  grapes, 
made  wine,  drank,  and  were  meny,  want  into  the 
house  of  their  God  and  cursed  Abimelech.  Gaal 
increased  in  confidence  and  prepared  to  meet  Abime- 
lech in  the  field.  He  challenged  Abimelech.  Zebul 
sent  a  message  to  Abimelech,  directing  him  to  form 
an  ambuscade.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Gaal 
and  his  aimy.  They  were  forced  to  retreat,  and  to 
find  shelter  in  Shechem.  Zebul,  the  ruler  of  Shechem, 
"thrust  out"  Ot&al  and  his  brethren  from  Shechem. 
Abimelech  dwelt  at  Arumah.  Abimelech  laid  wait 
for  the  Shechemites  a  second  time,  defeated  them, 
took  the  city,  slew  the  inhabitants,  beat  down 
the  city,  and  "sowed  it  with  salt."  They  who 
escaped  fled  into  a  hold  of  the  house  of  their 
god  Berith.  These  men  had  been  in  the  tower 
of  Shechem.  This  was  told  to  Abimelech.  He  went 
to  Mount  Zalmon,  having  an  axe.  He  ordered  his 
men  to  do  as  he  did.  Abimelech  and  his  men  cut  each 
of  them  a  branch  from  a  tree,  and  earned  it  every 
one  of  them  on  his  shoulder.  They  laid  these 
branches  in  a  heap  near  to  the  hold  in  which  the  men 
of  Shechem  had  taken  refuge.  They  set  the  branches 
on  fire.  Thus  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem 
died;  also,  about  a  thousand  men  and  women. — 
PyrrhuSf  at  the  aiege  of  Theh^s,  was  killed  hy  apiece  of  a 
tile  thrown  hy  a  woman, 

Abimelech  went  to  Thebez,  encamped  against  it, 
and  took  it.  There  was  a  strong  tower  in  the  city. 
The  men  and  the  women  fled  into  it,  shut  it,  and  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Abimelech  intended  to 
bum  the  tower  and  came  near  to  the  door.  A  woman 
cast  a  piece  of  a  null-stone  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  thus  fractured  his  skull. 
The  dying  man  called  on  his  armour-bearer  to  slay 
him,  lest  it  should  be  said  "a  woman  slew  me." 
The  young  man  thrust  him  through  with  his  sword. 
The  men  of  Israel  saw  that  Abmielech  was  dead, 
and,  according  to  custom,  dispersed,  and  returned  to 
their  own  homes.  The  explanation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  Abimelech  and  of  the  men  of 
Shechem  towards  the  house  of  Gideon,  and  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Shechemites  and  Abimelech  is 
given  so  that  we  may  understand  that  QtcA  pennitted 
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the  crimey  and  caufied  the  murderers  to  pimifih  them- 
selyefi.  *'  Upon  them  came  the  curse  of  Jotham,  the 
son  of  JerubbaaL" — Judges  ix. 

VJUL.  B.C.  1206. — lola,  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son  of 
DodOy  a  man  of  Issachar,  arose  after  Abimelech. 
He  dwelt  in  Shamir  in  Mount  Ephraim.  He  judged 
Israel  twenty  and  three  years.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  Shamir. 

YUUL.  B.O.  1183. — JaiTy  a  Gileadite,  succeeded  in 
the  Government  of  Israel.  He  judged  Israel  twenty 
and  two  years.  He  had  thirty  sons  who  rode  on 
thirty  ass  colts.  They  had  thirty  cities,  which  are 
called  Hayoth-Jair,  villages  of  Jair,  unto  this  day 
(when  the  writer  or  tranfi^niber  was  writing  the  ac- 
count), which  are  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  Jair  died 
and  was  buried  in  Gamon,  a  dty  of  Manasseh,  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  GKlead.  Thebez, 
where  Abimelech  was  killed,  was  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 

IX.  B.C.  1161. — ^The  children  of  Israel  again  for- 
soolcthe  Lord,  and  again  did  evil  in  his  sight.  They 
ceased  to  serve  God.  They  multiplied  their  deities. 
They  served — 1.  Baalim;  2.  Ashtoroth;  3.  The  gods 
of  Syria;  4.  The  gods  of  Zidon;  6.  The  gods  of  Moab; 
6.  The  gods  of  Ammon;  7.  The  gods  of  the  Philis- 
tines. The  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  and  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  This 
oppression  continued  for  eighteen  years  upon  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half— 1.  Eeuben;  2.  Gad;  3.  The  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  people,  in  their  sufferings, 
cried  unto  the  Lord.  They  put  away  the  strange 
gods  from  among  them,  and  served  the  Lord.  The 
Ajnmorites  were  encamped  in  Gilead.  The  Israelites 
were  encamped  in  Mizpeh.  The  Israelites  had  no 
leader.  They  offered  to  him  who  could  lead  them 
against  the  Ammorites  that  he  should  be  over  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Gilead. 

Jephthah  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour.  He  was  a 
GHeadite.  He  was  the  son  of  a  harlot.  His  father's 
name  was  Gilead.  Gilead's  wife  had  sons.  They 
thrust  out  Jephthah — **  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our 
father's  house,  for  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange 
woman."  Jephthah  fled  to  Tob,  a  country  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  Manasseh's  portion.  Yain 
persons  came  to  him.  He  became  their  leader  and 
uved  by  plunder.  His  brethren  learned  that  his  skill 
and  discipline  were  celebrated.  They  sent  to  him 
messengers  who  should  invite  him  to  take  command 
of  their  army  against  the  Ammorites.  He  reminded 
his  brethren  oi  their  conduct  towards  him.  The 
elders  and  his  brethren  uniting  in  opinion  that  Jeph- 
thah should  be  their  leader  against  the  Ammorites, 
influenced  Jephthah  to  think  himself  safe  amongst 
his  brethren.  He  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
army,  and  returned  to  CHlead.  He  had  received  the 
promise  of  the  headship  if  he  had  success  against  the 
Ammorites,  and  if  he  returned  in  safety  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Jephthah  and  all  the  people  and 
their  elders  agreed;  and  Jephthah  uttered  all  his 
words  before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh. 

Jephthah  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon.    The  message  which  they  delivered 


shews  how  skilful  a  statesman  Jephthah  was. 
Chapter  si.,  verses  12-27  inclusive,  contain  the  mes- 
sage. The  statement  is  clear.  The  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  his  country  proves  that  he  had  veiy  care- 
fully read  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  king  of 
Ammon  did  not  regard  the  message  of  Jephthah. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jephthah.  He 
passed  over  Gilead,  Manasseh,  and  from  Mizpeh  of 
Gilead  he  passed  over  to  the  children  of  Ammon.  On 
this  occasion  Jephthah  made  his  rash  vow.  What- 
ever came  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house,  upon  his 
victorious  return  from  the  battle-field,  "  shall  surely 
be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  as  a  burnt  offer- 

He  did  obtain  the  victory.  He  smote  the  Ammo- 
nites from  Aroer  to  Minni&,  twenty  cities,  and  into 
the  plain  of  the  vineyards,  with  a  very  great 
slaughter.  *^  Then  the  children  of  Ammon  were 
subdued  before  the  children  of  Israel."  Jephthah 
came  to  Mizpeh  to  his  house.  His  daughter  came  out 
to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  She  was 
his  only  child.  Jephthah  rent  his  clothes.  He  told 
to  his  daughter  the  cause  of  his  grief.  She  exhorted 
her  father  to  keep  his  promise  in  remembrance  of  the 
deliverance  which  God  had  given  to  Israel  by  his 
hand.  The  vow  was  fulfilled  or  performed.  The 
victim  was  offered  in  sacrifice.  Such  was  the  result 
of  the  worship  of  Moloch  and  of  his  bloody  ritual 
among  the  lisraelites.  *  *  The  daughters  of  Israel  went 
yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  the 
Gileadite,  four  days  in  a  year," 

The  Ephraimites  passed  over  Jordan  to  fight  against 
Jephthah.  The  result  was  in  favour  of  Jephthah 
and  adverse  to  Ephraim.  All  who  said  Sibboleth, 
and  could  not  pronounce  Shibboleth,  were  slain  at  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan.  The  pride  of  Ephraim  was 
humbled.  Forty-two  thousand  were  slain  at  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan.  Jephthah  judged  Israel  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  northwards,  six  years.  *  *  Then 
died  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 

X.  B.C.  1137. — Ibzan,  of  Bethlehem,  judged  Israel. 
He  had  thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters.  He  sent 
the  daughters  abroad,  no  doubt  provided  for  their 
welfare  by  having  them  married  according  to  his  best 
wishes.  He  brought  thirty  daughters  from  abroad, 
no  doubt  from  other  fathers,  and  gave  them  as  wives 
to  his  sons.  He  judged  Israel  seven  years.  Ibzan 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Bethlehem. 

XI.  B.C.  1130. — JSloTif  a  Zebulonite,  judged  Israel. 
Ho  judged  Israel  ten  years.  Elon,  the  Zebulonite, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Ajalon,  in  the  country  of 
Zebulon. 

Xn,  B.C.  1120. — Abdotif  the  son  of  Hillel,  a  Pira- 
thonite,  a  native  of  Pirathon,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  in 
Mount  Amelek,  judged  Israel.  He  had  forty  sons 
and  thirty  nephews  {sons^  sans),  who  rode  on  three 
score  and  ten  ass  colts.  He  judged  Israel  eight  years. 
Abdon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  the  I^athonite,  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Pirathon,  in  the  land  of  £^hraim,  in 
the  Mount  of  the  Amalekites. 

XIII.  B.o.  1161. — Samson. — ^The  children  of  Israel 
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again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  forty 
years.  A  certain  man  of  Zorah  (a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  but  afterwards  giyen  to  Dan),  of  the  family 
of  the  Danites,  whose  name  was  Manoah,  had  a  wife 
who  was  barren,  and  bare  not.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  this  woman  and  assured  her  that 
she  should  bare  a  son.  She  must  not  drink  wine  nor 
eat  an3rthing  unclean.  No  razor  must  come  on  the 
head  of  her  son.  He  shall  be  a  Nazzarite  imto  Gk>d 
from  the  womb.  He  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  The  woman  told  to 
her  husband  what  she  had  heard  and  whom  she  had 
seen.  She  said,  ''  But  I  asked  him  not  whence  he 
was,  neither  told  he  to  me  his  name."  Manoah 
prayed  to  Gk>d  that  the  messenger  might  come  again 
and  teach  them  the  wiU  of  (Sod.  The  prayer  was 
answered.  The  angel  came  to  the  woman  as  she  sat 
in  the  field.  She  hastened  to  her  husband.  Manoah's 
wife  returned  in  company  with  her  husband.  The 
an^el  repeated  to  ManoaJi  the  instruction  which  he 
had  given  to  Manoah's  wife.  Manoah  said,  '^  I  pray 
thee  let  us  detaia  thee  until  we  shall  have  made 
ready  a  kid  for  thee."  **  1  wiU  not  eat  bread  with 
thee.  If  thou  wilt  offer  a  burnt  offering,  thou  must 
offer  it  unto  the  Lord."  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was 
an  angel  of  the  Lord^  He  therefore  inqidred  his 
name.  He  received  this  reply,  "Why  askestthoumy 
name,  seeing  it  is  secret  ^onderful)?"  Monoah 
offered  a  kid  and  a  meat  offering  upon  a  rock  unto 
the  Lord.  The  angel  did  wondrously.  Manoah  and 
his  wife  looked,  ^e  flame  from  the  fire  on  the  altar 
went  upward  toward  heaven.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar.  Manoah  and  his 
wife  saw  him  no  more.  Then  Manoah  knew  he  was 
an  angel  of  the  Lord. 

Manoah  said  imto  his  wife,  **  We  shall  surely  die, 
because  we  have  seen  (Jod."  His  wife  replied — **  If 
the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us  he  would  not  have 
received  a  burnt-offering  and  a  meat-offering  at  our 
hands,  neither  would  he  have  showed  to  us  all  these 
things,  nor  would,  as  at  this  time,  have  showed  to 
us  such  things  as  these." 

The  woman,  Manoah's  wife,  bare  a  son  and  called 
his  name  Samson.  The  child  grew  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan  (Heb. 
Manasseh-Dan),  probably  the  place  where  his 
parents  dwelt.  They  were  Danites.  These  influences 
of  the  Spirit  catne  upon  him  between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol.  Zorah  was  the  place  in  which  his  father 
lived.  Eshtaol  was  a  town  of  Dan.  It  belonged  to 
Judah  at  flrst.  Timnath  was  a  frontier  town  of  the 
PhilistineB,  given  at  first  to  Judah,  afterwards  given 
to  Dan. — Josh,  xv.  57.  Josh,  xix.  43.  David  took 
this  place  from  the  Philistines.  They  again  got 
possession  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  2nd  Chr, 
xzviii.  18. 

B.C.  1141.     Samson  was  now  twenty  years  of  age. 

He  went  to  Timnal^  and  saw  a  daughter  of  me 

Philistines  in  Timnath.   He  returned  to  his  father  and 

mother,  told  to  them  whom  he  had  seen  in  Timnath, 
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and  said,  "  Now,  therefore,  get  her  for  me  to  wife." 
His  father  and  his  mother  reasoned  with  him, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  have  a  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  his  own  country.  All  in  vain.  "  Get 
her  for  me,  for  she  pleasem  me  well."  Hih  father 
and  mother  knew  not  that  this  was  of  the  Lord. 
Samson  sought  an  occasion  against  the  Philistines, 
who  then  held  the  southern  pajrt  of  Canaan,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan,  under  their  dominion. 

{a).  Samson  and  his  father  and  mother  went  down 
to  Timnath.  On  their  way  a  young  lion  roared 
against  him.  Samson  rent  him  as  he  would  have 
rent  a  kid.  He  did  not  tell  to  his  father  and  mother 
what  he  had  done.  He  visited  this  woman  in  Tim- 
nath. She  pleased  him  well.  He  went  again  to  see 
her.  On  his  way  he  viewed  the  carcase  of  the  lion. 
He  f  oimd  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase 
of  the  lion.  He  took  some  of  the  honey  and  ate  it 
aa  he  walked.  He  gave  some  to  his  father  and 
mother,  but  did  not  toll  them  how  he  had  obtained 
it.  Samson  and  his  father  and  mother  (no  doubt) 
went  down  to  Timnath.  Samson  made  a  feast.  So 
the  young  men  were  accustomed  to  do.  The  Philis- 
tines brought  thirty  young  men  to  be  his  companions. 
Samson  told  to  them  that  he  should  propose  a  riddle. 
He  would  give  to  them  thirty  sheets  (shirts^  and 
thirty  chanp^es  of  garments  if  they  could  explain  the 
riddle  withm  the  seven  days  of  the  feast.  But,  if 
they  failed  to  explain  his  riddle  within  that  time, 
they  must  ffive  to  him  thirty  sheets  (shirts)  and  thirly 
changes  of  raiment.  He  told  his  riddle — "  Out  A 
the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came 
forth  sweetness."  On  the  seventh  day  they  threat- 
ened Samson's  wife  with  the  burning  of  her  house 
and  father  and  herself  if  she  would  not  entice  Samson 
and  prevail  on  him  to  explain  his  riddle  and  then 
make  known  to  them  the  secret.  She  had  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  tell  to  her  the  secret 
during  the  seven  days.  On  the  seventh  day  he  told 
the  secret  to  her,  and  she  told  the  riddle  to  the 
children  of  her  people.  They  answered  Samson  on 
the  seventh  day:  ''What  is  sweeter  than  honey? 
What  is  stronger  than  a  lion?"  Samson  said  to 
them :  "  If  ye  nad  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye 
had  not  found  out  my  nddle." 

Samson  went  down  to  Askelon — ^the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  had  come  upon  him — and  slew  thirty  men  of 
the  Philistines  and  took  their  spoil  (garments)  and 
gave  these  garments  to  the  men  who  had  expounded 
his  riddle.  Samson's  anger  was  kindled.  He  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house. — xiv.  c. 

{h).  B.C.  1140.  In  the  time  of  wheat  harvest 
(Pentecost — ^barley  harvest  being  in  Passover)  Sam- 
son visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.  Her  father  would 
not  allow  him  to  see  her,  and  told  him  that  he  thought 
he  hated  her  and  that  he  had  given  her  to  his  com- 
panion. Her  father  offered  to  him  her  yotinger 
sister,  fairer  than  she,  and  said,  ''  Take  her,  I  pray 
thee,  instead  of  her."  Samson  said — to  hiiMelf-— 
"  Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philistines 
(Now  shall  I  be  blameless  from  the  Philistines), 
though  I  do  to  them  a  displeasure."    "  Samson  went 
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and  canght  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took  firebrands 
and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in  the 
midst  between  two  tails."  He  set  the  brands  on  fire. 
He  let  the  foxes  go  into  the  standing  com  of  the 
Philistines.  The  stocks  and  the  standing  com  were 
burnt  up ;  the  vineyard  and  olives  also  were  burnt 
up.  The  objection  made  to  the  number  of  the  foxes 
caught  by  Samson  is  rendered  useless  by  the  follow- 
ing facts : — "  In  other  countries,  where  ferocious 
beasts  were  less  numerous,  great  multitudes  of  them 
have  been  exhibited  at  once.  Sylla,  in  a  public 
show  to  the  Boman  citizens,  exhibited  one  hundred 
lions;  CsBsar,  four  himdred;  Pompey,  nearly  six 
hundred.  The  Emperor  Probus  let  loose  in  the 
theatre,  at  one  time,  one  thousand  ostriches,  one 
thousand  stags,  one  thousand  wild  boars,  one  thou- 
sand does,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  other  wild 
animals.  At  another  time  he  exhibited  one  hundred 
leopards  from  Libya,  one  hundred  from  Syria,  and 
three  hundred  bears." — "  Flavim  Vophcus  in  the  life 
of  Frohus,  cap,  xix,,  beginning  Dedit  Homanis  etiam 
VoluptateSy  Sec" — Dr.  -4.  Clarke, 

1.  Foxes  or  jackals  abounded  in  that  countr}\ 
2.  Samson  may  have  had  assistants.  3.  He  may 
have  waited  patiently.  That  the  foxes  were  numer- 
ous is  evident  from  the  following  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture; — (1).  Cant  ii.  15,  (2).  %im,  v.  18. 
(3).  Neh.  iv.  3.  (4).  Hzekiel  xiii.  4.  (5).  Josh. 
XV.  28 — Hazar-Shual,  the  court  of  the  foxes ; 
xix.  42  —  Shaalabbin,  the  foxes.  (6).  1  Sam. 
xiii.  17;  the  land  of  Shual — ^the  land  of  the  fox. 
Naturalists  represent  the  shual  as  an  animal  between 
a  wolf  and  a  fox.  Hasselquist  calls  it  the  little 
eastern  fox.  Dr.  Kennicott  thinks  that  Samson  tied 
two  sheaves  together,  tied  the  firebrand  between 
them,  and  threw  these  burning  sheaves  into  the  com. 
The  tied  foxes  would  run  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
in  various  directions,  and  thus  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  damage. — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

The  Philistines  inquired.  Who  hath  done  this? 
They  received  the  answer,  Samson,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Timnite,  because  he  had  taken  Samson's  wife 
and  given  her  to  his  companion.  The  Philistines 
came  up  and  burnt  her  and  her  father  with  fire. 
Samson  told  them  he  would  be  avenged  of  them, 
**  and  after  that  I  will  cease."  **  He  smote  them  hip 
and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter,"  may,  after  all 
disputing,  mean  that  Samson  took  vengeance  on  the 
Philistines  by  slaying  a  large  number  of  their  men. 
He  went  down  and  dwelt  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
Etam  (see  1  Chr.  iv.  32)  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and 
on  the  borders  of  Dan,  probably  a  fortified  place. 

(c).  The  Philistines  went  up  and  pitched  in  Judah, 
and  spread  themselves  in  Lehi.  The  men  of  Judah 
inquired  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  learned  in 
reply  that  they  had  come  to  bind  Samson,  and  to  do 
to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  us.  Three  thousand  men 
of  Judah  went  up  to  the  rock  Etam  and  conferred 
with  Samson.  He  agreed  to  deliver  himself  up  to 
his  friends,  the  men  of  Judah,  demanding  from  them 
an  oath,  **  Swear  unto  me  that  ye  will  not  fall  on  me 
yourselves."    They  sware  unto  him  that  they  would 


not  fall  on  him  themselves,  but  told  to  him  that  they 
would  bind  him  fast  and  deliver  him  to  the  Philistines. 
They  bound  him  with  two  new  cords  and  brought 
him  up  from  the  rock.  He  came  into  Lehi.  The 
Philistines  shouted  against  him.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him.  The  cords  on  his 
arms  became  like  flax  burnt  by  fire,  and  his  bonds 
loosed  from  off  his  hands.  He  found  a  new  jawbone 
of  an  ass.  He  took  it  and  slew  a  thousand  men  with 
it.  He  was  not  a  poet,  as  was  David,  nor  gifted,  as 
was  Deborah ;  yet  he  had  a  notion  that  he  must  say 
something  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  song.  He  said, 
**  With  me  jawbone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps, 
with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  have  I  slain  a  thousand 
men."  He  cast  away  the  jawbone  of  the  ass  and 
called  that  place  Bamath-Leni  (the  lifting  up  of  the 
jawbone,  or  the  casting  away  of  the  jawbone). 
Samson  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  nad  some 
religion,  if  not  in  form  yet  in  heart.  He  cried  imto 
the  Lord,  ''Thou  hast  given  this  great  deliverance 
into  the  hand  of  thy  servant,  and  now  shall  I  die  for 
thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  uncircumcised  ?" 
God  clave  a  hollow  place  which  was  in  the  jaw. 
Water  came  from  it ;  Samson  drank ;  his  spirit  re- 
vived. He  called  the  well  En-hdk-kore  (the  well  of 
the  implorer)  which  is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day  (when 
the  writer  revised  or  transcribed  the  original  manu- 
scripts).    Samson  judged  Israel  twenty  years. 

{d),  Samson  went  to  Guza.  b.c.  1120.  He  saw  a 
harlot  in  GFaza  and  became  her  companion.  The 
Guzites  laid  wait  for  Samson  all  night  in  the  gates 
of  the  city.  They  hoped  to  kill  him  when  the  day 
came.  Samson  arose  at  midnight,  took  the  doors  of 
the  gates  of  the  diy,  and  the  two  posts,  and  went 
away  with  them,  bar  and  all  (with  the  bar),  put 
them  upon  his  shoulders  and  carried  them  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  which  is  before  Hebron. 

{e.)  Samson  loved  another  woman  in  the  valley 
(or  by  the  brookj  Sorek.  Her  name  was  Delilah. 
The  lords  of  the  Philistines  promised  to  Delilah  that 
each  of  them  would  give  to  her  eleven  hundred  pieces 
of  silver,  if  she  would  entice  Samson  and  prevail  on 
him  to  make  known  to  her  that  in  which  his  great 
stren^h  was  or  lieth.  They  said  they  intended  to 
bind  him  and  to  afflict  him.  Deltlah  was  treacherous. 
She  betrayed  Samson.  Firstf  she  obtained  this  an- 
swer from  Samson:  **If  they  bind  me  with  seven 
green  (or  moist)  withs  which  were  never  dried,  then 
shall  I  be  weak,  and  bo  as  another  man."  The  lords 
of  the  Philistines  brought  up  these  withs  to  Deltlah. 
She  bound  Samson  with  them  as  he  slept.  She 
wakened  him  and  told  him,  **  The  Philistines  bo 
upon  thee,  Samson."  There  were  of  the  Philistines 
liers  in  wait  in  the  chamber.  The  withs  were  as 
tow  burnt  by  the  fire,  or  when  it  toucheth  or  smelleth 
the  fire.  So  his  strength  was  not  known.  Second, 
she  reproached  Samson  for  having  mocked  her.  He 
told  to  her,  **  If  they  bind  me  with  new  ropes  whidi 
never  were  occupied  or  used  in  work,  I  shall  be 
weak,  and  be  as  another  man."  She  bound  him 
with  new  ropes  as  he  slept  She  cried,  "  The  Phi- 
listines be  upon  thee,  Samson."    There  were  liers  in 
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wait  in  the  chamber.  He  awoke  cuid  brake  the  ropes 
off  his  arms,  as  if  the  ropes  were  threads.  Third,  she 
reproached  Samson  for  haviug  mocked  her,  and  with 
haying  told  to  her  lies.  "  Tell  to  me  wherewith  thou 
mightest  be  bound.*'  He  replied,  "  If  thou  weavest 
the  seven  locks  of  my  hair  with  the  web.  She  fastened 
it  with  the  pin.  She  cried  as  before,  "  The  Philis- 
tines be  upon  thee  Samson."  He  awoke  out  of  his 
sleep  and  went  away  with  the  pin  of  the  beam  and 
with  the  web."  Fottrth,  she  said  to  him,  **How 
canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee  ?  Thy  heart  is  not  with 
me.  Thou  hast  mocked  me  these  three  times.  Thou 
has  not  told  to  me  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth." 
She  pressed  him  daily.  His  soul  was  vexed  unto 
death.  He  told  to  her  that  no  razor  had  come  upon 
his  head.  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from 
my  mother's  womb.  If  I  be  shaven,  my  strength 
will  go  from  me.  I  shall  become  weak,  and  be  like  to 
any  other  man.  Delilah  invited  the  Philistines.  The 
lords  of  the  Philistines  came  and  brought  money  in 
their  hands.  She  made  Samson  sleep  upon  her 
knees.  She  caUed  for  a  man  and  caused  hiTn  to 
shave  off  the  seven  locks  of  his  head.  She  began  to 
afflict  him.  His  strength  went  from  him.  She 
awoke  him,  saying,  **The  Philistines  be  upon  thee 
Samson."  **  I  will  go  out  as  at  other  times  before, 
and  shake  myself."  **  He  knew  not  that  the  Lord 
had  departed  from  him."  The  Philistines  took  him, 
put  out  his  eyes,  brought  him  down  to  Gaza,  bound  hJTn 
with  fetters  of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison- 
house.     The  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again. 

(/.)  The  lords  of  the  Philistines  made  a  public 
festival  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon.  During  the 
feast  they  became  merry.  They  ordered  that  Sam- 
son should  be  brought  from  the  prison  ^'  to  make 
sport "  before  them.  Samson  came.  He  made  sport 
or  performed  tasks  which  shewed  his  strength.  He 
was  placed  between  the  two  pillars  which  supported 
the  roof  of  the  building.  Samson  asked  the  lad  who 
attended  him  to  bring  him  to  the  pillars  that  he 
might  feel  them  and  lean  against  them.  Tlie  house 
was  full  of  men  and  women.  The  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines were  there.  Upon  the  roof  there  were  three 
thousand  men  and  women,  who  beheld  Samson  while 
he  made  sport.  Samson  called  unto  the  Lord  and 
said,  **  0  Lord  God,  remember  me,  I  pray  thee»  and 
strengthen  me,  I  j)ray  thee,  only  this  once,  0  Gk)d, 
that  I  may  be  at  once  avenged  on  the  Philistines  for 
my  two  eyes."  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle 
pillars,  on  which  the  house  stood  and  was  supported, 
holding  the  one  with  his  right  and  the  other  with 
his  left  hand.  Samson  said,  ^*  Let  me  die  with  the 
Philistines.'*^  He  bowed  himself  with  all  his  might. 
The  house  fell.  The  lords  and  the  assembled  Philis- 
tines perished  by  the  fall.  Samson  shared  their  fate. 
**  So  the  dead  whom  he  slew  at  his  death  were  more 
than  they  whom  he  slew  in  his  life." 

Samson's  brethren,  and  all  the  house  of  his  father, 
came  down  and  took  him  and  brought  him  up  and 
buried  him  between  Zorah  and  Eshtiol  in  the  bury- 
ing place  of  Manoah,  his  father.  Samson  judged 
[the  south  west  part  of]  Israel  twenty  years,  B.C.  11 20. 
%% 


Chapters  iii.  -  xvi.  of  the  book  Judges  contain  the 
history  of  the  Jews  tmder  thirteen  Judges,  during 
the  period  of  305  years  from  B.C.  1425  to  B.C.  1120. 

Chapters  xvii.  -  xxi.  of  the  book  of  Judges  contain 
detached  narratives — 1,  Michah's  idolatry;  2,  The 
insult  and  death  of  the  Levite's  concubine;  3,  The 
war  against  Benjamin;  4,  Jabesh  Gilead  destroyed; 
5,  The  rape  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh.  These 
things  happened  B.C.  1406,  a  period  of  nineteen 
years  from  the  rise  of  Othniel  to  be  Judge  of  Israel. 
Othniel  became  Judge  b.c.  1425. 

1.  Mieah^e  idola^,  b.o.  1406. — (a.)  Micah,  a  man 
of  Moimt  Ephraim,  said  to  his  mother,  **  The  eleven 
•hundred  shekels  of  silver  which  were  taken  from  thee, 
about  which  thou  cursedst  and  spakest  of  also  in 
mine  ears,  behold,  the  silver  is  with  me;  I  took 
it.  And  his  mother  said,  Blessed  be  thou  of  the 
Lord,  my  son."  His  mother,  when  she  had  received 
the  money,  confessed  that  she  had  wholly  dedicated 
the  silver  unto  the  Lord  (who  did  not  require  this 
service  at  her  hand)  to  make  a  graven  image  and  a 
molten  image;  now,  therefore,  I  will  restore  it  unto 
thee.  Tet  he  restored  the  money  to  his  mother. 
She  gave  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver  to  the 
founder  who  made  a  graven  image  and  a  molten 
image.  These  images  were  in  the  house  of  Micah. 
Micah  had  a  house  of  gods.  He  made  an  ephod  and 
a  teraphim,  and  consecrated  one  of  his  sons  (filled 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  sons),  who  became  his  priest. 
There  was  no  king  in  Israel  in  those  days.  Eveiy 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

{I.)  A  young  man  out  of  Bethlehem-judah,  of  the 
famly  of  Jud&,  a  Levite,  sojourned  there.  Micah 
asked.  Whence  comest  thou?  He  replied,  I  am  a 
Levite  of  Bethlehem-judah.  I  go  to  sojourn  where 
I  may  find  a  place.  Micah  agreed  to  give  to  him 
ten  shekels  of  silver  by  the  year  (per  annum),  a  suit 
of  apparel  {a  double  suit  of  apparel — an  order  of  gar- 
ments) if  he  would  be  xmto  him  a  father  and  a  priest. 
The  Levite  consented.  Micah  consecrated  the  Levite, 
and  he  became  his  priest.  He  dwelt  in  Micah' s 
house.  Micah  said,  ''Now  know  I  that  the  Lord 
will  do  to  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my 
priest." 

((?.)  All  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  had  not 
in  that  day  (b.c.  1406)  fallen  imto  them  among  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  children  of  Dan  sent  five  men 
from  their  coasts  to  spy  and  to  search  the  land. 
These  men  came  to  Mount  Ephraim,  and  lodged  in 
Micah's  house.  These  men  knew  the  Levite's  voice. 
They  inquired  of  him  why  he  came  there,  and  what 
he  was  doing.  He  told  to  them  that  he  was  Micah's 
priest.  They  said,  "  Ask  counsel  of  God  whether  we 
may  have  prosperity  in  our  present  undertaking." 
The  reply  was  favourable,  '*  Go  in  peace.  Before 
the  Lord  is  your  way,  wherein  ye  go."  The  five  men 
departed.  They  came  to  Laish.  They  discovered  that 
the  inhabitants,  after  the  custom  of  the  Zidonians, 
lived  carelessly,  having  no  magistrate  to  find  fault 
with  them,  and  having  no  busmess  with  any  man. 
They  came  home  and  reported  to  their  brethren  in 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol  the  result  of  their  search.    They 
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were  asked  to  give  advice.    They  advised  an  imme- 
diate invaaioii  of  the  land,  as  certain  of  success. 
'^  The  land  is  in  no  want  of  anything  which  is  in  the 
earth."     Six  hundred  men  appointed  (girded)  with 
weapons  of  war,  adopted  the  advice  of  their  g^des. 
These  men  pitched  in  ^irj  ath- j  earim,  in  Judah.     The 
place  bears  the  name  Mahaneh-Dan  (the  camp  of 
l)an)   ''unto  this  day/'  that  is  when  the  original 
manuscript  was  revised.    These  five  spies  informed 
their  brethren  that  they  miffht  see  in  Micah's  house 
an  ephod  and  teraphim,  and  a  graven  image  and  a 
molten  image.     The  five  men  took  these  implements 
of  idolatry.     They  were  supported  by  the  six  hundred 
men  of  war.    The  Levite  was  prevailed  upon  to  hold 
his  peace.     Thus  Micah  lost  his  gods  and  his  priest, 
and  the  Danites  robbed  the  instruments  of  their  own 
degradation.     This  was  a  determined  selling  of  their 
BouLs  to  the  deviL     They  became  robbers  and  idolators 
in  this  one  act.     The  priest's  heart  was  c^lad.     He 
was  priest  of  a  tribe.    He  was  no  longer  chaplain  in 
one  family.     Temptations  are  everywhere.      They 
all  departed,  putting  the  little  ones  and  the  carriages 
and  the  cattle  before  them.    They  showed  their  faith 
in  their  success. 

{d).  Micah  discovered  the  inhospitable  and  un- 
grateful robbery  perpetrated  by  his  own  priest  and 
by  the  persons  whom  he  had  entertained.  He  fol- 
lowed his  imgrateful  guests.  He  remonstrated. 
He  received  the  disrespectful  advice,  "  What  aileth 
thee,  that  thou  comest  with  such  a  company  ?  " 
(His  neighbours  had  turned  out  to  help  him).  He 
reproached  them  on  accoimt  of  their  robbery  and 
their  question  "What  aileth  thee?"  He  received 
from  the  children  of  Dan  the  unsatisfactory  and 
insulting  reply,  "  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard  among 
us,  lest  angry  (bitter-of-soul)  fellows  run  upon  thee 
and  thou  lose  thy  life,  with  the  lives  of  thy  house- 
hold." The  children  of  Dan  went  on  their  way. 
Micah  saw  that  they  were  too  strong  for  him.  He 
went  back  to  his  house. 

(s).  The  children  of  Dan  with  Micah's  priest  and 
idols  came  to  Laish.  The  people  of  Laish  were  quiet 
people.  The  Danites  smote  them  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword  and  burned  their  city  with  fire.  The 
people  of  Laish  had  no  neighbours  to  help  them. 
Laish  was  in  a  valley  which  lieth  by  Beth-Eehob. 
The  Danites  built  a  city  and  dwelt  in  it.  They  ^ve 
to  the  city  the  name  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan 
their  father,  who  was  bom  imto  Israel  (Jacob).  The 
name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first.  The  children 
of  Dan  set  up  liie  graven  image.  Jonathan,  the  son 
of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  he  and  his  sons 
were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land.  They  set  up  Micah's  graven 
image  (Micah  made  it)  all  the  time  during  which  the 
house  of  Gk>d  was  in  Shiloh  (320  years). 

2.  Ths  imult  and  death  of  the  Zevite*9  concubine. 
B.C.  1406. 

^aj.  A  Levite  sojourned  on  the  side  of  Mount 

Ephraim.     He  took  a  concubine  out  of  Bethlehem- 

Judah.     She  was  there  four  whole  months,  or  a  year 

and  foar  months,  at  her  father's  house.    She  had 
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been  faithless  to  the  Levite,  and  left  him  and  went 
home  to  her  father.  The  Levite  went  to  bring  her 
back.  He  had  a  servant  and  a  couple  of  asses.  She 
was  pleased  to  see  him.  He  spoke  to  her  in  a 
friendly  manner.  She  brought  him  into  her  father's 
house.     Her  father  rejoiced  to  see  him. 

(&).  On  the  fourth  day  the  Levite  arose  to  depart, 
The  damsel's  father  Hndly  detained  him.  The 
Levite  arose  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  dav, 
intending  to  depart.  The  damsel's  father  kindly 
entertained  them  until  the  afternoon.  The  Levite 
would  depart,  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  the  father, 
who  wished  him  to  remain  until  the  following  day. 
The  Levite  departed  and  came  over  against  Jebus 
(Jerusalem)  himself,  his  concubine,  and  two  asses 
saddled.  His  servant  advised  his  master  to  turn  into 
Jebus  and  to  lodge  there,  as  the  day  was  far  spent. 
The  master  objected  to  go  into  the  city  of  a  stranc^er. 
He  would  go  into  Oibeah,  or  to  Itamah.  They 
arrived  at  Gibeah  when  the  sun  went  down  upon 
them.  Gibeah  belonged  to  Benjamin.  They  went 
into  Gibeah  and  sat  in  the  street.  No  man  invited 
them  to  lodge  in  his  house.  The  men  of  the  place 
were  Benjamites.  A  man — an  old  man  of  Mount 
Ephraim — ^was  returning  from  the  field,  having 
finished  his  day's  work.  He  saw  the  Levite  and  his 
company  and  learned  from  them  their  houseless 
con<ution.  The  Levite  assured  the  man  that  he  had 
provision  for  his  asses  and  for  his  companions  in 
travel.  He  wanted  the  shelter  of  some  hospitable 
roof.  The  old  man  received  them  into  his  nouse. 
The  asses  were  fed.  The  company  were  refreshed. 
They  began  to  be  merry.  The  men  of  the  city  acted 
as  did  the  men  of  Sodom  in  the  days  of  Lot.  The 
old  man  remonstrated.  He  offered  to  them  his  own 
daughter,  a  maiden,  and  the  Levite's  concubine. 
The  man  brought  f  oith  his  concubine  and  save  her 
to  them.  They,  one  after  another,  lay  wim  her  all 
night  until  the  morning.  Then  they  let  her  go. 
The  woman  went  to  the  nouse  where  her  companions 
were.  She  fell  down  at  the  threshold,  her  hands 
were  upon  it.  The  Levite  opened  the  door  and  saw 
her.  He  said,  ''Up,  let  us  be  going.  But  none 
answered."  He  put  the  dead  body  upon  an  ass  and 
returned  to  his  place. 

3.  The  spirit  of  vengeance  eame  upon  him.  He 
divided  the  dead  body  of  his  concubine  into  twelve 
pieces.  He  sent  one  into  each  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  This  was  a  deed  such  as  had  not  been 
done  from  the  day  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 
''  Take  advice — speak  your  minded  AU  the  people  of 
Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  with  the  land  of 
Gilead,  came  unto  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh.  They 
numbered  four  hundred  thousand  footmen  who  drew 
the  sword.  The  children  of  Benjamin  heard  of 
this  assembly  at  Mizpeh.  At  Mizpeh  the  leaders  of 
the  assembly  called  on  the  Levite  to  tell  to  them  what 
had  happened.  They  received  a  true  statement  of 
the  conduct  of  the  men  of  Gibeah.  The  resolution 
was  made  to  go  up  against  Gibeah,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  campaign  against  that  city. 
So  aU  the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  against  the 
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city  (Qibeah),  knit  together  as  one  man.  The  tribes 
of  Israel  sent  men  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
men  who  had  acted  so  wickedly  that  they  might  put 
them  to  death.  The  men  of  Benjamin  refused. 
They  prepared  for  war.  They  numbered  six  thou- 
sand men  of  war,  and  the  men  of  GKbeah  numbered 
seven  hundred  men.  The  opposing  army  numbered 
four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  men  of  Israel 
asked  counsel  of  the  Lord.  Judah  was  ordered  to 
go  up  first  against  (Hbeah.  The  Benjamites  were 
victorious,  they  slew  twenty-two  thousand  of  the 
besieging  army.  The  men  of  Israel  again  asked 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  were  again  ordered  to  go  up 
against  Gibeah.  Benjamin  was  a  second  time 
victorious.  The  opposing  army  lost  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  of  war.  The  children  of  Israel  humbled 
themselves  at  the  hoiise  (the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh) 
of  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  before  the  Lord,  fasting  from  the  morning 
until  the  evening.  Phin^as,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Aaron,  stood  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
in  those  days.  The  children  of  Israel  again  inquired 
of  the  Lord.  The  third  answer  was  smular  to  the 
first  two  answers — "  Go  up."  A  promise  was  given 
in  this  third  answer:  "To-morrow  I  will  deliver 
them  into  thy  hand." 

Liers-in-wait  were  set  round  about  Gibeah.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  set  in  array  against  Gibeah 
on  the  third  day  as  on  the  former  two  days.  The 
Benjamites  came  out  to  battle.  They  fought  and 
slew  as  before.  The  enemy  retreated.  The  Benja- 
mites pursued  and  were  drawn  from  their  city  into 
the  highways.  At  Baal-tamar  the  men  of  Israel  put 
themselves  in  array.  The  liers-in-wait  came  forth 
from  the  meadows  of  Gibeah.  Ten  thousand  chosen 
men  out  of  all  Israel  came  against  Gibeah.  The 
result  of  the  third  day's  fight  was  disastrous  to  the 
Benjamites.  Twenty-five  thousand  one  hundred  of 
their  men  of  war  were  slain.  The  liers-in-wait,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  made  a  great  flame  with 
smoke  to  arise  out  of  Gibeah.  This  encouraged  their 
own  friends,  and  caused  a  panic  in  the  army  of  the 
Benjamites.  The  army  of  Benjamin  fled.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  pursued.  On  the  fleld  eighteen  thou- 
sand Benjamites  were  slain.  In  their  flight  they  lost 
five  thousand  and  two  thousand  men.  The  number  of 
their  slain  was  thus  twenty-five  thousand.  One  hun- 
dred more  perished.  8ix  himdred  men  of  Benjamin 
fled  into  the  wilderness  to  the  rock  of  Binunon.  They 
lived  there  four  months.  The  men  of  Israel  turned 
again  upon  the  children  of  Benjamin.  They  smote 
with  the  eds^e  of  the  sword  as  well  the  men  of  every 
city  as  the  beast  and  all  which  came  to  hand  (which 
was  f  oimd) ;  also  they  set  on  fire  aU  the  cities  which 
they  came  to  (which  they  found). — xx. 

4.  Jahesh'Oilead  destroyed, — (a.)  The  feeling  for  the 
country  which  we  make  our  own  is  superior  in  its 
influence  to  the  veiy  powerful  feeling  of  revenge  for 
injury  or  insult.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Benjamites.  They 
were  slain.  The  genius  of  vengeance  was  appeased. 
The  genius  of  pity  held  sway.  The  men  of  Israel 
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had  sworn  not  to  give  their  daughters  to  Benjamin. 
They  had,  in  a  righteous  vengeance,  almost  annihi- 
lated the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  They  could  not  bear 
the  thought  that  one  tribe  must  be  lost  from  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  They  all  came  to  the  house 
of  God.  They  remained  there  till  evening.  They  cried 
aloud.  They  wept.  They  said,  "  0  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
why  is  this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should 
be  to-day  one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel?"  The  x)©ople 
rose  early  on  the  following  day,  and  built  there  an 
altar,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings. 
{h.)  They  now  inquired  who  had  not  come  to  the 
Lord  to  Mizpeh.  They  decreed  that  he  who  had  not 
come  up  should  surely  be  put  to  death.  The  chil- 
dren 01  Israel  repented  them  for  Benjamin,  their 
brother,  and  said.  There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from 
Israel  tJiis  day.  They  inquired — ^What  shall  we  do? 
We  have  sworn  not  to  give  to  them  our  daughters 
for  wives.  They  inquired.  What  one  is  there  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  which  came  not  up  to  Mizpeh  to  the 
Lord?  The  answer  was,  None  came  from  Jabesh- 
gilead.  Twelve  thousand  chosen  men  were  sent  to 
Jabesh-gilead,  with  orders  to  smite  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead,  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  instructed  the  soldiers 
to  slay  every  male  and  every  woman  who  hath  lain 
with  or  by  man  (who  knoweth  the  lying  with  man). 
They  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead 
four  hundred  young  virgins  who  had  never  lain  with 
man.  They  brou^t  these  virgins  to  the  camp  of 
8hiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  diil- 
dren  of  Israel  sent  messengers  to  the  rock  of  Bimmon, 
to  call  peaceably  to  the  Benjamites,  and  to  proclaim 
peace  to  them.  Peace  was  made.  Four  nundred 
virgins  were  given  as  wives  to  the  remnant  of  Ben- 

i'amin.    They  sufficed  not.    The  people  repented  for 
benjamin.    The  Lord  had  made  a  breach  in  the 
tribes  of  Israel. 

5.  The  rape  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh — ^The  women 
were  destroyed  out  of  Benjamin.  The  elders  of  Israel 
consulted  what  they  should  do.  They  resolved  that 
a  tribe  must  not  oe  destroyed  from  Israel.  They 
contrived  to  release  themselves  from  the  difficulty  of 
this  oath.  They  had  to  give  their  daughters  to  Ben- 
jamin. They  had  cursed  every  one  who  gave  a  wife 
to  Benjamin.  They  remembered  there  is  a  feast  of 
the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly  (from  year  to  year),  in  a 
place  which  is  on  tJfie  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the 
east  {toward  the  sun  rising)  side  of  the  high  way  which 
goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south 
of  Lebonah.  They  commanded  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin, saying,  *'Go  and  He  in  wait  in  the  vineyards; 
the  daughters  of  8hiloh  may  come  out  to  the  dances; 
if  they  do  come,  then  come  ye  out  of  the  vineyards 
and  catch  every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin."  !l4ey  made 
a  promise  to  the  Benjamites  that  if  the  fathers  and 
brothers  of  the  ravished  women  came  to  them  to 
complain,  they  would  say  imto  them,  "Be  favour- 
able unto  them  (or  gratify  us  in  them)  for  our  sakes, 
because  in  the  war  we  reserved  not  for  each  man 
his  wife.     Te  are  guilty  because  ye  did  not  give 
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unto  them  at  this  time.  The  children  of  Benjamin 
did  so.  They  took  wives,  am)rding  to  their  number, 
of  them  who  danced,  whom  they  caught.  They  re- 
turned to  their  inheritances,  and  repaired  the  cities 
and  dwelt  in  them.  All  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
turned, every  man  to  his  own  home."  "  In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel.  Every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  Ttoo  hundred 
women  taken  at  Shuoh.    Four  hundred  at  Jabeeh-gilead. 

6.  The  history  of  Ruth  u  the  sixth  detached  narra- 
tive belongim^  to  the  book  of  Judges,  B.C.  1322. 
The  date  of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  b.o.  1316.  The 
land  had  rest  for  eighty  years  before  that  date. 
Othniel,  Ehud,  and  Slmmgar  had  been  Judges;  and 
they  had  been  at  rest  nearly  eighty  years  or  more 
before  the  history  of  Euth  came  upon  this  world's 
passing  scenes.  The  history  commences  with  a  gene- 
ral statement  that  the  matter  related  had  its  date 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  probable  conclusion 
b  thsit  Buth  may  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Deborah. 
It  is  not  probable  that  she  lived  in  the  time  of  any 
one  who  judged  Israel  after  Deborah's  time.  There 
was  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Israel.  A  man  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  of  Moab, 
he,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  name  of  the 
man  was  Elim^lech.  The  name  of  his  wife  was 
Naomi.  The  names  of  his  two  sons-r-l,  Mahlon;  and 
2,  Chilion — ^Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem-judah.  They 
came  into  the  country  of  Moab,  and  continued  there. 
Elim^ech,  Naomi's  husband,  died.  Naomi  and  her 
two  sons  remained.  They  took  wives  of  the  women 
of  Moab.  The  name  of  one  was  Orpah.  The  name 
of  the  other  was  Buth.  Mahlon  and  Chilion  died. 
Naomi  and  Orpah  and  Buth  were  left  widows. 

B.C.  1312. — ^Ten  years  had  passed  away.  The  Lord 
sent  prosperily  to  his  people.  Naomi  learned  how 
good  the  Xord  had  been  to  his  people.  She  deter- 
mined to  return  to  her  country,  ^e  went  on  her 
way.  Her  two  daughtors-in-law  were  her  com- 
panions in  travel.  Naomi  exhorted  them  most  affec- 
tionately to  return  to  their  homes.  Orpah  yielded  to 
Naomi's  entreaties,  kissed  her,  and  returned  to  her 
home.  Naomi  entreated  Buth  to  return,  as  Orpah 
had  returned,  to  her  people  and  to  her  gods.  Buth 
replied,  **  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest 
I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  Gk>d  my  Gt>d; 
where  tiiou  diest  wiU  i  die,  and  tiiere  will  I  be 
buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me."  Naomi  and 
Buth  proceeded  on  their  loumey.  Na5mi  saw  that 
Buth  was  detormined  to  oe  wim  her.  She  there- 
fore ceased  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  her  coimtry. 
They  arrived  m  Bethlehem.  All  the  citizens  were 
moved.  They  said.  Is  this  Naomi?  She  replied, 
'^CaU  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant);  Call  me  Mara 
(bitter),  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  very  bittorly  with 
me."  **  I  went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought 
me  home  a^ain  empty."  Na6mi  and  Buth  came  to 
Bethlehem  m  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest. 

(a).  Na5mi  had  a  kinsman  of  her  husband,  of  the 


family  of  Elimelech,  a  man  of  great  wealth;  his 
name  was  Boaz.  Buth  asked  Naomi  to  allow  her  to 
go  and  glean  in  the  field  of  "  some  one  in  whose  sight 
I  shall  find  grace."  Naomi  said,  "  Go,  my  daughter." 
She  was  gathering  in  that  part  of  the  field  which 
belonged  to  Boaz.  When  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehem 
he  said  to  his  reapers,  ^*  The  Lord  be  with  you." 
They  answered  him,  **  The  Lord  bless  thee."  Boaz 
asked  his  stewaord, ''Whose  damsel  is  this?"  He 
replied,  ''  It  is  the  Moabitish  damsel  who  came  back 
with  Na6ini  out  of  the  country  of  Moab.  She  asked 
leave  to  glean.  She  has  continued  to  glean  from 
morning  to  the  present  time,  except  when  she  tarried 
in  the  house."  Boaz  spake  to  Buth,  and  told  to  her  to 
foUow  his  maidens  as  they  reaped;  not  to  go  to 
another  field ;  to  drink  what  his  young  men  had 
drawn.  Buth  fell  on  her  face  and  bowed  herself  to 
tiie  ground  before  Boaz,  saying  to  him,  ''  Why  have 
I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  shouldest  take 
knowledfi^e  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a  straneer  ?  "  Boaz 
replied  that  he  had  fully  learned  how  kind  she  had 
been  to  her  mother-in-law  since  the  death  of  ''thy 
husband,  and  how  thou  hast  left  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativily,  and  hast 
come  to  a  people  whom  thou  knewest  not  heretofore." 
"  The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and  a  full  reward 
be  given  to  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under 
whose  winffs  thou  hast  come  to  trust."  She  thanked 
Boaz  for  tiie  encouragement  which  his  words  gave 
to  her.  She  confessed  that  she  was  not  like  to  even 
one  of  his  handmaidens. 

Boaz  invited  her  to  come  at  meal  time  and  to  par- 
take of  the  refreshment  prepared  for  the  people 
employed  by  him  in  his  field.  Boaz  directed  nis 
yoimg  men  to  allow  her  to  glean  among  the  sheaves, 
and  not  to  reproach  her.  The^  must  also  let  faU 
some  com  that  she  may  glean  it.  She  gleaned  on 
that  day  an  ephah  (seven  gallons  and  a  half)  of 
barley.  She  returned  to  her  mother-in-law  and 
divided  witii  her  tiie  stock  of  provision  which  she 
had  gleaned.  She  informed  her  mother-in-law  that 
the  owner  of  the  field  in  which  she  had  been 
gleaning  was  named  Boaz.  NaSmi  ezdaimed, 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  left  off  his 
kindness  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead."  Buth 
followed  her  motiier- in -law's  instruction,  and 
continued  to  glean  in  the  field  of  Boaz  during 
barley  harvest  (Passover)  and  during  wheat  harvest 
(Pentecost). 

(h),  Naomi,  from  love  to  Buth,  instructed  her 
how  to  act  in  a  xdght  encoimtor  with  Boaz,  when  in 
the  time  of  winnowing  the  com  she  might  see  Boaz, 
after  he  had  eaten  and  drunken,  lying  down  to  rest. 
Buth  must  mark  well  the  plaice  where  Boaz  lay. 
She  must  come  quietiy  in  the  xdght  and  uncover  lus 
feet,  and  then  she  must  lie  down  at  his  feet.  Buth 
obeyed.  Boaz  awoke  at  midnight.  He  was  afraid. 
A  woman  lay  at  his  feet.  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "  "  I 
am  Buth,  thy  handmaid,  spread  therefore  thy  skirt 
over  thy  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman." 
"  Blessed  be  tiiou  of  the  Lord,  my  daughter.  Thou 
hast  showed  more  kindness  in  the  latter  end  than  in 
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the  beginning."  Butli  had  showed  great  love  to 
Naomi.  She  had  now  given  the  very  strongest 
proof  of  her  respect  for  the  laws  of  her  adopted 
country  by  attaching  herself  to  Boaz,  the  kinsTnan 
of  her  late  husband. 

{c),  Boaz  arranged  with  Buth,  that  if  the  man 
who  was  nearer  of  kin  to  her  husband  than  himself 
would  refuse  to  do  the  duty  of  a  kinsman,  Boaz 
himself  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  act  the  part  of 
the  nearest  kinsman.  Euth  returned  to  her  mother- 
in-law  in  the  morning,  told  what  Boaz  had  said,  and 
presented  the  six  measures  of  barley  which  Boaz  had 
giv  en  to  her.  *  *  Sit  still,  my  daughter,  till  you  know  how 
the  matter  will  fall,  for  the  man  will  not  be  in  rest  iintil 
he  have  finished  the  thing  this  day."  Naomi  thus 
wisely  instructed  her  faithful  daughter-in-law. 

{d).  On  the  next  day  Boaz  sat  at  the  gate  of  the 
city.  He  called  the  man  who  was  nearest  of  kin  to 
Elimelech's  deceased  son.  He  called  ten  men,  who 
sat  down  with  Boaz  and  his  friend.  Boaz  stated  the 
case.  Naomi  selleth  a  field,  the  property  of  EUmelech, 
will  you  redeem  it?  The  man  consented.  Boaz 
informed  him  that  Kuth  became  the  wife  of  the  maji 
who  bought  the  field  which  belonged  to  Elim^ech. 
The  man  declined  the  matter.  0Deut,  xxv.  6—9.) 
The  woman  Buth  had  a  right  to  pull  off  this  man's 
shoe  and  to  spit  in  his  face,  so  that  he  should  ever 
afterwards  be  considered  a  disgraced  man.  However, 
in  this  case,  the  law  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  letter. 
The  kinsman  plucked  off  his  own  shoe.  Attheseune 
time  he  told  Boaz  to  buy  the  field  for  himself.  The 
people  were  witnesses.  Boaz  bought  on  that  day  all 
which  was  Elim^lech's,  and  all  which  was  Chilion's 
and  Mahlon's,  at  the  hand  of  Naomi.  Buth,  the 
Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  Boaz  purchased  to 
be  his  wife.  He  called  on  the  people  to  witness  this 
marriage.  The  people  and  the  elders  replied,  "We 
are  witnesses.  The  Lord  make  this  woman  like  to 
Bachel,  and  like  to  Leah,  who  (two)  did  build  the 
house  of  Israel ;  and  do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah, 
and  be  famous  in  Bethlehem ;  and  let  thy  house  be 
like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom  Tamar  bare  unto 
Judah,  of  the  seed  which  the  Lord  shaU  give  to  thee 
of  this  yoimg  woman. 

(«).  Boaz  took  Buth,  and  she  became  his  wife,  and 
she  bare  a  son.  The  people — ^the  women — said  to 
Naomi,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  hath  not  left  thee 
this  day  without  a  kinsman,  that  his  name  may  be 
famous  in  Israel,  and  he  shall  be  unto  thee  a  re- 
storer of  life,  and  a  nourisher  of  thine  old  age  ;  for 
thy  daughter-in-law  who  loveth  thee,  who  is  better 
to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  bom  him.  Naomi 
took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became 
nuiB9  to  it.  The  women  in  the  neighbourhood  gave 
to  the  child  a  name,  Obed  (serving),  because  he  was 
to  be  the  support  of  Naomi  in  her  old  age.  Obed 
was  the  father  of  Jesse :  1,  Boaz ;  2,  Obed ;  3, 
Jesse  ;  4,  David.  Thus  Jesse  was  the  father,  Obed 
was  the  grandfather,  Boaz  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  David,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  descended. 

(7).    Narratives  in  heathen  histortf  similar  to  the 
nairatiTeB  in  the  book  of  the  Judges : — 
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(a).  The  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  is  similar  to  the 
rape  of  the  women  at  Shiloh.  The  Benjamites, 
actinff  by  advice,  lay  in  wait  in  the  vineyards  in 
Shiloh,  and  carried  away  wives  from  the  company 
assembled  at  the  yearly  festival  at  Shiloh,  b.o.  1406. 
The  advisers  of  the  measure  reconciled  the  friends  of 
the  young  women  to  the  Benjamites. 

B.O.  748.  Bomulus  found  that  his  people  would 
not  be  able  to  procure  wives  from  their  neighbours. 
''  Ludos  ex  industria  parat,  Neptuno  equestri  soUennes 
consualia  vocat.  Indici  deinde  finitimis  spectaculum 
jubet,  quantoque  apparatu  tum  sciebaut,  aut  poterant 
concelebrant  ut  rem  claram  expectatamque  facerent. 
Multi  mortrales  convenere,  studio  etiam  videndaa 
novoB  urbis :  maxim^  proximi  quique,  Cfieninenses, 
Grustumini,  Antemnates."  Bomulus  industriously 
prepares  yearly  (sollennes)  games  for  equestrian 
Neptune;  he  calls  [the  games]  Oonsualia  [from 
Oonsus,  the  god  of  ooimsel,  the  same  as  Neptune.  ] 
Then  he  orders  the  spectacle  to  be  made  known 
(indici)  to  the  neighbouring  people  (finitimis) ;  and 
they  unite  in  making  (the  games)  public  (concelebrant) 
by  as  great  an  arrangement  (apparatu)  as  they  then 
knew,  or  were  able  [to  effect,  instruere]  that  they 
might  make  the  matter  well  published  (claram)  and 
desired.  Many  mortals  (persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages)  came  together  also  from  an  anxious  wish 
(studio)  of  seeing  the  new  city,  especially  they  who 
were  nearest  the  CsBninensians,  the  Crustuminians, 
and  the  Antemnates.  [Casnina,  a  town  of  Latium, 
near  Bome.  Orustuminum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near 
Yeu.  Crustumerium  and  Grustumeria,  a  town  of 
the  Sabines.  Antemna,  a  dty  of  the  Sabines,  be- 
tween Bome  and  the  Anio.J  ''Jam  sabinorum 
omnis  multitudo  cum  liberis  %c  conjugibus  venit." 
'*  Now  came  all  the  multitude  of  tne  Sabines  with 
their  wives  and  with  their  children."  The  Boman 
men  supplied  themselves  with  wives  from  the  female 
spectators.  The  relatives  returned  to  their  own 
homes  full  of  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Bomans. — Zivy,  bk.  i.  cap.  10.  The  war  arose  in 
consequence  of  this  outrage;  however,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Sabine  women  who  had  been  taken 
by  the  Bomans  obtained  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
— Zivf/f  bk.  i.  cap.  13  ;  b.o.  745. 

(i.)  The  rape  of  Lucretia  is  suggested  by  the  abuse 
of  the  Levite's  concubine.  The  result  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingly  government  at  Bome.  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  the  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  was  the 
violator  of  the  person  of  Lucretia.  She  sent  for  her 
father  and  for  her  husband.  They  came  from  the 
camp.  The  Bomans  were  at  war  with  the  Butuli,  a 
people  of  Latium.  Lucretia  informed  her  father  and 
her  husband  of  the  conduct  of  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
and  said.  Ye  will  see  what  may  be  due  to  him; 
no  woman  shall  henceforth  live  unchaste  by  the 
example  of  Lucretia.  ''  Oultrum,  quem  sub  veste 
abditum  habetat,  cum  in  corde  defigit;  prolapsa  que 
in  Vulnus  moribunda  cecidit,  conclamat  vir  pater- 
que."-^Ztry,  bk.  i.  chap.  58.  A  knife,  which  she 
had  concealed  under  her  robe,  this  she  fixed  in 
her  hearty  and  falling  forward  upon  the  wound,  she 
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fell  lifeless.  Her  husband  and  her  father  cry  aloud 
together.  ''  Brutus,  illis  luctu  oocupatis,  cultrum,  ex 
▼Tunere  Lucretiffi  extractum  manantem  cruore  prsd  se 
tenens.  Per  hunc,  iniquit,  castissiinum  ante  regiam 
injurieun  sanguinem  juro  vos,  que,  Dii,  testes  facio, 
me  L.  Tarquinium  Superbum,  sclerata  conjuge,  et 
omni  Uberorum  stirpe,  ferro,  igni,  quacunque  dehinc 
vi  poBsim  executurum,  neo  iUos  nee  alium  quen- 
quam  regnare  Bomam  passurum."  Brutus  [hitherto 
considered  idiotic],  whilst  they  were  occupied  oy  grief, 
holding  before  him  the  knife,  from  Lucretia's  bosom 
extracted,  reeking  with  blood,  says,  *'  By  this  blood,  I 
most  chaste  before  the  royal  injury,  I  swear,  and  I 
make  you,  0 !  gods  witnesses,  that  I  will  follow  out 
[persecute  to  Qie  last]  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
with  his  accursedly  wicked  [sclerata]  wife,  and  with 
all  the  o&pring  of  his  children,  by  sword,  by  fire,  by 
whatever  power  I  may  from  this  time  have  in  my 
control  [possim],  nor  shall  I  suffer  them  nor  any  other 
to  reign  [regnare]  at  Rome." — ZtVy,  Lib.  i.  chap.  69. 

**  Cultrum  deinde  Callatino  tradit,  inde  Lucretio 
ac  Yalerio  stupentibus  miracido  rei,  unde  novum  in 
Bruti  pectore  ingenium."  Next  he  delivers  the  knife 
to  ColLatinuB,  next  to  Lucretius  and  to  Valerius,  who 
were  feeling  astonishment  [stupentibus]  at  the  miracle 
of  the  matter,  whence  the  new  mental  power  [inge- 
nium] in  the  breast  of  Brutus.  The  oath  of  Brutus 
was  not  suffered  by  Providence  to  be  uttered  in  vain. 
The  sin  of  Sextus  Tarquinius  was  atoned  by  the 
destruction  of  the  kingly  government  at  Rome.  The 
king,  the  queen,  and  Uie  royal  family  were  driven 
into  exile. 

CoUatia  was  a  town  on  the  Anio,  built  by  the  people 
of  Alba.  In  this  town  Sextus  Tarquinius  offered 
violence  to  Lucretia. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  a  nephew  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  was  the  husband  of  Lucretia.  He  was 
made  consul,  but  knowing  that  the  family  of  Tarquin, 
of  which  he  was  one,  must  always  be  hateful  to  the 
Roman  people,  he  resigned  his  ofice  as  consul,  and 
retired  to  Alba,  in  volimtary  exile. 

Zecretius,  father  of  Lucretia.  He  was  consul  after 
the  death  of  Brutus.     He  died  soon  after  that  event. 

Valerius^  Publius  Valerius,  was  named  Publicola, 
on  account  of  his  popularity.  He  gained  the  battle 
in  which  Brutus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fallen. 
He  was  four  times  consul.  He  was  so  poor  that  his 
body  was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  The  Roman 
matrons  mourned  his  death  a  whole  year. 

(c.)  The  attempted  rape  of  Virginia  also  is  suggested 
by  the  abuse  of  the  Levite's  concubine.  The  conduct 
of  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  in  this  matter, 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  ten 
men,  or  of  the  Roman  decemvirate.  Appius  saw 
Virginia.  He  learned  who  she  was.  He  failed  in 
his  efforts  to  seduce  her.  He  prevailed  on  his  client, 
M.  Claudius,  to  seize  her  as  ms  slave.  The  damsel 
was  seized  by  Claudius.  The  name  of  her  father  and 
her  betrothed,  Icilius,  is  frequently  spoken  [cele- 
bratur].  The  favour  of  these  conciliates  those  who 
knew  them:  indiffnifas, — the  heinousness  of  the 
matter  oondliatea  the  orowd  to  the  virgin.    "  Jam  a 


vi  tuta  erat,  quum  assertor  nihil  opus  esse  multi- 
tudine  concitata  ait,  se  jure  grassari  non  vi,  vocat 
puellam  in  jus  auctoribus,  qui  aderant,  ut  seque- 
renur."  She  was  now  safe  from  violence,  when  the 
claimant  [assertor],  M.  Claudius,  said  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  an  excited  multitude,  that  he  intended 
to  proceed  [grassari]  by  law,  not  by  violence  [vi]. 
He  calls  the  girl  into  court,  or  into  law  [jus]  ;  they 
who  came  to  or  supported  [m,  qui  aderant^  ^o."]  the 
^1,  being  her  advisers,  to  follow  [ut  sequeretur] 
Claudius. — ^Ziry,  bk.  iii.  chap.  44. 

The  matter  was  delayed.  The  following  day  was 
fixed  for  the  decision.  The  uncle  of  the  damsel, 
Numitorius,  and  her  promised  husband,  Icilius,  aided 
by  public  sympathy,  obtained  this  delay  from  the 
unwilling  Appius  Claudius.  The  father  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl  arrived  in  time  to  attend  the  trial,  so  great 
was  the  expedition  of  the  friends  who  travelled  to 
recall  him.  All  effort  was  useless.  Appius  decreed 
that  his  client,  M.  Claudius,  should  have  possession 
of  his  slave,  Virginia.  Her  father  then  asked  permis- 
sion from  Appius  to  have  some  conversation  with  her 
whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  daughter.  The 
favour  was  granted.  He  led  his  daughter  and  her 
nurse  near  to  the  stalls  of  Cloacina  (so  called  on 
account  of  the  cleansing  and  purifications  neccssar}'), 
which  have  now  the  name  Novis  (new),  and  there, 
having  snatched  a  knife  from  a  slaughterman,  he 
saiys,  ^'  Hoc  te  uno,  quo  possum,  ait,  modo,  filia,  in 
Ubertatim  vindico."  **  In  this  one  method  in  which  I 
am  able,  my  daughter,  I  vindicate  you  to  liberty." 
Next  he  transfixes  the  breast  of  the  girl,  and  looking 
back  at  the  tribunal,  **  Te  iniquit,  Appi,  tuumque 
caput  sanguine  hoc  oonsecro" — ^he  says,  "  Appius,  by 
this  blood  I  devote  to  the  furies  {consecro  Dieis)  you 
and  your  head."  Virginius  escaped  to  the  army. 
The  bloody  knife  became  the  signal  for  war.  Icilius 
shewed  the  dead  body  of  his  mtended  wife  to  the 
astonished  people.  Resentment  was  awaked  in  the 
city  and  in  the  army.  The  decemvirate  ceased  to 
exist.  Appius  committed  suicide,  **  Appius  sibi  mortem 
conscivit." — X*Vy,  lib.  iii.  chap.  58.  Appius  procured 
slaughter  for  himself — (Appius  killed  himself:  con- 
scisco  conscivi).  He  knew  that  on  a  fixed  day  his 
prosecutors  would  succeed  against  him.  He  therefore 
committed  suicide. — Livtf,  lib.  ii.  chap.  44-50. 

{d.)  The  murder  of  the  secretary  of  Porsenna,  king  of 
Etruria,  when  besieging  Rome,  is  suggested  by  the 
murder  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab.  The  severe  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  Romans  in  this  siege  stimulated 
the  zeal  of  some  young  men  in  the  Roman  army. 
They  determined  on  the  deHveranoe  of  their  country 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives.  On^x^f  this  com- 
pany, named  Mucins,  was  the  first  wSo  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  what  his  companions  considered  a 
patriotic  resolution.  Mucins  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  fathers  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Por- 
senna.  '^  Approbant  patres:  abdito  intra  vestem 
ferro,  proficiscitur.  Ubi  eo  venit,  in  oonfertissima 
turba  prope  regium  tribunal  constitit.  Ibiquum 
stipendium  forte  militibus  daretur,  et  scriba  cum 
rege  sedens  pari  fere  omatu,  multa  ageret,  eum 
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milites  vulgo  adirent :  timexis  Bciscitaii,  uter  ParB6ima 
essety  ne  ignorando  regem  semet  ipse  aperiret  quis 
esset,  quo  temere  trazit  f ortuna  f adnus,  scribam  pro- 
rege  ob  truncat." — I**vjf,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zii.  The  fatners 
(patres  conscripti,  the  senate)  approve:  haying  a 
dagger  (ferro)  concealed  within  ms  robe  (veste),  he 
sets  out  on  his  journey  (proficisdtur).  When  he 
came  there  (eo,  i.e.  in  eo  loco),  he  stood  in  the  densest 
throng  (in  confertissima  turba)  near  the  royal  tri- 
bunal. Then,  when  by  chance  the  pay  was  {riven  to 
the  soldiers,  and  the  secretanr  sitting  with  the  King  in 
almost  equal  dress  (omatu;,  was  transacting  many 
things  (multa  ageret),  the  soldiers  came  to  him  (the 
secretary)  in  common  (vulgo),  fearing  to  make  enquiiy 
which  of  the  two  (uter)  was  Porsenna,  lest,  by  not 
knowing  the  king,  he  might  disclose  Taperiret)  who 
he  was,  he  murders,  instead  of  the  kmg,  the  secre- 
tary, upon  whom  f  quo)  fortune  rashly  drew  the 
daring  deed  (facenus),  (or,  in  quem  temerariofortunsd 
impulsu  actus  est,  against  or  upon  whom  he  was 
driven  by  the  rash  impulse  of  fortune).  Mucins 
made  way  through  the  astonished  crowd.  He  held 
the  blood-stained  weapon  in  his  hand.  The  royal 
satellites  brought  him  back  into  the  presence  of 
Porsenna.  Destitutus  (defixus)  ante  tribunal  regis, 
set  before  the  tribunal  of  the  kmg,  then  also,  amidst 
so  great  threats  of  fortune,  metuendus  magis  quem 
metuens — '^Eomanus  sum,  inquit,  civis" — to  be 
feared  rather  than  fearing,  he  says,  **  I  am  a  Boman 
citizen."  0.  Mucium  vocant — hostes  hostem  ocddere 
volui.  They  call  me  Oaius  Mucins.  I,  an  enemy, 
wished  to  HU  an  enemy.  ''  Nee  ad  mortem  minus 
animi  6st  quam  fuit  ad  ceedem."  Nor  have  I  less 
resolution  (animi)  for  death  than  I  have  had  for 
murder  (csedem).  ''Et  facere  et  pati  fortia,  Bomanum 
est."  Both  to  do  and  to  suner  brave  things  is 
Boman.  ''Neo  unus  in  te  ego  hos  animos  gessi; 
longus  post  me  ordo  est  idem  petentium  decus."  Nor 
have  I  alone  borne  these  resolutions  against  you ; 
after  me  there  is  a  long  order  of  those  who  seek  the 
same  honour.  Mucins  concluded  his  address  to  Por- 
senna, in  these  words:  '*  Uni  tibi,  et  cum  singulis, 
reserit."  You  alone  shall  have  the  business  (res), 
and  with  individuals.  The  king  ordered  fires  to  be 
brought  aroimd,  threatening^,  unless  Mucins  disclosed 
the  meaning  of  his  wor^s,  ^'Entibi,  ut  sentias, 
quam  vile  corpus  sitiis,  qui  magnam  gloriam  vident." 
Behold  you  (says  Mucins),  that  you  may  feel  (sentias) 
how  vile  (valueless)  the  body  is  to  tiiose  who  see 
glory  (as)  great,  (or  to  whose  mind's  eyes  gjlory  is 
^eat).  *  *  Me  put  his  right  hand  into  a  fire  which  was 
kindled  for  a  sacrifice."  Porsenna,  astonished,  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  commanded  that  the  young  man 
should  be  removed  from  the  altars.  **  Tu  vero  abi, 
inquit  in  te  maffis  quam  in  me,  hostilia  ausus." 
Do  you,  indeed,  aepart,  who  hast  dared  hostilities, 
(hostilia,  hostile  thmgs)  rather  against  yourself  than 
against  me?  Mucins  told  Porsenna  that  he  would 
not  conceal  the  conspiracy.  In  gratitude  he  would 
disclose  it.  Three  nundred  Boman  youths  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  do  what  Mucius  had  f aUed  to 
aocompliah.  Mudus,  in  future,  must  use  his  left 
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hand.    He  was  called  by  the  common  name  for  left- 
handed  people,  Scsevola. 

Cocles,  Mucius,  Cloelia,  had  each  impressed  the 
mind  of  Porsenna  with  respect  for  their  patriotism. 

1.  Cocles  alone  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Por- 
senna at  tiie  head  of  a  bridm,  while  his  companions 
behind  him  were  cutting  on  iJie  communication  with 
the  other  shore. 

2.  Mucius  showed  his  contempt  of  life  in  his  effort 
to  obtain  what  he  esteemed  as  glory. 

3.  Cecelia,  given  with  other  maidens  to  Porsenna 
as  hostages,  escaped  from  confinement,  and  leading 
her  companions  swam  across  the  Tiber.  They  ail 
arrived  safely  in  Bome.  Her  grateful  country  re- 
warded her  with  an  equestrian  statue.  Porsenna 
praised  CloBlia  abcve  Cocles  and  Mucius.  He  de- 
manded her  surrender.  He  promised  that  she  should 
be  restored,  inviolate,  to  her  friends.  Porsenna  hon- 
oured dcelia  by  allowing  her  to  select  from  the 
youths  of  Bome  whom  he  held  as  hostages  those 
whom  she  wished.  She  modestly  selected  those  who 
were  of  very  tender  age.  The  choice  was  approved 
of  as  showing  how  mucn  she  felt  for  the  opposite  sex 
when  so  young  that  they  were  unable  to  bear  the 
rigours  of  slavery.  Porsenna  made  peace  with  the 
Bomans.  A  custom  of  selling  the  goods  of  king 
Porsenna  existed  from  that  time  in  Bome.  This 
custom  or  anniversary  apparently  hostile,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  gift  of  Porsenna  to  the  Boman  people. 
He  gave  to  them  great  abundance  of  provisions 
when  he  was  retiring  in  peace  from  their  dty.  The 
Bomans  were  reduc^  to  great  sufferings  &om  the 
want  of  provisions.  Livy  states  that  the  custom 
existed  in  his  time.  Livy  died  in  the  sixtv-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  same  day  on  which  Ovid  died, 
A.D.  17.  The  Bomans  raised  a  brazen  statue  to 
honour  the  memory  of  Porsenna.  He  ceased  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  Tarquins,  and  continued  in 
peace  with  the  Bomans.  Some  of  Porsenna's  soldiers 
afterwards  took  refuge  in  Bome,  naked  and  wounded. 
The  Bomans  most  hospitably  entertained  them,  and 
gave  to  them  a  dwelling  place  which  afterwards  they 
called  "Tuscum  Vicum:"  the  Tuscan  or  Etrurian 
street,  b.o.  505. 

(e.)  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her  father  Aga- 
memnon at  Aulis,  or  the  intended  sacrifice,  is  sug- 
fested  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  daughter  by 
ephthah.  Aulis  was  a  place  of  Bceotia,  near  ChaMs, 
on  the  sea  coast,  where  all  the  Greeks  conspired  against 
Troy.  They  were  detained  there  by  contrary  winds, 
by  the  anger  of  Diana.  To  appease  Diana  Aga- 
memnon was  obHged  to  sacnfise  his  own  daughter 
Iphigenia,  whom,  however,  the  goddess  spared  by 
substituting  a  ram.  Iphigenia  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  momer  Clytemnestra.  The  Greeks  sent  for 
her  on  pretense  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Clytemnestra  consented  to  the  departure  of  her 
daughter.  Iphigenia  arrived  at  Aulis  to  behold  the 
bloody  preparations  for  her  own  sacrifice.  She 
pleaded  in  vain.  Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand. 
He  was  about  to  give  the  fatal  blow.  Iphigenia 
disappeared.    A  goat  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty 
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was  found  in  her  place  for  the  sacrifice.  The  sacri- 
fice was  completed.  The  winds  changed.  The  fleet 
proceeded  to  Troy.  The  goddess  Diana  carried  tiie 
innocent  Iphigenia  to  Tanrica,  a  large  peninsula 
of  Europe,  at  the  south  west  of  the  Palus  MoBotis, 
now  called  the  Crimea.  It  is  joined  by  an  isthmus 
to  Scjrthia.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus,  the  Euzine  Sea  and  the  Palus  Moeotis. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Tauri,  were  a  savage  and 
uncivilized  nation,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to 
Diana.  The  statue  of  Diana,  which  they  believed 
to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  carried  away 
to  Sparta  by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Whether  a 
ram  or  a  eoat  was  substituted  for  Iphigenia  by 
Diana  may  be  a  matter  for  discussion.  Lempriere, 
in  his  Classical  Dictionary ,  under  the  word  Aulis,  states 
that  it  was  a  ram;  and  under  the  word  Iphigenia 
states  that  it  was  a  goat  of  uncommon  size  and 
beauty.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  or  the  intended  sacri- 
fice, is  called  to  remembrance ;  when  Abraham  was 
about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
commanded  him  to  forbear.  The  angel  then  pointed 
to  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  his  horns.  Abra- 
ham offered  the  ram  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
God. — Gen,  zzli.  14.  Iphigenia,  as  priestess  of 
Diana,  at  Taurica,  had  been  forced  to  samfise  all  the 
strangers  who  came  into  that  country.  Orestes  and 
Pylades  came  to  Taurica.  Their  mutual  and  unpa- 
r^eled  friendship  made  known  to  Iphigenia  that 
one  of  the  strangers  whom  she  was  about  to  sacrifise 
was  her  brother.  At  once  the  priestess  conspired 
with  her  intended  victims.  They  fied  from  Taurica 
and  carried  away  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  They 
left  at  Taurica  the  memorial  of  their  departure. 
They  murdered  Thoas,  who  enforced  the  human 
sacnfices.  Some  authors  think  that  the  Iphigenia 
of  Aulis  was  a  daughter  of  Helen  by  Theseus. 
Orestes  was  the  son  of  Ag^amemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra,  and  was  therefore  the  brother  of  ^higenla. 
I^lades  was  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Kiocis,  by 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  Orestes  was  edu- 
cated by  Strophius,  king  of  *  Phocis,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  by  nis  sister  £21ectra,  who  had  saved  him 
from  the  dagger  of  his  mother  dytemnestra,  who 
had  murdered  her  husband  Agamemnon  upon  his 
return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Her  paramour  .^gis- 
thus  was  her  companion  in  murder.  Orestes  in 
company  with  Pylades  murdered  Clytemnestra  and 
JEgisthus.  Orestes  was  afterwards  tormented  by  the 
furies.  Orestes  gave  his  sister  Electra  in  marriage  to 
Pylades.  Medon  and  Strophius  were  their  offspring. 
{h,)  The  Hercules  of  heathen  story  is  suggested  by 
the  Samson  of  holy  scripture.  Hercules,  after  his 
death,  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received 
divine  honours.  The  ancients  mention  more  than  one 
person  of  this  name.  Diodorus  mentions  three. 
Cicero  mentions  six.  Some  authors  mention  forty- 
three.  The  chief  of  all  was  the  Theban,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  Some  think  that  all  the  actions 
of  the  other  men  of  the  same  name  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him.  Jupiter  lay  with  Alcmena  three  nights, 
forming  the  greatest  hero  whom  the  world  had  ever 


seen.  Hercules  was  brought  up  at  Tirynthus,  a  town 
of  Argolis,  founded  by  l^us,  son  of  Arcus.  Her- 
cules generally  resided  there.  His  name,  Tirynthius 
Hero,  is  derived  from  this  circumstance.  Some  relate 
that  Hercules  was  brought  up  at  Thebes,  and  that 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighth  month  Juno 
sent  two  snakes  to  devour  him.  Whilst  his  brother, 
Iphiclus,  alarmed  the  house  with  his  shrieks,  *  the 
infant  Hercules,  holding  one  serpent  in  each  hand, 
strangled  these  messengers  of  his  enemy  Juno.  Iphi- 
dus,  or  Iphides,  was  a  son  of  Alcmena  by  Amphitryon, 
and  was  oom  at  the  same  birth  with  Hercules. 

The  education  of  Hercules  was  not  neglected.  1. 
Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus,  taught  him  how  to  fight; 
2.  Eurytus,  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrows ;  8. 
Autolychus,  how  to  drive  a  chariot;  4.  Linus,  how 
to  play  on  the  lyre ;  5.  Eumolpus,  how  to  sing.  He 
became  the  pupU  of  the  Centaur  Chiron.  He  learned 
from  Chiron  so  much  as  enabled  him  to  form  his 
designs  for  his  future  conduct  in  life.  He  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Thespis.  Hercules 
was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  kindly  and 
hospitably  entertained  for  fifty  days.  Thespius  had 
fifty  daughters,  and  wished  that  each  should  become 
a  mother  by  Hercules.  The  intimacy  between  Her- 
cules and  the  daughters  of  Thespius  was  the  intimacy 
of  one  night.  This  night  is  considered  the  thirteenth 
labour  of  Hercules. 

TerHus  hino  dedmm  Ubor  et  dwristmuM^  una 
QtdnqciigiiitiA  simul  stupxavit  nocte  puellaa. 

Hence  the  third  and  tenth,  thirteenth  labour  and 
the  hardest.  He  debauched  fifty  fi;irls  at  and  in  one 
night.  One,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  resisted. 
Hercules  doomed  her  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy,  and 
to  be  the  priestess  of  his  temple  of  Thespis.  All  the 
offspring  amounted  to  forty-nine  or  fifty  males.  They 
were  cafied  "  Thespiades."  They  made  a  settlement 
with  Haus,  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of  Thessaly,  a  friend 
of  their  father.  He  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
deliver  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  from  the  ravages  of 
a  huge  Hon.  He  delivered  the  flocks  and  herds  by 
slaying  the  lion  of  Mount  Cithsaron.  A  king  gave 
his  name  to  this  mountain  of  Bceotia.  The  mountain 
was  south  of  the  river  Asopus.  There  is  a  river  of 
this  name  falling  into  the  oay  of  Malia,  near  the 
ThermopyloB.  ThB  Asopus  of  the  Bosotia  faUs  into 
the  Eurplus  after  it  has  separated  the  coimtry  of  the 
Thebans  and  the  Plateeans. 

Eurytheus,  king  of  Argos  and  Myoence,  son  of 
Sthenelus  and  Nicippe,  the  daughter  of  Pelo^s.  Juno 
hastened  his  birth  oy  two  montns  that  he  might  have 
the  privileges  of  priority  of  birth  over  Hercules. 
Jupiter  had  decreea  that  the  younger  of  these  should 
serve  the  elder.  The  result  was  aaverse  to  Hercules. 
He  refused  to  obey  Euiystheus.  Juno  afflicted  Her- 
cules. He  lost  his  reason.  In  his  insanity  he  killed 
his  own  children  by  Megara,  a  daughter  of  Crean,  king 
of  Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercules,  because  he 
delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Orcho- 
menians.  Erginus,  king  of  OrchomSnos,  a  town  of 
BoBotia,  was  son  of  GlemSnes.    A  Theban  killed  hia 
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father.  Erginus  imposed  upon  the  Thebans  a  tribute 
of  one  thousand  oxen  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder 
of  his  father.  Hercules  deKvered  the  Thebans  from 
this  tribute. 

Hercules  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  He  was 
informed  that  he  must  be  subject  for  twelve  years  to 
the  will  of  Euiystheus.  He  returned  to  Mjcence,  and 
determined  to  Dear  with  fortitude  whaterer  gods  and 
men  might  lay  upon  him.  Euiystheus  imposed  upon 
Hercules  certain  tasks  called  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules.  The  gods  had  armed  Herciiles.  Minerva 
gave  to  him  a  coat  of  arms  and  a  helmet.    Mercury 

fave  to  him  a  sword.  Neptune  gave  to  him  a  horse, 
upiter  gave  to  him  a  shield.  Apollo  gave  to  him  a 
bow  ana  arrows.  Vulcan  gave  to  him  a  golden 
cuirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated  dub  of 
brass,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers. 

St.  Paul  had  this  heathen  story  in  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians : — '*  Finally,  my  brethren, 
be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Qod,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  de-vil. 
For  we  wrestle  not  (merely)  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  ag^ainst  principalities,  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Where- 
fore take  imto  you  the  whole  armour  of  Gbd,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and, 
having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand,  therefore,  having 
your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Above 
aU,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be 
able  to  quench  all  the  fleiy  darts  of  the  wicked ; 
and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  Qod;  praying  always 
with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  spirit,  and 
watching  thereunto  with  aU  perseverance  and  sup- 
plication for  all  saints;  and  for  me,  that  utterance 
may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open  my  mouth 
boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel.'*— 
JEph.  vi.  10-19. 

The  twelve  labours  imposed  upon  Hercules  by 
Eurystheus,  for  the  performance  of  which  the  gods 
had  armed  Hercules,  were  such  as  no  mortal  could 
perform  or  undertake  to  accompKsh  without  divine 
direction  and  assistance.  These  twelve  labours  are 
thus  stated: — 

(1.)  Jlercules  killed  the  Nemosan  lion  which  ravaged 
the  country  near  Mycenee.  Hercules  attacked  him 
with  his  arrows,  then  with  his  club,  and  then  choked 
him.     He  wore  the  skin  of  the  Hon  ever  afterwards. 

(2.)  Hercules  destroyed  theZemasan  hydra,  which  had 
seven  heads  according  to  ApoUodorus,  fifty  accord- 
ing to  Simonides,  one  hundred  according  to  Diodorus. 
lolas  burned  with  a  hot  iron  each  root  of  the  hydra's 
head,  when  the  head  was  broken  by  the  dub  of  Her- 
cules. This  was  found  necessary,  as  two  heads  sprang 
from  the  root  of  the  head  which  had  been  broken  by 
the  dub  of  Hercules.  He  opened  the  belly  of  the 
monster,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in  its  gall. 

(3.)  Hercules  hroughi  into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus 
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a  stag,  alive  and  unhurt,  famous  for  its  incredible 
swiftness,  its  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This 
stag  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  CEnoe.  Her- 
cules spent  one  year  in  pursuing  this  stag.  He  finally 
succeeded  in  catching  it.  Diana  reproved  him.  She 
allowed  him  to  carry  off  her  favourite  stag. 

(4.)  Hercules  caught  a  wild  hoar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eiymanthus.  Euiystheus,  fright- 
ened at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  hid  himself  in  a  brazen 
vessd  for  some  days.  At  the  first  success  of  Hercules, 
Eurystheus  ordered  him  not  to  enter  the  city  without 
per^ssion  when  he  returned  from  Mb  expeditionB. 
In  this  expedition  Hercules  fought  with  the  Centaurs, 
a  fabulous  people  of  Thessaly.  He  wounded  his  old 
friend  and  preceptor,  Chiron,  by  acddent,  who  received 
immortality  for  death.     Few  of  the  Centaurs  escaped. 

(5.)  Hercules  cleaned  the  stables  of  AugiaSj  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  afterwards  king  of  Mis.  His  stables  had 
never  been  cleaned.  They  were  occupied  by  three 
thousand  oxen  and  by  innumerable  nocks  of  goats. 
Hercules  changed  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or 
of  the  river  Peneus,  and  directed  the  waters  of  the 
river  through  the  stables.  The  plan  succeeded.  The 
stables  were  deansed. 

(6.)  Hercules  killed  the  camiverous  birds  which 
ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake  Slymphalis,  in 
Arcadia. 

(7.)  Hercules  brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodi' 
gious  wild  hull  which  had  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. 

(8.)  Hercules  killed  Diomedes,  who  fed  his  mares  on 
human  flesh.  He  gave  the  flesh  of  Diomedes  to  his 
mares  that  they  might  devour  it.  Hercules  brought 
the  mares  to  Mycenae.  Eurystheus  sent  them  to 
Mount  Olympus  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Some 
think  that  these  mares  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
and  that  their  breed  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

(9.)  Hercules  obtained  the  girdle  of  Hippolyte, 
queen  of  the  Amazons.  Hercules  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Theseus.  She  had  a  son  by  Theseus.  This 
son  was  named  Hippolytus. 

(10.)  Hercules  kilted  the  monster  Geryon,  kingof  Qudes, 
GFeryon,  and  G^ryones,  a  celebrated  monster,  bom 
from  the  union  of  Chiysaor  with  Callirhoe,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  having  three  bodies  and  three 
heads.  He  lived  in  the  island  of  Gades,  a  small 
island  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Spanish  coast,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Tartessus  and  Erythia,  according 
to  PHny,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Cadiz. 
In  this  island  Geryon  fixed  his  residence.  He  had 
numerous  flocks,  which  were  guarded  by  a  two- 
headed  dog  called  Orthos,  and  byEuiythion,  a  Centaur, 
whose  insolence  to  Hippodamia  at  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
LapithBB  and  Centaurs.  Hercules  wa43  ordered  by 
Euiystheus  to  proceed  to  Gades.  He  obeyed  the 
command,  and  destroyed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and  Eury- 
thion.  He  carried  away  his^flo^ks  to  Tiiynthus,  a 
town  of  ArgoKs,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by 
Tiiynx,  son  of  Argos.  Hercules  generally  resided 
there,  and  from  this  place  was  called  Tiiyntmus  Hero. 
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From  his  oonquest  of  G^iyon,  king  of  Grades,  Hercules 
was  Bumamed  Gaditanus. 

The  CentauTi  were  a  people  of  Thessaly,  a  country 
of  Greece,  half  men  and  naif  horses.  The  fable  of 
their  existence  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  people  of  Thessaly  tamed  horses,  and 
mounted  them.  Their  neighbours,  imaccustomed  to 
the  sight,  imagined  that  they  saw  a  new  creature,  a 
mixture  of  horse  and  man.  The  name  Oentaur  is 
derived,  airo  tov  kcvtciv  ravpovcr,  from  goading  bulls, 
because  they  went  on  horseback  after  their  buUs 
which  strayed,  or  because  they  hunted  wild  buUs 
with  horses.  The  Centaurs  drank  too  freely  at  the 
wedding  of  Pirithous  with  Hippodamia.  They 
offered  violence  to  the  bride  and  to  the  women. 
Hercules,  Theseus,  Pirithous,  and  other  LapithsD  felt 
indignant,  defended  the  women,  wounded  and  defeated 
the  Centaurs,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  their  country 
and  retire  to  Arcadia. 

The  Lapitha  were  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Lapithus 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbia,  a  daughter  of  Peneus, 
by  Creusa.  Centaurus  was  also  a  son  of  Stilbia  by 
Apollo.  Lapithus  married  Orsinome,  the  dau^ter 
01  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had  Phorbas  and  I^eri- 
phas.  The  name  of  Lapithee  was  eiven  to  the 
numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  they  had 
obtained  the  sovereignly.  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithsa  is  famous  in  history. 

(11.)  Sereuiee  obtained  apples  from  the  garden  of  the 
Seeperidee, — ^The  Hesperides  were  three  celebrated 
nymphs,  daughters  of  Hesperus.  ApoUodorus  men- 
tions four — ^^gle,  Erythia,  Yesta,  and  Arethusa. 
Diodorus  confounds  them  with  the  Atlantides,  the 
daughters  of  Atlas,  seven  in  number — ^Mala,  Electra, 
Taygeta,  Asterope,  Merape,  Alcyone,  Celseno,  and 
makes  their  number  seven.  They  married  some  of  the 
gods  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  and  their 
children  were  founders  of  many  nations  and  cities. 
The  Atlantides  were  called  Hesperides  from  their 
mother,  Hesperis.  The  Hesperides,  the  daughters  of 
Hesperus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  a  brother  to  Atlas,  were 
appointed  to  guard  the  golden  apples  which  Juno 
gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials.  The 
place  of  their  residence  is  described  by  Heviod  as 
beyond  the  ocean.  The  place  is  more  universally 
believed  to  be  near  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  The 
nymphs  of  the  Po  directed  Hercules  to  apply  to 
Nereus  for  information.  Hercules  seized  INereus 
whom  he  found  asleep.  The  sea  god  was  imable  to 
escape  from  the  grasp  of  Hercules,  and  answered  all 
his  questions,  ^me  say  that  Nereus  sent  Hercules 
to  Prometheus,  and  that  he  received  from  him  the 
necessary  information.  Hercules  came  to  Atlas  and 
demanded  from  ^im  three  golden  apples.  Atlas  put 
the  world  from  his  own  shoulders  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Hercules  while  he  went  to  seek  the  apples.  Atlas 
removed  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  Hercules, 
who  seized  the  three  gulden  apples  which  Atlas  had 
thrown  on  the  ground.  Some  say  that  Hercules, 
without  the  assistance  of  Atlas,  killed  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  tree,  and  obtained  the  apples. 


Hercules  brought  them  to  Eurystheus.  Minerva 
afterwards  brought  them  back  to  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  as  they  could  not  be  preserved  in  any 
other  place. 

(12.)  EereuUe  brought  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog, 
Cerberus, — Hercules  descended  into  the  infernal  regions 
of  Pluto  by  a  cave  on  Mount  Tsen&rus,  apromontory 
of  Laconia,  Laconica,  and  LacedoBmon.  Tnis  country, 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  had  these 
three  names.  Hercules  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to 
carry  away  his  friends  Theseus  and  Pirithous  who 
had  been  condemned  to  punishment  in  hell.  He 
succeeded  in  his  prayers  to  Pluto  to  allow  him  to  bring 
up  Cerberus  to  £he  upper  region  of  the  earth.  He 
must  not  use  any  arms.  He  must  drag  Cerberus 
away.  Hercules  earned  Cerberus  to  Euiytheus,  and 
afterwards  carried  him  back  to  hell. 

laUy  daughter  of  Eurytuty  king  of  (EehdJUa^  t»  Laconia^ 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  She  accompanied  him  to 
(Eta,  a  mountain  between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
on  which  he  intended  to  raise  an  altar,  and  to  offer  a 
solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  He  had  no  robe  suitable 
for  the  performance  of  this  reli^ous  ceremony.  He 
sent  Idcnas,  his  servant,  to  Dejanira,  to  obtain  from 
her  a  proper  dress.  Some  time  before,  Hercules  was 
on  his  way  from  Calydon  to  the  court  of  Ceyx,  king 
of  Trachinia.  The  streams  of  the  river  Evenus  being 
swollen,  stopped  the  progress  of  Hercules.  The 
Centaur,  Nessus,  offered  to  convey  Dejanira  safely 
across  tilie  river.  He  brought  her  to  the  opposite 
bank,  and  was  perfidiously  attempting  to  oi^r  vio- 
lence to  her  person.  Hercules  despatched  a  poisoned 
arrow  (the  blood  of  the  hydra  was  the  poison  J  across  the 
river,  and  struck  Nessus.  The  dying  Centaur  ^ve 
to  Dejanira  a  tunic  which  could  recafi  Ihe  affections 
of  a  faithless  lover.  This  tunic  Dejanira  sent  to  her 
husband,  Hercules,  whose  affections,  sheimagined, 
were  estranged  from  her.  Hercules  put  on  the  tunic. 
He  soon  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  the  poisoned  garment. 
The  distemper  was  incurable.  He  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Jupiter.  He  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to 
Philoctetes.  He  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the 
top  of  Mount  (Eta.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the  skin 
of  the  Nemcean  lion.  He  lay  down  upon  the  lion's 
skin  as  upon  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  dub. 
Philoctetes,  or,  according  to  others,  Poean  or  Hyllus, 
was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  The  flames  arose. 
Hercules  had  no  fear.  Jupiter  beheld,  and  informed 
the  gods  that  he  would  raise  to  the  skies  the  immortal 
parts  of  a  hero  who  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so 
many  monsters  and  tyrants.  The  gods  applauded 
Jupiter's  resolution.    A  dark  smoke  surrounded  the 

?ile.  The  mortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed, 
'he  inmiortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  carried  up  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  Loud 
daps  of  thunder  accompanied  his  elevation.  His 
friends  were  unable  to  find  his  bones  or  his  ashes. 
They  shewed  their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by 
raising  an  altar  where  the  burning  pile  had  stood. 
Cmpl^e,  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Jardlinus, 
was  the  Delilah  of  Hercules.  Hercules  is  regarded 
by  the  andents  as  a  true  pattern  of  yirtue  and  piety. 
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His  whole  life  was  employed  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind.  He  was  deservedly  rewarded  by  immortalil^. 
Xenophon  describes  the  judicious  choice  of  virtue  in 
preference  to  pleasure  which  Hercules  made  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  life. 

(^.)  St.  Paul's  description  of  his  labours  and  of 
his  hope  may  be  considered  as  suggested  by  the 
labours  of  Hercules  and  by  the  immortality  by  which 
his  labours  had  a  great  recompense  of  reward.  ''  Are 
they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I  am 
more ;  1 ,  in  labours  more  abundant ;  2,  in  stripes  above 
measure;  3,  in  prisons  more  frequent;  4,  in  deaths 
oft;  5,  of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes 
save  one;  6,  Ihrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods;  7,  once 
was  I  stoned;  8,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck;  9,  a 
night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep;  10,  in  jour- 
neyings  often;  11,  in  perils  of  waters;  12,  in  perils 
of  roboers;  13,  in  penis  by  mine  own  oountr^^en; 
14,  in  perils  by  the  heathen;  15,  in  perils  in  the  city; 
16,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness;  17,  in  perils  in  the 
sea;  18,  in  perils  among  false  brethren;  19,  in 
weariness  and  painfulness;  20,  in  watchings  often; 
21,  in  hunger  and  thirst;  22,  in  fastings  often;  23, 
in  cold  and  nakedness;  24,  beside  those  things  which 
are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches."  "  In  Damascus  the  gover- 
nor imder  ArHas  the  king  kept  the  city  of  Damas- 
cenes with  a  garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  me: 
and  through  a  window  in  a  basket  I  was  let  down 
by  the  wall,  and  escaped  his  hands." — 2nd  Cor, 
zi.  23-33.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  his  labours. 
He  gives  a  noble  declaration  of  his  hope :  **  For  I 
am  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  to 
me  at  that  day:  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  also  who  love  his  appearing." — 2nd  Tim,  iv.  6-8. 

The  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
have  in  their  posterity  manifested  the  same  dispo- 
sition in  favour  of  idolatry  which  characterized  the 
Antedeluvians.  Ood  did  call  Abraham  from  his 
own  coimtry  to  be  a  missionary  for  God  amount  a 
people  fast  sinking  into  idolatry.  The  descendants 
of  Ham  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  the  people  of  Canaan, 
were  in  excess  of  sinful  departure  from  the  know- 
ledge of  GK>d.  The  measure  of  the  sins  of  the 
Canaanites  was  not  yet  full.  The  war  of  extermina- 
tion must  be  waged  against  them,  and  was  waged 
against  them  when  they  had  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  iniquities.  The  Jews,  if  sinning  as  the 
Canaanites  did  sin,  must  suffer  as  the  Canaanites 
suffered.  The  disposition  to  idolatry  is  most  clearly 
manifested  in  aU  the  descendants  of  Noah's  three 
sons.  If  we  believe  that  Noah  founded  the  Chinese 
empire,  Noah's  Chinese  descendants  are  as  idolatrous 
as  his  descendants  from  his  three  sons:  Shem,  Asia; 
Ham,  Africa;  Japheth,  Europe.  Christianity  has 
not  yet  been  suffered  to  clear  men's  minds  from  this 
strange  fondness  for  idolatry. 

(1.)  Alceste,  or  Alcestis,  a  daughter  of  Pelias.  She 
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married  Admetus.  Medea  persuaded  Alcestis  and 
Alcestis'  sisters  that  if  they  killed  their  father  Pelias, 
she  would  restore  him  to  life  and  to  youth.  The 
sisters  killed  their  father.  Medea  refused  to  per- 
form her  promise.  The  sisters  fled.  Their  brother 
Acastus  pursued.  Admetus  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  redeemed  from  death  by  his  wife  Alcestis,  who, 
by  her  own  consent,  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead,  to 
appease  the  shades  of  her  father.  Some  think  that 
^cestis  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  her 
husband  Admetus  could  never  recover  from  hie 
disease,  if  none  of  his  friends  died  in  his  place. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  Hercules  brought  her  back 
from  hell. 

(2.)  Argo,  the  name  of  the  famous  ship  which  car- 
ried Jason  and  his  fifty-four  companions  to  Colchis 
(Asia)  when  they  had  resolved  to  recover  the  golden 
fleece.  Some  say  that  Argos,  who  proposed  me  ex- 
pedition and  who  bmlt  the  ship,  gave  his  name  to 
the  ship.  Others  maintain  that  the  ship  was  built 
at  Argos,  and  that  thence  it  had  its  name.  Cicero,  Tusc. 
i.  20,  calls  the  ship  Argo  because  it  carried  Grecians 
who  are  called  Argives.  Diodorus  derives  the  name 
Argo  from  a/oycxr,  swift.  Ptolemy  says,  but  falsely, 
that  Hercules  built  the  ship,  and  called  it  Argo,  after 
a  son  of  Jason  who  had  the  name  Argo.  The  ship 
had  fifty  oars.  The  Argo  had  a  beam  on  her  prow, 
cut  in  tiie  forest  of  Dodona  by  Minerva,  which  had 
the  power  of  delivering  Oracles  to  the  Argonauts, 
the  passengers  and  crew.  The  Argo  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  ship  which  ever  sailed  on  the  sea.  When 
the  expedition  was  finished,  the  ship  Argo  was  drawn 
aground  at  Corinth,  and  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
the  sea.  The  poets  have  made  the  ship  Argo  a  con- 
stellation in  heaven.  Jason  was  killed  by  a  beam 
of  the  Argo  which  fell  from  the  top  of  the  vessel  as 
he  slept  on  the  ground  near  to  it,  before  the  taking  of 
Troy  seventy-nine  years,    b.o.  1263. 

(3.)  Jason  was  the  son  of  ^son  and  Alcim^de. 
Mwm  was  the  son  of  Cretheus,  by  his  niece  Tyro. 
Tyro  was  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus  and  Alcidice. 
Salmoneus  was  Hng  of  Elis.  Tyro  was  treated 
severely  by  her  stepmother  Sidero.  Tyro  has  been 
called  clalmonia  from  her  father.  She  used  to  walk 
on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus.  She  fell  in  love  with 
the  river.  Neptune  assumed  the  shape  of  the  river 
and  gained  her  affections.  She  had  two  sons  by 
Neptune,  Pelias  and  Neleus.  Tyro  widied  to  con- 
ceal her  incontinence  and  exposed  her  two  sons. 
They  were  preserved  by  shepherds;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  they  assassinated 
the  cruel  Sidero,  to  be  avenged  for  her  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Tyro,  their  mother.  Some  time  after  her 
confinement  oif  Pelias  and  Neleus  she  married  her 
uncle  Cretheus,  by  whom  she  had  Amythseon,  Pheres, 
and  .^on,  Cretheus  was  a  son  of  iEolus.  ^son 
was  king  of  lolchos.  He  died,  leaving  his  son  Jason 
in  his  boyhood.  Pelias  usurped  the  throne.  The 
Centaur  Chiron  had  the  education  of  Jason  entrusted 
to  him.  Jason  made  rapid  progress  in  every  branch 
of  science*.  The  Centaur  Chiron  advised  his  pupiL  to 
consult  the  orade.    He  received  an  answer  directing 
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him  to  proceed  to  lolchos,  his  native  country,  covered 
with  the  spoils  of  a  leopaxd,  and  dressed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Magnesian.  The  swollen  waters  of  the 
river  Enipeus  stopped  him  in  his  journey.  Juno 
chang^  herself  into  an  old  woman  and  carried  him 
safely  across  the  stream.  In  crossing  the  stream 
Jason  lost  one  of  his  sandals.  He  arrived  at  lolchos. 
His  dress  drew  a  crowd  arotmd  him  in  the  market 
place.  Pelias  formed  one  of  the  crowd.  An  oracle 
had  warned  him  to  beware  of  a  man  who  should 
appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare  and  the  other 
f oak  shod.  Pelias  feared  when  he  saw  this  stranger. 
Jason  went  to  the  palace  of  Pelias  and  demanded  the 
kingdom.  Pelias  reminded  Jason  that  ^etes,  king 
of  Colchis,  had  murdered  their  common  relation 
Phiyzus.  He  agreed  to  resign  the  crown  to  Jason 
when  he  retumea  victorious  from  Colchis.  Most 
willingly  did  Jason  accept  this  proposal,  which  pro- 
mised so  much  military  fame.  He  appealed  to 
persons  in  every  part  of  Ghreece.  The  appeal  was 
received  with  enmusiasm.  The  yoimgest  and  the 
bravest  of  the  Ghreeks  assembled  to  accompany 
him.  They  embarked  in  the  Argo,  and  after  a  series 
of  adventures  arrived  at  Colchis. 

^etes  promised  to  restore  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Phiyxus,  and  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  provided  they  submitted  to 
his  conditions : — 

1 .  Jason  was  to  tame  bulls  which  breathed  flames, 
and  had  hoofs  and  horns  of  brass,  and  to  plough 
with  them  a  fleld  sacred  to  Mars. 

2.  Jason  was  to  sow  in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a 
serpent.  From  these  would  arise  armed  men  who 
would  direct  their  fury  against  him  who  ploughed 
the  field. 

8.  Jason  was  to  kill  a  monstrous  dragon,  who 
watched  day  and  night  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  on  which 
the  fi;olden  fleece  was  suin)ended. 

I&dea,  the  long's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with  Ja8(m, 
Juno  was  determined  to  extricate  him  from  all  his 
difficulties.  Medea  possessed  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  herbs,  of  enchantments,  and  of  incantations. 
She  pledged  herself  to  deliver  her  lover  from  all  his 
difficulties,  if  he  promised  to  her  eternal  fidelity. 
Jason  admired  Medea,  and  made  the  required  vow  m 
the  temple  of  Hecate,  the  same  as  Proserpine  or 
Diana.  Medea  gave  to  Jason  the  instruments  and 
herbs  necessary  to  protect  him  against  approaching 
dangers.  He  tamed  the  buUs,  and  with  them 
ploughed  the  field  of  Mars,  and  sowed  the  dragons' 
teeth.  The  armed  men  arose.  Jason,  when  he  saw 
them  rushing  towards  him,  threw  a  stone  among 
them,  and  they  fell  one  upon  the  other  until  they  were 
all  destroyed.  The  power  of  herbs  lulled  to  sleep  the 
dragon.  Jason  took  itom.  the  tree  the  celebrated 
golden  fleece,  the  sole  object  of  the  voyage.  All  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  iEetes  and  his  people. 
Jason  set  sail  for  Europe  in  company  with  Medea, 
^etes  sent  his  son  Absyrtus  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 
Medea  killed  her  brother,  and  strewed  his  limbs  in 
her  father's  way  that  he  might  lose  time  in  collecting 
the  mangled  members  of  his  son.    The  ship  got 


away  in  safety.  The  return  of  the  Argonauts  was 
received  in  Tnessaly  with  universal  rejoicing.  All 
Ghreece  felt  this  success  as  a  pledge  of  future  successes, 
^son,  Jason's  father,  was  old  and  unable  to  join  in 
the  universal  festivity.  At  Jason's  request,  Medea 
removed  ^son's  infirmities,  and  restored  to  him  the 
vigour  and  sprightliness  of  youth.  Pelias,  the 
usurper  of  lolchos,  wished  to  be  restored  to  youth. 
Medea  directed  his  daughters  to  cut  his  body  in 

Eieces,  and  to  put  all  the  pieces  into  a  cauldron  of 
oiling  water.  Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to  be  con- 
sumed to  the  bones.  She  had  no  intention  of  per- 
forming the  promise  which  she  had  made  to  restore 
their  oM  father  Pelias  to  youth.  Medea  acted  thus 
in  revenue  for  the  usurpation  of  Pelias,  and  for  the 
injury  miich  he  had  done  to  her  husband. 

Gnus  inhuman  conduct  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
populace.  Medea  and  Jason  fled  to  Corinth.  They 
lived  in  Corinth  for  ten  successive  years  in  perfect 
union  and  love.  Jason  had  a  partiality  for  Glauce, 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  the  country.  Medea  was 
divorced.  Glauce  became  the  wife  of  Jason.  Medea 
sent  a  robe  to  Glauce,  who  imprudently  put  it  on ; 
her  body  took  fire.  The  palace  and  her  father  and 
family  perished  in  the  fire  caused  by  this  poisoned 
garment.  Medea  murdered  her  own  children  in  the 
presence  of  their  father  Jason.  It  is  stated  by  some, 
that  Jason  led  an  unsettled  and  melancholy  life  after 
his  separation  from  Medea.  He  was  sleeping  on  a 
certain  day  near  to  his  old  ship  the  Argo.  A  beam  of 
the  old  ship  fell  upon  his  head  and  crushed  him  to 
death.  Another  account  represents  Jason  as  having 
returned  to  Colchis,  as  havmg  seized  the  kingdom, 
and  as  having  reigned  in  K^eat  state. 

When  Medea  luid  killea  two  of  her  children  in  the 
presence  of  their  father  Jason,  he  was  about  to 
punish  her  for  the  murder,  when  Medea  fled  through 
the  air  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She 
arrived  in  Athens.  She  was  purified  of  her  murder. 
She  married  kin?  iEgeus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
called  Medus.  Theseus  came  to  Athens  desirous  of 
making  himself  known  to  his  father  Ageus.  Medea, 
at  a  feast  prepared  for  his  entertainment,  endeavoured 
to  poison  Theseus.  The  sword  on  Theseus'  side  con- 
vinced ^geus  that  the  wearer  of  the  sword  was  his 
son,  against  whose  life  he  had  so  basely  conspired. 
The  father  and  the  son  were  reconciled.  Medea 
escaped  the  punishment  she  deserved.  She  ascended 
into  the  air  in  her  fiery  chariot  and  disappeared. 
She  came  to  Colchis.  She  was  reconciled  to  Jason, 
who  had  gone  there  to  seek  her.  She  died  at  Colchis, 
after  she  had  been  restored  to  the  confidence  of  her 
family.  After  her  death  she  married  Achilles,  in  the 
Elyman  fields,  according  to  the  traditions  mentioned 
by  Simonides.  The  Cormthians  are  supposed  to  have 
murdered  Memerus  and  Pheres  the  youngest  of 
Jason's  children  by  Medea.  The  Corinthians  assassi- 
nated these  children  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acreea. 
A  pestilence  was  sent  among  the  Corinthians  by  the 
anger  of  the  gods.  They  engaged  the  poet  Euripides, 
for  five  talents,  to  write  a  tragedy,  which  cleared 
them  of  the  murder,  and  which  represented  Medea  as 
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the  assasBin  of  her  own  children.  Festivals  were 
instituted  in  which  the.  mother  was  represented 
murdering  her  own  children. 

(4.)  Procustes  was  a  famous  robber  of  Attica.  He 
was  idlled  by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephisus,  a  cele- 
brated river  of  Greece,  which  rises  at  Lilsea  in  Phocis, 
passes  at  the  north  of  Delphi  and  Mount  Parnassus, 
enters  BoBotia,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Copais.  Pro- 
custes  tied  travellers  on  a  bed.  If  they  were  longer 
than  the  bed  he  out  them;  if  shorter  than  the  bed  he 
stretched  them.  Theseus  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father  JEgeua,  b.o.  1235. 

(5.)  Alexander  of  Pherce,  in  Thessaly,  was  a  cruel 
tyrant.  He  made  war  against  the  Macedonians  and 
took  Pelopidae  prisoner.  He  was  murdered  by  his 
wife  Thebe,  B.C.  357.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
her  room  searched  carefully  every  night,  for  he  feared 
lest  some  dagger  might  be  conceded  in  it  to  take 
away  his  life. 

(6.)  Phtddrts,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  now  Gir- 

S^nti,  a  town  of  Sicily,  18  stadia  from  the  sea,  on 
ount  Agragas.  A  stadium  is  equal  to  1620  paces,  or 
125  feet,  the  eighth  part  of  an  Italian  mile.  Phalaris, 
upon  the  smallest  suspicion,  put  his  subjects  to  death, 
after  he  had  caused  them  to  suffer  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments.  Perillus  made  a  brazen  bull  for 
Phal&ris,  and  presented  it  to  the  tyrant  as  a  mode  of 
punishment.  The  tyrant  ordered  that  the  first  ex- 
periment should  be  made  on  Perillus.  The  artist 
was  put  into  the  brazen  bull.  The  fire  was  lighted. 
The  bull  uttered  the  cries  of  the  tortured  Perillus, 
who  suffered  the  death  which  he  designed  for  others. 
The  people  of  Asrigentum  revolted  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  iJ^Lal&ris,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the 
brazen  bml  as  he  had  put  to  death  Perillus,  b.c.  552. 
These  tyrants  were  similar  in  their  cruelty  to  Adoni- 
zedek,  taken  in  battle  by  the  soldiers  of  Judah  and 
Simeon.  '^  They  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great 
toes."  He  confessed  that  he  had  thus  treated  seventy 
kings ;  and  that  as  he  had  done,  so  God  had  requited 
him.  ^'They  carried  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  he 
died,"  B.C.  1425. — Judges  i. 

(7.^  DeucaUon  was  the  son  of  Prometheus.  He 
married  Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus.  He 
reigned  over  part  of  Thessaly.  In  his  age  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  by  a  deluge.  Jupiter  was  pro- 
voked by  the  iniquity  of  mankind,  and  determined  to 
destroy  the  gnilty  race.  The  earth  radiibited  a  waste 
of  waters.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  highest  moun- 
tains for  safety,  but  foimd  no  place  of  refuge  from 
the  pursuing  flood.  Prometheus  advised  his  son 
Deucalion  to  build  a  ship.  Deucalion  followed  the 
advice  of  his  father,  built  a  ship,  and  he  and  his  wife 
Pyrrha  entered  the  ship,  and  thus  escaped  the  threat- 
ened destruction.  After  nine  days  tossing  on  the  flood 
the  ship  rested  on  Mount  Parnassus.  Deucalion  re- 
mained there  till  the  waters  had  subsided.  Some 
think  that  either  Parnassus  or  Mount  iEtna  was  the 
place  of  refuge.  They  make  no  mention  of  a  ship. 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Themis,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  She 
married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclinations.  She 
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became  the  mother  of :  I ,  Dice ;  2,  Irene ;  3,  Erenomia ; 
4,  the  ParccB,  &o.  The  oracle  of  Themis  dii-ected 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind 
by  throwing  behind  them  the  bones  of  their  grand- 
mother. They  understood  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
after  some  consideration,  and  then,  without  delay, 
obeyed  the  command.  The  stones  of  the  earth  were 
the  bones  of  their  grandmother.  The  stones  thrown 
behind  him  by  Deucalion  became  men.  The  stones 
thrown  behind  her  by  Pyrrha  became  women.  There 
were  four  or  five  deluges  according  to  some  authors. 
The  fourth  deluge  was  that  of  Deucalion,  b.o.  1503. 
Justin  states  that  many,  as  well  as  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  saved  their  lives  by  climbinjp  to  the  tops  of 
the  mountains.  This  delu£^,  chiefly  in  Thessaly, 
was  the  result  of  an  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Peneus.  The  regular  course  of  the  Peneus  was 
stopped  by  an  earthquake  near  Mount  Ossa  and 
Olympus.  Xenophon  mentions  five  deluges:  1.  The 
first  deluge,  in  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  a  celebrated 
monarch,  the  most  ancient  of  those  who  reigned  in 
Greece.  He  was  the  son  of  Terra  and  Neptune.  TTia 
power  extended  over  Attica.  2.  The  second  deluge  was 
m  the  age  of  Hercules  and  Prometheus,  and  continued 
one  month.  3.  The  third  deluge  happened  in  the  reign 
of  another  Ogyges,  and  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  by 
the  waters.  4.  The  fourth  deluge  happened  in  the  age 
of  Deucalion,  and  all  Thessaly  was  covered  by  its 
waters.  5.  The  fifth,  the  last  demge,  happened  during 
the  Trojan  war,  and  its  effects  were  feU  severely  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

In  Attica  a  report  prevailed  that  the  waters  of 
Deucalion's  deluge  had  disappeared  through  a  small 
aperture,  about  a  cubit  wide,  near  to  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympus.  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  adds  that  a 
yearly  offering  of  flour  and  honey  was  thrown  into 
it  wi&  religious  ceremony. 

(8.)  Theseus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of 
antiquity,  was  the  son  of  iEgeus,  by  .ZBthra,  the 
daughter  of  Pittheus.  He  was  educated  at  Treezeoe, 
in  the  house  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Treezene,  in  ArgoHs, 
in  Peloponnesus.  Pittheus  was  a  son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamia,  and  was  universally  admired  for  his 
learning,  and  wisdom,  and  application.  He  publicly 
taught  a  school  at  Trsezene.  He  composed  a  book 
seen  afterwards  by  Pausanias,  the  geographer.  His 
grandson,  Theseus,  was  well  placed  for  his  education. 
Theseus  was  not  publicly  aclmowledged  to  be  the  son 
of  ^geus,  king  of  Athens.  He  was  considered  to 
be  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  Theseus  became  a  man 
his  mother  sent  him  to  his  father.  She  gave  to  him 
a  sword  by  which  he  might,  privately,  make  himself 
known  to  his  father.  Tneseus  determined  not  to  go 
by  sea,  as  was  the  custom  of  travellers,  but  to  go  by 
land,  that  he  might  signalise  himself  by  encountering 
difficulties.  Bobbers  and  wild  beasts  infested  his 
road  from  TrdBzene  to  Athens.  He  overcame  the 
difficulties.  He  destroyed  Corynetes,  Synnis,  Seiron, 
Circyon,  Procustes,  whom  he  treated  as  Procustes  had 
treated  travellers,  and  the  celebrated  Phoea,  a  sow, 
which  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromyon.  Some 
suppose  that  the  boar  of  Calpdeni  a  city  of  .^tolia^  a 
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coontiy  botmded  by  EpTros,  Acamania,  and  Locris, 
supposed  to  be  about  the  middle  of  Greece,  sprang 
from  Phoaa.  Some  authors  maintain  that  Phoea  was 
a  woman  who  entertained  travellers.  She  lay  with 
the  rich  male  travellers,  then  miu-dered  and  then 
robbed  them.  Theseus  was  well  received  by  the 
people  of  Athens,  ^geus  and  Medea,  who  influ- 
enced him,  and  the  PaUantides,  who  expected  to 
succeed  JBgeus,  were  opposed  to  Theseus.  The  Pal- 
lantides  were  the  fifty  sons  of  Pallas,  the  son  of 
Pandlon,  who  was  the  brother  of  ^e^eus :  1.  The 
fifty  sons  of  Pallas  attempted  to  assassinate  Theseus. 
They  were  all  slain  by  Theseus.  2.  Theseus  caught 
alive  the  bull  of  Marathon,  led  it  through  the  streets 
of  Athens,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  it  to  Minerva  or 
to  the  god  of  Delphi.  3.  Theseus,  with  other 
Athenian  youths,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  as  a 
yearly  offerins^  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
Ariadne,  daugQter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  gave  to  him  a  due  by  which  he  might 
retrace  his  steps  from  the  labyrinth  after  he  had 
killed  this  Minotaur.  He  did  kUl  the  Minotaur.  He 
redeemed  himself  and  six  boys  and  seven  maidens 
from  the  death  which  the  tyranny  of  Minos  decreed 
for  them.  Pasiphac,  the  wife  of  Minos,  had  formed 
an  unnatural  passion  for  a  beautiful  white  buU  which 
Neptune  had  given  to  Minos,  with  directions  to 
samfice  the  animal  upon  the  altar  of  Neptime. 
Minos  kept  the  bull.  Neptune,  in  revenue,  inspired 
Pasiphac  with  the  beasuy  passion,  and  Daedalus 
contrived  to  have  her  lumatural  passion  gratified. 
The  Minotaur  was  the  result.  Ovid's  words  are 
quoted: — 

SemiboTemqne  vimm,  semiviramque  bovem. 

Both  a  half -ox  man  and  a  half-man  ox. 

Some  think  that  Pasiphao  was  enamoured  of  one 
of  her  hufiband's  courtiers,  named  Taurus,  that  Daeda- 
lus favoured  the  wishes  of  Pasiphac,  that  she  brought 
into  the  world  twins,  of  whom  one  resembled  Minos, 
the  other  resembled  Taurus.  The  children  received 
their  names  according  to  their  likeness  to  their  sup- 
posed fathers.    Hence  the  fable  of  the  Minotaur. 

On  his^  return  from  Crete,  a  storm  drove  Theseus 
to  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  he  ungratefully  aban- 
doned Ariadne.  Theseus  forgot  his  promise  to  his 
father,  that  he  would  hoist  up  white  sails  upon  his 
return  in  token  of  his  success.  Black  sails  were  seen 
by  ^geus.  He  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and 
perished,  after  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years,  ^geus 
thus  died,  b.o.  1235.  Theseus  then  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father,  with  the  universal  approbation 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  Athenians. 

Theseus  was  a  wise  legislator  and  a  skilful  general. 
All  his  neighbours  formed  alliances  with  him,  except 
Pirithous,  kmgof  the  Lapithse,  who  determined  to  gam 
his  friendship  by  meetmg  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  two  kings,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  met  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Their  admiration  was  mutual.  They 
rushed  into  each  others  arms  in  the  presence  of  their 
troops,  and  formed  a  friendship  which  afterwards 
was  pFoverbiaL    These  two  heroes  became  widowers. 


They  resolved  to  carry  off  for  wives  two  daughters 
of  ike  gods.  Each  must  help  the  other  in  the 
attempts.  Helen,  daughter  of  Leda,  was  their  first 
prize.  They  cast  lots,  and  Helen  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Theseus,  who  committed  her  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  ^thra,  at  Aphidnse,  a  part  of  Attica,  so 
called  from  Aphidnus,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Theseus.  Her  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux,  soon 
obliged  Theseus  to  restore  Helen  in  safety. 

Theseus  and  Pirithous  descended  into  the  infernal 
regions  to  cany  away  Proserpine,  the  wife  of  Pluto, 
that  she  mieht  become  the  wife  of  Pirithous.  Piri- 
thous, son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud,  was  placed  on  the 
wheel  which  was  appointed  as  a  source  of  punish- 
ment to  his  father.  Theseus  was  fastened  to  the 
stone  on  which  he  had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Yirt 
represents  Theseus  in  the  state  of  everlasting  pi 
ment,  repeating  to  the  shades  in  Tartarus : — 

Digdie  JQstitiani  moniti,  et  non  temnera  divot 

Receiving  learning,  Itai-n  jxutice,  and  not  to  deapise  the  goda. 

Hercules,  when  he  went  down  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions to  bring  up  Cerberus,  released  both  Theseus 
and  Pirithous,  and  brought  them  up  to  this  world. 
However,  he  was  obliged  to  use  such  violence  in 

Bulling  Theseus  from  the  stone,  that  the  skin  of 
heseus  remained  on  the  stone.  When  Theseus  re- 
turned from  the  infernal  regions  to  Athens,  he  f oimd 
his  throne  occupied  by  Mnestheus,  one  of  the  des- 
cendants of  Erectheus.  The  Athenians  had  for- 
Eotten  his  services.  He  retired  to  the  court  of 
ycomedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  (in  the 
^gean  sea).  He  was  received  kindly  by  Lycomedes. 
Some  think  that  jealousy,  others  think  that  the  gold 
of  Mnestheus  influenced  Lycomedes,  that  he  brought 
Theseus  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  that  he  threw 
him  into  the  sea.  Others  think  that  Theseus  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  that  lus  death  was  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  the  children  of 
Theseus  recovered  their  father's  throne.  They 
brought  their  father's  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
to  them  a  magnificent  burial  at  Athens.  Thov  raised 
statues  and  a  temple  to  the  departed  hero.  They  in- 
stituted festivals  and  games,  that  there  might  oe  a 
public  commemoration  of  the  actions  of  a  hero  who 
had  rendered  such  services  to  the  people  of  Athens. 

Some  think  that  Theseus  and  Pirithous  did  not 
attempt  to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  but  the 
daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  a  people  of 
Epirus,  a  country  between  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and 
the  Ionian  sea.  The  daughter  of  Aidoneus  was 
named  Proserpine.  The  dog  which  guarded  her  was 
named  Cerberus.  Pirithous  was  HUed  by  the  dog. 
Theseus  was  rescued  from  prison  by  Hercules. 

(9).  MeUe  was  daughter  of  Ath&mas  and  Neph&le. 
She  was  sister  to  Phryxus.  She  fled  from  her  father's 
house  with  her  brother.  The  cause  of  their  flight 
was  the  cruel  treatment  received  by  them  from  their 
stepmother,  Ino.  Some  accounts  represent  her  as 
carried  through  the  air  on  a  golden  ram  which  her 
mother  had  received  from  Neptune.  In  her  passage, 
she  became  giddy,  and  fell  m>m  her  seat  into  that 
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part  of  the  sea,  which  from  her  received  the  name  of 
HeUespont  (HelleB-pontus).  Others  state  that  she  was 
carried  on  a  doud,  or  upon  a  ship,  from  which  she 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned.  Phiyzus 
arrived  safely  on  land,  ^ve  to  Ms  sister's  remains  a 
burial  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  pursued  his 
journey,  and  arrived  safely  in  Oolchis. 

(10).  FoxM-^aJ  1.  Canticles  ii.  15,  "Take  us  the 
foxes,  the  little  foxes,  which  spoil  the  vines :  for  our 
vines  have  tender  grapes.'' — ^Solomon's  song,  (h) 
Lamentations  v.  18,  ''Because  of  the  mountain  of 
Zion  which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon  it."  {e) 
Nehemiah  iv.  3,  "Now  Tobiah,  the  Ammonite,  was 
by  h^Tn  (Sauballat),  and  he  said,  even  that  which 
they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down 
their  stone  wall."  (d)  EzeMel  xiii.  4,  "  0  Israel,  thy 
prophets  are  like  the  foxes  in  the  deserts."  (ej 
Joshua  XV.  23,  Hazar-8hual,  the  court  of  the  foxes ; 
and  Joshua  xix.  42,  Shaalabbin,  the  foxes,  ff)  1 
Samuel  xiii.  17,  "The  land  of  Shual,"  the  knd  of  the 
fox.  Samson  is  represented  as  having  caught  three 
hundred  foxes,  as  turning  them  tail  to  tail,  and  as 
tying  firebrands  to  their  tails  so  turned,  and  then 
sen£ng  them  into  the  cornfields  of  the  JPhilistines. 
This  was  an  act  of  revenge.  His  wife  had  been  given 
to  another.  The  number  of  foxes  caught  by  Samson 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  something  extraordinary, 
since  the  fox  became  a  proverb,  on  account  of  the  very 
jneat  numbers  of  foxes  existing  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  burning  of  the  cornfields  oy  Samson's  contriv- 
ance may  be  illustrated  by  the  words  of  Ovid — ^lib. 
iv.  verses  679-712  :— 

"  Tertia  post  Hyadas  cmD  lux  erit  orU  remotM, 

Cafoere  partitoB  dzcoB  habebit  eqaos, 
Cur  igitor  minse  vinctis  ardentia  taedis 

Teiga  ferant  Vulpes,  causa  dooenda  mihi. 
Frigicb  Caneoli,  nee  oUvib  apta  ferendii 

Tenra,  aed  ad  tegetei  ingeniosoB  ager. 
Hao  ego  Pelignos,  nataEa  rora,  petebam, 

Parra^  wd  asiidiUB  nvida  semper  aqnis. 

Hoqntis  antiqui  solitaa  mtravimns  asdes  : 
Dempwsrat  emeritiB  jam  jiiga  Phoebus  equia. 

Is  xQibi  multa  quidem,  sed  et  haeo,  natrare  solebat^ 

Unde  meum  pneeens  instmeretur  opus ; 
Hoc,  ait,  in  campo,  campnmque  ostendit,  babebat 

Bus  biroye  cum  duro  paica  oolona  viio. 
lUe  suam  peragebat  humum,  sive  usus  anktri, 

Seu  curvae  falcis,  sive  bideniiB  erat. 
Hec  modo  verrebat  stantem  tibicine  viUam  ; 

Nunc  matris  plumis  ova  fovenda  dabat : 
Aut  viridea  malvaa,  aut  fun^  colligit  alboa, 

Aut  humilem  grato  calfaat  igne  focum. 
Et  tamen  aaaidiua  ezeroet  brachia  telis, 

Adveianaque  minaa  frigoria  arma  parat. 
Filiua  hujua  erat  primo  lascivua  in  ibto, 

Addideratque  annoa  ad  duo  luatra  duoa. 
la  capit  eztroni  vulpem  convalle  aalicti : 

Abatulerat  multaa  ilia  corhortia  avea. 
Captivam  atipula  fenoque  involvit,  et  ignea 

Admovet,  urentea  effugit  ilia  manva 
<^a  fngit,  incendit  veatitoa  meaalbua  agroa  ; 

Damnoeia  virea  ignibua  aura  dabat. 
Factum  abiit :  monimenta  manent ;  nam  vivere  captam 

Nunc  quoque  lex  vulpem  Caraeolana  yetat 
Utque  luat  poenaa  gena  hso,  Cerealibus  ardet, 

Quoque  modo  eegetea  perdidit,  ipsa  pent. 

•*  Fabtl" 
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When  the  the  third  day  (lux)  shall  have  arisen 
after  the  Hyads  are  removed,  the  circus  shall  have 
the  horses  arranged  (partitos)  at  the  starting  post 
(carcere).  I  must  teach  the  cause  why  the  she  foxes, 
therefore,  (igitur)  sent  forth,  cany  their  backs  burn- 
ing with  boimd  torches.  The  land  of  Oarseoli  (a 
town  of  the  ^qui)  is  cold,  nor  fit  for  bearing  olives, 
but  the  soil  is  naturally  adapted  (ingeniosus)  for 
com  crops  (ad  segetes).  In  this  (way)  I  was  re- 
pairing to  (petebam)  Peligni  (near  the  Sabines  and 
Marsi),  my  native  country  (rum),  small  but  always 
moist  by  continual  showers.  We  entered  the  accus- 
tomed (solitas)  house  of  our  old  host:  Phosbus  had 
now  taken  the  yokes  from  his  discharged  (emeritis) 
horses. 

He  (my  host)  was  indeed  accustomed  to  relate  to 
me  many  things  whence  my  present  work  mi^ht  be 
supplied  (instrueretur).  He  says,  in  this  plam,  and 
he  points  out  the  plain,  a  fru&pal  coimtrv  woman 
(parca  colona)  with  her  toil-worn  nusband  (duro  viro) 
held  a  small  farm  (Bus  breve).  He  was  accustomed 
to  till  (peragebat)  his  groimd,  whether  there  was 
need  (usus)  of  the  plough,  or  of  the  curved  sickle, 
or  of  the  spade  (bidentis).  She  was  accustomed  now 
to  sweep  tne  cottage  which  was  sujpported  by  a  prop 
(stantem  tibidne):  she  was  now  giving  the  eegs  to 
be  dierished  by  the  feathers  of  the  mother  (the  nen) : 
or  she  is  collecting  green  mallows,  or  white  musn- 
rooms,  or  she  is  wanning  the  humble  hearth  with 
grateful  (agreeable)  fire.  And,  nevertheless,  she  ex- 
ercises her  arms  with  continual  webs  of  doth  (assi- 
duis  telis— -tela,  a  web),  and  prepares  arms  of  defence 
(arma)  against  the  threats  of  coLd  weather  (frigoris). 
Her  son  was  merry  (lasdvus)  in  early  age,  and  had 
added  two  years  to  two  lustrums  (he  was  twelve  years 
of  age.)  ThQ  lustrum  was  held  every  fifth  year,  when 
the  dty  was  purified,  and  the  dtizens  were  ''taken 
account  of.")  He  takes  a  she  fox  in  a  valley  of  the 
extreme  willow  (in  the  end  of  a  valley  where  the 
willow  grew).  She  (the  fox)  had  taken  away  many 
birds  of  the  poultry  yard  (cohortis).  He  xxtUs  the 
captive  in  straw  and  hay,  and  moves  the  fire.  She 
flies  from  his  burning  hands.  In  what  way  she  flies, 
she  sets  on  fire  the  fields  dothed  with  the  crops  (mes- 
sihus).  The  breeze  gave  strength  to  the  destructive 
fires.  The  fact  has  departed :  the  monuments  remain : 
for  now,  also,  the  law  of  Carseoli  forbids  the  taken 
(or  captured)  she  fox  to  live.  And  that  this  race 
may  atone  for  their  crimes  (luat  pcsnas),  they  are 
burned  (hsec  gens  ardet),  on  the  feast  of  Ceres  l[Cerea- 
Hbus),  and  they  themselves  perish  in  the  manner  in 
whidi  they  have  destroyed  the  com  (ipsa  [gens], 
pent,  quoque  modo  perdidit  segetes).  llie  feast  of 
Ceres  was  celebrated  at  £ome  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April.  The  custom  of  burning  the  die  fox  may  be 
oonddered  peculiar  to  Carseoli,  from  the  words,  ''  lex 
Carseolana." — (See  Judgee  xv.  8-5.) 

Ovid  has  written  his  book,  ''The  Fasti,"  from 
records  publicly  kept,  and  from  statements  made  by 
persons  whom  he  visited.  This  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  his  own  account  of  the  burning  of  tiie  she 
foxes,  or  tiie  result  of  his  readers'  reflection  on  Ovid's 
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words.  The  abundance  of  foxes,  the  traps  by  whicli 
even  a  child  succeeded  in  ensnaring  a  fox,  the  prac- 
tice annually  established  in  memory  of  the  first  event, 
are  certain  evidences  of  the  possibility  of  the  capture 
of  three  hundred  foxes  by  Samson.  The  st^e  of 
writing  adopted  by  Ovid  in  his  "  Fasti "  is  twofold, 
so  far  as  its  poetical  measurement  is  concerned.  The 
first  line  is  hexameter.  The  second  line  is  pen- 
tameter. The  hexameter  consists  of  six  feet,  the  first 
four  feet  being  either  dactyles  or  spondees,  the  fifth 
being  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  foot  a  spondee.  The 
pentameter  consists  of  five  feet,  or  of  ^o  feet  and  a 
half  and  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  So  that  a  penta- 
meter may  be  scanned  in  either  way.  The  dactyl 
consists  of  three  syllables,  one  long  and  two  short, 
marked  thus : — x.  sj;  the  spondee  consists  of  two  sylla- 
bles marked  thus:  -  - ,  both  long.  The  first  two 
lines  in  the  story  of  the  foxes  may  serve  as  examples 
to  shew  how  the  whole  book,  "  the  Fasti,"  may  be 
scanned. 

D  D  8  D  D  8 

TertiA  |  pott  Hya  I  daa  coin  |  lux  erit  I  orto  re  |  m&tii.— Hexameter. 
Cuvne  I  parti  |  toe  dr  |  ons  habe  |  bit  equoe.— Fentameter. 
1  a  S  4  6 

The  pentameter  has  five  feet.  The  first  two  feet 
may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees.  The  third  foot 
must  be  a  spondee :  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  feet  are 
anapaests.  The  anapaest  consists  of  three  feet — ^two 
short  and  one  long :  i/  ^  -  ;  so  that  an  anapaest  is 
the  reverse  of  a  dactyl,  which  consists  of  one  long 
and  two  short  feet. 

The  pentameter  may  be  scanned  thus — ^by  dividing 
it  into  two  homistiohs  of  two  feet  and  a  half  each, 
the  first  two  feet  may  be  dactyls  or  spondees  at 
pleasure,  then  a  caesura,  then  two  dactyls,  followed 
by  another  caesura.  The  second  line  may  serve  as 
an  example : — 

D  8  8  ANAPJSBT        ANAPAEST 

l.--Garcere  |  parti  |  toe  dr )  e«i  Mbfi  |  Ut  «qaSe. 

2>  a        OOBS  X>  D  COBS. 

8.— Caroeie  |  parti  |  toe  |  drcoa  ha  |  tobit  e  |  qaoe. 

(11.)  Ths  Ifyade. — ^The  Hyades  were  the  daughters 
of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania.  They  were  discon- 
solate at  the  death  of  their  brother  Hyas.  He  had 
been  killed  by  a  wild  boar.  Hyas  attempted  to  rob 
a  lioness  of  her  whelps.  The  vexed  lioness  killed 
him.  Some  report  that  he  died  from  the  bite  of  a 
serpent.  Others  state  that  he  was  killed  by  a  wild 
boar.  His  sisters  mourned  his  death  with  such  true 
and  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  Jupiter,  moved  by  com- 
passion, changed  them  into  stars.  They  received  the 
name  Hyades  from  their  brother  Hyas.  Their  names 
were:  1.  Phaola,  2.  Amorosia,  3.  Endora,.  4.  Co- 
ronis,  5.  Polyxo.  To  these  some  have  added  1. 
Thione :  2.  Prodice ;  and  they  maintained  that  they 
were  daughters  of  Hyas  and  ^thra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  Euripides  calls  them  daughters  of  Erec- 
theus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the  rising  of  the 
Hyades  was  always  attended  with  much  rain.  The 
Hyades  were  placed  near  Taurus,  and  were  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

(12!)  The  TtD$k$  ngm  of  the  Zodiac, — 1.  Aquarius, 
2.  Gkxnini,  3.  Leo,  4.  Virgo,  5.  Taurus,  6.  Scorpio. 


7.  Sagittarius,  8.  libra,  9.  Aries,  10.  Cancer, 
11.  Pisces,  12.  Capricorn — represented  by  a  goat,  led 
by  Pan  with  a  woK's  head.  These  twelve  signs 
are  of  heathen  origin.  The  Egyptians  must  have 
originated  these  signs.  The  Chaldeans  may  have 
been  second  in  the  discovery.  Psalm  Ixv.  11:  "  Thou 
crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths 
drop  fatness." 

(a,)  "  Thou  croumest  the  yeary — "A  full  and  plen- 
tiful harvest  is  the  crown  of  the  year;  and  this 
springs  from  the  unmerited  goodness  of  Gbd."  This 
is  the  diadem  of  the  earth.  ''  Thou  encircleet^^  it  as 
with  a  diadem.  A  most  elegant  expression,  to  show 
the  process  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  producing  the  seasons,  and  giving  a  suf- 
ficiency of  light  and  heat  alternately  to  all  places  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  by  its  north  and  south 
declination  (amoimting  to  23°  28'  at  the  solstices)  on 
each  side  of  the  equator.  ''A  more  beautiful  image 
could  not  have  been  chosen,  and  the  veiy  appecurance 
of  the  space  termed  the  Zodiac  on  a  celestial  globe, 
shows  with  what  propriety  the  idea  of  a  dme  or 
diadem  was  conceived  oy  this  inimitable  poet." 

(h.)  "  Thy  paths  drop  fatness."—''  Thme  Orbits." 
The  various  planets — ^which  all  have  their  revolutions 
within  the  Zodiacal  space — are  represented  as  contri- 
buting their  part  to  me  general  fructification  of  the 
year.  Or,  perhaps,  the  solar  revolution  through  the 
twelve  signs,  dividing  the  year  into  twelve  parts  or 
months,  may  be  here  intended.  The  rains  of  Novem- 
ber and  February,  the  frosts  and  snows  of  December 
and  Januaiy,  being  as  necessary  to  the  fructification 
of  the  soil,  as  the  gentle  showers  of  spring,  the 
warmth  of  summer,  and  the  heat  and  drought  of 
autumn.  The  earth's  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis, 
its  annual  revolution  in  its  orbit,  and  the  moon's 
course  in  accompanying  the  earth,  are  all  wheels  or 
orbits  of  God,  wliich  drop  fatness,  or  produce  fertility 
in  the  earth." — Br,  A.  Clarke, — Psalm  Ixv.  11. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

1.  Mi  (a).  The  introduction  to  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  or  first  book  of 
Kings  according  to  the^Septuagint,  may  be  considered 
as  an  example  of  the  care  taken  by  the  Jews  to 
preserve  records  of  families.  ''  There  was  a  certain 
man  of  Bamathaim  Zophim — (literally  the  two  high 
places  of  the  Watchmen) — of  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Ms 
name  was  Elk-a-nah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son 
of  Elihu,  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Zuph,  an 
Ephrathite."  MkHnah  had  two  wives.  The  name 
of  one  was  Hannah.  The  name  of  the  other  was 
Peninnah.  Hannah  signifies  ^^(^  or  settled,  Penin- 
nah  signifies,  a  Jewel  or  pearl.  Peninnah  had  child- 
ren, Hannah  had  no  children.  Elkanah  went  yearly 
to  worship  and  to  sacrifise  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to 
Shiloh.  The  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phin^has, 
were  in  Shildh,  acting  as  the  Lord's  Priests.  Elkanah 
gave  {notably)  portions  to  Peninnah  and  to  her  sons 
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and  daughters.  He  ^ve  a  worthy  (perhaps  a  double) 
portion  to  Hannah,  for  he  loved  her.  But  the  Lord 
nad  shut  up  her  womb.  Peninnah  made  this  visita- 
tion of  the  Lord  to  Hannah  a  source  of  vexation. 
Hannah  wept.  Elkanah  consoled  her,  asking  her, 
**  Am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons?"  They 
rose  up,  when  they  had  finished  their  eating  and  their 
drinking  in  Shiloh.     Hannah  was  alone. 

(h.)  Eliy  the  priest,  sat  by  a  post  of  the  temple  of 
the  Lord.  Hannah,  in  sorrow,  prayed  to  the  Lord. 
She  wept.  She  vowed  to  the  Lord  that  if  he 
would  give  to  her  a  man  child  she  would  devote 
him  to  the  Lord's  service  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  life,  and  ''there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his 
head."  Eli  marked  her  mouth.  He  saw  her  lips 
moving.  He  heard  no  voice.  Eli  concluded  that 
Hannah  was  drunk.  He  reproved  her.  She  ex- 
plained. Eli  was  satisfied  by  Hannah's  explanation. 
He  dismissed  her  with  his  blessing,  "  Gk>  in  peace, 
and  the  God  of  Israel  grant  to  mee  thy  petition 
which  thou  hast  asked  of  nim." 

fo.J  The  family  of  Mkanah  returned  to  their  home 
to  Bamah.  Hannah  bare  a  son.  She  named  him 
Samuel  ('^ asked  of  God")  ''because  I  have  asked 
him  of  tne  Lord."  Elkanah  and  his  family  went 
to  Shiloh  yearly,  but  Hannah  would  not  g^  as  usual. 
She  would  not  go  tiU  she  had  weaned  Samuel.  She 
would  then  go  to  Shiloh  and  present  Samuel  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  abide  there  for  ever.  Elkanah 
was  satisfied  by  his  wife's  explanation.  When 
Hannah  weaned  Samuel  she  fulfilled  her  promise. 
She  went  up  to  Shiloh  with  Samuel.  She  brought 
up  with  her  three  bullocks,  an  ephah  of  flour,  and 
a  Dottle  of  wine.  She  slew  a  bullock,  and  brought 
the  child  to  Eli.  Hannah  made  known  to  Eli  her 
former  sorrowful  condition.  She  formally  offered  to 
the  Lord,  according  to  her  vow,  her  son  SamueL 
"  Therefore,  also,  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord.  As 
long  as  he  liveth,  he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord.  And 
she  worshipped  the  Lord  there." 

(d.J  Hannah^  s  prayer  may  be  considered  as  a  form 
of  thanksgiving.  The  Spirit  of  God  enabled  her  to 
utter  those  beautiful  and  pious  words  which  express 
the  feelings  of  her  grateful  heart.  She  coDdudes 
with  a  prophetic  expression  of  Gt)d's  dealings  with 
his  people,  and  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  the 
promised  one,  to  whom  Hannah  gives  the  name 
"  Anointed,"  that  is  Messiah.  All  me  prophets  fol- 
low Hannah's  example.  The  Jews  looked  for  the 
coming  of  their  Messiah,  the  "  Anointed."  "  The 
adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  into  pieces; 
out  of  heaven  shall  he  thunder  upon  them;  the  Lord 
shall  judge  the  ends  of  all  the  earth ;  and  he  shall 
give  strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of 
his  '  anointed.^ "  "  And  Elkanah  went  to  Ramah  to 
his  house.  And  the  child  did  minister  unto  the  Lord 
before  Eli  the  priest." 

fej  Ths  sons  of  Eli  (Hophni  and  Fhin^-hasJ,  were 
sons  of  Belial.  "  They  knew  not  the  Lord."  These 
men  were  the  cause  of  the  sins  and  punishment  of 
their  oountiy.  They  took  of  the  sacrifiois  what  por- 
tiona  they  f^ded.  They  lay  with  the  women  at  the 
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door  of  the  tabemade  of  the  congregation.  **  Samud 
ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a  child,  girded 
with  a  linen  ephod."  Hannah  brought  to  Samuel  a 
little  coat  every  year  when  she  came  up  with  her  hus- 
band to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice.  Eli  blessed  T^lkitria-h 
and  his  wife  (Hannah^ — "  The  Lord  give  to  thee  seed 
of  this  woman,  for  the  loan  which  is  lent  to  the  Lord." 
Elkanah  and  Hannah  "  went  unto  their  own  homes." 

(/.)  EU  reproves  his  sons. — ^Eli  was  very  old.  Ilie 
report  of  his  sons'  misconduct  reached  him.  He 
reasoned  with  his  sons,  and  warned  them  of  tiie  evil 
results  of  their  sinful  conduct.  But  they  barkened 
not  to  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the  Lord 
would  slay  them.  "  Their  sins  must  be  punished  in 
this  world,  that  all  men  might  understand  that  God 
will  not  look  upon  sin  with  allowance." 

(a.)  Eli*s  Warning. — ^The  child  Samud  grew  on, 
and  was  in  favour  with  the  Lord,  and  also  with 
men.  A  man  of  GK>d  came  to  Eli,  and  commenced 
his  address  to  Eli  with  the  solemn  words,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Eli  was  reminded  of  God's  mercy 
in  choosing  the  house  of  his  father  when  in  Egypt 
"  to  be  my  priest,  to  offer  iipon  mine  altar,  to  bum 
incense,  to  wear  an  ephoa  before  me."  Eli  is 
reproadied  on  account  of  the  sins  of  his  sons.  Severe 
jud^ents  are  denounced  against  him  and  his  house. 
He  is  informed  that  GK)d  will  raise  up  for  himself 
a  faithful  priest,  and  he  shall  walk  before  mine 
"  anoinied^^  for  ever.  "  The  descendants  of  Eli  shall 
come  and  crouch  to  him  for  a  piece  of  silver  and  for 
a  morsel  of  bread,  saying,  '  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into 
one  of  the  priests'  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of 
bread.'" 

The  house  of  Eli's  father  means  Aaron.  He  was 
the  first  high  priest.  The  priesthood  descended  to 
Aaron's  ddest  son,  Eleazar;  then  to  Phin-^-has. 
The  priesthood  was  afterwards  established  in  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  for  EH  was 
a  descendant  of  IthSLmar,  Aaron's  youngest  son. 
From  Eli  the  priesthood  was  transferred  back  again 
to  the  family  of  Eleazar,  on  account  of  the  profligacy 
of  Eli's  sons. 

(A.)  The  call  of  Samuel,— The  child  Samud  minis- 
tered unto  the  Lord  before  Eli.  Samud  performed 
certain  duties  of  the  tabemade  under  the  direction 
of  Eli,  such  as  opening  the  doors.  Verse  15,  "The 
word  of  Gk)d  was  predous  in  those  days."  There 
were  few  revelations.  The  word  was  scarce,  therefore 
precious — ^valuable.  "  There  was  no  open  vision ;" 
no  prophet  among  the  people. 

£li  had  lain  down  to  rest.  Samuel  had  lain  down 
to  deep.  Apartments  for  the  high  priest  must  have 
been  built  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  the  tabemade. 
The  tabernacle  remained  at  Shiloh  three  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  Samuel  must  have  lain  down 
to  deep  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  Eli  lay 
down  for  his  night's  rest,  as  the  child  ran  to  Eli 
as  soon  as  he  was  wakened  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
calling  Samud.  The  lamps  may  have  be^a  ex- 
tinguished before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Exod.  xxvii. 
21  :  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from 
evening  to  morning  before  the  Lord."    Lev,  xxxv.  8 : 
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**  Shall  Aaron  order  it  from  the  evening  unto  tlie 
morning  before  the  Lord  continually?" 

1.  The  Lord  called  Samuel;  and  Samuel  said, 
'*Here  am  I."  Samuel  ran  to  Eli,  repeating  the 
words,  "  here  am  I,"  and  adding,  **  for  thou  caUedst 
me."  Eli  replied,  '*  I  called  not :  lie  down  again." 
Samuel  lay  down. 

2.  The  Lord  called  Samuel  a  second  time.  He 
answered ;  then  ran  to  Eli,  and  said  as  he  had  said 
at  the  first  time,  and  received  the  same  denial  and 
the  same  direction. 

3.  Samuel  had  not  yet  received  any  revelation 
from  the  Lord :  he  did  not  yet  know  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  called  Samuel  the  third  time.  Samuel  ran  to 
Eli  as  he  had  run  before.  Eli  denied  not  as  before. 
He  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child. 
He  directed  Samuel  to  reply,  if  he  should  hear  the 
voice  again,  *^  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 

4.  **  The  Lord  came  and  stood,"  and  called  as  at 
other  times,  "  Samuel,  Samuel."  Then  Samuel  an- 
swered, **  Speak,  for  thy  servant  heareth."  The 
Lord  then  informed  Samuel  that  He  would  do  a  thing 
in  Israel  at  which  both  the  ears  of  everyone  who 
heareth  it  shall  tingle.  The  destruction  of  EU's 
house  is  declared  to  be  the  divine  determination : 
**  And,  therefore,  I  have  sworn  to  the  house  of  Eli, 
that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged 
with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for  ever."  The  morning 
came.  Samuel  opened  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle. 
He  feared  to  tell  Eli  the  vision.  Eli  solemnly 
entreated  Samuel:  "God  do  so  to  thee,  and  more 
also,  if  thou  hide  anything  from  me  of  aU  the  things 
which  He  hath  said  unto  thee."  Samuel  told  to  him 
every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him.  Eli  said, 
'^  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  Him  do  what  to  Him  seemeth 
good." 

Samuel  grew.  The  Lord  was  with  him,  and  let 
none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground.  All  Israel, 
from  Deal  even  to  Beersheba  (from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  the  Holy  LandJ^  knew  that  Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh ;  for  the  Lord  revealed 
himBeli  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord."     "  The  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel." 

fi.J  The  death  of  JEU, — ^Israel  felt  too  confident 
when  Samuel  became  the  Lord's  prophet  to  his 
people.  They  took  the  field  against  the  Philistines 
and  pitched  their  tents  in  Ebenezer,  a  name  given 
to  this  place  twenty  years  after  this  battle,  when  the 
Lord  had  given  to  the  Israelites  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Philistines. — 1  Sam.  vii.  12.  Ebenezer  signifies 
the  "  stone  of  help."  It  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  not  far  from 
Aphek.  The  life  of  Samuel  may  have  been  written 
by  himself*  After  his  death,  such  arrangement  as 
was  necessary  was  adopted  by  the  transcriber.  The 
nature  of  inspiration  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
thanksgiving  of  Hannah,  in  the  message  which  the 
man  of  God  delivered  to  Eli,  in  the  caU  of  Samuel, 
and  in  the  words,  unfailing,  which  Samuel,  by  divine 
inspiration,  was  enabled  to  deliver  to  the  children  of 

Israel. 


1.  The  Israelites  and  the  Philistines  engaged  in 
battle.  The  Israelites  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
four  thousand  men. 

2.  The  Israelites  sent  to  Shiloh  for  the  ark.  The 
priests  went  with  the  ark.  Thus  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  must  come  with  the  ark  into  the  battle- 
field. The  Israelites  believed  that  they  must  be 
victorious  when  they  had  the  ark  with  them.  They 
shouted.  The  earth  rang  again.  The  PhiKstines 
heard  the  noise.  They  inquired.  They  learned  that 
the  ark  had  been  brought  into  the  tent  of  the  Israel- 
ites. They  feared.  They  said,  **  God  is  come  into 
the  camp.  Woe  unto  us !  Who  shall  deliver  us  out 
of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods  ?  These  are  the 
gods  who  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  in 
Sie  wilderness." 

The  Philistines  were  victorious.  The  Israelites 
lost  thirty  thousand  footmen.  The  ark  of  God  was 
taken.  The  two  sons  of  Eli — Hophni  and  Phinehas 
— were  slain.  A  man  of  Benjamin  came  out  of  the 
army,  and  ran  to  Shiloh  the  same  day.  His  clothes 
were  rent.  Ashes  were  upon  his  head.  Eli  sat  by 
the  wayside.  He  waited  for  some  information.  He 
trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.  He  heard  the  crying 
of  the  people.  He  inquired  the  cause.  The  man  of 
Benjamin  came  hastily  and  told  Eli.  Now  Eli  was 
ninety  and  eight  years  old.  His  eyes  were  so  dim 
that  he  could  not  see.  The  messenger  made  himself 
known  to  Eli.  "What  is  there  done,  my  son?" 
**  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philistines.  There  has 
been  a  great  slaughter  among  the  people.  Thy  two 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  dead.  The  ark  of 
God  is  taken."  When  Eli  heard  that  the  ark  of  God 
was  taken,  he  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the 
side  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake :  for  he  was  an 
old  man  and  heavy.  And  he  judged  lerael  forty  years. 
He  was  a  kind  man.  His  sons  were  vile.  He  did 
not  restrain  them.  They  all  suffered  for  their  sins. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  ministers  of  religion  so 
frequently  have  bad  children  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass 
that  good  laymen  have  bad  children,  and  that  bad 
laymen  have  good  children  ?  The  mothers  have  most 
important  influences  in  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  their  children. 

3.  The  death  ofEWe  daughter 'in-taw.^^The  daughter- 
in-law  of  Eli,  the  wife  of  Phinehas,  was  with  child, 
and  near  to  be  delivered.  She  heard  the  tidings : 
the  ark  of  God  was  taken:  her  father-in-law  and  her 
husband  were  dead.  She  bowed  herself  and  travailed. 
Her  pains  came  upon  her.  She  was  dying.  The 
women  said  to  her,  "  Fear  not,  for  thou  heust  borne  a 
son."  She  answered  not,  neither  did  she  regard  it. 
She  named  the  child  Ichabod  ( WTiere  is  the  glory  ?) 
the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel.  She  felt  as  she 
spake.  The  ark  was  taken.  Her  husband  was  slain. 
Her  father-in-law  had  met  with  an  untimely  death. 
This  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel  is  a 
plain  account  of  the  providence  of  God  in  ordering  all 
things  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  do  not  obey 
him,  and  for  the  advancement  and  usefulness  of  those 
who  seek  to  do  the  wiU  of  their  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.    This  ohapter  may  be  oonsidered  as  an  intro^ 
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duction  to  the  histoiy  of  divine  providence  given  in 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Samuel^  and  the  fbst 
and  second  books  of  Kings.  The  condition  of  the 
Israelites  was  most  deplorable.  Eli  and  his  sons 
dead.  The  ark  taken.  Phinehas'  wife  dead.  Icha- 
bod  resting  on  the  nation.  GK>d  caused  the  ark  to  be 
restored.    Gt>d  re-established  the  priesthood.     GK)d 

fave  an  upright  and  active  judge  to  Israel.  GK>d 
rake  the  Philistine  yoke,  and  gave  victory  to  his 
people.  God  sent  adversity  to  his  people,  that  they 
might  learn  humility  and  repentance.  He  heard 
their  ciy  and  helped  them,  "^en  they  called  upon 
him  in  the  time  of  their  trouble. 

The  following  lines  are  quoted  from  the  PerssB  of 
^schylus,  as  inferior  in  force  to  the  account  of  the 
message  of  the  man  of  Benjamin.  The  messenger 
comes  to  the  queen  announcing  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  naval  power  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  b.o.  480.  The  Ghreeks  lost  f oriy  ships.  The 
Persians  lost  about  two  hundred  ships.  Salamis  is 
an  island  in  the  Saronicus  Linus,  opposite  Elausis, 
with  a  town  and  harbour  of  the  same  name : — 

12  yi^  afrturqa-  AiriBoar  iroXurfiara 
Q  Ilc/xrur  a^i,  koI  iroXur  9rAx)vrov  ki/ivjVy 
'Qtr  €V  fjua  wXriyri  Kan^Oaprrak  iroXur 
OXjSocr,  TO  n€/xr(i>v  S  avBotr  oi,\€irat  ttcctov. 
fi/ioi,  KOKov  fi€V  wpwrov  ayycAAciV  iccuca* 
'O/uiMT  S*  avayKtf  vuv  avairrv^ai  vaOocr 
Ilc/xraio,  OTparoa-  yap  vaxr  oXo>Xc  pappapiav, 

**0  cities  of  all  the  Asian  land !  0  Persian  land,  and 
abundant  harbour  of  wealth !  how  by  one  stroke  has 
much  wealth  been  destroyed,  and  the  falling  flower 
of  the  Persians  perishes  (otxerai).  0  me !  it  is  in- 
deed the  first  evil  to  announce  evils:  but  yet  it  is 
necessaxy  to  tmf old  all  suffering  to  the  Persians,  for 
all  the  army  of  the  barbarians  (the  Persians)  has 
perished."  The  word,  barbarians,  is  not  used  in  an 
offensive  sense  in  this  passage. 

The  translation  by  Mr.  Potter  is  given  by  Dr.  A. 
Clarke.  I  have  given  the  literal  translation  of  the 
passage  for  the  benefit  of  learners. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Potter's  translation  in  verse : — 

"  Woe  to  the  towns  through  Asia'B  peopled  realme  I 
Woe  to  the  land  of  Peni%  onoe  the  port 
Of  boundless  wealth  I    Now  is  thy  glozions  state 
Vanished  at  once,  and  all  thy  spreading  hononrs 
Fallen,  lost  1    Ah,  me  I  unhappy  is  his  ts^k 
Who  bears  unhappy  tidings :  but  constraint 
CompelB  me  to  relate  this  tale  of  woe  i 
Persians  1  the  whole  barbaric  host  is  fallen." 

1 .  Julius  GsBsar ,  having  totally  defeated  Phamaces, 
king  of  Pontus,  wrote  a  letter  which  contained  only 
these  three  words,  '*  Veni,  Tldi,  Vid."  I  came,  1 
saw,  I  conquered.  This  war  was  beg^  and  ended 
in  one  day. 

2.  Admiral  Hawke,  having  totally  defeated  the 
French  fleet  in  a.d.  1759,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
wrote  as  follows  to  George  n. : — "  Sire,  I  have  taken, 
burnt,  and  destroyed  all  the  French  fleet,  as  per 
margin. — JETawke,^^ 

3.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  French  armies  in  Italy,  wrote  to  Josephine,  his 
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wife,  the  evening  before  he  attacked  Field-Marshal 
Alvinzi,  the  imperial  general :  ''Demain  j'  attaquerai 
r  enemie ;  je  le  battrai,  et  j'  en  finerai."  To-morrow 
I  shall  attack  the  enemy ;  I  shall  defeat  them,  and 
terminate  the  business.*'  He  did  so.  The  Imperial- 
ists were  totally  defeated.  Mantua  surrendered.  The 
campaign  for  that  year  (1796)  was  concluded. 

Julius  CsBsar  has  been  imitated  by  Hawke  and 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  There  is  a  dificully  in 
labouring  to  be  concise;  the  effort  may  lead  to 
obscurity.  The  three  specimens  of  conciseness — ^in 
the  Boman,  the  Englishman,  and  the  Frendunan — 
are  inferior  to  the  conciseness  of  the  Benjamite. 
Hiey  have  expressed  one  idea.  The  Benjamite  has 
expressed  more  than  one  idea.  Me  states  the  general 
and  particular  disasters  of  the  day:  the  rout  of  the  army; 
the  great  slaughter:  the  death  of  the  priests,  who  were,  in 
effect,  the  generals  of  the  army;  and  the  eqpture  of  the 
ark.  All  this  he  does  in  four  simple  assertions.  He 
tells  all  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  could  affect  and 
distress  the  heart  of  an  Israelite. 

The  man  of  Benjamin  had  his  clothes  rent,  and  had 
ashes  upon  his  head.  The  following  quotations 
illustrate  this  customary  expression  of  sorrow : — 

1.  The  Trojan  fleet  was  burned.  The  feelings  of 
.ZEiUeas  are  described — 

«  Turn  pins  JSnSas  hnmeris  alMcnndere  ▼estem, 
Anzilioqoe  Tocare  Decs,  et  tendere  palmas." 

Virg.  JSn.,  lib.  v.,  v.  685. 

Then  (the)  Pius  Oneas  [capit— began]  to  tear  his 
robe  from  his  shoulders,  and  to  call  the  gods  to  his  aid, 
and  to  stretch  forth  his  palms.  The  attitude  of  an 
earnest  worshipper  in  prayer  is  thus  described. 

2.  The  city  of  Latinus  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
queen  resolved  on  her  own  death.  She  expresses 
her  feelings  of  sorrow  on  account  of  her  misfortunes 
according  to  custom : — 

'*  Porpuxeos  Moritara  Mann  diadndit  andotns." 

.^n.  lib.  aL,  t.  608. 

She  (about  to  die)  tears  her  purple  robes.  Disoindit 
marks  the  violence  of  the  action,  and  the  unsparing 
destruction  of  her  garments. 

8.  Kin^  Latinus  heard  of  the  death  of  his  queen. 
He  saw  his  city  in  flames : — 

**  It  Boissa  Teste  Latinos. 
Conjngis  attonitns  f atis,  urbisqne  ruina, 
Camtiem  immundo  perfnsam  polyere  toxpam." — y.  609. 

Latinus  goes  with  rent  garments,  astonished  by  the 
fate  of  his  wife,  and  by  Sie  ruin  of  his  dty,  defiling 
his  grey  hair  sprinkled  by  unclean  dust. 

4.  Catullus,    in    one    line,    expresses   the  same 

custom: — 

M  Oanitiem  terra,  atqne  infoso  poWere  foedana." 

£pUh.  PelU  et  Theti,  40  «.,  v.  224. 

Defiling  her  grey  hair  by  earth  and  by  sj)rinkled  dust. 

5.  The  ancient  Greeks  shaved  their  heada  in 
sorrow  for  the  dead: — 

Tfivro  w  Kal  ykpaxT  Stov  oifvpowr*  Pporduriv 
Kcipocrdai  TC  k($/ui}v  jSaAcciv  t  airh  Bok^v  trapeiQv. 

Rom.  Odyss.  Ub.  iv.,  v.  197. 
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And  truly  this  is  the  only  honour  (ycpacr)  to  care- 
worn mortfiilB,  both  to  shave  the  haur  and  to  let  fall 
the  tear  from  the  cheeks. 

6.  ''Kaidcficv  cv  Xext^axri^  ica^/oavrco*  XP^  KaXhv 
'YSari  re  Aiap$  koI  aXc^<^ri*  TroAXa  Sc  (rdfi<l>lir 
^dKpva  dcp/Mt  x^^^  Aavaol,  nccipovro  re  \alT<ur. 

Horn,  Odyw,  lib.  xziv.,  v.  44. 

We  laid  yon  on  a  couch,  having  cleansed  your 
beautiful  flesh  both  with  warm  water  and  with 
unguent,  and  the  Greeks  around  poured  forth  warm 
tears  and  shaved  their  hairs  (''  yepeur-— crot")  as  a 
token  of  respect  to  you.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
soul  of  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  to  the  soul  of 
Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  when  they  met  in  the  infernal 
regions. 

7.  Wlien  Achilles,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  friend  Fatrodus,  who  was  slain  by 
Hector,  he  expressed  his  sorrow  very  violently : — 

^iUr  if>drOy  rov  8*  a\€oa'  V€<^Xi}  €Kakv^€  fuXawa. 
'A/Ax^oTtpmri  Si  \€p(nv  IXlav  k6viv  aiOaXotara'av 
Xcvaro  iccuc  icc<^X^,  \apUy  8*  'QO'xw€  irpoo'tatrov 
l!^€KTapiifi  8k  \vtQvi  fuXaiv*  dfj,<fii{av€  T€<fiprj. 

Horn,  Iliad,  lib.  xviii.,  v.  22. 

fj)  The  Arh  of  God  m  the  temple  of  Dagon.-^l.  The 
impression  which  their  victory  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Philistines  was  in  accordance  with  heathen 
notions.  They  felt  that  their  gods  were  stronger 
than  the  Gbd  of  Israel,  and  that  the  God  of  Israel 
had  forsaken'  the  Israelites,  and  had  come  over  to  the 
Philistines.  Therefore,  they  brought  the  ark  from 
Ebenezer  to  Ashdod,  They  placed  the  ark  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon,  by  Dagon.  On  the  following 
morning  Dagon  had  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  earth 
before  the  ark  of  God.  They  set  hi-m  in  his  place 
affain.  On  the  following  day  they  found  Dagon 
ffulen  on  his  face  before  the  ark,  his  head  and  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  off,  only  the  stump  of 
Dagon  remained  to  him;  hence  the  custom,  the 
priests  and  the  persons  entering  the  temple  of  Dagon 
never  tread  on  the  threshold.  The  men  of  Ashdod 
(Azdtos)  and  of  its  coasts  were  smittenf(7tYA  (iy)Mn^<N&. 
They  resolved  that  the  ark  should  not  remain  with 
them.  They  j«kthered  in  ooimcil  all  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines.  They  advised  that  the  ark  should  be 
carried  to  Gath.  The  advice  was  adopted.  The  ark 
was  carried  to  Goth,  They  oanied  about  the  ark. 
The  men  of  Gath  were  smitten  by  emerods,  pile*. 
The  ark  of  GK>d  was  sent  to  £kron.  The  people 
assembled  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  prayed 
that  the  ark  might  be  sent  away,  for  there  was  a 
deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the  city.  The  men 
who  died  not  were  smitten  by  emerods.  The  cry  of 
the  city  went  up  to  heaven.  The  ark  of  the  Lord 
was  in  the  oounl^  of  the  Philistines  seven  months. 

2.  The  Philistines  assembled  and  consulted  tiieir 
priests  and  their  diviners.  The  advice  given  was 
adopted.  The  ark  must  be  sent  away,  but  not  empty. 
They  must  return  a  trespass-offering.  In  such  case 
they  should  be  healed,  and  should  understand  the 
cause  of  their  sufferings.    The  trespass-offering  con- 


sisted of  five  golden  emerods,  and  five  golden  mice, 
the  number  of  ^e  lords  of  the  Philistines  being  five. 
**  For  one  plague  was  on  you  aU  and  on  your  lords.  The 
emerods  had  afflicted  their  bodies.  The  mice  had  iii- 
jured  their  lands.  The  advisers  called  to  mind  God's 
dealings  with  the  Egyptians,  and  warned  the  as- 
sembly not  to  harden  their  hearts.  They  directed 
that  a  new  cart  should  be  made,  and  that  two  milch- 
cows,  never  before  yoked,  should  be  tied  to  the  cart, 
fiuid  that  their  calves  should  be  kept  at  home,  and 
that  the  ark  and  the  golden  emerods  cuid  mice  should 
be  put  into  the  cart,  in  a  coffer  by  the  side  of  the 
ark.  Then  send  it  away.  If  the  cows  go  to  Beth- 
shemesh,  God  hath  done  to  us  this  great  evil.  If 
they  do  not,  we  may  regard  our  afflictions  as  acci- 
dental. The  advice  of  uie  priests  and  diviners  was 
adopted.  The  cows  lowing  as  they  went,  took  the 
straight  way  to  the  way  of  J3ethshemesh.  Perhaps, 
the  cows  were  placed  where  roads  crossed.  The  lords 
of  the  Philistines  went  after  the  cows  to  the  border  of 
Bethshemesh,  a  town  beloneing  to  the  priests  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  men  of  Bethshemesh  were  reap- 
ing in  the  valley.  They  saw  the  ark  and  they  re- 
J'oiced.  The  cows  carried  the  ark  into  the  field  of 
o^ua,  a  Bethshemite,  where  there  was  a  great 
stone.  The  men  of  Betiishemesh  clave  the  wood  of 
the  cart,  and  offered  the  cows  for  a  bumt-offerine 
imto  the  Lord.  They  also,  on  the  same  day,  offered 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  imto  the  Lord.  The 
five  lords  of  the  Philistines  returned  to  Ekron.  (1) 
Ashdod;  (2)  Gaza;  (3)  Ekron;  (4)  Gath;  (6)  As- 
kelon ;  these  five  towns  of  the  Philistines,  and  their 
five  lords,  were  represented  in  the  trespass-offering 
by  the  five  golden  emerods  and  by  the  five  golden 
mice.  The  ark  was  set  down  unon  the  stone  of  Abel, 
in  the  field  of  Joshua,  the  Betnshemite.  The  Lord 
smote  the  men  of  Bethshemesh,  because  they  looked 
into  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  Fifty  thousand  and 
seventy  died.  They  feared ;  they  wished  that  the  ark 
might  be  removed.  They  sent  messengers  to  the 
men  of  £[irjath-jearim,  requesting  them  to  ''  come 
down  aSdd  fetch  it  up  to  you."  The  request  was 
granted.  The  men  of  Eiijath-jearim  brought  the 
ark  from  Bethshemesh,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Abin&dab  in  the  Hill,  and  set  apart,  to  take  care  of 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Abin&dab, 
B.C.  1140. 

(ib.)  SamuePs  government — 1.  The  interview  between 
Hannah  and  Mi  is  dated  b.o.  1171.  2.  The  presen- 
tation of  SamudL  to  Eli  is  dated  B.o.  1165.  Samuel 
must  have  been  six  years  of  affe  when  his  mother  pre- 
sented >>iTn  to  Eli  in  the  takbemade  at  ShQoh.  In 
that  year  the  man  of  GKkL  came  to  Eli  to  declare  to 
hiTn  ^e  mind  of  God.  8.  When  it  is  written,  *^  The 
word  of  GK)d  was  precious  in  those  days,''  the  date  is 
given  B.o.  1141.  The  call  of  Samuel  is  dated  at  this 
period.  Therefore  Samuel  was  thirty  years  of  age 
when  the  Lord  called  him.  In  that  year  the  pre- 
dicted calamities  fell  upon  poor  old  Eli.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  is  manifested  in  the  man  of 
God,  in  Samuel,  and  in  Hannah.  4.  The  restoration 
of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines  happened  in  the  follow* 
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ing  year,  b.c.  1140.  5.  The  ark  **  abode"  at  Kirjah- 
jearim  twenty  years.  Tlie  Israelites  felt  that  **the 
time  was  long."  The  date  of  each  event  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  1st  Sam,  is  not  known.  A  period  of 
twenty  years  is  described  in  the  chapter,  B.C.  1140  to 
B.C.  1120.  Before  an  outline  of  the  seventh  chapter 
is  given,  some  reference  to  the  past  is  necessary.  1 . 
The  number  of  the  Bethshemit^  who  looked  into  the 
ark,  or  the  number  killed  by  the  Divine  will  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  those  who  looked  into  the  ark: 
"  Fifty  thousand  and  threescore  and  ten  men"  {Ist 
Sam.  vi.  19),  has  been  considered  a  mistake  made  by 
some  transcriber. 

{a.)  The  Vulgate  renders  it  thus  :  "Et  percussit  de 
populo  septuaginta  Viros;  et  quinquaginta  millia 
plebis."  And  he  smote  of  the  (chief)  people  seventy 
men,  and  of  the  conunon  people  fifty  thousand. 

{h.)  The  Targ^um  of  Jonathan  is  sometimes  similar 
to  the  Vulgate :  "  He  smote  of  the  elders  of  the 
people  seventy  men,  and  of  the  congregation  fifty 
thousand  men." 

(c.)  The  Septuagint  follows  the  Hebrew  text,  Kai 
«r€Ta^€V  cv  avTOVcr  'ejSSo/iiy/covra  avSpao"^  Kal  irevrrj- 
Kovra  \LXtaSa(r  avSptav,  **  And  he  smote  of  them 
seventy  men  (or  amongst  them)  and  fifty  thousand 
men." 

((/.)  The  Syriac  has  fifty  thousand  less  :  "  And  the 
Lord  smote  among  the  people  five  thousand  and 
seventy  men." 

(«.)  The  Arabic  is  nearly  similar :  "  And  the  Lord 
smote  among  the  people  five  thousand  and  seventy 
men." 

(J\)  Josephus,  lib.  vi.  c.  1,  s.  4,  writes — Opyrj  Se 
Kal  \o\o(r  rov  Oeov  /ACTCtcrtv  wotc  €fi8ofirjK0vra  riov  €K 
rrp"  BrjOa'afitjar  Kiofirjo"  /SaXtav  aTrcKTctvcv  "  But  the 
anger  and  wrath  of  God  were  with  them.  So  that, 
casting  [forth  his  lightning]  he  killed  seventy  men  of 
the  village  of  Bethshemesh."  The  five  thousand  are 
omitted. 

fff.)  Babbi  Solomon  Jarchi  gives  the  opinion  of 
other  Rabbins,  as  well  as  his  own :  *'  Our  Eabbins 
say  seventy  men,  and  each  of  them  was  worth  Mty 
thousand  men ;  or  fifty  thousand,  every  one  of  whom 
was  worth  the  seventy  of  the  Sanhedrim."  The 
conclusion  is,  that  the  error  in  the  numbers  has 
arisen  from  the  fault  of  the  transcribers. 

fhj  Dr.  Kennicott  has  found  three  very  reputable 
MSS.  [manuscripts],  in  which  the  words  "fifty  thou- 
sand "  are  wanting. 

^ij  Some  solve  the  difficulty  by  stating  that  they 
translate  thus :  **  He  slew  seventy  men  out  of  fifty 
thousand  men." 

/yj  "  With  a  ^;reat  slaughter.  Seventy  men  slain, 
out  of  an  inconsiderable  village,  in  a  harvest  day, 
was  certainly  a  great  slaughter, ^^ — See  Br.  A,  Clarke, 

2.  The  offering  of  the  golden  enierods  and  mice.  The 
custom  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  When  a  plague 
or  other  calamity  infested  a  country,  a  city,  a  village, 
or  a  homestead,  the  magicians  formed  an  image  of 
the  destroyer  or  of  the  things  destroyed,  in  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  wax,  clay,  &c.,  under  certain  configura- 
tions of  the  heavens.  They  set  up  this  figure  in 
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some  proper  place,  that  the  evUs,  thus  represented, 
might  be  driven  away.  These  consecrated  images 
were  the  same  which  are  called  talismans,  or  telesms, 
among  the  Asiatics.  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  diviners 
talismans.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  image,  not  the 
fabricator,  was  called  by  this  name.  Perhaps  these 
images  were  afterwards  the  origin  of  all  the  forms 
of  gods  which  became  the  objects  of  religious 
worship.  In  Lreland,  no  venemous  creature,  as 
scorpion,  serpent,  adder,  snake,  toad,  can  be  found  : 

"  No  poison  there  infects,  no  scaly  snake 
Lurks  in  the  grass,  nor  toads  annoy  the  lake." 

This  great  blessing  has  been  attributed  to  a  talis- 
man, or  telesm,  under  the  sign  scorpio.  Very  ancient 
pagan  sources  supply  information  on  this  subject. 
A  stone  engraven  with  the  figure  of  a  scorpion  is  said 
to  cure  those  who  are  stung  by  the  scorpion  while 
the  moon  is  in  the  sign  scorpio.  ApoUonius  Tyaneus 
is  said  to  have  prevented  flies  from  infesting  Antioch 
and  storks  from  appearing  in  Byzantium  by  figures 
of  these  animals  formed  under  certain  constellations. 
A  brazen  scorpion  placed  on  a  pillar  in  the  ci<y  of 
Antioch  is  said  to  have  expelled  all  such  animals 
from  that  country.  A  crocodile  of  lead  is  said  to 
have  preserved  Cairo  from  the  depredations  of  these 
monsters. — Cahnet. 

Tavemier  observes  that  something  like  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  text  is  practised  among  the  Indians. 
When  a  pilgrim  goes  to  one  of  the  idol  temples  for  a 
cure,  he  brings  the  figure  of  the  member  affected, 
made  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  according  to 
his  circumstances,  which  he  offers  to  his  god.  This 
custom  was  common  among  the  heathen,  and  they 
consecrated  to  their  gods  the  monuments  of  their 
deliverance.  Corrupt  Christianity  adopted  the  cus- 
tom, the  converts  from  heathenism  retaining  the 
rites,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  superstitions  peculiar 
to  their  condition  as  heathen.  Theodoret  informs  us 
that  in  his  time  (bom  at  Antioch,  a.d.  386,  died 
A.D.  457,  aged  71  years),  there  might  be  seen  about 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  figures  of  eyes,  hands,  feet, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  figures  repre- 
sented the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  offerers  supposed 
to  have  been  healed  by  the  intercession  of  the  holy 
persons  deceased.  St.  Winifred's  well  in  Flintshire, 
wells  in  Ireland,  also,  may  furnish  illustrations  of 
the  ancient  heathen  custom  of  the  Philistines.  Per- 
haps the  custom  in  England  and  Wales,  in  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland,  wherever  found  in  these  countries, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that  the 
countries  were  colonized  by  the  Philistines,  The 
absurdity  of  heathenism  and  judicial  astrology  must 
appear  evidently  set  forth  in  God's  most  holy  word. 
"  Have  faith  in  God."  ''Behold  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

(Z.)  B.C.  1120. — 1.  Samuel  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years.  Twenty  years  had  passed  away  since 
the  Philistines  had  brought  Israel  into  subjection,  and 
since  the  Philistines  had  been  forced  to  return  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  to  the  Israelites  whom  they  had  sub- 
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dued  in  war.  The  period  was  remarkable  for  quiet- 
ness. Samuel  assured  the  Israelites  that  if  they 
"would  put  away  from   amongst  them  the  strange 

fods  and  Ashtoreth,  and  Baalim,  then  the  Lord  womd 
eliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  The 
Israelites  did  then  put  away  Baalim  and  Ashtoreth. 
Samuel  said,  **  Gather  all  Israel  to  Mizpeh  (Shiloh, 
a  city  of  Ephraim;  Mizpah,  a  city  of  Judah),  and  I 
will  pray  for  you  imto  the  Lord.**  They  obeyed 
Samuel.  They  confessed  that  they  had  sinned  against 
the  Lord.  Samuel  judged  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Mizpeh.  The  assembly  was  held  for  purposes  of 
religion,  of  politics,  and  of  military  discipline. 

2.  The  Philistines  heard  of  this  assembly  at  Miz- 
peh. The  lords  of  the  Philistines  led  their  armies 
against  Israel.  The  Israelites  entreated  Samuel, 
"  Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  our  God  for  us." 
They  wished  for  deKverance  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  Samuel  offered  "  a  sucking  lamb  "  as  a 
burnt  sacrifice  or  offering  unto  the  Lo^.  He  cried 
unto  the  Lord.  The  Lord  heard  him.  The  Philis- 
tines drew  near  to  the  Israelites.  The  Lord  thun- 
dered. The  Philistines  were  discomfited.  They 
were  smitten  before  Israel.  The  men  of  Israel  went 
out  from  Mizpeh  and  pursued  the  Philistines  till  they 
came  under  Beth-car  (the  place  not  known,  perhaps 
a  city  of  Dan,  before  he  went  north).  Samuel  took 
a  stone  and  set  it  up  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen, 
and  called  it  Ebenezer  (the  stone  of  help),  saying, 
''Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us.'*  The  Philistines 
were  subdued.  The  Israelites  recovered  from  the 
Philistines  the  towns  which  had  been  lost  in  the 
former  war,  from  Ekron  even  unto  Gath.  The 
Amorites,  the  Ganaanites,  in  the  north,  were  at  peace 
with  Israel. 

3.  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
He  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  (1)  to  Bethel, 
(2)  to  Gilgal,  and  (3)  to  Mizpeh.  He  judged  aU 
Israel  in  all  these  places.  He  returned  to  Eamah ; 
for  there  was  his  house,  and  there  he  judged  Israel, 
and  there  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord ;  B.C.  1112. 
The  scene  now  changes.  Samuel  (bom,  b.c.  1171) 
had  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 

('m.J  Samuel,  his  sons,  and  the  elders  of  Israel  at 
Ramah  (1  Sam,  viii.),  b.c.  1112. — It  may  in  some 
instances,  perhaps  too  many,  be  the  misfortune  of 
old  age  to  witness  errors  and  misconduct  in  persons 
of  whom  hope  had  been  telling  tales  which  must  have 
flattered  the  vanity  of  old  age.  Samuel  was  the 
child  of  prayer,  of  promise.  Inspiration  has  its 
evidence  in  his  history.  What  woman  would  refuse 
to  pray  to  God  to  give  to  her  such  a  son  ?  Samuel 
was  old.  The  cares  of  his  station,  as  judge,  were  too 
many  for  him.  The  burden  must  be  lightened.  He 
made  his  sons  judges  over  Israel.  The  name  of  his 
first-bom  was:  (1.)  Joel:  [1  Chron,  vi.  38,  anrf  the 
sons  of  Samuel,  the  first-born,  Vashni  and  Ahiah.']  (2.) 
The  name  of  his  second,  Abiah.  They  were  judges 
in  Beersheba.  These  two  sons  of  Samuel  walked  not 
in  the  way  of  their  father.  They  turned  aside  and 
walked  after  lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted 
judgment.    All  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  them- 


selves together,  and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Eamah. 
They  addressed  Samuel :  '*  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and 
thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways ;  now  make  for  us  a 
king  to  judge  us  like  to  all  the  nations."  The  thing 
displeased  Samuel.  Samuel  prayed  to  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  answered  Samuel :  "  Hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  all  which  they  say  unto  thee,  for  they 
have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me, 
that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."  '*  Notwith- 
standing all  the  mercies  of  God,  manifested  to  them 
from  their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  they 
have  forsaken  me  and  served  other  gods." 

Samuel  reasoned  with  the  people.  He  told  them 
that  the  king  must  have  certam  privileges.  He  must 
have  a  household,  must  receive  company,  must  have 
servants,  both  male  and  female,  suited  to  his  rank. 
He  must  have  your  daughters  as  confectionaries,  as 
cooks,  and  as  bakers.  Your  fields  and  your  vine- 
yards must  pay  tithes  for  the  support  of  his  officers 
and  of  his  servants.  He  will  taike  your  servants, 
your  men-servants  and  your  maid-servants,  and  your 
goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  v?iU  put 
them  to  his  work.  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
sheep.  Ye  shall  be  his  servants.  Ye  shall  cry  unto 
the  Lord  in  that  day  because  of  your  kin^,  whom  ye 
shall  have  chosen  unto  you.  The  Lord  will  not  hear 
you  in  that  day.  In  his  household,  in  his  army,  in 
your  farms,  and  in  their  produce,  he  must  have 
supreme  control.  "  Ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day, 
because  of  your  king  whom  ye  shall  have  chosen. 
The  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day."  The  people 
refused  to  hear  the  voice  of  Samuel.  They  would 
have  a  king  to  reign  over  them,  that  the  king  might 
judge  them  and  fight  their  battles.  Samuel  rehearsed 
mfto]  the  ear  of  the  Lord  all  the  words  of  the  people. 
**  The  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  hearken  unto  their  voice, 
and  make  for  them  a  king."  Samuel  said  unto  the 
men  of  Israel,  "  Go  ye  every  man  unto  his  city." 

fn.)  **Kow  there  was  a  man  of  Benjamin  whose  name 
was  Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel,  the  son  of  Zeror,  the  son 
of  Bechorath,  the  son  of  Aphiah,  a  Benjamite,  a 
mighty  man  of  power."  This  man  had  a  son,  whose 
name  was  Saul — no  goodlier  person  than  Saul — from 
his  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than  any  of 
the  people.  The  asses  of  Kish  were  lost.  He  directed 
Saul  to  take  with  him  one  of  the  servants,  and  to  go 
in  search  of  the  lost  asses.  What  a  strange  occur- 
rence !  He  who  seeks  an  ass  finds  a  king£)m ;  and 
he  who  finds  a  kingdom  proves  himself  an  ass,  in 
losing  his  kingdom  by  his  stupid  and  headstrong 
and  K>olish  management  of  his  own  and  of  his  coim- 
try^s  interests. 

1.  Saul  and  his  servant  passed  through  Mount 
Epliraim,  through  the  Icmd  of  Shalisha,  through  the 
land  of  Shalim,  and  through  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
They  came  to  the  land  of  Zuph.  They  found  not  the 
asses.  Saul  was  in  despair.  He  said  to  his  servant, 
"  Come,  let  us  return.  My  father  may  now  have 
forgotten  the  asses,  and  be  taking  thought  for  tM." 
The  servant,  feeling  the  necessity  for  divme  counsel, 
told  to  Saul,  **  There  is  in  this  city,  Zuph,  a  man  of 
God,  an  honourable  man :  all  which  he  saith  cometh 
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surely  to  pass.  Now  let  us  go  thither,  peradventure 
he  can  shew  [to]  us  our  way  in  which  we  should 
go."  Saul  replied,  **  We  have  now  neither  bread 
nor  money;  we  have  no  present  to  make  to  the  man." 
The  servant  replied,  **  I  have  the  fourtii  part  of  a 
shekel  of  silver  [9d.],  that  will  I  give  to  the  man  of 
God,  to  tell  to  us  our  way." 

The  custom  existed  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to 
inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake :  Come  and  let  us  go  to 
the  seer  [for  he  who  is  now  caUed  a  prophet  was 
before  called  a  seer.]  Saul  replied,  **  well  said, 
come,  let  us  go."  So  they  went  to  the  city  where  the 
man  of  Gt)d  was.  They  went  up  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stood.  Young  maidens  came  to  draw  water. 
Saul  and  his  servant  inquired  of  the  maidens,  *^  Is  the 
seer  here?"  The  maidens  answered, ''He  is."  They 
informed  Saul  and  his  servcmt  that  Samuel  was  coming 
to  be  present  at  a  sacri£ce;  that  the  people  will  not 
eat  until  he  come ;  afterwards  they  eat  tp?io  have  been 
invited.  ''  Haste  ye,  at  this  time  ye  may  find  him." 
They  followed  the  directions  given  to  them  by  the 
maidens.  Samuel,  on  his  way  to  the  hi^h  place, 
came  out  against  them.  ''  Now  the  Lord  told  Samuel, 
in  his  ear,  a  day  before  Saul  came,  saying, — (the 
words  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  so  recorded,  must  be 
considered  as  the  dictates  of  Gk)d,  the  woids  of  in- 
spiration)—  "To-morrow,  about  this  time,  I  will 
send  [to]  thee  a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Benjamin, 
and  tnou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be  captain  over  my 
people  Israel,  that  he  may  save  my  people  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines :  for  I  have  looked  upon 
my  people,  because  their  cry  is  come  unto  me." 
''  And  when  Samuel  saw  Saul,  the  Lord  said  imto 
him,  **  Behold  the  man  of  whom  I  spake  to  thee. 
This  same  man  shall  reign  over  my  people." 

2.  Saul  met  Samuel,  and  a8ked----(the  meeting  was 
in  the  gate) — "  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  the  seer's 
house  is  ?"  Samuel  answered,  ''  I  am  the  seer."  He 
invited  Saul  and  his  servant  to  ''  eat  wil^  him" 
to-day.  To-morrow  I  will  let  thee  go,  and  will  tell 
thee  all  which  is  in  thy  heart."  "  The  asses,  which 
were  lost  three  days  ago,  are  found."  "  On  whom  is 
all  the  desire  of  Israel  ?  Is  it  not  on  thee,  and  on 
all  thy  father's  house?"  Saul  replied,  that  he  was 
of  the  smallest  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  '<  Wherefore,  then,  speakest  thou  so  to 
me?" 

Samuel  brought  Saul  and  his  servant  into  his  en- 
tertaining room,  and  made  them  sit  in  the  chief  est 
place  among  them  toho  were  bidden,  who  were  about 
thirty  persons.  Samuel  directed  the  cook  to  bring 
the  portion  of  which  he  had  said  to  the  cook,  **  Set  it 
by  thee."  The  cook  brought  the  shoulder  and  set  it 
before  Saul.  Samuel  told  Saul  to  eat :  ''  For  unto 
this  time  hath  it  been  kept  for  thee,  since  I  said 
I  have  invited  the  people."  "  So  Said  did  eat  with 
Samuel  that  day." 

They  came  down  from  the  high  place  into  the  city. 
Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the 
house.  The  spring  of  the  day,  the  moming>  came. 
Samuel  called  Sam  to  the  top  of  the  house,  saying, 
"  Up,  that  I  may  send  thee  away."  Saul  azoee. 
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Samuel  and  Saul  went  out  abroad.  They  approached 
ike  end  of  the  city.  Samuel  told  to  Saul,  ''  Bid  thy 
servant  pass  on  before  us — (he  passed  on)— but  stand 
thou  still  awhile,  that  I  may  sn&w  io  thee  the  word  of 
OodJ^  1  call  this  shewing,  a  declaration  of  God's 
will,  an  example  and  a  proof  of  Inepiration  and  of 
Revelation. 

3.  Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil  and  anointed  SauL 
He  poured  the  oil  on  Saul's  head.  He  kissed  him. 
'^  Is  it  not  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee  to  be 
captain  over  his  inheritance  ?  "  Samuel  gave  to  Saul 
certain  signs,  three  in  number :  {a)  Saul  shall  find 
two  men  at  Bachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  border  of 
Benjamin,  at  Zelzah..  They  were  to  assure  Saul  that 
the  asses  were  found,  and  that  Saul  himself  was  now 
the  object  of  his  father's  anxiety,  {h)  Saul  was  to 
meet  in  the  plains  of  Tabor,  three  men  going  up  to 
God  to  Bethel,  and  carrying  three  ki^s,  another 
canying  three  loaves  of  bread,  and  another  carrying 
a  bottle  of  wine.  They  will  salute  thee  and  give  to 
thee  two  loaves  of  bread.  Thou  shalt  receive  them 
from  their  hands,  {c)  After  that,  thou  shalt  come  to 
the  hill  of  GK)d,  where  is  the  garrison  of  the  Philis- 
tines. When  thou  art  come  to  that  place,  thou  shalt 
meet  a  company  of  prophets  (Samuel  established 
schools  of  the  prophets  in  Israel)  coming  down  &om 
the  high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a 
pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them :  and  they  shsJl  pro- 
phecy; (''would  to  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets:"  Num.  ii.  29),  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophecy 
with  them,  and  shall  be  turned  into  anotner  man. 
''When  these  signs  are  come  unto  thee,  let  it  be 
that  thou  do  as  occasion  serve  thee,  for  Gk>d  is  with 
thee."  {d)  Samuel  directed  Saul  to  go  down  before 
him  to  Gilgal.  Samuel  promised  to  come  down  to 
Saul,  to  offer  burnt  offenngs,  and  to  sacrifice  sacri- 
fices of  peace  offerings.  "Seven  days  shalt  thou 
tarry,  till  I  come  to  thee,  and  show  to  thee  what 
thou  shalt  do."  When  Saul  left  Samuel  God  gave 
to  Saul  another  heart,  and  all  these  signs  came  to 
pass  that  day.  "  What  is  this  which  is  come  unto 
the  son  of  Kish?  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  " 
The  question — ^But  who  is  their  father?  may  have 
the  word  hie  for  their.  But  who  is  his  father?  The 
Septuaguit  makes  the  additional  question:  Is  not 
Kish?  Therefore  it  became  a  proverb:  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ?  When  Saul  ceased  to  prophecy, 
he  came  to  a  high  place.  He  met  his  uncle,  or,  as 
some  think,  a  familiar  friend.  Saul  replied,  tibat 
Samuel  had  told  to  hirn  that  the  asses  were  found. 
He  did  not  answer  ^^th  further.  He  did  not  speak 
about  the  kingdom. 

4.  Samuel  assembled  the  people  to  the  Lord  at 
Mi2peh.  Samuel  addressed  the  people;  told  to  them 
how  wondeifully  Gt>d  had  saved  them  from  the 
slavery  of  Egypt,  and  had  given  to  them  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  how  they  had,  on  that  day, 
rejected  God,  and  had  said,  "  Nay,  but  a  king  shall 
reign  over  us;"  now,  therefore,  present  yourselves 
before  the  Lord,  by  your  tribes  and  ojyoxa  uiousands. 
They  came.     The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken. 
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The  tribe  of  Bemamin  oame  near  by  their  fanulies. 
The  family  of  mktri  was  taken,  and  Saul  the  son  of 
Kiah  was  taken.  They  sought  him.  He  could  not 
be  found.  They  inqiured  of  the  Lord.  The  Loid 
answered,  ''  Behold  ne  hath  hid  himself  amonff  the 
stuff."  They  fetched  him  thence.  He  was  higher 
than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and 
upwards.  Samuel  directed  the  people  to  behold  him 
wiiom  the  Lord  had  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like 
to  him  among  all  the  people.  And  all  the  people 
shouted,  and  said,  "God  save  the  king."  Samuel 
told  to  all  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the 
Lord.  ''And  Samuel  sent  all  the  people  away, 
ereiy  man  to  his  house."  Saul  went  home  to  Gilead. 
"  There  went  with  him  men  whose  hearts  Gbd  had 
touched."  The  children  of  Belial  said,  How  shall 
this  man  save  us  ?  They  despised  him,  and  brought 
him  no  presents.  ''  Saul  held  his  peace." — 1  Sam. 
c.  10.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy :  a  monarchy  the  most  wonderful 
in  ancient  history. 

(o.J  The  government  of  Saul  is  interwoven  with 
the  government  of  Samuel.  The  anointing  of  David 
is  pcurt  of  Samuel's  government.  Li  the  nistory  of 
the  Judges  we  have  meref  ore  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Kings,  and  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Patriarchal 
dispensation.  The  history  of  what  may  have  been 
said  and  done  may  be  recorded  correctly  when  per- 
sons in  authority  attend  to  the  registration,  u^e 
compilers  of  history  may  state  corredly  according  to 
the  correctness  of  the  statements  in  the  records  m)m 
which  they  derive  their  information.  The  commands, 
the  reproofs,  the  exhortations,  the  prophecies,  are 
matters  beyond  ordinary  commands,  reproofs,  ex- 
hortations and  prophecies.  The  agents  who  deliver 
them  tell  to  us  wliether  they  speak  on  their  own 
authority  or  by  the  direct  and  immediate  inspiration 
of  God.  I  believe  most  fully  in  tiie  inspiration  of 
those  holy  men  of  old  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  speak  and  to  write  as  the  Holy  Spirit  gave 
to  them  thought  and  expressions.  The  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  may  have 
been  and  might  have  been  recorded  by  any  person  of 
certain  literary  tastes  and  accomplishments.  The 
predictions,  the  miracles,  could  not  nave  been  spoken 
and  recorded,  and  performed  and  recorded,  without 
the  divine  power.  On  this  contracted  summary  of 
argument  in  favour  of  the  plenary  inspiration  both 
of  the  divine  records  and  of  their  writers,  I  proceed 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  a  kingdom  of 
rulers  and  of  people  who  rebelled  against  the  one 
living  and  true  Gbd,  in  whose  service  they  professed 
to  be ;  and  of  punishments  and  of  rewards  inflicted 
in  rebellion  and  granted  in  obedience,  and  of  the 
prevalence  of  transgression  and  of  its  punishment, 
over  obedience  and  its  reward. 

(a. J  SauTs  sons. — (1)  Jonathan,   (2)  Melchishua, 

S)  Abinadab,  (4)  Ishbosheth.     Jonatnan's  son  was 
ephib-5-sheth. 

(h.)  J(889^9  aona. — Jesse  had  eig^t  sons.  We  have 
the  names  of  most  of  them:  (1)  lUiab,  called  Elihu; 


1  Chran.  xxvii.  18;  (2)  Abinadab;  (3)  Shammalu 
*'  Jesse  made  seven  of  his  sons  to  pass  before  Samuel, 
and  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  the  Lord  hath  not  chosen 
these."  Li  1  Chron.ii,  13-17,  we  have  this  account 
of  Jesse's  family:  ''Jesse  begat  his  first-bom,  (1) 
Eliab  (called  Elihu,  1  Chron.  xxvii  18) :  (2) 
Abinadab;  (3)  Shimmah  (Shammah);  (4)  Neth* 
aneel ;  (5)  Baddai ;  (6)  Ozem ;  (7)  David.  Jesse's 
daughtOTS  were  Zeruiah  and  Abigail. 

(c.i  The  iOM  of  Zeruiah  were  (1;  AUsh-d^,  (2)  Joaibf 
and  (8)  ^mM— three. 

(d.)  The  eon  of  AhMoil  was  Am&sa.  His  father 
was  Jether,  theLihmaelite :  1  Chiron,  ii.  17.  In  2  Sam. 
xvii.  25,  Amasa  was  a  man's  son,  whose  name  was 
Ithra,  an  Israelite,  who  was  married  to  Abigail,  the 
daughter  of  Nahash  (Jesse),  sister  to  Zeruiah. 

1.  Nahash,  the  Ammonite,  came  up  and  encamped 
against  Jabesh-Gilead.  The  people  said,  "  Make  a 
covenant  with  us  and  we  will  serve  thee."  Nahash 
replied,  ''  On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant 
with  you,  that  I  thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes,  and 
lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel."  The  children 
of  Jabesh  asxed  for  seven  days'  respite.  They  ob- 
tained the  grant.  They  sent  messengers  to  Saul. 
He  came  out  of  the  field  after  the  herd.  He  asked 
why  the  people  wept.  He  received  the  answer.  The 
evil  tidings  from  J  abesh-GKlead.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  Saul.  His  anger  was  greatly 
kindled.  He  newed  in  pieces  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
sent  them  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel  by  mes- 
sengers, saying,  *'  Whoeoever  eometh  not  forth  after 
8atu  and  after  Samuel,  so  shaU  it  he  done  unto  hie  oxen." 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  the  people.  They 
came  out  with  one  consent. 

**  Jura  dftbftt  popnliB  ponto  modo  pnotor  watro ; 

Pasoebat  qae  soas  ipse  senator  oyee." — Ovid,  FtuU,  Li.  i  204-207. 

The  consul  having  now  laid  aside  his  plough,  gave 
laws  to  the  people,  and  the  senator  himself  did  feed 
his  own  sheep. 

Saul  numbered  his  army  in  Bezek.  Eusebius  says 
there  were  two  dties  of  this  name  near  to  one  an- 
other in  the  way  to  Scythopolis.  Bethshean,  or 
Bethshan,  or  Scythopolis,  was  a  town  of  Manasseh, 
but  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  After  the 
battle  of  Gilboa,  the  Philistines  having  taken  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  hung  them  on  the  waUs 
of  Bethshan;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
on  the  other  side,  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  came 
in  the  night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  and  interred 
them  honourably  under  a  grove  of  oaks  near  to  their 
city. — 1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.  Saul  had  for  his  army  three 
hundred  thousand  men  of  Israel,  and  thirly  thousand 
men  of  Judah.  The  men  of  Jabesh  were  glad 
to  learn  that  they  might  expect  help  on  the  mor- 
row at  mid-day.  They  promised  to  surrender  to 
Nahash,  if  the  help  expected  failed  to  come. 
Saul  came.  He  put  nis  army  in  three  companies. 
He  commenced  his  attack  in  the  morning  watch.  He 
may  have  commenced  his  march  in  the  evening, 
passed  Jordan  in  the  night,  and  recushed  the  camp  of 
the  Ammonites  by  daybreak.     Saul  slew  the  Am- 
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monites  until  the  lieat  of  the  day.  The  remnant  of 
the  Ammonites  became  disordered  and  scattered. 
Not  two  of  them  were  left  together.  Saul's  popu- 
larity was  at  its  height.  The  cry  was  raised  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  said,  "  Shall  Savl  reign 
over  w.^"  Saul  said,  **  There  shall  not  a  man  be  put 
to  death  this  day;  for  the  Lord  hath  wrought  salva- 
tion in  Israel."  Samuel  summoned  aU  me  people 
to  Gilgal:  "  Come  and  let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  and  renew 
the  kingdom  there."  They  went.  They  made  Saul 
king  over  Israel  at  Gilgal.  They  renewed  the  king- 
dom there.  The  gainsayers  were  silenced.  Saul 
was  now  publicly  acknowledged  as  king.  He  may 
have  been  a  second  time  anointed.  So  far  things 
were  done  well.  Saul  had  acted  prudently.  The 
kingdom  was  confirmed  to  him.  Soon  his  prudence 
failed.  He  lost  his  kingdom.  A  good  beginning  had 
a  had  ending. — 1  Sam.  xi.,  B.C.  1095. 

2.  SamueVa  address  to  all  Israel, — ^The  people  testi- 
fied, or  bare  their  testimony,  to  Samuel's  integrity. 
It  was  wheat  harvest,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  or 
the  end  of  June,  when  no  rain  came.  Samuel  called 
imto  the  Lord :  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain.  The 
people  feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel.  The  people 
confessed  that  they  had  added  to  all  their  sins  this 
sin  of  asking  to  have  a  king.  Samuel  promised  to 
pray  for  them.  If  they  were  obedient  to  God,  they 
and  their  king  may  be  assured  of  prosperity.  If  they 
were  disobedient,  they  shall  be  consumed,  both  they 
and  their  king. 

3.  SauVs  first  act  of  imprudence,  —  Saul  made  a 
chosen  band,  three  thousand  men  of  Israel.  Two 
thousand  were  with  Saul  in  Michmash.  One  thou- 
sand were  with  Jonathan  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
Saul  sent  the  rest  of  the  people,  every  man  to  his 
tent.  Jonathan  smote  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines 
which  was  in  Geba.  Jonathan  now  appears  on  the 
scenes  of  his  father's  histoiy.  He  must  have  taken 
tins  garrison  by  surprise.  He  had  not  arms  for  his 
men.  The  BihU  has  no  more  amiable  character  than 
that  of  Jonathan.  Saul  blew  the  trumpet  through- 
out all  the  land,  sajdng,  **  Let  the  Hebrews  hear." 
The  people  were  summoned  to  attend  Saul  at  Gilgal. 
The  Philistines  gathered  their  men  of  war,  a  well 
furnished  army,  thirty  thousand  chariots,  six  thou- 
sand horsemen,  and  people  as  the  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  in  multitude.  They  encamped  in  Michmash, 
eastward  from  Beth-aven.  The  army  of  Saul,  ter- 
rified by  the  appearance  of  the  armed  enemy,  when 
they  were  themselves  unfurnished  by  weapons,  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  began  to  retire  and  to  disperse. 
Some  hid  themselves  in  caves  and  in  thickets,  and  in 
rocks  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits.  Some  went 
over  the  Jordan,  and  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  Gad 
and  of  Gilead.  Saul  tarried  seven  days,  according 
to  the  time  which  Samuel  had  appointed.  Samuel 
came  not  to  Gilgal.  The  people  were  scattered  from 
Saul.  Saul  said,  ''Bring  hither  to  me  a  burnt 
offering  and  peace  offering.  He  offered  the  burnt 
offering. 

Samuel  came.    Saul  went  to  salute  him.    Samuel 
saidy  What  hast  thou  done?    Saul  excused  his  con- 
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duct  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  Samuel  shewed  to 
Saul  the  folly  of  his  conduct.  If  he  had  been  patient 
and  wise,  he  should  have  had  security  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  His  kingdom  must  not  con- 
tinue. God  hath  chosen  a  man  after  his  own  heart 
to  be  captain  over  his  people.  Samuel  left  Gilgal 
and  proceeded  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 

Saul  had  six  hundred  men  with  him.  Saul  and 
his  son  Jonathan  and  their  men  were  in  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  The  Philistines  were  encamped  in  Mich- 
mash. 

The  Philistines  sent  out  three  companies  of 
spoilers.  One  company  went  in  the  way  which 
leadeth  to  Ophrah  unto  the  land  of  Shual;  another 
company  turned  the  way  to  Beth-Moron  ;  and  another 
company  turned  the  way  of  the  border  which  looketh 
to  the  valley  of  Zeboim  toward  the  wilderness. 

The  Philistines  had  not  allowed  the  Israelites  to 
have  smiths,  lest  the  Hebrews  should  have  swords 
and  spears.  The  Israelites  were  dependent  upon 
the  Philistines  for  the  sharpening  of  the  share,  the 
coulter,  the  axe,  and  the  mattock.  They  had  a  file 
for  sharpening  the  mattocks,  the  coulters,  the  forks, 
the  axes,  and  the  goads.  Not  one  of  the  six  hundred 
men  who  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  sword 
or  spear. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  had  armour — ^the  sword  and 
the  spear.  The  ancient  British  prospered  under  the 
Romans.  Yet  the  Koman  policy  disarmed  the 
British  people,  and  trained  them  to  habits  of  peace. 
When  the  Komans  left  Britain,  they  left  the  British 

?eople  defenceless.  The  defenceless  condition  of  the 
sraelites  was  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  wished  to  keep  the  Israelites  from  making 
further  aggressions  upon  the  territory  which  belonged 
to  the  Philistines.  "  And  the  garrison  of  the  Philis- 
tines went  out  to  the  passage  of  .Michmash." 

(4.)  SauVs  second  act  of  impntdence, — ^A  passage  led 
to  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  having  a  sharp  rock 
on  either  side.  One  rock  was  called  Bozes  (slippery), 
the  other  rock  was  called  Seneh  (treading  down). 
Saul  was  in  the  uttermost  part  of  Gibeah,  under  a 
pomegranate  tree.  Six  hundred  men  were  with  him. 
There  was  with  him,  also,  Ahiah,  the  son  of  Ahitub, 
Ichabod's  brother,  the  son  of  Phin^has,  the  Lord's 
priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod,  performing  the 
duties  of  high  priest. 

Saul  and  his  men  may  have  found  shelter  under  a 
pomegranate  tree  (under  Rimmon),  a  rock  and  cave, 
as  w^ell  as  a  pomegranate  tree.  Six  hundred  Ben- 
jamites  took  shelter  in  this  cave. — Judges  xx.  45.  It 
may  have  been  in  this  place  that  Saul  and  his  six 
hundred  men  found  shelter. 

Jonathan  and  his  young  man  who  bare  his  armour 
agreed  to  go  through  the  pass  to  surprise  the  garrison 
of  the  Philistines.  **  If  the  Philistines  should  say. 
Tarry  till  we  come  to  you,  then  we  shall  stand  still  in 
our  place.  But  if  the  Philistines  should  say.  Come 
up  to  us,  then  we  will  go  up :  for  the  Loxtl  hath 
delivered  them  into  our  hand.  This  shall  be  a  sign 
to  US."  This  was  Jonathan's  advice.  His  armour- 
bearer  gave  his  faithful  conseixt  to  Jonathan's  design 
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and  undertaking.    They  both  did  climb  upon  their 
hands  and  feet.     They  were  encouraged  by  the  sign. 
The  garrison  fell  before  Jonathan  and  Ms  armour- 
bearer.     Twenty  Philistines  fell  within  a  space  equal 
to  half-an-acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might 
plough.     A  panic  seized  the  host  of  the  Philistines. 
Saul  discovered  that  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
had  gone  out  from  his  army.     He  called  for  the  ark. 
The  noise  of  the  Philistines  increased.    Saul  and  his 
men  went  to  the  battlefield,  and  beheld  every  man's 
sword  turned  against  his  fellow.     Said  ordered  an 
attack.   The  fugitive  Israelites  returned  to  their  duty. 
The  army  of  Saul  was  increased.   The  slaughter  of  the 
Philistines  was  great.    "  So  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that 
day,  and  the  battle  passed  over  into  Beth-aven."   The 
men  of  Israel  were  distressed  that  day.     Saul  had 
adjured  the  people  saying,  "  Cursed  he  the  man  who 
eateth  any  food  until  evening ,  that  I  may  be  avenged  on 
mine  enemies.     So  none  of  the  people  taUed  any  foodV 
This  was  a  very  imprudent  command.     The  results 
shew  the  folly  of  it.     The  people  came  into  a  wood. 
The  honey  dropped  from  the  trees.    No  man  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth.     Jonathan  heard  not  when  his 
father  charged  the  people  with  the  oath.     He  put 
forth  the  end  of  the  rod  which  was  in  his  hand,  and 
dipped  it  in  a  honeycomb,  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth.      His    eyes    were  enlightened,   or  he  was 
refreshed  and  strengthened.     One  of  the  people  told 
the  conmiand  given  by  his  father.     Jonathan  replied, 
**  My  father  teoubleth  the  land.     See,  I  pray  you, 
how  mine  eyes  have  been  enlightened,  because  I 
taste  a  little  of  this  honey.     How  much  more,  if 
haply  the  people  had  eaten  freely  to-day  of  the  spoil 
of  their  enemies  which  they  found  ?    For  had  there 
not  been  now  a  much  greater  slaughter  among  the 
Philistines?"     Saul  wished  to  effect  a  e^eat  slaughter 
of  the  Philistine  by  the  command  which  he  issued. 
Jonathan  felt  that  a  much  greater  slaughter  must 
have  been  effected  if  the  soldiers  had  taken  the  re- 
freshment f  oimd  in  the  tents  of  their  enemies.     They 
smote  the  Philistines  that  dav  from  Michmash  to 
Aijalon,  a  distance  stated  to  be  between  three  and 
four,  or  three  or  four  leagues,   therefore  nine  or 
twelve  miles.     Michmash  was  a  city  of  Ephraim,  on 
the  confines  of  Benjamin.    There  were  cities  named 
Ajalon  or  Aijalon — 1 .  Ajalon  in  Dan,  between  Timnah 
and  Bethshemesh,  probably  spoken  of  by  Joshua. 
2.  Ajalon  in  Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel. — 2  Chr.  xi. 
10.     3.  Ajalon  in  Ephraim,  not  far  from  Shechem. 
4.  Ajalon  in  Zebulun. — Judges  xii.  12.    Its  situation 
is  not  known.     Ajalon  in  Ephraim  appears  to  he  intended 
in  the  words  from  Michmash  to  Ajalon.     Michmash  was 
a  considerable  place  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who 
died  about  a.d.  340. 

Beth-aven.  After  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  had  set 
up  his  golden  calves  at  Bethel,  the  Hebrews,  who 
adhered  to  the  house  of  David,  called  Bethel  (the 
house  of  God)  Beth-aven  (the  house  of  nothing). 
They  used  the  name  Beth-aven  in  derision. — Cahnet. 

1.  When- the  battle  was  over,  the  people  fiew  upon 
the  spoil.  They  took  sheep,  oxen,  and  calves,  and 
Blew  Uiem  on  the  ground,    tuie  people  did  eat  them 


with  the  blood — Lev.  iii.,  JDeut,  xii.  Saul  was  in« 
formed  of  the  sin  which  the  people  were  committing. 
He  said,  **  Ye  have  transgressed.  Boll  a  great  stone 
to  me  this  day."  According  to  Saul's  command,  **  all 
the  people  brought  every  man  his  ox  with  him  that 
night,  and  slew  them  there."  "  And  Saul  built  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord.  The  same  was  the  first  altar 
which  he  built  unto  the  Lord." 

2.  Saul  wished  to  attack  the  Philistines  by  night, 
to  spoil  until  the  morning  light,  and  not  to  leave  a 
man  of  them.  The  people  said,  **  Do  whatever 
seemeth  good  unto  thee."  The  priest  said,  "  Let  us 
draw  nigh  hither  unto  God."  Saul  asked  counsel  of 
God,  **  Shall  I  go  down  after  the  Philistines?  Wilt 
thou  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  Israel?"  No 
answer  on  that  day.  Saul  summoned  the  people 
that  it  might  be  known  ''wherein  this  sin  hath 
been  this  day."  Not  a  man  amongst  the  people 
answered.  Saul  had  declared  that  mough  the  sin 
was  in  Jonathan,  his  son,  he  should  surely  die. 
Saul  set  the  people  on  one  side.  He  and  Jonathan 
were  on  the  other  side.  Saul  prayed  unto  to  the 
Lord,  "Give  a  perfect  lot."  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  taken.  Saul  said,  **  Cast  lots  between  me  and 
Jonathan,  my  son."  Jonathan  was  taken.  Saul  said 
to  Jonathan,  ''TeU  me  what  thou  hast  done." 
Jonathan  told  that  he  had  eaten  a  little  honey,  "  and 
lo!  I  must  die."  Saul  answered,  ''  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  for  thou  shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan." 
The  people  reasoned  with  Saul,  "  Shall  Jonathan  die 
who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel? 
God  forbid.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one 
hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground;  for  he  hath 
wrought  with  Gx>d  this  day."  So  the  people  rescued 
JonaSian  that  he  died  not.  Saul  went  up  from  fol- 
lowing the  Philistines,  and  the  Philistines  went  to 
their  own  place,     b.o.  1087.. 

Saul  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  obtained  decisive 
victories  over  (1)  Moab,  (2)  Ammon,  (3)  Edom,  (4) 
the  kings  of  Zobah  (in  Syria?)  (5)  the  Philistines. 
"  Whithersoever  he  turned  himself  he  vexed  them. 
He  gathered  a  host  and  smote  the  Amalekites,  and 
delivered  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  them  who  spoiled 
them." — 1  Sam,  xiv. 

1.  Saul's  sons  were  (1)  Jonathan,  (2)  Abinadab, 
(3)  Melchishuah,  (4)  Ishbosheth. 

2.  Saul's  daughters  were  (1)  Merab,  (2)  Michal. 

3.  Saul's  wife  was  Ahin-d^m,  the  dAughter  of 
Ahi-m^-az. 

4.  Saul's  captain  of  his  host,  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner, 
Saul's  uncle. 

5.  Saul's  father  was  Kish:  and  Ner,  the  father  of 
Abner,  was  the  son  of  Abiel. 

There  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the 
days  of  Saul.  When  Saul  saw  any  strong  man  or 
any  valiant  man,  he  took  him  imto  him. 

5.  SauPs  third  act  of  imprudence,  B.C.  1079.  Samuel 
came  to  Saul  and  reminded  him  that  God  had  sent 
him  (Samuel)  to  anoint  him  (Saul)  king  over  Israel. 
**  Now,  therefore,  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  words 
of  the  Lord."  Samuel  then  informed  Saul  that  God 
commanded  Saul  to  go  and  to  destroy  utterly  the 
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AmaleMtes.  Saul  went.  Warned  the  Kenites  to 
retire,  ieuid  then  destroyed  the  AmaLekiteB.  This  was 
a  punishment  for  Amalek,  on  account  of  his  attack 
upon  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  had  come  out 
of  Egypt. — JSxod.  xvii.  4  ;  b.o.  1491. 

Saul  returned.  Samuel  came  to  see  Saul.  Saul  in- 
formed Samuel  that  he  had  obeyed  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord.  Samuel  asked  an  explanation  of  the 
noise  of  oxen  and  of  sheep.  Th^  were  reserved  as 
the  spoils  from  Amalek,  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Gt)d.  Then  Samuel  answered,  ''  Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in 
obeying  me  voice  of  the  Lora?  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  [is  better  than] 
the  fat  of  rams.*'  ''For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and 
idolatiy.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  He  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being 
king."     Saul  said,  '*  1  have  sinned."  **  I  have  trans- 

fressed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  thy  words, 
ecause  I  feared  the  people,  and  obeyed  their  voice." 
Saul  entreated  Samuel  to  pardon  his  sin :  and  said, 
''Turn  again  with  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord." 
Samuel  refused.  ' '  The  Lord  hath  rej  ected  thee  from 
being  king  over  Israel."  Samuel  turned  about  to  fi;o 
away.  Saul  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  Samuel's 
mantle,  and  it  rent.  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  "  The 
Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee  this 
day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neighbour  of  thine  who 
is  better  than  mou.  And  also  uie  strength  of  Israel 
wiU  not  lie  nor  repent,  for  he  is  not  a  man  that  he 
should  repent."  The  rending  of  Samuel's  mantle 
was  the  sign  that  Saul  had  lost  his  kingdom. 
Ahijah  rent  his  own  mantle  into  twelve  parts.  He 
gave  ten  parts  to  Jeroboam  as  a  sign  that  Qod  would 
give  to  him  (Jeroboam)  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  as  his 
kingdom. — 1  JBTinga  xi.  29.  Saul  continued  to  entreat 
Samuel  to  honour  him  in  the  presence  of  his  people. 
"  So  Samuel  turned  again  after  Saul ;  and  Saul  wor- 
shipped the  Lord.  Then  Samuel  ordered  Agag  the 
king  of  i^e  Amalekites  to  be  brought  forth.  Agag 
hoped  that  his  life  would  be  spared.  Samuel  was  a 
magistrate  under  the  authori^  of  Gtod,  He  there- 
fore declared  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  when  ho  said,  "As 
thy  sword  hath  made  women  chQdless,  so  shall  thy 
mother  be  childless  among  women."  Samuel  ordered 
the  execution  of  Agag.  "  Qui  fadt  per  alium,  facit 
per  se :"  Who  does  it  by  another,  does  it  by  himself. 
So  "  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in 
Qilgal."  Then  Samuel  went  to  Eamah.  Saul  went  up 
to lus house  in  Gibeah  of  Saul.  "Samuel  came  no 
more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his  death:  he  saw 
Saul  no  more.  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul.  The  Lord 
repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel." 

^F.J  The  anointing  of  David. — The  Lord  reproved 
Samuel  for  continuing  to  mourn  for  Saul.  God 
commanded  Samuel  to  fill  his  horn  with  oil,  and  g^. 
"I  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite,  for  I 
have  provided  for  myself  a  king  among  his  sons." 
Samuel  feared.  "  How  can  I  go  ?  If  Saul  hear  it 
he  will  kill  me."  The  Lord  commanded  Samuel  to 
taJie  a  heifer  with  him,  and  to  say,  I  am  come  to 
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sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  Invite  Jesse  to  the  sacrifice. 
I  wiQ  direct  thee.  Thou  shall  anoint  him  whom  I 
name  to  you."  Samuel  came  to  Bethlehem.  The 
elders  of  the  town  trembled  at  his  coming.  Samuel 
assured  them  that  he  came  peaceably,  and  to  offer  a 
sacrifice.  Sanctify  yourselves  and  come  with  me  to 
the  sacrifice.  He  sanctified  Jesse  and  his  sons  and 
called  them  to  the  sacrifice.  When  thev  came, 
Samuel  looked  on  JSliah,  and  said  [to  himself] 
"  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  before  me."  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  his  countenance 
or  on  the  hei^t  of  his  stature,  because  I  have  refused 
him,  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  for  man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart."  Then  Jesse  called  Ahinadah. 
Samuel  said.  Neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this. 
Then  Jesse  made  ShammahpoBQ  by  Samuel.  Samuel 
said.  Neither  hath  the  Lordchosen  this.  Then  Jesse 
made  his  other  sons,  four  in  number,  to  pass  before 
Samuel.  Samuel  said.  The  Lord  hath  not  chosen 
these.  Thus  seven  sons  passed  before  SamueL  But 
the  Lord  did  not  choose  one  of  them  to  be  the  shep- 
herd of  his  people  Israel.  This  must  have  been  a 
private  transaction  in  Jesse's  house.  It  must  have 
been  previous  to  the  public  sacrifice.  Samuel  learned 
that  Jesse  had  another  son,  the  youngest,  "He 
keepe^  the  sheep."  Samuel  said,  "  Send  and  fetch 
him,  for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither." 
Jesse  sent  for  him.  He  came.  "He  was  ruddy,  of 
a  beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  to." 
And  the  Lord  said,  "Arise,  anoint  him,  for  this  is 
he."  "Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil  and  anointed  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward.  So 
Samuel  rose  up  and  went  to  Bamah.  But  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit 
from  the  Lord  troubled  him."  Saul's  servants  en- 
treated him  to  allow  them  to  obtain  for  him  a  man  who 
could  play  skilfully  upon  the  harp,  that,  when  the 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him  (Saul),  the 
skilful  player  on  the  harp  might,  by  his  music,  cure 
Saul's  distemper.  Saul  allowed  them  to  seek  and  to 
obtain  such  a  person  as  they  described.  They  saw 
and  recommended  to  Saul,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
itie  Bethlehemite.  Saul  sent  to  Jesse,  saying,  "Send 
to  me  David,  thy  son,  who  is  with  the  sheep." 
Jesse  took  an  ass  to  cany  bread,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
a  kid,  and  sent  them  to  Saul  by  David,  his  youngest 
son.  David  came  to  Saul  and  stood  before  him. 
Saul  loved  him  greatly,  and  David  became  Saul's 
armour  bearer.  Saul  sent  to  Jesse,  saying,  "Let 
David,  I  pray  thee,  stand  before  me,  for  he  hath 
found  favour  in  my  sight."  When  the  evil  spirit 
from  the  Lord  was  upon  Saul,  David  played  the 
harp.  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  wdl,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him. — ^b.o.  1068. 

(Q-)  David  and  Goliath. — Oalmet  thinks  that  this 
war  with  the  Philistines  happened  eight  years  after 
the  anointing  of  David,  and  ten  or  twelve  after  the 
war  with  the  Amalekites.  There  was  war  between 
Saul  and  the  Philistines  all  his  days. — Ut8am.:dY.  52. 
The  Philistines  encamped  at  Shochoh,  and  Azekah 
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in  Ephesdammim.    Shochoh  and  Azekah  lay  to  the 
Bouth  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  west  of  Bemlehem. 
Ephesdanmmn  lay  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  but  it 
is  not  known  where. — ( Calmet)    The  coast  of  Dam- 
min  is  called  Pas-dammim. — Ut  Chron.  xi.  13.    Saul 
and  the  men  of  Israel  were  encamped  in  the  valley 
of  Elah.    This  valley  is  translated  by  some,  *'  The 
turpentine  valley,  or  the  valley  of  terebinth  trees ; " 
and  by  others  the  valley  of  oaks.    A  mountain  stood 
on  one  side,  and  a  mountain  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  this  valley.    The  armies  could  converse  each  with 
the  other.    Our  word  champion  comes  from  campus, 
the  field.     ''  Campio  est  enim  iQe  qui  pugnat  in 
campo,  hoc  est,  in  castris.     For  he  is  the  champion 
who  fights  in  the  field,  that  is,  in  the  camps.    David 
was  commended  by  those  who  brought  him  into 
Saul's  presence,  as  being  ' '  a  man  cunning  or  skilful  in 
playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of 
war,  and  prudent  in  matters,  and  a  comely  person 
{Ut  Sam.  xvi.),  '^  and  the  Lord  is  with  him."     The 
original  Hebrew,  ish  habbenayim,  a  middle  xnan, 
the  man  between  two:  the  mau  who  undertakes  to 
settle  disputes  between  two  armies  or  nations.    Our 
ancient  champions  settled  disputes  between  contend- 
ing parties  by  what  was  termed  campfifi^ht — Whence 
the  campio,  or  champion.    The  Yulgate  caUs  Gbliath, 
vir  spurius,    '^  a  bastard."     The  Septuagint,  avrip 
SvvoToo-  **  a  powerful  man."    The  Targum,  "  gabra 
mibbey-meyhon,  ''a  man  from  between  them."    The 
Arabic,  rujil  jibar, ''  a  great  or  gigantic  man."    The 
Syriac  is  the  same.      Josephus   terms    him   avqp 
rrafifuyadGrraToa;  ^*  an  immensely  great  man."    The 
Yulgate  has  given  to  GoHath  the  name,  spurious,  or 
bastard,  because  it  considered  the  original  as  ex- 
pressiiig  a  son  of  two,  that  is  a  man  whose  parents 
are  unknown.    Among  all  these  opinions  I  consider 
our  word  champion,  as  explained  above,  the  best  and  the 
most  appropriate  to  the  original  terms.    The  height 
of  Goliath  is  variously  reckoned.    The  Septuaemt 
have— T€<rorapii)v  mjx'^^^   ***  uinOafi'qa' — ^four  cubits 
and  a  span.    Josephus,  the  same.    The  Septuagint 
in  the  Codex  Alexandnnus  read  with  the  Hebrew 
text.      Our  translation  is  six  cubits  and  a  span. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  cubit?  The  cubit  has  been 
variously  computed,  (1)  eighteen  inches,  (2)  twenty 
inches  and  a  half,  (3)  tweniy-one  inches.    The  word 
cubit  is  derived  from  cubitus,  which  is  the  Latin 
word  for  elbow,  and  signifies  the  length  from  the 
elbow  to  the  top  of  the  middle  finger.    The  span  is 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  middle  finger  to  the 
end  of  the  thumb,  when  extended  as  far  as  they 
can  stretch  on  a  plain.    Suppose  the  cubit  to  be  one 
foot  and  a  half,  tnen  six  cubits  must  be  nine  feet,  and 
the  span  nine  inches.     The  total  height  wiU  be  nine 
feet  nine  inches.    If  the  first  measurement  be  taken, 
he  was  nine  feet  nine.    If  the  second,  reading  palm 
instead  of  span,  with  the  Yulgate  and  others,  he  was 
ten  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half.     If  the  last  be 
taken,  which  is  the  estimate  of  Grsevius,  with  the 
span,  he  was  eleven  feet  three  inches.    Other  two 
calculations  make  his  height,   the  one  11  feet  10 
inches  and  upwards;    the  oUier  11  feet  3  inches 


and  upwards.  The  nine  feet  nine  inches  may  be 
considered  the  most  reasonable  calculation. — See  Dr, 
A.  Clarke, 

From  these  calculations  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
conjecture  that  disputes  have  been  raised  about  the 
armour  of  this  Philistine  Goliath,  the  Gittite,  as 
the  varying  calculations  have  been  entertained  con- 
cerning his  height.  The  authorised  version  has  these 
words:  '*  He  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head, 
he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  the  weight  of  the 
coat  was  five  thousand  shekles  of  brass.  He  had 
greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass 
between  his  shoulders.  The  staff  of  his  spear  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam;  the  head  of  his  spear  weighed 
six  hundred  sheckles  of  iron  (eighteen  pounds  twelve 
ounces),  and  one  bearing  a  uiidd  went  before  him." 
Some  think  that  the  target  of  brass  between  his 
shoulders  was  a  covering  ior  his  shoulders.  Others 
that  it  was  a  javelin  or  dart.  Others  that  it  was  a 
lance.  Others  a  dub.  Others  a  sword.  It  is  cer- 
tainly distinguished  from  the  shield,  i;.  41,  and  is 
translated  a  spear.— t7iwAt<a  viii.  18.  The  stafE  of  his 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  either  that  on  which 
the  warp  is  rolled,  or  that  on  which  the  doth  is 
rolled.  The  looms  and  the  beams  varied  in  size. 
I  think  that  a  man  whose  height  is  allowed  to  be 
nine  feet  nine  inches,  at  a  reasonable  calculation, 
1x^7  suggest  the  proportionate  length  of  his  spear. 

The  dudlenge  was  given  by  G^^iath  in  very  plain 
terms :  ''  We  agree  to  be  your  servants,  if  ye  will 
find  a  man  to  fight  with  and  to  killme.  If  I  kill  him, 
ye  become  our  servants,  and  serve  us.  I  defy  the 
armies  of  Israd  this  day.  Give  to  me  a  man  that 
we  may  fight  together."  The  challenge  caused  dis- 
may in  the  army  of  Saul.  The  Philistine  drew  near, 
morning  and  evening,  and  presented  himself  forty 
days.  David  had  returned  from  Saul  to  feed  his 
father's  sheep.  Jesse  said  to  David,  his  son,  '*  Take 
now  for  thy  brethren  an  ephah  of  this  parched  corn, 
these  ten  loaves,  and  run  to  the  camp  to  thy  brethren ; 
and  carry  these  ten  cheeses  to  the  captain  of  their 
thousand ;  and  look  how  thy  brethren  fare,  cmd  take 
their  pled^."  David  did  as  his  father  Jesse  had 
directed  him.  He  came  to  the  army.  Both  armies 
were  in  battle  array.  David  left  his  carriage  in  care 
of  his  servant.  He  ran  into  the  army  and  saluted 
his  brethren.  David  learned  from  the  soldiers  the 
challenge  and  defiance  of  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  dismay 
of  the  army  of  Israel,  and  Saul's  reward  to  the  man 
who  might  slay  this  undrcumcised  Philistine.  Saul 
would  give  to  such  a  man  his  own  daughter  as  a 
wife;  and  he  would  make  his  father's  house  free  in 
Israel;  and  he  would  enrich  the  man  himself  with 
ffreat  riches.  Eliab  reproved  David  for  leaving  the 
few  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  coining  to  the 
army.  Saul  heard  of  David's  conversation  with  the 
soldiers,  and  sent  for  David.  David  said  to  Saul, 
Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because  of  him.  Thy  servant 
will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine.  Saul  rea- 
soned with  David.  David  reasoned  thus,  in  reply, 
«  Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep.  There  came 
a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flook. 
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And  I  went  out  after  him  and  smote  him,  and 
delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth,  and  when  he  arose 
against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  hun 
and  slew  him.  Thy  servcmt  slew  boih  the  lion  and 
the  bear;  and  this  uncircumcised  Philistine  shall  be 
as  one  of  them,  seeing  he  hath  defied  the  armies  of 
the  living  God."  David  said,  moreover,  "  The  Lord 
who  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  out 
of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  this  Philistine.  Saul  said  unto  David, 
"  Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee." 

Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour.  On  his  head 
he  put  a  helmet  of  brass.  He  put  on  him  a  coat  of 
mau.  Then  David  girded  a  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
David  said  to  Saul,  **  I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I 
have  not  proved  them."    David  put  them  ofE  him. 

David  took  the  armour  of  the  shepherd,  which  he 
had  proved.  He  took  his  staff  in  his  hand.  He 
took  or  chose  for  himself  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the 
brook.  He  put  these  in  his  shepherd's  bag.  His 
sling  was  in  his  hand.  He  drew  near  to  meet  the 
Philistine.  The  Philistine  came  near  to  meet  David. 
The  man  who  bare  the  shield  went  before  him.  The 
Philistine  saw  David,  and  disdained  him,  for  he  was 
a  youth  and  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance.  The 
Philistine  said  unto  David,  ''Am  I  a  dog,  that 
thou  comest  to  me  with  staves  ?"  The  Philistine 
cursed  David  by  his  gods.  The  Philistine  said  to 
David,  **  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the  field." 
Then  David  said  to  the  Philistine,  "  Thou  comest  to 
me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield ; 
but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast 
defied.  This  day  will  the  Lord  deliver  thee  into  my 
hfiuid.  I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thy  head  from 
thee.  I  will  give  the  carcases  of  the  host  of  the 
Philistines  this  day  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  that  all  the  earth  may 
know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel.  And  all  this 
assembly  shall  know  that  the  Lord  saveth  not  with 
sword  and  spear,  for  the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  he 
will  give  you  into  our  hands."  This  is  prophecy. 
It  was  fulfilled.  Then  David  was  inspired.  He  was 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  speak  in  faith.  He 
acted  in  faith.  He  proved  that  this  is  the  victory — 
his  faith. 

The  Philistine  and  David  ran  to  meet  each  other. 
David  slang  a  stone  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his 
forehead.  The  stone  sank  into  his  forehead.  He 
fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth.  David  ran  to  the 
Philistine,  drew  the  Philistine's  own  sword  from  the 
sheath,  and  cut  off  the  Philistine's  head.  The 
Philistines  saw  that  their  champion  was  dead.  They 
fled.  The  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  arose,  and 
pursued  the  Philistines  to  the  valley  and  to  the  gates 
of  Ekron.  The  wounded  of  the  Philistines  fell  down 
by  the  way  to  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  imto 
"Ekron,  The  children  of  Israel  returned  from  their 
pursuit  of  the  Philistines  and  spoiled  their  tents. 
David — (ch.  xvii.,  54>58 ;  ch.  xviii,  1-5 — omitted  by 
the  Septnagint) — brought  the  head  of  the  Philistine 
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to  Jerusalem.  He  put  his  armour  in  his  tent.  When 
Saul  saw  David  go  forth  to  meet  the  Philistine,  he 
said  to  Abner,  the  captain  of  his  host,  "Abner, 
whose  son  is  this  youth?"  And  Abner  said,  "As 
thy  soul  liveth,  0  king,  I  cannot  teU."  The  king 
said,  "  Inquire  wJiose  son  the  stripling  is."  Abner 
brought  David  before  Saul  with  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  in  his  hand.  Saul  asked  him,  ''Whose 
son  art  thou,  thou  young  man?"  And  David 
answered,  "  I  am  the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse,  the 
Bethlehemite."  The  verses  54  to  58,  ch.  xvii.,  are 
rightly  omitted  by  the  Septuagint.  The  verses  1-5, 
ch.  xviii.,  are  rightly  omitted  by  the  Septuagint — ^they 
contain  evidence  of  being  misplaced.  They  give  an 
account  of  Jonathan  forming  a  friendship  for  David, 
at  an  interview  between  Saul  and  David,  which 
could  not  have  happened.  Saul  must  have  known  who 
David  was, 

A  friendship  was  formed  between  Jonathan  and 
David.  Jonathan  loved  David  as  his  own  soul.  Saul 
would  not  let  David  return  to  his  father's  house. 
Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant.  Jonathan 
gave  to  David  pledges  of  friendship :  his  robe,  his 
garments,  his  sword,  his  bow,  his  girdle.  David 
went  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him.  He  behaved 
himself  wisely.  Saul  set  him  over  the  men  of  war. 
David  was  accepted  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
and  also  in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants. 

fE,J  SauF  8  persecution  of  David, — 1.  The  army  of 
Saul  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines, — The 
women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel  to  meet 
king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instru- 
ments of  music.  The  women  answered  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  "  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands."  Saul 
heard.  He  thought,  "  What  can  he  have  more  but 
the  kingdom  ?"  And  Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day 
and  forward. 

2.  On  ths  morrow  Saul  prophesied  in  his  house;  that 
is,  was  afflicted  by  insanity.  David  played  on  the 
harp.  There  was  a  javelin  in  Saul's  hand.  Saul 
intended  to  smite  David  to  the  wall  with  the  javelin. 
He  cast  it.  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twice. 
The  Lord  was  with  David,  and  had  departed  from 
Saul.  Therefore  Saul  was  afraid  of  David.  Saul 
removed  David  from  him.  He  made  h\jn  captain 
over  a  thousand.  David  went  out  and  came  in  before 
the  people.  He  behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his 
ways,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him.  Saul  saw  that 
David  behaved  himself  wisely,  therefore  he  was 
afraid  of  him.  All  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David, 
because  he  went  out  and  came  in  before  them. 

3.  Saul  determined  that  David  should  perish  by  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines,  Me  resolved  that  his  own  hand 
should  not  he  upon  David,  Saul  promised  that  he  would 
give  Merab,  his  eldest  daughter,  as  a  wife  to  David. 
David  received  the  promise  with  respectful  modesty. 
Saul  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.  He  gave  Merab  as 
a  wife  to  Adriel,  the  Meholathite.  Abel  Meholah, 
or  Abel-mea,  was  the  birth-place  of  Elisha. — \st  Kings 
xix.  16.  It  was  situate  in  the  great  plain  about 
sixteen  mUes  from  Scythopolis,  Bethshan,  a  town  of 
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Manasseh,  but  situate  in  Issacliar. — 1st  Kings  iy.  12. 
It  was  celebrated  for  Gideon's  victory  over  the 
Midianites. — Judges  vii.  22. 

However,  "  Michal,  Saul's  daugbter,  loved  David. 
Tbey  told  Saul.  The  thing  pleased  him,"  Saul  now 
planned  the  destruction  of  David.  Saul  caused  his 
servants  to  have  conversations  with  David,  and  to 
report  these  conversations  to  him.  Saul  told  his  ser- 
vants to  inform  David  that  the  king  required  as  dowry 
(the  dowry  was  given  in  ancient  times  to  the  father  of 
the  bride),  one  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines. 
Saul  was  willing  to  give  Michal  to  David.  The 
servants  told  to  David  what  Saul  had  said  to  them. 
David  was  pleased  at  the  thought  of  being  the  king's 
son-in-law.  David  and  his  men  went  and  slew  a 
hundred  men  of  the  Philistines,  and  brought  their 
foreskins,  and  gave  them  in  full  tail  to  the  Mng,  that 
David  might  be  the  king's  son-in-law.  And  Saul 
gave  to  David  Michal,  his  daughter,  as  a  wife.  Saul 
knew  that  Michal  loved  David,  and  that  the  Lord 
was  with  David.  Saul  feared  David,  and  became 
his  enemy  contiaually.  Then  the  princes  of  the 
FhiUstines  went  forth,  perhaps  to  avenge  themselves 
on  David.  The  result  of  this  war  proved  favourable 
to  David's  reputation  as  a  commanding  officer.  He 
behaved  himself  more  wisely  (shewed  more  military 
skill)  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul.  *'  8o  that  his 
name  was  much  set  hy,^* 

4.  Saul  spoke  to  JbnatMn,  his  son,  and  to  all  his  ser- 
vantSf  that  they  should  kill  David, — Jonathan  told  David, 
and  advised  concealment  till  the  morning.  Accord- 
ing to  Jonathan's  arrangement,  David  was  to  hide 
himself  in  a  field.  Saul  and  Jonathan  would  con- 
verse together  in  the  field  where  David  was  concealed. 
The  matter  happened  as  Jonathan  had  arranged. 
Saul  was  moved  to  repentance  by  the  cahn  reasoning 
of  Jonathan  in  behalf  of  David,  and  "  Saul  sware  as 
the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall  not  be  slain."  Jonathan 
called  David,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  Saul's 
change  of  mind.  Jonathan  brought  David  to  Saul, 
and  he  was  in  his  presence  as  in  times  past.  There 
was  war  again  with  the  Philistines.  David  went  out 
and  fought  with  the  Philistines,  and  slew  them  with 
a  great  slaughter.    And  they  fled  from  him. 

6.  The  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  came  upon  Saul. — 
David  played  as  before.  Saul  cast  his  javelin  at 
David.  David  escaped.  The  wall  received  the 
javelin »  David  fled,  and  escaped  that  nights  Michal 
told  David  to  save  his  life  that  night,  for  her  father 
intended  to  send  men  to  slay  him.  So  Michal  let 
David  down  through  a  window*  He  went,  and  fled, 
and  escaped.  Should  David  have  ever  forgotten  the 
faithful  love  of  Michal  ?  Yet  he  did  forget.  Saul's 
messengers  arrived.  Michal  told  them,  *^  David  is 
sick.''  Then  came  the  stem  command  of  her  father, 
**  Bring  him  up  to  me  in  the  bed,  that  I  may  slay 
him."  The  messengers  of  Saul  entered  the  chamber 
of  the  sick  man,  cmd  approached  the  bed.  **  Behold, 
there  was  an  image  in  the  bed,  with  a  pillow  of 
goat's  hair  for  its  bolster."  David  was  not  slain  on 
the  morrow.  Michal  saved  him.  Saul  asked  Michal 
why  she  did  so.     She  replied,  '*  David  said  to  me, 


let  me  go;  why  should  I  kDl  thee?"  David  came  to 
Samuel  at  Bamah,  and  told  to  him  what  Saul  had  done 
to  him.  He  and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth,  '  *  a 
town  near  to  Bamah,  to  which  Samuel  (with  David) 
retired  to  avoid  the  violence  of  Saul,  and  where 
Samuel  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets." Saul  soon  learned  David's  hiding  place. 
Saul's  messengers  to  take  David  came  to  Naioth. 
They  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  prophesying, 
and  Samuel  stanmng  amongst  them,  as  appointed 
over  them.  "  The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul's 
messengers,  and  they  also  prophesied."  Saul  sent 
other  messengers.  They  also  prophesied.  Saul  sent 
messengers  a  third  time.  They  also  prophesied. 
They  dl,  imder  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty, 
engaged  in  religious  exercises.  Saul  went  in  person. 
He  came  to  a  great  well  in  Sechu.  He  asked, 
**  Where  are  Samuel  and  David?"  He  received  the 
answer,  "At  Naioth,  in  Bamah."  He  arrived  at 
Naioth.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Saul  also. 
His  journey  from  Sechu  to  Naioth  was  the  scene  of 
Saul's  inspiration  and  religious  exercises.  When  he 
came  to  Naioth  he  took  off  his  clothes,  which  were 
suited  to  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  king.  He  retained 
his  tunic.  In  this  sense  he  was  naked.  He  prophe- 
sied before  Samuel.  He  lay  down  naked  all  day  and 
all  night.  Wherefore,  they  say.  Is  Saul  also  amonff 
the  prophets  ?  Men  ought  to  pray  that  God  would 
give  to  their  enemies  Saul's  inspiration. 

6.  David  fled  from  Naioth  in  Bamah.  He  eatne  to 
Jonathan, — He  asked  why  Saul  sought  his  life  ? 
Jonathan  assured  David  that  this  could  not  be  so. 
Jonathan  was  certain  that  his  father  would  make 
known  everything  to  him.  David  sware  to  Jonathan, 
"Thy  father  knoweth  that  I  have  found  favour  in 
thine  eyes."  He  saith,  *  *  Let  not  Jonathan  know  this, 
lest  he  be  grieved.  Truly,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there 
is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death."  This  figure  of 
imminent  danger  is  used  by  Juvenal,  when  he 
satirizes  those  who  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
gain. : — 

*'  I  nono  et  ventiB  animftxn  committe,  dolato 
ConfisQS  ligno,  digitiB  a  morte  remotiu 
Qnatuor  aut  septem,  si  ut  latifunma  teda.'*— iSot.  ziL  57. 

''  Go  now,  and  commit  your  life  to  the  winds,  con- 
fiding in  hewn  wood  (dolato  ligno),  removed  from 
death  by  four  or  seven  fingers  (breadth)  though  (si) 
the  pine  tree  (teda,  from  which  the  wood  or  plank, 
lignimi,  was  hewn)  be  the  broadest  (so  as  to  afford 
the  largest  plank)* 

Jonathan  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  whatever 
David  proposed.  David  replied,  *  *  To-morrow  will  be 
the  new  moon.  I  should  be  present  at  your  father's 
table.  Let  me  hide  myself  in  the  field  until  the 
third  day  at  even*  If  thy  father  miss  me,  tell  him 
that  thou  hast  granted  to  David,  upon  lus  earnest 
request,  permission  to  attend  a  sacrifice  at  his  city  of 
Bethlehem,  for  there  is  a  yearly  sacrifice  there  for 
all  the  family.  If  Saul  be  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
all  is  well.  If  he  be  wroth,  evil  is  determined 
against  me  by  your  father."    Jonathan  could  not  be 
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persuaded  that  Saul  had  sncli  eril  intentions  against 
David.  David  wished  to  know  who  was  to  t^  him 
whether  Saul  answered  Jonathan  fairly  or  roughly. 
Jonathan  and  David,  as  Jonathan  wished,  went 
together  into  the  field.  Jonathan  made  a  solemn 
covenant  with  David.  If  Saul  meditated  evil  against 
David,  Jonathan  would  tell  David.  David  in  return 
would  show  kindness  to  Jonathan  whilst  Jonathan 
lived,  and  to  Jonathan's  family :  ''  Thou  shalt  not  cut 
off  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for  ever."  Jonathan 
commenced  by  the  words,  "  0  Lord  God  of  Israel," 
calling  upon  GK>d  as  witness  to  the  covenant  into 
which  he  was  about  to  enter  with  David.  Jonathan 
caused  David  to  swear  again,  because  he  loved  him. 
He  loved  him  as  he  lovea  his  own  soul. 

Jonathan  made  with  David  this  arrangement : — 
'' To-morrow willbe  the newmoon.  Touwillbe  missed. 
Your  seat  will  be  empiy.  Ton  shall  remain  three 
days.  Come  to  the  place  in  whidi  you  hid  yoursdf 
before.  Bemain  by  the  stone  Ikel  which  shadeth 
the  way.  I  will  shoot  three  arrows  on  this  side  of  it 
as  if  I  shot  at  a  mark.  I  will  send  a  lad,  saying  to 
hini,  Gt),  find  out  the  arrows.  If  I  say  expressly, 
Behold,  the  arrows  are  at  this  side  of  thee :  take  them : 
then  come  thou,  there  is  peace  to  thee  and  no  hurt,  as 
the  Lord  liveth.  But  if  1  say  thus  to  the  young  man, 
Behold,  the  arrows  are  beyond  thee,  go  thy  way,  for  the 
Lord  hath  sent  thee  aw^."  Upon  this  matter  Jona- 
than said,  t^.  13,  ''  The  Lord  be  with  thee  as  he  has 
been  with  my  father."  From  these  words  it  is  evident 
that  Jonathan  understood  the  mind  of  Gk>d,  that 
David  was  appointed  to  be  *'  King  over  Israel."  In 
i;.  23,  same  chapter,  Ui  Samuel  zx.,  Jonathan  adds,  in 
confirmation  of  his  covenant  with  David,  ''  The  Lord 
be  between  thee  and  me  for  ever." 

David  himself  was  in  the  fields.  The  new  moon 
came.  The  king  sat  down  to  eat.  Jonathan  and 
Abner  took  their  seats  by  the  king.  The  fourth  seat 
was  Gzi^pty*  David  was  absent.  This  was  a  royal 
table.  The  king,  Jonathan,  David,  and  Abner  used 
to  sit  down  to  eat  at  this  table.  Saul  said  nothing 
that  day.  He  thought, ''  He  is  not  dean;"  that  is,  he 
has  contracted  some  legal  undeanness.  On  the  second 
day  David  was  absent.  Saul  asked  Jonathan  why 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was  not  at  meat  yesterday 
and  to-day.  Jonathan  replied  that  he  had  given 
permission  to  David,  in  answer  to  his  earnest  request, 
to  attend  a  family  sacrifice  at  Bethlehem.  Then  Saul 
spake  to  Jonathan  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Saul  felt  that  Jonathan,  his  son,  was  des- 
troying his  own  interests  by  his  partiality  for  David. 
Saul  said,  ''Thou  son  of  the  perverse,  rebellious 
woman,  do  not  I  know  that  thou  nast  chosen  the  son 
of  Jesse  to  thine  own  confusion,  and  to  the  confusion 
of  thy  mother's  nakedness  ?  For  a&  long  as  the  son 
of  Jesse  liveth  upon  the  ground,  thou  shall  not  be 
established,  nor  thy  kingdom.  Wherefore,  now,  send 
and  fetch  him  to  me,  for  he  shall  surely  die." 
Jonathan  replied,  **  Wherefore  should  he  die  ?  What 
hath  he  done  ?"  Saul  cast  a  javelin  at  Jonathan  to 
smite  him.  Jonathan  knew  by  this  that  his  father 
had  determined  to  slay  David.  Jonathan  arose  from 
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the  table  in  fierce  anger  (grief),  and  did  **  eat  no  meat 
the  second  day  of  the  month.  He  was  grieved  for 
David,  because  his  father  had  done  shame  to  him. " 

Jonathan,  in  the  morning,  appeared  in  the  field  as 
he  had  appointed.  A  little  lad  was  with  him. 
Jonathan  said  to  the  lad,  run,  find  out  the  arrows 
which  I  shoot.  The  lad  ran.  Jonathan  shot  an 
arrow  beyond  him.  The  lad  came  to  the  end  of 
his  course.  Jonathan  cried,  ''Is  not  the  arrow 
beyond  thee?"  Jonathcm  urged  the  lad  to  hasten, 
and  the  lad  gathered  up  the  arrows  and  came  to  his 
master.  Jonathcm  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  the 
lad,  who  carried  them  back  to  the  dty,  as  Jonathan 
directed  him.  The  lad  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
only  Jonathan  and  David  knew.  David  arose  out  of 
his  place  to  the  south,  fell  on  his  face  to  the  around, 
and  bowed  himself  three  times.  Jonathan  and  David 
kissed  one  another;  they  wept  one  with  another 
until  David  exceeded.  And  Jonathan  said  to  David, 
Go  in  peace ;  forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn  both  of 
us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  be 
between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  seed  and  thy 
seed  for  ever.  "David  arose  and  departed;  Jonathan 
went  into  the  dty." — 1  Sam.  xx. 

7.  David  came  to  Nob,  near  to  Gibeah,  of  Benjamin, 
not  the  Nob  on  the  eastern  dde  of  the  Jordan. 
Abimelech  feared  when  David  came  to  him.  David 
came  alone.  Abimdech  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
coming.  David  replied  that  he  was  on  the  king's 
business.  He  asked  for  bread  for  himself  and  for 
some  young  men  who  were  with  him.  He  asked  for 
and  took  me  shew  bread.  The  priest  gave  to  him 
hallowed  bread.  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  the  cKef  est  of  the 
herdsmen  of  Saul,  was  at  Nob,  on  business,  when 
David  came  to  Abimdech.  David  said  that  the  king's 
business  required  haste.  Therefore  he  came  unarmed. 
There  was  the  sword  of  Goliath,  the  Philistine, 
wrapped  in  a  doth  behind  the  ephod.  There  was  no 
other  sword  there.  Abimelech  told  David  that  he 
might  have  it.  David  replied.  There  is  none  like  to 
that;  give  it  to  me.  David  arose  that  day  and  fled,  from 
fear  of  SauL  David  lied  to  Abimdech.  He  came 
to  Achish,  king  of  Guth.  The  servants  of  Achish  re- 
minded their  master  that  David  was,  in  fact,  king  of 
the  land;  that  he  had  slain  Goliath;  and  did  not  tney 
sing  one  to  another  of  him  in  dances,  saying,  "  Saul 
has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands." 
David  laid  up  these  words  in  his  heart.  He  feared 
Achish.  The  plain  account  of  David's  conduct  is : 
' '  He  changed  his  behaviour  before  them.  He  feigned 
himself  mad  in  their  hands.  He  scrabbled  on  the 
gate  of  the  door.  He  let  his  spittle  fall  down  upon 
his  beard."  Achish  said  to  his  servants,  "Lo,  ye 
see  the  man  is  mad.  Wherefore,  then,  have  ye  brought 
him  to  me."  "  Have  I  need  of  mad  men,  that  ye 
have  brought  this  fellow  to  play  the  madman  in  my 
presence?"  (1)  David  told  a  lie  to  Abimelech.  (2) 
He  feigned  madness  in  the  presence  of  Achish  cmd 
his  servants.  He  may  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a 
reason  for  his  conduct.  He  was  certainly  guilty,  in 
these  two  instances,  of  contempt  for  the  law  of  truth. 
His  feigning  of  madness  has  been  interpreted  by 
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some  as  an  inyoluntary  matter — ^an  attack  of  epilepsy. 
This  apology  for  David's  conduct  is  ridiculous,  and 
contrary  to  truth. 

David  escaped  from  Oath.  He  came  to  Adullam, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Su  brethren,  and  all  his  father* e 
house,  went  down  to  htm.  The  distressed,  the  debtors,  the 
discontented,  gathered  themselves  to  him.  JDavid  be* 
earns  their  captain.     They  were  about  four  hundred  men. 

8.  JDavid  went  across  the  Jordan  to  Ifizpeh  ofMoab. — 
He  obtained  from  the  kin^  of  Moab  permission  to 
leave  his  father  and  his  momer  in  i^e  king's  care  till 
he  should  know  what  the  Lord  would  do  for  him. 
David's  father  and  mother  remained  in  the  care  of 
the  king  of  Moab  all  the  time  during  which  David 
was  in  Sie  hold.  The  prophet  Qad  scdd  to  David, 
''Abide  not  in  the  hold;  aepart,  get  thee  into  the 
land  of  Judah."  David  departed,  and  came  into  the 
forest  of  Hareth,  in  Judah.    b.c.  1062. 

Saul  was  in  Gibeah,  under  a  tree  in  Kamah,  having 
his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all  his  servants  were 
standmg  about  him.  Saul  appealed  to  them  as  Ben- 
jamites,  men  of  his  own  tnbe,  telling  them  that 
none  of  them  felt  for  him,  and  that  his  own  son  had 
stiired  up  his  servants  against  him.  Then  Doeg,  the 
Edomite,  Saul's  chief  est  nerdsman,  told  to  Saul  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Nob  when  he  was  there, 
and  when  David  came  there.  The  king  sent  for 
Abimelech,  the  son  of  Ahltub,  all  his  father's  house, 
and  all  the  priests,  at  Nob.  The  king  asked  Abi- 
melech why  he  had  so  conspired  against  him  ?  Abi- 
melech told  the  matter  as  it  had  occurred,  having 
full  confidence  in  David  as  the  most  faithful  servant 
of  the  king.  Saul  replied,  Thou  shaJt  surely  die, 
Abimelech,  thou  and  tny  father's  house.  The  king 
ordered  his  footmen  to  slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord. 
No  man  raised  his  hand  against  the  priests  of  the 
Ijord.  Then  the  king  conmianded  Doeg,  "Turn 
thou,  and  fall  upon  the  priests."  Doeg,  the  Edomite, 
turned,  and  slew  on  that  day  fourscore  and  five 
persons  who  did  wear  a  linen  ephod.  Doeg  fell 
upon  the  priests  as  if  zealous  for  their  destruction. 
He  smote  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  wi^  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  both  men  and  women,  children  and  suck- 
lings, oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  One  of  the  sons  of  Abimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  named  Abi&thar,  escaped  from  this  unrigh- 
teous massacre,  and  fled  after  David. 

Abi&thar  shewed  to  David  that  Saul  had  slain  the 
Lord's  priests.  David  replied,  I  knew  on  that  day 
when  Doeg,  the  Edomite,  was  there,  that  he  would 
surely  tell  Saul.  I  have  occasioned  the  death  of  all 
the  persona  of  thy  father's  house.  ' '  Abide  thou  with 
me.  Fear  not.  He  who  seeketh  my  lif  e  (Saul)  seeketh 
thy  life.    But  with  me  thou  shalt  be  in  safeguard." 

9.  Keilah  was  a  fortified  town  in  Judah,  near  to  Meu- 
theropolis  (not  mentioned  in  the  holy  scriptures,  yet 
a  celebrated  city  in  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius), 
on  the  road  to  Hebron. 

The  Philistines  were  attacking  Keilah.  The  Lord 
told  David  to  go  and  smite  the  Philistines  and  save 
Keilah.  Davias  men  feared  to  to.  David  inquired 
of  the  Lord.    The  Lord  answered  David,  "  Arise,  go 


down  to  Keilah,  for  I  will  deliver  the  Philistines  into 
thy  hands."  David  and  his  men  went  to  Keilah, 
fought  with  the  Philistines,  smote  them  with  cpreat 
slaughter,  and  brought  away  their  cattle.  So  David 
saved  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah.  Saul  heard  that 
David  was  in  Keilah.  He  determined  to  go  down  to 
Keilah  and  besiege  it.  Abi&thar  was  with  David, 
and  had  brought  the  ephod  to  Keilah.  David  in- 
quired of  the  Lord:  (1)  Will  Saul  come  down  to 
Keilah  ?  ^2)  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  ddiver  me  up 
to  Saul?  The  Lord  answered :  (1)  Saul  will  come 
down  to  Keilah.  (2)  The  men  of  Keilah  will  ddiver 
you  up  to  SauL  Then  David  and  his  men  (about 
six  himdred)  arose  and  departed  out  of  Keilah,  and 
went  whithersoever  they  could  go. 

Saul  heard  that  David  and  ms  men  had  escaped 
from  Keilah,  and  he  did  not  go  to  Keilah.  David 
lived  in  the  wilderness  in  strongholds,  and  remained 
in  a  moimtain  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  Saul 
sought  David  eveiy  day,  but  Ood  delivered  him  not 
into  his  hands. 

10.  Jonathan  came  to  the  wood  and  saw  David,  and 
strengthened  his  hand  in  Ood.  '*  Fear  not,  for  the 
hand  of  Saul,  my  father,  shall  not  find  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  Idn^  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next 
imto  thee ;  and  that  also  Saul,  my  father,  knowel^." 
Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant  before  the 
Lord.  Jonathan  returned  to  his  house.  David 
remained  in  the  woods.  Jonathan  wished  to  save 
David's  life,  and  to  prevent  his  father  shedding 
innocent  blood.  The  Zephites  came  to  Saul,  and 
told  him  that  David  was  hiding  in  strongholds  in  the 
wood  in  the  hill  of  Haohtlw,  on  the  south  of 
Je^tmon.  They  invited  Saul  to  come  down,  pro- 
mising to  betrav  David.  Saul  replied,  "  Blessed  be 
ye  of  the  Lord,  for  ye  have  compassion  on  me."  Saul 
directed  the  Ziphites  to  make  diligent  search,  and 
then  to  come  to  nim  again  with  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  he  mifi^t  determine  wliether  he  should 
return  wiUi  them.  David  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  in  the  south  of  Jeshlmon.  Saul  and  his  men 
went  to  seek  David.  When  David  learned  that  Saul 
was  seeldng  him,  he  came  down  into  a  rock  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon.  Saul  pursued.  David  was  on 
one  side  of  the  mountain  escaping.  Saul  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  pmrsuing.  A  messenger 
came  to  Saul  to  inform  him  that  the  Philistines  had 
invaded  the  land.  Saul  hastened  to  oppose  the 
Philistines,  though  he  wished  to  pursue  David. 
They  called  the  place  in  which  Saul  determined  to 
return,  Sela-ham-mahlekoth  —  the  rock  of  the 
divisions.  This  signifies  that  Saul's  mind  was 
divided.  David  went  up  from  Maon,  and  dwelt  in 
strongholds  at  Eng^di,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  Jeshtmon.  Eng^di  signifies 
the  kid's  well.  Haul  returned  from  following  the 
Philistines,  learned  that  David  was  at  Enc^di,  took 
with  ^^Tn  three  thousand  chosen  men,  and  went  to 
seek  David  upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats.  Saul 
entered  a  cave  to  cover  his  feet.  David  and  his  men 
were  in  l^e  cave.  His  men  told  David  that  the  Lord 
was  delivering  his  enemy  into  his  hand.     David 
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arose,  and  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  privily. 
David  felt  regret  that  he  had  done  this.  He  restrained 
his  servants  oy  the  words,  **  The  Lord  forbid  that  I 
should  do  this  thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's 
anointed;  to  stretch  forth  my  hand  against  him, 
seeing  he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord." 

Saul  left  the  cave  and  pursued  his  journey.  David 
followed,  and  cried  after  Saul,  "  My  lord,  the  king !" 
Saul  turned  to  look.  David  stooped  with  his  face 
to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself.  Then  David  said, 
"Wherefore  hearest  thou  men's  words,  saying, 
Behold,  David  seeketh  thy  hurt.  Behold,  this  day 
thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
thee  to-day  into  my  hand  in  the  cave.  Some  bade 
me  to  kill  thee,  but  mine  eye  spared  thee;  and  I 
said,  I  will  not  put  forth  my  hand  against  my  lord, 
for  he  is  the  Lord's  anointed.  Moreover,  my  father, 
see !  yea,  see  the  skirt  of  thy  robe  in  my  hand ;  for 
in  that  I  cut  off  the  skirt  of  thy  robe,  and  killed  thee 
not,  know  thou  and  see  that  there  is  neither  evil 
nor  transgression  in  my  hand,  and  I  have  not  sinned 
against  thee.    Yet  thou  huntest  my  soul  to  take  it." 

"  The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  the 
Lord  avenge  me  of  thee.  But  my  hand  shaU  not  be 
upon  thee.  As  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients, 
*  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked,'  but  my 
hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  After  whom  is  the 
king  of  Israel  come  out?  After  whom  dost  thou 
pursue?  After  a  dead  dog  ?  After  a  flea?  The  Lord, 
therefore,  be  judge,  and  judge  between  me  and  thee, 
and  see  and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me  out  of 
thy  hand." 

Saul  replied,  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  ?" 
And  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  Then  he 
said  to  David,  "  Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I,  for 
thou  hast  rewarded  to  me  good,  whereas  I  have 
rewarded  to  thee  evil.  And  thou  hast  shewed  this 
day  how  that  thou  hast  dealt  well  with  me;  for 
as  much  as  when  the  Lord  had  delivered  me  into  thy 
hand,  thou  killedst  me  not.  For  if  a  man  And  his 
enemy,  will  he  let  him  go  well  away  ?  Wherefore 
the  Lord  reward  to  thee  good  for  that  which  thou 
hast  done  unto  me  this  day.  And  now,  behold,  I 
know  well  that  thou  shalt  surely  be  king,  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  shall  be  establiaaed  in  thy 
hand.  Swear  now,  therefore,  unto  me,  by  the  Lord, 
that  thou  wilt  not  cut  off  my  seed  after  me,  and  that 
thou  wilt  not  destroy  my  name  out  of  my  father's 
house." 

David  sware  unto  Saul.  Saul  went  home.  David 
and  his  men  took  shelter  in  the  stronghold  of  Eng-^-di. 

11.  The  death  of  Samuel^  B.C.  1060.  "And  Samuel 
died,  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together 
and  lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  his  house  at 
Bamah." — 1  Sam^  xxv.  1.  "  Samuel  lived,  as  is  sup- 
posed, about  ninety-eight  years ;  was  in  the  govern- 
ment^of  Israel  before  Saul  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years;  and  ceased  to  live,  according  to  the  Jews, 
about  four  months  before  the  death  of  Saul;  but, 
according  to  Cahnet  and  others,  two  years.  But  all 
this  is  very  uncertain.  How  long  he  died  before 
Baul  cannot  be  ascertained." — Dr,  A.  Clarhe, 
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Samuel's  birth  is  dated  b.o.  1171.  His  death  is 
dated  B.C.  1060.  This  is  the  record  of  our  authorised 
version.  The  age  of  Samuel  may  be  easily  calculated, 
1 171 — 1 060= 111  years.  Samuel  was  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  old  when  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him 
to  the  home  of  God's  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 
Samuel  had  been,  from  his  infancy,  devoted  to  God 
and  to  the  service  of  his  people.  He  was  bom  at  a 
time  when  religion  was  an  empty  name.  There  was 
no  open  vision,  no  revelation  from  God,  no  prophet 
of  the  Lord  to  declare  his  mind  to  his  people.  Samuel 
instituted  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  These  schools 
commenced  with  Samuel,  and  were  continued  till  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  This  institution  had  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  Jews,  and  has  continued  to  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  all  Christian  communities. 
Samuel  was  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governor. 
Saul  was  the  general  of  the  Israelitish  forces.  Samuel 
reproached  the  king  and  the  people  with  a  boldness 
which  a  sense  of  divine  authority  inspired.  He  was 
uncorrupt.  He  received  no  man's  bribe.  He  and 
his  children  had  no  pension  from  the  state.  He  died 
poor.  He  was  among  the  Hebrews  what  Aristides 
is  said  to  have  been  among  the  Greeks.:  so  poor  at 
his  death,  though  a  minister  of  state,  that  he  did  not 
leave  property  enough  to  bury  him.  What  a  noble 
address  to  the  people  whom  he  judged,  "  Behold, 
here  am  I.  Witness  against  me  before  the  Lord 
and  his  anointed.  Whose  ox  have  I  taken  ?  Whose 
ass  have  I  seized  ?  Whom  have  I  defrauded  ?"  How 
many,  in  such  a  public  office  as  Samuel  held,  have 
been  able,  when  retiring  from  office,  to  speak  the 
language  of  bold  and  uncorrupt  integrity  employed 
by  Samuel  in  his  address  to  the  people  whom  he  had 
governed  ? 

(12.)  David  arose  and  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of 
Paran. — There  were  two  places  named  Paran,  one  in 
Arabia  Petreea,  Rocky  Arabia,  on  the  east  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Another  Paran  was  near  Mount  Carmel, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan.  To  this  latter 
place  David  went.  Maon  was  near  to  Paran.  David 
and  his  men  lived  by  plunder.  They  protected  flocks 
and  herds,  and  claimed  from  the  owner  some  support 
for  the  services  which  they  had  rendered.  A  man 
of  Maon  had  possessions  in  Carmel.  David  pro- 
tected this  man  s  three  thousand  sheep  and  one  thou- 
sand goats.  This  man  was  shearing  his  sheep  in 
Carmel.  This  man's  name  was  Nabal.  His  Trae'a 
name  was  Abigail.  The  man  was  of  the  house  of 
Caleb.  He  was  churlish  and  evil  in  his  doings.  The 
woman  was  blessed  by  a  good  imderstanding  and  a 
beautiful  countenance. 

David  sent  ten  young  men  to  bear  a  message 
to  Nabal,  informing  Nabal  what  protection  David 
and  his  men  had  rendered  to  Nabal,  and  to  ask  from 
Nabal  whatever  came  to  his  hand,  for  his  servants 
and  for  his  son  David.  Nabal  returned  a  most  im- 
gracious  answer :  "  Who  is  David?  And  who  is 
the  son  of  Jesse?  There  be  many  servants  now-a- 
days  who  break  away  every  man  from  his  master." 
*'  Shall  I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and 
my  flesh  which  I  have  killed  for  my  servants,  and 
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give  unto  men  whom  I  know  not?"  The  young  men 
returned  and  delivered  Nabal's  message  to  David. 
David  said  unto  his  men,  *'  Gird  ye  on  every  man 
his  sword."  The  men  obeyed.  David  girded  on  his 
sword.  Pour  hundred  men  followed  David.  Two 
hundred  men  remained  in  oare  of  the  ''  stuff  " — ^the 
provisions  and  the  property  which  they  had  acquired 
by  the  policy  of  freebooters. 

One  of  Nabal's  young  men  told  to  Abigail  what 
message  David  had  sent  to  Nabal,  and  what  reply 
Nabal  had  sent  to  David.  The  young  men  assured 
Abigail  i^at  David's  young  men  had  done  to  them 
good  service  by  day  and  by  night,  all  the  time  they 
were  with  them  keeping  the  sheep.  The  young  men 
added,  ''  Evil  is  determined  against  our  master,  and 
against  all  his  household;  for  he  is  such  a  son  of 
Selial,  that  a  man  cannot  speak  to  him."  Abigail 
made  haste.  She  took  with  her  a  good  supply  for 
David's  camp.  1.  Two  hundred  loaves.  2.  Two 
bottles  of  wine.  3.  Five  sheep  ready  dressed.  4. 
Five  measures  of  parched  com.  5.  A  hundred  clus- 
ters of  raisins.  6.  Two  hundred  cakes  of  figs.  She 
laid  these  provisions  on  asses.  She  directed  her 
servants  to  go  before  her.  She  promised  to  follow 
them.  She  did  not  tell  to  her  husband  her  intended 
visit  and  present  to  David.  She  rode  cm  an  ass. 
She  came  from  Mount  Garmel.  David  was  coming 
down  Mount  Paran. — {CahneL)  Abigail  met  David 
and  his  men  coming  against  her.  David  expressed 
to  his  men  his  indignatioli  against  Nabal,  and  his 
resolution  to  destroy  every  male  in  his  establishment, 
in  very  angry  and  indelicate  language.  Abigail  saw 
David.  She  lighted  off  her  ass.  She  fell  on  her 
face  to  the  ground  before  David.  She  bowed  herseK 
to  the  ground.  She  fell  at  his  feet.  She  addressed 
David  in  words  expressive  of  her  regret  at  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband,  at  the  persecutions  which  David 
was  suffering.  She  assured  David  that  when  God 
would  grant  to  him  prosperity  and  victory  over  his 
enemies,  he  would  be  happy  in  the  reflection  that  he 
had  not  shed  innocent  blood  in  the  family  and  house 
of  Nabal.  She  concluded  her  spirit-stirring  address 
in  these  very  remarkable  words:  **When  the  Lord 
shall  have  dealt  well  with  my  lord,  then  remember 
thy  hand-maid."  David  blessed  tiie  Lord  God  of 
Israel  for  sending  Abigail  to  him.  David  blessed 
Abigail's  advice.  She  had  restrained  David's  anger. 
He  would  not  injure  Nabal.  He  told  Abigail  to  go 
in  peace.  See,  **I  have  hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and 
I  have  accepted  thy  person." 

Abigail  returned.  Nabal  held  a  feast  in  his  house. 
Abigail  told  to  >^iTn  nothing  till  the  morning.  Nabal 
was  feasting  and  drinking.  He  was  very  drunken. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  stupifying  effects  of  his 
feasting  and  drinking  had  left  Nabal,  Abigail  told 
to  Nabal  the  interview  she  had  with  David.  Nabal's 
heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone. 
Ten  days  after  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  ^Hhat  he  died,^* 

David  heard  of  Nabal's  death.  David  blessed  the 
Lord  for  returning  the  wickedness  of  Nabal  upon  his 
own  head.  David  sent  his  servants  to  Abigail  to 
aj^  her  to  come  to  David  and  to  be  his  wife.   Abigail 
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consented,  and  said,  '<  Behold,  let  thy  hand-maid  be 
a  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of  my 
lord."  Abigail  went  after  the  messengers  of  David, 
and  became  his  wife. 

David  took  also  Ahinoam,  of  Jezreel,  and  they 
also  were,  both  of  them,  his  wives.  But  Saul  haa 
given  Michal,  his  daughter,  David's  wife,  to  Phalti, 
tJie  son  of  Laish,  which  was  of  Gallim,  probably  a 
city  or  town  of  Benjamin. — Isaiah  x.  80  :  *'Lift  up 
thy  voice,  0!  daughter  of  G^allim.  Causeittobeheara 
unto  Laish,  0!  poor  Anathoth." 

1.  Gallim,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  having  many  foun- 
tains.— Ut  Samuel  XX.  44;  Isaiah  x,  30,— {Calmet) 

2.  Laish,  a  region  in  Asher  acquired  by  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  from  whom  it  was  subsequently  called. 
— Josh,  xix.  47 ;  Jud-ges  xviii.  29.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Laish  intended  by  Isaiah  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geba  and  of  Gibeah. 

3.  Anathoth,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  about  three  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
At  twenty  furlongs,  according  to  Josephus,  where  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  bom.  It  was  given  to  the 
Levites  of  Kohath's  family,  and  was  a  city  of  refuge. 

13.  The  Ziphites  came  to  Saul. — ^The  Ziphites  came 
a  second  time  to  Saul  to  Gibeah.  They  informed 
him  that  David  was  hiding  in  the  hill  at  Hachilah, 
before  Jeshimon.  Hachilah  was  a  mountain  ten 
miles  south  of  Jericho.  David  concealed  himself  in 
this  mountain.  Judas  Maccabaeus  built  on  it  the 
castle  of  Massada.  Saul  took  with  him  three 
thousand  chosen  men  of  Israel  and  went  to  seek 
David  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  1 ,  Ziph,  a  city  of 
Judah  (near  to  Hebron),  David's  hidmg  place. — 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15.  2.  Ziph,  another  city  of  Judah 
near  to  Maon  and  CeiTmel.—Joshtia  xv.  55.  Saul  en- 
camped in  the  hill  of  Hachilah.  David  remained  in 
the  wildemess.  He  saw  that  Saul  came  after  hitn 
into  the  wildemess.  David  therefore  sent  out  spies, 
and  understood  that  Saul  was  come  in  very  deed. 

14.  David^s  military  night  adventure. — 1.  David  came 
to  the  place  of  Saul's  encampment.  David  saw 
where  Saul  lay,  where  Abner  (the  son  of  Ner),  the 
captain  of  Saul's  host,  lay.  Saul  lay  in  the  trench, 
and  the  people  were  encamped  around  him.  David 
spoke  to  Ahlmelech^^the  Hittite,  and  to  Abish-^-i  (the 
son  of  Zeruiah),  the  brother  of  Joab,  saying  *'  Who 
will  go  down  with  me  to  Saul,  to  the  camp?  Abishai 
said,  I  will  go  down  with  thee."  David  and  Abishai 
entered  Saiu's  encampment  in  the  night.  Saul  lay 
sleeping  within  the  trench.  His  spear  was  stuck  in 
the  ground  at  his  bolster.  Abner  and  the  people 
lay  round  about  him.  Abishai  entreated  David  to 
allow  him  to  kill  Saul.  David  replied,  "  Destroy  him 
not,  for  who  can  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the 
Lord's  anointed  and  be  guiltless  ?"  David  added,  *  'As 
the  Lord  liveth,  the  Lord  shall  smite  him :  or  his  day 
shall  come  to  die :  or  he  shall  descend  into  the  battle 
and  perish."  David  added,  "God  forbid  that  I  should 
stretch  forth  my  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed." 
David  then  commanded  Abishai  to  take  the  spear 
which  was  at  Said's  bolster,  and  the  cruse  of  water, 
and  let  us  go.    David  took  the  spear  and  t>io  cruse. 
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David  and  Abisliai  retired.  No  man  perceived  them, 
for  "a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  {Gen,  ii.  21)  had 
fallen  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  people." 

2.  David  went  over  to  a  hill  on  the  other  side,  and 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  hUl  afar  o£P,  a  great  space  being 
between  him  and  Abishai,  and  Saul's  host.  David 
cried  to  Saul's  soldiers  and  to  Abner  their  chief  cap- 
tain, *  *  Answorest  thou  not,  Abner  ?  "  Abner  replied, 
^^IkVhoart  thou  who  criost  to  the  king?"  David 
made  answer,  **  Abner,  art  thou  not  a  valiant  man  ? 
and  who  is  like  unto  thee  in  Israel  ?  wherefore  then 
hast  thou  not  kept  thy  lord  the  king  ?  for  there  came 
one  of  the  people  in  to  destroy  the  king  thy  lord. 
This  thing  is  not  good  which  thou  hast  done.  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  ye  are  worthy  to  die,  because  ye  have 
not  kept  your  master,  the  Lord's  anointed."  "And 
now  see  where  the  king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  was  at  his  bolster." 

3.  Saul  know  David's  voice,  and  stdd,  is  this  thy 
voice,  my  son  David?  "And  David  replied,  It  is  my 
voice,  my  lord,  0  king."  David  inquired  why  SauL 
pursued  him.  If  God  stirred  up  Saul  to  pursue  him, 
let  the  Lord  accept  an  offering.  But  if  the  children 
of  men  have  stirred  up  Saul  thus  to  pursue,  "  cursed 
bo  they  before  the  Lord,"  "for  they  have  driven  me 
out  this  day  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,"  saying,  "Go,  serve  other  gods."  David  en- 
treated Saul  not  to  shed  his  blood  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord.  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a 
flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the 
mountains. 

4.  Saul  replied,  "I  have  sinned."  He  told  David 
to  return.  He  promised,  "  I  will  no  more  do  to  thee 
harm,  because  my  soul  (life)  was  precious  in  thine 
eyes  this  day.  Behold  I  have  played  the  fool,  and 
have  erred  exceedingly."  David  replied,  "Behold 
the  king's  spear."  "  Let  one  of  the  young  men 
come  over  and  fetch  it."  David  prayed  that  God 
might  render  to  every  man  his  righteousness  and  his 
faithfulness.  "The  Lord  hath  delivered  thee  into 
my  hand  this  day,  but  I  would  not  stretch  forth  my 
hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed.'*  "As  thy  life  was 
much  set  by  in  mine  eyes  this  day,  so  let  my  life  be 
much  set  by  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  let  him 
deliver  me  out  of  all  tribulation."  Saul  replied, 
Blessed  be  thou,  my  son  David,  "  thou  shalt  both  do 
groat  things,  and  also  shalt  still  prevail."  David  went 
on  his  way.     Saul  returned  to  his  place. 

15.  Ult/sses  and  Diomedes  in  their  night  adventure, — 
Homer  describes  the  anxiety  of  Monalaus  and  of 
Agamenmon,  and  the  anxiety  of  Nestor,  on  this 
eventful  night.  Nestor,  though  in  very  advanced 
age,  was  on  a  restless  walk  through  the  camp.  He 
came  to  Agamemnon,  and  addressed  him.  Aga- 
menmon accompanied  him.  Nestor  proceeded  to  the 
tent  of  Ulysses  and  called  him  from  his  slumbers. 
He  followed  the  Geranian  knight  Nestor,  of  the  very 
divine  (or  of  the  sandy)  Pylos.  Nestor  proceeded  to 
the  tent  of  Diomedes,  Tydides — Diomedes  the  son  of 
Tydeus.  He  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  voice  of  the 
Fyiian  sage — "'Aa^  ttoSi  Ktviyo-our" — [Nestor]  mov- 
ing— [Tymdes]  by  the  heel,  (Aa^);  by  his  foot,  (iroSt). 
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I  prefer  this  arrangement  to  that  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke :  "  Calce  pedis  moveus,"  moving  him  by  the 
heel  of  his  foot.  In  the  latter,  Nestor  must  have 
used  his  heel  to  move  Diomede.  In  the  former, 
Nestor,  by  the  toe  of  his  boot,  pushed  the  heel  of 
Diomede.  This  action  is  natural.  Diomede  accom- 
panied the  wise  old  P^^lian  king,  who  was  ruling 
the  third  generation  of  his  subjects.  Nestor  formed 
a  council  of  war.  Agamenmon  presided.  Nestor 
addressed  the  council.  He  wished  some  one  to  go 
into  the  camp  of  the  Trojans,  and  to  learn  what  may 
be  their  intentions.  Diomede  arose  and  addressed  his 
venerated  leader  in  councU.  Diomede  declared  his 
willingness  to  undertake  the  perilous  task.  He  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  have  a  companion.  He  gave  his 
reason  in  the  words  of  a  soldier: — 

2vv  T6  Sv  €p\OfJL€V(i}^  Kal  T€  TTpo  8  TVV  €v6vf(r€Vy 
OlTftXr  K€pSo(r  €?)•  fJUOVVO(T  B*  €ltr€p  T€  VOTfCrt) 

*AA,A,a  T€  ot  Ppacrctov  T€  voo<r,  Aeim;  Sk  re'  firJTur. 

And  when  two  go  together,  even  the  one  perceives 
before  the  other  how  there  may  be  an  advantage. 
But  even  though  the  lone  man  should  perceive  [the 
advantage],  yet  his  mind  is  slower  and  ids  coimcil  is 
feeble. 

The  two  A j axes,  the  servants  of  Mars:  Meriones: 
the  son  of  Nestor:  Menelaus:  Ulysses — ^these  six 
volunteered  to  be  companions  of  Diomede.  Agamem- 
non requested  Diomede  to  choose  whom  he  wished. 
Diomede  named  Ulysses,  whom  Pallas  Minerva  loved. 

Tvvrov  8*  ccnro/xcvoto,  #cai  €*c  Trvpoa-  diOoficvoio 
"AfjLifxi}  vo<my<rat/i€i',  circt  ir€pi  otSc  voi)<rau 

Should  he  accompany,  we  must  both  return  even  out 
of  the  burning  fire,  since  he  knows  eminently  to 
think  (to  give  advice  in  council — wrja-ai.) 

Tov  8*  a5  T€  Trpoo'€€V7r€  TToXvrXaa'  Suxr  OBvaxrfva" 
TvSU&t]^  p.i]r  ap  fjL€  fidk*  aivcc,  fii]r€  Tt  vct^ct* 
EtSixri  yap  rot  ravra  p.€T  *Apy€iour,dyop€V€ur. 
'AAA.'  to/xcv-  fidka  yap  vv^  avcrat,  kyyvBi  5'  iJokt. 
"Aa-rpa  6€  Srf  irpop^Pr^KV  iraptf^^rfKev  8^  ttAcwv  vv^ 
TQv  8vo  fioipdbtv,  Tpirdrrj  B*  cri  fwipa  AcActirrat. 

But  the  much  enduring  divine  Ulysses  culdressed 
him  in  reply.  Tydides,  neither  praise  me  much,  nor 
blame  me  in  any  thing,  for  you  speak  amongst  the 
Greeks  who  know  these  things.  But  let  us  go,  for 
the  night  hastens  very  fast,  and  the  morning  is  at 
hand;  and  indeed  the  stars  have  gone  far  in  their 
course— ^/x)/8€/?7/Kc :  and  the  greater  of  two  portions 
of  the  night— ttAcwv  w^ — has  passed  away — irapm 
X»7'C€v;  but  the  third  portion  as  yet  remains,  or  is 
left.  Diomede  and  Ulysses  armed  themselves  for 
this  night  adventure,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Tro- 
jan encampment.  The  night  was  dark.  Pallas 
Minerva  sent  to  them  a  heron  (there  are  three  kinds, 
this  was  the  dwarf  heron)  on  the  right  hand.  They 
could  not  see  the  bird.     They  heard  it  crying. 

Xatpc  Sc  rifi  opviO'  'OBvcrevo'^  -qpaTo  8*  'AOrjvrj' 

KXvOi  fJL€Vy  alyt6\oi,o  Atoo*  tckoo-,  7^  re  fioi  aUi 
'El'  irdvT€(r(ri  wovourt  irapia-raxrai^  ovBt  crc  X.rj6ia 
Kivv/i€vos'  vvv  a^€  fidXurrd  /m  ^lAat,  *A0rjvq^ 
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Abcr  ^  irdXiv  ciri  v^tur  cvicActocr  a^ucco-^ai, 
*Fi^avr(ur  fxiya  Ipyov^  o  k€v  Tpmam  iu\rp'€i. 

And  Ulysses  hailed  the  bird,  or  rejoiced  on  account 
of  the  bird,  and  prayed  to  Minerva: — 

Hear  me,  O  daughter  of  -ffigis  bearing  Zeus  (^Jupiter. 
Se  and  Minerva  wed  the  .^is  which  was  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  goat  which  nursed  Jupiter,  and  had  upon  it  the 
head  of  a  gorgon,  Jupiter  used  his  .^is,  or  shield^  first 
against  the  Titans)^  who  dost  always  stand  by  me  in 
ail  labours;  nor  do  I  escape  your  notice  as  I  move; 
but  now  most  particularly  love  me,  0  Minerva,  and 
grant  that  we  may  come  again  to  our  ships  with 
glory,  having  done  a  great  work,  which  shaU  be  a 
care  to  the  Trojans.  The  word  cvkXciW  is  found  in 
this  passage,  and  in  Biady  bk.  viii.  285,  cvicAcii^o- 
eiriPrjavv — exalt  with  glory.  Jnlliad,  bk.  ii.  94,  are  the 
words  aw  vrjva-l  irokvKkrjurif  with  our  many  beached 
ships.  And  in  Iliad,  B.  13,  742,  are  the  words 
€V4  vrj€avi  irokvKkrjuri,  in  our  many  beached  ships. 

EvkAcmx,  atr,  -q,  bona  fama,  gloria,  ab.  €^,  kAcoo-, 
€€00-,  TO.  l^X^oa — ab.  KX€mo — celebro.  celebrem  reddo. 

TLoXvKX-qixr — i&xr — o,  icai,  r^ — ^lon.  pro  'n'o\vKX€ia'f 
multas  habens  dausuras,  vel  compuges,  vel  Sedes. 
ab.  iroXvo-,  multus  et  KXrjur-iBoar-rjf  pro  nautica  sede. 
KXtfto-  and  KAcur,  the  same,  si^ifying  a  bench,  a 
joining,  a  naval  seat.  KAccxr,  ErxAcia  signifies  glory. 
The  battle-brave  Diomede  next  prayed  to  Minerva: 
K€kXv$i  vvv  Koi  c/jtcio,  Aioo"  TCKOcr,  ArpvToivrj, 

Now  hear  me  also,  O  daughter  of  Zeus,  Invincible. 
He  prays  that  Minerva  may  be  with  him  as  she  had 
been  with  his  father  Tydeus,  at  Thebes  (in  Boeotia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ismenus).  As  she  stood 
by  his  father,  he  hoped  that  Minerva  would  stand 
willingly  by  him. 

2o4  5*  av  eyti)  pl^ta  fiovv  ijviv,  eu/avyxcrowrov, 
'ABfiTjTrjVy  rjv  ovirta  wro  (vyov  ^yaycv  dvrjp. 
Tijv  rot  cyw  /x^cu,  )(pva'ov  Ktpaxriv  ir^piytvaxr, 

Iliad,  bk.  x. 

Then,  indeed,  I  will  sacrifice  to  you  a  heifer,  a  year 
old,  broad  foreheaded,  untamed,  which  man  has 
never  yet  led  under  a  yoke ;  her  I  will  sacrifiuse  to 
you,  having  poured  gold  around  her  horns. 

Hector  was  equally  active.  He  caUed  a  night 
assembly.  He  invited  by  promise  of  reward  any 
man  willing  to  engage  in  a  night  adventure,  and 
to  proceed  as  a  spy  to  the  Grecian  tents.  Dolon,  son 
of  Eumedes,  offered  himself.  Eumedes  was  a  divine 
man,  old,  abounding  in  gold,  abounding  in  brass. 
Dolon,  his  son,  was  mean  in  appearance,  but  was 
awift-footed.  Doldn  asked  as  his  reward  the  horses 
and  the  chariot  which  carried  the  valiant  Pelides 
(Achilles).  Dolon  asked  Hector  to  raise  his  sceptre, 
and  to  swear  to  him  that  he  would  give  to  him  this 
reward.  Hector  complied  with  his  request.  Dolon 
set  forward.  Ulysses  perceived  him.  He  spoke  to 
Diomede.  Both  concealed  themselves  among  the  dead 
bodies.  Dolon  proceeded  hastily  and  incautiously. 
IrVhen  he  had  passed  by  them  the  distance  of  the 
furrows  of  mules,  a  field's  length,  they  ran  after 
him.  They  overtook  him.  They  obtained  informa- 
tion from  him.    He  told  to  them  that  his  father  was 


rich,  that  he  would  ransom  him  at  a  great  price. 
He  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and 
the  reward  which  induced  him  to  undertake  it.  He 
explained  to  them  the  situation  of  every  people  in 
the  Trojan  army.  Amongst  them  is  Bhesus,  the  son 
of  Eioneus.  I  saw  his  horses,  veiy  beautiful  and 
very  lar^.  They  are  whiter  than  snow,  and  equal 
to  the  wmds  in  running.  And  his  chariot  is  beauti- 
fully wrought  with  gold  and  silver.  Dolon  prayed 
for  life.  The  sword  of  Diomedes  laid  Dolon's  heaa  in 
the  dust.  Ulysses  and  Diomede  discovered  the  tent 
of  Ehesus.  Diomede  slew  the  soldiers  in  their  sleep. 
The  groan  of  the  dying  brake  the  silence  of  the 
night.  Ulysses  drew  by  the  feet  those  who  perished 
by  the  sword  of  Diomede.  Twelve  perished  under 
the  sword  of  Diomede.  He  slew  Ehesus  also,  the 
thirteenth.  In  this  manner  they  formed  a  path  for 
the  horses  to  pass  quietly.  They  brought  tnem  out 
into  the  open  plain.  The  coolness  of  Ulysses  and 
the  wisdom  of  Minerva  prevailed  on  Diomede  to  unite 
with  Ulysses  in  securing  a  retreat.  They  returned 
in  safety  and  with  glory  to  their  ships. 

Bhesus  was  king  of  Thrace.  He  was  son  of  the 
Strymon  and  Terpsichore;  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus,  by  Euterpe.  He  was  a  successful 
warrior.  The  Trojans  expected  him  with  great  im- 
patience. A  prophecy  had  raised  their  expectations. 
*^  If  the  horses  of  Bhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the 
Xanthus  and  fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains, 
Troy  should  never  be  taken."  They  had  just  arrived 
when  Diomede  slew  Bhesus;  and  when  XJlysses  took 
them  from  the  Trojan  camp,  and  they  were  driven 
by  Diomede  and  Ulysses  to  the  Ghrecian  fleet.  The 
Grecians  imderstood  the  prophecy,  and  detennined 
to  secure  the  horses. 

16.  The  night  adventure  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, — The 
twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  (the  last)  contains  an 
accoimt  of  the  compassion  of  Jupiter  for  the  afflictions 
of  the  Trojans,  who  had  lost  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Priam,  the  brave  leader  of  the  Trojan  army.  Zeus  feel- 
ing concern  for  Hector,  sends  Thetis  to  Achilles,  that  he 
might  restore  the  body  of  the  hero  (Hector).  Zeus 
sends  Iris  to  Priam,  that  he,  carrying  reaemption 
prices  to  Achilles,  might  bring  back  the  dead  body  of 
his  son.  And  being  conducted  by  Mercury,  who  had 
lulled  to  sleep  the  Grecian  sentinels,  comes  to  Achilles, 
and  having  supplicated  him,  receives  back  his  son, 
and  having  carried  him  into  the  city  (Troy)  he 
buries  him,  and  makes  a  festival  in  honour  of  him 
(Hector.) 

Priam  and  his  servant,  with  their  horses  and 
chariot,  and  presents  for  redemption,  proceeded  from 
Troy  on  their  way  to  the  tent  of  Achilles.  The  body 
of  Hector  lay  dishonoured  in  the  tent.  Achilles  had 
slain  Hector  in  battle,  had  taken  the  belt  worn  by 
Hector,  which  Ajax  had  given  to  Hector,  passed  it 
through  the  backs  of  his  legs  near  to  his  heels,  tied 
him  to  his  chariot,  and  rode  thrice  round  the  walls  of 
Troy,  dragging  the  dead  body  of  Hector.  The  sorrow 
of  the  Trojans  was  at  its  lowest  depth.  The  depressed 
state  of  mind,  both  of  Priam  and  of  his  servant,  as  they 
went  towards  the  tent  of  Achilles,  was  exchanged  for 
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Hhe  fear  which  arose  in  thdr  hearts  at  the  sight  of  a 
young  man  coming  towards  them.  The  stranger 
kindly  took  Priam  by  the  hand,  and  inquired  why 
and  whither,  at  that  hour  of  night,  when  ol^er  mortals 
were  sleeping,  he  was  directing  his  horses  and  mules? 
Priam  and  the  stranger  converse.  The  stranger 
assures  Priam  that  the  gods  have  taken  care  of  the 
body  of  his  son,  and  that  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey 
have  not  touched  it.  Priam  atbibuted  the  care  of 
the  gods  to  the  piety  of  Hector : — 

'*Q  rcfcoo*,  ^  p  dyaOhv  koI  ivaurifui  3oipa  BiSovvai 
'Adavdroii  hrtl  oviror  c/xoo'  Trawr,  c*  iror  trfv  ye, 
ArjdtT  ivl  /JLeydpouri  O^iav^  oVOXv^nrov  €;(oiwiv 

Iliad,  bk.  24,  v.  425. 

0,  my  son,  it  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  bestow 
also  due  gifts  to  the  immortals;  since  never  did  my 
son,  whilst  he  lived,  at  least,  forget  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods  who  inhabit  Olympus, 

T^  01  afl'c/iviJcraKro  koL  kv  davdroio  irtp  aurg. 

Therefore,  they  have  remembered  him  even  in  the 
fate  of  death. 

They  arrived  at  the  tents  of  Achilles.  The  king's 
tent  was  lofty.  The  myrmidons  had  made  it  For 
Achilles.  The  fir-tree  was  used  in  the  building. 
The  tent  was  well  roofed.  It  was  fenced  with  strong 
nailing.  One  bolt  of  pine-tree  made  the  gate  fast. 
Three  ordinary  Greeks  used  to  move  the  bolt.  Achilles, 
alone,  could  move  it.  The  kind  stranger,  who  had 
been  Priam's  companion,  opened  the  gate,  brought 
in  the  illustrious  gifts  for  the  swift-footed  Pelides, 
and  came  down  upon  the  ground  from  the  horses, 
and  addressed  Priam: — 

*Q  ytpov^  rfToi,  iyta  Bfhar  dfiPporoa-  eikrjXovOaL, 
FipfuiacT'  croi  ydp  fu  varffp  dpa  irofiirbv  &jraaxr€v. 
'AAA'  17T01  p^v  cyw  wdXiv  curo/tat,  ov8*  'A\i\7jo(r 
O^OaXpavor  €ur€Lpr  V€pj&raif]Tov  ^  k€V  €irj 
'Addvarov  Othv  (SSc  Pporoxxr  dyaira^pev  dvnjv 
Tvvrj  S*  €ur€Xdo)v  AajSc  yovvara  Ut^Acudvoo*, 
Kai  piv  virkp  iraTpba-  Kal  prp'kpwr  •qvKopoio 
Aurar€0  koI  rkK€oar^  tva  ol  khjv  Svpjov  opivycr. 

**  0,  old  man,  truly  I,  an  immortal  god,  have  come, 
Mercury;  for  my  father  sent  me  as  a  guide  to  accom- 
pany you  {"Apa — Simul);  but  I  thiii  I  will  indeed 
return,  nor  will  I  go  into  the  presence  (o<^^aA/jioixr)  of 
Achilles;  and  it  would  be  reprehensible  that  an 
immortal  should  thus  openly  {avrrjv)  shew  favour  to 
(aya7raf€/i€v)  mortals.  But  do  you,  entering,  embrace 
the  knees  of  the  son  of  Peleus,  and  suppliantly  entreat 
(A«ro-€o)  him,  by  his  father,  and  his  beautifuUy-haired 
mother,  and  his  son,  that  you  may  move  his  mind" — 
(a-vv-et-opivrja)  may  move. 

Mercury  returned  to  Olympus.  Priam  alighted 
from  his  horses,  and  left  IdsBus,  his  servant,  to  take 
care  of  the  horses  and  mules.  Priam  came  into  the 
presence  of  Achilles,  and  addressed  him  as  Mercury 
had  directed.  Achilles  thought  of  his  father.  He 
mourned  and  wept,  thinking  now  of  his  father,  now 
of  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  had  slain.  Priam,  pros- 
trated at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  mourned  and  wept  for 
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Hector.  AchilleB  addressed  Priam  in  words  of  con- 
solation for  them  both.  Priam  entreated  AchiUes 
not  to  indulge  in  grief,  nor  to  delay  the  restoration 
of  the  body  of  Hector.  He  urged  him  to  accept  the 
ransom.  The  swift-footed  Achilles  looked  sternly, 
not  wishing  to  be  turned  away  from  the  expression  of 
his  sorrow : — 

Tov  8'  dp*  vjToSpa  iJ^v  irpo(r€<fnj  iro&urctfjcur  'AxiAAevcr. 
Mpjcrri  vvv  p  kpkOi^e,  yepov  vo€w  8c  Kai  ainw 
'Eicropa  (Toi  Avtrac  Aio^cv  Se  pot  ayycAoo"  ^A^c, 
Mrj-rrfp^  rj  p*  tciccv,  Ovydrqp  dXioio  ykpovroa: 
Kal  Sk  o-c  yiyvfaXTKui,  YLpLapjt,  ^/xcrlv,  ov8c  /i€  XTfOtta-^ 
*Otti  Otiiiv  Tur  cr  ^yc  Ooaxr  ciri  vJjaxr  A^aMSv. 
Ov  ydp  K€v  rXairf  jiporoar  tXOep^,  ov  8k  pdX'  iJ/Jwv, 
*E<r  (rrparov  ovSk  ydp  dv  <f>vXdKova'  XdOoiy  ovSk  k*  o^^^okt 
*Pcta  /i€To;(A«nrct€  Ovpduiav  iJ/ACTCpawK 
Tw  vvv  prj  pot,  pjaXXov  €V  aAyccri  Ovpov  dpivrfr 
Mt}  a-€  yepoVy  6vS'  avrbv  kvl  KXurt-qa'iv  coo-co, 
Kal  tKcnjv  vcp  coKTo,  Aioo*  8*  dAircu/iai  €<^T/juwr. 

But  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  looking  askance-^ 
(eirei  Sotptav  \nr€pv7j<r€,)  Schol.  (since  or  when  he  remem- 
bered the  gifts) — saddressedhim:  Now  do  not  any  longer 
urge  (epiOiie)  me,  0,  old  man,  but  I,  myself,  also  am 
thinking  to  redeem  (Avcrai :  to  return — redeem)  Hector 
to  you;  but  a  messenger  from  Jupiter  came  to  me 
also,  my  mother  who  bare  me,  daughter  of  the  Marine 
Sage.  (Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
Thetys  was  her  grandmother).  But  I  know  you  also 
in  my  mind,  0,  Priam,  nor  do  you  escape  my  notice 
that  some  one  of  the  gods  has  led  you  to  the  swift 
ships  of  the  Greeks,  for  a  mortal  would  not  dare  to 
come,  not  even  a  young  man  (/xaA'  rj/iw — strongly 
blooming  in  youth),  into  the  camp  (co-  oTparov — ^into 
the  army),  for  he  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  guards,  nor  could  he  have  easily  removed 
(/uToxAwnrcic)  the  bars  of  our  gates.  Therefore  do 
not  now  stimulate  more  (/uwAAov — ^to  a  greater  degree 
— further)  my  mind  by  griefs,  lest  I  shall  not,  old 
man,  allow  even  you,  yourself  [although  you  are  a 
suppliant]  in  my  tents,  but  I  may  violate  the  com- 
mands of  Jupiter. 

Achilles  caused  Priam  to  fear  and  to  be  silent. 
Automedan  and  Alcimus,  most  honoured  of  his  com- 
panions, went  with  Achilles  from  his  tent,  took  the 
ransom  price  which  Priam  brought,  loosed  from  the 
yokes  the  horses  and  mules,  and  brought  in  the  old 
man's  herald  Ideeus,  and  placed  him  on  a  seat.  They 
left  in  the  chariot  two  cloaks  {Bvo  <^/oea)  that  they 
might  serve  to  cover  the  body  of  Hector,  also  they 
left  a  well- woven  timic.  Achilles  directed  his  female 
servants  to  wash,  and  to  anoint  the  body  of  Hector, 
that  Priam  might  not  see  his  son,  lest  he  could  not 
restrain  rage  in  his  heart  when  he  saw  his  son,  and 
might  excite  the  deep  wrath  of  Achilles,  who  might 
kill  h\m  and  violate  the  commands  of  Jupiter. 
Achilles  addressed  the  spirit  of  Potraclus  (Etv  ai8oo- 
irep  k(av,  though  in  hell  existing),  and  entreated  him 
to  forgive  him  for  restoring  the  ransomed  body  of 
Hector. 

Achilles  returned  to  his  tent,  and  told  to  Priam  that 
the  body  of  his  son  was  restored.    He  uses  words  of 
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oonsolation,  and  of  hospitality.  He  arose  and  slew  a 
white  sheep.  The  servants  dressed  it.  Achilles  and 
his  guests  had  their  repast.  Priam  requested 
AchiUes  to  allow  him  to  sleep,  for  sleep  has  not 
closed  mine  eyes  imder  mine  eyelids,  &om  what 
time  my  son  lost  his  life  imder  your  hands.  Achilles 
ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared,  but  sleep  outside  lest 
any  one^f  the  Greeks,  a  counsellor,  should  come 
to  the  tent,  and  see  you.  He  might  inform  Aga- 
memnon, Kae  K€V  dvapkriaur  kvauxr  vtKpdio  ykvqraif 
and  their  might  be  a  delay  {avaphrfo-w)  of  the  re- 
demption (Avo-Aocr)  of  the  body.  Priam  requested  a 
truce.  On  the  twelfth  day  from  that  time  the 
Trojcms  could  be  ready  to  renew  the  war.  Achilles 
agreed.  They  aU  retired  to  rest.  Both  the  other 
gods  and  equestrian  heroes  were  sleeping  all  night 
subdued  by  deep  sleep.  But  sleep  did  not  seize 
Mercury,  the  useful  messenger  (ipiowiov).  He 
thought  of  Priam  and  of  his  saie  return : — 

2tij  5'  op*  virlp  K€<f>aXrja'y  Kol  fiiv  vpotr  fivOov  Unr€V. 
*12  ycpov,  ov  vv  ti  <ro4  y€  /icAct  KaKov  oTov  Id*  €vB€ur 
'AvSpajfriv  €V  &rjiour iVy  cttci  cr*  cmmtcv  *A\iXX€va- 
Kal  vvv  fuv  ^t\ov  vlov  cAvcrao,  iroAXa  S'  IBtoKOMr' 
Scto  8c  Kcv  (iiiov  kqX  rpur  rocra  Sotev  awoiva 
UalSeiT  rot  /JL€r6irur6€  AcAci/ificvoi,  aiK  * Aya fufivinv 
Tvolri  <r  *ATp<4&y<r,  yvctJoxri  8c  waKrco*  A^aioe. 

And  lie  (Mercury)  stood  above  his  (Priam's)  head, 
and  addressed  (Tr/xxr-cctTrcv)  a  word  to  him  (/xiv, 
governed  by  tt/joo-,  which  governs  [lvBov  also,  and  has, 
tiierefore,  a  double  accusative). 

O,  old  man,  truly  any  evil  is  not  a  care  to  you, 
since  (orov)  still  you  sleep  amongst  hostile  men,  when 
AchiUes  has  left  you  untouched  (ciourev) :  and  now, 
indeed,  you  have  ransomed  your  son,  and  you  have 
given  many  (aTroiva — ^ransom  prices) :  but  your  sons 
who  are  left  to  you  would  give  thrice  so  many  ran- 
som prices  of  you  still  alive,  if  Agamemnon,  son  of 
Atreus,  shoula  know  (or  should  nnd  out  that  you 
were  here),  and  all  the  Oreeks  should  know  you. 

The  old  man  feared ;  he  roused  up  his  herald :  Mer- 
cury yoked  the  horses  and  mules  for  them,  and 
drove  them  quickly  through  the  camp ;  nor  did  any 
one  know.  Mercury  drove  them  to  the  passage  of 
the  beautifully  flowing,  the  eddying  river  Xanthus, 
the  offspring  of  Zeus.  Merourv  returned  to  Olympus. 
Priam  and  nis  herald  entered  Trov  in  sorrow  and 
lamentation,  driving  the  horses;  the  mules  carried 
the  dead  body.  The  funeral  rites  in  honour  of 
Hector  were  performed.  The  Iliad  concludes  with 
the  account  of  the  funeral  banquet  in  the  palace  of 
Priam,  and  the  last  line  leaves  them  in  the  oischarge 
of  their  duties  to  the  dead : — 

"Her  01  y  dfAifiieirov  Td<f>ov  "EicTO/XHr  Un^oSdflo^o, 

Iliad  12.  804. 

"Thus  indeed  have  they  carefully  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  steed'-taming  Hector." 

17. — Homer  and  St.  Paul  on  the  gifts  of  God, — 
Folyd&mas  was  son  of  Antenor  by  The&no,  the  sister 
of  Hecdha.  He  married  Lycaste^  a  natural  daughter 
of  Priam.   He  is  aooused  by  some  of  having  betrayed 


his  country  to  the  Oreeks.  Another  of  the  same 
name  was  the  son  of  Panthous.  This  Polyd&mas 
was  bom  on  the  same  night  on  which  Hector  was 
bom.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Trojans,  except 
Hector.  Homer  describes  Polyd&mas,  son  of  Pan- 
thous, as  thus  addressing  Hector : — 

*Ektop,  dfirj-xavoa-  €cnri  irapapprjrot&i  viSixrBai, 
Ooi/cfca  TO  I  TTtpX  SioK€  6(00'  woXefirjia  €pya, 
Tovv€Ka  Kol  povky  tOtkcur  irepitSfuvai  akXtav. 
'AAA*  ovjTdxr  dpua.  trdvra  Swijo'cae  avroo"  cAco'^ai. 
*AAA<^  pkv  yap  c8(i>Ke  Otoa"  vokifirjia  c/oya, 
*AAA^  8'  6p\TfaTvv,  €T€p(^  KiOapiv  Kal  doi&rjv 
"Akkifi  8'  €v  a-TqOtQxri  tlS^I  voov  evpvotra  Zevor 
'Eo'^Aov,  Tov  8c  Tc  TToAAoi  hravpifrKovT  dvBpiatroi^ 
Kal  re  iroAcao*  co'afaxrc,  fmkurra  8c  k  avroor  dvcyvo). 
Avrap  €y<il>v  ipeta  wr  poi  8ok€i  tlvai  dpurra. 

Hector,  you  are  impracticable  in  complying  with 
the  advices  [of  others']  (aAAwv),  because  God  (Oeoo-) 
has  given  to  you  the  works  of  war  in  an  eminent 
degree  (Trcpt).  Do  you  on  this  account  wish  to  have 
more  knowledge  {ir€pnSp£vai)  than  others  in  counsel 
also  ?  But  by  no  means  will  you,  yourself,  be  able  to 
accomplish  all  things  together.  For,  indeed,  God 
(Ocoo-)  has  given  to  one  the  works  of  war,  and  to 
another  the  art  of  dancing,  and  to  another  the  harp 
and  the  song,  and  to  another  the  widely-sounding 
Zeus  has  placed  in  his  breast  a  prudent  mind,  and 
many  men  reap  the  advantage  of  this,  and  he,  him- 
self, especially  knows  it.  (Its  possessor  is  conscious 
of  it).  But  I  will  speak  as  matters  appear  to  me  to 
be  best.— Iliad,  bk.  adii.  726-735. 

JVbn  omnia  possumus  omnes. — Virg.  Ec.  viii.  63. 
'*  We  M  are  not  able  to  do  all  things,^*  is  the  sum  of  the 
matter. 

Ulysses  is  described  by  Homer  as  speaking  thus, 
in  reply  to  Euryalus : — 

Ovraxr  ov  irdvrtaxri  Oeol  yapUvra  8i8oi>criv 
'Av8/)oUriv,  ovT€  if>\niv  ovr  dp  ^pcvoo*  ovr*  ayoptfrvv. 
"Akkoc  pkv  ydp  r  c28oor  aici8v($rc/MKr  ircAec  avi//», 
'AAAa  Stho'  pjop<f:^v  hrtxTi  0Te<^i,  ol*  8^  r'  co*  avrhv 
TepTTOficvoe  Acura-oixrev*  'o  8'  dcrffKLkiitxr  dyopiv€i 
AiSol  fieikt\iriy  p^rd  8^  irp€iFti  dypoptvouriVy 
^pXopjevov  8'  dvd  dtrn)  Seov  wr  tio'Spoitxriv* 
*Akk6(r  8'  dv  cT&xr  u^v  dAiyKtoo*  dOavarouriVt 
'AAA'  oil  04  x^pur  afi^iirc/ourrc<^Taft  circcovcv, 
*il<r  Kal  <rol  cTSocr  pikv  dpiirp€7rhry  ovB€  kIv  Akkuxr 
8v8^  Sido"  TTcv^cftc,  v6ov  8'  airo^coAioo'  ^oxri. 

Odgss.  6.  167-177. 

The  gods  do  not  thus  give  graceful  (gifts  ^pa) 
things  to  all  men,  nor  form,  nor  genius,  nor  eloquence. 
For,  indeed,  one  man  is  more  ungraceful  in  appear- 
ance, but  God  puts  a  graceful  form  upon  his  words 
as  a  crown  (oTc<^ft,  puts  as  a  crown  or  crowns),  and 
(ot)  other  men  deficrhted  look  upon  him:  but  he 
securely  speaks  wiui  sweet  modesty,  and  excels 
amongst  assembled  people,  and  they  look  upon  him 
as  a  god  when  he  goes  through  the  city.  But  again, 
another  is  like  in  form  to  me  immortal  gods :  but 
grace  is  not  set  as  a  crown  (a/i^ftirc/)i<nrc0crai)  upon 
his  wordS)  so  you  also  have  a  graceful  appearancei 
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nor  could  even  God  form  you  otherwise  (make  you 
more  beautiful),  but  as  to  mind  you  are  unskilled, 
(a.iro<f>vkiQa;  out  of  the  tribe  of  wise  men.) — Odvs.  bk. 
vii.  107-177. 

St,  FaiU,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  thus 
describes  divine  gifts.  I  quote  from  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament^  which  has  on  every 
page  two  columns,  one  column  containing  the  Greek, 
the  other  column  containing  our  authorised  version. 
This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  learners: — 

'*  I.  IIc/ol  Bk  Twv  irvfv/iariiccuv,  d^X.<f>oij  ov  BeXfo  vfiaa- 
dyvo€tv.  2.  OtSarc,  on  Wvrj  ^t€,  irpocr  ra  ci&oAa  ra 
a<^ya,  uxr  av  ijyccr^t,  dirayofuvor  3.  Ai,6  yv(apC(ia  vfitv^ 
0T4  ovSeur  ev  Trvcv/xari  $€ov  Xaktav  Aeyct  dvdOefia 
IrifTovVf  Kal  ovSelcr  Svvaraf,  ctTrciv  Kvpiov  It^covv  ct  firj  €v 
irv€VfJMri  dyiifi,  4.  Aiatpeo-eur  6€  \apu(rpATiav  elcrij  rb  8€ 
avTo  irvevfJLa'  5.  Kai  8iatp€a-€ur  BiaKovitav  turu,  #cat  o  avroo- 
Kvpioo"  6.  Kal  5iai/K(reco-  cvcpyi^/jiaroiy  cmtiv,  o  8c  avr^cr 
€OT4  ^€00-  6  lv€py{it}v  TO.  TTavTo.  €v  irafriv.  7.  *EKaoT<^  Sc 
OiOorai  ij  ffiavtpoxrur  tov  Trv^vpa.Twr  irpbo'  to  <rvfi<f>€pov' 
8.  0  /uy  ya/o  Sia  rov  TrvtvpxiToa-  SlBorai  Xoyocr  O"o</>taor, 
akXifi  8c  Xoyoc  yvwcoxr  Kara  to  avro  irv€vpa.'  9.  ^^r€p(^ 
&  TTMrrMT  cy  T$  avry  wvtvfjuxrr  10.  *AA.A^  8^  lv€pyq- 
fiara  8vva/i€<i)v,  oAA^  8c  n-^xx^T/Tcio,  aXA<|>  8^  SiaKpureur 
irvcv/ittTCDV,  €T€/>^  8€  ycvi/  yXoxro-ctJi',  aXA^  8c  €pp.rjv€ia 
ykaxjxrQv  11.  IlaKTa  8c  Tavra  cvc/oyci  to  cv  icat  to 
avTo  irycv/ia,  8iai/oovv  t8t^  cKaoT<^  ica^oKT  /SovAcTai." — 
1  Cor.  xii.  1-11. 

The  Vulgate  gives  the  following  translation  of 
this  passage. 

1.  De  spiritualibus  autem,  nolo  vos  ignorare, 
fratres.  2.  Scitis  quoniam  cimi  Gentes  essetis,  ad 
simulachra  muta  prout  ducebamini  omnes.  3.  Ideo 
notimi  vobis  f  acio,  quad  nemo  in  Spiritu  Dei  loquens, 
dicit  anathema  Jesu.  Et  nemo  potest  dicere,  Domi- 
nus  Jesu,  nisi  in  Spiritu  Sancto.  4.  Divisiones  vere 
gratiarum  Sunt,  idem  autem  Spiritus.  5.  Et  divi- 
siones ministrationum  sunt,  idem  autem  Dominus. 
6.  Et  divisiones  operationum  sunt,  idem  vero  Deus, 
qui  operatur  omnia  in  omnibus.  7.  Unicuique  au- 
tem datur  manifestatio  Spiritus  ad  utilitatem.  8.  Alii 
quidem  per  Spiritum  oatur  Sermo  sapientiad,  alii 
autem  Sermo  scientise  secundum  eundem  Spiritum. 
9.  Alteri  fides  in  eodem  Spiritu,  alii  gratia  Sanitatum 
in  uno  Spiritu.  10.  Alii  operatio  virtutimi,  alii  pro- 
phetia,  alii  discretio  Spirituum,  alii  genera  linguarum, 
alii  interpretatio  Sermonum.  11.  Hroc  autem  omnia 
operatur  \mus  atque  idem  Spiritus,  dividens  sin- 
guHs  prout  vult. 

The  authorised  version  is  as  follows :  the  words  in 
brackets  are  literal  translations  of  the  Greek : — 

I.  Now  [but]  concerning  spiritual  gifts  (8u)/mdv 
understood f  gifts),  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant 
[I  do  not  wish  that  ye  should  bo  ignorant.]  2.  Ye 
know  that  ye  were  Gentiles,  carried  away  [aTrayo/Acvoi, 
led  or  driven  away]  to  dumb  idols  as  ye  were  led. 
3.  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  understand  [yvoipifw  vp.iv, 
I  make  known  to  you]  that  no  man  speaking  by  (ci^) 
the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed,  [saith 
Anathema-Jesus],  and  no  man  [no  one]  can  say  that 
JesuB  is  the  Lord  [can  say  Lord  JesasJ  but  [unless] 
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by  the  Holy  Ghost.  4.  Now  [but]  there  are  diver- 
sities of  gifts,  but  (Se)  the  same  Spirit.  5.  And  there 
are  differences  of  administration,  but  [and]  the  same 
Lord.  6.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but 
it  is  the  same  God  which  [who]  worketh  ^all  [all 
things]  in  all  [persons].  7.  But  the  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  [to  each]  to  profit 
withal  [for  improvement].  8.  For  to  one  is  ^ven  by 
the  S2)irit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  another  me  word 
of  knowledge  by  (^according  to]  the  same  Spirit. 
9.  But  to  another  laith  by  the  same  Spirit,  but  to 
another  gifts  of  healings  by  the  same  Spirit.  10. 
But  to  another  the  workings  of  miracles,  but  to 
another  prophecy,  but  to  another  discemings  of 
spirits,  but  to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  but  to 
another  interpretation  of  tongues.  11.  But  the  one 
and  the  same  Spirit  worketh  all  these  things,  dividing 
to  every  man  severally  as  he  will  [as  he  wishes]. 

St.  Paul  is  writing  concerning  the  extraordinaiy 
power  of  the  Holy  fepirit,  which  was  manifested  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Corinthian  christians.  The 
ordinary  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  certainly  in- 
tended by  St.  Paul,  who  turns  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
a  description  of  the  ordinary  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  extraordinary  power  was  miracle.  The 
ordinary  power  was  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  In- 
visible things  are  set  before  the  mind  in  Kevelations. 
Faith  embraces  them  as  substantial  realities.  Hope 
desires  to  have  possession  of  them.  When  the  soul 
enters  heaven  it  possesses  them.  Faith  is  lost  in 
sight.  Hope  is  lost  in  full  enjoyment.  Charity  or 
love  exists,  and  must  for  ever  live  in  heaven.  The 
earthly  condition  ends.  The  heavenly  condition 
commences. 

The  christian  prays  to  God  for  gifts  and  graces, 
which  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing,  for  eveiy 
grace  is  a  gift  and  every  gift  is  a  grace.  The  Collect 
for  the  seventh  Sunday  cdEter  Trinity  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  matters  of  divine  gifts  which  have  been 
considered.  The  Deity  is  invoked  by  the  use  of  one 
word,  "Lord."  Two  clauses  follow  as  adjectives, 
describing  the  Great  Being  whom  we  invoke.  Four 
petitions  follow.  These  are  offered  up  to  God 
through  the  sole  mediation  of  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man. 

1.  *'  Lord  "  2.  (who  art  the  possessor)  "  of  all  power 
and  might;  3.  who  art  the  author  and  giver  of 
all  good  things :  4.  graft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of 
thy  name:  5.  increase  in  us  true  religion:  6. 
nourish  us  with  all  goodness :  7.  and  of  thy  great 
mercy j  keep  us  in  the  same:  8.  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

The  inspiration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  cleanses  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  enables  the  christian  be<- 
liever  to  yield  the  obedience  of  faith,  perfectiy  to 
love  his  God,  and  worthily  to  magnify  His  holy  name. 
17.  David  finds  a  refuge  withAchish,  king  of  Gath. 
(a.)  David  said  in  his  heart,  "I  shall  one  day  perish 
by  the  hand  of  Saul."  David  determined  to  fly  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  thus  escape  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul.    David  and  his  six  hundred  mea 
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passed  over  unto  Acliisli,  the  son  of  Maoch,  l^g  of 
&ath."  The  men  had  dwelling-places  for  their 
families.  David  had  a  dwelling-place  for  himself 
and  his  two  wives,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  and 
Abigail  the  Carmelitess,  Nabal's  wife  (widow.)  Saul 
was  informed  of  David's  flight,  and  he  sought  no 
more  again  for  him.  David  requested  Aclush  to 
give  to  him  a  city  in  which  he  and  his  men  might 
dwell.  **  Why  should  thy  servant  dwell  in  the  royal 
city  with  thee  ?  "  Achish  gave  Ziklag  to  David,  and 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  Judah.  David  dwelt 
one  year  and  four  months  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines. — ^b.c.  1058. 

(b.)  David  and  his  men  went  toward  £gypt,  toward 
Shur,  a  city  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  desert.  David  invaded  the  Geshurites,  and  the 
Gezrites,  and  the  Amalekites.  He  exterminated  the 
inhabitants,  and  carried  away  their  property,  sheep, 
oxen,  camels,  and  apparel,  and  came  to  Achish.  David 
answered  Achish's  mquiiy  by  saying  that  he  had  gone 
against  the  south  of  JudcJi,  of  the  Jerameelites,  and  of 
the  Kenites.  David  left  no  one  alive  who  could  bring 
tidings  to  Gath.  Achish  believed  David,  and  felt  con- 
fident that  David  had  made  the  Israelites  to  abhor  him, 
therefore  he  shall  be  my  servant  for  over.    B.C.  1058. 

(c.)  The  JPhtlistines  assembled  their  army. — ^Thoy 
detormined  to  invade  Israel.  Achish  told  to  David  that 
he  should  accompany  him  in  this  expedition.  David 
told  to  Achish  that  he  should  know  what  his  servant 
could  do.  This  was  a  crafty  answer.  Achish  pro- 
mised to  make  David  "  keeper  of  his  head,''  that  is, 
'^his  chief  captain."  Samuel  was  ctead.  Saul  had 
put  away  out  of  the  land  the  wizards,  the  witches, 
and  all  who  had  familiar  spirits.'  The  Philistines 
encamped  in  Shunem,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Issachar.  Saul  encamped  in  Gilboa,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  running  north  of  Bethshan,  or  Scytho- 
polis,  the  city  of  the  Scythians,  who  invaded  the 
country  in  the  reig^  of  Josiah,  son  of  Amos,  king  of 
Judah.  It  was  six  hundred  furlongs,  or  seventy-iive 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem.  When  Saul  saw  the 
host  of  the  Philistines  his  courage  failed.  He  folt 
that  he  had  no  army  sufliciently  numerous  and  fur- 
nished with  arms  to  meet  the  army  of  Achish.  Saul 
inquired  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  answered  him  not 
by  dream,  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets.  Abiathar  was 
with  David.  Saul  felt  the  want  of  the  services  of  the 
high  priest. 

(rf.)  Saui  and  the  witch  of  JSndor. — (1.)  Endor  was  a 
city  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  where  Saul's  army  was  encamped.  The  words 
of  the  narrative  of  SauPs  visit  to  the  witch  at  Endor, 
Some  have  believed  that  the  narrative  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  description  of  what  the  writer  thought. 
To  me  the  narrative  describes  what  the  witch  pre- 
tended to  do,  and  what  Saul  in  reality  felt.  The 
witch  pretended  to  have  a  familiar  spirit,  a  spirit  in 
the  other  world,  who  would  answer  to  her  voice  when 
she  called  him  to  her  aid,  after  she  had  invoked  that 
aid  by  certain  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  information 
pretended  to  be  thus  given  has  been  doubtful)  upon 
which,  mitundontood,  or  favourably  to  themseWes 


interpreted,  persons  have  acted  to  their  ruin.  The 
witch  at  Endor  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saul's 
encampment,  must  have  been  visited  by  some  of 
Saul's  soldiers,  was  known  to  them,  and  must  have 
understood  well  the  history  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul, 
of  the  present  invasion  by  the  Philistines,  of  Saul's 
fears,  and  of  David's  wandering  life,  and  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  it.  The  person  of  Saul  was 
remarkable.  He  was  taller  than  other  men.  She 
must  have  known  him  when  he  entered  her  dwelling. 
She  dare  not  pretend  to  understand  that  Saul  was  in 
her  presence.  She  might  expect  destruction  from 
him.  Dissimulation  was  necessary.  She  was  a  ven- 
triloquist. Saul  saw  nothing.  He  heard  the  voice  of 
the  witch,  who  told  him  that  she  saw  Samuel.  The 
witch  was  apparently  terrified  at  the  supposed  appa- 
rition. Saul  was  on  the  ground.  God  had  forsaken 
him.     His  motto  was — 

"  Flectere  bI  nequeo  Buperos,  Acheronta  xnovebo." 

jEnd,  bk.  vii.  312. 

If  I  cannot  prevail  upon  the  gods  above,  I  will 
move  Acheron. 

Saul  received  an  answer,  such  as  he  might  have 
given  to  himseK  in  his  own  tent. 

(2.)  The  narrative  {\st  Sam.  xxviii.  7-25)  contains 
these  particulars.  Saul  told  his  servants  to  seek  a 
woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit.  They  replied, 
There  is  one  at  Endor.  The  army  must  have  known 
that  God  would  not  answer  Saul  **  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets."  They  must  have  consulted 
the  witch  at  Endor  as  to  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing battle,  and  must  have  received  their  answer. 
They  dare  not  let  Saul  know  what  they  did,  lest  they 
should  be  destroyed  by  him  for  consulting  a  witch. 
Saul  disg^sed  himself  and  went.  Two  men  accom- 
panied him.  They  came  to  the  woman  by  night. 
Saul  told  her  to  divine  by  her  familiar  spirit,  and  to 
bring  up  ^^jtti  whom  he  should  name  to  her.  The 
woman  pretended  ignorance  of  Saul's  person,  but 
acknowledged  that  she '  was  restrained  from  such 
practices  by  Saul's  severe  execution  of  the  law  against 
witchcraft.  Saul  sware  to  her,  by  the  Lord,  that  she 
should  not  be  punished  '*  for  this  thing."  From  this 
I  think  that  it  is  evident  she  knew  Saul,  and  that 
Saul  felt  that  she  knew  him.  She  asked,  Whom  shall 
I  bring  up?  Saul  replied,  **  Bring  up  Samuel." 
When  the  woman  perceived  that  Saul  named  Samuel, 
she  disclosed  her  fears  andher  suspicions,  saying,  Why 
hast  thou  deceived  me?  for  thou  art  Saul.  Saul  said 
unto  her.  Be  not  afraid.  What  sawest  thou?  She  re- 
plied, ''I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth." 
She  did  not  say  I  saw  Samuel.  Saul  inquired  the 
form  of  the  person.  The  witch  replied,  **An  old 
man  cometh  up,  and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle." 
Saul  thought  it  was  Samuel.  He  stooped  with  his 
face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself.  The  sup- 
posed Samuel  inquired,  '*  Why  hast  thou  disquieted 
me  to  bring  me  up  ?"  Saul  replied,  "  God  has  for- 
saken me.  The  Philistines  are  against  me."  ''I 
have  called  thee  to  tell  me  what  I  shall  do."  The 
supposed  Samud  reminded  Saul  of  David's  appoint* 
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ment  to  the  kingdom,  of  Saul's  disobedience  in  the 
war  against  Amalek^  of  the  present  distress  as  a 
punislunent,  and  of  the  fatal  battle  on  the  morrow. 
**  To-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me;  and 
the  Lord  shall  deliyer  the  host  of  Israel  into  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines." 

(3.)  Saul  had  eaten  no  bread  during  the  day,  and 
during  that  night.  His  strength  had  departed.  The 
words  of  the  supposed  Samuel  made  him  sore  afraid. 
The  witch  felt  for  Saul.  She  entreated  him  to 
listen  to  her,  as  she  had  listened  to  him.  She 
entreated  him  to  arise  and  to  eat  bread.  Saul  refused. 
His  servants  seconded  the  woman  in  her  efforts  to 
persuade  Saul  to  take  food.  Saul  yielded  to  their 
entreaties,  arose  from  the  earth,  and  sat  upon  the 
bed.  The  woman  had  a  calf  in  the  house.  She 
killed  it.  She  baked  unleayened  bread.  She  dressed 
the  calf.  She  set  the  food  before  Saul  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  they  did  eat.  Then  they  arose  up  and 
went  away  that  night. 

The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  are  in 
heaven.  Moses  and  Elijah  were  on  the  mount  with 
our  Lord,  conversing,  when  Peter  and  James  and 
John  witnessed  our  Lord's  transfiguration.  We  are 
to  come  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-bom  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.  "We 
walk  in  the  light  as  God  is  in  the  light,"  and  ''have 
no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
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(o,)  AchUh  and  David  and  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines.— 1.  The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  to 
Aphek,  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  between 
Mount  Tabor  and  Gilboa.  Aphek  has  the  name  city 
applied  to  it.  The  Israelites  pitched  by  a  fountain 
wHch  is  in  Jezreel,  a  city  of  Judah.  The  Philistines 
suspected  the  Hebrews.  The  princes  of  the  Philis- 
tines asked,  "What  do  these  Hebrews  here?"  Achish 
reasoned  with  the  princes,  that  David  had  been  faith- 
ful to  him  during  "  the  days"  and  "years"  he  had 
been  with  him.  So  long  as  David  had  been  with 
Achish  he  had  conducted  himself  to  the  admiration  of 
Achish.  The  Philistine  princes  insisted  upon  David's 
return  to  Ziklag,  lest  he  should  betray  them  in  the 
battle:  " for  wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himseK 
to  his  master?  Should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of 
these  men?"  They  reminded  Achish  of  David's 
popularity  in  Israel  after  he  had  slain  Gt)liath  of 
Gath. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  Achish  decided  that  he  must 
yield  to  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  He  called 
David.  "He  assured  him  that  he  found  no  fault  in 
him  from  the  day  in  which  he  came  to  him  unto  this 
day.  Nevertheless,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  favour 
thee  not."  Achish,  therefore,  advised  David  to  return 
to  Ziklag,  lest  his  remaining  in  the  camp,  or  on  the 
battle-field,  should  be  displeasing  to  the  lords  of 
the  Philistines.  David  inquired  what  he  had  done 
to  excite  suspicion.  Achish  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  David:  yet  he  said,  the  princes  of  the 
Philistines  have  said,  "  he  shall  not  go  up  with  us  to 
the  battle."  Achish  advised  David  to  arise  early, 
and  to  retire  with  his  men  on  the  morrow.  David 
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followed  the  advice  of  Achish,  and  on  the  morrow 
returned  to  Ziklag.  The  Philistines  went  up  to 
Jezreel. 

David  and  the  Amalehites. — (1.)  The  scene  at 
Ziklag  was  miserable.  A  city  in  ruins.  Property 
had  disappeared.  The  Amalekites  had  invaded 
the  south,  nad  burned  Ziklag  by  fire,  had  deprived 
no  person  of  life,  and  had  carried  all  away  both 
great  and  small.  David  and  his  men  had  been  more 
than  two  days  on  their  journey  back  to  Ziklag.  This 
scene  of  misery,  their  city  destroyed,  their  property 
plundered,  their  wives  and  children  taken  captive, 
was  the  cause  of  distress  to  David  and  his  men. 
They  wept  till  they  had  no  power  to  weep.  David's 
two  wives  were  taken  captives,  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  the  wife  of  Nabal  the 
Carmelite. 

(2.)  In  this  distress  the  people  spake  of  stoning 
David.  He  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord.  David's 
men  were  outlaws,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
civilize.  They  shewed  great  natural  affection  when 
they  wept  for  the  loss  of  their  wives  and  of  their 
children.  Still,  their  speaking  of  stoning  David  is 
an  evidence  of  their  savage  nature  being  yet  un- 
subdued by  civilization.  David  called  on  Abiathar, 
Abimelech's  son,  to  bring  to  him  the  Ephod.  David 
enquired  of  the  Lord,  Shall  I  pursue,  and  shall  I 
overtake  this  troop?  The  answer  was  favourable — 
"Pursue.  You  shall  overtake  them,  and  without 
fail  recover  all."  David  and  his  six  hundred  men 
marched  as  far  as  the  brook  Besor.  Two  himdred 
men  remained  at  the  brook  Besor,  they  were  too  faint 
to  proceed  further.  David  and  four  hundred  men  con- 
tinued their  march.  The  men  found  an  Egyptian  in 
the  field.  They  brought  him  to  David.  They  gave 
to  the  Egyptian  bread,  water,  a  piece  of  a  cake  of 
figs,  and  two  clusters  of  raisins.  He  ate  and  drank, 
and  was  refreshed.  He  had  been  three  days  and 
three  nights  without  food.  When  his  spirit  came 
again,  he  shewed  his  gratitude  to  his  new  friends  by 
informing  them  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  servant  to 
an  Amalekite,  that  he  fell  sick  three  days  since,  that 
his  master  had  left  him  in  the  field  where  David's 
men  had  foimd  him,  and  that  his  master  had  gone 
with  the  army.  He  said,  We  invaded  the  souUi  of 
the  Cherethites,  the  coast  of  Judah,  the  south  of 
Caleb,  and  we  burned  Ziklag  with  fire.  David 
asked  him,  "Wilt  thou  bring  me  down  to  this  com- 
pany?" The  man  consented  to  do  so,  if  David  would 
swear  not  to  kill  him,  or  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
Amalekites.  David  consented.  The  young  man 
brought  down  David  and  his  men,  who  beheld  the 
Amalekites  spread  abroad  upon  the  earth,  eating  and 
drinking  and  dancing.  David  smote  them  from  the 
twilight  even  unto  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 
There  escaped  not  one  of  them,  save  four  hundred 
young  men  who  rode  upon  camels  and  fled.  David 
recovered  all  the  property  and  people  taken  from 
Ziklag.  David  rescued  his  two  wives.  "  David  re- 
covered all."  Bezor— or  Bosor — a  brook  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  Gaza  and  Bhino- 
oorura,  or  between  Bhinooorura  and  Egypt 
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(3.)  David,  on  Hs  return,  met  the  two  hnndred  men 
whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Bosor.  They  came  to 
meet  David  and  hiB  men.  David  saluted  them.  The 
men  of  Belial  who  were  with  David  determined  to 
give  their  wives  and  their  children  to  the  two 
hundred,  and  to  let  them  depart.  They  agreed  l^at 
they  would  not  give  to  them  any  part  of  the  spoil. 
David  would  not  allow  these  men  to  deal  in  such  a 
churlbh  manner  with  their  brethren.  David  made  a 
wise  law  upon  which  he  then  acted,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  be  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Israel — 
''  As  is  his  part  who  goeth  down  to  the  battle— so  shall 
his  part  be  who  tarrieth  by  the  stuff.  They  shaU 
be  both  alike."  And  when  David  came  to  Ziklag,  he 
sent  of  the  spoil  to  the  elders  of  Judah,  saying, 
'^  Behold  a  present  for  you  of  the  spoil  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord."  He  sent  presents  to  the  elders  in 
Bethel,  in  South  Eamoth,  in  Jattir,  in  Aroer,  in 
Siphmoth,  in  Eshtemoa,  in  Bachal,  in  the  cities  of 
the  Jerhamulites,  in  the  cities  of  the  Kenites,  in 
Hormah,  in  Chorashan,  in  Athach,  in  Hebron,  and 
to  all  the  places  where  David  himself  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt.  David  was  wise.  He  con- 
ciLiated  his  old  acquaintances.  He  shewed  to  them 
all,  that  he  had  a  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
kindness  to  himself  and  to  his  men. 

1.  The  elders  of  Judah  were  his  chief  supporters 
in  his  outlawed  condition.  2.  Bethel,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  3.  South  Eamoth,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  Josh.  xiz.  8,  called  South  Ramoth  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Ramoth  Oilead,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan.  4.  Jattir,  the  same  as  Ether,  Josh, 
XV.  42,  according  to  Cdhnet  Perhaps  Jattir  was  in  the 
mountains,  and  belonged  to  Judah.  5.  Aroer,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Omon,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  6.  Sipnoth,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Slm)ham'(JVttm.  xxxiv.  10), 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan.  7.  Eshtemoa,  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — {Josh,  xv.  50.)  8.  Rachal, 
a  place  unknown.  Not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
Biole.  David  did  conceal  himself  in  Hachilah,  till 
the  2Kphites  endeavoured  to  betray  him  to  Saul. — 
(1  Sam,  xxiii.  19.)  Calmet  conjectures  that  Rachal 
is  the  same  as  Hachilah.  9.  Jerahmeelites. — (See 
1  Sam,  xxvii.  10.)  10.  The  Kenites,  a  very  small 
tract  of  country  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  11. 
Hormah,  a  general  name  for  those  cities  which  be- 
longed to  Arad,  king  of  Canaan.  They  were  devoted 
to  destruction  by  the  Hebrews. — Num.  xxi.  1-3. 
Thence  called  Hormah,  utter  destruction.  12.  Chor- 
ashan. Perhaps  the  same  as  Ashan  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah. — Josh,  xv.  42.  Afterwards  given  to  Simeon. 
— Josh,  xix.  7.  13.  Hebron,  a  place  which  sheltered 
David  against  Saul,  and  Absalom  against  David. 
Hebron,  or  Chebron,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Canaan,  situated  on  an  eminence,  built  seven 
years  before  Tunis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  It 
was  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  the 
same  distance  north  of  Beersheba.  It  is  supposed 
that  Hebron  was  foimded  by  Arba,  an  ancient  ^ant 
of  Palestine.  From  him  it  was  called  Kirjath-Arba, 
Arba's  City. — Josh,  xiv.  15.    Its  present  name  is 


El-Hhal.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  four 
hundred  Arabs.  They  are  mutinous.  In  Hebron 
David  was  proclaimed  king.  In  Hebron  David 
reigned  seven  years  before  the  death  of  Ishbosheth, 
Saul's  son,  who,  during  those  seven  years,  was  David's 
competitor  in  the  kingdom. 

fg.J  The  death  of  Saul,— The  Philistines  fought 
against  Israel.  The  men  of  Israel  fled,  and  f  eU  slain 
in  Mount  Gilboa.  The  Philistines  pursued  Saul  and 
his  sons.  The  Philistines  slew  Jonathan,  Abinadab, 
and  Melchishuah,  Saul's  sons.  Saul  felt  the  arrows 
of  the  Philistine  archers.  **  He  was  sore  wounded  of 
the  archers."  Saul  commanded  his  armour-bearer 
to  thrust  him  through  with  his  sword,  "lest  the 
Philistines  thrust  me  through  and  abuse  me."  '*But 
his  armour-bearer  would  not,  for  he  was  sore  afraid." 
''  Therefore  Saul  took  a  sworid  and  fell  upon  it.  His 
armour-bearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead.  He  likewise 
fell  upon  his  sword,  and  died  with  Saul."  "  So  Saul 
died,  and  his  three  sons,  and  his  armour-bearer,  and 
aU  his  men,  that  same  day  together;"  the  day  after 
the  night  scene  in  the  dwelling  of  the  witch  of  Endor. 
The  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  seeing  that  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  dead,  and  not  knowing  who  was  to 
save  them  from  their  enemies,  forsook  the  cities 
which  they  occupied,  and  fled.  The  Philistines  came 
and  dwelt  in  these  cities. — b.o.  1056. 

"Saul  and  his  armour-bearer  died  by  the  same 
sword."  That  his  armour-bearer  died  by  his  own 
sword  is  out  of  all  doubt :  the  text  expressly  tells  us 
so :  and  that  Saul  perished  by  the  same  sword  is 
sufficiently  evident.  "  Draw  thy  sword,"  says  he  to 
him,  "and  thrust  me  throueh,"  which,  when  he 
refused,  Saul  (says  the  text)  took  the  sword — ^the  very 
sword — and  fell  upon  it.  What  sword  ?  Not  his  oum^ 
for  then  the  text  would  have  said  so;  but  in  the 
plain  natural  grammatical  construction,  the  sword 
before  mentioned  must  be  the  sword  now  referred  to, 
that  is,  his  armour-bearer's. — 1  Chron.  x.  4-5. 

Now  it  is  the  established  tradition  of  all  the  Jewish 
nation  that  this  armour-bearer  was  Jheg^  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  discredited ;  and  if  so, 
then  Saul  and  his  executioner  both  fell  by  the 
weapon  by  which  they  had  before  massacred  the 
priests  of  Gk)d.  "  So  Brutus  and  Cassitu  killed  them- 
selves by  the  same  swords  by  which  they  stabbed 
Casar,  and  Calippus  was  stabbed  by  the  same  sword 
by  which  he  staboed  Dio." — Dr,  Belaney, 

2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  battle,  the  Philistines 
came  to  strip  the  slain.  They  found  Saul  and  his 
three  sons  fallen  in  the  Moimt  GKlboa.  They  cut  off 
his  head  (perhaps,  also,  the  heads  of  his  three  sons), 
and  stripped  off  his  armour.  They  sent  into  the  land 
of  the  Hiilistines  round  about,  to  publish  it  in  the 
house  of  their  idols  and  among  the  people.  They 
put  his  armour  in  the  house  of  Ashtoreth.  (David 
put  the  sword  of  Goliath  in  the  tabernacle.)  This 
offering  to  the  Deity  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  was  in  acknowledgment  of  the  victory  n*anted 
by  the  Deity.  The  Philistines  fastened  SauTs  body 
tothewallofBethshan.    (See  2imI /Som.  xxi.  12.)    The 
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heads  of  Saul's  sons  may  have  been  cut  off.  Their 
bodies  were  taken  down  from  the  wall,  although  we 
have  not  any  account  that  they  were  fastened  to  the 
wall.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  When  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  de- 
termined to  oppress  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  they  appealed  to  Saul,  who  defeated  Nahash 
and  delivered  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead. 
These  people  remembered  the  kindness  of  Saul, 
{Ut  Sam.  xi.  1).  All  the  valiant  men  arose.  They 
went  all  night.  They  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and 
the  bodies  of  his  sons,  from  the  walls  of  Bethshan; 
they  returned  to  Jabesh,  and  there  they  burned  the 
bodies.  The  bodies  must  have  been  decaying  and 
not  fit  for  embalming.  **  They  took  their  bones  and 
biuied  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven 
days."  This  was  a  testimony  of  their  respectful 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  shewed  to  them  by  Saul, 
and  a  proof  that  they  felt  deeply  the  very  great 
calamity  which  God  had  sent  upon  Israel. 

3.  God  gave  to  them  a  king  in  his  anger.  The 
reign  of  Saul  has  been  considered  useless.  He  was 
valiant.  He  gained  victories  over  the  enemies  of 
Israel.  The  people  would  have  a  king.  They  re- 
jected the  Lord  from  being  their  king.  Saul  was 
himible  at  first,  because  he  had  no  prospects  of  such 
promotion  as  that  which  afterwards  f eU  to  his  lot. 
He  was  an  himible  young  man.  He  was  jealous, 
envious,  and  violent  in  his  anger.  He  cruelly  or- 
dered ^e  murder  of  the  priests  at  Nob.  He  was 
a  brave  general.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  a  bad 
king.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  army.  Samuel  was 
the  statesman  and  the  lawyer.  Saul  had  not  those 
abilities  which  constitute  the  greatness  of  a  king. 
He  assumed  the  ofQ.ce  of  the  priesthood,  and  ofi'ered 
sacrifices,  not  waiting  for  Samuel.  He  certainly  did 
not  obey  the  command  of  God  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Amalekites.  He  did  not  repent.  He 
evaded  in  his  conversation  with  Samuel  the  confes- 
sion of  his  disobedience.  He  made  that  confession 
when  it  was  worthless  and  graceless  by  previous 
excuses  and  efforts  to  conceal  his  disobedience.  His 
command  that  no  man  should  eat  or  drink  till  the 
evening,  and  that  death  should  be  the  punishment 
of  any  man  who  transgressed  the  law,  was  unwise, 
and  led  to  consequences  which  Saul  had  not  fore- 
seen. 

After  all  which  may  be  laid  against  Saul's  char- 
acter as  a  king,  his  ashes  were  embalmed  in  the 
tears  of  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead.  The  death  of 
Saul  and  of  his  three  sons,  is  a  source  of  melancholy 
regret  to  every  reader  of  his  history.  And  a  wish 
arises  that  he  had  been  possessed  of  piety,  of  wisdom 
to  legislate,  and  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
God.  With  these  gifts  and  graces  his  life  would 
have  been  a  course  of  prosperity;  and  his  death 
would  have  been  a  subject  of  consoling  reflection. 
But  Saul  had  not  these  gifts  and  graces.  God  ap- 
pointed a  king  who  had  them. 
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CHAPTER  V- 

1.  David  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa, — 1.  David  had 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites,  and 
had  been  two  days  in  Ziklag,  when  a  man  came  to 
him  out  of  the  camp  of  Saul,  having  his  clothes  rent 
and  earth  upon  his  head ;  he  fell  upon  the  earth 
and  did  obeisance.  David  asked,  **  Whence  comest 
thou?"  He  replied,  '*Out  of  the  camp  of  Israel." 
David  asked,  **  How  went  the  matter?"  The  Amale- 
kite  replied,  *'  The  people  are  fled  from  the  battle. 
Many  of  the  people  are  fallen  and  dead;  and  Saul 
and  Jonathan  his  son  are  dead  also."  David  asked 
the  young  man,  "  How  knowest  thou  that  Saul  and 
Jonathan  his  son  are  dead?"  The  young  man  told 
him,  **I  happened  by  chance  on  Mount  Gilboa  (did 
this  young  man  go  there  to  plunder  the  slain;  did 
he  happen,  by  chance,  to  plunder  Saul?)  behold, 
Saul  leaned  upon  his  spear,  and  lo,  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  followed  hard  after  him.  Saul  looked  bo- 
hind  him.  He  saw  me.  He  called  to  me.  I  answered. 
He  inquired,  *Who  art  thou?'  I  replied.  An  Ama- 
lekite.  He  replied,  'Stand  upon  me  and  slay  me,' 
— Ort  Kar€(rx€  fjx  ctkotcxt  Seii^di',  on  iratra  rj  ^XV  f^^ 
€v  6/A0&, — 'because  a  terrible  darkness  has  seized  me, 
because  all  my  life  is  in  me.'  I  stood  upon  him 
and  slew  him,  because  I  was  sure  that  he  could  not 
live  after  that  he  was  fallen;  and  I  took  the  crown 
which  was  upon  his  head,  and  the  bracelet  which  was 
upon  his  arm,  and  have  brought  them  hither  unto 
my  lord."  David  and  his  men  received  these  tidings 
with  expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  They  rent 
their  clothes.  They  mourned.  They  wept.  They 
fasted  until  even.  They  felt  as  patriots.  They 
lamented  the  fate  of  SaaL  and  of  Jonathan  his  son, 
and  of  the  house  of  Israel,  because  the  defeat  proved 
that  God  had  delivered  Israel  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

2.  David  called  the  young  man,  the  Amalekite,  who 
brought  these  evil  tidings,  and  said  unto  him,  ''How 
wast  thou  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth  thy  hand  to 
destroy  the  Lord's  anointed?"  David  ordered  one  of 
his  young  men  to  slay  the  young  man,  the  Amalekite. 
David  was  obeyed.  The  young  man  smote  him  that 
he  died.  David  addressed  the  Amalekite  thus,  "Thy 
blood  be  upon  thy  head.  For  thy  mouth  hath 
testified  against  thee,  saying  'I  have  slain  the  Lord's 
anointed,'  "  Dr.  Delaney  remarks,  that  "An  Amale- 
kite took  the  crown  from  off  the  head  of  Saul,  which 
(crown)  he  had  forfeited  by  his  disobedience  in  the 
case  of  Amalek.  This  young  Amalekite  had  plun- 
dered the  dead  body  of  Sam,  and  endeavoured  to 
impose  upon  David.  He  acted  in  perfect  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  David.  He  endeavoured  to  im- 
pose upon  David  who  could  impose  upon  other 
people.  The  Amalekite  was  a  practised  liar.  But 
he  was  beaten  by  David,  who  had  beaten  Achish  and 
his  court  and  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines  by 
Ijing.  Yet  David  afterwards  wrote,  '  He  who  telleth 
lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight.'  The  sorrows  of 
David  for  the  loss  which  his  ooimtiy  had  sufitained 
was  sincere." 
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3.  Th$  Song  of  the  Bow, — David  composed  a  tsouff 
of  lamentation  over  Said,  and  Jonathan  his  son,  and 
commanded  the  people  of  Judah  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren this  *'  Song  of  the  Bow."  It  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher,  **the  upright." — Sep,  **The  book 
of  the  law." — Jonathan,  The  Arabic  says,  "Behold  it 
written  in  the  book  of  Ashee:  this  is  the  book  of 
Samuel."  *'  This  lamentation  is  justly  admired  as  a 
picture  of  distress,  the  most  tender  and  the  most 
striking;  unequally  divided  by  grief  into  longer  and 
shorter  breaks,  as  nature  could  pour  them  forth  from 
a  mind  interrupted  by  the  alternate  recurrence  of  the 
most  lively  images  of  love  and  greatness.  His 
reverence  for  Saul  and  his  love  for  Jonathan  have 
the  strongest  colourings;  but  their  greatness  and 
bravery  came  full  upon  him,  and  are  expressed  with 
peculiar  energy."  David  was  himself  a  warrior, 
in  every  part  of  the  song  he  expresses  his  grief  for 
the  fall  of  the  warrior.  "How  are  the  mighty 
iollenV'—See  Dr.  A,  Clarke, 

The  following  is  the  Septuagint  version,  from  the 
text  of  Tischendorf : — 

2nd  Saml.  i.  19. — "  SryJA-oxrov  'lo'par^K  kir\p  twv 
TtOvrjKOTiov  hrl  ra  vxjni  <rov  rpavfiaTiiov''  ircMr  hrecrav 
Svvaroi ;  firf  dvayy€CX,'i)T€  iv  TW^  koI  firf  euayycAtcn/cr^c 
€V  Taur  €^68our  'AcricaXcovos,  /i?}  ttotc  €v<f>pav6{a(ri 
dvyaT€p€or  t(3v  dkXo<f>vX(aVj  firj  irore  dyakXidcruyirraL 
$vyaT€p€(r  twv  aircpiTfirJTCiV  "Opif  ra  iv  TeXpove  firj 
Kara^dTUi  8p6<ro<r  koI  fir^  vctot  €<f>*  vfiaxr^  icai  dypbi 
dirap^taVf  ort  Ikci  Trpo(ria\6i(r$rf  Bvpfha-  Swarwi/*  Ovpeoa- 
DaovA  ovK  €)(plcr6rj  €V  iXaiia,  diif>  dipxiroa'  rpavfiaritov  Kal 
aTTo  OTcaToo"  8warc3v  to^oi'  l<avdOav  ovk  djr€aTpd<f>rj 
K€vov  €ur  TO,  oTTuro},  Kal  pofi<f>aia  SaovA  ovk  dvkKap.\p€ 
Ktvri.  Sa^vA  Kal  Icoea^av  oe  riyairqpJkvoi  Kal  upaioe  6v 
SurK€\(ji)purfi€VOL.  k\nrp€7rkur  iv  rrj  fo)?}  avrwv,  Kal  rto 
Oavdrta  avrwv  6v  Si€)(0}pur6T](rav'  virlp  acrowr  Kov<^t,  Kal 
VTT^p  ktovraa-  ^KpaTaiiad-qfrav,  OvyarkptiT  Icr/jaiJA  hrl 
DaovA  KAaurare,  tov*  cvStSiKTicoi'Ta  v/icwr  KOKiva  fiera 
KocTfiov  vfidiv  TOV  dva<f>€povra  Koa-pov  ^pvcovv  arl  ra 
cv8v/ibara  vpiav.  nwo"  €ir€<rav  Swarol  ev  pkortti  rov 
voXkp^Vf  ^ItiivdSav  hrl  ra  vij/rj  <rov  rpavpjarlac  'aAyw  kvl 
crot,  dj8€X(f>k  pov  'Iiovddav  ^paiiodtfcr  (r<fi6Spaf  kdavpjaor-' 
rtoOri  Iff  dydirqo'iG'  cov  €/ioe  virkp  dydTnftriv  yvvaiKtav, 
IldxT-  hr€irav  Svvarolj  koI  diriaXovro  aKtinj  irokepiKa," 

"St^Auktov,  Erect  a  funeral  monimient,  0  Israel,  for 
the  slain — ^the  slain  upon  the  heights:  how  have  the 
mighty  fallen !  Announce  it  not  in  Gath.  Make  it 
not  good  news  in  the  (k^oSour)  outgoings  of  Ashkelon, 
lest  at  any  time  (irorc)  the  (laughters  of  the  Philis- 
tines should  rejoice,  lest  at  any  time  the  daughters 
of  the  uncircumcised  (tcDv  dwcptrprjrtav)  should  sing 
with  joy  (dyaAAtcurcoKTai).  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let 
no  dew  nor  rain  descend  upon  you,  [and  let  there 
be  upon  you  ]  no  fields  of  first  fiuits ;  because 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  borne  as  a 
burthen  {vpoa-taxOiO'dT)) ;  the  shield  of  Saul  was  not 
anointed  with  oil.  From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and 
from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,  the  bow  of  Jonathan  was 
not  carried  back  empty  to  the  rear  (cwr  ra  Wmtw), 
and  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  (avcica/i^c)  not  emp^ 
(xcvi^).    Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  beloved  and  grace- 


ful, were  not  divided.  Honourable  (cvirpcTrcur)  in 
their  life,  and  in  their  death  not  divided.  Above 
eagles  (light  on  the  wing)  swift  (/cov</k>i),  and 
above  lions  they  were  strong.  Daughters  of  Israel, 
weep  for  Saul,  who  put  upon  you  scarlet  with  your 
ornaments,  who  put  golden  ornament  upon  your  gar- 
ments. How  have  the  mighty  f aUen  in  the  midst  of 
the  war!  Jonathan,  upon  thy  high  places,  the  slain, 
^liavddav  kirl  ra  oijrq  aov  rpavpanai,  ["This  sentence  is 
imperfect,  therefore,  the  more  beautiiui.  David  was 
unable  to  utter  what  he  felt  was  true,  that  Jonathan 
could  be  found  on  the  high  places,  amongst  the  slain. 
He,  therefore,  in  grief,  which  deprived  him  of  utter- 
ance for  perfect  expression,  exclaimed,  'Jonathan, 
upon  thy  high  places ' — ^the  question  is  suggested, 
Who  are  his  companions  there?  The  answer  is  given, 
rpavpuariai — the  slain.]  I  grieve  for  thee,  my 
brother  Jonathan:  thou  wert  very  graceful  to  me 
[the  manner  of  Jonathan  towards  David  is  thus 
described] :  thy  love  for  me  was  wonderful,  above  the 
love  of  women — (above  the  love  which  women  enter- 
tain and  manifest).  How  have  the  mighty  faUen, 
and  the  weapons  of  war  perished !  " 

The  name  of  this  song,  **The  Song  of  the  Bow," 
was  given  by  David  to  remind  the  Israelites  that  the 
bow  of  the  Philistines  had  prevailed  over  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  battle  of  Gilboa.  He  intended  that  they 
should  teach  their  children  the  song,  that  they  might 
learn  whence  arose  the  defeat,  and  by  what  means  a 
similar  ccdamity  might  be  avoided.  The  composition 
is  that  of  a  poet.  The  design  is  that  of  a  politician. 
The  matter  is  purely  secular.  There  is  in  the  song 
no  revelations  from  God. 

The  Vulgate  gives  the  following  translation  of  the 
Song  of  the  Bow: — 

"  Conaidera  Israel  pro  his,  qui  mortui  sunt  super  excels*  tua 
▼ulnerati.  Inclyti,  Israel,  super  xnontes  tuos  interfecti  sunt ; 
quomodo  ceciderunt  fortes  Y  Nolite  annunciare  in  Gath — neque 
anntmciatis  in  compitis  Ascalonis ;  ne  forte  letentur  fili»  Philis- 
tiaiD,  ne  exultent  fiiliffi  indrcumcisorum.  Montes  GelboS,  neo 
roe,  nee  pluvia  veniant  super  vos,  neque  sint  agri  pimitiarum ; 
quia  ibi  abjectus  est  clypeus  fortium,  clypeus  Saul,  quasi  non 
esset  unctus  oleo.  A  sanguine  interf ectorum,  ab  adipe  fortium, 
Sagittu  JonathfB  nunquam  rediit  retrorsum  ^t  gladius  Saul  nou 
est  reversus  inanis.  Saul  et  Jonathan  amabiles,  et  decori  in  vita 
sua,  in  morte  quoque  non  sunt  divisi ;  acquilis  velociores,  leonibus 
fortiores.  Filise  Israel,  super  Saul  flete,  qui  vestiebat  vos  coccino 
in  delidis,  qui  prebehat  omamenta  aurea  cultui  vestro.  Quo- 
modo ceciderunt  fortes  in  prcelio  !  Jonathan  in^excelsis  tuis  occisus 
est  I  Doleo  super  te,  frater  mi  Jonatha,  decore  nimis,  et  ama- 
bilis  super  amorem  muUerum.  Sicut  nuUer  unicum  amaiJUium 
mum,  ita  ego  te  dilig^mm.  ['*  As  a  mother  loves  her  only  son,^Bo 
I  did  love  you."  These  words  have  been  added.]  Quomo<lo 
ceciderunt  robusti,  et  pericrunt  anna  bellioa." 

^*  Et  preccpit  ut  docerent  filios  Judas  Arcum ;  sicut 
Scriptum  est  in  Libro  justorum  et  ait." 

"And  he  (David)  instructed  (them)  that  they  should 
teach  the  sons  of  Juda  the  Bow."    And  he  says : — 

**  Consider,  0  Israel,  for  those  who  wounded  are 
dead  upon  thy  heights.  The  illustrious,  0  Israel, 
are  slain  upon  thy  mountains.  How  have  the  brave 
fallen !  Aimounce  it  not  in  Gath.  Announce  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon,  lost  by  chance  the  daughters 
of  the  Philistines  rejoice— lest  the  daughters  of  the 
uncircumoised  exalt.     Mountains   of  Gilboa,  may 
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neither  dew  nor  rain  come  upon  you,  nor  may  there  be 
lands  of  first  fruits,  because  there  the  shield  of  the 
brave  was  thrown  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  anointed  with  oil.  From  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  and  from  the  fat  of  the  brave,  the  arrow  of 
Jonathan  never  returned  to  the  rear,  and  the  sword 
of  Saul  was  not  brought  back  empiy.  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  amiable  and  graceful  in  their  lives,  in 
death  also  were  not  divided.  Swifter  than  eagles, 
braver  than  lions. 

Daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed 
you  with  purple  in  delights;  who  gave  golden 
ornaments  to  your  dress.  How  have  the  brave  fallen 
in  the  battle  !    Jonathan  has  been  slain  in  your  high 

S laces.  In  excess  of  pleasing  gracefulness  (nimis 
ulce  decore),  above  yourself,  my  brother  Jonathan ; 
and  loving  above  the  love  of  women.  [Sicut  unicum 
amat  filium  suum,  ita  ego  te  diligebam.  As  a  mother 
loves  her  only  son,  so  did  I  love  thee,  Jonathan.] 
How  have  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished !     (  Vulgate,  2  8am,  1  c.) 

''  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  noble  original 
without  finding^  every  word  swollen  by  a  sigh  or 
broken  by  a  sob,  A  heart  pregnant  with  distress, 
and  strivinfi^  to  utter  expressions  descriptive  of  its 
feelings,  which  are  repeatedly  interrupted  by  an 
excess  of  grief,  is  most  sensibly  painted  throughout 
the  whole.  Even  an  English  reader  may  be  con- 
vinced of  this  from  the  following  specimen  in 
European  characters: — 

"  19.  HatBtsebi  Yishrael  al  bamotheycha  chalal ; 
Eych  napheln  gfibborim ; 

*'  20.  Al  taggidu  begath, 

Al  tebasBara  bechutsoth  AshkeloD  ; 
Pen  tismachnah  benoth  Peliahtim, 
Pen  taalozenah  benoth  haarelim. 

*<21.  Harey  baggilboa  al  taL 

Veal  matar  aleycbem  usedey  temmoth ; 

Ki  sham  nigal  magen  Gibborim, 

Magen  Shaul  keley  Maschiach  baBhshamen  ! 

**  22.  Middam  Chalalim,  mecheleb  gibborim, 
Kesheth  Yehothan  lo  nashog  achor ; 
Yechereb  Shanl  lo  thaahub  reykam. 

"  28.  Shaul  Vihonathan, 

Hannechabim  vehanneimim  bechaiycyhem, 
Ubemotham  lo  niphradu, 
Minnesharim  kallu,  mearayoth  gabera ! 

"  24.  Benoth  Yishrael  el  Shaul  becheynah  ; 
HammalbiBchem  shani  im  adanim, 
Hammaalch  adi  zahab  al  lebushechen. 

**  25.  Eych  naphelu  gibborim  bethoch  hammilehamah  1 
Yehonathan  al  bamotheycha  chalal ! 

**  26.  Tsar  11  aleycha  achi 

Yehonathan  naamta  li  meod, 

Niphleatha  ahabatheca  li  meahabath  nashim  1 

"  27.  Eych  naphelu  gibborim 

Yaiyobeda  keley  milchamah  I " 

**  I%e  last  three  verses  in  this  sublime  lamentation 
have  sense  and  sound  so  connected  as  to  strike  every 
reader." — Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

''.Dr.  Kenniootti  from  whom  I  have  taken  several 
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of  the  preceding  remarks,  gives  a  fine  Latin  version  of 
this  song,  which  I  here  subjoin." — Dr,  A,  Clarke: — 

"O  decos  Israelis,  super  excelsa  tua  MILES  ! 
Quomodo  cuiderunt  Fortes  ! 

Nolite  indicare  in  Gatho, 
Nolite  indicare  in  pUteis  Aseelonis  : 
Ne  laetentur  fills  Philistceorum, 
Ne  exultant  fills  incircumcisorum. 

Montes  Gilboani,  super  yos 
Nee  ros,  nee  pluVia  neque  agri  primitiarum  : 
Ibi  enim  abjoctus  fuit  clypeus  fortium, 
Clypeus  Saulls,  arma  inuncti  oleo  : 

Sine  dangulne  militum, 

Sine  adlpe  fobtium, 
Arcus  Jonathams  non  retrocesserat : 
Gladiusque  Saub's  non  redlerat  incassum, 

Saul  et  Jonathan 
Amabiles  erant  et  jucundi  in  vitis  suis, 
Et  in  morte  sua  non  separati 

Prs  aoquilis  velooes ! 

Prs  leonibus  fortes  ! 
Fills,  Israelis  deflete  Saulem  : 
Qui  cocdno  cum  delicUs  tob  vestirit, 
Qui  vestibus  vestris  omamenta  imposuit  aurea ! 
Quomodo  ceclderunt  Fortes  !  in  medio  belli ! 

O  Jonathan,  super  excelsa  tua  MILES ! 

Yersor  in  angustiis,  tui  causa^ 
Frater,  mi  Jonathan ! 
Mihi  fuisti  admodum  jucundus  1 
Mihi  tuus  amor  admodum  mirabillB  1 

Mulierum  exuperaus  amomn ! 

Quomodo  ceciderunt  fortes, 
£t  perierunt  arma  belli  1 

It  may  assist  the  yoimg  student,  if  I  add  a  literal 
translation  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Latin  version  of  the 
original  Hebrew: — 

O  glory  of  Israel,  upon  thy  heights  a  soldier  1 

How  have  the  brave  fallen  ! 

Do  not  teU  it  in  Gath, 
Do  not  teU  it  in  the  streets  of  Aakelon, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  exult. 

Mountains  of  Gilboa,  upon  you 

Neither  dew,  nor  rain,  nor  fields  of  first  fruits. 
For  there  was  thrown  away  the  shield  of  the  brave^ 
The  shield  of  Saul,  unancinted,  as  to  his  anns,  with  oil! 

Without  the  blood  of  soldien, 

Without  the  fat  of  the  hravCf 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  had  not  came  back, 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  had  not  returned  in  vain. 

Saul  and  Jonathan 
Were  amiable  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
And  in  their  death  not  separated. 
Before  eagles  swift ! 
Before  lions  brave ! 

Daughters  of  Israel,  weep  for  Saul, 

Who  clad  you  in  scarlet  with  delights, 
Who  put  golden  ornaments  upon  your  garments  ! 
How  have  the  brave  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  war! 

0  Jonathan,  upon  thy  heights^  a  eoldier  ! 

1  am  in  a  straight,  {venor  in  AngustUs)  for  thy  sake. 
My  brother,  Jonathan  I  {tui  causa) 

To  me  thou  hast  been  very  pleasant  t 

To  me  thy  love  has  been  very  wonderful  I 

Rising  far  above  {exuperant)  the  love  of  women  1     (the 
How  have  the  brave  fallen,      (love  which  ioohmii  have) 
And  the  arms  of  war  perished! 

4.  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  was  directed  by 
the  Lord  to  go  up  to  Hebron  (given  to  Judah). 
David's  two  wives  accompanied  hun,  Ahin5ani,  the 
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Jezreelitessy  and  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal  the 
Carmelite.  David  brought  up  all  his  men,  and  they 
dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Hebron  (Chebron).  The  men  of 
Judah  anointed  David  king  over  the  house  of  Judah. 

David  was  informed  that  the  men  of  Jabish-Grilead 
were  the  men  who  buried  Saul.  David  very  cun- 
ningly pent  a  very  conciliatory  message  to  the  men  of 
Jabesh-Oilead.  His  message  had  not  the  desired 
effect.  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  Saul's  host, 
took  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  brought  him 
over  to  Mahanaim,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
and  made  him  king  over,  1,  Gilead;  2,  The  Ashur- 
ites  (of  the  tribe  of  Ashur) ;  3,  Jezreel ;  4,  Ephraim; 
5,  Benjamin ;  6,  and  over  aU  Israel.  These  arrange- 
ments were  completed  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  was  forty  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  over  Israel — b.c.  1055.  David 
reiraed  in  Hebron  seven  years  and  a  half.  Ish- 
bosheth reined  five  and  a  half  years — after  the  first 
two  years  of  his  reign — ^in  which  Abner  was  bringing 
matters  into  order,  to  enable  Ishbosheth  to  conduct 
the  government  securely. 

6.  Ahner  and  Joab  met  hy  the  pool  of  Oiheon. — ^The 
contending  parties  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pool. 
By  the  proposal  of  Abner  twelve  young  men  from 
these  two  hostile  companies  engaged  in  combat. 
The  young  men,  twenty-four  in  number,  perished 
immediately  in  the  close  encounter  with  the  sword. 
Then  came  on  the  general  engagement.  The  place 
in  which  the  young  men  perished  was  named  Helkath- 
hazzurim  (in  Gibeon),  **the  portion  of  the  mighty," 
or  '*  the  inheritance  of  those  who  were  slain."  The 
sons  of  Zeruiah  were  there  on  that  day — (1)  Joab, 
(2)  Ablshai,  (3)  Asahel.  Now  Asahel  was  as  light 
of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  Abner  fled.  Asahel  pursued. 
Abner  remonstrated,  and  advised  him  to  cease 
from  pursuing;  him,  and  to  pursue  some  other  person. 
Asahel  would  not  cease  his  pursuit  of  Abner.  Cer- 
tainly Abner  declared  he  had  no  wish  to  kill  Asahel. 
Abner  drove  the  end  of  his  spear,  by  a  back  stroke, 
into  Asahel,  under  his  fifth  rib,  so  that  the  spear 
came  out  behind  him.  Asahel  fell  down  dead.  The 
people,  as  they  pursued,  came  to  the  place  in  which 
Asaixel  lay  dead,  and  they  stood  still  from  feelings  of 
horror  and  of  grief.  Joab  and  Ablshai  continued  the 
pursuit.  They  came  to  the  hill  of  Amnah,  before 
Giah,  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon. 

The  Benjamites  and  Abner  stood  together  on  a 
hill.  Abner  cried  to  Joab,  *'  Shall  the  sword  devour 
for  ever?"  He  warned  Joab  of  the  evil  which  might 
arise  from  too  severe  a  use  of  victory,  and  asked  him 
when  he  would  command  his  men  to  cease  from 
following    their    brethren.       Joab    answered    very 

fuardedly,  **  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  would  have 
een  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  morning,  even  if 
you  had  not  spoken."  Joab  blew  a  trumpet.  All 
the  people  stood  still.  The  pursuit  and  the  flight 
ceased. 

Abner  and  his  men  crossed  the  Jordan  during  the 
night.     They  went  through  all  Bithron  fBetherJ^  and 
they  came  to  Mahanaim. 
Joab,  when  he  had  collected  his  men,  found  that 


nineteen  men  and  Asahel  were  missing.  Abner  lost 
in  the  battle  three  himdred  and  threescore  men. 
They  took  up  Asahel,  and  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  father  in  Bethlehem.  And  Joab  and  his  men 
marched  all  night,  and  came  to  Hebron  at  break  of 
day. — ^B.c.  1053. 

II.  War  between  the  house  of  Satd  and  the  house  of 
David. — f'aj  The  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and 
the  house  of  David  continued  in  frequent  skirmishes 
and  battles,  from  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Saul.  David's  interest  increased.  The 
interest  of  Ishbosheth  declined. 

David  had  an  increasiag  family  whilst  he  lived 
at  Hebron.  1.  His  first  bom  was  Amnon,  the  son  of 
Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess.  2.  The  second  was  Chileah, 
the  son  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite. 
3.  The  third  was  Absalom,  son  of  Maachah,  the 
daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  between  Fhi- 
listia  and  Egypt.  4.  The  fourth,  Adonijah,  the  son 
of  Haggith.  5.  The  fifth,  Shephatiah,  the  son  of 
Abttal.  6.  The  sixth,  Ithream,  by  Eglah,  David's 
wife.  The  six  sons  were  bom  to  David  whilst  he 
dwelt  in  Hebron. 

f'hj  Saul  had  a  concubine,  named  Bizpah,  the 
daughter  of  Aiah.  Ishbosheth  said  to  Abner, 
**  Wherefore  hast  thou  gone  in  to  my  father's  concu- 
bine?" This  speech  caused  Abner  to  speak  as  he 
felt.  He  had  fought  for  Ishbosheth.  Me  had  not 
betrayed  Saul's  house  into  the  hands  of  David.  He 
determined  to  translate  the  kinQ;dom  from  the  house 
of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  set  up  the 
throne  of  David  over  Israel  and  over  Judah,  from 
Dan  even  to  Beersheba:  from  Dan,  north,  to  Beer- 
sheba,  south.  Ishbosheth  could  not  answer  Abner, 
because  he  feared  him. 

fcj  Abner  sent  messengers  to  David,  who  brought 
a  j>roposal  of  a  league  between  them.  Abner  pro- 
mised, in  case  that  David  agreed  to  the  league,  to 
bring  about  aU  Israel  to  him. — b.o.  1048.  David 
consented  to  make  the  league  on  condition  that 
Abner  brought  with  him  ^chal,  Saul's  daughter, 
David's  wife,  whom  he  espoused  for  one  hundred 
foreskins  of  the  Philistines.  David  sent  messengers 
to  Ishbosheth,  and  demanded  Michal.  Ishbosheth 
sent  and  took  her  from  Phaltiel,  son  of  Laish.  Her 
husband,  weeping  as  he  went,  followed  her  to  Bahu- 
rim.  Abner  said  to  him,  Go,  return.  He  returned. 
Bahurim,  a  town  in  Benjamin.  Abner  had  commu- 
nication with  the  elders  of  Israel.  He  reminded 
them  of  God's  promise  of  deliverance  by  the  hand  of 
"  my  servant  David."  Abner  spake  in  the  ears  of 
Benjamin.  He  succeeded,  and  came  to  Hebron  to 
make  known  to  David  all  which  seemed  good  to 
Israel  and  to  Benjamin.  Abner  had  twenty  men 
with  him.  David  gave  to  them  a  feast.  Abner  pro- 
mised to  gain  all  Israel  to  David's  interest.  David 
sent  him  away,  and  he  went  in  peace. 

^d.J  Joab  and  David's  servants  returned  from  pur- 
suing a  troop,  and  brought  in  great  spoil  with  them. 
The  people  who  witnessed  Abner's  visit  to  David 
made  a  full  report  of  it  to  Joab.  Then  Joab  came 
into  David's  presencoi  and  found  fault  with  David 
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because  he  had  not  treated  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner, 
as  a  spy.  Joab  came  out  from  David  and  sent  mes- 
s*^ngers  after  Abner  to  call  him  back.  They  brought 
him  back  from  the  well  of  Sirah.  When  Abner  came 
to  Hebron  Joab  took  him  aside  to  speak  quietly  with 
him.  He  smote  him  tmder  the  fifth  rib,  so  that  he 
died.  He  did  this  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
brother  Asahel.  When  David  heard  of  the  murder 
of  Abner,  he  said,  **  I  and  my  kingdom  are  guiltless 
before  the  Lord  for  ever  from  the  blood  of  Abner, 
the  son  of  Ner.  Let  it  rest  on  the  head  of  Joab, 
and  on  all  his  father's  house;  and  let  there  not  fail 
from  the  house  of  Joab  one  who  hath  an  issue,  or 
who  is  a  leper,  or  who  leaneth  on  a  staff,  or  who  f alleth 
on  the  sword,  or  who  lacketh  bread."  So  Joab  and 
Abishai,  his  brother,  slew  Abner,  because  he  had 
slain  their  brother  Asahel,  at  Gibeon,  in  the  battle. 

^ej  David  ordered  a  public  funeral  for  Abner. 
He  commanded  Joab  and  all  the  people  with  him : 
*'  Bend  your  clothes.  Gird  you  with  sackcloth,  and 
mourn  for  Abner."  King  David  followed  the  bier. 
They  buried  Abner  in  Hebron.  David  wept  at  the 
grave  of  Abner,  and  all  the  people  wept.  David 
lamented  over  Abner,  and  said,  "  Died  Abner  as  a 
fool  dieth.  Thy  hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy 
feet  put  into  fetters;  as  a  man  f alleth  before  wicked 
men,  so  feUest  thou."  And  aU  the  people  wept 
again  over  him.  The  people  requested  David  to  eat 
meat.  David  answered,  '*So  do  &od  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  I  taste  bread  or  aught  else  till  the  stm  be 
down."  The  people  were  pleased  by  David's  conduct 
in  this  matter.  In  all  other  matters  the  people  were 
pleased  by  whatever  David  did.  All  the  people  un- 
derstood that  day,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  king  to  have  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  slain. 

The  Mng  said  to  his  servants,  of&cers  of  state  and 
others,  "Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ?"  "  And  I  this 
day  am  weak  ( unable  to  punish  Joab  and  Abishai), 
though  anointed;  and  these  men,  the  sons  of  Zoruiah, 
my  sister,  be  too  hard  for  me :  the  Lord  shall  reward 
the  doer  of  evil  according  to  his  wickedness." 

These  words  of  David  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  David's  advice  to  Solomon,  respecting  Joab,  is 
considered.  "  Let  not  his  (Joab's)  gray  hairs  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  peace." 

2nd  Samuel,  iii.  33. — "  The  king  lamented  over 
Abner."  This  lamentation,  though  short,  is  very 
pathetic.  It  is  a  high  strain  ot  poetry,  but  the 
measure  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  Our  own 
translation  may  be  measured  thus: — 

"  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ? 
Thy  hands  were  not  bound. 
Nor  thy  feet  pat  into  fetters. 
As  a  man  falleth  before  the  wicked. 
So  hast  thou  fallen  I" 

Or  thus : — 

**  Shall  Abner  die 
A  death  like  to  a  villain's  ? 
Thy  hands  not  bound, 
Nor  were  the  fetters  to  thy  feet  applied, 
Like  PS  one  falU  before  the  sons  of  guilt. 
So  hast  thott  fallen !" 
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He  was  not  taken  away  by  the  hand  of  justice,  nor 
in  battle,  nor  by  accident.  He  died  the  death  of  a 
culprit,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  villain. 

'*  This  song  was  a  heavy  reproof  to  Joab,  and  must 
have  galled  him  extremely,  being  sung  by  all  the 
people." — J}r.  A,  Clarke, 

ff.J  The  death  of  Ishhoshsth. — ^The  news  of  the 
murder  of  Abner  in  Hebron  reached  Ishbosheth  and 
his  people.  Ishbosheth's  hands  were  feeble.  The 
Israelites  were  troubled.  Ishbosheth  had  two  men, 
captains  of  bands,  named  Ba-an-ah  and  Kech-ab, 
sons  of  Bimmon,  a  Beerothite,  of  the  children  of 
Benjamin.  Be-e-roth  was  reckoned  to  Benjamin. 
The  Beer-o-thites  fled  to  Gittaim  (probably  the  same 
as  G-ath,  as  Bamathaim  is  the  same  as  Eamah)  until 
this  day,  that  is,  when  the  transcriber  was  making 
a  new  manuscript  copy  of  the  record.  Captains  of 
bands,  principes  castrorum,  chiefs  of  robbers  (ban- 
ditti)—  Vulgate.  The  Byriac  has  the  same  translation. 
The  Septuagint  has  lyyov/Aevot  onxrrpc/A/iaTwi',  "leaders 
of  seditious  bands" — outlaws.  The  state  of  society 
may  be  imagined,  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
Saul's  life,  and  during  the  first  seven  years  after 
Saul's  death — or  the  term  of  the  reign  of  his  son; 
Ishbosheth:  David  leading  the  life  of  an  outlaw 
in  the  first  seven  years  :  Ishbosheth  having  captains 
of  banditti  in  the  second  seven  years. 

When  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
came  '*out  of  Jezreel,"  the  nurse  who  had  the  care 
of  Jonathan's  son,  then  five  years  old,  fled  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  in  flight  let  the  child  fall. 
He  became  lame.  His  name  was  Mephibosheth. 
Ishbosheth  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon.  Baanah  and 
Bechab,  the  sons  of  Bimmon,  came  to  Ishbosheth's 
house  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  pretended  that 
they  came  *  *  to  f  et-ch  wheat. ' '  They  smote  Ishbosheth 
under  the  fifth  rib.  "  And  Bechab  and  Baanah,  his 
brother,  escaped.  They  carried  away  with  them  the 
head  of  Ishbosheth.  They  made  their  way  through 
the  plain  all  night." 

They  made  their  way  to  Hebron,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  David.  They  declared  that  Qt)d  had 
taken  vengeance  on  Saul  and  on  his  family.  David 
declared  tliat  an  Amalekite  had  told  a  similar  account 
to  him  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Saul.  "  I  took  hold 
of  him  and  slew  him  in  Ziklag.  Shall  I  not  now 
require  of  your  hand  the  blood  of  Ishbosheth, 
and  take  you  away  from  the  earth  ?" 

David  commanded  his  young  men.  They  obeyed. 
They  slew  Baanah  and  Bechab.  They  cut  off  tiieir 
heads  and  their  feet,  and  hanged  them  up  over  the 
pool  of  Hebron.  But  tbey  took  the  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth, and  buried  it  in  the  sepulchre  of  Abner,  in 
Hebron. 

m.  Davidf  king  of  the  twelve  tribes. — (1.)  All 
the  tribes  of  Israel  came  to  David  in  Hebron.  They 
declared  him  to  be  '*  their  bone  and  their  flesh." 
They  declared  "that  when  Saul  was  king  over  us, 
thou  wast  he  who  leddest  out  and  broughtest  in 
Israel."  "  And  the  Lord  said  to  thee,  *  Thou  shalt 
feed  my  people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  captain 
over  Israel.' "    The  result  of  this  meeting  at  Hebron 
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was,  "  All  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  to 
Hebron.  King  David  made  a  league  with  them  in 
Hebron  before  the  Lord,  and  they  anointed  David 
king  over  Israel." — ^b.c.  1048. 

(2.)  **  David  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign.  He  reigned  forty  years."  "  In  Hebron  he 
reigned  over  Judah  seven  years  and  six  months." 
"And  in  Jerusalem  he  reigned  thirty-three  years 
over  all  Israel  and  Judah."  Perhaps  thirty-two 
years  and  a  half  may  be  intended. 

(3.)  "  The  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jerusalem  (Jehu- 
salemjy  to  the  JehusiteSy  the  inhabitants  of  the  land" — The 
people  said  to  l)avid,  '*  Except  you  take  away  the 
blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hitiier." 
They  thought  that  David  could  not  enter.  David  took 
the  stronghold  of  Zion.  "The  same  is  the  city  of 
David."  On  that  day  David  proclaimed,  that "  who- 
soever getteth  up  into  the  gutter,  and  smiteth  the 
Jebusites,  and  tiie  lame  and  the  blind,  who  are 
abhorred  of  David's  soul,  he  shaU  be  chief  and 
captain."  "  So  Joah,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  went  first  up, 
and  was  chief" — \st  Chr,  xi.  6 ;  2nd  Sam.  v.  8.  Dr. 
Kennicott  translates  the  8th  verse  thus: — "And 
the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jerusalem,  unto  the 
Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  spake 
unto  David,  saying,  '  Thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither, 
for  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  drive  thee  away  by 
saying,  David  shall  not  come  in  hither.'"  "And 
David  said.  Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and, 
through  the  subterraneous  passages,  reachelJi  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  who  hate  the  life  of  David  (be- 
cause the  blind  and  the  lame  said  he  shall  not  come 
into  the  house),  shall  be  chief  and  captain.  So  Joab, 
the  son  of  Zeruiah,  went  first  up,  and  was  chief." 

(4.)  David  dwelt  in  the  forty  and  called  it  the  city  of 
David,  David  built  round  about  from  Millo  fa  deep 
valley  between  the  old  city  of  Jebus,  or  Jerusalemy  and  the 
city  ofDavidy  on  Mount  Zion,  David  and  Solomon  caused  it 
to  be  filled  up  y  and  here  made  a  place  for  the  people  to  assem- 
ble J,  and  inwards.  "  And  David  went  on  and  grew 
great,  and  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  was  with  him." 

Hiramy  king  of  TyrCy  a  friendly  many  sent  messen- 
gers to  Davidy  and  cedar  trees,  and  carpenters,  and 
masons,  and  they  built  for  David  a  house.  "And 
David  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  established  him 
king  over  Israel,  and  that  he  had  exalted  his  kingdom, 
for  his  people  Israel's  sake."  When  David  came  to 
Jerupalem  nx>m  Hebron  he  took  more  wives  and  con- 
cubines out  of  Jerusalem,  and  sons  and  daughters 
were  bom  unto  David  in  Jerusalem.  The  names  of 
those  bom  unto  David  in  Jerusalem  were — (1)  Sham- 
mah,  (2)  Shobab,  (3)  Nathan,  (4)  Solomon,  (5) 
Ibhar,  (6)  Elishua,  (7)  Nepheg,  (8)  Japhia,  (9)  EU- 
Bhama,  (10)  Eliada,  (11)  Eliph^et.  (The  Septuagint 
give  twenty-four  J, 

(5.)  Since  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  the 
Philistines  held  secure  possession  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Now  David  was  king 
over  all  Israel.  To  attack  David  before  he  had  f uUy 
arranged  the  afPairs  of  his  kingdom,  became  the 
policy  of  i'h^  Philiptines,  who  had  conquered  Saul. 
All  Uie  Philistines  heard  that  David  was  anointed 


king  over  all  Israel.  They  came  and  spread  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  Eephaim.  {The  valley  of  giants  y 
famous  in  'the  times  of  Joshua.-^-Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16; 
2nd  Sam,  v.  18-22;  1st  Chron.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9.  JSusehius 
places  it  in  Benjamin.  The  passages  quoted  favour  the 
opinion  that  it  belonged  to  Judah, — Calmet,) 

David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Shall  I  go 
up  to  the  Philistines?  Wilt  thou  deliver  them  into 
my  hand?"  The  Lord  said  unto  David,  "Qt)  up;  I 
will  doubtless  deliver  the  Philistines  into  thy  hand." 
David  came  to  Baal-Perazim,  the  plain  or  chief  of 
breaches,  because  of  the  breach  which  God  made 
in  the  Philistine  army ;  and  David  smote  the  Philis- 
tines in  that  plain,  and  said,  "  The  Lord  had  broken 
forth  upon  mine  enemies  before  me,  as  the  breach  of 
waters."  Therefore  David  .  gave  the  name  Baal- 
perazim  to  the  place. 

The  Philistines  came  again  to  BepMim.  David 
again  inquired  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  answered, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  go  up ;  thou  shalt  fetch  a  compass 
(go  in  a  circle  so  as  to  get  behind  them)  behind  them, 
and  come  upon  them  over  against  the  mulberry  trees. 
When  thou  hearest  a  noise  in  the  mulberry  trees,  the 
sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
bestir  thyseH.  The  Lord  shaU  go  out  before  thee  to 
smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines."  David  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded.  The  result  of  his  obedience  was 
victoiy.  He  smote  the  Philistines  from  Geba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer.  In  \st  Chron,  xiv.  16,  from  Gibeon 
even  to  Gazer.  That  Geba  is  not  the  same  place  as 
GKbeah  of  Saul,  is  seen  by  these  words  of  Isaiah, 
"  They  have  taken  up  quarters  at  Geba;  Bamath  is 
afraid ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled." — Isaiah  x.  29. 

(6.)  David  assembled  his  most  valiant  men  of  Israel, 
thirty  thousand.  The  Septuagint  has  seventy  thou- 
sand. David's  starting  place  was  Baale  of  Judah. 
This  city  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which,  in  Joshua 
XV.  60,  is  called  Kirjath-baal,  or  Kirjath-jearim  fist 
Chron,  xiii.  6,  Baalah-Kirjathjearimy  Joshua  xv.  9, 
Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim).  David  and  his 
men  proceeded  to  bring  up  thence  the  ark  of  God, 
named  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  who  dwelleth 
between  the  Cherubim.  Perhaps  it  should  be  read, 
"  There  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  dwelleth 
between  the  Cherubim,  was  invoked."  They  set  the 
ark  upon  a  new  cart.  They  brought  it  out  of  the 
house  of  Abinadab,  which  was  in  Gibeah.  Uzzah 
and  Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  drove  the  cart.  AhTo 
went  before  the  cart  which  bare  the  ark.  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Iprd  on  all 
manner  of  instruments  made  of  fiirwood,  even  on  harps, 
and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and  on  comets, 
and  on  cymbals.  They  came  to  Nachon's  threshing 
floor.  Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God, 
and  took  hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  shook  it.  The  Lord 
was  angry  with  Uzzah.  The  Lord  smote  Uzzah  for 
his  error,  and  there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  God.  "  God 
smote  Uzzah  for  his  error,"  are  words  which  excite 
astonishment.  In  rude  and  barbarous  times  reverence 
for  the  Deity  is  easily  lost.  To  preserve  reflection  in 
the  ndnds  of  a  rude  and  almost  savage  people,  striking 
andalarmingdisplays  of  divine  power  have  been  made. 
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Uzzah  thought  the  ark  of  (Jod  might  fall,  when  he 
saw  the  cart  shaken  by  the  rugged  ground  over  which 
the  oxen  were  drawing  it.  He  laid  hold  of  the  ark. 
This  was  his  error.  God  could  keep  the  ark  from 
falling.  The  people  saw  and  understood  the  reason 
of  the  punishment  of  IJzzah.  He  committed  a  sin 
unto  death.  The  mercy  of  Qod  was  doubtless  ex- 
tended to  his  soul. 

(7.)  David  feared, — ^He  was  afraid  of  the  Lord  that 
day.  He  asked,  ''  How  shall  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
come  to  me?"  He  carried  the  ark  of  the  Lord  into 
the  house  of  Obededom,  the  GHittite  (of  Gath).  The  ark 
remained  there  three  months.  The  blessing  of  the 
Lord  was  in  the  house  of  Obededom.  David  heard  of 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  being  upon  Obededom,  and 
upon  all  which  pertained  unto  him,  on  acooimt  of  the 
ark  of  God.  David  went  and  brought  up  the  ark  of 
God  from  the  house  of  Obededom  into  the  city  of  David, 
with  gladness.  When  the  bearers  of  the  ark  had  gone 
six  paces,  David  sacrifised  oxen  and  fatlings.  David 
danced  before  the  Lord.  He  was  girded  with  a  linen 
ephod.  This  dancing  was,  doubtless,  a  religious 
ceremony.  It  may  be  a  ceremony  suitable  to  barbar- 
ous times.  David  and  all  Israel  brought  up  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  with  shouting  and  with  soimd  of  trumpets. 

Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  looked  through  a  window, 
and  saw  David  leaping  and  dancing  before  the  Lord 
(with  his  coat  o£E),  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart. 
The  ark  was  brought  into  the  tabernacle  which  David 
had  pitched  for  it.  David  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  oiferings  before  the  Lord.  When  the  offering 
was  made  David  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  David  gave  to  the  people,  both 
men  and  women,  to  every  one  a  cake  of  bread,  a 
good  piece  of  flesh,  and  a  flagon  of  wine.  The  people 
departed  eveiy  one  to  his  house. 

David  returned  to  bless  his  household.  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter,  came  out  to  meet  David,  and  said, 
*'  How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who 
uncovered  himself  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  hand- 
maids of  his  servants,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows 
shamelessly  uncovereth  himself."  David  replied, 
"It  was  before  the  Lord,  who  chose  me  before  thy 
father,  and  before  all  his  house,  to  appoint  me  ruler 
over  the  people  of  the  Lord,  over  Israel.  Therefore 
will  I  play  before  the  Lord."  David  declared  that 
he  would  yet  be  more  vile  than  thus;  and  "  I  will  be 
base  in  mine  own  sight,  and  of  the  maid  servants  of 
whom  thou  hast  spoken  shall  I  be  had  in  honour." 
**  Therefore,  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  had  no  child 
unto  the  'day  of  her  death."  Michal  may  have  been 
imprudent  in  her  reproach.  David  was  unjustifiably 
revengeful.  His  treatment  of  Michal  was  unworthy 
of  a  man  who  owed  his  life  to  the  heroic  ingenuity  of 
a  woman  who  loved  him.  Excuses  for  David's  con- 
duct in  this  matter  are  not  well  founded. 

(8.)  David  and  Nathan,  2nd  iSam,  vii. — 1.  David  felt 
the  weight  of  God's  mercies  vouchsafed  to  him.  He 
consulted  Nathan,  the  prophet.  David  dwelt  in  a 
house  of  cedar.  *'  The  ark  of  God  dweUeth  in  tents." 
In  that  night  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Nathan, 
saying,  ' '  Shalt  thou  build  for  me  a  house  to  dwell  in  ?  " 
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''  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  since  I  brought  up 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  even  to  this  day, 
but  have  walked  in  a  tout  and  in  a  tabemade."  Gt>d 
promised  to  be  with  his  people.  Gtod  promised  to  be 
with  David's  offspring,  when  David  should  sleep  with 
his  fathers.  His  seed  should  accomplish  what  David 
wished  to  do.  "  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name, 
and  I  will  stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for 
ever."  He  may  sin.  My  mercy  shall  be  his  portion. 
I  will  chasten  him.  He  shall  not  be  utterly  forsaken 
by  me,  "  as  I  took  my  mercy  from  Saul,  whom  I 
put  away  before  thee."  David's  house,  his  kingdom, 
and  his  throne  were  to  be  established  for  ever. 
Nathan  spake  to  David  according  to  all  these  words, 
and  according  to  all  this  vision.  The  distinction 
between  Bevelation  and  ordinary  matter  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  this  history  of  a  revelation  made  and  of 
facts  recorded. 

2.  **  Then  went  king  David  in,  and  sat  before  the 
Lord,  and  said,  *  Who  am  I,  0  Lord  God  ?  and  what 
is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto?'" — 
2nd  Sam.  vii.  18.  ''  Therefore,  now  let  it  please  thee 
to  bless  the  house  of  thy  servant,  that  it  may  continue 
for  ever  before  thee;  for  thou,  0  Lord  God,  hast 
spoken  it,  and  with  thy  blessing  let  the  house  of  thy 
servant  be  blessed  for  ever." — 2nd  Sam.  vii.  29. 
Perhaps  the  contents  of  this  seventh  chapter  of  2nd 
Sam.  may  explain  St.  Peter's  reference  to  David  {ActM 
ii.  30),  **That  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God 
had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him  that  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to 
sit  on  his  throne.  He  (David)  seeing  this  before,  spake 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left 
in  hell,  neither  his  flesh  did  see  corruption.  This  Jesus 
hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses." 

(9.)  David^s  victories. — 1.  After  this  David  smote 
the  Philistines,  and  took  from  them  Metheg-Ammah. 
In  let  Chron.  xviii.  1,  David  is  described  as  subduing 
the  Philistines,  and  taking  Gath  and  her  towns  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  No  such  place  as 
Metheg-Ammah  is  known.  The  statement  in  Samuel 
is,  David  took  Metheg-Ammah.  David  smote  Ha- 
dadezer.  David  took  from  him  1000  chariots,  and 
700  horsemen,  and  20,000  foot.  Then  David  put 
garrisons  in  Syria,  '*  And  David  took  the  shields  of 

fold  which  were  on  the  servants  of  Hadadezer,  and 
rought  them  to  Jerusalem.  And  from  Betah,  and 
from  Berethai,  cities  of  Hadadexer,  king  David  took 
exceeding  much  spoils.  When  Toi,  king  of  Hamath, 
heard  that  David  had  smitten  Hadedezer,  then  Toi 
sent  Joram  his  son  unto  David  to  salute  him.  Syria 
and  Moab  were  conquered.  Syrians,  in  the  valley  of 
Salt,  18,000.  Abimelech  was  priest,  and  Seraiah  was 
the  scribe.  David  slew  Shobach,  the  captain  of  the  Sy- 
rians. David  passed  over  Jordan  and  came  to  Hebron. 
David  slew  700  chariots  of  the  Syrians,  and  40,000 
horsemen,  and  smote  Shobach.*  '2nd  Sam.  viii.  1-18. 
The  statement  in  1st  Chron.  xviii.  is,  David  took  Gath 
and  her  towns.  David  smote  Hadadezer.  David 
took  from  him  1000  chariots,  and  7000  horsemen, 
and  20,000  foot.  Then  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria, 
and  from  Tibhath  and  Chun,  citxes  of  Hadadezer. 
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When  Toi  (Tau.—l  Chr.  xviii.)  heard  that  David  had 
smitten  Hadadezer,  he  sent  Hadoram  his  son. 

JSdom  and  Mbah. — ^Edom,  in  the  valley  of  Salt, 
18,000.  Abimelech  was  priest,  and  Shavshaa  was 
scribe.  Shobach  the  captain  of  the  Syrians.  David 
passed  over  Jordan  and  came  up  to  them.  David  slew 
of  the  Syrians  7000  chariots  and  60,000  footmen,  and 
slew  Shobach  (1  Ch,  ziz.  16,  ShophaohJ  These  seleo- 
tions  of  differences  of  words,  in  2nd  8am.  viii.,  com- 
pared with  let  Chran,  xviii.,  may  prove  useful  in 
fixing  on  the  memory  the  facts  related,  and  in  giving 
a  lesson  of  warning  not  to  put  too  much  confidence 
in  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.  We  may  learn 
from  these  chapters  the  historic  narrative  of  David's 
victories.  He  subdued,  1,  The  Philistines;  2,  The 
Moabites ;  3,  Hadadezer^  the  son  of  Behob,  king  of 
Zobah,  as  David  went  to  recover  his  border  at  the 
river  Euphrates.  David  brought  to  Jerusalem  the 
shields  of  gold  which  were  on  the  servants  of  Hada- 
dezer..  From  Betah  and  from  Berothai  David  took 
exceeding  much  spoil.  These  cities  belonged  to  Hada- 
dezer,  king  of  Syria.  Toi  (Ton),  Hn^  of  Hamath 
(Hamath  is  supposed  to  be  the  famous  city  of  Emlsa, 
situated  on  the  Orontes,  in  Syria),  sent  his  son 
Joram  to  king  David  to  salute  him  and  to  bless  him ; 
that  is,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories  over 
Hadadezer.  The  reason  was,  Toi  (or  Tou)  and  Ha- 
dadezer  had  been  at  war,  and  of  course  were  enemies. 
Joram  brought  with  him  vessels  of  gold,  of  silver, 
and  of  brass.  David  dedicated  these  to  the  Lord, 
together  with  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the  brass 
which  he  took  from  all  the  nations  which  he  subdued: 
1, Syria;  2,  Moab;  3,Ammon;  4,  Philistia;  5,Amalek; 
6,  The  spoil  of  Hadadezer,  son  of  Behob,  king  of 
2^bah  (Syria).  David  got  a  name  from  his  victory 
over  the  Syrians  in  the  vaUey  of  Salt,  supposed  to  be 
[Palmyra,  or  Tadmon  in  tiie  wilderness]  a  large 
plain  abounding  in  salt,  about  a  league  from  the 
city  of  Palmyra.  7,  David  put  garrisons  in  Edom. 
David  reigned  over  all  Israel.  He  executed  judg- 
ment and  justice  imto  all  his  people.  Joab  was  over 
the  army.  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Ahltub,  was 
recorder.  Zadok,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Abimelech, 
the  son  of  Abiathur,  were  the  priests.  Seraiah  was 
the  scribe.  Benniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  was  over 
both  the  Cherethites  (who  accompanied  David  when 
he  fied  from  Saul)  and  the  Perethites  (who  came  to 
him  at  Ziklag,  the  city  which  Achish,  king  of  Gath, 
gave  to  David— 1st  Sam.  xxvii.  6— and  which  always 
afterwards  belonged  to  Judah),  and  David's  sons 
were  chief  rulers. — ^b.o.  1040. 

( 1 0.)  David  rem9mheraJonathan."'Lt  may  be  asked  why 
did  not  David  inquire  after  the  family  of  Jonathan  ? 
He  enquires  now.  Perhaps  reasons  of  state  pre- 
vented him.  Then  comes  the  reflection,  "  Beasons  of 
state  often  destroy  all  the  charities  of  life."  David 
at  length  did  ask,  ''Is  there  any  who  is  left  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  to  him  kindness  for 
Jonathan's  sake?"  A  servant  of  the  house  of  Saul 
named  Ziba  was  brought  to  David.  He  informed 
David  that  Jonathan  had  a  son  named  Mephibosheth, 
who  was  lame  in  his  feet.    He  is  in  the  house  of 


Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  in  Lodebar.  The  situa- 
tion of  Lodebar  may  have  been  beyond  Jordan,  but 
nothing  positive  is  known  about  it.  David  sent  for 
him.  He  came  and  fell  on  his  face  before  David. 
Mephibosheth  was  assured  by  David:  "Fear  not,  I 
will  shew  to  thee  kindness  for  the  sake  of  Jonathan 
thy  father,  and  I  will  restore  to  thee  all  the  land  of 
Saul  thy  father :  and  thou  shall  eat  bread  at  my 
table  continually."  Mephibosheth  bowed  himself, 
asking,  ''What  is  thy  servant,  that  thou  shouldest 
look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am?"  David  called 
Ziba,  told  to  him  what  he  had  given  to  Mephibosheth 
and  appointed  Ziba  and  his  f smiily,  and  lus  servants, 
tiUers  of  the  lands  assigned  to  Mephibosheth.  "But 
Mephibosheth,  thy  master's  son,  shall  eat  bread  always 
at  my  table." 

Ziba  had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants.  Ziba 
promised  to  perform  the  duties  which  David  required 
that  Ziba  should  perform.  "As  for  Mephibosheth, 
he  shaU  eat  at  my  table  as  one  of  the  kmg's  sons." 
Thus  David  arranged  for  the  son  of  Jonathan.  Me- 
phibosheth had  a  son  whose  name  was  Micha.  All 
who  dwelt  in  Ziba's  house  were  servants  to  Mephi- 
bosheth. Under  these  drcumstanoes  Mephibosheth 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  did  eat  continually  at  the 
king's  table,  "and  was  lame  on  both  his  feet." 

(11.)  Davidf  Nahash,  and  Hanun, — {a,)  In  Itt  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  it  is  stated  that  David  went  to  Mizpeh  of 
Moab.  David  had  fled  to  the  cave  of  Adullam.  His 
visit  to  Moab  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
asylum  for  his  father  and  his  mother.  He  succeeded. 
The  king  of  Moab  took  David's  father  and  mother 
under  ms  care.  Ammon  was  Moab's  neighbour. 
The  king  of  the  Ammonites  must  have  remembered 
that  Saul  defeated  him  at  Jabesh  Qilead.  His  hatred 
to  Saul  must  have  impelled  him  to  assist  David  and 
to  show  kindness  to  Saul's  enemy.  David  felt  grate- 
ful to  Nahash.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Nahash  reached  Jerusalem,  David  sent  messengers 
to  comfort  Hanun  the  son  of  Nahash.  The  servants 
of  the  young  prince  advised  him  to  treat  the  mes- 
sengers with  contempt.  The  advice  was  taken.  The 
messengers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  barber. 
Half  of  their  beanls  was  shaven.  Their  long  robes 
were  cut  off  half  way.  David  heard  of  the  f ^ure  of 
his  efforts  for  peace  and  friendship  with  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  Nahash,  and  of  the  ^eatment  received 
by  his  ambassadors  or  messengers.  He  commanded 
his  ambassadors,  "  Tarry  at  Jericho  till  your  beards 
be  grown."  The  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they 
stank  before  David ;  that  is,  that  they  had  provoked 
David  to  enter  into  hostilities  against  them.  They 
hired  the  Syrians  of  Bethrehob,  and  the  Syrians  of 
Zoba,  twenty  thousand  footmen,  and  the  king  of 
Maachah,  a  thousand  men,  and  Ishtob,  twelve 
thousand  men.  David  sent  against  them  Joab  and  all 
his  mighty  men.  The  children  of  Ammon  came  out 
of  their  dty  MedSba  {Itt  Chron.  xix.  vii.)  and  set  the 
battle  in  array  at  the  entering  in  of  the  mte.  The 
Syrians  of  Zoba,  of  Behob,  of  IshtoD,  and  of 
Maachah  were  by  themselves  in  the  field.  Joab  saw 
that  the  battle  was  against  him  both  before  and 
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behind.  He  poked  Ids  men  and  eent  them  against 
the  Syrians.  The  rest  of  his  men  he  put  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Abishai,  and  sent  ihem  to 
oppose  the  children  of  Ammon.  He  then  addressed 
his  brother  Abishai  in  words  which  form  an  example 
of  the  address  of  a  militaxy  commander:  ''If  the 
Syrians  be  too  strong  for  me,  then  thou  shalt  help 
me :  but  if  the  children  of  Ammon  be  too  strong  for 
thee,  then  I  will  come  and  help  thee."  This  was 
wisdom.  He  then  uttered  the  words  of  exhortation : 
"  Be  of  good  county  and  let  us  play  the  men  for 
our  peope  and  for  the  cities  of  our  Qod :  and  the 
Lord  do  that  which  seeoneth  good  to  him."  Joab's 
advance  against  the  Syrians  caused  them  to  fly.  The 
children  of  Ammon  saw  the  flight  of  the  Syrians  and 
fled  into  their  city,  Med^ba.  The  Syrians  &d  to  their 
borders.    Joab  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

^,J  DavuPs  victory  ev€r  the  Syriam. — ^The  Syrians 
rallied  tiieir  forces  and  determined  to  renew  hos- 
tilities against  IsraeL  Hadadeeer  sent  and  brought 
the  Syrians  who  were  beyond  the  riyer  Euphrates. 
They  came  to  Helam.  Hadaresw  is  called  Hada- 
dezer,  viiL  12.  Hadadeser,  son  of  Sahob,  king 
of  Zobah.  He  must  have  remembered  the  defeat 
siven  to  him  by  David.  His  defeat  by  Joab  must 
haye  been  felt  W  him  very  deeply.  He  gave  his 
aimy  in  char^  to  Shobach  (Shophach,  Ut  Chran.  xix. V 
whom  he  made  the  leader  of  his  forces  against  Imael. 
David  led  his  army  over  Jordan  and  came  to  Helam. 
Both  armies  stood  in  battle  azray.  They  engaged  in 
conflict  The  Syrians  fled.  David  slew  tiie  men  of 
seven  hundred  chariots  of  the  Syrians,  and  forty 
thousand  horseman,  and  smote  Shobach,  the  captain 
of  their  host,  who  died  there.  When  sJl  the  kings 
who  were  servants  to  Hadarezer  saw  that  they  were 
smitten  before  Israel,  they  made  peace  with  Israel, 
and  served  them.  The  Syrians  feared  to  help  the 
children  of  Ammon  any  more.  In  Ut  Chron,  xix.  18, 
it  is  stated,  **  David  slew  of  the  Syrians  seven  thou- 
sand men  who  fought  in  chariots."  If  we  suppose 
that  in  each  chariot  ten  men  were  placed,  seven  thou- 
sand would  be  the  right  number  shon.  If  the  number  in 
each  chariot  be  two,  then  only  fourteen  hundred  men 
could  have  been  slain.  There  must  be  mistakes  in 
the  numbers,  because  the  similarity  of  the  numeral 
letters  must  lead  to  mistakes.  The  Hebrew  letters  (i), 
Main  with  a  dot  above,  stands  for  one  thousand,  (i )  nun 
for  seven  hundred.  The  Vulgate  adds,  after  Uie  word 
Israel,  Expaverunt  et  fugerun  tquinquacinta  et  oeto 
millia  coram  IsraeL  **  They  feared  exoeeoingly  (were 
panic  struck)  and  fled — ^fifty  and  eight  thousand  be- 
fore Israel."  This  reading  is  no  where  else  to  be 
found. — Dr.  A.  Clarke^  b.o.  1036. 

<<  Thus  (observes  Dr.  Delaney,)  the  arms  of  David 
were  blessed:  and  GK>d  accomplished  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  Abraham  {Gm.  xv.  18): 
'Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  &om  the 
river  of  E^rpt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu- 

Shrates.'    The  river  of  E^rpt  was  not  the  Nile,  but 
ichor,  which  was  before  or  on  the  border  of  Egypt, 
near  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  The  promise  was  renewed 
to  Joshua,  i.  2-4«    The  words  of  the  verses  oon- 
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tain  a  repetition  of  the  promise  whidi  God  made  to 
Moses.  Joshua  was  commanded  to  eo  over  Joidan, 
himself  and  all  his  people,  'unto  me  land  which  I 
do  give  imto  them.'  '  Eveiy  place  which  the  sole  of 
your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  tnat  have  I  given  unto 
you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses.'  '  From  the  wiLdameBB 
and  this  Lebanon,  even  imto  tike  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates.' "  I  have  given  these  words  of  the  sacred 
historian,  lest  the  reader  should  be  at  aloes  when  he 
came  to  this  passage.  I  eontinxie  the  quotation  from 
Dr.  Delane3r'8  life  of  king  David :  ''  And  thus,  in  the 
space  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  David  had  the 
good  fortune  to  finish  gloriously  eight  wotm^  ail  righte- 
ously undertaken,  and  all  honourably  tenaanated, 
ets.:  1,  ThecivU  war  with  Ishboabeth;  2,  The  war 
against  tiie  Jebvsztes;  3,  l%e  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines  and  their  alUee;  4,  The  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines alone;  6,  The  war  against  the  Moabites;  6, 
The  war  against  Hadadezer  or  HadaneEeflr;  7,  The 
war  against  the  Idumeans;  8,  The  war  against  tiie 
Ammonites  and  Syrians,  l^e  last  viotozy  was  soon 
followed  by  the  complete  eonqueet  of  the  kingdom 
(^  the  AtniwnTiitoa^  abandoned  by  their  allies.  What 
ghny  to  the  monazch  of  Israel,  had  not  the  splendour 
of  this  iUustrioofl  epoch  been  obscured  by  a  compli- 
cation of  crimes,  of  which  one  eould  never  have  even 
supposed  him  eapable."  To  this  quotation  Dr.  A. 
darke  makes  the  following  additional  comment  upon 
David: — <'We  have  now  done  witii  the  first  part  of 
this  book  f2ind  Sam  J,  in  which  we  find  David  great, 
glorious,  and  pious.  We  oome  to  the  second  part, 
m  whidi  we  shall  have  the  pain  to  observe  him  fallen 
from  God,  and  his  horn  domed  in  the  dust  by  crimes 
of  the  most  flagitious  nature.  Let  him  who  most 
assuredly  standetii  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  b.o.  1036. 
(12.)  David  sendt  Jbab  agmmt  the  AmmoniteB,  b.o. 
I035.---One  year  passed  over.  The  season  arrived 
when  kings  go  forui  to  battle.  David  sent  Joab  and 
his  servants  and  all  Israel  with  him  across  the 
Jordan.  Joab  and  his  army  destroyed  the  childzon 
of  Ammon,  and  besisfi^  the  chief  dty  of  the  Am- 
monites, called  Babbah,  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Qilead,  near  to  the  source  of  the  river  Amon,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  David  remained  in 
Jerusalem.  He  lay  upon  his  bed  in  an  evening  tide. 
He  arose.  He  waUied  upon  the  flat  roof  of  his 
house.  He  saw  a  woman  washing  herself.  She  waa 
very  beautiful  to  look  upon.  David  inquired  after 
^e  woman.  It  was  Batnaheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite,  the  daughter  of  Eliam,  and  the  niece  of 
the  wise  Ahith5phel.  David  sent  messengers  for  her. 
Th^  brought  her  to  David.  He  lay  wim  her.  She 
washed  hersdf  and  returned  to  her  house.  Bath- 
^eba  sent  to  tell  David  tiiat  she  was  with  child. 
David  sent  a  message  to  Joab  ordering  him  to  send 
to  him  Uriah  the  Hittite.  Uriali  came  to  David  who 
inquired  about  Joab,  about  the  army,  and  how  the 
war  prospered.  David  failed  in  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade  Uriah  to  go  down  to  his  own  house.  Uriah 
nobly  replied  to  David's  inquiry  as  to  his  refusal  to 
go  down  to  his  house :  "  The  ark,  and  Israel  and 
Judali  abide  in  tents;  and  n^  lovd  Joab  and  the 
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senrants  of  my  lard  are  encamped  in  the  open  fields: 
shall  I  then  go  into  my  honse,  to  eat,  ana  to  drink, 
and  to  lie  with  my  wife  ?    As  thou  livest,  and  as  thy 
soul  livethy  I  will  not  do  this  thing."    The  design  of 
David  was  that  TJziah  should  lie  with  Bathaheba, 
and  that  Bathsheba  might  be  said  to  be  with  child 
by  her  husband.    The  conduct  of  David  was  most 
uifamous.    Dayid  stiU  detained  Uriah.     He  made 
Uriali  drunk.    The  braye  soldier  still  lay  at  the  door 
of  the  king's  hoiuse.    He  would  not  go  to  his  own 
house.     David  next  proceeded  to  accomplish  the 
murder  of  Uriah.    He  sent  Uriah  to  Joab  with  a 
letter.    Joab  read  the  letter  and  followed  David's 
directions.    He  set  Uriah  in  the  front  of  an  ad- 
vancing band  of  soldiers  who  had  secret  orders  to 
retire  m>m  Uriah,  their  captain,  when  the  Ammorites 
would  make  a  sally  from  Kabbah.     The  soldiers 
ob^ed  Joab's  orders,  and  the  brave  Uriah,  disdaining 
flight,  fell  on  the  battle-field.   Joab  sent  a  messenger 
to  David  to  relate  the  unfortunate  effort  to  repiuse 
the  enemy;  directing  the  messenger  to  say  (when 
David  shoiild  inquire  why  they  approached  so  near 
to  the  city),  why  they  did  not  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  Abimdech,  the  son  of  Jerubbesheth  ( Jeru- 
baal,  Gideon),  when  he  wproabhed  too  near  the  dty 
of  Thebez.    Th^  shoula  nave  remembered  that  a 
woman  threw  a  piece  of  a  mill-stcme  upon  him  that 
he  died.    **  Why  went  ye  so  near  the  wall?"     **  Thy 
urvant  Uriah  u  dead  obo." 

The  messenger  perfoimed  his  duty.  David  told 
the  messenger  to  remind  Joab  that  "  the  sword  de- 
Toureth  one  as  well  as  another."  He  told  the  mes- 
senger to  encourage  Joab  and  to  make  the  battle 
strong  against  the  city. 

Bathsheba  heard  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 
She  mourned  for  him.  When  the  mourning  was 
past  David  sent  for  her,  took  her  to  his  house ;  she 
bare  to  him  a  son.  But  the  thing  whioh  David  had 
done*displeased  the  Lord. 

(13.)    Ood  smh  NaOum  to  Damd.— The  messa^ 

which  Nathan  was  authorised  to  deliver  to  David 

was  intended  to  awaken  that  sense  of  honour  and 

honesty  which  had  so  loxig  slumbered  in  David's 

heart.     The  parable   of   Nathan   was   successful. 

David  f  dt  indignant  that  a  rich  man  who  had  many 

flocks  and  herds  should  take  the  poor  man's  lamb 

and  kill  it  for  the  wayfaring  man  who  had  come  to 

the  rich  man's  house.    He  said  to  Natlum,  "  As  the 

Liord  livethy  the  man  who  hath  done  this  shall  surely 

die  ;  and  he  shaU  restore  the  lamb  f oiufoM,  because 

he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity."    And 

Nathan  said  to  David,  '*  Thou  art  the  man."    Nathan 

reoounted  all  the  merqy  whidi  GKkL  shewed  to  David; 

and  declared  God's  willingness  to  give  to  David  an 

increase  of  the  good  things  which  had  already  fallen 

to  his  lot      <<  Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the  Hittite 

with  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  hast 

taken  his  wife  to  be  thy  wife.     Now,  therefore,  the 

sword  shall  never  depart  from  thy  house,  because 

thou  hast  despised  me  and  taken  the  wife  of  Uriah 

the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wife."    Nathan  told  his  messa^ 

in  fuIL    The  Lovd  would  raiae  igp  evil  against  Dand 


out  of  David's  own  house.  His  enemy  should  lie 
with  David's  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.  David 
had  committed  his  sins  in  secret.  Gk>d  would  o^rdimf 
his  disgrace  to  be  public.  David  said  unto  Nathan, 
"I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord."  Nathan  said 
unto  David,  **  The  D3rd  hath  put  away  thy  sin,  thcu 
shalt  not  die."  David's  life  was  spared.  He  hud 
been  convinced  of  his  sins.  He  had  honestly  con^ 
f  essed  that  he  had  sinned  against  the  Lord.  Never* 
theless  an  immediate  punishment  was  necessazj, 
David  had  caused  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to 
blaspheme.  **  The  child  who  is  bom  unto  thee  shall 
surety  die."  The  Lord  smote  the  child  with  sickness. 
David  besought  the  Lord  for  the  child.  He  fasted ; 
he  lay  all  night  upon  the  earth.  The  elders  of  his 
house  were  in  constant  attendance  upon  David.  He 
refused  to  eat  and  to  drink.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
child  died.  David  understood,  by  the  whispering 
manner  in  which  his  servants  conversed,  that  the 
childwasdead;  heaskedthem,  ''Is  the  child  dead?" 
They  rq^ed,  **  He  is  dead."  David  arose  from  the 
eartn,  washed  himself,  changed  his  dothes,  went  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  worahipped ;  then  came 
into  his  own  house,  and  when  he  required,  ''  they  set 
bread  before  him,  and  he  did  eat."  His  elders 
enquired  the  reason  of  this  strange  conduct  David 
ezmainedt  that^  as  long  as  the  dmld  lived,  he  fasted 
and  wept,  ''  for  I  said,  Who  can  tell  whether  Gk)d 
will  be  gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may  live? 
But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast? 
Can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but 
he  shall  not  return  to  me."  David  comforted  Bath? 
i^ba,  his  wife.  She  bare  to  David  a  son,  and 
David  called  him  Solomon ;  and  the  Lord  loved  him. 
The  Lord  sent  Nathan  and  called  the  child  Jedidiah, 
the  beloved  of  the  Lord.  Strange  that  the  name, 
Solomon,  prevailed.  TtoB  is  the  nrst  instance  of  the 
employment  of  a  Tninister  of  religion  to  give  a  name 
to  a  chiU.  Solomon  signifies  peaoeaUe.  The  name 
was  prophetic  of  his  reign,  which  had  an  almost  un- 
interrupted continuance  of  peace. 

(14.)  2^  faU  of  i2aft^.— Joab  fought  against 
Babbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  The  dti^el  is 
supposed  to  have  held  out.  Joab  was  wise.  He 
h^a  possession  of  the  dty,  and  he  besieged  the  dtadel. 
He  remembered  the  case  of  Uriah.  jEe  wished  to 
uphold  the  popularity  of  his  unde,  who  had  most 
shamddssly  given  himsdf  up  to  sensuality,  and  even 
to  murder,  as  a  doak  to  conceal  the  unmanly  villanv 
of  his  adultery ,  when  he  had  failed  to  persuade  Uriah 
to  go  to  his  own  house  and  to  lie  with  his  wife,  with 
the  design  of  having  David's  own  child  fathered 
upon  Uriah.  Joab  weU  understood  the  villany  of 
his  unde  David.  Joab  had  been  a  tool  in  David's 
hands,  to  perpetrate  the  most  contemptible  and 
cowardly  act  of  villany  in  the  records  of  crime. 
Still  Joab  would  secure  to  David  the  good-will  of 
David's  subjects.  He  invited  David  to  come  to  Bab* 
bah  and  to  perform  an  easy  task :  '*  I  have  taken  the 
dty  of  waters.  Gather  the  rest  of  the  people ;  en* 
camp  against  the  dty  and  take  it,  lest  I  take  the  dty 
and  it  be  oaUed  after  my  name."     David  aotod 
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according  to  Joab's  adyice.  He  took  the  city ;  he 
took  tlie  king's  crown  from  off  his  head.  The  weight 
of  the  crown  was  a  talent  of  gold  with  precious  stones. 
After  much  criticism,  the  worth  of  the  crown  may  be 
about  £4,075  158.  7d.  This  value  may  be  calculated 
thus— Tibs.  X  16oz8.-112ozs.  x  £4r£448.  But  if 
the  weight  be  lOOlbs.,  then  lOOlbs  x  16ozs.=1500ozs. 
X  £4- £5,200.  This  is  the  value  of  the  gold  at  £4 
per  oz.  If  the  precious  stones  be  calculated,  the 
value  cannot  be  arrived  at,  or  approximated.  This 
orown  was  set  on  David's  head.  He  brought  forth 
the  spoil  of  the  city  in  great  abundance.  In  Ist  Chron, 
XX.  3 :  *' And  he  brought  out  the  people  who  were  in 
it  (the  city),  and  cut  them  with  saws,  and  with  har- 
rows of  iron,  and  with  axes."  The  word  translated  in 
\at  Chron,  xx.  3,  has  been  found  differently  written  in 
2nd  Sam.  xii.  31.  G?he  translation  is  in  Samitel  cor- 
rect according  to  the  word  in  the  Hebrew — "  He  put." 
The  Hebrew  scholars  say,  in  the  passage  in  Chron. 
the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  English  letters,  Yaiyasar — 
Me  satped;  in  Samuelf  Yaiyasem — Me  put  them.  The 
two  words  differ  from  each  other  only  in  a  part  of  a 
single  letter — 1  rash  JJ  for  mem.  ta  aU  the  manu- 
scripts collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  not  one  favours  the 
reaoing  in  Chronicles.  Yet  in  the  8pedker*8  Bihle^ 
the  word  ia  Chronicles,  He  sawed,  is  stated  to  be  cor- 
rect; and  the  defence  of  the  word  is  founded  upon 
David's  irritation  of  mind  caused  by  Uriah's  affair. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  taken  Dr.  Kennicott's  authority 
for  rejecting  the  word  in  1*^  Chronicles,  and  for  main- 
taining the  word  in  Samuel.  The  words  of  the  com- 
mentator, in  the  Speaker's  Bible,  are  these:  ''If 
Bahab  was  taken  before  David's  penitence,  he  may 
have  been  in  an  unusually  harsh  and  severe  frame  of 
mind.  The  unpleasant  recollection  of  Uriah's  death 
would  be  likerjr  to  sour  and  irritate  him  to  the 
utmost."  The  "if"  is  not  to  be  received  as  an 
apology  for  the  retaining  of  an  opinion  upon  David's 
conduct  in  the  taking  of  Babbah.  Upon  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  the  Speaker's  Bible,  the  mind 
of  the  reader  has  been  led  to  doubt,  and  has  been 
confirmed  in  the  doubt,  whether  there  be  any  revela- 
tion. I  speak  or  write  what  I  do  know.  I  regret  that 
this  comment  in  the  Speaker'' s  Bible  renders  it  desir- 
able to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  upon  this 
passage: — 

"  It  is  surprising,  and  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  that 
in  this  and  similar  cases  our  translators  had  not 
been  more  careful  to  sift  the  sense  of  the  original 
words,  by  which  they  would  have  avoided  a  profu- 
sion of  exceptional  meanings  with  which  they  have 
clothed  many  passages  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Though  I  beUeve  our  translation  to  be  by  far  me 
best  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modem,  yet  I  am 
satisfied  it  standb  much  in  need  of  revision.  Most 
of  the  advantages  which  our  unbelievers  appear  to 
have  over  certain  passages  of  scripture,  have  arisen 
from  an  inaccurate  or  false  translation  of  the  terms 
in  the  originals,  and  an  appeal  to  this  has  generally 
silenced  the  gainsayers.  But,  in  the  time  in  which  our 
translation  was  xnade,  biblical  criticism  was  in  its 
infancy,  if  indeed  it  did  exist;  and  we  may  rather 
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wonder  that  we  find  things  so  well,  than  be  sur- 
prised that  they  are  no  better." 

The  true  rendering  of  the  thirty-first  verse  of  2nd 
Samuel,  and  of  \st  Chron.  xx.  3,  removes  from  the 
history  of  David  the  cruelty  maintained  by  the  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  the  writer  in  the  Speaker'^ 
Bible.  The  meaning  is,  ''David  made  the  people 
sieves,  and  employed  them  in  sawing,  in  making  iron 
harrows,  or  mining  (for  the  word  means  both),  and 
in  hewing  of  wood,  and  making  of  hriek.  Sawing 
asunder,  baking,  chopping,  and  hewing  human 
beings  have  no  place  in  this  text  fSam.  and  Chron.  J 
no  more  than  they  had  in  David's  conduct  towards 
the  Ammonites." — Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

"  Thus  did  David  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.  David  and  his  aimy  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem." 

(15.)  Absalom,  Tamar,  and  Amnon. — ^a.J  Absalom, 
the  son  of  David,  had  a  fair  sister  whose  name  was 
Tamar.  Amnon,  the  son  of  David,  loved  her.  Ab- 
salom and  Tamar  had  the  same  mother.  Amnon  had 
a  different  mother.  Amnon  had  a  friend,  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Shimeah,  David's  brother.  These  friends, 
cousins,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Tamar.  Amnon 
feigned  sickness.  He  prayed  the  king  to  allow  his 
sister  Tamar  to  come  to  him  and  to  attend  him.  His 
prayer  was  allowed.  Tamar  came  and  ministered  to 
him.  He  ravished  her.  Then  he  hated  her.  Then 
he  turned  her  out  of  his  house.  Tamar  put  ashes  on 
her  head,  and  rent  her  garment  of  divers  colours. 
The  king's  daughters  wore  such  garments.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  her  head,  and  went  on  crying.  She  met 
her  brother,  Absalom.  He  understood  what  had 
happened.  He  cunningly  advised  silence.  Tamar 
continued  desolate  in  the  house  of  her  brother,  Absa- 
lom. David  heard  of  the  matter.  He  became  "  very 
wroth." 

fb.J  Absalom  spake  not  one  word,  good  or  bad,  to 
Amnon.  He  hated  Amnon  on  accoimt  of  his  treatment 
of  Tamar.  Two  full  years  passed  over.  Absalom  had 
a  sheep  shearing.  He  invited  the  king  and  all  the 
king's  sons  to  a  feast  expressive  of  rejoicing  at  the 
season,  and  its  prosperity.  The  king  did  not  attend. 
The  king's  sons  were  present.  Absalom  had  com- 
manded his  servants  to  watch  Amnon  at  the  feast. 
When  they  saw  him  merry  they  were  to  receive  and 
execute  without  fear  the  command  which  Absalom 
would  give  to  them.  The  command  was  given  at 
the  time  appointed.  The  servants  obeyed  their 
master.  They  slew  Amnon.  The  king's  sons  fied 
upon  their  mules.  The  news  reached  David  that 
Absalom  had  slain  all  the  king's  sons.  David  arose 
and  tore  his  garments,  and  lay  on  the  earth,  and  all 
his  servants  stood  with  their  clothes  rent.  Jonadab 
explained  that  Absalom  had  killed  Amnon,  and  none 
other,  and  that  Absalom  had  formed  this  determina- 
tion from  the  day  ia  which  Amnon  had  forced  Tamar. 
Absalom  fied.  The  king's  sons  came  safely  into 
David's  presence.  All  wept  together,  "  very  sore." 
Absalom  fled,  and  went  to  Talmai,  the  son  of  Ammi* 
hudy  king  of  G^shur,  his  grandfather  by  his  mother's 
aid»-^2nd  Sam.  iii.  3:  "Absalom, the  son  of  Maaoah, 
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the  daughter  of  TalmaiythekiiigofGeshnr."  ''Geshur, 
a  people  who  dwelt  between  ^liliBtria  and  Egypt." — 
Cahnet;  Josh,  ziii.  13;  Ut  Sam,  xxvii.  8.  The  Geshu- 
rites  and  the  Maachathites  were  not  expelled  by  the 
children  of  Israel.  They  remained  on  the  soil,  and 
dwelt  amongst  the  child&en  of  Israel.  Absalom  re- 
mained three  years  in  Geshnr.  Dayid  was  comforted 
for  Amnon,  seeing  that  he  was  dead.  David  anxi- 
ously wished  for  the  restoration  of  Absalom,  b.g. 
1027.    The  mnrder  of  Amnon  was  b.o.  1030. 

(16.)  The  JRestoratum  of  Absalom. — ^a.J  According 
to  St.  Jerome,  Tekoah  was  a  little  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Joab  went  to  this  city,  and  brought  thence 
to  Jerusalem  a  wise  woman,  whom  he  persuaded  to 

fo  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  feigning  herself  to 
e  a  mourner,  dad  in  new  mourning  apparel,  not 
anointed  with  oil,  but  as  a  woman  ^o  had  a  long 
time  mourned  for  the  dead.  Joab  put  the  wor£ 
which  she  was  to  address  to  the  king  into  her  mouth. 
The  words  were  the  parable  of  the  two  brothers  who 
strove.  The  wise  woman  of  Tekoah  performed  her 
part  well.  The  king  saw  this  mourner,  and  heard 
her  story.  She  represented  herself  as  a  widow.  Her 
husband  was  dead.  She  had  two  sons.  They  quar- 
relled. The  one  slew  the  other.  The  family  were 
demanding  the  delivering  up  of  the  murderer,  that 
they  might  put  him  to  death.  ''  So  they  shall  quench 
my  coal  which  is  left,  and  shall  not  leave  to  my  hus- 
band either  name  or  remainder  upon  earth."  The 
king  replied,  ''  Gk>  to  Ihy  house;  1  will  give  charge 
concerning  thee." 

The  woman  earnestly  pressed  her  entreaty  for  the 
king's  help.  David  said,  **  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there 
shaU  not  a  hair  of  thy  son  fall  to  the  earth."  The 
woman  then  shewed  to  the  kin^  that  "  the  king  doth 
speak  this  thing  as  one  who  is  faulty,  in  that  the 
king  doth  not  fetch  home  again  his  baniiBhed."  **  For 
we  must  needs  die,  and  be  as  water  spilt  on  the 
ffround,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  agam ;  neither 
Soth  Gtod  respect  any  person;  yet  doth  he  devise 
means  that  his  banisheabe  not  expelled  from  him." 
The  woman  continued  her  address,  and  ended  by 
praying  for  the  kin^,  **  The  Lord  thy  God  be  with 
thee."  The  kin^  BSKed  her,  "Is  not  the  hand  of 
Joab  with  thee  in  all  this?"  The  woman  acknow- 
ledged that  Joab  had  instructed  her  to  addrels  the 
king  in  the  words  which  she  had  spoken.  David  said 
unto  Joab,  "  Behold,  now,  I  have  done  this  thing. 
Go,  therefore,  bring  the  young  man,  Absalom,  amin." 
Joab  fell  to  the  ground  on  his  face,  and  bowed  him- 
self, and  thanked  the  king,  expressing  his  knowledge 
of  his  having  ''  found  grace  in  thv  sight,  my  lord,  0 
king,  in  that  the  king  hath  fulfilled  the  request  of 
his  servant." 

^hj  <'So  Joab  arose,  and  went  to  Geshur  and 
brought  Absalom  to  Jerusalem."  The  king  said, 
''Let  him  turn  to  his  own  house,  and  let  him  not  see 
my  face."  "  So  Absalom  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  saw  not  the  king's  face."  Absalom  excelled  in 
beauty  all  the  men  in  Israel.  From  the  sole  of  his 
foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish  in 
He  polled  his  head  at  the  end  of  eyexyjeor. 


The  hair  was  weighed.  The  weight  was  two  hundred 
shekels  after  the  long's  weight.  Perhaps  thirty 
shekels  may  have  been  the  original  reading.  Thirty 
shekels  may  have  been  seven  ounces  and  a  naif .  The 
two  himdred  shekels  would  be,  at  least,  £fiy  ounces. 
This  does  not  appear  possible  or  probable.  It  must 
be  an  exaggeration,  some  copyist  having  favoured 
the  fabulous  notion  by  changing  the  numeral  letter 
in  the  manuscript  he  was  making.  Absalom  had 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  whose  name  was  Tamar. 
She  may  have  been  so  named  after  Absalom's  sister 
Tamar.  Absalom's  daughter  was  as  beautiful  as  her 
aunt  Tamar. 

Absalom  dwelt  two  full  years  in  Jerusalem  and 
saw  not  the  king's  face.  Absalom  sent  twice  for 
Joab,  desiring  Joab  to  come  to  him.  Joab,  each 
time,  refused  to  come  to  Absalom.  Joab  had  a  field 
of  barley  near  to  Absalom's  field.  Absalom  ordered 
his  servants  to  set  Joab's  field  on  fire.  They  did  as 
they  were  commanded.  Joab  arose  and  came  to 
Absalom,  asking,  ''Wherefore  have  thy  servants  set 
my  field  on  fire  ?"  Absalom  explained  that  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  set  the  field  on  fire  to  cause  Joab  to 
come  to  him,  for  he  had  twice  refused  to  come. 
Absalom  wished  Joab  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  admit 
him  to  his  presence.  Joab  came  to  the  king  and  told 
to  him  Aosalom's  wish.  The  king  (»Jled  for 
Absalom.  He  came  into  the  king's  presence.  He 
bowed  himself  on  his  face  before  the  king ;.  and  the 
king  kissed  Absalom.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
schemes  and  plots  contrived  by  the  king^s  soUi 
Absalom. 

(17.)  The  rebellion  of  Abeatom, — fa, J  Absalom,  in  his 
ability  for  eveiy  description  of  fraud,  imitated  the 
conduct  of  a  king.  His  father  was  approaching  the 
termination  of  himian  life.  Threescore  years  and  ten 
must  soon  be  told.  Therefore  the  reien  of  David 
must,  after  a  brief  space,  be  ended.  Aosalom  pre- 
pared chariots  and  horses  and  fifty  men  to  run  before 
him.  He  rose  up  early  and  stood  beside  the  way  of 
the  gate.  When  people  came  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  they  found  no  person  deputed  bv  the  king 
to  attend  to  and  to  decide  upon  the  matters  laid  before 
them.  Absalom  assured  me  people  that  if  he  were 
king  their  affairs  must  be  better  attended  to.  **  He 
would  do  justice."  What  a  villain  /  Absalom  kissed 
evexy  man  who  came  to  do  to  him  obeisance.  Thus 
Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  IsraeL 

"  It  came  to  pass  that  after  forty  years,*' — "  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  reading  is  corrupt,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  commonly  printed  Yiu^te,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Chaldee.  The  Syriac  has  arba 
shanin,  four  years ;  the  Arabic  has  the  same,  arba 
shinin,  four  years ;  Jose^us  has  the  same ;  so  also 
the  sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  and  several  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  version.  Tlieodoret  also  reads 
four,  not  forty ;  and  most  learned  men  axe  of  opinion 
that  arbaim,  forty,  is  an  error  for  arba,  four;  vet 
this  reading  is  not  supported  by  any  MS.  yet  cus- 
covered.  But  two  of  those  collated  by  Dr.  Keimioott 
have  'yom'  instead  of  *  shauah,'  that  is^  forty  days, 
inatead  of  forty  yean:  and  tfaie  is  a  reading  more 
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likely  to  be  true  than  that  in  the  commonly  received 
text."  ''We  know  that  Absalom  did  stay  three 
years  with  his  grandfather  at  G-eshur. — Chrtm.  xiii. 
38 :  2nd  Sam.  His  seeking  popularity  may  be  dated 
one  year  after  his  return.  The  commencement  of 
the  dating  may  be  the  time  when  he  caused  his 
brother  Amnon  to  be  slain.  The  four  years  may 
include  the  time  from  Absalom's  flight  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  conspiracy." — Dr,  A,  Clarke. 

fhj  Therefore  it  may  he  stated,  that  after  forty  days 
from  the  commencement  of  his  conspiracy,  Absalom 
asked  permission  of  his  father  David  to  return  to 
Oeshur  and  to  pay  a  vow  which  he  had  vowed  imto 
the  Lord  in  Hebron.  He  had  vowed  a  vow,  while  he 
abode  at  Geshur,  in  Syria,  saying,  "  If  the  Lord  shall 
bring  me  again  indeed  to  Jerusalem,  then  I  will  serve 
the  Lord."  The  king  said  unto  him,  ''  Go  in  peace." 
**  Absalom  went  to  Hebron." 

^e.J  Absalom  sent  spies  throughout  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  saying,  As  soon  as  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  then  ye  shall  say,  Absalom  reigneth  in 
Hebron.  Two  hundred  men  went  out  of  Jerusalem 
with  Absalom.  They  went  in  their  simplicity.  They 
knew  not  anything.  Absalom  sent  for  Ahithophel, 
the  Gilonite  (of  Giloh,  a  city  of  Judah),  David's 
counsellor,  from  Giloh,  while  he  offered  sacrifices. 
The  conspiracy  was  strong.  "  The  people  increased 
continually  with  Absalom."  A  messenger  informed 
David,  ^'  The  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  are  after 
Absalom."  David  ordered  a  speedy  flight.  The 
king  was  obeyed.  He  left  ten  women,  concubines, 
to  keep  the  house.  The  Gherethites,  the  Pelethites, 
and  aU  the  Gittites,  six  hundred  men,  who  came  after 
him  from  Gath,  passed  on  before  the  king.  The  king 
spake  to  Ittai,  the  Gittite,  directing  him  and  h£ 
brothren  to  forsake  David's  fortunes.  Ittai  vowed 
adherence  to  David's  fortunes.  David  said  to  Ittai, 
"Go  and  pass  over"  (the  Jordan).  Ittai,  his  men, 
and  all  the  little  ones,  passed  over.  All  the  cotmtiy 
wept  with  a  loud  voice.  The  king  passed  over  the 
brook  Kidron,  and  ell  the  people  passed  over  toward 
&e  way  of  the  wilderness.  Zadok  and  the  Levites 
were  with  him,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
God.  [The  brook  Kidron,  an  inconsiderable  brook, 
having  water  in  winter  and  in  the  rainy  seasons.1 
David  commanded  them  to  carry  back  the  ark  of  Goa 
into  the  city.  If  he  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  God, 
he  knew  that  he  must  see  the  ark  once  moro.  But  if 
Gt>d  had  ceased  to  regard  him  favourably,  ''  behold, 
'  hero  I  am,'  let  him  do  what  seemeth  to  him  good." 
David  directed  Zadok,  the  priest,  to  return  into  the 
city  in  company  with  his  **  two  sons,"  Abiathax's  son 
Jonathan,  and  Zadok's  own  son  Ahimaaz.  They 
returned  to  Jerusalem. 

^d,J  David  and  his  eompanions  in  affliction  went  up 
by  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  weeping  as  they 
went  up.  It  was  told  to  David,  Ahithophel  is  among 
the  conspirators  with  Absalom.  David  said,  "  0  Lord, 
I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  into 
foolishness."  David  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the 
mount.  He  worshipped  God.  Hush&i  met  him. 
Hush&i  is  called  Azcmte,  because  he  was  a  native  of 
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Archi,  a  dty  of  Manasseh,  near  BetheL  David  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  join  the  party  of 
Absalom,  and  to  defeat  the  counsel  of  AhithopheL 
David  instructed  Hush&i  to  consult  with  Zadok  and 
Abiathar.  Thus  David  prayed  and  thus  David  acted. 
God  will  bless  and  prosper  those  who  pray  and  act. 
**  So  Hush&i,  David's  friend,  came  into  the  city,  and 
Absalom  came  into  Jerusalem." 

fej  Ziba,  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  met  David, 
and  presented  to  him  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  a 
hundred  btmches  of  raisins,  a  hundred  of  summer 
fruits,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  A  couple  of  asses, 
saddled,  carried  these  provisions.  David  asked  Ziba, 
"What  meanest  thou  by  these?"  Ziba  replied,  ''The 
asses  are  for  the  king's  household  to  ride  upon. 
The  provisions  aro  intended  for  the  refroshment  of 
the  long's  household."  The  king  asked, ' '  Wherois thy 
master's  son  ?"  Ziba  replied,  "  In  Jerusalem."  For 
he  said,  't  To-day  shall  tjie  house  of  Israel  restore  to 
me  the  kingdom  of  my  father."  The  king  roplied, 
"Thine  axe  all  the  possessions  of  Mephibosheth." 
David  said  in  his  haste  aU  men  are  liars.  Ziba  Ued 
against  Mephibosheth.  Yet  David,  in  his  haste, 
believed  Ziba,  and  wronged  Mephibosheth,  and  re- 
warded the  villainy  of  Ziba. 

^fj  Ikmd  came  to  Bahnrim,  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  A  man  of  the 
family  of  Saul,  whose  name  was  Shimifi,  the  son  of 
Gera,  came  forth  and  cursed  still  as  he  came.  He 
cast  stones  at  David  and  at  the  servants  of  David. 
He  called  David  "  thou  bloody  man,  and  thou  man 
of  Belial."  He  cried  to  David,  "Gome  out,  come 
out."  Abishfid  asked  David's  pmnission  to  go  over 
and  take  oJS  Shim^i's  head.  "  Why  should  this  dead 
dog  curse  my  lord  the  king?"  David  roplied, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah?  " 
"Let  him  curse;  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
him,  *  Curse  David.' "  "  Who  shall  then  say,  where- 
forohast  thou  done  so?"  David  said,  "Mine  own 
son  seeketh  my  life.  How  much  moro  now  may  this 
Benjamite  do  it?  Let  him  alone.  Let  him  curse. 
The  Lord  hath  bidden  him."  David  expressed  a 
hope  that  "  The  Lord  will  requite  me  with  good  for 
Slum^i's  cursing  this  day."  GhimSi  continued  to 
curse  and  to  throw  stones  and  to  cast  dust,  as  David 
and  his  men  went  on  their  way.  The  khig  and  his 
people  at  length  rested  and  ro&eshed  themselves  at 
JBahurim  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

(gj  Absalom,  and  the  men  of  Israel,  and  Ahithophel 
came  to  Jerusalem.  Hushai  came  to  Absalom  and 
said,  "God  save  the  king,"  "God  save  the  king." 
Absalom  asked  Hushai,  "  Why  wentest  thou  not 
with  thy  friend?"  Hushai  roplied,  "Whom  the 
Lord  and  his  people,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel 
choose,  his  will  I  be,  and  with  him  will  I  abide." 
"As  I  served  with  or  in  the  presence  of  thy  father, 
so  will  I  serve  with  or  in  the  presence  of  thee." 
Absalom  ordered  Ahithophel  to  give  counsel.  Ahi- 
thophel directed  Absalom  to  lie  with  his  father's 
concubines.  This  would  prove  that  Absalom  was 
king.  The  hands  of  his  supporters  would  be  ren- 
dered strong.    A  tent  was  spread  on  the  top  of  the 
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hooBe,  and  Absalom  went  in  unto  his  father's  con- 
cubines in  the  sight  of  aU  Israel.  The  counsel  of 
Aliithophel  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  at  the 
oracle  of  God.  So  was  all  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel 
both  with  David  and  with  Absalom. 

(K)  Ahithophel  and  Saahai  in  counsel, — ^Ahithophel 
asked  Absalom  to  let  him  have  twelve  thousand  men 
under  his  command  that  he  mi^ht  pursue  David  that 
night.  The  people  with  David  will  flee.  ''I  will 
smite  the  king  only.  I  will  bring  back  all  the 
people  to  thee."  The  counsel  was  pleasing  to  Ab- 
salom and  to  his  friends.  Absalom  called  for  Hushai 
and  commanded  him  to  give  his  counsel.  Hushai 
declared  that  the  counsel  given  by  Ahithophel  was 
not  good  at  that  time.  David  and  his  men  were  in 
a  savage  state  of  mind,  like  to  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps.  If  David  and  his  men  be  attacked  now 
some  of  the  aimy  sent  against  them  must  fall.  A 
panic  will  seize  the  rest,  and  the  result  will  be,  Ab- 
salom's cause  must  be  ruined.  Hushai  counselled 
delay,  that  a  large  army  from  all  Israel  might  be 
gathered  together.  When  such  an  anny  was  formed 
mey  might  easily  gain  a  victory  over  David  and  his 
supporters.  Absalom  and  all  his  supporters  decided 
that  the  counsel  of  Hushai  was  better  than  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel :  ' '  For  the  Lord  had  appointed 
to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  to  the  intent 
that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom." 
Thus  the  Lord  answered  David's  prayer,  ''Turn  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness." 

^ij  Sdshaif  Zadoh^  Ahiathar^  Jonathan  and  Ahi- 
nuku. — Hushai  informed  Zadok  and  Abiathar  of  the 
result  of  Absalom's  consultation,  and  the  opposite 
advices  given  by  Ahithophel  and  by  himself.  Hushai 
directed  them  to  send  quickly  to  the  king  a  message 
exhorting  him  to  leave  the  plains  of  the  wilderness 
and  "to  pass  over  Jordan,  lest  the  king  be  swallowed 
up  and  all  the  people  who  are  with  him."  Jonathan 
the  son  of  Abiathar,  and  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok, 
not  daring  to  come  into  the  city  (Jerusalem),  stayed 
by  Enrogel,  the  Fuller's  "Wwl  (where  they,  the 
fullers,  were  accustomed  to  tread  the  clothes  with 
their  feet;  the.  Hebrew  word  ein  signifying  a  well, 
and  reffel  signifying  the  foot,  because  of  the  treading 
of  the  clothes. — 2^.  A.  Clarke, J  A  wench  went  ana 
told  to  them,  and  they  went  and  told  to  king  David. 
These  young  men  did  their  duty  to  their  king.  The 
mind  of  David  was  active  in  planning  the  means  of 
his  deliverance,  whilst  he  was  lervent  in  spirit  prayine 
to  God  to  save  him.  Careful  as  were  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz,  a  lad  saw  them,  and  told  Absalom.  How- 
ever, they  fled  quickly,  and  came  to  the  house  of  a 
man  in  BahGrim  who  had  a  well  in  his  court.  They 
went  down  into  the  well.  The  woman  spread  a 
covering  over  the  mouth  of  the  well.  Upon  the 
covering  she  spread  ground  com.  The  thing  was 
not  known.  The  pursuers  inquired  of  the  woman. 
Where  are  Ahimaaz  and  Jonatnan  ?  She  answered. 
They  be  gone  over  the  brook  of  water.  The  pursuers 
sought  and  could  not  And  them.  Therefore  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz, 
andexstaadiag  that  ih^  were  safe  from  their  pur- 


suers, came  out  of  the  well,  and  went  and  told  to 
David.  David  and  all  his  people  arose  and  passed 
over  Jordan.  By  morning's  light  evexy  one  of  them 
had  passed  over  Jordan. 

O'J  The  death  of  Ahithophel.— When  Ahithophel 
saw  ^at  his  counsel  was  not  followed,  he  saddled  his 
ass,  and  returned  to  his  house,  to  his  city,  Gtiloh,  in 
Judah,  and  put  his  household  in  order,  and  hanged 
himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father. 
So  ended  the  consultations  in  Absalom's  council 
chamber.  Absalom  and  his  advisers  took  the  advice  of 
Hushai,  the  Archite,  a  native  of  Archi,  a  city  of 
Manasseh,  and  rejected  the  advice  of  Ahithophel 
(Bathsheba's  uncle),  a  native  of  Giloh,  a  dty  of  Judah. 

It  is  supposed  that  David  penned  Psalm  ciz. 
when  he  heard  that  his  old  friend  Ahithophel  had 

J'oined  Absalom's  rebellion.  The  psalm  is  applied  to 
udas  Iscariot  by  St.  Peter  {Fs.  cue.  8)  in  Acts  i.  20. 
Ahithophel  hanged  himself.  Peter  did  not  say  that 
Judas  Iscariot  nanged  himself. .  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  died  from  violent  emotions  of  terror, 
so  that  all  his  bowels  gushed  out. 

fkj  The  stations  of  the  Armies, — ^David  came  to 
Mahanaim,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  of  the  family  of 
Meriri,  in  Gad,  on  the  brook  Jabok. — f  Joshua  zzi. 
36.,  xiii.  29,  30.  \st  Chron.  vi.  80.)  Jacob  gave  to 
it  this  name  because  here  he  had  a  vision  of  angek. 
— Gen.  xzxii.  2.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ishbosheth  after  the  death  of  Saul  (2nd  Sam.  ii. 
9-12),  and  thither  David  retired  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Absalom. — 2nd  Sam.  xvii.,  &o.  In  the  "^il- 
gate  Mahanaim  is  translated,  sometimes,  and  called 
Uastra,  that  is,  the  camps. 

Absalom  passed  over  Jordan,  he  and  all  the  men 
of  Israel  with  him.  Absalom  made  Amiusa  captain 
of  the  host  instead  of  Joab.  Ithra,  a  man  of  Israel, 
was  Am&sa's  father.  WtB  mother  waa  Abigail  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  father  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother. 
Abi^il  and  Zeruiah  were  sisters,  and  David  was  their 
bromer.  Joab  was  David's  nephew;  Am&sa  was 
David's  nephew.  Joab  and  Amisa  were  first  cousins. 
So  Israel  and  Absalom  pitched  (encamped)  in  the  land 
of  Gfflead.  Thus  both  armies  were  encamped  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  Absalom  had  his  sup- 
plies. David  fled  without  supplies.  When  David 
arrived  at  Mahanaim,  Shobi,  the  son  of  Nahash,  of 
Babbi  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  Machir,  the  son 
of  Ammiel  of  Lodchar,  and  Barzallai,  the  Gileadite  of 
Eog€lim,  brought  beds,  and  basons,  and  earthen 
vessels,  and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and 
parched  com,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched 
pulse,  and  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese 
of  kine  (cows),  for  David,  and  for  the  people  who 
were  with  him,  to  eat,  for  they  said,  "  The  people  are 
hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty,  in  the  wUaemess. 

^IJ  The  battle,  and  the  death  of  Ahsalom.—Barii 
shewed  the  mind  of  the  old  warrior.  He  arranged 
his  forces.  He  appointed  captains  of  thousands 
and  captains  of  hundreds.  He  divided  his  whole 
army  into  three  parts.  He  set  Joab  over  one  divi- 
sion. He  set  Joab's  brother,  Abishai,  over  another 
division.    He  set  Ittai,  the  Gittite,  over  the  third 
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diyision.  The  king  said  to  tlie  people,  "I  will 
surely  go  forth  with  you  myself  also."  The  people 
declaxed  that  David  was  worth  ten  thousand  of  them. 
That  he  must  not  go  forth  with  them ;  and  that  he 
must  succour  them  out  of  the  dty.  The  king  replied, 
**  What  seemeth  to  you  best  I  wiU  do."  The  king 
stood  by  the  gate-side  whilst  the  army  passed  out  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands.  The  king  commanded 
Joab,  and  Abishai,  and  Ittai,  ''  Deal  gently  with  the 
young  man  for  my  sake,  even  with  Absalom."  All 
the  people  heard  David  speak,  when  he  gave  this 
charge  to  his  three  chief  commanders.  The  battle 
was  m  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  Twenty  thousand  men 
of  Israel  were  slain  by  the  servants  of  David.  The 
battle  was  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  The  wood  devoured  more  people  that  day 
than  the  sword  devoured.  Absalom  met  the  servants 
of  David.  Absalom  rode  upon  a  mule.  The  mule 
went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak.  Absa- 
lom's hair  folded  itself  roimd  a  branch  of  the  oak. 
His  mule  fled,  and  Absalom  hung  from  the  oak  in 
the  air.  His  feet  did  not  rest  upon  the  ground,  nor 
upon  the  tree.  A  man  saw  Absalom  hangpjig  in  the 
oak.  He  told  Joab,  who  asked  him  why  he  nad  not 
slain  Absalom,  and  ''  I  would  have  given  to  thee  ten 
shekels  of  silver  and  a  girdle."  The  man  declared 
that  one  thousand  shekels  of  silver  could  not  tempt  him 
to  slay  the  king's  son,  for  ''  in  our  hearing  the  king 
charged  thee,  and  Abishai,  and  Ittai,  saying,  '  Be- 
ware that  none  touch  the  young  man,  Absalom.' 
Otherwise  I  should  have  wrought  falsehood  against 
mine  own  life.  Nothing  is  hid  £rom  the  king.  Thou 
wouldst  have  set  thyseK  against  me."  This  is  a  very 
honest  speech.  However,  Joab  saw  that  honesty  was 
not,  in  his  estimation,  the  best  policy  in  this  matter. 
He  dreaded  the  daring  villany  of  the  crafty  and 
popular  Absalom.  Joab  had  no  time  to  lose.  He 
replied,  "I  may  not  tarry  with  thee."  He  took 
three  darts  in  his  hand.  He  thrust  them  through 
the  heart  of  Absalom,  whilst  he  was  yet  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  oak.  Joab's  armour  was  borne  by  ten 
young  men.  They  compassed  about  and  smote  Ab- 
salom, and  slew  him.  This  was  cruel  vengeance. 
One  dart  from  Joab  must  have  deprived  the  wretched 
Absalom  of  life.  They  cast  Absalom  into  a  great  pit 
in  the  wood,  and  covered  him  with  a  great  heap  of 
stones.    All  Israel  fled,  every  man  to  his  tent. 

(m,)  Absalom^  %  pillar. — ^In  his  lifetime  Absalom  had 
reared  a  pillar  in  the  king's  dale.  For  he  said,  '^  I 
have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance;"  and 
he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name,  and  it  is 
called  unto  this  day,  '^  Absalom^ 8  Place,^^ 

(n,)  The  tidings  and  the  hearers  of  tidings, — Some  men 
were  bearers  of  evil  tidings.  Other  men  were 
bearers  of  good  tidings.  This  arrangement  does 
appear  in  the  persons  employed  to  bear  to  David  the 
result  of  the  oattle.  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
proposed  to  Joab  that  he  should  bear  to  David  the 
tidings  of  the  battle.  Joab  would  not  allow  him  to 
bear  tidings  that  day,  '' because  the  king's  son  was 
dead."  Cushi  was  ordered  by  Joab  to  go  and  teU 
ilid  king  what  he  had  seen.  Cushi  bowed  himself 
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and  ran.     He  was  a  messenger  of  evil  tidings.    He 

understood  how  to  make  known,  gradually  and  gently, 

the  facts  which  must  cause  grief.    Ahimaaz  entreated 

Joab  to  allow  him  to  run.    Joab  at  length  consented, 

and  said,  *'  Run." 

David  sat  between  the  two  gates.     A  watchman 

ascended  the  tower.    The  watdmian  cried,  I  see  a 

man  running  alone.    The  king  said.  He  bringeth 

tidings.     The  watchman  cried  again,  I  see  another 

man  running  alone.     The  king  said,  He  also  beareth 

tidings.     The  watehman  cried,  The  running  of  the 

foremost  is  like  to  the  running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 

Zadok.     The  king  said.   He  is  a  good  man,  and 

beareth  good  tidings.     Ahimaaz  called,  and  said  unto 

the  king,  "  All  is  well."     Ahimaaz  fell  upon  his  face 

and  blessed  the  Lord  for  the  victory  granted  to  David. 

The  king  inquired.  Is  the  yoimg  man,  Absalom,  safe? 

Ahimaaz  declared  his  ignorance  of  the  matter.    David 

ordered  him  to  stand  aside.     Cushi  came.     Cushi 

cried,  "  Tidings,  my  lord,  the  king."    David  inquired, 

Is  the  young  man,  Absalom,  safe  ?    Cushi  answered, 

'^  The  enemies  of  my  lord,  the  king,  and  all  who  rise 

up  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young  man 

is."     The  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the 

chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept,  and  as  he  went, 

thus  he  said: — 

O I  my  won,  Alwalom  I 
My  Bon !  my  son,  Absalom  t 
Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee  1 
O !  Absalom,  my  son  1  my  son ! 

foj  David  and  Joab  after  the  battle. — Joab,  in  his 
meditations  upon  the  result  of  his  too  politic  action, 
was  informed,  *^  The  king  weepeth  and  moumeth  for 
Absalom."  The  king  was  a  king.  Joab  was  a  sub- 
ject. The  king  was  nis  unde,  me  brother  of  Joab's 
mother.  The  king  and  Joab  had  been  imited  in  all 
the  changing  scenes  of  David's  ever  varying  life. 
Did  medical  advice  urge  Joab  to  his  mode  of  address 
to  David  ?  I  almost  ima^ne  that  this  question  sug- 
gests the  only  apology  which  can  be  offered  for  Joab's 
address  to  Davia.  Li  cases  of  apoplexy  I  have  known 
an  eminent  surgeon  to  slap,  with  his  open  hand,  his 
patient  on  the  cheek.  The  patient,  aroused  by  the 
shock,  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  appeared  re* 
solved  to  defend  himself.  He  was  restored,  for  that 
time  at  least.  Joab's  address  to  David  was  as  the 
slap  of  the  surgeon  on  the  cheek  of  his  patient. 
David  was  roused  from  the  amiable,  though  lethargic, 
and,  in  all  senses,  dangerous  state  of  his  moirbid 
sensitiveness. 

Joab  came  into  the  house  of  the  king,  and  said, 
''Thou  hast  shamed  this  day  the  faces  of  all  thy 
servants  who  this  day  have  saved  thy  life,  and  the 
lives  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  and  the  lives  of 
thy  wives  and  of  thy  concubines,  in  that  thou  lovest 
thine  enemies  and  hatest  thy  friends.  For  thou  hast 
declared  this  day  that  thou  regardest  neither  princes 
nor  servants.  For  this  day  I  perceive  that  if  Absa- 
lom had  lived,  and  all  we  had  died  this  day,  then  it 
had  pleased  Ihee  well.  Now,  therefore,  arise,  go 
forth  and  speak  comfortably  to  thy  servants,  for  I 
swear  by  the  Lord,  if  ihou  go  not  forth,  there  will 
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not  tany  one  with  thee  this  night;  and  that  will  be 
worse  unto  thee  than  all  the  evil  which  befell  thee 
from  thy  youth  until  now." — 2nd  Sam.  six.  6-7.  The 
king  arose  and  sat  in  the  gate.  The  news  reached 
the  people.  Israel  had  fled,  every  man  to  his  tent. 
A  strife  arose  in  Israel.  The  people  came  before  the 
king.  What  did  king  David  for  us?  (1^  He  saved 
us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies.  (2.)  He  delivered 
us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines;  and  now  he  has 
fled  out  of  the  land  for  Absalom.  And  Absalom, 
whom  we  have  anointed  over  us  as  king,  is  dead  in 
battle.  *'  Now,  therefore,  why  speak  ye  not  a  word 
of  bringing  the  king  back  ?"  Such  was  the  policy  of 
Israel.  David  wished  that  his  own  people,  me  tribe 
of  Judah,  would  bring  him  back.  Tnerefore  he  sent 
to  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  saying,  ''  Speak 
unto  the  elders  of  Judah,  saying,  *  Why  are  ye  the 
last  to  brin^  the  king  back  to  his  house?  seeing  the 
speech  of  eul  Israel  is  come  to  the  king,  even  to  his 
house.' "  "  Ye  are  my  brethren,  ye  are  my  bones  and 
my  flesh.  Wherefore,  then,  are  ye  the  last  to  bring 
back  the  king  ?  And  say  ye  to  Am&sa,  Art  thou  not  of 
my  bone,  and  of  my  fle^?  God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  thou  be  not  captain  of  the  host  before  me 
continually  in  the  room  of  J'oab.  And  he  bowed  the 
hearts  of  all  the  men  of  Judah  as  the  heart  of  one 
man,  so  that  they  sent  this  word  to  the  king,  **  Betum 
thou  and  all  thy  servants." 

^p.J  David  reiums  to  JeruBalem, — (1.)  The  king  re- 
turned and  came  to  Jordan.  All  Judah  came  to 
Gilgal  to  meet  the  king,  to  conduct  the  king  over 
Joraan.  Shimei,  the  Benjamite,  of  Bahurim,  hasted 
and  came  down  to  meet  the  king.  Shimei  had  one 
thousand  men  with  him.  Ziba,  uie  servant  of  Saul, 
and  his  fifteen  sons  and  his  twenty  servants  with 
him.  They  went  over  Jordan  before  the  king.  A 
ferry  boat  went  over  to  cany  over  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  to  do  what  he  thought  good.  When 
the  king  came,  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  fell  down 
before  the  king.  He  confessed  his  sin.  He  prayed 
that  David  would  forgive  him.  ''  Behold,  I  am  come 
this  day,  the  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph 
(Ephraim),  to  go  down  to  meet  my  lord  the  king." 
Abishai  asked,  ''  Shall  not  Shimei  be  put  to  death 
because  he  cursed  the  Lord's  anointeii?"  David 
said,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Ze- 
ruiah,  that  ye  shall  this  day  be  adversaries  imto  me? 
Shall  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  in  Israel? 
Do  not  I  know  that  I  am  this  day  king  over  Israel?" 
Therefore,  the  king  said  unto  Shimei,  ^*Thouehalt 
not  die"  **And  the  king  aware  unto  him" 

(2.)  MephihosJiethf  the  son  of  Jonathan — (MOT)hibos- 
4>eth'8  proper  name  was  Meribbaal.  The  Hebrews 
scrupled  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Baal.  Therefore, 
instead  of  Mephi-Baal,  or  Meri-Baal,  they  said, 
Mephibosheth,  orMeribosheth;  Bosheth — ^in  Hebrew 
signifying  shame,  confusion) — ^next  came  to  David. 
Mephibosheth  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard,  nor  washed  his  clothes  from  the 
day  in  which  the  king  departed  untU  the  day  in 
which  he  came  again  in  peace.  When  he  appeared 
before  the  king  in  JeroBalem,  David  asked,  * '  Where- 


fore wentest  thou  not  with  me,  Mephibosheth?" 
The  answer  was  honest.  Ziba  had  deceived 
Mephibosheth.  Ziba  had  received  orders  from 
Mephibosheth  to  saddle  an  ass  for  him  that  he 
might  ride  on  it,  **for  thy  servant  is  lame." 
Mephibosheth  complained  of  Ziba's  ill-treatment 
of  him:  "He  hath  slandered  thy  servant." 
Mephibosheth  acknowledged  the  generosity  of  David 
to  his  father's  house :  "Thou  didst  set  thy  servant 
among  them  who  eat  at  thine  own  table.  What 
right  have  I  yet  to  ciy  any  more  unto  the  king?" 
The  king  said  unto  him,  "  Why  speakest  thou  any 
more  of  thy  matters  ?  I  have  said,  Thou  and  Ziba 
divide  the  land."  This  decision  of  David  revokes 
the  rash  grant  made  by  David  to  Ziba  when  Ziba 
had  slandered  Mephibosheth,  and  makes  the  original 
grant  to  Mephibosneth  perfectly  established,  that  Ziba 
and  his  family  should  have  one  half  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  for  their  labour  in  cultivating  me  soU, 
and  that  the  other  half  of  the  produce  should  be  the 
property  of  Mephibosheth  as  the  lord  of  the  soil. 
Ziba  was  one  of  Saul's  household  servants.  David 
spared  him,  that  by  this  act  of  grace  he  might  shew 
loudness  to  the  house  of  Saul.  Ziba  had  ministered 
to  David's  necessities  in  the  time  of  his  deepest  dis- 
tress. David  would  shew  gratitude  to  Ziba.  Some 
think  that  Ziba's  viUany  had  rendered  him  imworthy 
of  any  kind  consideration.    Perhaps  they  are  i^ht. 

(3.)  Barzillai,  the  Oileadite^  came  down  from  Boge- 
lim,  and  went  over  Jordan  with  the  king,  to  conduct 
him  over  Jordan.  Barzillai  was  eighty  years  of  age. 
He  had  provided  the  king  with  sustenance  whilst  the 
king  lay  at  Mahanaim,  for  he  was  a  vexy  great  man. 
David  said  to  Barzillai,  "  Come  thou  over  with  me, 
and  I  will  feed  thee  with  me  in  Jerusalem."  The 
answer  of  Barzillai  is  full  of  wisdom :  "  How  long 
have  I  to  live  that  I  should  go  up  with  the  king  to 
Jerusalem  ?  I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old.  Can 
thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink  ?  Can 
I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women?  Wherefore,  then,  should  thy  servant  be 
yet  a  burden  unto  my  lord  the  king  ?  Thy  servant 
will  go  a  little  way  over  Jordan  wim  the  kin^ ;  and 
why  should  the  king  recompense  it  to  me  wim  such 
reward?  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back 
again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  and  be  buried 
by  the  grave  of  my  father  and  of  my  mother.  But, 
behold  thy  servant  Chimham.  Let  him  go  over  with 
my  lord  the  king,  and  do  to  him  what  shaU  seem  good 
to  thee."  The  king  replied,  "  Chimham  shall  go  over 
with  me.  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  require  of  me  that 
will  I  do  for  thee."  All  the  people  and  the  king 
passed  over  the  Jordan.  The  kino;  kissed  Barzillai, 
and  blessed  him.    Barzillai  returned  to  his  own  place. 

(4.)  Ba/cid  arrives  at  Giigal, — ^The  king  went  on  to 
Gtilgal.  Chimham  went  with  him.  All  the  people  of 
Judah  and  half  of  the  people  of  Israel  conducted  the 
king.  *  *  Thy  servant  Chimham, ' ' — ^It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  this  was  Barzillai's  son.  This  is  probable 
from  let  Kings  ii.  7.  When  David  was  dyin^he  said, 
"  Shew  kindness  to  the  sons  of  Barzillai."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Chimham  was  one  of  them.    In  Jer.  zii. 
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17,  mention  is  made  of  the  habitation  of  Chimham, 
which  was  near  to  Bethlehem,  and  it  is  reasonably 
conjectured  that  David  had  left  that  portion,  which 
was  probably  part  of  the  paternal  estate,  to  this  son 
of  Barzillai. — Ih.  A,  Claris. 

When  the  king  came  to  Gilgal,  all  the  men  of  Israel 
came  to  the  king^,  and  said,  '*  Why  have  our  brethren, 
the  men  of  Juda^,  stolen  thee  away,  and  have  brought 
the  king  and  his  household,  and  all  David's  men  with 
him,  over  Jordan?" '  The  men  of  Judah  answered  the 
men  of  Israel,  **  Because  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us. 
Wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ?  Have 
we  eaten  at  all  at  the  king's  cost,  or  hath  he  given  to 
us  any  gift?"  The  men  of  Judah  asserted  their 
unbought  regard  for  David,  their  king  and  their 
kinsman.  The  men  of  Israel  replied,  ''  We  have 
ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  more  right  to 
David  than  ye.  Why  then  did  ye  despise  us  that  our 
advice  should  not  be  jGbrst  had  in  bringing  back  our 
king  ?"  "  And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel."  The 
words  of  the  men  of  Judah  must  have  had  more 
weight,  because  they  had  more  reason  in  them. 
Perhaps  the  men  of  Israel  wished  to  hide  their  late 
rebellion  in  the  present  demonstration  of  their  loyalty. 
B.C.  1018. 

(5.)  The  ReheUion  of  Sheha,  the  son  of  Bichri,  a 
Benjamite. — iSheba  was  a  son  of  Belial.  He  blew  a 
trumpet  and  said,  "We  have  no  part  in  David; 
neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse. 
Every  man  to  his  tent,  O  Israel!"  The  men 
of  Israel  followed  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.  The  men 
of  Judah  came  unto  their  king  from  Jordan  even  to 
Jerusalem.  When  David  came  to  Jerusalem  he  put 
into  comfortable  apartments  and  generously  enter- 
tained the  ten  women  whom  he  left  to  keep  the  house, 
and  with  whom  Absalom  lay  in  the  sight  of  the  sun. 
The  king  went  not  in  unto  them ;  they  were  shut  up 
to  the  day  of  their  death,  living  in  widowhood. 

The  king  commanded  Amlsa  to  assemble  the  men 
of  Judah  within  three  days,  and  be  thou  here  present. 
Am&sa  proceeded  to  execute  the  king's  command. 
He  delayed  beyond  the  time  appointed.  David  feared 
lest  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichni,  should  do  more  harm 
than  Absalom  had  done.  He  commanded  Abishai : 
"  Take  thou  thy  lord's  servants,  and  pursue  after 
him,  lest  he  get  for  himself  fenced  cities  and  escape 
us."  Joab's  men  and  the  Cherethites,  and  the  Pek- 
thites,  and  all  the  mighty  men  went  out  of  Jerusalem 
to  pursue  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri.  They  came 
to  a  great  stone  in  Qibeon,  when  Amasa  went 
before  them.  As  Joab  went  forward  in  the  march, 
his  sword,  which  he  had  girded  on,  fell  from  its  sheath. 
Joab  said  to  Am&sa,  "Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother?" 
at  the  same  time  taking  Am&sa  by  the  beard  with  his 
ri^ht  hand  to  kiss  him.  Amasa  did  not  suspect  any 
evil  design.  He  heeded  not  the  sword  in  Joab's  left 
hand.  Joab  smote  Am&sa  in  the  fifth  rib,  and  shed 
out  his  bowels  to  the  ground,  and  struck  him  not 
again :  and  he  died.  Joab,  and  Abishai  his  brother, 
pursued  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.  One  of  Joab's  men 
oried,  "  He  who  fayoureth  Joab,  aad  he  who  is  for 
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David,  let  him  go  after  Joab."  However,  he  saw 
that  all  the  people  stood  gazing  with  horror  upon  the 
body  of  the  murdered  Amasa.  He,  therefore,  re- 
moved the  body  out  of  the  highway  into  a  field,  and 
covered  the  body  with  a  cloth.  The  people  then  went 
after  Joab  in  pursuit  of  Sheba,  the  eon  of  BichrL 

Sheba  had  gone  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to 
Abel,  to  Beth-maachah,  and  to  all  the  Berites ;  and 
they  were  gathered  together  and  went  after  him. 
Abel  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Abilene, 
mentioned  in  St.  Luke^B  Gospel,  iii.  1.  Beth- 
maachah  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  oonfines  of  Syria,  and 
probably  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  The  Berites  may 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Bera,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
about  eight  miles  from  JEleutheropolis — Judges  ix. 
21 — in  Judea. 

(6.)  The  siege  of  Abel. — Joab  besieged  Abel.  He 
cast  a  bank  against  the  city,  and  it  stood  in  the  trench, 

t"It  stood  affainst  the  outmost  walL"  Margin,'] 
oab's  men  "battered  the  wall  to  throw  it  down." 
A  wise  woman  cried  out  of  the  city,  "  Hear,  hear,  I 
pray  you,  say  unto  Joab,  Gome  near  hither  that  I 
may  speak  with  thee."  Joab  came  near.  The 
woman  said,  "Art  thou  Joab?"  He  answered  "X 
am."  The  wise  woman  said,  "  Hear  the  words  of 
thy  handmaid."  Joab  answered,  "I  do  heax."  Then 
she  said,  "  They  were  wont,  in  old  times,  to  speak, 
saying.  They  shall  surely  ask  counsel  at  Abel;  and  so 
they  ended  the  matter.  I  (am  one  of  them  who  are) 
peaceable  (and)  faithful  in  Israel.  Thou  seekest  to 
destroy  a  city,  and  a  mother  in  Israel :  why  wilt  thou 
swallow  up  ihe  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?"  Joab  re* 
plied,  "  Ear  be  it,  far  be  it  from  me,  that  I  should 
swallow  up  or  destroy.  The  matter  is  not  so.  But  a 
man  of  Mount  £phraim,  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  by 
name,  hath  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king, 
against  David ;  deliver  him  only,  and  I  will  depart 
from  the  city."  [Bore  avrov  ftoi  fwvov — ^give  ye  to  me 
him  alone].  [SajSc^  vib(r  Boxopt  ovo/ia  avrov — Sabee 
— Sheba,  the  son  of  Bochori — ^his  name].  [Kai 
aTTcAcvo-o/Aai  airavtD^cv  ttjo-  7roA.€<iHr— and  I  will  go 
away  from  before  the  city.]  Joab  ^ves  a  plain  and 
honest  declaration  of  his  purpose.  He  kept  hia  word. 
The  woman  promised,  "  His  head  shall  be  thrown  to 
thee  over  the  wall."  The  woman  spake  unto  the 
people  in  her  wisdom.  They  cut  o£E  the  head  of 
bheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  and  cast  it  over  the  wall  to 
Joab.  He  blew  a  trumpet.  The  besiegers  retired 
from  the  city,  every  man  to  his  tent.  Joab  returned 
to  Jerusalem  unto  the  king. 

1.  Joab  was  over  all  the  host  of  Israel.  2. 
Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  was  over  the  Cherethites 
and  over  the  Pelethites.  3.  Adoram  was  over  the 
tribute.  4.  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Ahilud,  was 
recorder.  5.  Sheva  was  scribe.  6.  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  were  the  priests.  7.  And  Ira  also,  the 
Jairite,  was  a  chief  ruler  about  David.  This  is  a  list 
of  David's  cabinet  council,  b.o.  1022.  Ira  to  David^ 
as  Jeduthun  to  Josiah,  Seer,  or  Domestic  Chaplain. 

(7.)  The  three  gears^  famine  in  the  dags  of  David,  b.c. 
1021. — ^There  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of  David 
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three  years,  year  after  year.  David  inquired  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  answered,  ''  It  is  for  Sanl,  and  for 
his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites." 
("  The  Gtbeanites  were  not  of  the  children  of  Israel; 
they  were  of  the  remnant  of  the  Amorites.  The  children 
of  Israel  had  sworn  unto  them,  Saul  sought  to  slay  them 
in  his  sm/  to  ths  children  of  Israel  and  Judah,^^)  David 
said  to  the  Gibeonites,  "What  shall  I  do  for  you? 
and  wherewith  shall  I  make  the  atonement,  that  ye 
may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord?''  The  Gibe- 
onites  replied,  "We  will  have  no  silver  or  gold  of 
Saul,  nor  of  his  house ;  neither  for  us  shalt  thou  kill 
any  man  in  Israel."  David  said.  What  ye  shaU  say, 
that  will  I  do  for  you.  They  answered  the  king, 
The  man  who  consimied  us  and  who  devised  against 
us  that  we  should  be  destroyed  from  remaining  in 
any  of  the  coasts  of  Israel,  let  seven  men  of  his  sons 
be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up  imto 
the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  whom  the  Lord  did  choose. 
And  the  kin^  said,  I  will  give  them.  But  the  king 
spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Saul,  because  of  the  Lord's  oath  which  was  between 
ihem — ^between  David  and  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Saul.  David  took  the  two  sons  of  Bizpah,  the 
daughter  of  Aiah,  whom  she  bare  unto  Saul,  Armoni 
and  Mephibosheth:  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  whom  she  brought  up  for  Adriel, 
the  son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite,  and  ne  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites.  They  hanged 
them  in  the  hill  before  the  Lord.  The  seven  died 
together  at  the  one  time.  They  were  put  to  death  in 
the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  first  days,  in  the  days  of 
barley  harvest,  in  the  passover,  our  Easter.  Bizpah, 
the  aaughter  of  Aiah,  the  concubine  of  Saul,  "took 
sackcloth,  and  spread  it  upon  the  rock,  from  the 
beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon  them 
out  of  heaven,  and  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  tiie 
air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field 
by  night." 

David  learned  what  Eizpah  had  been  doing.  David 
went  and  ^thered,  first,  the  bones  of  Saul  and  of 
Jonathan  his  son,  from  the  men  of  Jabesh-GKlead  who 
had  stolen  them  from  the  street  of  Beth-Shan,  where 
the  Philistines  had  hanged  them  when  they  had  slain 
Saul  in  Gtilboa.  They  brought  up  thence  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  son,  and  they 
gathered  the  bones  of  them  who  were  hanged.  The 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  burned  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
of  his  sons,  Jonathan,  and  Abinadab,  and  Melchishuah. 
"  And  they  took  their  bones  and  buried  them  under 
a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fastod  seven  days." — 1st  Sam, 
xxxi.  12-13.  They  buried  the  bones  of  Saul,  and 
of  Jonathan  his  son,  and  of  Saul's  sons,  Abinadab 
and  Meldushuah,  in  the  country  of  Benjamin,  in  Zel- 
zah,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Elish,  his  father.  They  per- 
formed all  which  the  king  commanded.  After  that, 
God  was  entreated  for  the  land. 

Ob^'ections  are  made  to  this  narrative,  and  to  the 
remaining  history  in  this  chapter.  I.  JRizpah,  2. 
The  battle  with  the  Philistines  at  Gob.  The  narrative 
in  this  chapter  {2nd  Sam.  xxi.)  is  so  distorted,  that 
some  Oibeonite  may  be  supposed  to  have  bean  the 


compiler  of  the  texts.  The  objections  are:  1.  The 
famine  of  three  years  continuance  is  not  elsewhere 
recorded.  2.  7^  circumstance  of  SauPs  attempt  to  at* 
terminate  the  Gibeonites  is  no  where  else  mentioned. 
3.  The  wish  ofDa/oid^  that  the  Gibeonites,  a  heathenish 
people,  should  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  is 
unconstitutional  and  unlikely.  4.  That  God  should 
leave  the  choice  of  the  atonement  to  such  a  people,  or, 
indeed,  to  any  people,  seems  contrary  to  his  established 
laws  and  particular  providence.  5.  That  God  should 
require  seven  innocent  men  to  be  hung  up  in  place  of  their 
offending  father,  in  whose  iniquity  they  most  likely 
never  had  a  share,  seems  inconsistent  with  justice 
and  mercy.  6.  fa.  J  Michal  never  was  the  wife  of  Adriel, 
but  of  David  and  Phaltiel.  fb.J  She  never  appears  to 
have  had  any  children. — 2nd  Sam.  vi.  23.  This  I  have 
been  obliged  to  correct  in  the  preceding  notes  by 
putting  Merab  in  ihe  place  of  Michal.  7.  27te  seven 
sons  of  Saulf  mentioned  here,  are  represented  as  a  sacrifice 
required  by  God.  Does  God,  in  any  case,  require 
human  blood  for  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  not  such  a  sacri- 
fice which  is  required  here  ?  Dr.  Delaney  and  others 
imagine  that  these  sons  of  Saul  were  principal  ^ents 
in  the  execution  of  Saul's  guilty  command.  There 
is  no  proof  that  such  was  the  case.  Mephibosheth 
must  have  been  hanged  if  David  had  not  remem- 
bered his  promise  to  Jonathan,  the  father  of  Mephi- 
bosheth. This  son  of  Jonathan  was  always  lame,  and 
could  not  be  employed  in  such  a  service.  8.  Ritpah^s 
watching y  both  day  and  night,  from  March  to  October,  is 
extraordinary  and  improbable.  9.  The  hanging  of  the 
bodies  so  long  was  against  an  express  law  of  Gk>d, 
which  ordained,  that  those  who  were  hanged  on  a 
tree  should  be  taken  down  and  buried  the  same  day, 
that  the  land  be  not  defiled. — Deut.  xxi.  22,  23. 
Therefore,  1.  God  did  not  command  a  breach  of  his 
own  law.  2.  David  was  too  exact  an  observer  of 
that  law  to  require  it.  3.  The  people  could  not  have 
endured  it.  Li  that  sultry  season  pestilence  might 
have  added  to  famine.  10.  The  gathering  of  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  of  his  sons  may  be  possible,  but  not  prob- 
able. 11.  Josephus  takes  as  much  of  this  story  as  he 
thinks  proper,  but  says  not  one  word  about  Eizpah 
and  her  long  watching  over  her  slaughtered  sons. 
12.  The  facts  in  this  chapter  which  are  mentioned 
in  other  places  (see  \st  Chron.  xx.  4,  &c.)  are  greatly 
distorted  and  corrupted.  In  this  chapter  (2n<^  Sam.  xxi. ) 
Elhanon  is  made  to  kill  Goliath,  whom  David  slew. 
The  words  in  our  version,  "the  brother  of,"  are  not 
in  the  original  text.  [Elhanon,  the  son  of  Jair,  slew 
Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath,  the  Gittite  (of  Gath.) 
1st  Chron.  xx.  8.J  "Attempts  have  been  made  to 
remove  these  objections,  but  without  success.  This 
part  of  the  Jewish  records  has  suffered  much  from 
Kabbini(^  glosses,  alterations,  and  additions.  The 
Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiagrapha,  including 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  &c.,  have  been  ever 
considered  as  possessing  the  highest  title  to  divine 
inspiration.  The  historical  books,  especially  Samuel, 
King^,  and  Chronicles,  have  not  ranked  so  high,  have 
been  less  carefully  preserved,  and  have  been  the 
sabjeols  of  frai|Uflnt  alienition  and  oorruption.    Te(r 
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stilly  the  great  f oimdation  of  God  standeth  suxe,  aad 
is  6ufB.ciently  attested  by  his  own  broad  seal  of  oon- 
sistency,  truth,  and  holiness." — Dr,  A.  Clarke, 

2.  The  hattle  with  the  FhilUtines  at  Gob. — Gezer  is 
the  name  in  the  parallel  place. — Ist  Chron,  zx.  4. 
The  passage,  2nd  Sam,  xxi.  15-22,  may  be  considered 
to  have  the  corrected  information,  that  the  Philistines 
had  war  again  with  Israel,  that  David  accompanied 
his  servants  and  fought  against  the  Philistines,  that 
David  became  faint,  that  Ishbibenob,  a  giant,  girded 
with  a  new  sword,  thought  to  have  slain  David,  but 
that  Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  succoured  David,  and 
smote  and  killed  the  Philistine.  Then  the  men  of 
David  sware  unto  him,  saying  "Thou  shalt  go  no 
more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not  the 
light  of  Israel." 

"After  this  there  was  a  battle  with  the  Philistines 
at  Gtoh,  that  is  Gezer.  Sibbechai,  the  Hushathite,  an 
inhabitant  of  Hushah,  a  place  in  Judah,  mentioned  in 
1st  Chron,  iv.  4,  as  colonised  by  Ezer  (who  seems  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Perez),  but  Hushah  is  not  other- 
wise known."  In  2nd  Sam.  xxiii.  27,  the  name 
Mebunnai  is  a  false  reading  for  Sibbechai.  He  was 
the  eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month. — let  Chron, 
xxvii.  11.  He  is  called  Sibbechai  of  Zarhites,  and  in 
his  course  were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  He  was 
the  conqueror  of  Saph,  the  giant. — Speaker^s  Bible, 

8.  There  teas  a  battle  in  Gob,  that  is  Gezer,  a  second 
battle. — ^Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethle- 
hemite,  slew  the  brother  of  Goliath,  the  Gittite,  the 
staJS.  of  whose  spear  was  like  to  a  weaver's  beam. 

4.  There  was  a  battle  in  Gath, — ^In  the  army  of  the 
Philistines  there  was  a  man  of  great  stature,  who 
had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six 
toes,  four  and  twenty  in  number,  and  he  also  was  bom 
to  the  giant.  [In  my  boyhood  I  saw  a  boy  who  had 
six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot, 
four  and  twenty  in  number.]  This  Philistine  of 
great  stature  defied  Israel.  Jonathan,  the  son 
Shimeah,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him. 

These  four  were  bom  to  the  giant  in  Gath,  and 
were  slain  by  the  hand  of  David,  and  by  the  hand  of 
his  servants.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  Elhanan  slew 
the  son,  and  not  the  brother,  of  Goliath  of  Gath. — 
2nd  Sam,  xxi.  19.  It  is  here  stated  that  the  four  were 
bom  to  Goliath  in  Gath;  therefore,  these  four  were 
his  sons.  How  could  our  translators  have  called  the 
giant  slain  by  Elhanan  the  brother,  when  the  words 
immediately  following  told  to  them  that  this  giant 
was  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Goliath,  who  were  slain 
by  David's  servants,  as  Goliath  was  slain  by  David 
himself  ?  The  Speaker's  Bible  has  not  discovered  this 
correction  of  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  error. 
The  word  son  instead  of  brother  is  warranted  by  the 
context.  The  conclusion  is,  that  without  controversy 
the  text  is  pure  enough.  The  text  has  not  put  down 
the  name  of  the  giant.  The  context  has  declared  him  to 
be  Goliath's  son.  Upwards  of  forty  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  David  killed  Goliath,  the  father  of  these 
four  giants,  who  are  declared  in  the  text  to  be  his 
children.  I  think  that  corruptions  may  arise  from 
hypercriticism.    The  Speaker's  Bible,  as  well  as  Dr. 
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A.  Clarke,  declare  that  there  are  corruptionB  in  the 
text.  I  believe  them.  But  in  this  case,  I  do  main- 
tain that  the  corruption  belongs  to  our  translators. 

^q,J  2nd  Sam,  xxii:  **  Atul  David  spake  unto  the 
Lord  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day  in  which  the 
Lord  delivered  liirn  out  of  the  hands  of  all  his  enemies, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul."  "  This  is  the  same  in 
substance,  and  almost  in  words,  as  Psalm  xviii," — Dr. 
A,  Clarke.  "  This  song,  which  is  found,  with  scarcely 
any  material  variation,  as  (is?)  the  18th  Psalm,  and 
with  the  words  of  this  first  verse  for  its  title  (compare 
Deut,  xxxi.  80,  '  And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel  the  words  of  this  song  until 
they  were  ended,')  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Disivid's 
reign,  when  he  was  recently  established  upon  the 
throne  of  all  Israel,  and  when  he  had  final  triimiph 
over  the  house  of  Saul,  and  over  the  heathen  nations — 
(1.  Philistines;  2.  Moabites;  3.  Syrians;  4.  Ammo- 
nites; 5.  Edomites).  Perhaps  David  did  compose  this 
Psalm  whilst  the  circumstances  referred  to  were  still 
fresh  in  his  memory.  It  coheres  (a  strange  word, 
meaning  it  stidks  together ;  Latin,  oon.,  together,  and 
hsereo,  to  stick),  therefore,  with  Chron,  xxi.  f^lst  Sam,  ?) 
— (when  David  escaped  by  feigning  idiotcy,  from  the 
court  of  Gath) — and  does  not  belong  to  David's  later 
days."— r^J  Speaker's  Bible. 

Both  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  the  Speaker's  Bible  refer 
to  the  notes  on  the  18th  Psalm  for  further  informa- 
tion upon  this  song.  Suppose  that  David  was  in  the 
cave  of  AduUam,  or  in  me  cave  of  EngSdi,  when  he 
composed  the  psalm,  this  sublime  description  of  the 
thunder  storm  may  be  considered  as  drawn  from  a 
storm  which  did  occur.  Nothing  more  sublime  in 
poetry  can  be  found. 

^r,J  The  last  words  of  David,  2nd  Sam.  xxiii. — 1. 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  said,  And  the  man  raised  up  on 
high  the  anointed  of  the  Gt>d  of  Jacob ;  and  the  sweet 

Esalmist  of  Israel  said,  **  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  spake 
y  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue."  The  God  of 
Israel  said,  "  The  rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me — *  He 
who  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God.'  And  he  shall  be  as  tne  light  of  the  morning 
when  the  sun  riseth,  a  morning  without  clouds, 
fas  J  the  tender  grass  /"springing J  out  of  the  earth  by 
dear  shining  after  rain.  Altliough  my  house  be 
not  BO  with  God,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ;  for 
this  is  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,  although  he 
make  it  not  to  grow."  "  But  the  sons  of  Belial  shall 
be  all  of  them  as  thorns  thrust  away,  because  they 
cannot  be  taken  with  hands;  but  the  man  who  shall 
touch  them  must  be  fenced  with  iron,  and  the  staff  of 
the  spear,  and  they  shall  be  utterly  burned  with/ire  in 
the  same  place." 

Kat  ouroi  61  Aoyoi  Aavi8  oi  €(r)(aTOi  ILurrofr  Aat>i8 
vioo"  'learral,  kktI  II«rT6<r  av^p  *8v  avecmyore  Kvpuxr  arl 
Xpurrbv  Oeov  'laKOifi,  koI  cvsrpeircicr  ^ffakfuil  ^laparjk. 
Ilv€vrja  Kvplov  fXakyjartv  Iv  c/io/,  Kat  o  Aoyoo*  avTov  eirl 
ykuxTfrrja-  pjov.  Akyti  6  O^wr  'lo'pa'ijk'  ifiol  cAiAi^c 
<fivka^  k^  Ifrparik  9ra/ooj3oX^v,  kirrov  Iv  dvOpwrm  Ilaxr 
Kparaioxrqre  <f>oPov  )(pujrroVy  Kal  iv  (fxtyrl  0€ov  Trptaifur  j 
ivaTMlkai  i^kioa  rh  irpo^dv  Kvpwa-  vapfi^kBsv  cx^yyow. 
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Kol  «<r  ef  ikrov  X^^W  ^'"'^  7^'  Cv  yap  oirrcocr  6  SucSa- 
aov  lura.  ur)(ypov*  Sia^Ki^v  yap  aicoviov  c^ero  juoe 
iroifiyjv  iv  iravrl  Kaip&  ir€<f>vXayfi€vrjVy  ort  Troo-a  (raynjpCa 
fjtav  Kol  irolv  BkXriisja,  ori  ov  fi^  ^Xxurrqairi  6  irapdvo/ioa: 
cbcnrcp  ojcavOa  €l^(ixrfJL€in]  TravT€<r  ovrot,  OTt  ov  x^^P^ 
Xi^^^iTcrovroi,  Kal  av^p  dv  K07ruw€i  iv  avrour*  Kal  7rkrip€<r 
{ri&rjpov  Kal  ^vXov  6o/xiroo',  Kai  cv  irvp2  Kaixr££,  Kai  Kav^ij- 
<roKTa4  aurxvn^v  avrwv. — Tiachendorff  Tam,  ^a5.  ^.  xxiii. 

HaBC  autem  siint  yerba  David  noYissima.  Dixit 
David  filiuB  Isai;  dixit  vir  cut  constitutum  est  de 
Chrifito  Dei  Jeux)!),  egregius  psaltes  Israel;  spiritus 
Domini  locutus  est  per  me,  et  sermo  ejus  per  Hnguam 
meam.  Dixit  Deus  Israel  mihi,  locutus  est  fortis 
Israel:  Dominator  hominum  Justus  Dominator  in 
timore  Dei;  sicut  lux  auroraa,  oriente  sole  mane 
absque  nube  rutilat;  et  sicut  pluviis  genninat  herba 
de  terra.  Nee  tanta  est  Domua  mea  apud  Deum, 
ut  pactum  aetemum  iniret  mecum;  firmum  in  omnibus 
atque  munitum.  Cuncta  enim  Salus  mea,  et  omnis 
valuntas;  nee  est  quidquam  ex  ea  quod  non  germinet. 
Prsevaricatores  autem  quasi  spinsB  evellentur  imi- 
versi ;  qusd  non  toUuntur  m|iiibus.  Et  si  quis  tangere 
Toluerit  eas,  armabitur  f  erro  et  ligno  lanceato,  ime- 
que  8uccens89  oomburentur  usque  ad  nihUum. — Vul- 
gata,  Sixti  v.  et  Clementu  viii. 

The  Greek  of  Tischendorf :  the  Septuaeint. '  It  does 
not  differ  from  Bagster's  edition.  The  literal  trans- 
lation may  be  thus  given: — ''  And  these,  the  words  of 
David,  the  last,  faithful  David,  son  of  Jesse,  and 
faithful  man,  whom  the  Lord  raised  up,  over  the 
anointed  (ciri  xpixrrov)  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
graceful  psalmist  of  Israd: — '  The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  {kv — ^by  or  in)  me,  and  his  word  upon  my 
tongue.  The  God  of  Israel  sayeth,  The  watchman 
from  Israel  spake  a  parable  to  me.  They  said  {^nrov — 
or  I  said)  in  Uv — or  by)  man  how  can  ye  strengthen 
the  fear  of  me  anointed,  and  in  the  light  of  (^d  in 
the  early  morning?  Let  ihe  sim  rise  (i;Ato<r  avarciXai. 
— ^inf.  for  impera.)  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
(to  9r/MDt),  the  Lord  has  not  passed  by  from  the  splen- 
dour (cic  ^yyoixj-),  and  as  from  rain,  grass  from  the 
earth.  For  not  so  is  my  house  with  the  strong.  For 
he  has  made  for  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ready 
(cToi/iiyv)  in  every  period  {Kal  kv  iravri  KaipuA  guarded 

Sv€<f>v\ayfuvriv),  for  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  wish 
6€krifjui),  that  the  unlawful  may  not  prosper  {pXMrrqfrq 
— ^from  ^Aaoravaj— 1.  a.  sub.  act.  germinoj,  hear  fruit 
As  a  thorn  pushed  out,  aU  these,  mat  not  oy  the  hand 
will  they  be  taken,  and  a  man  will  not  labour  amongst 
them  (cv  avrour) ;  and  full  of  iron,  and  wood  of  spear 
will  bum,  and  fthey]  will  be  burned  [as  to  their] 
shame.' "  {KavOifja-ovrai — ^pass)  may  be  taken  or  may 
be  used  actively ;  if  so,  KavOrja-ovTai  aurxyvrjv  avrcov 
— ^may  be  translated,  "they  will  bum  their  shame." 
They,  the  unlawful  or  transgressors  of  the  law,  will 
oome  to  utter  destruction. 

Translation  of  the  Vulgate,  literal: — **  But  these 
are  the  last  words  of  David.  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  said.  The  man  said,  to  whom  the  appointment 
was  made  (constitutum  est)  concerning  the  coiointed 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  excellent  psalmist  of  Israel: 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  discourse 


(sermo)  by  my  tongue.  The  (Jod  of  Israel  said  to 
me,  the  mighty  [one]  of  Israel  spake,  *  The  ruler 
of  men,  the  just  ruler  in  the  fear  of  Gt>d.  As  the 
light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises  in  the 
morning,  without  a  doud,  shines  redly  (rutilat), 
and  as  by  raios  the  grass  ^ows  from  the  earth. 
Nor  is  my  house  so  great  with  God  that  he  should 
enter  into  an  everlasting  covenant  with  me,  firm 
in  all  things,  and  fortified.  For  this,  all  my  salva- 
tion (salus — ^safeiy)  and  aU  my  wish;  nor  is  there 
anything  which  may  grow  from  it  (my  house).  But 
aU  prevaricators  shall  oe  plucked  up  as  thorns,  which 
will  not  be  taken  by  the  hands;  and  if  any  person 
wish  to  touch  them,  he  will  be  armed  by  iron  and 
lancewood;  and,  inflamed  by  fire,  they  will  be  burned 
even  to  nothing.* " 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  efforts  made  by  learned 
men  to  discover  the  sense  or  meaning  of  this  passage, 
that  there  exists  in  these  last  words  of  David  very 
great  obscurity.  The  Speaker^s  Bible  quotes  these 
words  of  Bishop  Patrick: — "There  are  no  words  so 
obscure  in  this  book  f2nd  8am./^  The  Speaker' e 
Bible  states  that  the  words,  verse  7,  are  imderstood 
afi&rmatively  and  interrogatively.  1.  Affirmatively : 
The  sense  is,  David  compares  the  later  years  of  his 
reign,  full  of  trouble  on  account  of  his  sin  in  the 
murder  of  Uriah,  and  in  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba, 
with  the  prophetic  description  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  righteous  king  {2nd  Sam.  vii.  12-17) :  ''He  shall 
build  a  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  establish  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever."  David  turned 
from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  to  its 
spiritual  meaning.  His  faith  in  a  Messiah,  whose 
kmgdom  was  not  to  be  of  this  world,  raised  him 
above  his  troubles,  although  present  circumstances 
in  his  house  shew  no  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 
Yet  all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire  was  made  sure 
in  the  covenant  which  would  be  fulfilled  in  due  time. 

2.  Interrogativ^ :  The  sense  is.  Is  not  my  house 
so  with  God  that  He  has  made  with  me  an  everlast- 
ing covenant,  &c.  ?  For  all  my  salvation  and  all  my 
desire  will  he  not  cause  it  to  spring  up  ?  viz. :  in 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  and,  stiU  more  lully,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  **  And  this  is,  probably,  the  true 
meaning,  but  the  passage  is  veiy  obscure." — Speaker' e 
Bible.  T**The  sons  of  Belial."]  He  contrasts  the 
sons  of  Belial  with  the  stability  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
(Compare  1st  Sam.  ii.  9,  10;  Psalms  v.  6,  &c.)  1. 
''The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to 
pieces."  Hannah's  thanks^ving. — 1st  Sam.  ii.  10. 
2.  ''  For  the  Lord  knoweth  uie  way  of  the  righteous ; 
but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish." — Psalms  i.  6 
— Speaker's  Bible.  ''Perhaps  David  had  in  his  mind, 
Shimei,  Joab,  Sheba,  &c." — Speaker's  Bible. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  verses,  2nd  Sam.  xxiii.,  are 
very  obscure.  L.  De  Dieu  gives  to  them  a  good  mean- 
ing, if  not  the  true  one :  "  The  perpetuity  of  his 
kingdom  David  amplifies  by  a  comparison  to  three 
natural  things,  which  are  very  grateful  to  men,  but 
not  constant  and  stable.  For  the  sun  rises  and  goes 
down  again ;  the  morning  may  be  dear,  but  clouds 
afterwaurds  arise ;  and  the  tender  grass  springe  up, 
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but  afterwards  withers.  Not  so,  said  he,  is  my 
kingdom  before  God:  it  is  flourishing  like  to  aU 
these,  but  perpetual,  for  he  has  made  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  me,  tliough  some  afflictions  have  be- 
fallen me ;  and  he  has  not  made  all  my  salvation  and 
desire  to  grow." 

The  interrogation,  including  a  positive  assertion, 
is  supposed  to  render  the  sense  dear  and  consistent : 
'*  For  is  not  my  house  (family)  established  with  (Jod : 
because  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, ordered  in  all  and  preserved  ?  For  thui  (He) 
is  all  my  scdvation,  and  all  my  desire,  although  he 
make  it  (or  Him)  not  to  spring  up."  All  is  sure  rdative 
to  my  spiritual  successor,  though  he  do  not,  as  yet, 
appear.  The  covenant  is  firm,  and  will  spiing  forth 
in  due  time. — Dr,  A,  Clarke, 

The  following  is  De  Dieu's  version : — 
**  The  God  of  Israel  said,  The  Kock  of  Israel  spake 
unto  me,  (or  concerning  me);  the  just  man  ruleth 
among  men,  he  ruleth  in  the  fear  oi  God.  And,  as 
the  sun  ariseth  with  a  shining  light :  as  the  morning  is 
without  clouds,  by  reason  of  its  splendour  (<^yyoixr. 
gen.  <f}€yyoa;  to,  ^yy€o<r  if>€yyovcr) :  as  from  ram  the 
tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the  earth,  truly  so  is 
not  my  house  with  Gt)d,  because  he  hath  made  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  me:  disposed  in  all  things, 
and  weU  kept  and  preserved  in  that  order.  Although 
he  doth  not  make  all  my  deliverance  and  desire  to 
grow,  that  is,  though  some  adversities  happen  to  me 
and  to  my  family,  yet  that  always  remains,  which, 
in  the  covenant  of  God  made  with  me,  is  in  all  things 
orderly,  disposed,  and  preserved." — SeeDr.  A,  Clarke, 
Hie  list  of  David's  men,  in  2nd  Sam.  xxiii.,  is  a 
sample  of  the  care  taken  in  early  times  to  keep  regis- 
ters of  public  men,  and  of  remarkable  public  occur- 
rences.    Thirty-seven. 

1.  The  Tachmonite,  who  sat  in  the  seat,  the 
chief  among  the  captains.  The  same  was  Adino, 
the  Eznite;  he  lifted  up  his  spear  against  ei^ht 
hundred,  whom  he  slew  at  once. — ^In  1st  Chran. 
zii.  11,  this  man  is  named  Jashobeam,  a  Hachmonite; 
'^he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  three  hundred,  slain  by 
him  at  one  time."  Hachmonite,  son  of  Hachmoni. 
Jashobeam  was  one  of  David's  followers  at  Ziglag. — 
{1st  Chron.  xii.  6.) 

2.  Eleazar,  son  of  Dodo,  the  Ahohite, ''  literally  the 
son  of  the  Ahohite ;  it  is  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Ahoah,  {1st  Chran.  vii.  4,)  the  son  of  Bela,  who  is 
called  Ahijah  in  v.  7." — Speaker* s  Bible,  The  men 
of  Israel  were  gone  away.  Eleazar  arose  and  smote 
the  Philistines  tUl  his  hand  was  weaiy,  and  his  hand 
clave  to  his  sword.  The  people  returned  after  him 
only  to  spoil. 

3.  Shammah,  the  son  of  A^ee,  the  Hazarite. 
When  the  people  fled  from  the  Philistines,  through  a 
field  of  lentiles,  Shammah  stood  in  the  ground,  fought 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Lord  wrought  a  great  victory. 

4.  Three  of  David's  thirty-seven  mighty  men  came 
to  David  in  harvest  time  to  the  cave  of  Adullam. 
The  troops  of  the  Philistines  encamped  in  the  valley 
of  Bephaim.  David  was  in  a  hold.  The  garrison  of 
the  Philistines  was  then  in  Bethlehem.    David  longed 
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and  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some  of  the  water  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  eate.  Three  of 
David's  mighty  men  broke  through  uie  host  of  the 
Philistines,  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
and  brought  it  to  David.  He  would  not  drink  the 
water.  He  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord.  And  he 
said,  **Be  it  far  from  me,  0  Lord,  that  I  should  do 
this  f  drink  this  water  J :  is  not  this  the  blood  of  the 
men  who  were  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives?"  There- 
fore he  would  not  dnnk  it.  These  things  did -these 
three  mighty  men. 

5.  Abtshai,  the  brother  of  Joab,  slew  three  hundred 
at  one  time.  He  had  the  name  among  three.  He 
attained  not  to  the  first  three. 

6.  Benaiah,  the  son  of  JehoKda,  the  son  of  a  valiant 
man  of  Eabzeel,  who  had  done  many  (famous)  acts. 
[''  Babzeel,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah :  Joshua  xv. 
11.  In  Nehemiah  xi.  25,  it  is  called  Je  Babzeel,  **th€ 
son  of  a  valiant  man ;"  the  whole  phrase  should  be 
rendered  a  valiant  man,  and  applied  to  Benaiah." — 
Speaker's  Bible,'\  He  slew  two  lionlike  men  of 
Moab :  he  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in  time  of 
snow:  he  slew  an  Eg}i|)tian,  a  goodly  man:  the 
Egyptian  had  a  spear :  Benaiah  had  a  sta£^ :  he  plucked 
the  spear  out  of  the  Egyptian's  hand  and  slew  him 
with  his  own  spear.  He  was  more  honourable  than 
the  thirty.  He  attained  not  to  the  first  three.  David 
set  him  over  his  guard. 

7.  From  v.  24  to  v.  89  inclusive,  a  list  of  worthies  is 
given,  commencing  with  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab, 
and  ending  with  '*  Uriah  the  Hittite."  The  names, 
thirty  in  adl,  are  given,  but  no  actions  are  recorded 
by  which  they  may  have  obtained  distinction. 

fs,J  Daoid^s  sin  in  numbering  the  people, — a,  "And 
again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kmdled  against 
Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say.  Go, 
number  Israel  and  Judah." — 2nd  Sam,  xziv.  1. 

"  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel  and  provoked 
David  to  number  Israel." — \st  Chron,  xxi.  1. 

David  commanded  Joab  to  go  through  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  number 
the  people,  that  I  may  know  the  number  of  the 
people.  Joabprayed  for  the  increase  of  the  people, 
but  asked,  "Why  doth  my  lord  the  king  delight  in 
this  thing?"  The  king's  word  prevailed  against 
Joab  and  the  captains  of  the  host.  Joab  and  the 
captains  of  the  host  went  out  from  the  presence  of 
the  king  to  number  the  people.  They  passed  over 
Jordan  and  pitched  in  Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
city,  which  Hes  in  the  midst  of  the  river  (Amon)  of 
Gad,  and  toward  Jazer.  Hence  it  appears,  says  Cal- 
met,  that  they  began  their  census  with  the  most 
eastern  parts  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  They 
came  to  Gilead,  and  to  the  land  of  Tahtim-hodshi 
(the  nether  land,  newly  inhabited,  margin),  which  the 
Israelites,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  obtained  by  conquest 
from  the  Hagarites,  and  dwelt  in  it  themselves. — 
See  \st  Chron,  v.  10.  The  country  was  probably 
eastward  of  Gilead. 

They  came  to  Dan  Jaan  and  about  to  Zidon. 
They  were  now  in  the  extreme  north,  Dan  being  in 
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Lebanon,  near  to  the  Bouzce  of  the  Jordan.  They  eame 
to  Tyre.  The  rains  of  Tyre  were  not  yet.  The  old  ciiy 
must  hare  been  in  existence  to  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Therefore  they 
came  to  the  old  city  of  Tyre,  on  the  main  land.  They 
came  to  all  ihe  cities  of  the  Hittites,  and  of  the 
Ganaanites,  and  they  went  out  at  the  south  of  Judah, 
near  to  Beersheba. 

When  they  had  gone  through  all  the  land  they 
oame  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  end  of  nine  months  and 
twenty  days.  Joab  delivered  to  the  king  the  census 
of  the  people.  There  were  in  Israel  eight  hundred 
thousand  valiant  men  who  drew  the  sword.  The 
men  of  Judah  who  drew  the  sword  were  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Thus  David  had  at  his  command 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  armed  men. 

David's  heart  smote  him  when  he  had  numbered 
the  people.  He  felt  that  he  had  betrayed  a  want  of 
oonndence  in  Qod.  He  said  unto  the  Lord,  "  I  have 
sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have  done :  and  now  I  be- 
seech mee,  0  Lord,  take  away  the  iniquiiy  of  tby 
servant,  for  I  have  done  very  foolishly."  When 
I>avid  arose  in  the  morning,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  the  prophet  Qiid,  David's  seer,  saying, 
**Qto  and  say  unto  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I 
offer  to  thee  three  things :  choose  one  of  them  that  I 
may  do  it  unto  thee." 

h.  Gad  makes  Jtnoum  to  David  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
— So  Gad  came  to  David,  and  told  to  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  "I.  Shall  seven  years  of  famine  come  unto 
thee  in  thy  land  ?  2.  or  wilt  thou  flee  three  months 
before  thine  enemies,  while  they  pursue  thee  ?  3.  or, 
that  there  be  three  days'  pestilence  in  thy  land  ?  " 
''  Now  advise  and  see  what  answer  I  shall  return  to 
him  who  sent  me." 

''And  David  said  unto  Gkui,  I  am  in  a  great  strait: 
let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
mearcies  are  great ;  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand 
of  man." 

The  pestilence  was  sent.  It  continued  for  three 
day«.  Seventy  thousand  men  died  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  fnnn  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  angel  approached  Jerusalem.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it.  The 
Lord  repented,  and  said  to  the  angel.  It  is  enough ; 
stay  now  thy  hand.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  was 
then  by  the  threshing  place  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
one  of  the  old  possessors  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

When  David  saw  the  angel,  he  spake  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said^  '^  Lo !  I  have  sinned,  and  have  done 
wickedly ;  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? 
Let  thy  hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against 
my  father's  house." 

''  Gnd  oame  to  David  and  said  unto  him,  Oo  up, 
rear  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite."  David  obeyed  the  command 
of  the  Lord.  The  mind  of  David  believed  that  Gad 
received,  by  the  direct  and  immediate  and  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  dear  and  perfect 
will  of  God  in  this  matter.  The  mind  of  David  was, 
xn  the  same  manner,  persuaded  that  Nathan  was 


fully  commissioned  and  inspired  by  God,   ''with 
whom  is  the  residue  of  the  spirit,"  to  communicate  to 
him  the  mind  of  the  Lord.     In  these  cases  David 
must  be  considered  as  having  an  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  mind  sent  to  him.     That  interpreter  was 
God's  agent.     David,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
not  inspired  by  God.    No  man  can  suppose  that 
David  was  always  inspired  by  God.    David  was  in- 
spired by  Satan  when  ne  determined  to  number  the 
people.    Who  can  imagine  that  David  was  inspired 
by  God,  in  his  adultery  with  Bathaheba,  and  his  vile 
and  cowardly  attempt  to  make  Uriah  lie  with  Bath- 
sheba,  that  David's  child  might  be  considered  Uriah's 
child,  and  that  the  act  of  adiiltery  might  be  thus 
concealed ;  or  in  his  basest  of  all  villanies,  when  he 
directed  Joab  to  make  the  daring  and  unfailing 
heroism  of  Uriah  the  very  means  of  his  murder. 
"This  was  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk." 
This  was  fledging  me  arrow  with  the  feathers  of  the 
ea^le  who  was  destined  to  view  his  own  feathers 
quivering  at  his  heart.     The  Bible,  both  new  Testa- 
ment and  old  Testament,  must  be  considered  as  his- 
tory, giving  a  narrative  of  times  and  persons  and 
actions,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  the  time  stating 
the  persons  to  whom,  the  places  where,  and  the  times 
when  it  pleased  God  to   make  known  his  mind. 
Through  all  the  manifold  changes  of  the  world,  that 
history  has  been  preserved  without    any   dimness 
thrown  upon  the  lajnp  which  God  has  sent  to  lighten 
our  darkness  in  the  dreary  desert  of  our  pilgrimage. 
e.  The  mind  of  the  old  Ganaanite,  Araunah  me 
Jebusite,  must  have  had  certain  reflections  upon  the 
awful  course  of  mortality  lingering  in  dreadful  sus- 
pense upon  his  homestead.     .  He  felt  like  a  true 
patriot,  all  heathen  as  he  was,  for  the  land  which 
bare  him,  for  the  land  of  his  fathers.     He  saw  the 
invader  of  his  father-land,  its  king,  and  its  powerful 
conqueror  of  the  aboriginal  race,  of  the  land  dear 
to  his  heart  by  hereditary  records.     His  mind  was 
his  country's.    All  jealousies  fled.    He  bowed  to 
the  decree  of  heaven  when  he  bowed  himself  before 
the  king  on  his  face  upon  the  ground.     He  said, 
*  *  Wherefore  is  my  lord  the  king  come  to  his  servant?  " 
David  said,  "To  buy  the  threshing-floor  of  thee,  to 
build  an  altar  unto  &e  Lord,  that  ti^e  plague  may  be 
stayed  from  the  people."     Araimah  knows  no  hesi- 
tation.   Time  was  when  the  invader  would  have 
murdered  him   and   his   household.      The   present 
affliction  turns  the  invader  into  a  neighbour.     Arau- 
nah said  imto  David,  **  Let  my  Lord  the  king  take 
and  offer  up  what  seemeth  good  unto  him :  behold, 
here  be  oxen  for  bumt-sacriflce,  and  threshing  in- 
struments and  other  instruments  of  the  oxen  for 
wood."    All  these  did  Araunah,  as  a  king,  give  imto 
the  king.    He  said,    "The  Lord  thy  GcS  accept 
thee."     David  replied,  "  Nay,  but  I  will  surely  buy 
it  of  thee  at  a  price ;  neither  will  I  offer  burnt-offer- 
ings unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost 
me  nothing."      So  David  bought  the  threshing-floor 
and  the  oxen  for  flfty  shekels  of  silver.     (In  1st 
Chron.  zxi.  25,  Hie  words  are,  "  So  David  gave  to 
Oman  for  the  place  six  hundred  sbekels  of  gold 
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by  weight.)  Six  shekels  of  gold  were  nearly  of 
tiie  same  value  of  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  Oman 
and  his  f onr  sons  were  on  the  threshing-floor  en- 
gaged in  threshing  their  wheat.  Oman  and  his  four 
sons  hid  themselves  when  they  saw  the  king  ap* 
proaching.  Oman  turned  back. — (See  Ut  Chron, 
xjd/) 

The  explanation  given  by  Boehart  (which  is  far 
the  best)  may  possibly  be  true,  that  the  fifty  shekels 
here  mentioned  were  gold  shekels,  each  woiih  twelve 
silver  shekels  ^the  silver  shekel  was,  in  value, 
28.  3^d  and  halt  of  a  farthing,  the  gold  shekel  was 
worth  £1  7s.  4^),  so  that  the  fifty  gold  shekels  are 
equal  to  600  silver  shekels.  The  sum  paid  by  David 
may  be  considered  equal  to  sixiy-eight  pounds, 
eight  shillings,  and  ninepence  of  our  money.  We 
may  suppose  that  David  did  not  contemplate  in  his 
purchase  anything  beyond  the  immediate  and  tem- 
porary right  and  title  to  the  land,  and  that  he  paid 
the  full  price  for  the  oxen  and  the  wood  used  in  the 
sacrifice  which  he  offered  to  God. — See  Speaker* s  Bible. 
Fifty  shekels  of  silver  is  a  small  sum,  £6  of  our 
money.  The  different  sums  recorded  in  2nd  Sam. 
zxiv.  and  Isi  Ckron,  xxi.  are  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  of  corruption  of  the  text.  Perhaps  it  may 
De  more  in  accordance  with  fact  to  state,  that  the 
want  of  care  and  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  transcri- 
bers may  be  the  cause  of  the  inaccuracies.  From  all 
these  inaccuracies  we  may  conclude  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  verbal  inspiration  cannot  find  much  support  in 
tiie  written  word.  The  "  thus  taith  the  Lord  "  is  the 
voice  of  God,  and  has  been  wonderfully  preserved 
from  the  inaccuracies  to  which  the  historical  parts 
have  been  subject. 

''  David  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  there,  and 
offered  burnt  offering  and  peace  offerings.  So  the 
Lord  was  entreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was 
stayed  from  Israel." — ^b.o.  1017  The  end  of  2nd  Book 
of  Samuel. 

2nd  Samuel. — ''This  book  is  unfinished,  and  re- 
quires lit  Chron.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi., 
xxvii.,  xxviii.  and  xxix.  to  complete  it.  A  few 
things  relative  to  this  histoiy  may  be  found  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  book,  let  Kings :  but  the 
information  in  1«^  Chron.  is  much  more  extensive 
and  satisfactory." 

Masoretio  notes  on  the  two  Books  of  Samuel. — ^Li  the 
time  of  the  Masorites  the  two  books  of  Samuel  were 
considered  but  as  one,  and  thus  divided : — 

1.  Number  of  verses  in  these  two  books. .   1506 

2.  Nimiber  of  Masoretic  sections 34 

The  middle  verse  is  1«^  Sam,  xxviii.  24:   ''And 

the  woman  (the  Witch  of  Endor)  had  a  fat  calf  in  the 
house,  and  she  hasted  and  killed  it,  and  took  flour 
and  kneaded  it,  and  did  make  unleavened  bread 
thereof."— i>r.  A.  Clarke. 

Masora,  a  term  in  Jewish  theology  signifying 
tradition.  It  includes  notes  of  all  the  variations  of 
words,  letters,  and  points  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures :  an  enumeration  of  all  the  letters,  &c. ; 
in  ^ort,  the  minutest  proofs  of  verbal  criticism,  and 
pretends  to  an  immaculate  accuracy.  The  authors  of 
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it  are  unknown.  Some  attribute  it  to  Moses :  others 
to  Ezra :  others  to  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias.  The 
probability  is,  according  to  Bishop  Walton,  that  the 
Massora  was  begun  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  was  continued  for  many  ages. 

Masorites,  a  society  of  learned  Jews,  who  had  a 
school  or  college  at  l^berias.  They  paid  gi'eat  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew  ocriptures ; 
and  to  them,  by  many  able  sdiolars,  as  Walton, 
Capellus,  &c.,  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  vowd 
pomts  now  used  for  the  guidance  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion in  reading  Hebrew. — (See  WaUon^s  FroUgamma 
to  his  Polyglott  Bible.— Dr.  Book,  Ch.  Diet. 

The  chapters  in  1«^  Chron.  xxii.  to  xxix.  inclusive, 
contain  an  account  of  the  regulations  for  the  public 
worship  of  Gt>d  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  by 
David,  at  the  close  of  his  me,  when  God  had  granted 
to  him  peace  from  his  enemies,  the  neighbouring 
nations.  These  chapters  contain  also  an  account  of 
the  military  forces,  and  of  the  reason  of  David's  num- 
bering the  people,  because  the  Lord  had  said  that  he 
would  increase  Israel  like  to  the  stars  of  the  heavens: 
Gen.  XV.  5,  "  And  he  (Qod)  brought  him  (Abraham) 
forth  abroad,  and  said.  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
teU  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them ;  and 
he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  Theee 
chapters  contain  also  an  account  of  David's  conference 
with  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom  respecting  God's 
choice  of  Solomon  to  succeed  David  as  the  sovereign 
of  Israel,  and  to  build  the  temple  which  David  had 
desired  to  build,  and  for  which  building  David  had 
laid  up  great  stores.  The  twentieth  chapter  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  gifts  which  David  designed 
for  the  building  of  the  temple;  of  David's  exhorta- 
tion to  the  princes  and  people  to  make  their  offerings; 
and  of  the  willing  and  liDeral  offerings  which  they 
made.  The  chapter  contains  also  an  account  of 
David's  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  God.  The  princes 
and  people  praise  God,  offer  sacrifices  and  feasts 
before  him,  and  make  Solomon  king,  and  do  honour 
to  him.  The  Lord  mag^nifies  Solomon.  The  chapter 
then  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  time  and  of  the 
termination  of  David's  reign,  of  his  character,  and  ol 
his  death. 

"  The  Lord  magnified  Solomon  exceedingly  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel,  and  bestowed  upon  him  mich  royal 
majesty  as  had  not  been  on  any  long  before  him  in 
all  Israel." 

"  Thus  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  reigned  over  all 
Israel.  And  the  time  during  which  he  reigned  over 
Israel  was  forty  years.  Seven  years  reigned  he  in 
Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three  years  reigned  Ilo  in 
Jerusalem." 

"And  he  died  in  a  good  old  aee,  full  of  davB, 
riches,  and  honour,  and  Solomon,  niJs  son,  reined 
in  his  stead." — 1st  Chron.  xxix.  25-28. 

d.  1st  Kings  i.  contains  an  account  of  David's 
feebleness  in  his  old  age,  and  of  his  taking,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  a  young  wife  named  AbishAg. 
a  Shunammite.  The  chapter  contains  an  account  also 
of  Adonijah  (whom  his  mother  bare  to  David  after 
Absalom)  conspiring  with  Joab  and  with  akua^y  to 
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Beize  the  government.  Adonijah  was  David's  favourite 
son,  wliom  his  father  never  displeased  at  any  time. 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba  made  known  to  the  aged 
king  these  proceedings.  David  does  not  hesitate. 
He  holds  fast  the  promise  which  he  had  made ;  he 
honours  the  will  of  God ;  he  pronounces  Solomon  his 
successor.  He  caused  Nathan  and  Zadok  to  proclaim 
and  anoint  him  king^. 

Adonijah  and  his  friends  are  informed  of  these 
acts  of  the  aged  king,  and  flee  away,  conscious  of 
their  treason  against  the  dying  king,  and  against  the 
king  newly  proclaimed  and  anointed.  Adonijah  lays 
hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  He  refuses  to  leave 
the  altar  till  Solomon  may  give  to  him  a  promise  of 
his  life.  Solomon  gives  the  promise,  and  thus  releases 
Adonijah,  but  banishes  him  to  his  own  house. 

'  *  So  king  Solomon  sent,  and  they  brought  Adonijah 
down  from  the  altar,  and  he  came  and  bowed  himself 
to  king  Solomon;  and  Solomon  said  unto  him,  Go  to 
thy  house." — Ut  Kings  i.  53. 

fe.J  Ist  Kings  ii.  1-12. — David  felt  that  his  days 
were  coming  to  a  close.  He  gave  a  dying  charge  to 
Solomon,  his  son,  "  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Be 
strong,  therefore,  and  shew  thyself  a  man."  He 
charged  Solomon  to  keep  the  will  of  God  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  that  he  might  have  prosperity  in 
all  circumstances,  and  that  God's  pronuse  to  David 
might  be  fulfilled,  ''  There  shall  not  fail  to  thee  a 
man  on  the  throne  of  Israel."  He  charged  Solomon 
respecting  Joab,  what  he  did  to  David  in  the  murder 
of  the  profligate  Absalom,  in  the  murder  of  Abner, 
and  in  the  murder  of  Amasa.  *  *  Do,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down 
to  the  grave  in  peace."  He  charged  Solomon  to 
"  shew  kindness  to  the  sons  of  BarziLlai,  the  Gileadite, 
and  let  them  be  of  those  who  eat  at  thy  table,  for  so 
they  came  to  me  when  I  fled  because  of  Absalom, 
thy  brother."  He  charged  Solomon  respecting 
Shimei,  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite,  of  Bahmim, 
''  who  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse  in  the  day 
when  I  went  to  Mahanaim."  '*  I  sware  to  him  by  the 
Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death  by  the 
sword."  **  Now,  therefore,  hold  him  not  guiltless. 
Thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest 
to  do  unto  him.  But  his  hoar  head  bring  thou  down 
to  the  grave  with  blood." 

**  So  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried 
in  the  city  of  David." 

"  He  reigned  forty  years  over  Israel.  Seven  years 
he  reigned  in  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three  years 
reigned  he  in  Jerusalem.  Then  sat  Solomon  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  his  father,  and  his  kingdom  was 
established  greatly." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  •  The  reign  of  Solomon,  B.C.  1 0 1 5 . — Peace  is  delight- 
ful. She  is  the  pure  offspring  of  the  eternal  purity  of 
the  mind  of  God.  Solomon  me  Peaceful  is  a  name 
by  which  is  made  known  the  intention  of  God  in  the 
raising  of  fhis  aon  of  David  to  the  throne  of  his 


father.  The  God  of  Israel  will  nofc  huv«  ih«  man 
after  God's  own  heart  to  build  a  house  as  a  habita- 
tion for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  The  chosen  man  is 
Solomon,  Jedidiah,  beloved  of  the  Lord.  He  must 
build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  He  was  the  second 
son  whom  Bathsheba  bare  to  David.  The  first  was 
slain  by  the  Loixl  in  infancy,  on  account  of  the  gross 
and  unmanly  viUanies  of  David  in  his  adulteiy  with 
Bathsheba,  and  in  his  murder  of  her  husband,  Uriah 
the  Hittite. 

The  incidents  in  a  peaceful  life  are  seldom  interest- 
ing. The  matters  of  interest  in  Solomon's  life  arise 
out  of  the  facts :  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the 
attention  of  all  people  to  whom  had  come  tidings  of 
his  extraordinary  wisdom.  Even  the  queen  of  Sheba 
must  have  a  son  by  Solomon,  that  she  might  cultivate 
a  race  of  wise  men  for  the  benefit  of  her  people. 
Solomon  loved  architecture.  He  delighted  in  the 
building  of  the  temple.  Perhaps  a  check  upon 
ecclesiastical,  public,  and  domestic  architecture  may 
be  received  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  *'  Houses  were  made  to  live  in,  not  to  look 
at." 

fa, J  Adonijah  came  to  Bathsheba.  He  said,  "  I 
ask  one  petition  of  thee ;  deny  me  not."  She  replied, 
**  Say  on."  He  requested  that  she  should  go  to 
Solomon  and  speak  to  him  (**  for  he  will  not  say  thee 
^ay"),  *'that  he  give  to  me  Abishag,  the  Shunam- 
mite,  to  wife."  Bathsheba  replied,  '*  I  will  speak 
for  thee  to  the  king." 

Bathsheba  came  to  Solomon.  The  king  rose  up  to 
meet  her.  He  bowed  himself  to  her.  He  sat  down 
on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the 
king's  mother.  She  sat  on  his  right  hand.  She 
said,  **  I  desire  one  small  petition  of  thee.  I  pray 
thee  say  me  not  nay."  **  Let  Abishag,  the  Shunam-; 
mite,  be  given  to  Adonijah,  thy  brother,  to  wife." 
Solomon  replied,  **  Why  dost  thou  ask  Abishag,  the 
Shunammite,  for  Adonijah?  Ask  for  him  the  king- 
dom also,  for  he  is  mine  elder  brother,  even  for  him 
and  for  Abiathar,  the  priest,  and  for  Joab,  the  son  of 
Zeruiah."  *'God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
Adonijah  have  not  spoken  this  word  against  his  own 
life."  "Now,  therefore,  as  the  Loil  liveth,  who 
hath  established  me,  and  set  me  on  the  throne  of 
David,  my  father,  and  who  hath  made  me  a  house,  as 
he  promised,  Adonijah  shall  be  put  to  death  this 
day. ' '  Solomon  commissioned  Benaiah,  who  fell  upon 
Adonijah,  so  that  he  died. 

fhj  Abiathar  ^SLB  ordered  by  Solomon,  "  Get  thee 
to  Anathoth  (a  city  of  Benjamin,  about  three  miles 
from  Jerusalem),  unto  thine  own  fields,  for  thou  art 
worthy  of  death;  but  I  will  not  at  this  time  put  thee 
to  death,  because  thou  beaxedst  the  ark  of  tne  Lord 
God  before  David,  my  father,  and  because  thou  hast 
been  afflicted  in  all  wherein  my  father  was  afflicted." 
*'  So  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest 
unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  concerning  the  house  of  EU  in 
Shiloh." 

fcj  Tidings  eam$  to  Joah* — He  had  followed  Adoni- 
jah,  though  he  had  not  follo<wed  Absalom.    Joab 
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knew  the  law.  Adonijah,  Abiathar,  and  Joab  had 
conspired  to  secure  the  kingdom  for  Adonijah.  The 
rebels  must  be  punished.  Adonijah  is  slain.  Abia- 
thar is  banished  to  his  own  estate.  Joab  fled  to  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  caught  hold  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar.  Solomon  sent  JBenaiah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  saying,  "  Go,  faU  upon  him."  Benaiah 
obeyed.  He  came  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord. 
He  said  to  Joab,  **  Thus  sayeth  the  king,  *  Come 
forth.'"  Joab  replied,  "Nay,  but  I  will  die  here." 
Benaiah  reported  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
Joab  to  Solomon.  The  king  said  unto  him,  **  Do  as 
he  hath  said,  and  fall  upon  him,  and  bury  him,  that 
thou  mayest  take  away  the  innocent  blood,  which 
Joab  shed,  from  me  and  from  the  house  of  my 
father."  **  And  the  Lord  shall  return  his  blood  upon 
his  own  head,  who  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous 
and  better  than  he,  and  slew  them  with  the  sword, 
my  father,  David,  not  knowing  f"  thereof,  to  wit  J,  (1) 
Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel ; 
and  (2)  Amiisa,  the  son  of  Jether,  captain  of  the  host  of 
Judah.  Their  blood,  therefore,  shall  return  upon  the 
head  of  Joab,  and  upon  the  head  of  his  seed  for  ever. 
But  upon  David,  and  upon  his  seed,  and  upon  his 
house,  and  upon  his  throne,  shall  there  be  peace  for 
ever  from  the  Lord."  Benaiah  went  up,  slew  Joab, 
and  Joab  was  buried  in  his  own  house  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Qod  decreed  that  the  presumptuous  murderer,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  tne  altar,  should  be  dragged 
thence  and  put  to  death.  "  But  if  a  man  come  pre- 
sumptuously upon  his  neighbour,  to  slay  hm  with 
guile,  thou  shedt  take  him  from  mine  altar  that  he 
may  die." — JExod,  xxi.  14. 

The  heathens  had  the  same  kind  of  ordinance; 
hence  Euripides: — 

Eyii)  yap  oarvr  fiij  SiKauxr  wv  airqp 
I3(afwv  TTpocrifci,  tov  vofiov  xaip€iv  cwv 
H/Mxr  Tfjv  SiKTjv  ayoifi  av,  6v  rpea-aa-  Stovo" 
KaKOV  yap  avSpa  yjyq  KaKwr  Traj(r\€iv  act. 

Euripides,  Frag.  42,  Edit.  Mag. 

"  For  whoever,  being  not  a  just  man,  approaches 
the  altar,  being  to  claim  (Xatpcii/ — to  rejoice  in)  the 
law  (of  refuge),  I  would  bring  that  man  to  justice, 
nor  fear  the  wrath  of  the  gods;  for  it  is  necessary 
that  a  wicked  man  (xaicov  aK^pa)  should  suffer  (for 
his  crimes  J  (KaKoxr — ^badly,  that  is,  a  violent  death.) 

^dj  The  king  appointed  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
over  the  host  in  the  room  of  Joab. 

fe,J  The  king  put  jSadok  the  priest  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar, — ^Zadok  was  the  son  of  Ahitub,  of  the  race 
of  Eleazar.  From  the  decease  of  Eli,  the  high  priest- 
hood had  been  in  the  family  of  Ithamar,  Aaron's 
fourth  son,  who,  with  his  descendants,  exercised  the 
functions  of  conmion  priests  only,  till  the  high  priest- 
hood passed  into  his  family  in  the  person  of  Eli.  The 
Buccessors  of  Eli  were  (of  the  family  of  Ithamar) — 
(1)  Ahitub,  (2)  Abiah,  (3)  Ahimelech,  (4)  Abiathar, 
whom  Solomon  deposed. — 1st  Kings  ii.  27.  Abiathar 
was  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  and  the  tenth  high  priest 
of  the  Jews.— 2ik^  Sam.  viii.  17,  lit  Chnm.  xvm.  16. 
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Zadok  was  son  of  Ahitub.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Ahitub  ever  was  priest.  Abiathar  was  son  of 
Ahimelech,  who  was  the  high  priest  shun  at  Nob  {Ut 
Sam.  xxi.  i.) 

ffj  Shim^i  iff  as  sent  for  hy  the  king. — 1 .  The  king  com- 
manded Shimei,  **  Build  for  thee  a  house  in  Jerusa- 
lem, dwell  there,  and  go  not  thence."  ''  Know  that 
when  thou  passest  over  the  Kidron  thou  shalt  die." 
"Shimei  obeyed,  and  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  many 
days."  At  the  end  of  three  years  two  of  Shimei' s 
servants  ran  away  to  Achish,  son  of  Maachah,  king  of 
Gath.  Shimei  was  informed  of  their  flight.  Shimei 
went  to  Gath,  and  brought  back  his  servants.  Solo- 
mon was  informed  of  Shimei's  journey  to  Gath,  and 
of  his  return  to  Jerusalem.  Solomon  suniinonod 
Shimei  to  his  presence,  and  reminded  him  of  his  oath 
not  to  leave  Jerusalem.  He  called  to  the  mind  of 
Shimei  his  wickedness  towards  David,  **  my  father." 
**  Therefore,  the  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickednes 
upon  thy  head."  '*  King  Solomon  shall  be  blessed; 
and  the  throne  of  David  shall  be  established  before 
the  Lord  for  ever."  Solomon  commanded  Benaiah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada.  He  feU  upon  Shimei,  so  that 
he  died.  ''  The  kingdom  was  established  in  the  hand 
of  Solomon." — \st  Kings  ii. 

2.  **  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh,  king  ofEgypi. 
and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  brought  her  into 
the  city  of  David  until  he  had  made  an  end  of  build- 
ing  his  own  house,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about."  The  "  Song  of 
Solomon"  was  composed  in  honour  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  The  law  of  Moses  commands,  "  Neitha 
shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them;  thy  daughter 
thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter 
shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son ;  for  they  will  tnxii  awaj 
thy  son  from  following  me,"  &c. — Exiod.  zxxiv.  16: 
Beut,  vii.  3-4.  Solomon  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
this  law  of  God.  This  alliance  may  have  been  th*^ 
foundation  of  his  apostacy  from  Gk)d,  and  from  cood- 
ness,  in  which  he  so  long  lived,  and  in  which  ne  §o 
awfully  died."— iV.  A.  Clarke, 

Dr.  Dodd  thinks  that,  1.  Pharaoh's  dan^Iiter  may 
have  been  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  t. 
God  was  not  displeased  by  the  match.  3.  The  Boiik 
of  Canticles  would  not  have  been  allowed  a  place  xa 
the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  if  the  bride  had  been  a£ 
idolatress.  4.  Solomon  is  nowhere  in  Scriptore 
blamed  for  this  match.  Answer. — 1.  There  is  !*• 
evidence  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  was  aproeehte. 
2.  God's  law  is  opposed  to  such  matches.  Th«*zv- 
fore  God  was  not  pleased.  3.  The  Book  of  Canticl** 
being  in  the  sacred  canon  is  no  evidence  that  th- 
bride  was  a  proselyte,  since  the  book  is  not  acknow- 
ledged by  some  critics  to  be  a  work  of  inspiration,  '"r 
to  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edin-'i- 
tion  in  righteousness.  4.  '^  Nevertheless*  ev-— 
(Solomon)  him  did  outlandish  women  cause  to  su.  '^ 
—Neh,  xiii.  26.— i>r.  A,  Clarke, 

"  Only  the  people  sacrificed  in  high  places,  bet^aii** 

there  was  no  house  built  imto  the  Lord,  until  th^>^ 

days. — \st  Kings  iii.  2.     Solomon  loved  the  Llc'. 

I  walking  in  the  statutoB  of  David  his  father: 
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he  sacrificed   and  burnt  incense  in  Iiigli  places." 
—V.  3. 

3.  Solomon  at  Giheon. — Gibeon  was  the  great  high 
place.  Solomon  went  to  Gibeon  and  sacrificed  one 
thousand  burnt  offerings  upon  that  altar.  In  the 
night,  after  Solomon  had  ofi'ered  these  sacrifices  {27id 
Chron.  i.  7),  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  said,  **  Ask  what  I  shall  give  to  thee."  Solomon 
acknowledged  God's  mercies,  and  said,  *'Give  thy 
servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people, 
that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad :  for  who  is 
able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people?"  Solomon 
pleased  the  Lord  by  making  this  request.  The  Lord 
replied,  '*  Because  thou  hast  not  asked  for  thyself 
long  life,  nor  riches,  nor  the  lives  of  thine  enemies, 
but  hast  asked  for  thyself  understanding  to  discern 
judgment,  I  have  given  to  thee  a  wise  and  an  under- 
standing heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  to  thee 
before  thee :  neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto 
thee."  "  I  have  given  to  thee  that  which  thou  hast 
not  asked,  riches  and  honour,  so  that  there  shall  not 
be  any  among  the  kings  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days." 
The  Lord  promised  to  lengthen  Solomon's  days  if  he 
walked  in  the  Lord's  ways  as  David  his  father  had 
walked.  Solomon  awoke.  It  was  a  dream.  Solo- 
mon returned  to  Jerusalem  and  stood  before  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  offered  up  burnt  offerings,  and 
peace  offerings,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants. 
— \st  Kings  iii.  15.     Old  Tabernacle?    In  Gibeon? 

4.  Solomon's  wise  decision. — Two  women,  harlots, 
came  to  the  king  and  stood  before  him.  One  woman 
said,  ^'0  my  lord,  I  and  this  woman  dwell  in  one  house. 
I  was  delivered  of  a  child  with  her  in  the  house. 
Three  days  after  I  was  delivered,  this  woman  also 
was  delivered.  We  were  together.  We  were  alone. 
There  was  no  stranger  with  us  in  the  house.  This 
woman's  child  died  in  the  night.  She  overlaid  it. 
She  arose  at  midnight  and  took  my  son  from  beside 
me,  while  thy  handmaid  slept,  and  laid  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  laid  h^  dead  child  in  my  bosom.  When 
I  arose  in  the  morning  to  give  my  child  suck,  behold 
it  was  dead.  When  I  had  considered  in  the  morning, 
behold,  it  was  not  my  son  whom  I  did  bear."  This 
case  is  well  stated.  The  description  of  their  habita- 
tion proves  the  poverty  of  their  circumstances,  and 
removes  all  necessity  for  doubting  that  they  were 
harlots.  Who  can  forget  Judah  and  Tamar,  and 
her  sons  Pharez  and  Zaiuh.  A  learned  commentator. 
Dr.  A.  Qarke,  would  make  these  women,  and  Eahab, 
the  wives  of  innkeepers.  I  can  discover  in  the  nar- 
rative internal  evidence  of  the  condition  in  life  of 
these  women.  They  were  harlots.  What  was  Solo- 
mon ?  a  most  refined  sensualist.  What  was  David  ? 
a  sensualist.  What  were  the  habits  of  the  early 
nations  of  the  world?  The  habits  of  the  ^ssest 
sensuality.  What  do  you  mean  by  sensuahty  ?  I 
mean  the  gratification  of  the  passion  for  sexual 
intercourse.  Every  male  and  female  of  the  human 
race,  young  and  old,  must  know  that  sensuality  is 
the  sin  of  mankind,  from  the  guilt  of  which  sin,  all 
the  human  race  groan  to  be  delivered.  Harlots  have 
Midrm.    Xhe  aooii«ed  woman  denied  the  truth  of 


the  charge  brought  against  her.  The  accuser  af- 
firmed her  first  declaration.  Then  the  king  said. 
The  one  saith  this  is  my  son  who  liveth  and  thy  son 
is  dead.  The  other  saith  nay :  but  thy  sou  is  the 
dead  and  my  son  is  the  living.  The  king  said,  Bring 
to  me  a  sword.  They  brought  a  sword  before  the 
king.  The  king  i-aid,  Divide  the  living  child  in  two, 
and  give  half  to  the  one  and  half  to  the  other.  The 
owner  or  real  mother  was  thus  dibcovered.  One 
woman  said,  "0  my  Lord,  give  to  her  the  living 
child  and  in  no  wise  slay  it."  But  the  other  said.  Let 
it  bo  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it."  The 
king  decided,  **Give  to  her  the  living  child,  and  in 
no  wise  slay  it,  she  is  the  mother  of  it." 

All  Israel  heard  the  report  of  the  decision  of 
Solomon.  They  feared  the  king.  They  saw  that 
the  wisdom  of  God  was  in  him  to  do  judgment. 

5.  The  officers  of  Solomon  in  the  regulation  of  govern- 
ment.— King  Solomon  was  king  over  all  Israel.  Ilis 
princes  were,  1 .  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest. 
2-3.  Elihoreph  and  A  hi  ah,  the  sons  of  Shisha,  scribes. 
4.  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Ahilud,  the  recorder.  5. 
Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jahoiada,  was  over  the  host. 
6-7.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  priests.  8.  Aza- 
riah, the  son  of  Nathan,  was  over  the  oflicers.  9. 
Zabud,  the  son  of  Nathan,  was  principal  officer 
and  the  king's  friend.  10.  Ahishar  was  over  the 
household.  11.  Adonlram,  the  son  of  Abda,  was 
over  the  tribute. 

Solomon  had  twelve  officers  over  all  Israel,  which 
provided  victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household. 
Each  man,  his  month  in  a  year,  made  provision.  1. 
The  son  of  Hur,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  2.  The  son  of 
Dekar,  in  Makaz,  and  in  Snaalbim,  and  Bethshe- 
mesh,  and  Elan-beth-hancm.  3.  The  son  of  Hesed, 
in  Ariiboth-Sochoh,   and  all  the  land  of  Hepher. 

4.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  in  all  the  region  of  Dor, 
who  had  Taphath,  the  daughter  of  Solomon,  to  wife. 

5.  Baanah,  the  son  of  Ahilud,  in  Taanach  and  Me- 
giddo,  all  Bethshean,  by  Zartknah  beneath  Jezreel, 
from  Bethshean  to  Abel-meholah,  to  the  place  beyond 
Jokneam.  6.  The  son  of  Geber,  in  Kamoth  Qilead, 
in  the  towns  of  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  in  Gilead, 
in  Argob,  in  Bashan,  threescore  great  cities  with 
walls  and  brazen  bars.  7.  Ahinadab,  the  son  of 
Iddo,  in  Mahanaim.  8.  Ahimaaz,  in  Naphtali :  he 
took  Basmath,  the  daughter  of  Solomon,  to  wife.  9. 
Baanah,  the  son  of  Hushai,  in  Ashcr  and  in  Alath. 

10.  Jehoshaphat,   the  son  of  Paruah,  in  Issachar. 

11.  Shimei,  the  son  of  Elah,  in  Benjamin.  12. 
Geber,  the  son  of  Uri,  in  the  country  of  Oilead,  in 
the  country  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan  :  and  he  was  the  only  officer  in 
the  land. 

Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  by  the 
sea,  in  multitude,  eating,  and  (Linking,  and  making 
merry.  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from 
the  river  Euphrates  (on  the  east),  unto  the  land  of 
the  Philistines  (on  the  west),  and  unto  the  border  of 
Eg}'pt  (on  the  south.)  They  brought  presents  and 
served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  **  Solomon 
had;  therefore,  as  tributaries,  the  kingdoms  of  Syriai 
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Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  which,  lay  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean." — See  Calmet, 
**  Thus  he  appears  to  have  possessed  all  the  land  which 
God  had  covenanted  with  Abraham  to  give  to  his 
posterity." — 2}r,  A,  Chrke. 

6.  Solomon's  provisions  for  one  day,  for  his  household: 

1.  Of  fine  flour,  thirty  (30)  meaanres  or  con.    The  cor  was  the 

2.  Of  meal,  sixty  (60)  measures.  same  as  the  homer, 

3.  Stall  fed  oxen,  ten  (10).  contained    seventy- 

4.  Pastured  oxen,  twenty  (20).  six  (76)  gallons,  ac- 

5.  Sheep,  one  hundred  (100)  in  aU,  cording    to   Bishop 

6.  Besides  harts  (deer),  roebucks  (the  gazel,    Cumberland. 

antelope,  or  wild  goat),  fallow  deer, 
the  buffalo. — Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

HartSy  and  roehacks,  and  fallow  d^er. — "There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  sorts  of  wild  land  animals  are 
here  intended,  but  the  exact  species  are  very  imcer- 
tain.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  translate  the  three 
terms,  by  *wild  goats,  gazelles,  and  wild  oxen.' 
These  sorts  of  game  abounded  in  the  wilder  part  of 
Syria,  whence  Solomon  would  be  supplied.  The  use 
of  game  at  the  royal  banquets  of  Assyria  appears  in 
the  scriptures." — Speaker's  Bihle. 

'*  Fatted  fowls.  The  name  used  here,  barburim, 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  scripture.  Its  meaning  is 
very  uncertain.  Kinchi  suggests  'capons.'  Gesenius 
suggests  *  geese.'  Others  deny  that  birds  of  any  kind 
are  intended.  Barburim,  according  to  them,  means 
simply  'what  is  choice.'  " — Speakers  Bihle, 

Barburim  abttsim,  I  suppose,  means  all  the  wild 
fowls  in  season,  during  each  month.  .Michaelis 
derives  barburim  from  bara,  which  in  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic,  signifies  a  field,  a  desert,  all  which  is 
without  the  cities  and  habitations  of  men.  Hence, 
cheyvath  bara,  wild  beasts ;  Ban,  ii.  38,  tor  bar,  wild 
bull ;  and  therefore  barburim  may  signify  creatures 
living  in  the  fields,  woods,  and  deserts,  which  are  taken 
by  hunting,  and  opposed  to  those  which  are  domes- 
ticated, and  consequently  may  include  beasts  as  well 
as  fowls.  Many  have  translated  the  word  capons. 
Was  any  such  thing  known  among  the  ancient  Jews  ? 
Solomon's  table,  therefore,  was  spread  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  delicacies  which  the  house  or  the 
field  coidd  afford. 

But  how  immense  must  the  number  of  men  have 
been  who  were  fed  daily  at  the  palace  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  king  ?  Vitalpandus  computes  the  number  to 
be  not  less  than  forty-eight  thousand  six  hundred 
(48,600);  and  Calvisius  makes,  by  estimation  from 
the  consumption  of  food,  fifty -four  thousand  (54,000). 
These  must  have  included  aU  his  guards,  each  of 
whom  received  a  ration  from  the  king's  stores. — 
Dr,  A,  Clarke, 

Solomon  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this 
side  of  the  river  (Euphrates),  from  Tiphsah,  even 
Azzah,  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  of  the  river; 
and  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him.  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba, 
all  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen.     The  officers 
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supplied  Solomon's  household  with  provision.  "  There 
was  no  lack."  They  brought  barley  and  straw  for 
the  horses  and  dromedaries,  every  man  according  to 
his  charge.  GK>d  gave  to  Solomon  wisdom  and  under- 
standing as  abundant  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore. 

7.  Solomon^ s  wisdotn, — Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 
the  wisdom  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt.  He  was  wiser  than  all  men,  than  (1")  Ethan, 
the  Ezrahite,  and  (2)  Heman,  and  (3)  Chalcol,  and 
(4)  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol;  and  his  fame  w^afi  in 
all  nations  round  about. — Moral  and  Political  JEeanomy. 

He  spake  three  thousand  proverbs.  His  songs 
were  one  thousand  and  five. — Lyric  Poetry  and  WtM 
Sayings, 

He  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree,  whidi  is  in 
Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  which  springeth  out  of  th(> 
wall.  He  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things,  and  of  fishes. — Natural  History. 

There  came  of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the  earth,  which  had  heard 
of  his  wisdom.  He  knew  the  languages  of  thefw 
people.  Interpreters  must  have  been  in  the  court  of 
nis  father,  and  must  have  been  in  his  own  court. 
The  eastern  languages  must  have  been  from  his  early 
days  familiar  to  Solomon. — Languages, 

8.  Solomon  and  Hiram, — Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  wa? 
ever  a  lover  of  David.  He  was  informed  that  Sol<>- 
mon  was  anointed  king  in  the  room  of  his  father,  David. 
who  had  died.  Hiram  sent  his  servants  to  Solomon 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  accession.  Hiram  had 
intimate  alliance  with  David,  and  built  his  palace. — 
2n  dSam,  v.  11.  Hiram  wished  to  maintain  this 
friendly  feeling  towards  Solomon.  Some  suppo&r? 
that  this  Hiram,  who  sent  his  servants  to  Solomon,  wa^ 
the  son  of  the  Hiram  who  was  ever  a  lover  of  David. 
This  supposition  is  considered  to  be  not  well  founded. 
Solomon  sent  to  Hiram  calling  his  attention  to  his 
knowledge  of  David's  design  to  build  in  Jeroaalem  a 
temple  to  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel;  that  the  wurs  in 
which  David  was  continually  engaged  prevented  him 
from  accomplishing  this  pious  design;  that  God  had 
given  to  Solomon  rest  on  every  side,  *'  so  that  thf-rp 
is  neither  adversary  nor  evil  occurrent;"  and  tha*. 
therefore,  he  had  resolved  to  cany  out  his  father  * 
design,  and  to  build  a  temple  to  the  God  of  Isarai'l 
Solomon  asked  for  cedar  trees  to  be  hewn  by  Hiram* < 
servants  and  by  his  own  servants,  promising  to  par 
to  Hiram  the  cost  of  the  timber  and  of  the  hire  which 
might  be  fixed  by  Hiram.  **  For  thou  knoweet  that 
there  is  not  among  us  any  who  can  skill  to  hew  timKr 
like  xmto  the  Sidonians."  Tyre  and  Sidon  wtr». 
from  these  words,  under  the  same  government. 

When  Hiram  received  this  message  he  rejoiced 
greatly,  and  said,  **  Blessed  be  the  Lord  this  day,  who 
hath  given  unto  David  a  wise  son  over  this  grrat 
people."  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon,  stating  his  inten- 
tion, and  giving  his  promise,  upon  consideration,  to 
do  what  Solomon  had  requested  "  concerning  timh^ 
of  cedar  and  timber  of  fir."  Hiram's  servants  shooli 
bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  (the  Moili- 
terranean)  to  be  conveyed  in  floats  to  the  place  whi*  h 
Solomon  might  appoint;  and  that  Solomon  shoiiM 
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receive  them.  "And  thou  Shalt  accomplish  my 
desire  in  giving  food  for  my  household. "  "  Hiram  gave 
to  Solomon  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees,  according  to  all 
his  desire,  and  Solomon  gave  to  Hiram  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  wheat  for  his  household,  and 
twenty  measures  of  pure  oil."  Solomon  gave  this 
supply  to  Hiram  year  by  year.  Peace  was  between 
these  two  kings.  They  formed  a  league.  Solomon 
raised  a  levy  of  thirty  iihousand  men  out  of  all  Israel. 
He  sent  these  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  every  month 
by  courses,  one  month  in  Lebanon  and  two  months 
at  home.  Adoniram  was  over  the  levy.  Solomon 
had  threescore  and  ten  thousand  who  bare  burdens, 
and  fourscore  hewers  in  the  mountains,  besides  the 
chief  of  Solomon's  officers  who  were  over  the  work, 
three  thousand  and  three  hundred. — Ist  Kings  v.  16. 
In  2nd  Chron,  ii.  17-18,  the  words  are,  three  thousand 
six  hundred  who  ruled  over  the  people  who  wrought 
in  the  work.  In  2»i  Chron.  ii.  17-18,  it  is  stated  that 
the  number  of  strangers  in  Israel  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  three  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred, according  to  David's  numbering.  These  people 
were  employed  by  Solomon  as  bearers  of  burdens, 
and  as  hewers  in  the  mountain,  Lebanon. 

The  Tyrians,  nearly  eleven  centuries  after  the  time  of 
the  timber  hewing  in  Lebanon,  were  desirous  of  being 
on  very  good  terms  with  the  people  of  the  land  of  Is- 
rael. "  Their  country  was  nourished  by  the  king's 
country."  Acts  xii.  20.  "  Tyre  and  Sidan,"  **  The 
king  commanded,  and  they  brought  great  stones, 
costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's 
builders  did  hew  them.  So  they  prepared  timber  and 
stones  to  build  the  house." 

9.  Solomon* 8  temple. — The  date  given  in  the  text  of 

the  sacred  historian  must  be  stated.     The  words  are 

(in  \Bt  Kings  vi.  1),  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  four 

hundred   and   eightieth  year  after  the  children  of 

Israel  *  were  come'  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 

fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel,  in  the 

month  Zif,   which  is  the    second  month,  that  he 

began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord."   The  following 

is  the  description  given  in  the  text: — **  And  the  house 

which  king  Solomon  built  for  the  Lord,  the  length 

thereof  was  three  score  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 

twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits. 

And  the  porch  before  the  temple  of  the  house,  twenty 

cubits  was  the  length  thereof  according  to  the  breadth 

of  the  house,  and  ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  thereof 

before  the  house."     "  For  the  house  he  made  narrow 

lights."     **He  made  chambers  roundabout."     The 

nethermost  chamber  was  five  cubits  broad,  the  middle 

was  six  cubits  broad,  the  third  was  seven  cubits 

broad.     Without  the  walls  were  narrow  rests,  that 

the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  waUs  of  the 

house."     "  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  building, 

was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 

hither;  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe, 

nor  any  tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was 

in  building." — \st  Kings  vi.  1-7.     From  verse  8  to 

verse  36  inclusive,  an  accoimt  is  given  of  the  doors, 

stairs,  covering  of  the  house  with  beams  and  boards 


of  cedar.  Chambers  AVere  built  against  the  house, 
five  cubits  high,  and  they  rested  on  the  house  with 
timber  of  cedar.  God  gave  a  promise  to  Solomon, 
saying,  "If  thou  wilt  perform  my  statutes,  and 
execute  my  judgments,  and  keep  all  my  command^ 
ments,  to  walk  in  them,  then  will  I  perform  my 
word  with  thee,  which  I  spake  unto  David,  thy 
father;  and  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  will  not  forsake  my  people  Israel.  So 
Solomon  built  the  house  and  fimshed  it."  Solomon 
built  the  inner  walls  with  cedar,  also  the  floor  and 
the  walls  of  the  ceiling;  on  the  inside  he  covered 
them  with  wood.  He  covered  the  floor  of  the  house 
with  planks  of  fir.  He  used  cedar  on  the  sides  of 
the  house,  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  floor,  for  the 
oracle,  and  for  the  most  holy  place.  The  house,  that 
is  the  temple  before  it,  was  forty  cubits  long.  The 
cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with  knops 
and  open  flowers.  All  was  cedar.  No  stone  was 
seen.  The  oracle  was  prepared  in  the  house  within 
(in  the  inmost  recess  oi  the  house),  to  set  there  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord.  The  oracle,  in  the 
forepart,  was  twenty  cubits  in  length,  twenty  cubits 
in  breadth,  and  twenty  cubits  in  the  height  thereof. 
He  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold.  He  covered  with 
pure  gold  the  altar,  which  was  of  cedar.  He  overlaid 
the  house  within  with  pure  gold.  He  made  a  par- 
tition by  the  chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle,  and  he 
overlaid  it  with  gold.  He  overlaid  the  whole  house 
with  gold,  until  he  had  finished  aU  the  house.  The 
altar  by  the  oracle  he  overlaid  with  gold.  He  made 
two  cherubs  of  olive  tree,  each  ten  cubits  high,  having 
each  of  them  two  wings,  five  cubits  each  wing  in 
length.  Ten  cubits  was  the  length  from  the  extremity 
of  one  wing  to  the  extremity  of  the  other  wing. 
Solomon  set  the  cherubim  within  the  inner  house. 
The  wing  of  each  cherub  touched  the  wall  of  the 
temple  opposite  to  each  wing.  Their  other  wings 
touched  each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  house.  Solo- 
mon overlaid  the  cherubim  with  gold.  The  carved 
walls  of  the  house  had  their  carvings  of  cherubim, 
palm  trees,  and  open  flowers  within  and  without. 
He  overlaid  the  floor  of  the  house  with  gold  within 
and  without.  Ho  made,  of  olive  trees,  doors  leading 
into  the  oracle.  The  door  and  the  side  posts  were  a 
fifth  part  of  the  wall.  Palm  trees,  cherubim,  and 
open  flowers  were  carved  upon  the  two  doors ;  and 
Solomon  overlaid  the  doors  with  gold,  and  overlaid 
with  gold  the  cherubim  and  the  palm  trees.  He  made 
posts  of  olive  tree  for  the  door  of  the  temple,  a  fourth 
part  of  the  wall ;  and  the  two  doors  were  of  fir  tree. 
Each  door  had  two  leaves  which  folded.  On  these 
folding  doors  were  carved  cherubim,  palm  trees,  and 
open  flowers.  The  doors  were  covered  with  gold 
fitted  upon  the  carved  work.  Solomon  built  the 
inner  court  with  three  rows  of  hewn  stone,  and  a  row 
of  cedar  beams. 

The  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid 
the  fourth  gear,  in  the  month  Zif;   and  in  the 


in 


eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
month,  the  house  was  finished  throughout  aU  its 
parts,  and  according  to  all  the  fashion  of  it.     Thus 
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Solomon  was  seven  years  employed  in  building  his 
temple. — \st  Kings  i.  6. 

"  A  cubit,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  is  21 
inches  and  888  decimals ;  or  1  foot  9  inches  and  888 
decimals.  A  calculation  is  thus  made  of  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  Solomon's  temple : — 

1.  The  length,  sixty  cubits,  was  36yds.  1ft.  5-28in. 

2.  The  breadth,  twenty  cubits,  was  12yds.  Oft. 
6-76in. 

3.  The  height,  thirty  cubits,  was  18yd8.  Oft.  8-64in. 
This  constituted  what  was  called  the  temple  or 

house — the  house  of  God.  Besides  this,  there  were 
courts  and  colonnades  in  which  people  might  assemble 
and  assist  at  the  sacrifices,  and  perform  their  devo- 
tions without  being  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The 
court  surrounded  the  temple  or  holy  place,  into  which 
the  priests  alone  entered.  Sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  building  is  called  the  temple ;  at  other  times, 
that,  the  measurement  of  which  is  given  above.  The 
temple  is  described  in  Kings^  in  Chronicles^  in  Ezekiel, 
and  by  Josephus  and  modem  writers,  Yilalpandus, 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Prideaux,  professing  to  be  guided 
by  the  same  principles,  have  produced  very  diSerent 
buildings." — i?r.  A.  Clarke, 

This  learned  commentator  declines  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  He  gives,  however,  that 
description  which  Calmet,  with  g^eat  pain  and  in- 
dustry, has  collected : — 

( 1 . )  This  temple  of  Solomon  lias  suffered  many  revolutions. 
B.C.  971,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt ,  having  declared  war 
with  Behoboam,  king  of  Judah,  took  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple. — \st 
Kings  xii.  4,  5 ;  ^nd  Chron.  xii. 

(2.)  B.C.  856.  Jehoashy  king  of  Judah,  collected  silver 
for  the  repairs  of  the  temple.  They  began  to  work 
in  earnest. — 2nd  Kings  xii.  4,  5  ;  2nd  Chron,  xxiv. 
7,  8,  9,  &c. 

(3.)  Aha%y  king  of  Judah,  having  called  to  his  assist- 
ance Tiglath'Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  against  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Damascus,  who  were  at  war  with 
him,  robbed  the  temple  of  the  Lord  of  its  riches  to 
give  away  to  this  strange  king. — 2nd  Chron,  xxviii. 
21,  22,  &c.  B.C.  740.  He  set  up  in  the  temple  an 
altar  like  to  one  which  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and 
took  away  from  the  temple  the  brazen  altar  which 
Solomon  had  made. — 2nd  Kings  xii.  10,  11,  12,  &c. 
Ahaz  died  B.C.  720,  having  removed  from  the  temple 
the  brazen  sea  from  off  the  brazen  oxen ;  the  brazen 
basons  from  their  pedestals ;  and  the  king's  throne 
or  oratory,  which  was  of  brass.  He  removed  these 
that  they  might  not  be  carried  away  by  the  king  of 
Assyria.  He  sacrificed  to  strange  gods,  and  erected 
profane  altars  in  all  the  comers  of  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem. — 2nd  Chron,  xxviii.  24,  25.  He  pillaged 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  broke  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
lastl}',  shut  up  the  house  of  God.  b.c.  726. 

(4.)  IIe%ekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  opened 
again  and  repaired  the  gates  of  the  temple  which  his 
father  had  shut  up  and  robbed  of  their  ornaments. — 
2nd  Chron,  xxix.  8,  4,  &c.  B.C.  726.  He  restored 
the  worship  of  the  Loid  and  the  sacrifices,  and  made 
new  sacred  vessels  in  the  place  of  those  which  Ahaz, 
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his  father,  had  destroyed.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  rei^  {2nd  Kings  xviii.  15,  16;  b.c.  713), 
Sennacherib,  kmg  of  Assyria,  came  with  an  army 
into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  Hezekiah  was  forced  to 
take  all  the  riches  of  the  temple,  and  even  the  plates 
of  gold  which  he  himself  had  put  upon  the  gates  of 
the  temple,  and  to  give  them  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
But  when  Sennacherib  had  gone  back  to  his  own 
country,  there  can  be  no  doiibt  that  Hezekiah  did 
restore  all  these  riches  to  the  temple. 

(5.)  Manassehy  son  and  successor  ofMetekiak,  profaned 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  by  setting  up  altars  to  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  even  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord. — 2nd  Kings  xxi.  4,  7  ;  2nd  Chron.  xxxiii.  5,  7. 
B.C.  698. 

God  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  t^e  king  of 
Babylon,  who  loaded  him  with  irons  or  chains,  and 
carried  him  away  beyond  the  Euphrates. — 2nd  Chron. 
xxxiii.  11,  12,  &c.  B.C.  677.  Manasseh,  in  his 
captivity,  repented.  The  Lord  pardoned  his  iniquity, 
and  restored  him  to  his  throne.  When  he  came 
again  to  Jerusalem,  he  cleansed  the  temple,  restored 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  its  appointed  place  in  the 
temple,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  removed 
any  more  from  place  to  place,  as  it  had  been  during 
the  reigns  of  the  wicked  kings,  his  predecessors. — 
2nd  Chron,  xxxv.  3. 

(6.)  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, — La  his  reig^, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  carried  away  a 
part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
— 2nd  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  7.     B.C.  606. 

(7.)  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah, — In  his  reign,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried  away  other  sacred  vessels  from 
the  temple. — 2nd  Chron.  xxxvi.  10.  B.c.  599. 

( 8 . )  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah. — ^In  his  reign,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem., 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  temple,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  b.c  588. — 2nd  Kingu 
XXV.  1,  2,  3,  &c.;  2nd  Chron,  xxxvi.  18,  19. 

(9.)  The  temple  lay  buried  in  its  ruins  for  the  space  of 
fifty-two  years,  till  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the  Elder  at 
Babylon,  B.C.  536. — Ezra  i.  1-2,  &c.  In  the  following* 
year  the  Jews  laid  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple.  The  enemies  of  the  Jews  succeeded  in 
causing  an  order  to  be  issued  by  Cyrus,  or  by  his 
officers,  forbidding  them  to  proceed  in  the  building 
of  the  temple,  b.c  534.  After  the  death  of  C3rru8 
and  of  Cambyses,  they  were  again  forbidden  by  the 
Magian  who  reigned  after  Cambyses,  and  who  is 
called  Artaxerxes  in  holy  scripture. — Ezra  iv.  7,17-1 8, 
&c.  B.C.  521.  Lastly,  ijiese  prohibitions  being  super- 
seded, under  the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes 
{Ezra  V.  1,  vi.  1-14  ;  Haggai  i.  1,  &c. ;  b.c  515),  the 
temple  was  finished,  and  dedicated  four  years  after, 
B.C.  515,  twenty  years  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity. 

(10.)  Antiochus  Epiphanesprofaned  this  temple, — ^The 
ordinary  sacrifices  in  the  temple  were  discontinued, 
and  the  idol  of  Jupiter  Olympus  was  set  up  upon  the 
altar.  It  continued  in  this  condition  for  three  years. 
Judas  Maccabeus  purified  it,  and  restored  the  sacrifioe 
and  the  worship  of  the  Lord. — Ist  Mae.  iv.  86.  B.a  164. 
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(11.)  Herod  the  Great  undertook  to  rebuild  the  whole  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  anew  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3986.  He  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  it  in  the  year  of  the  world  3987,  forty- 
six  years  before  the  first  passover  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  was  present,  as  the  Jews  observed  to  him  by 
saying,  forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 
biulding,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days? — 
John  ii.  20. 

This  is  not  saying  that  Herod  had  employed  six 
and  forty  years  in  building  it;  for  Josephus  assures 
us  that  he  finished  it  in  nine  years  and  a  half.  But 
after  the  time  of  this  prince,  they  all  (the  Jews)  con- 
tinued to  make  some  new  addition  to  it;  and  the 
same  Josephus  teUs  us  that  they  went  on  working 
upon  it  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war. — 
Joseph,  Antiq,  bk.  xx.  6.  This  temple  of  Herod  did 
subsist  more  than  seventy-seven  years,  being  destroyed 
in  the  year  of  the  world  4078,  a.d.  73,  or  a.d.  70  or 
69.  It  was  completely  demolished  by  the  Koman 
soldiers  under  Titus,  a.d.  70,  or  69  or  73.  According 
to  the  prediction  of  our  blessed  Lord — ''  There  should 
not  be  left  one  stone  standing  upon  another  which 
should  not  be  thrown  down,"  {mark  xiii.  2) — ^this 
splendid  building,  once  the  admiration  and  the  envy 
of  the  world,  has  for  ever  passed  away. 

The  temple  of  Herod  was  very  different  from  the 
temple  which  Solomon  built,  and  from  that  which 
Zerubbabel  rebuilt  after  the  captivity.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  Herod's  temple,  given  by 
Josephus,  who  himself  had  seen  it : — 

''  The  temple,  properly  so  called,  was  built  sixty 
cubits  high,  and  as  many  broad;  but  there  were  two 
sides  of  front  like  to  arms  or  to  shoulderings,  which 
advanced  tweniy  cubits  on  each  side,  which  gave,  in 
the  whole  front,  a  hundred  cubits  wide,  as  well  as  in 
height.  The  stones  made  use  of  in  this  building 
were  white  and  hard,  twenty-five  cubits  long,  eight 
cubits  high,  and  twelve  cubits  long." — Joseph,  Be  Bel, 
L.  vi.,  p.  917. 

The  mountain  on  which  the  temple  was  built  was, 
in  the  course  of  time,  surrounded  by  a  treble  wall. 
The  design  was  to  enlarge  the  area  on  the  simmiit  of 
the  mountain.  Artificial  sides,  filling  up  the  valley 
to  some  extent,  were  made  to  the  moimtain,  and  these 
earthen  additions  were  supported  by  this  treble  wall. 
Solomon  commenced  this  plan.  In  the  course  of  ages 
vast  sums  of  money  must  have  been  expended  in  the 
erection  and  restoration  of  the  temple.  In  some 
places  these  walls  were  above  three  hundred  cubits 
iiigh,  and  the  stones  used  in  these  walls  were  some 
forty  cubits  long.  They  were  fastened  together  by 
iron  cramps  and  lead,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
injuries  of  time.  The  platform  on  which  the  temple 
was  built  was  a  furlong  square,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  paces.  Thus  far  for  Calmet  and  Josephus, 
I  have  given  this  description  of  the  temple  in  an 
abbreviated  form  from  the  more  lengthened  descrip- 
tion given  in  his  commentary  by  Dr,  A,  Clarke, 

9.  The  dedication  of  Solomon^ s  temple,  (a,) — ^In  \si 
Kings  vii.  an  accoimt  is  given  of  Solomon's  taste  for 
architecture  and  for  mechanism.   1.  He  spent  thirteen 


years  in  building  his  own  house,  2.  He  built  also  the 
home  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  Perhaps  this  house, 
which  was  not  built  on  Mount  Lebanon,  but  on 
Mount  Sion,  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  were  brought 
from  Mount  Lebanon.  3.  He  built  also  a  house  for 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  his  wife,  **  And  the  foundation 
was  of  costly  stones,  even  great  stones,  stones  of  ten 
cubits  and  stones  of  eight  cubits."  "  Bang  Solomon 
sent  and  fetched  Hiram  out  of  Tyre.  He  was  a 
widow's  son  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  his  father 
was  a  man  of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass;  and  he  was 
fiUed  with  wisdom  (he  was  inspired),  and  under- 
standing, and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass. 
And  he  came  to  king  Solomon  and  wrought  all  his 
work."  ''For  he  cast  two  pillars  of  brass  of  eighteen 
cubits  high  apiece."  This  work,  very  beautiful  in 
all  its  details,  was  completed.  **  And  he  set  up  the 
pillars  in  the  porch  of  the  temple;  and  he  set  up  the 
right  pillar  and  called  the  name  thereof  Jachin  (that 
is,  he  shall  establish) ;  and  he  set  up  the  left  pillar 
and  called  the  name  thereof  Boaz  (that  is,  strength)." 
It  is  supposed  that  '*  these  pillars  were  emblema- 
tical; for,  notwithstanding  their  names,  they  sup- 
ported no  part  of  the  building."  4.  J2tf  made  a  moulten 
sea  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to  the  other;  it  was 
round  all  about,  and  its  height  was  ten  cubits,  and  a 
line  of  thirty  cubits  did  compass  it  round  about.  It 
stood  upon  twelve  oxen,  three  looking  toward  the 
north,  and  three  looking  toward  the  west,  and  three 
looking  toward  the  south,  and  three  looking  toward 
the  east;  and  the  sea  was  set  above  them,  and  all 
their  hinder  parts  were  inward.  He  made  vases  and 
set  lavers  upon  them.  Brass  was  used  in  this 
work.  •*  And  Hiram  made  the  lavers,  and  the  shovels, 
and  the  basins.  So  Hiram  made  an  end  of  doing  all 
the  work  which  he  made  for  king  Solomon  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  "  In  the  plain  of  Jordan  did 
the  king  cast  them,  in  the  clay  g^und  between 
Succoth  and  Zarthan."  Some  suppose  that  the  place 
in  which  Hiram  had  his  foimdry  was  on  the  other, 
the  eastern,  side  of  the  Jordan,  some  on  this,  the 
western,  side  of  the  Jordan.  Calmet  supposes  that 
it  was  near  to  Bethshean.  Bethshean  is  now  called 
Bysam.  The  fruits  of  Bethshean  were  the  sweetest 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  fine  linen  garments  wore 
made  here.  It  is  described  by  Burchhardt  as  situated 
on  rising  groimd,  and  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan. 
The  present  village  contains  seventy  or  eighty  houses, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  in  a  miserable  condition, 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  Bedouins  (arabs, 
so  called).  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  prove  that 
it  was  of  considerable  extent,  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivulet  which  ran  by  it,  and  the  valley  formed  by 
its  branches;  and  bespeak  it  to  have  been  nearly 
three  miles  in  extent.  Before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity it  was  included  within  the  land  of  Israel;  but 
after  that  period  it  was  reckoned  without  the  land; 
and  none  of  its  productions  were  tithed.  Probably 
the  posterity  of  tne  Scythians  retained  their  propertv 
in  it  and  its  demesnes.  Bethshean,  otherwise  Scytho- 
polis,  the  dty  of  the  Scythians.    The  ves^tels  cast 
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and  made  in  Hub  f oiindiy  were  so  many,  both  Bilver 
and  gold,  and  brass,  that  they  were  not  weighed. 
There  were  vessels  of  gold,  an  altar  of  gold,  and  a 
table  of  gold,  on  which  the  shewbreaa  was  laid. 
There  were  bowls,  snuffers,  candlesticks,  basins, 
spoons,  and  hinges  for  doors  for  the  temple,  all  made 
of  pure  gold.  *'  So  was  ended  all  the  work  which 
king  Solomon  made  for  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And 
Solomon  brought  in  the  things  which  David  his  father 
had  dedicated;  even  the  silver  and  the  gold  and  the 
vessels  did  he  put  among  Ihe  treasures  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 

{b,)  When  all  these  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted, Solomon  assembled  all  the  elders  of  the 
people  of  Israel  that  they  might  bring  up  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  Zion.  The  temple  was  finished  b.c.  1005. 
It  was  dedicated  B.C.  1004.  There  was  one  year  in- 
tervening between  the  finishing  and  the  dedication. 
But  this  intervening  year  was  the  year  of  jubilee. 
Solomon  deferred  the  dedication  of  the  temple  for 
one  year  that  the  proceedings  of  the  year  of  jubUee 
might  not  be  interrupted  or  interfered  with.  The 
temple  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  place  on  which  Abraham  was  about  to 
offer  his  son  Isaac.  The  priests  carried  the  ark 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  ark,  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
put  there  at  Horeb,  when  the  Lord  made  a  covenant 
with  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  came  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  When  the  priests  came  out  of 
the  holy  place,  the  doud  filled  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

Solomon^  8  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (when 
the  cloud  was  so  extended  that  it  filled  the  holy  place 
and  the  court  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to 
minister  because  of  the  cloud)  ^  is  written  in  2nd  Kings 
viii.  12,  53,  and  in  2nd  Chron.  vi.  1,  42.  After 
the  prayer  of  dedication  there  was  a  sacrifice — peace 
offerings  to  the  Lord.  Solomon  offered  twenty  thou- 
sand oxen  and  one  himdred  and  twenty  thousand 
sheep.  So  the  king  and  aU  the  children  of  Israel 
dedicated  the  house  of  the  Lord.  At  the  same 
time  Solomon  hallowed  the  middle  of  the  court, 
which  was  before  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The 
brazen  altar  was  not  for  these  sacrifices  and  meat 
offerings,  and  the  fat  of  the  peace  offerings.  There- 
fore, the  middle  of  the  court  was  set  apart,  dedicated, 
and  an  altar  was  erected  there  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  these  victims  in  sacrifice. 

(<?.)  *'0n  the  same  day  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,  a  great  congregation,  from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  (supposed  to  be  Antioch  of 
Syria)  unto  the  river  of  Egypt  (supposed  to  be  the 
Eliinocorura),  before  the  Lord  our  God,  seven  days 
and  seven  days,  oven  fourteen  days."  Solomon  sent 
the  j)eople  away  on  the  eighth  day.  They  blessed 
the  King,  and  went  unto  their  tents  jojrful  and  glad 
of  heart  for  all  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  had 
done  for  David  his  servant,  and  for  Israel  his  people." 
— \st  Kings  viii.  66. 

{d.)  The  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  a  second  time 
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after  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  as  he  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  Gibeon  at  the  first  time.  Gibeon 
was  the  capital  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  descended 
from  the  Hivites,  and  possessed  four  cities:  1,  Ce- 
phirah;  2,  Beeroth;  3,  Kirjath-jearim;  and  4,  Gibeon. 
Three  of  these  cities  were  given  to  Benjamin.  Kir- 
jath-jearim was  given  to  Judah.  The  Lord  promised 
stability  of  his  throne  to  Solomon  and  his  posterity, 
if  integrity  and  obedience  towards  God  characterized 
their  conduct.  But  if  they  departed  from  foUowing' 
the  Lord,  then  Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  by- 
word among  all  people,  and  every  passer-by  would 
be  astonit»hed  at  the  desolation  of  the  temple, 
and  would  ask,  "  Wby  hath  the  Lord  done  thus 
to  this  land  and  to  this  house?"  And  the  answer 
would  be,  **  Because  they  forsook  the  Lord  their 
God." 

fe.J  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  one-half  of  the 
period  of  his  reign,  when  Solomon  had  built  the  two 
houses — ^the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  king's  house — 
Solomon,  in  return  for  Hiram's  good  offices  in  furnish- 
ing the  timber,  and  the  stone,  and  the  gold,  accord  ~ 
ing  to  aU  his  desire,  gave  to  him  twenty  cities  in  the 
land  of  Galilee.  Hiram  came  and  viewed  the  cities. 
They  pleased  him  not.  ''  He  said,  What  cities  are 
these  which  thou  hast  given  to  me,  my  brother?"  He 
called  them  the  land  of  Cabul.  The  Septuagint  give 
the  word  *'  Opiov," — a  boundary,  as  their  interpreta- 
tion. Cabul  was  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher. — Joshua  xix.  27  :  '^  And  goeth  out  to  Cabul 
on  the  left  hand."  The  margin  of  our  authorised 
version  gives  **  Displeasing,  or  dirty,"  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  used  by  Hiram  as  a  name  for  these 
cities  in  Galilee.  But  the  name  Galilee  was  not 
known  in  those  days.  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea, 
were  names  given  by  the  Syrian  kings — ^Alexander's 
successors — to  the  three  divisions  which  they  made  of 
the  Holy  Land,  when  they  had  taken  it  from  the 
Ptolemies  who  reigned  in  Egypt.  Hiram  sent  to  the 
king  six  score  talents  of  gold.  This  was  borrowed 
money.  Solomon  levied  taxes  to  enable  him  to  pay 
this  money.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of 
his  kingdom  in  the  reckless  expenditure  of  borrowed 
money,  in  the  excessive  taxation  of  his  subjects,  and 
in  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  idolatry  to 
gratify  his  heathen  wives  and  conciibines.  The  names 
of  the  cities  which  Solomon  built  are  given. — \st 
Kitigs  ix.  The  reason  of  the  levy  which  king  Solo- 
mon raised  is  this :  **  1.  To  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord ;  (2)  his  own  house ;  (3)  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon ;  (4)  the  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
his  wife ;  (5)  Millo,  8upx>osed  to  be  the  valley 
between  Mount  Sion  and  what  was  called  the  city  of 
Jebus,  which  Solomon  filled  up ;  and  it  was  built  on 
and  became  a  sort  of  fortified  place,  and  a  place  for 
public  assemblies  fCalmetJ\  (6)  the  waU  oi  Jerusa- 
lem ;  (7)  Hazor ;  (8)  Megiddo  ;  (9)  and  Gezer,  **  for 
Pharaoh  had  burnt  Gezer  and  had  slain  the  Canaan- 
ites  who  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  had  given  it  as  a 
present  to  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife:  Solomon 
built  Gezer ;  (10)  Bethoran  the  nether ;  ( 1 1 )  Baalath ; 
(12)  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  the  celebrated  Palmyra. 
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Solomon  built  also  cities  of  store,  and  cities  for  Ms 
chariots,  and  cities  for  his  horsemen  ;  and  that  which 
Solomon  desired  to  build  for  useful  purposes  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  Lebanon,  and  in  ail  the  land 
of  his  dominion.  Solomon  levied  a  tribute  of  bond 
service  upon  the  remnant  of  the  (1)  Ammonites ;  (2) 
Hittites ;  (3)  Perizzites ;  (4)  Hivites ;  (5)  and  Jebu- 
sites,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  not  able 
utterly  to  destroy.  The  children  of  Israel  were  not 
made  bondmen  by  Solomon.  They  were  men  of 
war,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  cap- 
tains, and  rulers  of  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen. 
Solomon  had,  as  chief  officers  over  the  people  em- 
ployed in  Ms  work,  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  ruling 
the  workmen.  Solomon's  wife,  Bethia,  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  came  up  out  of  the  city  of  David  to  her 
house  which  Solomon  had  bmlt  for  her.  Then  he 
built  MiUo. 

(f,)  Solomon  offered,  three  times  a  year,  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offerings  upon  the  altar  which  he 
had  built  to  the  Lord,  and  he  burnt  incense  upon  the 
altar  which  was  before  the  Lord.  So  he  finished  the 
house.  (1)  The  Passover^  (2)  the  Pentecost,  (3)  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  King  Solomon  made  a  navy  of 
ships  in  Ezion-geber  {2nd  Chron,  viii.  17,  ship.) 
Solomon  may  have  built  one  ship,  manned  principally 
by  Tyrian  sailors.  Ezion-geber  is  beside  Eloth,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
Hiram's  mariners  and  Solomon's  servants  arrived  at 
Ophir,  in  the  land  of  Saf ala,  opposite  to  Madagascar. 
Ophir  is  supposed  to  be  the  country  of  queen  Sheba, 
who  brought  to  Solomon  presents  of  gold,  of  spices, 
and  of  precious  stones,  in  which  her  country  abounded. 
The  Ophir,  in  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabeans 
{Job  xxii.  24),  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  country 
intended.  But  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the 
three  years'  voyage  in  the  Red  Sea,  to  visit  Ophir, 
and  to  return  with  the  cargo  which  was  sought  by 
Solomon :  "  And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched 
from  thence  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents, 
and  brought  it  to  king  Solomon."  b.c.  992. 

The  Universal  History  gives  a  description  of  Tad- 
mcv  in  the  wilderness — ^vol.  i,  p.  367-70.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  description  is  given  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  city.  **  The  world  never  saw  a 
more  glorious  city,  the  pride,  it  is  likely,  of  ancient 
times,  and  the  reproach  of  our  own  ;  a  city  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  state  of  her  buildings  and  im- 
wontedness  of  her  situation  than  for  the  extraordinary 
personages  who  once  flourished  there,  among  whom 
the  renowned  Zenobia,  and  the  incomparable  Lon- 
ginus  must  for  ever  be  remembered  with  admiration 
and  regret." 

10.  The  Q^een  of  Sheba  visits  Solomon,  b.c.  992. — Our 
Lord  calls  the  queen  of  Sheba  the  queen  of  the  south 
{Matt,  xii.  42).  The  name  may  be  written  Saba 
Azab,  or  Azaba,  all  signify  the  south.  She  is  called 
BaUds  by  the  Arabians,  but  by  the  Abyssinians 
Maqueda.  Some  contend  that  she  was  queen  of  the 
Sabeans,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  find 
several  proofs  of  their  opinion. 


1.  The  Sabeans  aboimded  in  riches  and  in  spices: 

India  xnittit  ebor,  molles  sua  thura  Sabsei. 
India  sends  ivory,  the  soft  Sabeans  (send  their  frankincense. 

Virgilj  Qeorge  L,  vtr,  67. 

Divisae  arboribus  patrias  :  sola  India  nigrum 
Fert  ebSnum  :  solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabseis. 

Oeorge  ii.,  v.  116. 

Countries  are  divided  by  trees.  India  alone  bears 
the  black  ebony  {the  wood  is  black  within,  and  bears 
neither  leaves  nor  fruit).  The  Sabeans  alone  have  the 
frankincensian  twig  (thurea  virga).  Pliny  {Hist. 
Nat,  litxii,,  c.  17)  observes — **Non  alia  ligni  genera 
in  usu  sunt  quam  odorata :  cibosque  Sabaei  coquunt 
thuris  ligno  ;  alii  myrrho."  Other  woods  than  the 
odorous  (perfumed)  are  not  in  use  ;  and  the  Sabeans 
cook  their  meats  (food)  by  the  wood  of  the  frank- 
incense ;  others  (by  the  wood)  of  the  myrrh. 

The  visitors  at  the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  in  passing 
through  a  certain  place  called  a  Gap,  find  refresh- 
ment in  a  hut  erected  and  furnished  for  their  use. 
Part  of  their  food  is  a  salmon  steak  (pronounced 
stake)  cooked  on  a  fire  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
arbutus  tree.  Various  ornaments  are  made  of  this 
wood.  The  root  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
ornaments.     Were  the  Irish  Easterns  ? 

2.  **A11  ancient  authors  speak  not  only  of  their 
odoriferous  woods,  but  of  their  rich  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  of  their  precious  stones." — Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 
lib.  xxxvii.,  c.  6,  &c. 

3.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Sabeans  had 
queens  for  their  sovereigns,  and  had  not  kings.  So 
Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  lib.  i. 

Medis  levibusque  Sabsna 
Imperat  hie  sexus,  reginarumque  sub  armia 
Barbarise  pars  magna  jacet. 

This  sex  governs  the  Medes  and  light  (levibus) 
Sabeans,  and  a  great  part  of  Barbary  lies  under  the 
arms  of  queens. 

By  this  is  meant,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  the  country 
between  the  tropics  and  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
the  country  of  shepherds,  from  Berber,  a  shepherd. 
And  ho  contends  that  these  Sabeans  were  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Arabs,  and  that 
Saba  was  a  distinct  state. 

Riddles,  problems,  fables,  apologies,  or  stories  to 
convey  some  moral  truth,  &c.,  formed  the  principal 
part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  east.  They  use  ana  delight 
in  these  to  the  present  day.  See  the  case  of  Samson 
and  his  friends. — Judges  xiv.  12-14.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  brought  to  Solomon  riches,  wisdom,  and 
beauty.  Her  design  was  to  benefit  her  own  coun- 
try by  the  visit  which  she  paid  to  Solomon. — See 
Dr.  A,  Clarke.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  Bruce. —  1st 
Kings  x. 

fa.)  The  queen  of  Sheba,  or  of  the  south,  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Solomon  concerning  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  She  came  to  prove  him  by  hard  questions. 
She  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train,  with 
camels  which  bare  spices  and  very  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones.  She  came  to  Solomon,  and  com- 
mimed  with  him  of  aU  which  was  in  her  heart.     She 
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told  all  Her  questions  to  Solomon.  Nothing  was 
hidden  from  the  king.  He  answered  all  her  ques- 
tions. When  the  queen  of  Sheba  had  seen  aU 
Solomon's  wisdom,  and  the  house  which  he  had  built 
(his  own  house),  the  meat  at  his  table,  and  the  sitting 
of  his  servants  (the  various  orders  and  distinctions 
of  his  officers),  the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  and 
their  apparel  (the  peculiarity,  the  splendour,  and  the 
costliness  of  their  robes),  and  his  cupbearers  (or  to  his 
beverage,  or  to  his  drinking  cups),  and  his  ascent  by 
which  he  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  there 
was  no  more  spirit  in  her.  She  said  to  king  Solomon, 
"  It  was  a  true  report  which  I  heard  in  mine  own  land 
of  thine  acts  and  of  thy  wisdom.  Howbeit,  I  believed 
not  the  words  until  I  came  and  mine  eyes  saw  it;  and, 
behold,  the  half  was  not  told  to  me.  Thy  wisdom 
and  prosperity  exceed  the  fame  which  I  heard.'* 
"  Happy  are  thy  men.  Happy  are  these,  thy  ser- 
vants, who  stand  continually  before  thee  on  the 
throne  of  Israel ;  because  the  Lord  loved  Israel  for 
ever,  therefore,  made  he  their  king  to  do  judgment 
and  justice."  She  gave  to  the  king  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  gold,  of  spices  a  very  great  store, 
and  precious  stones.  "  No  more  such  abundance  of 
spices  as  that  abundance  which  the  queen  of  Sheba 
gave'to  king  Solomon."  The  navy  of  Hiram  brought 
&1  from  Oplir  great  plenty  of  almug  trees  and  pre- 
cious  stones.  In  2nd  Chron.  ix.  10-11,  these  are 
called  algum  trees.  The  nature  of  the  tree  is  not 
known.  Of  these  trees  Solomon  made,  or  caused 
to  be  made,  pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  the 
king's  house,  harps  also  for  psalteries  and  singers. 
No  such  almug  trees,  since  Solomon's  time,  came  to 
Jerusalem. 

Solomon  gave  to  the  queen  of  Sheba  all  her  desire, 
whatsoever  she  asked,  beside  what  he  gave  to  her  of 
his  royal  bounty.  **  So  she  turned,  and  went  to  her 
own  country,  she  and  her  servants." 

^hj  Talus  of  money. — One  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  of  gold,  equal  to  £843,905  10s.  4id.  of  British 
money  sterling.  The  weight  of  gold  which  come  to 
Solomon  in  one  year  was  six  hundred  threescore  and 
six  talents  of  gold,  equal  to,  in  British  money, 
£4,683,675  12s.  8id.  But,  independent  of  this,  Solo- 
mon had  tribute  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  duties 
from  merchantmen,  and  the  traffic  of  spice  merchants. 
Solomon  made  two  hundred  targets  of  beaten  gold. 
Six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  went  to  one  target.  He 
made  three  hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold.  Three 
pounds  of  gold  went  to  one  shield.  The  king  put 
them  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon. 

The  two  hundred  targets,  six  hundred  shekels  of 
gold  each. — lat  Kings  x.  16,  2nd  Chron.  ix.  15.  The 
three  hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold,  of  three  pounds 
of  gold  each,  were  worth,  the  latter,  the  three  hun- 
dred, £210,976  7s.  7d.;  the  former,  the  two  hundred, 
of  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  each,  Mr.  Reynolds 
calcidates  the  value,  at  three  hundred  shekels  each, 
to  be  £28,131  16s.  9^d.  But  the  words  are,  six  hun- 
dred shekels,  both  in  Kings  and  in  Chronicles,  The 
sum,  therefore,  must  be  doubled,  %,e.  £56,263  13s. 
6^d. — See  Br.  A.  Clarke,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
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mistake  in  the  calculation,  because  three  hundred 
shekels  is  put  for  six  hundred.  I  have,  therefore, 
made  the  necessary  alteration. 

The  king  made  a  throne  of  ivory,  overlaid  with 
gold.  The  throne  had  six  steps.  i?he  top  of  the 
throne  was  round  behind.  There  were  steps  on 
either  side  of  the  place  of  the  seat,  and  two  lions  stood 
beside  the  stays.  Twelve  lions  stood,  six  on  either 
side  of  the  six  steps.  There  was  no  such  throne 
made  in  any  kingdom. 

"  All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  were  of  pure 
gold.  All  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold.  None  were  of  silver. 
Silver  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon. For  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tharshish, 
with  the  navy  of  Hiram.  Once  in  three  years  came 
the  navy  of  Tharshish  (near  to  Ophir),  bringing  gold, 
and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes  and  peacocks." 

A  Methodist  minister,  fifty  years  since,  when 
stationed  in  Leeds,  was  requested  by  a  company  of 
stage  players  to  deliver  to  them,  for  their  informa- 
tion, a  sermon  shewing  why  he  objected  to  their 
profession.  He  consented.  A  large  congregation 
attended,  all  believing  that  the  minister  could  not 
find  in  the  Bible  an  appropriate  text.  However,  his 
congregation  were  astonished  at  his  success,  when  he 
announced  his  text,  \st  Kings  x.  and  the  latter  part  of 
verse  22,  ''  apes  and  peacocks." 

Solomon  was  first  amongst  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
in  riches  and  in  wisdom.  ''All  the  earth  sought  to 
Solomon  to  hear  the  wisdom  which  Gbd  had  given 
to  him."  All  who  came  brought  presents  to  Solomon, 
''  vessels  of  silver,  vessels  of  gold,  garments,  armour, 
spices,  horses,  and  mules — ^a  rate  year  by  year." 
Solomon  had  one  thousand  four  hundred  chariots, 
twelve  thousand  horsemen,  whom  he  bestowed  in 
the  dtiefl  for  chariots,  and  with  the  king  at  Jem- 
salem. 

Solomon  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones, 
and  cedars  as  the  sycamore  trees  in  the  vale  for 
abundance.  Solomon  had  horses  and  linen  yam 
brought  out  of  Egypt.  The  king's  merchants  re- 
ceived the  linen  yam  at  a  price.  A  chariot  qame  up 
and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  the  ordinary  price  of  a  chariot,  about  £90, 
and  a  horse  for  one  hundred  and  fifty;  the  ordinary 
price  of  a  horse,  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  the 
chariot,  £22  lOs  (Speaker's  Bible  J.  And  so,  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria, 
did  they  bring  them  out  by  their  means.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Canaanites  obtained  in  their  principality, 
perhaps  in  Syria,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  obtained 
chariots  and  horses  from  Egypt  by  means  of  trading 
with  Solomon's  servants,  from  whom  they  bought 
them.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  neither  horses  nor 
chariots  came  out  of  Egypt  but  by  means  of  Solo- 
mon's servants. 

11.  Solomon's  love  for  strange  women, — fa, J  The 
queen  of  Sheba  had  a  son  by  Solomon  whom  she 
named  Menelek.  Mr.  Bruce  gives  a  list  of  the  kings 
of  Abyssinia  from  Maqueda,  the  **  queen  of  Sheba," 
to  the  nativity.    The  list  is  imperfect,  on  account  of  the 
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loss  of  the  registers  in  the  course  of  ages.  However, 
the  list  begins  with  the  name  of  the  son  of  Maqueda, 
**  the  queen  of  Sheba,"  by  Solomon.  1.  Menelek, 
or  David  I.  King  Solomon  loved  many  strange 
women,  together  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh; 
women  of  the — 1,  Moabites;  2,  Ammonites;  3,  Edo- 
mites;  4,  Zidonians;  and  5,  Hittites.  This  alliance, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  forbidden. — Deut,  vii.  3-4. 
**  Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them,"  &c. 
Solomon  had  seven  hundred  wives,  princesses,  and 
three  hundred  concubines;  "and  his  wives  turned 
away  his  heart."  When  Solomon  was  old,  then  his 
wives  *'  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods,  and 
his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as 
was  the  heart  of  David  his  father."  For  Solomon 
went  after  (bmlt  altars  to  and  worshipped),  1,  Ash- 
toreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians;  2,  Milcom,  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites;  and  3,  Chemosh,  the 
abomination  of  the  Moabites. — 2.  Kings  xxiii.  Solo- 
mon built  a  high  place  for  each  of  these  false  gods, 
altars  for  their  worship,  in  the  hill  before  Jerusalem. 
He  did  the  same  for  all  his  wives.  Thus  Jerusalem 
became  a  scene  of  the  worship  of  all  the  false  gods 
worshipped  by  all  those  heathen  nations  from  which 
Solomon  had  taken  his  wives  and  his  concubines. 
His  one  thousand  ladies  worshipped  at  the  altars  of 
the  gods  of  their  own  nations.     b.c.  992. 

[h,)  Solomon  had  forgotten  the  command  of  his 
father  David,  and  had  forsaken  the  God  of  his 
father.  God  was  angry  with  Solomon,  to  whom  he 
had  appeared  twice:  1,  at  Gibeon;  and  2,  at  Jeru- 
salem, after  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  The  Lord 
now  said  to  Solomon,  "  I  will  surely  rend  the  king- 
dom from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy  servant." 
Gk)d  promised  that  he  would  not  rend  aJl  the  king- 
dom from  Solomon :  "I  will  give  one  tribe  to  thy 
son,  for  my  servant  David's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's 
sake,  which  I  have  chosen." 

1.  The  Lord  stirred  up  an  adversary  to  Solomon, 
Hadad,  the  Edomite.  H^  was  of  the  king's  seed  in 
Edom.  David  had  invaded  Edom.  Joab  continued 
with  the  army  in  Edom  six  months.  He  cut  off  every 
male.  Hadad  was  of  the  seed  royal  of  Edom.  His 
father's  servants  fled  into  Egypt,  taking  with  them 
Hadad,  who  was  then  a  little  child.  They  fled  from 
Midian  to  Paran,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  gave  to  Hadad  a  house  and 
victuals  and  land.  Hadad  found  favour  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh.  He  gave  to  Hadad  a  wife,  sister  of 
Tahpenes,  his  own  queen.  She  bare  Genubath,  who 
was  reared  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh  as  one  of  his 
own  sons.  When  Hadad  heard  that  David  was  dead, 
and  that  Joab  was  dead,  he  said  to  Pharaoh,  "Let 
Di©  go  to  mine  own  country."  Pharaoh  wished  him 
to  say  what  he  lacked  whilst  with  him,  that  he  wished 
to  depart  from  him.  Hadad  FepUed,  "Nothing. 
Howbeit,  let  me  go  in  anywise." 

2.  God  stirred  up  another  adversary  against  Solo- 
jnon,  Eezon,  the  son  of  Eliadah,  who  fled  from  his 
lord  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David  de- 
feated. Bezon  was  one  of  his  captains.  Rezon 
®^<^ped  with  the  men  under  his  oommand,  and  lived 


by  plunder.  He  afterward  seized  on  Damascus. 
David  conquered  Syria,  and  drove  out  Hezon  from 
Damascus.  When  the  Lord  forsook  Solomon,  Hezon 
reconquered  Damascus.  He  made  an  alliance  with 
Hadad.  These  two  harassed  Solomon  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign.  Some  think  that  Bezon  and 
Hadad  are  names  for  one  and  the  same  person, 
l^his  opinion  is  very  probable. 

3.  "  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  an  Ephrathite 
of  Zereda,  Solomon's  servant,  whose  mother's  name 
was  Zeruah,  a  widow  woman,  even  he  lifted  up  his 
hand  against  the  king."  Thus,  1,  Hadad;  2,  Bezon; 
and  3,  Jeroboam,  were  stirred  up  by  the  Lord  as 
adversaries  to  Solomon,  in  fulfilment  of  the  threat- 
ening of  God  by  the  prophet  Nathan :  "  If  he  commit 
iniquity,  I  will  chastise  him  with  the  rod  of  men, 
and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men." 
2nd  Samuel  vii.  14.  Solomon  saw  that  the  young 
man  Jeroboam  was  industrious.  He  made  him  ruler 
over  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph — ^Ephraim. 
As  Jeroboam  was  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem,  the 
prophet  Ahijah  met  him.  Ahijah,  the  Shilonite,  had 
dad  himself  with  a  new  garment.  They  two  were 
alone  in  the  field.  Ahijah  took  off  his  own  new 
garment  and  rent  it  in  twelve  pieces.  He  said  to 
Jeroboam,  ''Take  for  thyself  ten  pieces;  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend  the 
kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will 
give  ten  tribes  to  thee."  ''  Solomon  shall  have  one 
tribe  (Judah,  with  Benjamin)  for  the  sake  of  David, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Jerusalem."  Ahijah  told  to 
Jeroboam  the  reason  of  this  punishment  of  Solomon : 
because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  wor- 
shipped, 1,  Asteroth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidofdans; 
2,  Chemosh,  the  goddess  of  the  Moabites;  and  3,  Mil- 
com, the  god  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  Solomon 
had  not  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  as  David 
his  father  had  done.  Ahijah  gives  the  messaee  to 
Jeroboam  as  Gk>d  had  directed  him.  He  dedares 
the  promise  of  Gt)d:  *' Thou  shalt  be  king  over 
Israel."  "  If  thou  wilt  be  faithful  to  me  in  keeping 
my  commandments,  as  was  my  servant  David,  ''I  wifi 
build  for  thee  a  sure  house,  and  will  give  Israel  to 
thee."  "And  I  will,  for  this,  afflict  the  seed  of 
David,  but  not  for  ever."  Solomon  must  have  learned 
what  the  prophet  Ahijah  had  said  to  Jeroboam.  For 
Solomon  sought  to  kill  Jeroboam.  Therefore,  Jero- 
boam arose  and  fled  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until  the  death  of  Solomon. 

12.  The  death  of  Solomon, — "And  Solomon  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David 
his  father,  and  Behoboam  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead."  "  The  time  during  which  Solomon  reigned 
in  Jerusalem  over  all  Israel  was  forty  years."  b.c. 
975. 

"  Josephus  says  four  score  years,  which  is  suffi- 
dently  absurd.  Calmet  supposes  that  Solomon  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  ne  came  to  the  throne, 
and  that  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  3029,  aged 
fifty-eight  years.  When  we  consider  the  excess  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  criminal  passions  which  he 
must  have  indulged  am.ong  his  seven  hundred  wives 
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and  three  hundred  concubines  {one  th(msand)y  and 
their  idolatrous  and  impure  worship,  the  life  was  as 
long  as  could  be  reasonably  expected." — Dr,  A, 
Clarke. 

The  reign  of  Saul,  of  David,  and  of  Solomon, 
formed  a  foundation  for  a  lasting  kingdom,  but 
certainly  laid  the  foundation  for  decay  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  luxury  and  whoredom  inculcated  by  the 
examples  of  David  and  of  Solomon.  Perhaps  Saul 
may  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  these  two  sensualists, 
the  son  being  an  exaggeration  of  thefather'slascivious 
propensities.  Saul  reigned  forty  years,  from  b.o. 
1095  to  1055.     David  reigned  forty  years,  from  b.o. 

Solomon  reigned  forty  years,  from  b.o. 
Their  united  reigns  equalled  the  whole 
Forty  years  was  Moses  in  Egypt,  forty 
years  in  Midian,  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 

The  past  scenes  are  fading,  and  new  scenes  are 
opening  upon  our  view.  The  foundations  have  been 
laid.  We  expect  to  see  the  superstructiire.  The 
commencement  of  the  new  scenes  wiU  not  give  a 
favourable  promise  of  the  good  things  hoped  for. 
The  foundation  will  have  a  superstructure  commen- 
surate with  its  own  extent.  The  evil  will  overcome 
the  good.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  will  fade  from  the 
scenes  of  this  world  by  its  own  determined  obstinacy 
in  disobedience  to  God. 

The  first  king  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
was  Solomon's  only  son  and  (perhaps)  his  only  child. 
'  *  Solomon's  thousand ' '  did  not  serve  him.  God  did  not 
bless  him  with  a  numerous  family.  Pharaoh's  daughter 
may  have  been  the  mother  of  Behoboam.  This  miser- 
able representative  of  David,  his  grandfather,  and  of 
Solomon  his  father,  went  to  Snechem,  a  city  of 
Benjamin  {Joshua  xvii.,  Acta  vii.  16).  The  children 
of  Joseph  obtained  this  lot.  Ephraim  was  the  name 
of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  AIL  Israel  came  to 
Shechem  to  make  Eehoboam  king.  They  called  Jero- 
boam out  of  Eg3^t.  He  and  all  Israel  addressed 
Kehoboam,  statmg  that  his  father  Solomon  made 
their  yoke  grievous  :  "  make  that  yoke  lighter  and 
we  will  serve  thee."  Eehoboam  told  them  to  return 
in  three  days.  Eehoboam  consulted  the  old  men  who 
were  in  his  father's  counsels.  They  advised :  "  Speak 
good  words  to  them  and  they  wUl  be  thy  servants 
for  ever."  Eehoboam  consulted  the  young  men  who 
had  grown  up  with  him.  They  advised  him  to  say 
to  the  Israelites :  "  My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker 
than  my  father's  loins.  My  father  did  lade  you  with 
a  heavy  yoke  ;  I  will  add  to  your  yoke.  My  father 
did  chastise  you  with  whips  ;  I  wiU  chastise  you  with 
scorpions."  The  king  and  the  people  met  on  the 
third  day.  Eehoboam  gave  to  the  Israelites  the 
answer  dictated  by  his  young  counsellors.  He 
barkened  not  to  the  Israelites.  This  was  from  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  perform  that  which  the  Lord 
spake  by  the  mouth  of  Ahijah,  the  Shilonite  (who 
dwelt  in  Shilo,  a  famous  city  of  Ephraim,  twelve 
miles  from  Shechem,  according  to  Eusebius,  and  ten 
according  to  Jerome.  Ahijah  spake  twice  to  Solo- 
mon from  God. — Ist  Kings  vi.  11 — ^xi.  11.  Ahijah 
wrote  the  history  of  Solomon's  life. — {2nd  Chron, 
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ix.,  29),  unto  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  When 
the  people  received  this  answer  from  king  Eehoboam 
they  considered  that  their  case  was  hopeless.  The 
people  answered  the  king,  saying,  "  What  portion 
have  we  in  David  ?  neither  have  we  any  inheritance 
in  the  son  of  Jesse."  "To  your  tents,  0  Israel. 
Now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David."  "  So  Israel 
departed  unto  their  tents."  Eehoboam  reigned  over 
the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah. 
Eehoboam  sent  Ad5ram,  who  was  over  the  tribute, 
into  Israel.  "All  Israel  stoned  hm  with  stones,  so 
that  he  died."  "  Eehoboam  speedily  ascended  his 
chariot,  and  fled  to  Jerusalem."  "  So  all  Israel 
rebelled  against  the  house  of  David  unto  this  day." 
"  The  Israelites,  having  now  fully  known  that  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  had  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  was  among  them,  made  him  king  over  all  l^ael. 
None  followed  the  house  of  David  but  the  tribe  of 
Judah  only."  However,  the  small  tribe  of  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  always  in  union  with  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  In  1st  Kings  vi.  11,  &c.,  Ahijah  may 
have  delivered  God's  promise  of  the  stability  of 
Solomon's  kingdom  upon  the  condition  of  Solomon's 
obedience.  In  1«^  Kings  xi.  11,  Ahijah  may  have 
delivered  the  message  of  God  to  Solomon.  "The 
Lord  said  unto  Solomon,"  on  account  of  Solomon's 
disobedience,  "  I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from 
thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy  servant." 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  was  evidently  a 
practical  declaration  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  against 
the  entire  people  of  Israel,  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
against  the  family  of  David  in  particular,  whose  sins 
were  of  very  great  magnitude.  The  circumstances  of 
the  divided  kmgdom  shew  the  divine  interference  for 
the  punishment  of  a  rebellious  people.  The  provi- 
dence of  God  is  taught  most  clearly  in  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel.  From  Ist  Kings 
xii.  to  2nd  Kings  xxv.  inclusive,  the  doctrine  of 
"  Providence  "  is  fully  explained  in  the  history  of  the 
facts  in  the  several  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
of  Judah,  and  the  captivities  of  tne  ten  tribes  by 
Shalmenezer,  and  of  the  other  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  of  Benjamin  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  promise  of  the  Messiah  in  descent  from  David 
was  always  kept  inviolate  by  Almighty  God,  in  the 
midst  of  aU  the  provocations  which  his  own  people 
gave  to  him.  The  ten  tribes  were  dispersed  in  their 
exile,  lost  their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  never 
restored  to  their  own  land ;  and  before  their  captivity, 
their  kings,  nineteen  in  number,  were  not  descended 
from  David,  and  were  of  nine  different  families.  ^  On 
the  contrary,  Judah  was  governed  by  nineteen  kin^ 
and  one  queen,  in  all  twenty  sovereigns,  all  descend- 
ants of  David,  all  of  one  family,  except  the  queen. 
The  genealogical  tables  of  Judah  were  preserved. 
The  tribe  was  restored  as  a  tribe  to  its  own  country; 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Messiah,  the  last  of 
David's  line,  came  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the  "  sure 
mercies  of  David,"  the  promises  of  God's  mercy  to 
a  lost  world  made  to  David.  Our  blessed  Lord 
spiritually  sits  on  the  throne  of  David,  expecting,  till 
all  his  enemies  become  his  foot-stool. 
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Table  of  the  kings  of  IsneL 
The  kingdom  Luted  254  yean. 
From  B.a  975  to  721. 


1. 

2. 
8. 


4. 


J 


Houses. 

1.  Jeroboam. 

2.  Nadab. 

3.  Baasha. 

4.  Elah.     Slain  by 

5.  Zimri.     Burnt  him- 
self. 

(  6.  OmrL     Built  Sama- 
ria. 

7.  Ahab. 

8.  AhariiA.  j  b^the^ 


I 


9.  Jehoram.  \ 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


10.  Jehu. 

11.  Jehoahaz. 
;  12.  Joash. 

13.  Jeroboam  II. 
,  14.  Zechariah.   Slain  by 

15.  Shallum.      Slain  by 

16.  Men&heen. 

17.  Pekahiah.    Slain  by 

18.  Pekah.     Slain  by 

19.  Hosea. 


Table  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
The  kingdom  lasted  387  years. 
From  B.C.  975  to  588. 


David's  House. 

1.  Behoboam. 

2.  Ahijah. 

3.  Asa. 

4.  Jehoshaphat. 

5.  Jehoram. 

6.  Ahaziah. 

7.  Athalia,  queen. 

8.  Jehoash,  or  Joash. 

9.  Amaaiab. 

10.  Uzziah,  or  Azariah. 

11.  Jotham. 

12.  Ahaz. 

13.  Hezekiah. 

14.  Manaaseh. 

15.  Amon. 

16.  Josiah. 

17.  Jehoahaz.    Shallum. 

18.  Eliakim.    Jehoiakim. 

19.  Jehoiakin  — Jer,  xxii.  - 

Coniah. 

20.  Zedekiahy  brother  of  the 

father  of  Jehoiakin. 


Judah  lasted  as  a  separate  kingdom  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years  longer  than  Israel. 

1.  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel 
in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel. 

2.  Shahnanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel  in 
the  reign  of  Hosea,  long  of  Israel.  The  ten  tribes 
were  then  ccirried  into  captivity.  Shalmanezar  colo- 
nized the  land  of  Israel,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  ten  tribes,  by  sending  companies  of  his  subjects 
into  Israel  from  tiiie  various  countries  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  These  new  inhabitants  requested  Shalman- 
ezer  to  send  to  them  Israelitish  priests  to  teach  them 
how  to  worship  the  God  of  the  land. 

1.  The  Assyrian  empire  had  Nineveh  as  its  capital, 
on  the  Tig^s. 

2.  The  Babylonian  empire  had  Babylon  as  its 
capital,  on  the  Euphrates. 

3.  The  Babylonian  sovereigns  were — (1)  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, (2)  Evil-merodach,  (3)  Belshazzar.  Under 
these  Daniel  prospered.  The  order  in  full  is  (1) 
Nebuchadnezzar.  After  his  death  (2)  Evil-merodach, 
his  son.  He  reigned  two  years,  when  he  was  slain 
by  his  brother-in-law  (3)  Nerriglissar.  He  reigned 
four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  (A)  Laboro- 
eoarchod.  He  reigned  only  nine  months.  At  his  death 
(5)  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Evil-merodach,  was  raised 
to  the  throne.  Belshazzar  was,  therefore,  the  grand- 
son of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Belshazzar  reigned  seven- 
teen years,  and  perished  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  which  his  grandfather  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  founded. 

The  scriptures  mention  only  three.  Jeremiah  xxvii. 
7,  expressly  says,  ''All  nations .  shall  serre  bim 
(Nebuchadnezzar),  and  his  son  (Evil-merodach),  and 
his  son's  son  (Belshazzar),  imtil  the  very  time  of  his 
land  come,"  %,e.  till  the  time  in  which  the  empire 
should  be  seized  by  Gyrus.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Neriglisser  or  Laborosoarchod.  They  were  rebels, 
and  not  reckoned  amongst  the  kings  of  Babylon. 


The  difficulty  remains  to  account  for  the  languago  of 
the  queen  mother,  ''  There  is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom 
in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods;  and  in  the 
days  of  ih.y  father y  light,  and  understanding,  and  wis- 
dom, like  to  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in 
him,  whom  the  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  thy  father,  the 
king,  I  say,  thy  father,  made  master  of  ihe  magicians." 
The  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  custom  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  using  the  name  son  indifferently  to  sone,  grand- 
sons, and  great  grandsons.  The  king,  I  sag,  thy  father, 
thy  father's  father,  and  therefore  thy  grandfather. 
In  any  sense,  the  words  of  the  queen  mother  cannot 
be  considered  an  idle  repetition.  She  intended  to 
bring  to  her  son's  remembrance  the  fact,  that  the 
founder  of  his  empire,  in  its  greatness,  did  shew  his 
high  opinion  of  Daniel.  If  the  g^at  man,  whose 
descendant  Belshazzar  was,  set  Daniel  in  the  high 
place  of  master  of  the  magicians,  Belshazzar  could  not 
&:reatly  err  if  he  imitated  the  example  set  before  Him 
by  his  illustrious  forefather,  and  sent  for  Daniel  as 
he  had  now  sent  for  the  magicians,  the  astrologers, 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers,  who  had  failed  to 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  waU.  The  names  of 
two  kings  of  Babylon  have  been  omitted  by  the  sacred 
writers,  because  they  considered  that  tnose  kings 
were  rebels  and  usurpers.  Four  names  remain  as 
the  names  of  acknowledged  kings  of  Babylon:  (1) 
Nabopolasar,  (2)  Nebuchadnezzar,  (3)  Evil-merodach, 
and  (4)  Belshazzar.  With  him  ihe  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  or  Chaldean  empire  ended. — Daniel  v.  1 1 . 
'*  So  this  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius  and 
of  Cyrus,  the  Persian." — Daniel  vi.  28.  b.o.  637. 
The  Babylonian  empire,  ccdled  Assyrian  and  Chal- 
dean, is  the  first  empire  of  universal  extent.  The 
ambition  of  a  man  favourably  placed  for  the  exercise 
of  his  great  gifts,  was  maniiested  in  his  efforts  to 
make  less  powerful  and  gifted  rulers  his  serrants, 
paying  tribute  to  him,  and  acknowled^g  themselves 
rulers  under  him.  This  rule  of  ambition  had  been 
adopted  by  Nimrod,  "  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord,"  and  has  been  the  ruling  power  in  the  minds 
of  the  gifted  sons  of  ambition  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
are  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and  he  giveth  them  to 
whom  he  pleases.  The  great  design  of  Almighiy 
God  is  to  teach  men  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  in  fact ; 
and  that,  in  time,  they  will  become  so  in  spiritual 
reality. 


BOOK   III. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  KINGS  OF  ISBAEL 


1.  B.O.  975.  Jeroboam  was  now  king  over  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel. — ^Behoboam  was  in  Jerusalem  endeavouring 
to  recover  what  he  had  so  foolishly  lost.  He  sum- 
moned all  Judah  and  Benjamin,  one  hundred  and 
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four  score  thousand  men,  who  were  warriors.  He 
designed  to  take  the  field  against  Jeroboam.  The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Shemaiah,  the  man  of  God. 
He  was  commissioned  by  God  to  speak  to  Behoboam, 
and  to  all  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  to  forbid  their 
intended  war;  and  he  commanded  every  man  to  return 
to  his  home,  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  **  This  thing  is 
from  me."  AU  obeyed  the  command,  and  returned 
to  their  homes. 

Jeroboam  built  Shechem  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
dwelt  in  it.  He  built  Penuel.  Jeroboam  had  no 
confidence  in  the  people  who  made  him  king.  He 
feared  that  their  yisita  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  at 
the  feasts  of  (1)  Passover,  (2)  Pentecost,  and  (3) 
Tabernacles,  might  estrange  their  hearts  from  him, 
and  cause  them  to  kill  him,  that  they  might  make 
their  peace  with  Behoboam,  and  return  to  him. 
Jeroboam  took  counsel.  The  result  was,  he  made 
two  calves  of  gold,  supposed  to  be  imitations  of  the 
cherubim  on  the  cover  of  the  ark  at  Jerusalem.  He 
presented  these  to  the  people,  saying,  "It  is  too 
much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  "  Behold  thy 
gods,  0  li^uel,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."  He  set  up  one  in  Bethel,  in  the  south,  and 
the  other  in  Dan,  in  the  north.  The  words,  from  Dan 
to  Bethel,  signify,  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
Jeroboam's  new  kingdom  of  IsraeL  This  became 
a  sin.  Jeroboam  used  the  words  of  Aaron  when  he 
made  the  golden  calf.  The  religion  established  by 
Jeroboam  was  a  sad  proof  of  his  secularism,  or  scep- 
ticism, or  doubt,  or  total  unbelief.  He  regarded 
religion  as  a  form  of  worship,  but  doubted  uie  ex- 
istence of  the  Being  to  whom  the  worship  was  offered. 
He  made  a  house  of  high  places.  A  temple  of 
temples.  A  pantheon.  He  may  have  had  many 
hi^  places  in  the  land.  He  must  imitate  the  temple 
at  J  eziLsalem.  Therefore  he  builds  one  great  temple. 
He  established  a  priesthood  of  his  own  ordination. 
He  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who 
were  not  of  the  house  of  Levi.  He  ordained  a  feast 
on  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month,  like  unto  the  feast  which  is  in  Judah,  and  he 
ojQPered  upon  the  altar.  So  did  he  in  Bethel,  sacri- 
ficing unto  the  calves  which  he  had  made.  And  he 
placed  in  Bethel  the  priests  of  the  high  places  which 
he  had  made.  The  people  in  Dan  worshipped. 
The  people  in  Bethel  worahipped.  What  did  tbey 
worship?  Calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam.  They  were 
substitutes  for  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy  seat. 
This  is  a  very  nuld  way  of  considering  the  matter. 
The  probability  is  in  fa70ur  of  a  different  view  of 
the  subject,  and  inclines  to  the  belief  that  these 
**  calves  "  were  a  new  edition  of  Aaron's  idolatry, 
which  was  a  new  form  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  bull  Apis.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month. 
The  Jews  held  their  feast  of  tabernacles  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month — our  September. 
Jeroboam  would  not  disturb  existing  arrangements. 
He,  therefore,  held  his  feast  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  eighth  month — our  October.  He  offered  upon 
the  altar.  He  acted  as  high  priest.  Solomon's 
idoiatrieB  had  prepared  the  people  for  Jeroboam's 
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abominations.  Jeroboam  devised  this  day  of  the 
month  and  this  month  in  his  own  heart.  He  or- 
dained the  feast.  He  offered  upon  the  altar.  He 
burnt  incense  upon  the  altar. 

fa. J  In  let  Kings  xiii.,  there  is  given  a  description 
of  Jeroboam's  inauguration  of  his  new  religion,  or 
new  worship  of  deities  unknown  and  unnamed.  In 
the  midst  of  this  most  magnificent  display  of  suc- 
cessful villainy,  the  king  is  opposed  by  a  poor  man, 
a  poor  prophet  from  Judah.  The  poor  man  cried 
aloud — "  0  altar,  altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Behold, 
a  child  shall  be  born  to  the  house  of  David,  Josiah 
by  name ;  and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of 
the  high  places  who  bum  incense  upon  ^ee,  and 
men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee."  The  prophet 
gave  a  sign.  ''  Behold,  the  altar  shall  be  rent, 
and  the  ashes  which  are  upon  it  shall  be  poured 
out."  The  prophecy  was  delivered.  The  sign  was 
named.  Did  either  happen?  The  sign  happened 
immediately.  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Josiah. — 
B.C.  624.  The  prophecy  was  delivered  by  the  man 
of  God  from  Judah. — B.C.  975.  Thus,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  (351  years),  the 
prophetic  evidence  of  inspiration  and  of  revelation 
was  fulfilled. 

Jeroboam  put  forth  his  hand,  saying,  ''Lay  hold 
on  him."  His  hand  was  dried  up.  He  could  not 
puU  it  in  again.  The  altar  was  rent.  The  ashes 
were  poured  out  from  the  altcur,  according  to  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  Gtxl,  who  had  given  the  sign 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  king  prayed  and  en- 
treated the  man  of  God,  ''Entreat  now  the  face  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand 
may  be  restored  to  me  again."  The  man  of  God  did 
pray  for  the  king;  and  the  king's  hand  was  restored, 
and  became  as  it  was  before.  Jeroboam  invited  the 
man  of  God  to  come  with  him,  and  to  partake  of  his 
hospitality.  The  man  of  God  declared  that  he  dared 
not  accept  the  invitation,  for  he  had  received  a  com- 
mandment from  the  Lord,  sajong,  "  Eat  no  bread, 
nor  drink  water,  nor  turn  again  by  the  same  way  by 
which  thou  comest."  So  he  went  another  way,  and 
returned  not  by  the  way  by  which  he  came  to  Bethel. 

fh.J  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  distressing. 
The  evidence  of  inspiration  in  the  words  of  the  "  fy- 
ing  prophet  ^^  is  perfect.  He  wished  that  his  own 
bones  should  escape  the  predicted  evil.  He  there* 
fore  prayed  to  his  sons,  "  When  I  am  dead,  lay  my 
bones  beside  his  bones.  For  his  prophecy  against 
the  altar  in  Bethel,  and  against  all  the  high  places 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  shall  surely  come  to  pass." 

The  man  of  God  was  on  his  return  to  Judah. 
The  sons  of  an  old  prophet  in  Bethel  told  to  their 
father  the  way  in  which  the  man  of  Gt)d  was  re- 
turning to  Judah.  The  old  prophet  ordered  them, 
"  Saddle  me  the  ass."  These  words  lead  to  ridicule. 
They  should  be,  **  Saddle  the  ass  for  me."  The 
prophet  was  not  the  ass.  They  saddled  the  ass  (for) 
him.  He  rode  thereon.  He  found  the  man  of  Gx>d, 
and  invited  him  to  return  with  him,  and  to  partake 
of  his  hospitality.  The  man  of  God  declmed  to 
accept  the  invitatioui  and  gave  as  his  reason  the 
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word  of  the  Lord.  The  old  prophet  declared  that  he 
also  was  a  prophet^  and  that  an  angel  had  come  to 
him  and  told  to  him  to  bring  back  the  man  of  God 
to  his  house  and  to  give  to  him  refreshment.  The  man 
of  Gk)d  from  Judah  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the 
lying  prophet  from  Bethel.  He  returned  with  him. 
He  sat  at  the  table.  The  sentence  of  death  came  to  the 
man  of  God  from  Judah,  as  it  came  on  the  wall  in 
Belshassar's  feast  day  in  his  palace.  The  old  prophet 
of  Bethel  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  reprove 
the  disobedient  prophet,  whom  he  had,  by  his  *'  lying 
unto  him,"  seduced  from  his  obedience  to  his  Gk)d. 
"  Thy  carcase  shall  not  come  to  the  sepulchre  of  thy 
fathers."  Such  was  the  sentence  of  death  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  enabled  the  lying  prophet  to  pro- 
noimce  against  the  man  of  God  who  came  from 
Judah.  The  sentence  of  death  was  speedily  executed. 
The  ass  was  saddled.  The  man  of  God  mounted, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  A  lion  met  him  and 
slew  him.  Passengers  reported  in  the  city  what  they 
had  seen.  The  lying  prophet  heard  what  had  been 
reported  in  the  city.  He  spake  to  his  sons,  '*  Saddle 
me  the  ass;  and  they  saddled  him."  Those  words 
should  be  written:  "  Saddle  the  ass /or  me,  and  they 
saddled  the  ass  far  him."  The  former  words  make 
the  lying  prophet  call  himself  an  ass — "m*  the  m«;" 
and  make  the  sons  saddle  their  father — *'and  they 
saddled  Atw."  The  lying  prophet*  came  to  the  scene 
of  death.  He  had  told  why  the  death  had  happened. 
He  saw  the  dead  body  of  the  man  of  God  from 
Judah.  The  lion  who  had  slain  the  disobedient 
prophet  stood  by  the  carcase ;  he  had  not  eaten  the 
carcase  nor  torn  the  ass.  The  lying  prophet  laid  on 
the  ass  the  body  of  the  disobedient  prophet.  He 
arrived  in  his  own  city  to  mourn  and  to  bury  a  man 
whose  untimelv  death  was  caused  by  the  false  friend 
who  lied  unto  him. 

After  all  this  warning  Jeroboam  returned  not  from 
his  evil  way.  He  made  of  the  lowest  of  the  people 
priests  of  the  high  places.  ''This  thing  became  a 
sin  to  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  to  cut  it  off,  and  to 
destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

fej  Ahijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  fell  sick  at  this  time, 
Jeroboam  told  to  his  wife  to  go  to  Shiloh  to  Ahijah 
the  prophet,  who  told  to  him  that  he  should  be  king. 
"Disguise  thyself."  "Take  with  thee  ten  loaves, 
cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of  honey.  Go  to  him:  he  will 
tell  to  thee  what  shall  become  of  the  child." 

Jeroboam's  wife  arrived  at  the  house  of  Ahijah. 
The  prophet  was  imable  to  see.  Old  ag^  had 
dimmed  his  vision.  The  Lord  made  known  to 
Ahijah  the  disguised  visitor,  and  the  reason  of  her 
coming,  and  the  answer  which  he  should  give  to  her 
inquiry.  Her  feet  touched  the  threshold  of  the 
prophet's  house.  The  sound  of  her  footsteps  fell 
upon  his  ears.  He  cried  to  her :  **  Come  in  thou 
wife  of  Jeroboam ;  why  feignest  thou  thyself  to  be 
another?"  I  am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings. 
He  predicted  death  to  Abijah,  and  complete  destruc- 
tion to  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  on  account  of  the 
disobedience  of  Jeroboam. — \st  Kings  xiv.  7-16.  The 
wordA  of  the  prophet  oondude  thus :  **  And  He  (the 


Lord)  shall  give  Israel  up  because  of  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  who  did  sin,  and  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 
Jeroboam's  wife  came  to  Tirzah,  a  city  of  Ephraim  ; 
the  name  Tirzah  signifies  pleasant.  Tirzah  was  the 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  the  days  of 
Jeroboam  to  the  days  of  Omri,  who  built  Samaria, 
which  then  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  When  Jeroboam's  wife  came  to  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  the  child  died.  **They  buried  him. 
All  Israel  mourned  for  him."  **  For  he  only  of  Jero- 
boam shall  come  to  the  grave,"  are  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  which  were  fulfilled 
in  the  death  and  burial  of  Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam. 
The  length  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  was  twenty- 
two  years,  from  b.o.  975  to  b.o.  963  or  954.  Jeroboam 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Nadab,  his  son,  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

2.  Naddb  (b.o.  953  ^951)  reigned  two  years  o/Der 
Israel, — He  began  to  reign  in  the  second  year  of  Asa, 
king  of  Judah.  He  waflced  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Baasha, 
of  the  house  of  Issachar,  whose  father  was  named 
Ahijah,  conspired  against  Nadab,  and  smote  him  in 
Gibbethon,  which  belonged  to  the  Philistines.  For 
Nadab  and  all  Israel  had  laid  siege  to  Gibbethon. 
In  the  third  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  did  Baasha 
slay  Nadab.    He  reigned  in  the  stead  of  his  victim. 

3.  Baasha  (from  b.o.  954  to  b.o.  930)  destroyed  cdl 
them  who  breathed  of  Jeroboam,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  spoken  by  Ahijah  the  prophet. 
There  was  war  between  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  all  their  days. 

Baasha  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  He 
walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin. 
Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Han-a-ni,  against  Baasha.  The  same  form  of  speech 
used  by  Ahijah  is  used  by  Jehu:  "The  house  of 
Baasha  shall  be  made  like  to  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  Baasha 
slept  with  his  f alJiers.  Elah,  his  son,  reigned  in  hia 
stead.    Baasha  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

4.  Elahy  son  of  Baasha,  began  to  reig^  in  the  twenty 
and  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah. 
Elah  reigned  over  Israel,  in  Tirzah,  two  years,  from 
B.C.  930  to  B.o.  928.  Elah  was  in  Tirzah,  "  drinking 
himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Arza,  steward  of  his 
house  in  Tirzah.  Zimri,  Elah's  servant,  captain  of 
half  of  his  chariots,  conspired  against  him,  and  lolled 
him  in  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Ajsa,  king  of 
Judah,  and  reigned  in  his  stead." 

5.  Zimri,  b.o.  928. — Zimri  destroyed  the  entire 
family  of  Elah  and  of  Baasha.  Zimri  reigned  seven 
days  in  Tirzah.  The  people  were  encamped  in  Gib- 
bithon,  which  belonged  to  the  Philistines.  The 
people  in  the  camp  heard  of  Zimri's  conspiracy,  and 
made  Omri,  who  was  with  them  in  the  camp,  king  of 
Israel.  A  civil  war  was  the  result.  Omri  and  his 
army  marched  to  Tirzah  and  besieged  it.  The  city 
was  taken.  Zimri  went  into  the  royal  palace,  set  it 
on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Zimri  siiffered 
beoaose  he  auo  walked  in  the  way  of  Jooboamy  the 
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son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  Bin.  The  people 
of  Israel  were  divided.  One  half  of  the  people  fol- 
lowed Tibni,  the  son  of  Ginath,  to  make  him  king. 
The  other  followed  Omri.  Omri's  party  overcame 
the  party  of  Tibni.    So  Tibni  died,  and  Omri  reigned. 

6.  Omri^  B.C.  925  to  B.C.  918. — ^In  the  thirty  and 
first  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  began  Omri  to  reign 
over  Israel.  The  civil  war  must  have  continued  from 
the  death  of  Zimri  to  the  death  of  Tibni.  If  Zimri 
died  B.C.  929,  and  if  Omri  were  declared  king  B.C. 
925,  the  civil  war  must  have  continued  during  four 
or  five  years.  Omri  reigned  undisputed  king  of 
Israel  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Tibni, 
the  son  of  Ginath.  He  reigned  over  Israel  twelve 
years.  He  began  to  reign  alter  the  civil  war,  in  the 
thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He 
bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  from  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the 
name  of  the  city  which  he  built  after  the  name  of 
Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria.  This  should 
be  read,  "  He  bought  the  hill  of  Shomeron  from 
Shomer,  and  called  it  Shomeron,  that  is,  'Little 
Shomer,*  after  the  name  of  Shomer,  owner  of  the 

hm." 

"  But  Omri  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  did  worse  than  aU  who  were  before  him."  He 
walked  in  all  the  ways  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Omri  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  was  buried  in  Samaria.  Ahab,  his  son,  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

7.  Ahah,  B.C.  918  ^  B.C.  897. — The  character  of 
Ahab  is  given  by  the  sacred  historian  in  few  words : — 
**  Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  above  all  who  were  before  him."  As  if  to  walk 
in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  had 
been  a  light  thing.  He  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians,  and 
went  and  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him.  He 
reared  up  an  altar  to  Baal,  in  the  house  of  Baal, 
which  he  built  in  Samaria.  He  made  a  grove,  or  set 
up  in  a  grove,  an  image  of  Priapus,  the  obscene 
keeper  of  groves,  orchards,  and  gardens.  **  In 
Ahab's  days,  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  built  Jericho.  He 
laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Ablram,  his  first  bom, 
and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  younger  son, 
Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spake  by  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nim." — Xat  Kings  xvi. 
84 ;  Joshua  vi.  26. 

fa  J  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,  one  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Tishbe,  in  Mount 
Gilead,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  spake  to 
Ahab.  Tishbe  is  a  city,  says  Calmet,  beyond  (on  the 
eastern  side  of)  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
in  the  land  of  Gilead.  The  parentage  of  Elijah  is 
unknown.  Apocryphal  writers  have  indulged  their 
imaginations  m  descriptions  of  Elijah's  parentage, 
birth,  celibacy,  his  academy  of  the  prophets,  &c.,  all 
equally  worthy  of  credit.  Some  have  imagined  that 
Elijah  was  an  angel  in  human  form,  sent  to  caU  men 
to  repentance.  His  name  is  said  to  be  Elijahu,  '^  He 
is  my  God."  He  could  not  be  the  Messiah.  Moses 
and  Elias  (Elijah)  were  on  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
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tion  with  Christ.  In  Janies  v.  17,  Elijah  is  said  to  bo 
ofwioiraOoa-^  a  man  of  like  passions  with  us.  Our 
Lord  was  tempted  in  aU  points  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin.  The  manner  of  Elijah's  departure  from  this 
world  may  support  the  opinion,  that  he  was  an  angel 
in  human  form,  sent  to  reform  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
at  a  time  when  it  had  been  simk  most  deeply  in  sin. 

Elijah's  address  to  Ahab  is  brief:  **  As  the  Lord 
Gt)d  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall 
not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years  but  according  to  my 
word."  To  accoimt  for  the  abruptness  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Elijah  and  of  his  address,  a  Jewish  writer 
gives  a  history  of  a  visit  paid  to  Hiel  by  Ahab  and 
Elijah,  to  console  Hiel,  who  was  grieving  for  the  loss 
of  nis  sons.  Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  Joshua's  prophesy 
has  been  fulfilled.  But  the  prophesy  of  Moses  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  which  declares  that  the  heaven 
shall  be  shut  up,  and  there  shall  be  no  rain,  as  a 
punishment  for  the  people  when  they  turn  aside  and 
serve  other  gods. — Deut,  ii.  16-17.  Elijah  then  used, 
in  reply  to  Ahab,  the  words  recorded  by  the  sacred 
historian. 

fhj  The  command  of  God  came  to  Elijah:  "  Get 
thee  eastward  and  hide  thyself  in  the  brook  Cherith, 
which  is  before  Jordan.  Thou  shalt  drink  of  the 
brook.  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee 
there."  Some  think  that  Ishmaelitish  merchants 
passed  by  Elijah's  hiding-place,  and  gave  to  him 
food.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word  trans* 
lated  ravens.  Orebim  is  supposed  to  mean  citizens 
of  Orbo,  a  town  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  near  to 
which  Elijah  was  commanded  to  hide  himself.  Then 
St.  Jerome  translated  the  word  Arabians.  If  any 
people  ministered  to  Elijah  in  his  retreat,  Ahah  could 
not  have  failed  to  discover  him  when  he  sent  into  all 
the  neighbouring  countries  to  make  inquiries,  upon 
oath,  whether  the  people  knew  where  was  Elijah. 

The  retreat  of  this  wonderful  man  was  eastward, 
near  to  the  Jordan.  The  ravens  brought  to  him  breaxl 
and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the 
evening.  The  water  of  the  brook  was  his  drink. 
Suppose  a  diet  of  this  kind  to  be  generally  adopted, 
there  must,  be  a  prevalence  of  scurvy  from  the  want 
of  vegetable  diet.  **  The  brook  dried  up,  because 
there  was  no  rain  in  the  land." 

Elijah  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  go  to 
ZarSphath,  a  city  of  Zidon.  "  Behold,  I  have  com- 
manded a  widow  woman  there  to  sustain  thee." 
Elijah  obeyed  the  command  of  the  Lord.  When  he 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  found  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  drought  and  of  famine  as  the  conse- 
quence. In  his  former  retreat  the  ravens  might 
bring  to  him  the  bread  and  the  flesh  from  the 
idolatrous  altars  of  the  apostate  Ahab.  But  the 
brook  had  no  water.  He  now  finds  a  widow  woman 
gathering  sticks.  He  asked  for  water.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  fetch  it.  He  asked  for  bread.  She  thea 
declared  that  she  had  no  bread,  only  a  handful  of 
meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse  ;  and  that 
she  was  gathering  two  sticks,  **that  I  may  go  and 
dress  it  tor  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it  and 
die."    Elijah  encouraged  her:  "  Fear  not."    **  JBxing 
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to  me  first ;  then  make  for  thee  and  thy  eon."  **  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  'The  barrel  of 
meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the  cruse  of  oil 
fail,  until  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  earth.' "  The  woman  did  as  Elijah  had 
directed.  She,  and  he,  and  her  house,  did  eat  during 
many  days.  ''And  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not, 
neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  Elijah.'' 

^c.J  The  son  of  the  widow  sickened  and  died. 
The  widow,  in  her  haste,  said,  "  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  0  thou  man  of  God  ?  Art  thou  come  unto 
xne  to  call  my  sin  to  my  remembrance  and  to  slay 
my  son?" 

Elijah  took  her  son,  carried  him  up  to  the  loft 
where  he  abode,  laid  him  upon  his  own  bed,  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  "0  Lord,  my  God,  hast  thou  also 
brought  evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn, 
by  sbying  her  son?"  Stretched  himself  upon  the 
child  three  times,  and  prayed,  '*  0  Lord,  my  Qtxi,  I 
pray  thee,  let  this  child's  soul  come  unto  hun  again." 
The  Lord  heard  and  answered  Elijah's  prayer. 
"  The  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he 
revived."  Elijah  brought  the  child  down  from  his 
chamber  into  the  house,  and  delivered  him  to  his 
mother.  Elijah  said,  "  See,  thy  son  liveth."  The 
woman  said  to  Elijah,  "  Now,  by  this  I  know  that 
thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
in  thy  mouth  is  truth."  The  miracle  was  evidence. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  evidence.  Miracle 
and  prophecy,  the  external  evidences  of  revealed 
religion,  were  g^ven  by  Almighty  God  to  evidence  the 
trum  of  his  word  spoken  by  his  servant  Elijah. 

fdj  Elijah  is  commanded  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord  :  "  Go,  shew  thyself  to  Ahab,  and  I  will  send 
rain  upon  the  earth."  This  command  was  given  to 
Elijah  in  the  third  year  of  the  drought.  Elijah  went 
to  shew  himself  to  Ahab  {Axa/3).  **  And  there  was 
a  sore  famine  in  Samaria."  Ahab  called  Obadiah, 
who  was  governor  of  his  house.  The  arrangement 
for  a  journey  for  both  was  made.  Ahab  went  by 
himself  into  one  part  of  the  coimtry;  Obadiah  went 
by  himself  into  another  part  of  the  country.  Ahab's 
design  was  to  discover  whether  any  grass  could  be 
found  about  the  fountains  and  brooks. 

Obadiah  met  Elijah,  or  Elijah  designedly  met 
Obadiah.  Obadiah  knew  him,  and  fell  to  the  ground  on 
his  face  and  cried,  "Art  thou  that  my  Lord  Elijah?" 
Elijah  replied,  "I"  (am).  "Go  toU  thy  Lord, 
Behold,  EUjah  is  here."  Obadiah  reasoned  with 
Elijah:  "What  sin  have  I  committed,  that  thou 
wouldest  deliver  thy  servant  into  the  hand  of  Ahab 
to  slay  me  ?"  Obadiah  explained  to  Elijah  that 
Ahab  had  sent  to  all  people  to  make  inquiries  after 
him.  He  took  an  oath  from  them,  "  (hat  they  found 
thee  not.^^  Obadiah  feared  that  as  soon  as  he  deli- 
vered to  Ahab  Elijah's  message,  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know  not.  When  I 
come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee— iT^ 
toiU  slay  «^."  "  But  I,  thy  servant,  fear  the  Lord 
from  my  youth."  Obadiah  gave  to  Elijah  an  account 
of  his  conduct  as  evidence  of  his  being  a  true  and 


faithful  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  At  the  peril 
of  losing  his  own  life,  he  hid,  in  two  caves,  one  nim- 
dred  prophets  of  the  Lord;  fifty  prophets  in  each 
cave.  He  fed  them  with  bread  and  water,  that  is, 
he  provided  for  them*  food  to  support  nature.  ' '  Now, 
thou  sayest,  Gk),  tell  thy  Lord,  behold,  Elijah  is  here." 
"And  he  will  slay  me."  Elijah  then  sware  to 
Obadiah :  "As  the  Lord  of  Hosts  liveth,  before  whom 
I  stand,  I  will  surely  shew  myself  to  him  to-day." 

Obadiah  delivered  to  Ahab  the  message  which 
Elijah  gave  to  him.  Ahab  went  to  meet  Elijah. 
When  Ahab  saw  Elijah,  he  uttered  the  expression  of 
his  rage  in  few  words:  "  Art  thou  he  who  troubleth 
Israel?"  The  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  expressed 
themselves  in  words  of  solemn  daring:  "  I  have  not 
troubled  Israel;  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house 
(have  troubled  Israel),  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  have  followed 
Baalim."  Elijah  then  gives  a  command  to  Ahab, 
which  shews  that  he  possessed  some  power  superior 
to  human.  Jezebel  had  four  hundred  and  fifty  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  and  four  hundred  prophets  of  the  grove, 
who  ate  at  her  table.  Elijah  commanded  Ahab  to 
summon  them  all  to  Mount  Oarmel.  Jezebel's  four 
hundred  did  not  appear.  The  four  hundred  and  fifty 
priests  of  Baal  were  present.  Ahab  and  his  court 
were  present.  The  great  and  small  estate»  of  Israel 
were  assembled  on  Mount  Oarmel  to  hear  the  dictate 
of  one  man  whose  word  had  reduced  their  country  to 
starvation.  His  word  locked  up  the  treasures  of  the 
rain.  Elijah  appeared  to  have  a  more  exalted 
"  spirit  and  power'  in  the  increase  of  dangers  which 
threatened  him.  He  looked  upon  the  people,  and, 
with  restrained  indignation,  asked  them,  "  How  long 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  If  the  Lord  be  Gkxi, 
follow  him;  but  if  Baal  (be  God),  then  follow  him." 
"  The  people  answered  to  him  not  a  word." 

Elijah  explained  his  situation :  "I  only  remain  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  Baal's  prophets  are  four  hui\* 
dred  and  fifty."  He  then  proposed  that  two  bullocks 
should  be  given,  one  to  Baal's  prophets,  to  whom  he 
yields  the  choice,  and  one  to  himself.  He  leaves 
Baal's  prophets  to  cut  their  bullock  in  pieces,  and  to 
lay  the  pieces  on  wood,  and  put  no  fire  imder.  Elijah 
will  dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on  wood,  and 

fut  no  fire  under.  "  Call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  god. 
will  call  on  the  name  of  my  Gt)d.  The  god  who 
answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God."  "  All  the  people 
answered  and  said,  '  It  is  well  spoken.' " 

The  prophets  of  Baal  prepared  their  bullock  accord- 
ing to  Elijah's  direction.  They  put  no  fire  under. 
They  called  on  Baal  from  mormng  even  to  noon* 
There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  who  answered.  They 
leaped  upon  their  altars.  Their  call  upon  their  god, 
"  0,  Baal,  help  us,"  was  in  vain.  Elijah  mocked 
them:  **Gry  aloud.  For  he  is  a  god.  He  is  talking. 
He  is  pursuing.  He  is  journeying.  He  is  sleeping. 
He  must  be  awaked."  Elijah  understood  that  Baal's 
worshippers  held  these  notions  of  their  god.  Thoy 
obeyed  the  command.  •  They  cried  aloud.  They  cut 
themselves  with  knives  and  with  lancets  till  the 
blood  gushed  out  upon  them.    Thoy  continued  in  the 
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ezerdBe  of  their  deyotions  till  the  time  of  the  evemng 
sacrifice.  To  propheej,  in  their  case,  and  in  similar 
cases,  means  to  pray,  to  praise,  to  engage  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  to  preach.  The  prophets  of  Baal 
worshipped  they  knew  not  what.  No  voice  answered ; 
no  deity  regarded. 

Elijah  cidled  on  the  people:  ''  Come  near  unto  me." 
They  came.  But  the  altar  of  the  Lord  was  broken 
down.  Elijah  must  have  been  aided  by  the  people. 
He  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been 
broken  down.  That  altar  may  have  been  erected  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  or,  according  to  the  Kabbins, 
by  Saul. 

"Est  Jud£Bam  inter  Syiiamque  Carmelus;  ita 
vocunt  montem  Deumque;  neo  simulachmm  Deo,  aut 
temptum  situm  tradidere  maj  ores ;  aram  tuntum  et  re- 
verentiam." — Faeii,  Mist.,  lib.  zi.  chap.  78. 

''  C^imel  is  between  Judea  and  Syria.  So  they 
called  the  mountain  and  the  god.  The  ancestors 
have  handed  down  neither  an  image  to  the  god  nor  a 
temple  situated  (situm),  an  altar  only  and  reverence." 
A  priest  officiated  at  that  altar,  and  assured  Ye^a- 
sian  that  all  his  undertakings  would  be  successful. 
The  priest's  name  was  Basiudes.  Carmelus  was  a 
god  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Cannel. 

''  Apud  Judsdam  Canneli  Dei  oraculum  consulen- 
tem  ita  confirmavere  sortes,  ut  quicquid  oogitaret 
volveret  que  animo  quamlibet  magnum,  id  esse  pro- 
venturum  poUicerentur." 

*  *  The  acts  or  answers  so  confirmed  (Vespasian)  con- 
sulting (when)  in  Judea  the  oracle  of  the  god  Car- 
melus, that  they  promised  that  whatever  he  meditated 
and  wished  in  his  mind,  that  the  verv  thing  (id) 
should  come  to  pass."  The  existence  oi  the  altar  in 
Vespasian's  time  proves  that  heathenism  had  made 
the  altar,  the  deity,  and  the  priests  its  own. 

Elijah  took  twelve  stones,  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob.    With  these  stones  he  built  an 
altar  to  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    He 
made  a  trench  around  the  altar  capable  of  containing 
two  measures  of  seed.    The  trench  would  hold  the 
water  which  he  intended  to  have  poured  upon  the 
sacrifice.    He  put  the  wood  in  order.    He  cut  the 
bullock  in  pieces.    He  laid  the  pieces  on  the  wood. 
He  orderea  them  to  fill  four  barrels  with  water,  and 
to  pour  the  water  upon  the  sacrifice.    The  order  was 
given  three  times.    It  was  obeyed  three  times.    The 
water  ran  about  the  altar.    He  filled  the  trench  also 
wi&  water.    This  was  done  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  fire  under.    Then,  at  the  tmie  of  the  offering  of 
the  evening  sacrifice,    ''Elijah,  the  prophet,  came 
near  (to  the  altar)  and  said, '  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou 
art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant,  and  that 
I  have  done  all  these  thin^  at  thy  word."     "  Hear 
me,  0  Lord,  hear  me,  that  mis  people  may  know  that 
thou  art  the  Lord  God,  and  uiat  thou  hast  turned 
their  heart  back  again." 

«  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  feU,  and  consumed  the 

burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and 

licked  up  the  water  which  was  in  the  trench."    The 

people  were  convinced  by  the  miracle  and  by  the 
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prophetic  confidence  of  Elijah,  who  beliered  and 
acted  on  the  belief  that  God  would  consume  by  fire 
from  heaven  the  bullock  which  he  offered  in  sacrifioe 
to  God.  The  people  saw  and  believed.  They  fell 
on  their  faces,  and  said,  "The  Lord,  he  is  ^e  Go± 
The  Lord,  he  is  the  God."  Elijah  ordered  th<* 
people  to  seize  the  prophete  of  BaaL  The  people 
obeyed.  Elijah  brought  the  prophets  of  Baal  down 
to  the  brook  Kishon,  and  elew  them  there.     Not 

one  of  them  escaped.  ,  ,  .  , 

EUjah  said  to  Ahab,  "Get  thee  up.  Eat  and  dnnk. 
There  is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain."  Ahab  went 
up  to  eat  and  drink.  Elijah  went  up  to  the  ton  d 
Carmel.  He  fell  upon  the  earth.  He  put  his  face 
between  his  knees.  He  directed  his  servant  toeo 
up,  look  toward  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean).  The 
servant  returned  and  reported  that  he  saw  nothing. 
Elijah  ordered,  "  Go  agam  seven  tunes."  The  sov 
vant  obeyed.  "When  the  servant  returned  the  seventk 
time,  he  reported  favourably,  "  Behold,  there  arisetJi 
a  little  doud  out  of  the  sea,  like  to  a  man's  hand." 
This  appearance  of  a  little  doud  as  the  forerunnc" 
of  a  storm  and  of  heavy  rain  is  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Mr.  Bruce  was  reminded  of  EHjaii 
on  Mount  Oarmd  by  the  appearances  of  the  littk 
cloud,  and  then  the  heavy  ram,  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Abyssinia.  Elijah  fell  uprai  his  knees  aud 
bowed  his  head  till  it  came  between  his  knees  and 
touched  the  ground. 

Elijah  then  ordered  his  servant,  "  Go  up,  say  tc 
Ahab,  Prepare  thy  chariot,  and  gjet  thee  down,  that 
the  rain  stop  thee  not."  Meanwhile  the  heavens  ho- 
came  black  with  douds  and  wind,  and  there  was  ft 
^eat  rain.  And  Ahab  rode,  and  went  to  Jexreel 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah.  *'  He  girdad 
up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entzanoe 
of  Jezreel."  The  spirit  of  strength  was  given  to 
Elijah  to  prove  to  iJiab  that  God  was  with  Eliiab. 
and  to  warn  Ahab  not  to  harm  the  lord's  propnet 
Elijah  had  no  intention  of  doing  honour  to  Aliabi 
And  Ahab  had  no  intention  of  doing  honour  to 
Elijah.  He  did  not  adc  Elijah  to  come  np  into  bif 
chariot.  He  left  Elijah  to  the  wild  winda  and  xaiss. 
But  God  shewed  to  this  cowardly  apostate  that  he 
could  arm  his  servant  with  strength  according  to  his 
day.  Elijah  tucked  his  robe,  the  lower  pazts  of  it 
under  his  girdle,  and  proved  that  his  legs  were  eqii^l 
to  the  less  of  Ahab's  norses. 

^ej  iUiab  told  to  Jezebd  what  Elijah  had  done,  sad 
that  he  had  slain  Baal's  j^phets  with  the  swuti. 
Jezebel  sent  a  messenger  to  Elijah  to  tell  to  him,  '*  S^- 
let  the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  make  kuk 
thy  life  as  ti^e  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow  &: 
this  time."  Elijah  fled.  He  came  to  Beenbtbs. 
which  belongeth  to  Judah.  He  left  his  s^ran:  &: 
Beersh^a.  Elijah  went  a  day's  jouznej  into  th 
wilderness,  and  sat  down  under  a  Juniper  tree.  E«^ 
wished  to  die.  He  prayed,  "  0  Lord,  take  away  z.j 
life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.*'  He  f  1 
asleep.  An  angd  touched  him,  and  said,  ^'Azisc 
and  eat."  He  ate  a  cake,  which  he  saw  baksa  «.^ 
the  coals.    He  drank  water  from  the  cruse  wkk^ 
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was  placed  at  his  head.  He  lay  down  again  and 
slept.  The  angel  came  again  and  touched  him, 
saying,  **  Arise  and  eat,  because  the  journey  is  too 
great  for  thee."  He  arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink, 
and  went,  in  the  strength  of  that  meat,  f ortn^  days 
and  forty  niehtSy  to  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  Gbd. 
Elijah  entered  a  care,  and  lodged  there.  The  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  saying"  What  doest  thou 
here,  Elijah?"  The  reply  of  Eliiah  explains  the 
motives  which  forced  him  into  exile :  **  I  nave  been 
very  jealous  for  the  Lord  Ood  of  hosts;  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown 
down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with 
the  sword;  and  I,  even  I  only,  amleft,  and  they  seek 
my  life  to  take  it  away." 

Elijah  was  commanded,  ''Go  forth  and  stand  upon 
the  mount  before  the  Lord."  Elijah  obeyed.  The 
Lord  passed  by.  1.  A  great  and  strong  wind  rent 
the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before 
the  Lord.  The  Lord  was  not  m  the  wmd.  2.  After 
the  wind|  an  earthquake;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  earthquake.  3.  After  the  earthquake  a  fire;  but 
the  Lord  was  in  the  fire.  4.  After  the  fire,  a  stUl 
small  voice."  Elijah  heard  the  voice,  wrapped  him- 
self in  his  mantle,  went  out,  and  stood  m  the  en- 
tering in  of  the  cave.  The  voice  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, **  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?"  And  Mijah 
repeated  the  answer  which  he  had  given  to  uiat 
question.  The  voice  said,  "  Gto,  return  on  thy  way 
to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus;  and  when  thou 
comest,  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria;  and 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  king 
over  Israel ;  and  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel- 
meholahy  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  in  thy 
room.''  ''  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  him  who 
escapeth  the  sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay; 
and  him  who  escapeth  from  the  sword  of  Jehu  shall 
Misha  slay."  **  x  et  I  have  left  to  me  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed 
unto  Baal,  and  eveiy  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed 
him."  A  wonderful  histoiy  in  few  words.  Elijah 
departed.  He  foimd  Elisha  ploughing  with  twelve 
yoKC  of  oxen  before  him,  and  Elisha  was  with  the 
twelfth.  ElHah  passed  by  him,  and  cast  his  mantle 
upon  him.  ^lismi  left  the  oxen  and  ran  after  Elijah, 
and  said,  ''Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father  and 
my  mother,  and  then  I  will  follow  thee."  Elijah  said, 
"  6o  back  again :  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?" 
"  Elisha  returned,  slew  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  boiled 
their  flesh  with  the  instruments  of  the  oxen,  and  gave 
unto  the  people,  and  thepr  did  eat.  Then  Elisha 
arose  and  went  after  Eliiah,  and  ministered  imto 
him." 

When  the  man  asked  our  blessed  Lord,  "  Suffer  me 
first  to  go  and  bury  my  father ; "  he  received  the 
answer,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  Gome  thou 
and  follow  me." 

^fj  Benh&dad,  king  of  Syria,  accompanied  by 
thirty-two  kings,  and  chariots  and  horses,  besieged 
Samaria.  Beim&dad  sent  messengers  into  the  city 
demanding  an  acknowledgment  from  Ahab,  that 
every  thing  which  Ahab  possessed  was  the  property 


of  Benh&dad.  Ahab  acknowledged  BenhSldad  as  his 
superior  lord.  BenhMad  sent  messengers  again  to 
inform -Ahab  that  to-morrow,  about  this  time,  my 
servants  shall  search  thy  house,  and  the  houses  of  thy 
servants,  and  shall  take  away  everything  most  prized 
by  yourself  and  by  your  servants,  .^lab  summoned  the 
elders  of  Imuel,  and  stated  to  them  the  conduct  of 
Benh&dad.  They  advised  Ahab:  "  Hearken  not  unto 
him,  nor  consent."  Ahab  instructed  Benh&dad's 
messengers  to  inform  their  master,  "  What  was  first 
agreed  on,  I  wiU  do.  What  you  now  propose,  I  may 
not  do."  BenMdad  sent  his  messengers  to  Ahab  to 
inform  him  that  the  Syrian  army  was  veiy  numerous. 
"  Ood  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  the  dust  of 
Samaria  shall  suffice  for  handfuls  for  all  the  people 
who  follow  me."  Ahab  sent  his  reply  to  Benhadad: 
"  TeU  him,  let  not  him  who  girdeth  on  his  harness 
boast  himself  as  he  who  putteth  it  off."  Benh&dad 
received  this  message  when  he  was  drinking  in  com- 
pany with  his  thirty-two  kings,  in  their  pavilions. 
Beidi&dad  commanded  his  servants,  "  Set  yourselves 
in  array." 

A  prophet  came  to  Ahab,  assuring  him  of  support 
and  of  victory.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord:  Hast  mou 
seen  this  great  multitude  ?  I  will  deliver  it  into  thy 
hand  this  day ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord."  Ahab  inquired,  By  whom?  The  prophet 
replied,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord:  JEven  by  the  young 
men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces."  Ahab  inquired, 
"  Who  shall  order  the  battle  ?"  The  prophet  replied, 
"Thou."  Ahab  numbered  the  young  men  of  the 
princes  of  the  provinces ;  they  were  two  himdred  and 
thirty-two.  ALab  nimibered  all  the  people  (capable 
of  bearing  arms) — all  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Samaria — they  were  seven  thousand.  They  went  out 
at  noon.  Benhlidad  and  his  thirty  kings  were  drink- 
ing themselves  drunk  in  their  pavilions.  Benh&dad 
was  told,  "Men  are  come  out  of  Samaria."  He 
commanded,  "Take  them  alive:  whether  they  come 
out  for  peace  or  for  war."  The  young  men,  the 
princes  oi  the  provinces,  came  out  of  Samaria,  fol- 
lowed by  the  seven  thousand  soldiers  who  formed 
the  little  army  of  Ahab.  The  princes  led  on,  and 
were  well  supported.  The  Syrians  fled.  The  Israel- 
ites pursued  them.  Benh&dad,  kinfi^  of  Syria,  escaped 
on  a  horse,  with  the  horsemen.  AJaab  went  out  and 
slew  the  horses  and  chariots,  and  slew  the  Syrians 
with  a  great  slaughter.  The  prophet  came  again  to 
Ahab  and  warned  him,  "  Go,  strengthen  thyself,  and 
mark  and  see  what  thou  doest,  for  at  the  return  of 
the  year,  the  king  of  Syria  wiU  come  up  against 
thee." 

The  servants  of  the  kine  of  Syria  said  to  him, 
"Their  (the  Israelites)  gods  are  the  gods  of  the 
hills;  therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we.  Let  us 
fight  against  them  m  the  ^ain,  and  surely  we  shall 
be  stron^r  than  they."  "Take  the  kings  away.  Put 
captains  in  their  place.  Baise  a  new  army  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  army  you  have  lost.  We  will 
fight  against  them  in  the  nlain.  And  surely  we  shall 
be  stronger  than  they."  Benhadad  hearkened  unto 
them,  and  did  so     The  notion  of  deity  entertained 
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and  expressed  by  the  Syrians  may  be  easily  under- 
stood. They  believed  in  gods  many  and  lords  many. 
Every  bill  and  every  valley,  every  fountain  and  every 
stream,  bad  its  presiding  deity.  Such  is  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  bimian  mind  wben  left  to  its  own  reasonings 
on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  existence  of  a  Divine  Being, 
tbat  it  fails  to  comprebend  tbe  existence  of  One  Being 
in  wbom  we  live  and  move  and  bave  our  being,  and 
imagines  a  plurality  of  gods  presiding  over  separate 
and  distinct  parts  of  me  world.  Tbis  weakness 
of  tbe  buman  understanding  is  a  subject  wbicb 
sbould  be  most  carefully  studied.  Tbe  borses  and 
tbe  cbariots  must  bave  been  useless  in  a  biUy 
country.  Tbe  plain  was  tbe  ground  on  wbicb  borses 
and  cbariots  could  be  usefully  employed. 

(gj  Wben  tbe  season  returned  for  going  out  to 
war,  Benb^dad  numbered  tbe  Syrians,  and  went  up 
to  Apbek,  to  figbt  against  Israel.  Apbek  is  a  name 
for  several  towns  in  tbe  Holy  Land.  It  is  supposed 
tbat  tbe  Apbek  mentioned  bere  was  situated  in 
Libanus,  a  long  chain  of  lime-stone  mountains  wbicb 
separates  Syria  from  Palestine.  Apbek  is  situated 
on  the  river  Adonis.  If  tbis  be  the  ground  chosen 
by  BenMdad  for  bis  military  operations,  be  invaded 
Israel  on  the  north.  Tbe  situation  was  advantageous 
to  himself.  Apbek  is  mentioned  in  Joshua  xii.  18. 
Heliopolis  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Ccolo-Syria, 
situated  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  A^ek, 
in  Syria,  is  the  site  of  the  present  war. — \8t  Kings 
TO.,  26.  Tbe  same  Aphek  is  mentioned  in  2nd  Kings 
xiii.  17.  One  Aphek  is  in  the  tribe  of  Asber. — 
Joshua  xix.  30.  Another  in  tbe  tribe  of  Judah. — 
\st  Samuel  iv.  1,  and  xxix.  1.  These  towns  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  worthy  of  a. question.  In  wbicb  of 
these  did  BenMdad  encamp?  Surely  not  in  Judah. 
Asber  may  have  been  tbe  battle-field.  These  in- 
quiries prove  tbat  in  merely  historical  and  geogra- 
phical and  verbal  matters,  no  inspiration  has  been 
panted  to  secure  plain  statement  in  all  matters. 
This  is  a  proof  that  matters  of  secular  interest  are 
liable  to  maccuracy,  or  deficient  information,  in  tbe 
writings  of  tbe  sacred  historians.  In  matters  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  which  relate  to  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  I  cannot  discover  any  inaccuracy  which  can 
mislead,  or  any  deficiency  which  can  leave  the  mind 
in  obscurity. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  all  present.  They 
went  against  the  Syrians.  The  children  of  Israel 
encamped  before  the  Syrians,  like  to  two  little  flocks 
of  kids.    The  Syrians  filled  the  country. 

A  man  of  Ood,  one  of  the  companies  in  tbe  schools 
of  the  prophets,  came  to  Ahab,  and  told  to  him  the 
willof  Uod:  **  Because  the  Syrians  have  said,  The 
Lord  is  GK)d  of  tbe  bills,  but  he  is  not  God  of  the 
vallies ;  therefore,  I  will  deliver  aU  this  great  multi- 
tude into  thy  hand,  and  ye  shaU  know  tbat  I  am  tbe 
Lord."  Was  tbis  man  of  Gk>d  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Lnlah? 

The  encampments  of  the  two  armies  continued  in- 
active for  seven  days.    On  the  seventh  day  the  battle 
was  fought.    The  children  of  Israel  were  victorious. 
'^  ThBj  uew  of  the  Syrians  one  hundred  thousand  foot- 
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men  in  one  day."  Tbe  remnant  of  the  Syrian  army 
fled  to  Aphek.  A  wall  fell  upon  twenty  mousand  of 
them  who  were  left.  Benh^dad  fled.  He  came  into  an 
inner  chamber  in  the  city  of  Aphek.  The  servants  of 
BenhSldad  informed  him  that  they  had  heard  that  the 
kings  of  Israel  were  merciful  kings.  They  proposed 
to  put  sackcloth  on  their  loins  and  ropes  upon  their 
beads,  and  thus  to  go  to  the  kin^  of  Israel  to  obtain 
bis  mercy.  Benh&£id  allowed  his  servants  to  go  as 
they  wished  to  Ahab.  They  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  king  of  Israel.  They  saidi  ''Thy  servant, 
BenhUdad,  saith,  ''  I  pray  thee,  let  me  live."  Ahab 
replied,  "  Is  he  yet  alive  ?  He  is  my  brother."  The 
men  watched  Ahab's  exraession.  They  caught  it 
hastily.  They  said,  ''Thy  brother,  Bonh&dad." 
Ahab  said,  "  Gfo  ye,  bring  lum."  BenMdad  came  to 
him.  Ahab  caused  BenMdad  to  come  up  into  his 
chariot.  Benh&dad  agreed  to  restore  the  dties  which 
his  father  had  taken  from  Ahab's  father;  and  to 
allow  Ahab  to  make  a  street  in  Damascus,  as  Ben- 
b&dad's  father  had  made  a  street  in  Samaria.  They 
made  the  covenant  between  them.  Ahab  sent  Ben- 
Mdad away. 

On  his  return  from  the  battle,  Ahab  is  interrupted 
in  his  journey.  One  of  the  sons  of  tiie  prophets  (was 
he  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Lnlah  ?)  said  to  his  neighbour, 
in  the  word  of  the  Lordy  "  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee." 
The  man  refused  to  smite  him.  The  son  of  the 
prophet  said  to  him,  "  Because  thou  hast  not  obeyed 
tbe  voice  of  the  Lord,  behold,  as  soon  as  thou  art 
departed  from  me,  a  lion  shall  slay  thee."  As  soon  aa 
he  had  departed,  a  lion  found  him  and  slew  him. 
The  son  of  the  prophet  found  another  man,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee."  The  man  smote 
him  so,  that,  in  smiting,  he  wounded  him.  The 
prophet  departed.  He  disguised  himself,  and  put 
ashes  on  his  face.  The  king  was  passing  by.  The 
prophet  cried  unto  the  kins,  and  said,  "  Thy  servant 
went  out  into  the  midst  of  me  battle.  A  man  brought 
to  me  a  man,  and  said.  Keep  this  man.  If  by  any 
means  be  be  missing,  thy  life  shall  be  for  his  life,  or  else 
thou  shalt  pay  a  talent  of  silver.  Thy  servant  was 
busy  here  and  there.  He  was  gone."  Ahab  said 
imto  him,  "Thyself  hast  decided  it,  so  shaU  thy 
judgment  be;"  or,  "So  shall  thy  judgment  be,  thy- 
self hast  decided  it."  The  prophet  took  the  ashes 
from  his  face.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  discerned  him. 
He  perceived  that  he  was  of  tbe  prophets.  GQie  pro- 
phet said  to  Ahab,  "  Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of 
thy  hand  a  man  whom  I  appointed  to  utter  destruc- 
tion, therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  and  tG^y 
people  for  his  people."  KhSb  came  to  bis  house, 
heavy  and  displeased.  He  was  now  in  his  house  in 
Samaria.  But  where  was  the  prophet  ?  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  prophet  was  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Lnlah,  and  that  this  faithful  man  was  put  into  a 
dungeon  by  the  king's  command,    b.o.  900. 

The  citizens  of  Calais  acted  as  did  the  servants  of 
BenbSldad.  When  Edward  m.  of  England  had  re- 
duced Calais  to  extremities,  the  inhabitants  wished 
to  make  terms  of  peace  with  Edward.  The  king 
demanded  six  of  their  best  citizens.  Six  of  the  best  oiti- 
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zens  Tolunteered  to  serve  their  country  by  delivering 
themselyes  up  to  the  vengeful  spirit  of  Edward.  The 
six  appeared  oefore  the  Hng  with  halters  round  their 
neoksy  and,  on  their  knees,  delivered  up  to  the  king 
the  keys  of  their  city  of  Calais  (pronounced  Cal-lis). 

Many  of  his  people  entreated  the  king  of  England 
to  spare  the  lives  of  these  men.  His  queen,  Fhiuppa, 
had  been  left  regent  in  England.  David  Bruce  had, 
in  Edward's  absence,  made  an  invasion  into  Eagland. 
Fhilippa  took  the  field  against  him,  and  defeated 
him  at  Neville's  Gross,  near  to  Durham.  She  crossed 
over  into  France.  She  came  to  Edward's  tent  in  time 
to  aid  those  who  kindly  prayed  for  the  pardon  of 
the  six  noble  and  generous  citizens  of  Calais,  who 
offered  their  own  lives  for  the  safety  of  their  f eUow- 
citizens.  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hal- 
nault  (a  province  of  Bdgium),  was  then  great  with 
child.  When  she  added  her  entreaties  to  those  so 
earnestly  made,  Edward  gave  the  six  citizens  into  the 
handle  of  Philippa,  who  brought  them  to  her  own 
apartment,  gave  to  them  refreshment,  new  clothes, 
and  a  good  dinner,  and  sent  them  home  to  their 
families  rejoicing,     a.d.  1346. 

(h,)  Naooth,  the  Jezreelite,  had  a  vineyard  in 
Jezreel,  dose  to  the  palace  of  Ahab,  king  of  Samaria. 
I  think  it  should  be  king  of  Israel,  b.o.  899.  The 
Septuagint  places  this  story  in  lit  KingB  xx.,  and 
Ihe  story  of  the  battle  in  ch.  xxi.  The  battle,  in  this 
arrangement,  would  be  b.o.  899,  Naboth's  murder 
B.o.  900.  Ahab  considered  that  he  offered  to  Nabotii 
fair  tenns  for  his  vineyard.  He  offered  to  him  a 
better  vineyard,  or  the  worth  of  his  vineyard  in 
money.  Ahab  desired  to  have  Naboth's  vineyard 
attached  to  his  palace,  to  supply  his  household  with 
herbs.  Naboth  refused  to  sell  tifie  inheritance  of  his 
fathers.  Ahab  felt  the  disappointment.  Jezebel 
noticed  Ahab's  dejection  in  look  and  manner.  She 
inquired  the  cause.  She  learned  it  from  Ahab. 
And  then,  as  if  laughing  at  his  foUy,  asked  him, 
**  Dost  thou  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  I 
will  give  to  thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  the  Jez- 
reelite." Jezebel  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name,  and 
sealed  them  with  his  seal,  to  the  elders  of  the  city  iu 
which  Naboth  dwelt,  Jezreel.  The  letters  contained 
the  order,  '^Proclaim  a  fast.  Set  Naboth  on  high 
among  the  people.  Set  two  men,  sons  of  Belial  (the 
vilest  ruffians  you  can  find),  before  him,  that  they 
may  bear  witness  against  him,  and  say,  '  Naboth  did 
blalspheme  God  and  the  king.'  Then  cany  him  out 
and  stone  him,  that  he  may  £e." 

The  elders  of  Jezreel  obeyed  the  command.  Naboth 
was  carried  out  and  stoned.  He  died.  They  sent  to 
Jezebel,  saying,  ''  Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is  dead." 
Jezebel  communicated  to  Ahab  the  news  that  Naboth, 
the  Jezreelite,  was  dead.  She  told  Ahab  to  arise  and 
go  and  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
the  Jezreelite,  which  he  had  refused  to  give  to  thee  for 
money.  Ahab  arose  and  went  to  the  vineyard  to 
take  possession  of  it.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Mijah,  the  Tishbite,  saying,  ''Arise,  go  down  to 
meet  Ahab,  king  of  Israd,  who  is  in  Samaria." 
The  word  of  the  Lord  told  to  Mij  ah  the  place  in  which 


Ahab  was,  and  the  words  which  he  should  address 
to  Ahab.  EHjah  obe^red.  He  met  Ahab  in  the  vine** 
yard  of  the  murdered  Naboth.  EUjah  delivered  the 
message  to  Ahab:  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord,  'In  the 
place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.'"  Ahab  said  to 
Elijah,  "Hast  thou  foimd  me,  0  mine  enemy." 
Elijah  replied,  "I  have  found  thee,  because  thou 
hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord."  Elijah  then  dedered  that  God  woiud  destroy 
the  family  of  Ahab,  both  male  and  female,  bom  and 
not  yet  bom,  and  would  make  Ahab's  house  like  to 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebut,  and  like  to 
the  house  of  Baasha,  the  son  of  Abijah,  on  account 
of  the  sins  by  which  Ahab  had  provoked  the  Lord. 
Elijah  pronounced  the  doom  of  Jezebel:  "Of  Jezebel 
also  the  Lord  spake,  saying,  'The  dogs  shall  eat 
Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel.'  "  Of  Ahab's  family 
the  sentence  of  death  ran  in  these  terrible  words, 
"  Him  who  dieth  of  Ahab  in  the  city,  the  dogs  shall 
eat,  and  him  who  dieth  in  the  field,  uudl  the  towIs  of 
the  air  eat." 

Ahab  excelled  all  in  wickedness.  Jezebel,  hia  wife, 
stirred  him  up.  He  did  as  did  the  Amorites,  whom, 
on  accouut  of  their  abominations,  the  Lord  had  cast 
out  before  the  children  of  Israel. 

Ahab  heard  the  words  of  the  Lord  from  Elijah. 
He  rent  his  clothes.  He  put  on  sackcloth.  He 
fasted.    He  lay  in  sackcloth.    He  went  softly. 

Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Elijah,  the 
Tishbite,  saying,  "  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  hmnbleth 
himself  before  me?  Because  he  humbleth  himself 
before  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days,  but 
in  his  son's  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house." 

(%,)  B.C.  897.  1*^  King%  xxii. — ^Peace,  or  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  continued  for  the  space  of  three 
years  between  Syria  and  Israel.  In  the  third  year 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  came  to  visit  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  i&ab  spake  to  his  servants  concern- 
ing Bamoth-Gilead.  It  was  theirs,  though  the  king 
of  Syria  held  possession  of  it.  Ahab  proposed  to 
take  the  city  out  of  the  hands  of  Benh&dad.  He 
asked  Jeho&haphat  whether  he  was  willing  to  join 
him  in  the  expedition.  Jehoshaphat  consented:  "I 
am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  mv  horses 
as  thy  horses."  Jehoshaphat  said  to  Ahab,  "In- 
quire, I  pray  thee,  at  the  word  of  the  Lord  to-day." 
Ahab  assembled  the  four  hundred  prophets  of  Baal. 
Of  them  Ahab  asked,  "  Shall  I  go  up  to  Bamoth- 
Gtilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear  ?"  They  replied, 
"  Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand 
of  the  king."  Jehoshaphat  inquired,  "Is  there  not 
here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  beside,  that  we  may 
inquire  of  nim?"  Ahab  answered,  "There  is  one 
man,  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Lnlah,  by  whom  we  may 
inquire  of  the  Lord ;  but  I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not 
prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil."  Jehosha- 
phat said,  "  Let  not  the  king  say  so."  Then  Ahab 
called  an  officer  and  commanded  him,  "  Hasten  hither 
Micaiah,  the  son  of  Lnlah." 

In  a  void  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  g^te  of 
Samaria,  Ahao  and  Jehoshaphat  sat,  each  on  his 
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throne.  All  the  prophets  of  Baal  prophesied  before 
them.  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Ohennaanah,  took  horns 
of  iron  which  he  had,  and  said,  '^Thus  saiththe 
Lord,  with  these  shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians  until 
thou  hast  consumed  them."  All  the  prophets  were 
of  the  same  mind.  They  exhorted  Ahab,  ''  Go  up  to 
Bamoth-Gilead  and  prosper,  for  the  Lord  shall  dehyer 
it  into  the  king's  hand.'' 

The  messenger  whom  the  king  sent  to  bring  Micaiah 
before  him,  exhorted  Micaiah  to  give  to  the  king 
assurance  of  prosperity,  and  to  agree  with  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal  in  his  answer  to  Ahab's  inquiiy. 
Micaiah  said,  ''  As  the  Lord  liveth,  what  the  Lord 
saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak."  So  he  came  to  the 
king.  Ahab  said,  '*  Micaiah,  shall  we  go  to  Bamoth- 
Gileadi  or  shall  we  forbear?"  Micaiah  answered, 
' '  Gt),  and  prosper,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  kmg."  Ahab  felt  that  Micaiah  was  not 
speaking  his  own  mind,  nor  the  mind  of  the  Lord. 
He  therefore  said,  ''  How  many  times  shall  I  adjure 
thee  that  thou  tell  me  nothing  but  that  which  is  true 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?" 

Then  Micaiah  answered, ''  I  saw  all  Israel  scattered 
upon  the  hills  as  sheep  which  have  not  a  shepherd,  and 
the  Lord  said,  '  *  These  have  no  master,  let  them  return 
every  man  to  his  home  in  peace."  This  is  a  plain 
prophecy  of  the  death  of  Ahab  in  the  battle,  and  of 
the  breaking  up  of  his  army  after  his  death.  Ahab 
thus  answered  Micaiah.  The  king  of  Israel  said  to 
JehoBhaphat,  ''  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  that  he  would 
prophesy  no  ^ood  concerning  me,  but  evil?" 

Then  Micaiah  said,  ''Hear  ^ou,  therefore,  the 
word  of  the  Lord:  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him, 
on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  left;  and  the  Lord 
said,  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab  that  he  may  go  up 
and  fall  at  Bamoth-Gtilead  ?  And  one  said  on  this 
manner,  and  another  said  on  that  manner.  And 
there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord, 
and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him.  Wherewith?  And  he  said,  I  will  go 
forth,  and  I  wiU  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all 
his  prophets."  The  Lord  said,  "  Thou  shalt  per- 
suade him,  and  prevail  also  ,*  go  forth,  and  do  so." 
"  Now,  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  these  thy  prophets,  and  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  evil  concerning  thee." 

Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chennaauah,  smote  Micaiah  on 
the  cheek,  and  said,  "  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  from  me  to  speak  to  thee?"  Micaiah 
answered,  ''  Behold,  thou  shalt  see  in  that  day  when 
thou  shalt  go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  thyself." 
[  When  the  stpord  of  Jehu  BhovM  slay  BaaVs  prophets,'] 

Ahab  ordered,  ''  Take  Micaiah  and  carry  him  back 
to  Amon,  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joash, 
the  king's  son,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  king,  *  Put 
this  feUow  in  the  prison,  and  feed  him  with  the  bread 
of  affliction,  and  with  the  water  of  affliction,  ]iLntil  I 
come  in  peace.' " 

Then  said  Micaiah,  '*  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace, 
the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me."    And  he  said, 
"  Hearken,  0  people,  every  one  of  you." 
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The  sublimity  of  the  imagination  of  Micaiah  is 
unequalled.  Perhaps  what  he  saw  before  him  may 
have  suggested  the  imagery ;  and  the  scene  on  earth 
may  have  suggested  the  scene  in  heaven.  His  pre- 
diction was  soon  fulfilled  in  Ahab's  death,  and  in  the 
return  of  his  soldiers  to  their  homes,  according  to  the 
custom  of  eastern  armies.  When  the  shepherd  was 
smitten,  the  sheep  were  scattered.  Micaiah  appealed 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  for  evidence  that 
God  had  spoken  by  him.  Ahab  never  returned  in 
peace.  He  was  slain  by  the  direction  of  God. 
Nothing  happens  by  chance. 

The  king  of  Israel  agreed  with  Jehoshaphat :  ''I 
will  disguise  myself.  But  put  thou  on  thy  robes." 
They  went  up  to  Kamoth-Gilead.  Ahab  was  disguised. 
Jehoshaphat  wore  his  robes.  The  king  of  Syria, 
Benh&dad,  commanded  his  thirty  and  two  captains, 
"  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  but  only  with 
the  £ng  of  Israel."  The  captains  saw  Jehoshaphat 
in  his  robes,  and  said,  '^  Surely  this  is  the  king  of 
Israel."  They  turned  to  fight  against  him.  J^os- 
haphat  cried  out.  The  captains  perceived  their 
mistake,  and  turned  back  from  pursuing  Jehoshaphat. 
Ahab  must  fall  in  the  battle  at  Bamoth-Gilead.  A 
certain  man  (supposed  to  be  Naaman)  drew  a  bow 
at  a  venture,  and  smote  the  king  of  Israel  between 
the  joints  of  the  harness — ^his  armour.  Ahab  ordered 
the  driver  of  his  chariot :  "  Turn  thy  hand.  Carry 
me  out  of  the  host,  for  I  am  wounded."  The  battle 
increased.  Ahab  was  stayed  up  in  his  chariot  against 
the  Syrians.  Ahab  died  at  even.  The  blood  ran  out 
of  the  wound  into  the  midst  of  the  chariot.  The 
proclamation  was  made  to  Ahab's  army,  about  the 
going  down  of  the  sun:  ''  Every  man  to  his  city,  and 
every  man  to  his  own  country."  The  king  died. 
They  brought  him  to  Samaria ;  and  they  buned  the 
king  in  Samaria.  The  chariot  was  washed  in  the 
pool  of  Samaria.  The  dogs  licked  up  the  blood  of 
Ahab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He 
spake  by  his  servant  Elijah. 

Ahab  made  an  ivoiy  house,  and  built  cities.  He 
began  to  reign  b.o.  918,  and  was  slain  b.o.  897.  He 
reigned  in  Samaria  twenty-one  years.  So  Ahab 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Ahaziah,  his  son,  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

The  fulfilment  of  Micaiah's  prophecy  proves  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophet.  The  scene  on  earth  is 
surpassing  grand.  The  mind  of  the  prophet  was 
guided  by  inspiration  to  the  revealed  presence  of  the 
Deity.  His  message  was  a  messi^e  of  death.  Ahab 
felt  the  force  of  the  prediction  of  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Lnlah.  He  disg^sed  himself,  and  went  into  the 
battle.  But  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture. 
Ahab  was  mortally  wounded,  and,  on  that  day,  died. 
Micaiah's  prediction  was  fulfilled.  God  did  inspire 
Micaiah. 

The  poetxy  of  Micaiah  is  unequalled.  In  the 
book  01  Job  i.  6-12,  siimlar  imagery  is  employed. 
''  There  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  Gk)d  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  (the 
adversary)  came  aiso  among  them."  The  Lord  is 
represented  as  conversing  with  Satan,  who  thought 
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that  the  Lord's  servant  Job  does  not  serve  God  for 
nought,  and  desired  to  afifliot  Job,  that  he  may  see 
the  sincerity  of  Job.  This  imagery,  though  of  the 
same  kind,  does  not  eqnal  in  sublimity  the  imagery 
em^oyed  by  Micaiah. 

Sbmer^i  Iliad,  Uh.  ii.  8-15,  employs  similar  imagery 
when  he  represents  Jupiter  as  commissioning  Oneiros 
to  mislead  Agamemnon,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Qreeks  at  Troy: — 

BgUtk'  Wi,  O^Ac  "Ovcipc,  Ooaxr  etrC  vrjaa-  "AxpuQv* 
'EX^wv  CO"  Kkurtriv  'Aya/xc/ivovoo*  ArptSao, 
IlaKTa  fmk'  drpeKiuxr  ayap€V€fX€V,  ^wr  CTr&rcAAu)* 
Otoprj^ai  €  KcXcve  KafyqKOfiottiVTacr  A^atovo* 
IlavcrvStiy,  vdv  yap  k€V  lAoi  iroAiv  evpvayvLav 
Tpwiav'  o5  yap  €r  afi<f>ur  'OAo/Dwria  ^puar  l\ovr€<r 
'ASavaroi  <f>pd(ovTar  eTrkyvapAf/t  yap  airavracr 
*H/My  kuraopAvrf'  rptkavi  6c  ic^Sc'  i<f»prTai„ 

Haste.  Ch>,  Pernicious  Oneiros  (dream)  to  the 
swift  ships  of  the  Ghreeks ;  and  entering  into  the  tent 
of  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  announce  to  him  all 
things  vexy  accurately  as  I  command  you.  Order 
liiTH  to  ann  his  hair-heated  (or  long-hairedj  Greeks, 
with  all  his  troops — (vavirvBir),  or  with  all  haste: 
Agamemnon  understood  the  word  in  this  sense,  and 
caused,  by  his  haste,  all  the  misfortunes  to  the 
Greeks  related  in  the  lUadJ — ^for  now  he  may  take 
the  broad-streeted  city  of  the  Trojans;  for  no  longer 
do  the  immortals  who  possess  the  Olympian  mansions 
think  differently,  for  J  uno,  supplicating,  hath  pre- 
vailed on  all — ^but  evils  impend  the  Trojans. 

8.  Ahaziahj  th$  son  of  Ahdb,  began  to  reign  over 
Israel,  in  Samaria,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  kin^  of  Judah.  He  reigned  two  years  over 
Israel.  His  conduct  was  like  to  tm&t  of  his  father, ' '  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  He  walked  in  the  way  of 
his  father,  and  of  his  mother,  and  in  the  way  of 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 
He  served  Baal.  He  worshipped  him.  He  provoked 
to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  according  to  all 
which  his  father  had  done. 

After  the  death  of  Ahab,  Moab  rebelled  against 
Israel.  Ahaziah  is  supposed  to  have  been  leaning 
against  the  lattice,  which  was  usually  placed  as  a 

Erotection  for  persons  walking  on  the  tops  of  their 
ouses.    Ahaziah  was  on  the  top  of  his  house  in 
Samaria,  and  leaned  against  the  lattice.    The  lattice 

give  way.  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  the  lattice, 
e  was  severely  injured.  He  was  sick.  Ahaziah 
commanded  his  messengers,  ''  GK>,  inquire  of  the  god 
of  Ekron,  Baalzebub  [the  fly  god,  or  master  of  flies. 
The  Septuagint  has  SaaX/xvtav — ^Baal,  the  fly.  He 
may  have  been  at  first  a  paper  fly  catcher ^  and  then 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  tutelar  (defending)  deity 
of  Ekronl ,  whether  I  shall  recover  of  this  disease. ' 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
''  Arise;  go  up  to  meet  the  messengers  of  Ahaziah, 
and  say  unto  them,  *  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a 
God  in  Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the 
god  of  Ekron?' "  *'  Now,  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which 
thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.'"    Elijah 


departed.  The  messengers  turned  back.  Ahaziah 
inquired,  "Why  are  ye  now  turned  back?"  They 
replied,  ''A  man  of  God  met  us,  and  said  unto  us.  Go, 
turn  again  unto  the  king,  who  sent  you,  and  say  unto 
him."  Elijah  repeated  the  words  of  the  ansel,  and 
the  messengers  repeated  these  words  to  Ahaziah. 
The  question  was  then  put  to  his  messengers  by 
Ahaziah,  "  What  manner  of  man  was  he  who  came 
up  to  meet  you,  and  told  to  you  these  words  ?"  The 
messengers  answered,  '^  He  was  a  hairy  man,  and 
girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins." 
Ahaziah  said,  "  It  is  Elijah,  the  Tishbite."  A>iftin<th 
sent  a  captain  of  fifty,  with  his  fifty.  This  was  a 
proclamation  of  war.  ^j^h  sat  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
The  captain  cried  out,  ''  Thou  man  of  Goo,  the  kinff 
hath  said  come  down."  Elijah  answered,  and  saia 
to  the  captain  of  fifty,  '^  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then 
let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  thee 
and  thy  fifty."  Fire  came  down  from  heaven  and 
consumed  him  and  his  fifty.  Ahaziah  sent  another 
captain  and  his  fifty.  These  messengers  delivered 
the  same  message  and  received  the  same  answer. 
Fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  cap- 
tain and  his  fifty.  Ahaziah  sent  again  a  captain  and 
his  fifty.  This  third  captain  came  to  Elnah,  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  prayed,  **  0  man  of  Gt)d,  I  pray  thee, 
let  my  life  and  the  life  of  these  fifty,  thy  servants,  be 
precious  in  thy  sight.  The  former  captains  and  their 
fifties  were  consumed  by  fire.  Let  our  lives  be  valu- 
able in  thy  sight.  Spare  us.  Call  not  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  us."  The  angel  of  the  Lord  said 
to  Elijah,  **GK)  down  with  him;  be  not  afraid  of 
him."  Elijah  went  down  with  them,  and  stood 
before  the  king.  Elijah  delivered  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  "  For  as  much  as  thou  has  sent  messengers  to 
inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  is  it  not 
because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  to  inquire  of  his 
word  ?  Therefore  thou  shalt  not  come  down  oS.  that 
bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die." 
So  he  died  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
Elijah  had  spoken.  Ahaziah  had  no  son.  Jehoram, 
his  brother,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

9.  Jehoram,  B.C.  896. — ^The  2nd  Book  of  Kings  con- 
tains the  history  of  three  hundred  and  eight  years, 
from  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  a.m.  3108,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  ▲.!£.  3416,  or  from  B.C.  896  to 
B.o.  588,  a  period  of  308  years.  The  history  contained 
in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings  sets  forth  a  series  of  crimes, 
disasters,  divine  benefits,  and  divine  judgments. 
''In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  some  few  kmgs  feared 
God,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  true  religion  in 
their  land.  The  greater  part  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
was  made  up  or  consisted  of  idolaters  and  profligates 
of  the  lowest  order.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  still 
more  corrupt.  AU  the  kings  of  Israel  were  deter- 
mined idolaters,  and  profligate,  and  wicked,  and 
cruel  tyrants.  Elijah  and  Elisha  stood  up  in  the 
behalf  of  GK>d  and  of  truth  in  this  fallen  and  idola- 
trous kingdom,  and  bore  a  strong  testimony  against 
the  corruptionfl  of  the  princes  and  the  profligacy  of 
the  people.  Their  powerful  ministiy  was  confined  to 
the  ten  tribes.    Judah  had  its  own  prophets,  and 
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those  in  considerable  number."  ''At  length  the 
avenging  hand  of  Qod  fell  first  upon  Israel,  and 
afterwards  upon  Judah.  Israel,  after  many  convul- 
sions, torn  by  domestic  and  foreign  wars,  was  at 
length  wholly  subjugated  by  Shahnanezer,  king  of 
Assyria.  The  people  were  led  away  into  captivity, 
and  the  land  re-peopled  by  strangers,  a-h.  3287, 
B.C.  730."— i>r.  A.  Clarke. 

The  Moabites  had  been  subdued  by  David,  and 
laid  under  tribute. — 2nd  Kings  iii.  4.  2nd  Sam.  viii.  2. 
— ''  The  Moabites  became  Da/oid^s  servants,  and  brought 
gifts P  2nd  Kings  iii.  4. — "  The  king  of  Moab  was  a 
sheep  master,  and  rendered  to  the  king  of  Israel  one  hun- 
dred thousand  lambs,  arid  one  hundred  thousand  rayns, 
with  the  wooV^  After  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  Moabites  fell  partly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  Moabites  were  partly  under  the 
dominion  of  Israel,  and  partly  under  the  dominion  of 
Judah.  The  death  of  Ahab  gave  to  the  Moabites  an 
opportimity  of  asserting  their  independence.  Of  this 
they  availed  themselves.  Jehoram  formed  a  con- 
federacy with  the  king  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king 
of  Edom,  to  reduce  the  Moabites  to  obedience. — 
2nd  Kings,  iii. 

The  longdom  of  Judah  continued  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  longer  than  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  was  at  last  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Zede- 
kiah,  its  last  king,  was  taken  prisoner;  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  but  his  sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes, 
before  his  eyes  were  put  out ;  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  people  were  carried  into  captivity,  which  lasted, 
in  round  numbers,  seventy  years.  The  captivity  began 
under  Jehoiakim,  a.m.  3402,  and  ended  under  Bel- 
shazzer,  a.m.  3470  or  3472,  orB.o.  606toB.c.  536,  a  period 
of  seventy  years.  The  former  (a.m.)  dates  make  it  a 
period  of  soxty-eight  years.  Aiter  this  there  was  a 
partial  restoration  of  the  Jews.  They  never  rose  to 
any  important  or  influential  position  among  the 
nations.  At  last  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity 
found  its  termination  when  the  Eomans  came  and 
took  away  both  their  name  and  their  nation. 

fa. J  The  departure  of  Elijah  from  this  world  is 
related  in  2nd  Kings,  ii.  Elijah  imderstood  the  mind 
of  God.  He  went  with  Elidia  from  Gilffal.  EHjah 
said  to  Elisha,  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  the  Lord 
hath  sent  me  to  Bethel.  Ehsha  replied,  '^  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave 
thee.".  They  went  down  to  Bethel.  They  were 
going  south.  They  had  arrived  at  the  southern  ex- 
&emity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

1.  The  sons  of  the  prophets,  at  Bethel,  came  to 
Elisha,  and  said  unto  him,  '^  Knowest  thou  that  the 
Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thyhead  to-day  ?" 
Misha  said,  "  Yea,  I  know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace." 

2.  Jericho  was  the  next  place  which  was  reached 
by  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  in 
Jericho  came  to  Elisha,  and  spake  to  him  as  did  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  in  Bethel.  They  received  from 
Elisha  an  answer  similar  to  that  which  he  had  given 
to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  Bethel. 

3.  EHjah  said  to  EHsha,  Tarry,  I  pray  thee,  here, 
for  the  Lord  hath  cent  me  to  Jordan.    Eliaha  replied, 
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'*  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will 
not  leave  thee."  "  They  two  went  on."  Fifty  men 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  went  and  stood  to  view 
afar  off.  Elijah  and  Elisha  stood  by  Jordan. 
Elijah  wrapped  his  mantle  together,  and  with  it 
smote  the  waters.  They  were  divided.  The  two 
prophets  went  over  on  dry  ground.  When  they  had 
reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  Elijah  said 
to  Elisha,  ^'  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be 
taken  away  from  thee."  Elisha  replied,  **  I  pray 
thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me." 
Elijah  said,  **  Thou  hast  asked  a  nard  thing:  never- 
theless, if  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it 
shall  bo  so  imto  thee  ;  but,  if  not,  it  shall  not  be  so." 
They  continued  their  walk  and  their  conversation. 
**  Behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of 
fire,  and  parted  them  both  asimder :  and  Elijah  went 
up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven."  Elisha  saw  it,  and 
he  cried,  '^  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.'*  He  saw  him  no 
more.  He  rent  his  clothes  in  two  pieces.  He  took  up 
the  mantle  of  Elij  ah  which  fell  from  him.  He  returned 
and  stood  on  the  bank  of  Jordan.  He  smote  the 
waters  by  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  and  said,  Where  is 
the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?  The  waters  were  divided. 
Elisha  went  over.  The  fifty  sons  of  the  prophets, 
who  went  to  view  at  Jericho,  saw  Elisha.  They 
said,  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.  They 
came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the 
ground  before  him.  They  wished  to  send  fifty 
strong  men  to  see  whether  Elijah  could  be  found. 
Elisha  would  not  allow  them  to  send.  He  knew 
that  Elijah  had  been  translated  to  heaven. 

The  probable  sense  of  EHsha's  words,  '^  My  master, 
my  master,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof,''  is,  according  to  the  Chaldee  translation, 
**  My  master,  my  master,  who,  by  thy  interces- 
sion, wast  of  more  use  to  Israel,  than  horses  and 
chariots." 

fb.J  Misha  commences  the  work  of  his  ministry. — ( 1 . )  The 
young  men,  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  sent  fifty  men  to 
seek  Elijah.  They  sought  him  during  three  days,  cm.d 
retumea  without  finding  him.  They  came  to  Elisha, 
who  tarried  at  Jericho,  and  when  they  had  reported 
the  result  of  their  search,  Elisha  said  to  them,  '^  Did 
I  not  say  to  thee,  *  Go  not.' " 

(2.)  The  men  of  the  city  (Jericho)  came  to  Elisha 
and  complained  that  the  water  is  bad,  and  the  ground 
barren,  mough  the  situation  of  the  city  is  pleasant. 
Elisha  said,  Bring  to  me  a  cruse,  and  put  salt  in  it. 
They  brought  it.  Elisha  went  to  the  spring  of  the 
waters,  and  cast  in  the  salt  there,  and  said,  '^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters:  there 
shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or  bcuren 
land."  They  were  healed  according  to  the  sayings 
of  Elisha. 

(3.)  Elisha. was  going  from  J'ericho  to  Bethel. 
Little  children  came  out  of  the  city  and  mocked  him. 
They  cried  after  him,  "  Go  up,  iiou  bald  head.  Go 
up,  thou  bald  head."  He  turned  back  and  looked 
on  them,  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Two  she  bears  came  out  of  a  wood,  and  tare  forty- 
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two  children  of  them.  He  went  thence  to  Mount 
Cannel.    Thence  he  returned  to  Samaria. 

Jehorom,  son  of  Ahab,  began  to  reign  over  Israel, 
in  Samaria,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah.  He  reigned  twelve  years.  He 
wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  He  did  not 
act  so  wickedly  as  his  father,  Ahab,  and  his  mother, 
Jezebel,  had  acted.  For  he  put  away  the  image  of 
Baal  which  his  father  had  made.  Yet  he  dave  to 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.     He  departed  not  from  them. 

Jehorom  made  preparation  against  Moab.  Jeho- 
shaphat  agreed  to  support  him  in  the  invasion  of 
Moab.  They  agreed  to  pass  through  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Eaom.  The  king  of  £dom  joined  them. 
Thus  three  kings  and  three  armies  were  marching  in 
union  to  invade  Moab.  The  armies  and  the  cattle 
which  followed  them  had  no  water.  Jehoram  said, 
''Alas!  that  the  Lord  hath  called  these  three  kings 
together,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Moab." 
Jehoshaphat  inquired  for  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
One  of  Jehoram's  servants  said,  **  Here  is  Elisha, 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah"  that  is,  who  was  Elijah's  servant.  Jeho- 
shaphat said,  *^  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  with  him." 
The  three  kings  went  down  to  him. 

(4.)  Elisha  asked  Jehoram,  ^*  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee?"  He  directed  him  to  consult  the  prophets 
of  his  father,  and  the  prophets  of  his  mother.  The 
kinff  of  Israel  reminded  Elisha  of  the  present  danger. 
Elisha  replied,  ^*  As  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Hveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  surely,  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  king  of  Judah,  I  would 
not  look  toward  thee  nor  see  thee."  ^'But  now, 
bring  to  me  a  minstrel."  The  minstrel  played.  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elisha.  He  said,  **  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Make  this  valley  full  of  ditches." 
'Tor  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not  see  wind, 
neither  shall  ye  see  rain,  yet  that  valley  shall  be 
filled  with  water,  so  that  ye  may  drink,  both  ye  and 
your  cattle,  emd  your  beasts."  *^  This  is  but  a  light 
thing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  He  will  deliver  the 
Moabites  also  into  your  hands."  ''And  ye  shall 
smite  every  fenced  city,  and  every  choice  city ;  and 
shall  fell  eveiy  good  tree,  and  stop  all  wells  of  water, 
and  mar  every  good  piece  of  land  with  stones." 
This  was  the  prophecy.  Was  it  fulfilled?  It  was  ful- 
filled. The  Lord  did  speak  by  Elisha.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  was  the  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  Elisha. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  meat  offering  was 
offered,  water  came  by  the  way  of  Edom,  and  the 
country  was  filled  with  water.  The  Moabites  had  assem- 
bled their  forces  and  were  encamped  on  their  border. 
When  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  they  saw  the 
water  on  the  other  side  of  their  border  as  red  as 
blood.  They  said,  "  This  is  blood."  "  The  kings 
are  surely  eiain.  They  have  smitten  one  another. 
Now,  therefore,  Moab  to  the  spoil."  They  found 
their  mistake.  The  Israelites  were  prepared.  The 
Moabites  were  disorganised.  The  united  armies  fell 
upon  the  Moabites,  smiting  them  even  into  the  country 


of  Moab.  The  invaders  did  all  the  injury  to  the  dties, 
to  the  land,  to  the  wells  of  water,  and  to  the  trees, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  by  his  servant 
Misha.  Only  in  Kirharaseth,  the  royal  city  of  the 
Moabites,  they  did  no  iajury,  except  what  was  done 
by  the  slingers,  who  went  about  the  city  and  smote  it. 

The  kiTig  of  Moab  took  with  him  seven  hundred 
men  who  Srew  swords,  intending  to  break  through 
the  ranks  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  come  to  the  king 
of  Edom.  The  king  oi  Moab  failed  in  this  effort. 
He  was  repulsed.  In  his  distress  he  was  informed 
by  some  superstitious  adviser,  that  the  Israelites  owed 
all  their  success  to  the  piety  of  their  forefather,  Abra^ 
ham,  who  offered  his  son  in  sacrifice  to  Qod.  In  his 
despair,  the  king  of  Moab  took  his  eldest  son,  who 
should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  kim 
for  a  burnt  offermg  upon  the  waU.  The  consciences 
of  his  invaders  upbraided  them.  Judah  and  Edom 
threw  the  blame  upon  Israel.  There  was  great  indig- 
nation against  Israel.  ''  Edom  and  Judah  departed 
from  Israel,  and  returned  to  their  own  land."  Thi« 
appears  the  natural  interpretation.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Dr,  A,  Clarke^  s  commentary  on  the 
words — **  TMre  teas  great  indignati4m :"  "The  Lord 
was  displeased  with  them  for  driving  things  to  such 
an  extremity;  or,  the  surrounding  nations  held  them 
in  abomination  on  the  aocoimt  (of  their  extreme 
measures) ;  and  they  were  so  terrified  themselves  at 
this  most  horrid  sacrifice,  that  they  immediately 
raised  the  siege  and  departed." 

In  cases  of  great  extremity,  it  was  customary  in 
various  heathen  nations  to  offer  human  sacrifices,  and 
to  devote  to  the  infernal  gods  the  most  precious  or  ex- 
cellent thing  or  person  they  possessed.  This  (custom) 
was  frequent  among  the  Pncenicians,  Bomans,  and 
Greeks;  and  it  was  the  natural  fruit  of  a  religious 
system  which  had,  for  the  objects  of  its  worship,  cruel 
and  merciless  divinities.  How  different  the  Cnristian 
system!  "Wilt  thou  that  we  shall  bring  down  fire 
hoTDL  heaven  and  destroy  them  ?  as  Elijah  did.  Ye 
know  not  what  maimer  of  spirit  ye  are  of:  the  son  of 
man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save 
themJ'—{Zuke  ix.  56.)— jSw  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

The  phrase  used  here  refers,  in  evezy  other  place 
where  it  occurs,  to  the  wrath  of  God ;  {See  Num.  i.  63, 
xviii.  5 ;  Josh.  ix.  20,  xxii.  20-22  ;  1st  Chron.  xxvii. 
24  ;  2nd  Chron.  xix.  10,  xxiv.  18,  &c.) ;  and  some  so 
understand  it  here,  but  most  modems  imderstand  the 
wrath  of  man  to  be  meant :  "  Either  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  indignant  with  themselves,  or  that  the  Jews 
and  Edomites  were  indignant  at  the  Israelites  for 
having  caused  the  pollution  of  this  sacrifice,  and  so 
that  me  siege  was  relinquished.  Of  these  two  ex- 
planations tne  latter  is  preferable." — The  Speak&r^e 
Bible. 

"  Onlff  in  Kir-Saraseth." — Kir-Haraseth,  called 
also,  Kir-Hareseth  (Joeh.  xvi.  7\  Kir-Haresh  {lib. 
ii.)  and  Eir-Moab  {Itb.  xv.  1),  is  identified,  almost 
certainly,  with  the  modem  Kjerak,  a  strong  city  on 
the  high  land  immediately  off  the  southern  part  of 
the  dead  sea.  It  was  the  great  fortress  of  Moab, 
though  not  the  capital,  which  was  Babbath  or  Babnah. 
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Ptolemy  and  Stephen,  of  Byzantium,  mention  it 
under  the  name  of  Karak-Moba  (Elarak  of  Moab). 
It  was  an  important  stronghold  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  and  is  still  a  place  of  ^eat  strength.  It  is 
built  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  again  is 
completely  enclosed  by  mountains,  rising  higher  than 
the  town.  The  word  kir,  or  kar,  seems  to  have  meant 
"  fortress."  It  is  fotmd  in  Cir-Cesium,  Car-Chemish, 
Ohar-mand6,  &c.  '^  The  king  of  Moab  endeavoured 
to  break  through  to  the  king  of  Edom,  either  because 
he  thought  he  would  connive  at  his  escape,  or  to  take 
vengeance  on  him  for  having  deserted  his  allies." 
"  Seven  himdred  men  who  drew  swords."  Bather, 
seven  himdred  men  with  drawn  swords.  **  He  tooh 
his  eldest  <o»."  Eegarding^  this  event  as  the  one 
alluded  to  in  Amos  ii.  1 :  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord,  For 
three  transCTessions  of  Moab,  and  for  four  I  will  not 
turn  away  the  punishment  thereof,  because  he  burned 
the  bones  of  the  king  of  Moab  into  lime."  Some 
Christiaii  commentators,  and  several  Jewish,  have 
imderstood  by  ''  his  eldest  son,"  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  Edom,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  in 
the  king  of  Moab's  power.  The  Hebrew  certainly 
bears  tms  interpretation.  But  it  seems  improbable 
that  in  that  case  the  allies  would  have  discontinued 
the  siege,  and  the  sacrifice  of  an  enemy  is  an  unheard 
of  thing  among  the  nations  of  western  Asia.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  regard  Amos  ii.  1  as  referring  to 
some  quite  different  ti*ansactions,  and  to  understand 
by  "  his  son,"  *'  the  king  of  Moab's  own  son." 

**  He  offered  him  for  a  burnt  sacrifice."  An  old 
king  of  Moab,  when  in  a  sore  strait,  had  asked  the 
question,  **  Shall  I  give  my  first  bom  for  my  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ?"  {Mie,  vi.  7).  And  sacrifices  of  this  kind  were, 
probably,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Chemosh  wor- 
ship (of  the  Moabites\  which  was  closely  parallel  to 
the  Molach  worship  oi  the  Ammonites. 

Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  when  his  sally  failed,  as  a 
last  resource,  took  his  first  bom  son,  and  offered  him 
as  a  burnt  offering  to  appease  the  manifest  anger  of 
his  god,  and  to  obtain  ius  aid  against  his  enemies. 
This  act  was  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  Moabitish 
notions,  and  is  completely  intelligible." — The  Speaker's 
Bible, 

*'  The  Moahite  Stone.** — "It  is  agreed  among  Semitic 
scholars  that  the  inscription  of  Mesha,  on  the  cdebrated 
'  Moabite  Stone,'  was  set  up  by  the  monarch  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter.  {2nd  Kings,  iii.)  Different 
opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  date  of  the 
inscription,  as  to  the  struggle  which  it  commemorates, 
and  as  to  its  exact  bearing  upon  the  narrative  of 
Kings,  whether  the  Moabites  maintained  their 
independence  from  the  time  of  Mesha  to  that  of 
Isaiah." — See  the  Speaker's  Bible, 

It  may  be  useful  to  insert  the  following  extract 
from  the  note  on  2nd  Kings,  iii.,  the  additional  note 
on  the  *'  Moabite  Stone:" — 

''Many  other  conclusions  may  have  been  drawn 
from  the  stone,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain. It  is,  for  instance,  impossible  to  say  whether 
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or  no  [not]  the  Moabites  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence m>m  the  time  of  Mesha  to  that  of  Isaiah.  They 
may  have  been  reduced  by  Jeroboam  H.,  or  by 
Uzziah,  and  have  again  become  independent  and 
powerful  on  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom 
Dy  the  Assyrians.  Much  less  can  we  conclude  from 
it  that  the  Moabites  had  at  any  time  made  any  great 
progress  in  civilisation,  or  in  intellectual  culture.  The 
construction  of  the  sentences  in  the  inscription  is 
rude  and  primitive,  and,  though  the  writing  is  well 
cut,  it  has  not  the  finish  of  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
work  of  a  fax  earlier  period.  It  shows  the  Moabites 
to  have  been  to  some  extent  a  literary  people,  but  it 
does  not  indicate  that  they  had  advanced  beyond  the 
very  first  stage  of  literaiy  composition." — The  Speaker's 
Bible. 

(5.)  A  certain  woman,  of  the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  told  to  Elisha  the  story  of  her  woe.  Her 
husband  was  dead.  "  Thou  knowest  that  thy  servant 
did  fear  the  Lord.  The  creditor  is  come  to  take 
away  my  two  sons  to  be  bondmen."  Elisha  asked 
her  what  she  had  in  the  house.  She  replied,  "  Thy 
handmaid  hath  not  anything  in  the  house  save  a  pot 
of  oil."  Elisha  directed  her  to  borrow  of  her  neigh- 
bours empty  vessels  not  a  few.  He  directed  her  to 
brinff  the  empty  vessels  into  her  house,  to  shut  the 
door  Dehind  her,  to  pour  into  all  the  borrowed  vessels, 
and  to  set  those  aside  which  were  full.  She  obeyed 
the  command,  or  she  followed  the  direction.  She 
filled  all  the  vessels.  She  called  to  her  son,  "  Bring 
to  me  another  vessel."  He  answered,  "  There  is  not 
a  vessel  more."  "  And  the  oil  stayed."  The  widow 
informed  Elisha  of  the  result  of  her  obedience  to  his 
word.  He  replied,  "  Gk),  sell  the  oil,  and  pay  thy 
debt,  and  live  thou  and  thy  children  of  the  rest." 

(6.)  Elisha  passed  to  Shunem,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  to  the  south  of  the  brook  Kishon,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor.  In  Shunem  there  was  a 
great  woman.  The  Ghaldee  has  "a  woman  fearing 
sin."  The  Arabic  has  "  a  woman  eminent  for  piety 
before  God,"  "  This  made  her  truly  great."— Dr.  A, 
Clarke.  This  good  and  great  woman  constrained 
Elisha  to  eat  bread,  "So,  as  oft  as  he  passed  by,  he 
turned  in  thither  to  eat  bread. "  This  is  an  expres- 
sion which  signifies  that  this  good  woman  gave,  and 
that  Elisha  received,  hospitable  entertainment  in  her 
house. 

This  good  woman  and  her  husband  consulted  for 
the  better  entertainment  of  Elisha  in  his  joumeyings, 
for  she  perceived  that  Elisha  was  a  holy  man  of  God, 
and  that  he  went  by  her  house  continually.  The 
husband  agreed  to  Ius  wife's  proposal  in  favour  of 
Elisha.  So  they  made  for  EHsna  "  a  littie  chamber 
on  the  wall,  and  placed  in  the  chamber  a  bed,  a  table, 
a  stool,  and  a  candlestick."  "  Elisha  came  into  this 
chamber  on  his  next  journey,  and  lay  there." 

Elisha  said  to  his  servant  Gehazi,  "  Call  this 
Shunammite."  She  stood  before  Elisha.  He  spake 
of  her  care  for  him  and  for  his  servant,  and  asked 
her,  "What  is  to  be  done  for  thee?"  "Wouldst 
thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king  or  to  the  captain  of 
the  host?"    She  answered,   "1  dwell  among  mine 
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own  people."  She  retired.  Elisha  asked  G^hazi, 
**  What  is  to  be  done  for  her  ?"  Oehazi  answered, 
"  Verily  she  hath  no  child,  and  her  husband  is  old." 
Elisha  said,  Call  her.  When  called,  ' '  she  stood  in  the 
door."  Elisha  said,  "  About  this  season,  according 
to  the  time  of  life,  thou  shalt  embrace  a  son." 
The  woman  said,  "  Nay,  my  lord,  thou  man  of  God, 
do  not  lie  unto  thy  handnmid."  Elisha  told  to  her 
what  did  come  to  pass.  She  conceived,  and  she  bare 
a  son,  at  the  season  which  Elisha  had  said  unto  her, 
according  to  the  time  of  life.  The  child  grew,  and, 
in  harvest  time,  he  went  out  to  his  fatiber  to  the 
reapers.  ''He  scdd  to  his  father,  'My  head,  my 
head.'  "  His  father  said  to  a  lad.  Cany  him  to  his 
mother.  The  lad  obeyed.  The  child  was  placed  on 
his  mother's  knees,  and  died  at  noon.  She  went  up, 
placed  the  dead  body  of  her  son  upon  the  bed  of  the 
man  of  GFod,  shut  the  door,  and  went  out.  She  made 
the  death  of  the  child  a  secret.  She  did  not  tell  even  to 
her  husband  that  the  child  was  dead.  She  requested 
her  husband  to  let  her  have  one  of  the  young  men, 
and  one  of  the  asses,  that  she  might  visit  the  man  of 
God,  and  then  return.  Her  husband  was  surprised 
by  her  wish  to  visit  the  man  of  God,  and  asked  her, 
"  Why  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ?  it  is  neither  new 
moon  nor  sabbath."  She  replied,  "  It  shall  be  well." 
This  woman  of  Shunem  had  faith.  She  saddled  an 
ass,  and  said  to  her  servant,  "  Drive,  and  go  forward. 
Slack  not  thy  riding  for  me,  except  I  bid  thee."  She 
proceeded  to  the  man  of  God,  to  Mount  Carmel. 
EUsha  saw  her  afar  off.  He  directed  Gehazi  to  run 
to  meet  her,  and  to  ask  her  certain  questions. 
Gohazi  met  the  Shunammite  and  asked  her,  "  Is  it 
well  with  thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  Is  it 
well  with  the  child?"  She  answered,  "It  is  well." 
She  never  murmured.  She  reserved  her  sad  story 
for  the  ear  of  Elisha.  She  came  to  the  man  of  God. 
She  caught  him  by  the  feet.  Gehazi  came  near  to 
thrust  her  away.  The  man  of  God  commanded, 
"  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soiJ  is  vexed  within  her, 
and  the  Lord  hath  hid  it  from  me  and  hath  not  told 
me.  "  Then  she  said,  '  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my 
Lord  ?  Did  I  not  say,  do  not  deceive  me?' "  Then 
Elisha  understood  her  trouble.  He  ordered  Gehazi 
to  gird  up  his  loins,  to  take  his  (Elisha's)  stafiP,  to 
proceed  with  haste,  to  salute  no  person  on  his  way,  to 
answer  no  person  who  might  salute  him,  and  "  lay 
my  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child."  Gehazi  pro- 
ceeded on  nis  journey.  Elisha  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  his  home.  The  Shunammite  would  not 
leave  Elisha.  He  yielded  to  her  wish  and  accom- 
panied her  to  Shunem.  Gehazi  arrived  at  Shunem, 
performed  the  service  required  by  Elisha,  and  then 
went  back  to  meet  Elisha.  He  told  to  Elisha  that 
he  had  laid  the  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child,  and 
then  said,  "  The  child  is  not  awakedV  Elisha  came  to 
his  chamber  and  saw  the  child  dead,  and  laid  upon 
Elisha's  bed.  He  shut  the  door  upon  himself  and 
upon  the  dead  child.  He  prayed  to  the  Lord.  He 
lay  upon  the  child  mouth  to  mouth,  eyes  to  eyes, 
hands  to  hands.  The  flesh  of  the  child  became  warm. 
Eliflha  returned  to  the  house,  and  "walked  to  and 


fro."  He  returned  to  his  chamber.  He  stretched 
himself  upon  the  child.  "  The  child  sneezed  seven 
times.  The  child  opened  his  eyes."  He  said  to 
Gehazi,  "  Call  this  Shunammite."  "  He  called  her." 
She  came.  Elisha  said,  "  Take  up  thy  son."  "  Then 
she  went  in  and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  bowed  herself  to 
the  ground,  and  took  up  her  son  and  went  out." 

(7.)  Elisha  cams  aga%n  to  Oilgal, — ^He  had  been  at 
Gilgal  before,  with  Elijah,  a  short  time  before  Elijah's 
translation.  At  this  second  visit  there  was  a  dearth 
in  the  land.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  were  sitting 
before  him.  He  said  to  his  servcmt,  "Set  on  the 
great  pot,  and  make  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets." One  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs, 
and  found  a  wild  vine,  from  which  ne  gathered 
gourds,  his  lap  full.  He  returned  and  shred  them 
into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  they  knew  them  not. 
When  the  pottage  was  ready  for  use,  they  poured  it 
out  for  the  men,  who  began  to  eat,  and  soon  cried 
out,  "  0  thou  man  of  God,  th&rs  is  death  in  the  pot." 
"  And  they  could  not  eat  of  it."  Elisha  said, '« Bring 
meal."  He  cast  the  meal  into  the  pot.  He  said, 
"Pour  out  for  the  people  that  they  may  eat." 
"  And  there  was  no  harm  in  the  pot." 

(SA  A  man  came  from  Baal-shalisha. — "  According  to 
Euseoius  and  Jerome,  Baal-shalisha  was  fifteen  Boman 
miles  north  of  L^dda,  or  Diospolis  (city  of  Jupiter). 
This  would  place  it  in  the  Sharon  plain,  in  the  west  of 
the  hip'hiands  of  Ephraim.  It  was  apparently  the 
chief  cify  of  the  land  of  Shalisha,  mentioned  1st  Sam, 
ix.  4.  Saul  and  his  servant  passed  through  the  land 
of  Shalisha  in  search  of  the  asses  which  Saul's  father 
had  lost.  From  Baal-shalisha  the  man  brought  to 
Elisha,  the  man  of  God,  bread  of  the  first  fruits,  twenty 
loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears  of  com  in  Uie  husks 
thereof."  Elisha  said,  "  Give  unto  the  people  that 
they  may  eat."  His  servitor  said,  "  What!  should  I 
set  this  before  one  hundred  men  ?"  Elisha  replied, 
"  Give  to  the  Poopl©,  that  they  may  eat ;  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  They  shall  eat,  and  shall  leave 
thereof."  The  servant  set  the  bread,  and  loaves,  and 
ears  of  com  before  the  one  hundred  men,  the  sons 
of  the  prophets.  They  did  eat,  and  they  left  thereof, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

(9.)  JVaaman  was  captain  of  the  host  of  Benh&dad,  king 
of  Syria, — He  was  a  great  man  with  his  master,  and 
honourable  (high  in  station),  because  by  him  the 
Lord  had  gven  deliverance  to  Syria.  He  had  success 
in  war.  He  was  a  mighty  man  in  valour.  But  he 
was  a  leper.  The  Syrians  had  gone  out  by  companies 
to  plunder  in  the  neighbouring  states.  They  made 
an  inroad  upon  Israel,  and  brought  away  captive  a 
little  maid,  and  she  waited  on  Naaman's  wife.  She 
said  to  her  mistress,  "  Would  God  my  lord  were  with 
the  propliet,  who  is  in  Samaria ;  for  he  would  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy."  This  saying  of  the  maid  was  re- 
ported to  Naaman.  The  king  of  Syria  could  not  imder- 
stand  that  the  man  of  God  could  do  any  good  service  to 
Naaman.  He  was  sure  that  the  king  of  Israel  might 
restore  Naaman  to  health.  Therefore,  he  wrote  to 
Jehoram,  "  Now  when  this  letter  is  come  unto 
thee,  behold,  I  have    therewith    sent  Naaman,  my 
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Bexranty  to  thee,  that  thou  xnayest  reooyer  him  of 
his  leprosy."  Naaman  appeared  in  Samaria  in  such 
style  as  was  suited  to  his  rank  and  the  rank  of  his 
master.  He  brought  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver, 
six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of 
raiment.  He  presented  Benh&dad's  letter.  Jehoram 
read  the  letter,  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  ''Ami 
God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth 
send  to  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leproi^  ?  Where- 
fore, consider,  I  prav  you,  and  see  how  he  seeketh  a 
quarrel  against  me.'' 

The  digress  of  Jehoram  was  told  to  Elisha.  He 
sent  a  message  to  the  kiQg  of  Israel:  ''Wherefore 
hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes  ?  Let  Naaman  come  now 
to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet 
in  Israel."  Naaman  came  with  his  horses,  and  with 
his  chariot,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house  of 
Elisha.  A  messenger  was  sent  out  to  Naaman  by 
Elisha,  to  say,  "  Qo  and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times, 
and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  clean." 

Naaman  was  disappointed.  He  had  formed  certain 
notions  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  this  reserved 
and  haughty  conduct  of  Elisha.  Naaman  was  wroth. 
He  went  away  in  a  rage.  He  said,  "  I  thought  he 
will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand  and  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  Gk>d,  and  strike  his  hand  over 
the  ^ace,  and  recover  the  leper.  Are  not  Ab&na 
and  jPharphar  (rivers  of  Damascus)  better  than  all 
the  waters  of  Israel?  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and 
be  clean  ?"    So  he  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage. 

His  servants  came  near,  and  spake  to  him,  and 
said,  "My  father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do 
some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it  ? 
How  much  rather  then  (do  his  bidding)  when  he 
saith  to  thee,  Wash  and  be  dean  ?"  This  reasoning 
prevailed  on  Naaman.  He  went  down,  dipped  him- 
self seven  times  in  Jordan,  according  to  me  saying 
of  the  man  of  Qod ;  and  his  flesh  came  again,  Kke 
unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean." 

Naaman  felt  grateful  to  God,  and  to  the  man  of 
God,  Elisha.  He  returned  to  the  man  of  Gx>d,  he  and 
aU  his  company,  and  came  and  stood  before  him,  and 
said,  "  Behold,  now  I  know  there  is  no  God  in  all 
the  earth  but  in  Israel.  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
take  a  blessing  of  thy  servant."  Naaman  felt  the 
miracle.  He  believed.  He  had  evidence.  He  be- 
lieved for  the  very  work's  sake.  Elisha  was  a  prophet. 
He  was  a  patriot.  The  benefit  of  his  country  was  in 
his  head  and  in  his  heart.  Freely  God  had  given 
to  him  the  power  to  heal  Naaman.  Freelv,  he  felt, 
he  was  to  exercise  the  divine  gift.  The  mipression 
to  be  effected  on  the  mind  of  Naaman  was  to  produce 
the  removal  of  every  hostile  feeling  to  Israel,  and  to 
secure  his  services  in  favour  of  peace  between  Israel 
and  Syria.  The  answer  of  Elisha  to  Naaman  is  the 
expression  of  the  noble  and  dignified  patriot  whose 
love  of  country  bums  with  a  holy  ardour  which  reduces 
all  selfishness  to  ashes.  Elisha  said,  "  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  receive  none." 
Naaman  urged  him  to  take  it.     Elisha  refused. 

The  request  of  Naaman  was,  "  Shall  there  not  be 
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given  to  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  two  mules'  burden 
of  earth?"  His  reason  for  this  request  was,  "  For 
thy  servant  will  henceforth  offer  neither  burnt  offer- 
ing nor  sacrifice  unto  other  gods,  but  unto  the  Lord." 
He  makes  an  exception:  "In  this  thing  pardon  thy 
servant,  that  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  c£ 
Kimmon,  to  worship  there,  and  he  leaneth  on  my 
hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Ttimynon, 
when  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Bimmon,  the 
Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing." 

G^xe  orifi;inal  may  legitimately  be  read,  and  ouglit 
to  be  rea^  in  the  past^  and  not  in  HiefiUure  tense: 
"  For  this  thing  pai^on  thy  servant,  for  that  when  my 
master  hath  gone  into  the  house  of  Bimmon  to  wor- 
ship there,  and  he  hatibi  leaned  upon  my  hand,  that  I 
also  have  bowed  myself  in  the  house  of  Kimmon,  for 
my  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Bimmon,  the  Lord 
pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing."  This  is  the  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  li^htfoot,  the  most  able  Hebraist  of 
his  time  in  Christendom.  To  admit  the  common 
interpretation  is  to  admit,  in  effect,  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences,  and  that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  that 
for  politick  purposes  we  may  do  unlawful  acts." — 
Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

"  And  he  said  unto  him,  '  Go  in  peace.' "  There  is 
a  most  sing^ular  and  important  reading  in  one  of 
De  Bossi's  MMS.,  which  he  numbers  191. — ^Bead 
'  lo,'  not,  instead  of  '  lo,'  to  him.  Now  this  reading 
supposed  that  Naaman  did  ask  permission  to  wor- 
ship in  Bimmon's  temple;  to  which  the  prophet 
answers,  "No;  go,  in  peace."  That  is,  maJTitain  thy 
holy  resolutions;  be  a  consistent  worshipper  of  the 
true  G^,  and  avoid  all  idolatrous  practices.  Another 
MS.,  No.  383,  appears  first  to  have  written  'to  him,' 
but  to  have  corrected  it  immediately  by  insert- 
ing an  aleph  after  the  vau;  and  thus,  instead  of 
making  it  'no,'  it  has  made  it  'lu,'  which  is  no 
word." — Dr,  A,  Clarke.  1  now  turn  to  the  Speaker^e 
Bible.  I  must  declare  myself  in  favour  of  Dr.  A. 
Olarke,  and  in  displeasure  of  the  Speaker* 9  Bible : — 
'* The  house  of  Bimmon." — "Bimmon  is  known  to 
us  as  a  god  only  by  this  passage.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  confirmed  by  the  two  compounds,  Tab- 
rimmon  ^Ut  Kinge  xv.  18),  Bimmon  is  good,  and 
Hadad-rimmon  {Zech.  xii.  11),  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Mesiddo.  This  latter  word  points  to  the  iden- 
tity of  Bimmon  with  Hadad,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  the  sim,  the  chief  object  of  worship  to  the  Syrians. 
With  respect  to  the  etymology  (Etv/aoo- — correct; 
Xoyoo- — ^word)  of  the  term,  it  seems  best  (with 
Selden,  Bosenmiiller,  and  Geseneus)  to  connect  it  with 
the  root  rUm,  'to  be  high,'  whence  the  Hebrew 
Bamah,  Bamath,  and  the  Arabic  Bhaman ;  compare 
Hesyeh  ^^Fafjioa-y  vypvarwr  Bcocr.  Bamas,  the  most  High 
God.  ''—Speaker's  Bible. 

The  god  BimmoHf  mentioned  in  v.  18,  we  meet  with 
no  where  else  in.  the  Scriptures,  unless  it  be  the  same 
which  Stephen  called  Bempham. — Acts  vii.  43.  Selden 
thinks  that  Bimmon  is  the  same  with  JSlion,  a  god  of 
the  PhcBnicians,  borrowed  undoubtedly  from  UUon, 
the  Most  High,  of  the  Hebrews,  one  of  the  names  of 
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the  supreme  Qod,  which  attoibute  became  a  god  of 
the  PhoBnicianB. 

Sesyehitu  has  the  word  Fafuur,  Mamas,  which  he 
translates,  6  vipurroa-  Geocr — the  most  high  God — ^which 
agrees  veiy  well  with  the  Hebrew  JRimmon,  from 
ramah — to  make  high  or  exait.  And  all  these  agree 
with  the  sun  as  bein^  the  highest  or  most  exalted  in 
what  is  called  the  solar  system.  Some  think  that 
Saturn  is  intended,  and  others  Yenus.  2nd  Kings  y. 
IS,— Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

''The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing." 
Naamcm  was  not  prepared  to  offend  his  master, 
either  by  refusing  to  enter  with  him  into  the  temple 
of  Eimmon,  or  by  remaining  erect  when  the  king 
bowed  down  and  worshipped  the  god.  His  con- 
science seems  to  have  told  him  that  such  conduct  was 
not  right,  but  he  trusted  that  it  might  be  pardoned 
f^*  may  one  he  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence  f^J  and 
he  appealed  to  the  prophet,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
from  him  an  assurance  to  that  effect.  Elisha  said 
unto  him,  "  Go  in  peace."  Elisha  avoids  any  ex- 
pression of  approvail  or  of  disapproval.  He  saw 
Naaman's  weakness,  but  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuke  it.  Perhaps  he  was  wrong  not 
to  be  harder  and  more  uncompromising,  for  the  Old 
Testament  saints  are  far  from  perfect  characters. 
Me  was  tender  and  soft-hearted,  not  stem  and  rugged, 
like  to  Elijah.  He  was  drawn  to  the  new  convert 
(Naaman),  and  inclined  to  hope  the  best  for  him. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  distinct  mission  to  the  heathen, 
and  no  means  of  knowing  with  any  certainty  what  Gt)d 
would  require  of  them.  The  words  had  not  yet  been 
uttered,  ''Whoso  denieth  me  before  men,  &e  same 
will  I  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven;" 
"  and  Elisha  may  be  pardoned  if  he  did  not  himself 
clearly  see  the  obligation  of  the  convert  to  refuse 
all  participation  in  idolatiy."  This  opinion  of  the 
writer,  in  the  Speaker* s  Bible,  is  worthy  of  very  grave 
censure.  Such  cm  opinion  is  founded  upon  words 
not  fully  understood.  Compare  the  opinions  now 
before  uji.  13ie  result  of  me  comparison  will  be: 
The  Speaker^s  JBihle  maintains  the  propriety  of  a 
"  compromise  with  heathenism."  Ii  the  l^eaker^s 
Bible  does  not  intend  te  avow  this  course,  llie  note 
on  this  passage  should  never  have  been,  made,  and 
never  have  been  published.  If  the  Speaker* s  Bible 
did  really  intend  to  maintain  this  course  of  doubtful 
morality,  some  notice  should  have  been  given,  and 
people  might  have  been  warned,  that  they,  if  they 
pleased,  "might  not  worship  a  molten  image,  which 
is  profitable  for  nothing.'' — Isaiah  xliv.  10. 

Gehazi,  in  his  own  conceit,  was  a  wise  man,  and 
his  master  was  a  fool.  "  My  master  hath  spared 
Naaman,  this  Syrian.  How?  He  took  nothing  which 
the  Syrian  brought.  But,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  I  will 
run  aiter  him,  and  take  somewhat  of  him."  So,  Gehazi 
ran  after  Naaman.  When  Naaman  saw  Gehazi  run- 
ing  after  him,  he  lighted  down  from  his  chariot  to 
meet  him  and  said,  "Is  aUwell?"  Gehazi  replied, 
"  All  is  well."  "  My  master  hath  sent  me,  saying. 
There  be  come  to  me  from  Mount  Ephraim  (where 
was  a  school  of  the  prophets),  two  young  men  of 


the  sons  of  the  prophets.  Give  to  them,  I  pray  thee, 
a  talent  of  silver,  cmd  two  changes  of  garments." 
"Naaman  said,  Be  content,  take  two  talents." 
Weight  120lbs.  each.  The  total  sum  must  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  £3  per  lb.  =  240  +  8,  £720.  He 
urged  him  and  bound  two  talents  of  silver  in  two 
bags,  with  two  changes  of  varments,  and  laid  them 
upon  two  of  his  servants,  ana  they  bare  them  before 
him."  They  came  to  the  tower,  Gehazi  took  them 
from  their  hands,  and  bestowed  them  in  the  house. 
He  let  the  men  go.  They  departed.  Then  ceased 
all  obligation.  The  healing  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian, 
was  paid  for. 

Gehazi  came  into  the  presence  of  Elisha.  ' '  Whence 
oomest  thou.  Gehazi?  said  Elisha."  Thy  servant 
went  no  whither,  replied  Gehazi.  Elisha  said,  "  Went 
not  my  spirit  with  thee,  when  the  man  turned  again 
from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee?  Is  it  a  time  to 
receive  money,  and  to  receive  garments,  and  olive- 
yards,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men 
servants  and  maid  servante?  The  leprosy,  there- 
fore, of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee  and  unto  thy 
seed  for  ever."  "  And  he  went  out  from  his  presence 
a  leper  as  white  as  snow."  "  Thou  hast  got  much 
money,  and  thou  shalt  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
Thou  hast  got  Naaman's  silver,  and  thou  shalt  have 
Naaman's  leprosy.  Gehazi  is  not  the  last  who  has 
got  money  in  an  unlawful  way,  and  has  got  Gtod's 
curse  wi^  it." — Dr,  A.  Clarke. 

"  Gehazi's  thoughts  had  probably  run  on  to  the  dis- 
position which  he  would  make  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
prophet  here  follows  them,  enumerating  his  servant's 
mtended  purchases." — The  Speaker^s  Bible,  b.o.  894. 

(10.)  The  sons  of  the  prophets  complained  to  Elisha 
that  they  found  their  place  of  residence  "  too  strait "  for 
them. — ^They  said,  Let  us  take  every  man  a  beam, 
and  let  us  make  for  us  a  place  where  we  ma^  dwell. 
Elisha  answered,  "  Go  ye."  There  was  an  mcrease 
of  prophets,  notwithstanding  the  abounding  idolatry 
and  imquity  of  Israel.  A  sort  of  log-house  was  pro- 
posed as  a  residence  for  the  increasing  number  of 
the  prophets.  Were  not  the  prophets  a  type  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Clmst  ?  Were  they  not 
altogether  distinct  from  the  priesthood?  Has  not 
the  priesthood  vanished?  Does  not  the  minister  of  the 
Word  remain  ? 

Elisha  accompanied  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  their 
request.  One  was  felling  a  beam.  Tk^  axe-head 
feu  into  the  water.  He  cried,  "  Alas !  master,  for  it 
was  borrowed."  The  man  of  (Jod  asked,  "  Where 
fdl  it."  He  shewed  to  him  the  place.  Elisha  cut 
down  a  stick  and  cast  it  into  the  water.  The  iron, 
the  axe-head,  did  swim.  Elisha  said,  "  Take  it  up." 
The  man  took  it  up. 

(11.)  Jehwram,  king  of  Israel,  teas  warned  by  JSlisha. — 
Beware  that  thou  pass  not  such  a  plaee :  for  thither 
the  Syrians  are  come  down.  BenMdad  had  taken 
counsel  with  his  servante  to  war  against  Israel,  and 
had  fixed  upon  the  place  for  his  camp.  This  warn- 
ing saved  Jenoram  "  not  once  nor  twice.'* 

%enh&dad  was  vexed,  and  suspected  that  his 
servante  had  betrayed  Mm.    They  assured  him  of 
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their  Molity,  and  informed  him  that  Elisha  the 
prophet  told  to  Jehoram,  "  The  words  which  thou 
speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber."  Benh&dad  ordered 
his  serrants  to  find  out  Elisha's  retreat,  that  he  might 
send  and  fetch  him.  ''Behold,  h'e  is  in  Dothan/' 
was  the  reply  to  Benh&dad's  inquiry.  Dothan  lay 
about  twelve  miles  from  Samaria ;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  place  as  that  mentioned  in  Gen.  xzxvii. 
17:  ' '  Joseph  went  after  his  brethren  and  found  them 
in  Dothan."  ''  Benhadad  sent  horses  and  chariots,  a 
great  host,  to  Dothan.  They  came  by  night  and 
compassed  the  city  about."  His  servant  told  Elisha, 
in  the  morning,  what  had  occurred,  and  said  to  him, 
**  Alas  I  master,  what  shall  we  do?" 

Elisha  replied,  '*  Pear  not,  for  they  who  be  with 
us  are  more  than  they  who  be  with  them." 

Elisha  prayed,  **  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes 
that  he  may  see."  The  Lord  opened  the  yoimg  man's 
eyes.  He  saw.  ''  The  mountain  was  full  of  horses, 
and  chariots  of  fire,  round  about  Elisha." 

Elisha  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  Smite  this  people,  I 
pray  thee,  with  blindness.  The  Lord  smote  them 
with  blindness.  Elisha  met  them ;  told  to  them  that 
he  would  guide  them  to  the  man  whom  they  sought. 
He  led  them  to  Samaria.  Elisha  prayed,  ''Lord 
open  the  eyes  of  these  men,  that  they  may  see."  The 
Lord  answered  his  prayer.  The  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  Benh&dad's  servants.  They  saw  that  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  Samaria.  The  king  of  Israel 
said  to  Elisha,  when  he  saw  them,  "  My  father,  shall 
I  smite  them?  Shall  I  smite  them?"  Elisha  answered, 
"  No,  Wouldest  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast 
taken  captive  by  thy  sword  and  by  thy  bow  ?  Set 
bread  and  water  before  them,  that  they  may  eat  and 
drink,  and  go  to  their  master."  Jehoram  did  as 
Elisha  directed.  He  treated  Benhiidad's  soldiers 
with  great  hospitality,  and  sent  them  away,  and  they 
went  to  their  master.  The  bands  of  Syria  came  no 
more  into  the  land  of  Israel. 

(12.)  Syria  assembled  at  the  command  of  Benhddad 
their  king, — They  invaded  Israel.  They  besieged 
Samaria.  Then  arose,  in  consequence  of  the  siege, 
a  great  famine  in  Samaria.  An  ass's  head  was  sold 
for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver ;  and  the  fourth  part  of 
a  cab  of  dove  a  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver. 
The  head  of  an  ass,  an  unclean  animal,  was  sold  for 
two  pounds  nine  shillings  of  our  money.  The 
pigeon's  dung,  or  chick-pea,  is  a  kind  of  pulse.  A 
qimrt  or  three  pints  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver ;  i,e, 
7^  +  5  =  3s.  l^d. ;  three  shillings  and  three  half- 
pence of  our  money.  Jehoram  was  passing  by  upon 
the  wall.  A  woman  cried  to  him,  "  Help,  my  lord, 
0  king."  The  king  said,  "  If  the  Lord  do  not  help 
thee,  whence  shall  I  help  thee  ?  Out  of  the  bam 
floor,  or  out  of  the  wine  press  ?" 

The  king  said,  "  What  aileth  thee  ?"  The  woman 
answered,  "  This  woman  said  unto  me, '  Give  thy  son 
that  we  may  eat  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my  son 
to-morrow.'  So  we  boiled  my  son,  and  did  eat  him. 
And  I  said  unto  her  on  the  next  day,  '  Give  thy  son 
that  we  may  eat  him,  and  she  hatii  hid  her  son.' " 
When  Jehoram  heard  this  he  rent  his  clothes.  And 
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as  he  passed  by  on  the  waU  the  people  looked,  and, 
behold,  he  had  sackcloth  within  upon  his  flesh. 
Then  he  resolved,  "  God  do  so  and  more  also  to  me, 
if  the  head  of  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  shall  stand 
on  him  this  day." 

Elisha  sat  in  the  house.  The  elders  sat  with  him. 
The  king  sent  a  man  from  before  him.  Before  the 
messenger  came  Elisha  said  to  the  elders,  "  See  ye 
how  this  son  (Jehoram)  of  a  murderer  (Ahab)  hath 
sent  to  take  away  my  head."  (The  wrath  of  the 
king  is  as  messengers  of  death. — Prov,  xvi.  14.) 
"  Look,  when  the  messenger  cometh,  shut  the  door 
(do  not  let  him  enter,  for  he  must  take  oS.  my  head), 
hold  him  fast  at  the  door — ^is  not  the  sound  of  his 
master's  feet  behind  him?"  Jehoram  has  given  a 
command  to  take  off  my  head,  and  has  sent  the 
executioner.  Jehoram  has  repented.  He  is  now 
running  after  the  executioner  to  prevent  him  from 
obeying  his  own  command.  All  proved  true.  The 
messenger  did  come.  He  was  held.  Elisha  said. 
This  evil  is  of  the  Lord.  I  have  prayed  for  its 
removal.  Why  should  I  wait  for  me  Lord  any 
longer?  The  king  had  come.  The  execution  was 
prevented.  Elisha  once  more  conversed  with  Jeho- 
ram. "  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord:  '  To-morrow, 
about  this  time,  a  measure  of  fine  flour  shall  be  sold 
for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel, 
in  the  gate  of  Samaria."  A  lord,  on  whose  hand  (or 
arm)  Jehoram  was  leaning,  answered  the  man  of 
Qx)d,  and  said,  "  Behold,  3  the  Lord  would  make 
windows  in  heaven  might  this  thing  be."  Elisha 
replied,  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  see.it  with  thine  eyes, 
but  shalt  not  eat  of  it." 

(13.)  Elisha^ 9  prediction  of  plenty  in  Samaria,  of  the 
nohleman*8  toitneseing  the  plenty^  and  of  his  not  eating 
part  of  it,  was  fulfilled. 

Four  lepers  sat  at  the  gate  of  Samaria.  They 
said,  one  to  another,  "  Why  sit  we  here  imtil  we  die  ? 
In  the  city  is  famine.  If  we  enter  we  die.  If  we 
remain  here  we  die  also."  They  resolved  to  go  into 
the  camp  of  the  Syrians.  "  If  the  Syrians  save  us  alive, 
we  shaU  live.  If  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die." 
They  rose  up  in  the  twilight  and  went  into  the  camp 
of  the  Syrians.    Behold,  no  man  was  there. 

The  Lord  had  made  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  as 
of  chariots,  and  a  noise  as  of  horses,  even  the  noise 
as  of  a  great  host.  "  The  Syrians  said  one  to  another, 
The  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings  of 
the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians."  The 
Syrians  arose  and  fled  in  the  twilight,  and  left  their 
tents,  and  their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the 
camp  as  it  was,  and  fled  for  their  life.  The  lepers 
entered  the  camp.  They  did  eat  and  drink,  and  they 
carried  away  gold  and  silver,  and  raiment,  and  hid 
them.  Then  they  returned  and  entered  another  tent 
and  carried  thence  also,  and  hid  the  treasure.  They 
consulted,  and  determined  to  go  into  Samaria  without 
delay,  an^  to  tell  to  the  kmg's  household.  They 
came  and  called  the  porter  of  the  city,  and  reported 
to  him  the  deserted  condition  of  the  Syrian  camp. 
He  called  the  porters,  who  told  it  to  the  king's  house 
wiifain.     The  king  arose  and  called  his  servant*. 
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They  had  Hye  horses  in  the  city.  It  was  night. 
They  took  two  chariot  horses.  The  king  sent  aher 
the  host  of  the  Syrians,  saying,  "  Go  and  see." 
They  went  as  far  as  Jordan.    The  way  was  full  of 

farments  and  vessels  left  behind  by  the  Syrians, 
he  messengers  returned  and  told  to  the  king.  The 
people  went  out  from  Samaria  and  spoiled  the  tents 
of  the  Syrians.  '*  So  a  measure  of  fine  flour  was  sold 
for  a  shekel)  and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

The  nobleman,  on  whom  the  king  had  leaned,  had 
charge  of  the  g^te,  by  the  king's  appointment.  The 
people  trode  upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died,  as 
the  man  of  God  had  said,  who  spake  when  the  king 
came  down  to  him.  '^  This  nobleman  saw  the  plenty 
with  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not  eat  of  it."  Thus  was 
fulfilled  Elisha*8  prophecy.  The  people  trode  upon 
the  nobleman  in  the  g^te,  and  he  (ued. 

(14.)  JSlisha  9paie  to  the  woman,  whose  ton  he  had  re- 
stared  to  life,  saying,  "  Arise,  go  thou  and  thy  house- 
hold, and  sojourn  wherever  mou  canst  sojourn,  for 
the  Lord  hath  called  for  a  famine,  and  it  shall  also 
come  upon  the  land  seven  years."  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  the  woman  returned  from  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  in  which  she  and  her  household  had  been 
sojourning  during  the  famine.  Jehoram,  king  of 
Israel,  was  talking  with  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  the 
man  of  God,  saying,  ''Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  all  the 
great  things  which  Elisha  has  done."  Gehazi  was 
relating  to  the  king  what  wonders  Elisha  had  done, 
and  how  he  had  raised  a  dead  body  to  life,  when  the 
Shunenmiite  came  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and 
Gehazi  said,  ''  My  lord,  0  king,  this  is  the  woman, 
and  this  is  her  son,  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life." 

When  the  king  asked  the  woman,  she  told  to  him. 
The  king  appointed  an  officer  to  execute  his  order, 
which  was,  **  Bestore  all  which  was  hers,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  the  field,  from  the  day  in  which  she  left 
the  land,  even  until  now."  Such  is  divine  providence, 
as  it  exerdses  itself  in  the  behalf  of  nations,  and  of 
families,  and  of  individuals.  Some  think  these 
matters  must  have  happened  before  the  healing  of 
Naaman's  leprosy,  as  Jehoram  would  scarcely  speak 
with  Gehazi,  a  leper.  Others  think  that  Jehoram 
would  not  be  prevented  from  conversing  with  Gehazi 
by  the  fact  of  his  leprosy.  Gehazi  and  Jehoram 
would  stand  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  There 
would  be  no  actual  contact,  and,  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  defilement,    b.o.  891. 

(15.)  B.C.  885.  Mieha  came  to  Damasetu. — ^Nine 
years  before  this,  Naaman  had  come  to  Elisha  and  was 
healed,  b.o.  894.  Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria,  was 
sick.  It  was  told  to  him  the  man  of  God  is  in 
Damascus.  The  king  directed  Hazael,  ''  Take  a 
present  in  thy  hand,  ffo,  meet  the  man  of  God,  and 
inquire  of  the  Lord  by  nim,  saying,  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease?"  Hazael  took  a  present  to  Elisha  of 
every  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty  camels'  burden. 
Hazael  stood  before  Elisha  and  said,  ''Thy  son, 
Benh&dad,  king  of  Syria,  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  say- 
ing, Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?  "  Elisha  replied, 
*'  Go,  say  imto  him,  Thou  mayest  certainly  recover." 


This  was  the  message  to  Benhadad.  However,  Elisha 
had  a  word  for  Hazael,  ''  Howbeit,  the  Lord  hath 
shewed  to  me  that  he  shall  surely  die." 

Kat  elwev  'EXuraie  Aevpo  ^irrhv  Zmj  Cv^^  '^^^  eSci^ 
fioi  Kvpioa-  on  Oavdrui  diroSavrj, — Sep,  ''And  Elisha  said, 
Go  (A€v/>o,  hue  adoedum,  come  hither),  say  in  life  he  shall 
live,  and  the  Lord  hath  shewed  to  me  that  in  death  he 
shall  die."  This  language  proves  that  Elisha  imder- 
stood  all  which  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Hazael. 
The  words  of  Elisha,  and  the  look  of  Elisha,  who  settled 
his  countenance  steadfastly,  brought  the  blush  of 
guilt  upon  the  murderer's  face.  Hazael  was  ashamed. 
The  man  of  God  wept.  Hazael  asked  Elisha,  "  Why 
weepest  thou,  my  lord?"  Elisha  answered,  "Because 
I  know  the  evil  which  thou  wilt  do  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  Their  strongholds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and 
their  young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt 
dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with 
child."  Hazael  replied,  "But  wtat?  Is  thy  servant 
a  dog  (an  humble  individual),  that  he  should  do 
this  great  thing  ? ' '  Hazael  pretends  to  be  astonished. 
He  knew  his  own  ambition,  and  his  murderous 
design.  Elisha  answered,  "The  Lord  hath  shewed 
to  me  that  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Syria." 

Hazael  returned  from  i£sha,  and  came  to  his 
master,  BenhUdad,  who  asked  him,  "What  said 
EHsha  to  thee  ?"  Hazael  said,  "  He  told  to  me  that 
thou  shouldest  surely  recover."  On  the  morrow 
Hazael  took  a  thick  cloth,  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and 
spread  it  on  the  face  of  BenhSLdad,  king  of  Syria,  his 
master,  so  that  he  died.  "  And  Hazael  reigned  in 
his  stead."    b.o.  885. 

(16.)  B.o.  892.  And  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoram 
(Joram),  the  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  Jehosha* 
phat  being  then  king  of  Judah,  Jehoram,  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  began  to  reign.  This 
son  was  co-partner  with  his  father  in  the  government 
of  Judah.  He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he 
began  to  reign.  He  reigned  eight  years  in  Jerusalem. 
He  imitated  the  kings  of  Israel  by  walking  in  the 
ways  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin,  for  the  daughter  of  Ahab  was  his  wife; 
and  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Yet  the 
Lord  would  not  destroy  Judah,  for  David  his  servant's 
sake,  as  he  promised  to  give  alway  a  light  to  him  and 
to  hij9  children. 

In  his  days  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah, 
and  made  a  king  over  themsdves,  . 

Joram  went  over  to  Seir-Zair:  the  same  city,  a 
chief  city  of  Idumea.  So  Isaiah  xxi.  11:  "  The  burden 
of  Dumah  (Idumea)."  "He  calleth  to  me  out  of 
Seir."  The  Edomites  encompassed  Jehoram.  He  arose 
by  night  and  smote  them.  He  cut  his  way  through 
the  enclosure  which  the  Edomites  formed  aroimd 
him  and  his  army,  and  all  the  Israelites  and  their 
king  fled  into  their  tents.  Edom  revolted  and  con- 
tinued the  revolt.  Libnah  revolted  at  the  same  time. 
Joram,  or  Jehoram,  slept  with  his  fathers,  and 
Ahaziah,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  did  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Jehoram,  king  of 
Judah,  begin  to  reign.    Two  and  twenty  years  old 
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was  Ahaziah  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
one  year  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's  name  was 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Omri,  king  of  Israel.  He 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  He 
went  with  Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  to  the  war  against 
Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  in  Bamoth-Oilead.  The 
Syrians  wounded  Joram. 

Joram  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  the  wounds 
which  the  Syrians  had  giyen  to  him  at  Bamoth,  when 
he  fought  against  Hazael,  king  of  Syria.  And 
Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  went 
down  to  see  Joram  (the  son  of  Ahab,  in  Jezreel)  be- 
cause he  was  sick. — 2nd  K%ng$  viii.  26.  Two  and 
twenty  years  old  was  Ahaziah  when  he  began  to 
reign.  In  2nd  Chron,  xxii.  2,  it  is  said,  **  Forty  and 
two  years  old  was  Ahaziah  when  he  began  to  reign.'' 
This  is  a  heavy  difficulty  to  remove,  for  which  several 
expedients  have  been  used.  It  is  evident  that  if  we 
foUow  the  reading  of  the  Chronicle»^  the  son  must  be 
two  years  older  than  his  own  father.  [Who  then  can 
maintain  historic  and  verbal  inspiration — one  or 
both  r]  "His  father  began  to  reign  (Joram)  when  he 
was  thiriy  years  old,  and  reigned  eight  years,  and  so 
died,  beinff  forty  years  old.'' — See  verse  17. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  says: — "  The  original  meaneth  thus: 
*  Ahaziah  was  the  son  of  two  andforiy  years,  namely, 
of  the  house  of  Omri,  of  whose  house  he  was  by  the 
mother's  side;  and  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  that 
house,  and  came  to  ruin  with  it.  This  the  text  directs 
us  to  look  after,  when  it  calleth  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  Omri,  who  was  indeed  the  daughter  of 
Ahab.  Now,  these  forty-two  years  are  easily  reckoned 
by  any  who  will  count  back  in  the  Chronicles  to  the 
second  of  Omri.  Such  another  reckoning  there  is 
about  Jechoniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  2nd  Kings  xxiv.  8. 
Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign.  But,  2nd  Vhron.  xxxvi.  9,  Jehoiachin  was  the 
son  of  the  eight  years.  That  is,  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  fell  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
of  Judah's  first  captivity." — Dr.  Lightfoofs  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  87. 

After  all,  here  is  a  most  manifest  contradiction, 
which  cannot  be  removed  but  by  having  recourse  to 
violent  modes  of  solution.  I  am  satisfied  the  reading  in 
2nd  Chron,  xxii.  2,  is  a  mistake,  and  that  we  should  read 
there  as  here  twenty-tioo  instead  of  forty-iwo  years. 
And  may  we  not  say,  with  Calmety  "Which  is  the  more 
dangerous?  To  ac^owlodge  that  transcribers  have 
made  some  mistakes  in  copying  the  sacred  books,  or  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  contradictions  in  them,  and 
then  to  have  recourse  to  solutions  which  can  yield  no 
satisfaction  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  ?  In  this  note 
a  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  printer,  thus: — 

*'  t  add  that  no  mode  of  solution  yet  found  out  has 
succeeded  in  removing  the  difficulty,  and  of  aU  the 
MSS.  (manuscripts)  which  have  been  collated,  and 
they  amount  to  several  hundred,  not  one  confirms  the 
reading  of  twenty4wo  years  [forty-two  years].  In 
pointing  out  a  mistake,  the  printer  has  mad.e  the 
learned  doctor  to  commit,  and  to  sanction  and  perpe- 
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tuate,  the  very  mistake  which  the  learned  doctor  has 
endeavoured  to  correct,  and  to  it  {Jorty-two']  all  the 
ancient  versions  are  equally  unfriendly." — Dr,  A. 
Clarke,  So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion. The  Speaker* s  Bible  has  this  note  on  the  words : 
"  Two-and-twenty  years  old  was  Ahaziah."  **  As 
Ahaziah' s  father,  Jehoram,  was  barely  forty  years  old 
at  his  death  {See  v.  17)  Ahaziah  must  have  been  bom 
when  his  father  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Yet, 
according  to  the  author  of  Chronicles,  he  was  the 
youngest  of  Jehoram's  sons  {\st  Chron.  zxi.  17,  xxii.  1 ). 
This  is  certainly  surprising,  but  it  is  possible,  owing 
to  the  early  age  at  which  youths  many  in  the  east." — 
The  Speaker's  Bihle. 

This  note  in  the  Speaker^ s  Bible  does  not  remove  the 
difficulty. 

(17.)  JElijdh  was  commanded  hy  God,  in  Horeh,  to 
anoint  three  persons. — 1.  Elisha,  prophet  in  his  room. 
2.  Jehu,  king  of  Israel.  8.  Hazael,  king  of  Syria. 
Elijah  did  m  his  own  person  perform  the  first 
anointing.  For  he  did  choose  and  anoint  Elisha  to 
be  his  successor.  However,  he  left  the  performance 
of  the  other  two  commands  to  Elisha.  Elisha  did 
anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria ;  and  now  he 
does  anoint,  or  he  employs  a  person  to  anoint,  Jehu  to 
be  king  over  Israel.  Hazael  and  Jehu,  two  men  of 
blood,  to  whom  murder  seemed  a  pastime;  two 
men,  who  disgraced  by  their  crimes  the  human  family 
of  which  they  were  members,  whilst  they  are  acknow- 
ledged as  the  chosen  ministers  of  divine  vengeance 
upon  those  who,  by  their  obstinate  rebellion  against 
Gfod,  provoked  that  sentence  of  God  which  doomed 
them  to  ruin.  Elisha,  the  prophet,  called  one  of  the 
children  of  the  prophets.  He  gave  to  him  a  box  of 
oil.  He  directed  him  to  proceed  rapidly  (**  gird  up 
thy  loins  " )  to  Bamoth-Gi^ad,  and  to  anoint  Jehu, 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  to  be  king  over  IsraeL  Elisha 
directed  his  messenger  to  caU  Jehu  from  his  com- 
panions, and  to  bring  him  into  an  inner  chamber, 
and  there  to  anoint  him.  The  messenger  obeyed 
the  command  of  Elisha.  When  he  had  performed 
the  ceremony,  he  opened  the  door  and  fled.  Jehu's 
companions  forced  from  Jehu  (who  pretended  to  be 
unwilling  to  inform  them  what  that  ''miad  fellow," 
as  they  called  him,  wanted  with  him)  tiie  fact,  that 
he  was  anointed  king  of  Israel.  The  captains,  his 
companions,  proclaimed  him  king.  They  f(Mded  tibeir 
outer  robes,  they  put  them  on  the  stairs,  they  sat 
upon  them,  they  blew  their  trumpets,  and  they 
cried — **  Jehu  is  king.'*  Thus  did  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  conspire  against 
Jehoram,  king  of  Israel.  Joram,  or  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel,  had  been  keeping  Bamoth-Gilead  against 
the  attacks  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria.  Jehoram  was 
forced  to  return  to  Jezreel  fJezrael,  Sept,  J  to  be  healed 
of  the  wounds  which  the  Syrians  had  given  to  him 
when  he  fought  with  Hazael,  king  of  Syria.  Jehu 
was  in  Bamoth-Gilead  with  the  aimy  of  occupation. 
He  consulted  his  feUow-conspirators.  All  agreed 
that  no  one  should  leave  the  city,  to  go  and  to  tell 
it  in  Jezreel.  Thus  Jehu  left  Bamoth-Gilead,  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  advanced  to  Jezreel*    Jehu  rode  in 
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a  chariot.  Jehoram  lay  in  Jezreel.  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  was  on  a  visit  with  Jehoram.  Jehosha- 
phat  and  Ahab  were  friends.  Their  sons  were  on 
friendly  terms.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel.  This  daughter  was  the  infamous  and 
murderous  Athaliah.     Ahaziah  was  her  son. 

A  watchman  stood  on  the  tower  in  Jezreel.  He 
cried,  I  see  a  company.  Jehoram  sent  a  messenger 
to  ask,  **  Is  it  peace  ?"  The  messenger  met  the  com- 
pany, and  tola  his  message,  "Is  it  peace?"  Jehu 
replied,  "What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  Turn 
thee  behind  me."  The  watchman  told,  "  The  mes- 
senger came  to  them,  but  he  cometh  not  again." 
A  second  messenger  was  sent.  He  asked  the  same 
question.  He  received  the  same  answer.  The  watch- 
man again  reported :  "  The  messenger  came  to  them. 
He  cometh  not  again.  The  driving  is  like  to  the 
driving  of  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi,  for  he  driveth  furi- 
ously." 

Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  in  a  chariot,  rode  together 
to  meet  Jehu.  Jehoram  said,  "Is  it  peace,  Jehu?" 
The  meeting  was  at  the  portion  of  Naboth,  the  Jez- 
reelite.  Jehoram  asked,  "Is  it  peace,  Jehu?"  Jehu 
replied,  "What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of 
thy  mother,  Jezebel,  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so 
many?"  Jehu  certainly  refers  to  the  gross  immo- 
ralities of  the  heathen  worship  brought  into  Israel  by 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians. 
Jehoram  turned  and  fled,  and  said  to  Ahaziah,  "There 
is  treachery,  0 !  Ahaziah ! "  Jehu  drew  a  bow  with  his 
full  strength  and  smote  Jehoram  between  his  arms. 
The  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart,  and  he  sank  down  in 
his  chariot.  Jehu  commanded  Bidkar,  his  captain, 
"  Take  up  his  body.  Cast  it  into  the  portion  of 
Naboth,  the  Jezreelite.  For  remember  how  that 
when  I  and  thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father, 
the  Lord  laid  this  burden  upon  him.  Surely  I  have 
seen,  yesterday,  the  blood  of  Naboth,  and  the  blood 
of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  requite  thee 
in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lord.  Now,  therefore,  take 
and  cast  him  into  the  plat  of  ground,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord.*' 

X.  JehUj  B.C.  884. — ^When  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
saw  this  he  fled  by  the  way  of  the  Garden  House. 
Jehu  followed  after  him,  and  said,  "  Smite  him  also 
in  the  chariot."  They  obeyed  his  orders,  in  the 
going  up  to  Gur,  whicn  is  by  Ibleam.  The  account 
given  in  2nd  Chran.  xxii.  8-9,  is  very  different  from 
the  account  given  in  2nd  Kings  ix.  27-28.  In  2nd 
Kings  ix.  27-28— "He  fled  to  Megiddo,  and  died 
there."  The  former  part  is  from  2rS  Kings  ix.  27-28. 
In  2nd  Chron.  xxii.  8-9,  the  words  are—"  When  Jehu 
was  executing  judgment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,  he 
sought  Ahaziah,  and  they  caught  him  (for  he  was  hid 
in  Samaria)  and  brought  him  to  Jehu,  and  when  he 
had  slain  him  they  buried  him."  "  The  current  of 
the  story  at  large  is  this,"  says  Dr.  lightfoot: — 
"Jehu  slayeth  Joram  in  the  field  of  Jezreel,  as  Ahaziah 
and  Joram  were  together.  Ahaziah,  seeing  this, 
flees,  and  gets  into  Samaria,  and  hides  himself  there. 
Jehu  marcheth  to  Jezreel,  and  makes  Jezebel  dogs' 
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meat ;  from  thence  he  sends  to  Samaria  for  the  heads 
of  Ahab's  children  and  posterity,  which  are  brought 
to  him  by  night,  and  shewed  to  the  people  in  the 
morning.  Then  he  marcheth  to  Samaria,  and  by 
the  way  slayeth  forty-two  of  Ahab's  kinsmen ;  and 
findeth  Jonadab,  the  father  of  the  Bechabites,  coming 
into  Samaria.  He  maketh  search  for  Ahaziah.  They 
And  him  hid,  bring  him  to  Jehu;  he  commands, 
'  Carry  him  towards  Gur,  by  Ibleam,  and  there  slay 
him.'  It  may  be,  his  father,  Joram,  had  slain  his 
brethren  there,  as  Ahab  had  done  Naboth  in  Jezreel. 
They  do  so  smite  him  there  in  his  chariot;  and  his 
charioteer  driveth  away  to  Megeddo  before  he  dies. 
The  story  in  the  Book  of  Kings  is  short ;  but  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  shews  the  order." — LightfooVs  WbrkSf  vol.  i. 
p.  88,  quoted  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab, 
began  Ahaziah  to  reign  over  Judah,  b.o.  886. 
Marginal  note. — "Then  he  began  to  reign  as 
viceroy  to  his  father  in  his  sickness." — 2nd  Chron. 
xxi.  18-19.  "  But  in  Joram's  twelfth  year,  he  began 
to  re^n  alone." 

"We  read  in  Chron.  viii.  25,  that  Ahaziah  ascended 
the  throne  in  Jehoram's  twelfth  year.  The  discre- 
pancy may  be  explained  as  arising  either  from  two 
modes  of  calculatmg  the  regnal  years  of  kings  (keil), 
or  from  two  ways  of  reckoning  the  accession  of 
Ahaziah,  who  is  likely  to  have  been  regent  for  his 
father  during  at  least  one  year."  (2nd  Chron.  xxi. 
\^.)—The  Speaker's  Bible. 

These  quotations  may  serve  to  shew  what  objec- 
tions may  be,  and  have  been,  made  to  the  inspiration 
of  God's  Word,  and  how  clearly  their  fallacy  may  be 
proved,  by  comparing  one  part  of  Scripture  with 
another  part  of  Scripture,  and  by  making  use  of  the 
marginal  references.  I  believe  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
are  historical  accounts,  containing  divine  records  of 
messages  from  God.  I  may  feel  at  a  loss  in  the 
historical  difficulties,  and  wish  for  instruction  that 
my  difficulties  may  be  removed.  But  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  these  historical  difficulties  can  form  objec- 
tions to  revelation,  for  they  have  no  connection  with 
anything  revealed,  nor  has  any  revelation  any  con- 
nection with  them.  It  is  easily  understood  that 
man's  salvation  cannot  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  of  a  historian ;  or  upon  the 
skill  of  a  scribe  who  makes  a  new  manuscript ;  or 
upon  the  skill  and  good  workmanship  of  a  printer 
who  may  seek  to  do  himself  honour  in  the  production 
of  the  very  best  specimen  of  his  art.  I  believe  that 
GK>d  has,  throughout  the  histories  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  made  revelations  of  His  will  in  such 
plain  language  that  any  man  may  understand  them 
to  the  conviction  of  his  conscience,  to  the  enlighten- 
ing of  his  understanding,  to  the  conversion  of 
his  soul,  and  to  his  being  built  up  in  Gt>d's  most 
holy  faith,  so  that  he  may  finish  his  course  with  joy, 
and  finally,  by  God's  mercy,  possess  and  enjoy  that 
eternal  life,  which  is  "  the  fpSi  of  Gk>d,  througb 
Jesus  Chritrt  our  Lord." — Romans  vi.  28. 

1.  Jehu  had  commenced  his  career  of  blood.     He 
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liad  slain  two  kings.  He  had  caused  a  panic  in  the 
minds  of  all  their  subjects,  both  in  Judah  and  in 
Israel.  His  next  performance  of  murder  was  in 
immediate  succession  to  the  first.  Jehu  came  to 
Jezreel.  Jezebel  heard  of  it.  ^'She  painted  her 
face,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  out  at  a  window." 
Her  face  may  haye  been  improved  by  paint,  and  her 
countenance  by  the  tiara,  or  head  dress.  Her  eyes 
must  have  been  improved  by  application  of  the 
siybium,  or  antimony.  This  is  a  custom  in  Asiatic 
countries  to  the  present  day. 

''The  Persians  diifer  trom  us  as  much  in  their 
notions  of  beauty,  as  they  do  in  their  notions  of  taste. 
A  large,  soft,  and  lan^iidshing  black  eye,  with  them, 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  beauty.  It  is  chiefly  on 
this  account  that  the  women  use  the  powder  of  an- 
timony, which,  although  it  adds  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  eye,  throws  a  kind  of  voluptuous  langour  over  it, 
which  makes  it  appear  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
dissolving  in  bliss.  The  Persian  women  have  a 
curious  custom  of  making  their  eye-brows  meet, 
and  if  this  charm  be  denied  to  them,  they  paint  the 
forehead  with  a  kind  of  preparation  made  for  that 
purpose."— jF.  8.  Waring' 9  Tour  to  ShuMor,  4to.,  1807, 
page  62.  This  throws  li^ht  upon  Jezebel's  painting, 
and  shews  sufficiently  with  what  design  she  did  it : 
to  conquer  and  disarm  Jehu,  and  induce  him  to  take 
her  for  wife,  as  Janchi  supposes.  This  universal 
custom  in  Asiatic  nations,  and  in  the  nations  bor- 
dering on  them,  is  mentioned  by  Etekid  xxiii.  40. — 
See  2V.  A,  Clarke,  That  the  Greeks,  and  after  them 
the  Bomans,  introduced  this  custom  amongst  the  other 
foreign  customs  which  they  did  introduce  into  their 
country,  is  a  matter  which  needs  very  little  labour  to 
suppose  as  a  matter  of  probability. 

Jezebel  painted  her  face,  literally  "put  her  eyes 
in  antimony,"  i.e.  dyed  the  upper  and  under  eyelids 
with  a  pigment,  prepared  from  antimony — a  common 
practice  m  the  east  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
effect  is  at  once  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of  the 
eye,  and  to  give  to  it  unnatural  bruuancy.  No  doubt 
the  practice  was  veiy  ancient  among  the  oriental 
nations.  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  Diodorus,  and  Athe- 
ncBus  ascribe  it  to  Sardanapalus.  Xenophon  notes 
its  employment  by  the  Persians,  in  his  life  of  Cyrus 
the  elaer. — fCyropedla^  viii.  8,  §  20).  Bepresentations 
of  eyes  thus  embeUished  occur  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures.— fSee  Layardf  **  Monuments  of  Ntnevehy  let  eerieSy 
p.  92.)  Beference  to  the  existence  of  the  practice 
among  the  Jews  will  be  found  in  Jer.  iv.  30,  and  in 
Euk.  xxiii.  40. — See  The  Speaker's  Bible. 

Jehu  entered  in  at  the  gate.  Jezebel  was  looking 
out  at  the  window.  She  cried,  ''  Had  Zimri  peace 
who  slew  his  master? "  She  heard  the  voice  of  Jehu 
ciying,  as  he  looked  up  to  the  window,  "Who  is  on 
my  sKle?  Who?  "  Two  or  three  eunuchs  looked  out  in 
answer  to  his  call.  Jehu  cried  to  them,  "Throw  her 
down."  They  threw  her  down.  Some  of  her  blood 
was  sprinkled  on  the  wall,  and  on  the  horses,  and 
he  trode  her  underfoot.  He  came  into  the  house 
and  did  eat  and  drink.  He  then  said,  "  Qo,  see  this 
cursed  woman,  and  buiy  her.  For  she  is  a  king's 
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daughter.  And  they  went  to  buiy  her.  They  found 
no  more  of  her  than  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands."  The  messengers  returned  and 
told  to  Jehu.  He  said,  "  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
{i.e.  tiie  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  the  Lord)  which  he 
spake  by  his  servant  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  saying, '  In 
the  portion  of  Jezreel  shall  does  eat  the  flesh  of 
Jezebel;  and  the  carcase  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung 
upon  the  face  of  the  field  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel; 
so  that  they  shall  not  say.  This  is  Jezebel.*  " 

2.  Jehu  proceeds  in  his  course  of  cunning  and  of 
murder.  Samaria  contained  seventy  so^s  of  Ahab, 
who  lived  with  the  persons  who  brought  them  up. 
Jehu  sent  letters  to  the  authorities  in  Samaria  who 
had  the  care  of  Ahab's  children.  His  letter  to  each 
contained  the  command  to  select  the  best  and  meetest 
of  Ahab's  sons,  and  to  set  him  on  his  father's  thi^ne, 
and  to  fight  for  their  master's  son.  The  authorities 
in  Samaria  consulted,  and  said  amongst  themselves, 
"  Two  kings  stood  not  before  him.  How  then  shall 
we  stand  ?^'  They  agreed  to  submit  to  Jehu's  com- 
mands. Jehu  sent  to  them  a  letter,  commanding 
them  to  prove  their  allesiance  to  him  by  sending  to 
him  to  Jezreel  "  the  heads  of  your  master^s  sons,  to- 
morrow, by  this  time."  The  authorities  in  Samaria 
committed  this  act  of  murder.  They  sent  to  Jehu 
the  seveniy  heads  of  Ahab's  sons.  Jehu  commanded, 
"Lay  ye  them  in  two  heaps  at  the  entering  in  of 
the  g^te  until  the  morning.  Then,  when  morning 
came,  Jehu  stood  in  the  gate  and  said  to  all  the 
people,  "Ye  be  righteous:  behold,  I  conspired 
against  my  master  and  slew  him,  but  who  slew  all 
these?  Know  now  that  there  shall  fall  to  the 
ground  nothing  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  the 
Lord  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Ahab,  for  the 
Lord  hath  done  that  which  he  spake  by  his  servant 
Elijah."  "  So  Jehu  slew  all  who  remained  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his  great  men,  and 
his  kins-folk,  and  his  priests,  until  he  left  him  none 
remaining." 

3.  Jehu  proceeded  to  Samaria.  On  his  way  he  met, 
near  to  the  shearing  house,  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah.  Jehu  asked  them,  "  Who  are  ye  ?" 
They  answered,  "  We  are  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah, 
and  we  go  down  to  salute  the  children  of  the  king 
and  the  children  of  the  queen."  Jehu  ordered,  "Take 
them  alive."  His  servants  obeyed  his  order.  They 
slew  £bese  brethren  of  Ahaziah  at  the  pit  of  the 
shearing  house,  two  and  forty  men.  He  left  not  one 
of  them. 

4.  He  went  onward  towards  Samaria.  He  met 
Jonadab,  ^e  father  of  the  Eechabites,  so  named  from 
the  father  of  Jonadab,  Bechab.  He  inquired  whether 
Jonadab  agreed  with  him.  Jonadab  gave  to  Jehu 
his  hand  in  token  of  agreement.  Jehu  took  Jonadab 
up  into  his  chariot,  promising  that  he  should  see  his 
zeal  for  the  Lord.  Jehu  came  to  Samaria.  Ho  slew 
all  who  remained  to  Ahab  in  Samaria,  till  he  had 
destroyed  him  according  to  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
which  he  spake  to  Elijah. 

Jehu  summoned  all  the  people  together,  and  pro- 
claimed a  great  sacrifice  to  ^aal.    He  cried  out, 
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"  Aliab  served  Baal  a  Kttle,  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him 
much."  He  ordered  all  the  prophets  of  Baal  to  be 
called  to  the  sacrifice.  *'  Whosoever  shall  be  want- 
ing ^absent)  shall  not  live.''  Jehu  was  acting  in 
subtilty,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  destroy  the 
worshippers  of  Baal.  He  ordered  mem  to  proclaim 
a  solemn  assembly  to  Baal.  Thev  prodaimedit.  All 
Israel  heard  it.  All  the  worshippers  of  Baal  came. 
They  filled  the  house  of  Baal  in  Samaria.  Jehu 
ordered  vestments  to  be  given  to  Baal's  worshippers. 
Jehu  and  Jonadab  went  mto  the  house  of  Baal,  and 
ordered  a  search  to  be  made,  that  none  might  remain 
in  the  temple  except  Baal's  worshippers.  Jehu  ap- 
pointed fourscore  men  without,  to  wnom  he  entrusted 
the  work  of  murder  which  he  had  planned.  The  sacri- 
fices were  offered.  Then  Jehu  commanded  his  gfuard 
and  his  captains,  "  Go  %n  and  day  them."  They  smote 
them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Thej  cast  out  the 
dead  bodies.  They  carried  the  images  out  of  the 
house  of  Baal  and  burned  them.  They  broke  down 
the  image  of  Baal.  They  broke  down  the  house  of 
Baal,  '^  and  made  it  a  draught  house  unto  this  day." 
**  Thut  Jehu  destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel."  This  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Elijah.  It  becomes 
the  evidence  of  the  inspiration  and  of  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Elijah. 

5.  After  all  these  judgments  which  God  caused 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  upon  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  Jehu  walked  in  the  way  of 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 
He  worshipped  the  golden  calves  which  were  in 
Bethel  and  m  Dan.  fiie  Lord  said  imto  Jehu,  "  Be- 
cause thou  hast  done  well  in  executing  that  which  is 
right  in  mine  eyes,  and  has  done  unto  the  house  of 
Ahab  all  which  was  in  my  heart,  thy  children  of  the 
fourth  generation  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel." 
Jehu  never  departed  from  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israd  to  sin. 

In  those  days  the  Lord  began  to  cut  Israel  short. 
The  prediction  of  Elisha  to  Hazael  was  being  fulfilled. 
*'  Hazael  smote  them  in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel,  from 
Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land  of  Qilead,  the  Gadites, 
and  the  Eeubenites,  and  the  Manassites,  from  Aroer, 
which  is  by  the  river  Amon,  even  Gilead  and 
Bashan." 

Jehu  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  they  buried  Tiiin 
in  8amaria,  and  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  reigned  in  his 
stead.  Jehu  reigned  over  Israel,  in  Samaria,  twenty- 
eight  years. 

JSI.  Jehoahaz.  B.C.  856. — ^In  the  three-and-twentieth 
vear  of  Joash,  the  son  of  Ahaziah  (and  Athaliah), 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Jehu,  began  to 
reign  over  Israel,  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  seventeen 
years.  He  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Hazael 
and  his  master,  Benh&dad,  oppressed  Israel  all  their 
days.  The  Lord  was  wroth  wiUi  Israel,  and  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrians.  Jehoahaz  prayed 
to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  gave  to  Israel  a  saviour, 
Joash.  They  went  out  from  under  the  hand  of  Syria. 
Haub^ut  recommends  to  read  the  seventh  verse 
{2nd  Kinge  xiii.)  after  the  fourth,  then  the  fifth  and 


sixth,  and  next  the  eighth,  &o.  Yet  Israel  walked  in 
the  way  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.  There  remained  also  the  grove  in 
Samaria.  Verse  seven  describes  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  Israel  thus:  ''  The  king  of  Syria  made  them 
like  to  the  dust  by  thrashing."  <<  Jehoahaz  slept 
wilh  his  fathers,  and  thev  buried  him  in  Samaria, 
and  Joash,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead." 

Xn.  Joaeh.  B.C.  839. — Jehoash,  or  Joaeh,  began  to 
reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria.  In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  he  be^an  to  reign. 
He  reigned  in  Samaria  over  Israel  sixteen  years. 
He  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  ]>i  ebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Joash  was  associated  in 
the  government  with  his  father  two  years  before  his 
father's  death.  In  the  thirty  and  seventh  year  of 
Joash,  king  of  Judah,  commenced  this  association. 
He  succeeaed  his  father  .two  years  after,  a  little  be- 
fore the  death  of  Elisha.  Joash  reigned  sixteen  years, 
which  include  the  two  years  in  ^vniich  he  governed 
conjointly  with  his  father. —  Cahnet.  Then  Joash 
reigned  two  years  by  union  in  the  government  with 
his  father,  and  fourteen  years  by  himself  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Infidel  objections  have  been 
made  to  false  statements  of  the  lengths  of  the  reigns 
of  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  with  a  desifi;n  to 
invalidate  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  objec- 
tion is  gTOimdless,  for  the  mistakes  do  not  exist.  If 
the  mistakes  did  exist,  the  objection  woidd  be  ground- 
less, for  inspiration  is  that  which  gives  power  to 
make  known  the  will  of  God.  The  writing  of  the 
histoiy  of  secular  matters  cannot  require  inspiration. 
Joash  slept  with  his  fathers.  And  Joash  was  buried 
in  Samana  with  the  kings  of  Israel. 

XIII-  B.C.  825. — Jeroboam  U.,  the  eon  of  Joaeh,  or 
Jehoaehy  king  of  Israel,  began  to  reign  in  Samaria 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Amaziah,  the  son  of  Joash, 
king  of  Judah.  The  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  lasted 
forty-one  years.  He  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  "  He 
restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Ha- 
math  imto  the  sea  of  the  plain."  Jeroboam  recon- 
quered all  the  territory  which  belonged  to  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  when  they  separated  from  Judah 
under  Jeroboam  I., ' '  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  he  spake  bv  the  hana  of  his  servant  Jonah, 
the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  who  was  of  Gath- 
hepher."  Jonah  was  sent  to  speak  words  of  conso- 
lation to  the  captives  who  were  under  the  bondage 
of  Syria.  Jonah  assured  them  of  deliverance.  The 
prophecy  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  not  extant, 
what  is  now  in  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  relates  wholly 
to  Nineveh.  Jeroboam  H.  slept  with  his  fathers, 
the  kings  of  Israel,  and  Zachanah,  his  son,  reigned 
in  his  stead." 

XJV. — Zachariahy  eon  of  Jeroboam  II.,  began  to 
reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  in  the  thirty-eight 
year  of  Azariah,  king  of  Judah.  Zachariah  walked 
in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.  And  Shallum,  the  son  of  Jabesh, 
conspired  against  liiTn  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in 
his  stead.     *'  This  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
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he  Bpake  unto  Jehu:  'Thy  sons  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  unto  the  fourth  generation.*  "  The 
four  sons,  in  descent  from  Jehu,  irere — 1,  Jehoahaz, 
Jehu's  son;  2,  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Joash, 
and  Jehu's  grandson;  3,  Jerotoam  H.,  son  of  Joash, 
and  Jehu's  great-ffrandson;  4,  Zachariah,  the  son  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  and  Jehu's  g^eat-great-grandson. 

XV.  B.C.  772. — Shallumy  the  son  Jabesh,  began 
to  reign  in  the  nine  and  thirtieth  year  of  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah.  He  reigned  a  full  month  in  Samaria. 
Menahem,  the  son  of  Gadi,  went  up  from  Tirzah,  a 
city  of  Ephraim,  and  smote  Shallum,  the  son  Jabesh, 
and  reigned  in  his  stead.  Then  Menahem  smote 
Tiphsah  (Tirzah — Calmet)^  and  all  who  were  therein, 
and  the  coasts  thereof  from  Tirzah.  Why?  The 
authorities  of  Tirzah,  the  royal  city  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  from  Jeroboam  I.  to  Omri,  who  built  Samaria 
and  made  it  the  royal  residence,  refused  to  receive 
Menahem  and  his  army,  and  shut  their  gates  against 
them.  "  He  took  the  city  by  storm,  smote  the  inhabit 
tants,  and  ripped  up  the  women  who  were  with 
child." 

XYI.  Mendhemf  the  son  of  Gadi,  began  to  reign 
over  Israel,  B.C.  772,  in  the  nine  and  thirtieth  year 
of  Azaricih,  king  of  Judah.  He  departed  not,  all  his 
days,  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin.  Pul,  b.c.  771,  king  of  Assyria 
(the  £rst  of  the  g^eat  monarchies  is  now  making  its 
appearance),  came  against  the  land.  Menahem  gave 
to  Pul  one  thousand  talents  of  silver  that  his  hand 
might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand. 
Menahem  exacted  the  money  of  Israel,  even  of  aU 
the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  to  give  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  king 
of  Assyria  was  satisfied,  and  turned  back,  and  stayed 
not  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Menahem  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  Pekahiah,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

XVn.  Pekahtahf  b.c.  761,  the  son  of  Menahem,  be- 
gan to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  Azariah,  king  of  Judah.  Pekahiah  reigned 
two  years.  He  went  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  the  son 
of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Pekah,  the  son  of 
Kemaliah  (a  captain  in  his  army),  conspired  against 
him,  and  smote  him  in  Samaria,  in  the  palace  of  the 
king's  house,  with  Argob  and  Arich  (persons  un- 
known; some  think  that  they  were  statues).  Pekah 
had  fiffy  men  of  the  Gileadites  with  him  at  the  time. 
Pekah  reigned  in  the  room  of  Pekahiah. 

XYm.  Pekah,  the  son  of  Bemalicih,  began  to  reign 
over  Israel,  in  Samaria,  b.c.  759,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  Azariah,  king  of  Judah.  He  reigned  twenty 
years.  **  He  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel  in 
the  days  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  took — 1,  Ijon; 
and  2,  Abel-beth-maachah;  and  3,  Janoah;  and  4, 
Kedesh;  and  5,  Hazor;  and  6,  Gilead;  and  7,  Galilee; 
and  8,  all  the  land  of  Naphthali;  and  carried  the  in- 
habitants, or  parts  of  them,  captive  to  Assyria.  These 
E laces  belonged  to  Israel,  and  were  taken  by  Ben- 
&dad,  king  of  Syria,  when  he  was  in  league  with 
Asa,  king  of  Judah. — Ut  Kings  xv.  20.  They  were 
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regained  by  Jeroboam  11.  Now  they  are  taken  from 
Israel  once  more  by  Tiglath-Pileser.  From  \st  Chron, 
V.  26,  wo  learn  that  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  kings 
of  Assyria,  carried  away  into  captivity  the  two  tribes 
of  Beuben  and  Gad,  and  the  ha^  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
all  who  belonged  to  Israel  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 
These  were  never  restored  to  Israel,  b.o.  740.  Hoshca, 
the  son  of  Elah,  made  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah, 
the  son  of  Eemaliah,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him, 
and  reigned  in  his  stead  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  son  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah. 

XIX.  B.C.  730.  Hoshea,  ths  son  of  Elah,  began  to 
reign  in  Samaria,  over  Israel,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah.  He  reigned  nine  years.  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  did  aU  the  kings 
who  were  before  him  in  Israel.  Shalmeneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel.  Hoshea  became  his  ser- 
vant, and  gave  presents  to  him.  Hoshea  sent  mes- 
sengers to  So,  king  of  Egypt.  He  ceased  to  send  his 
yearly  presents  to  ShaLuneneser,  king  of  Assyria. 
This  conduct  of  Hoshea  excited  the  suspicion  of  Shal- 
meneser, who  shut  him  up,  and  bound  him  in  prison. 
B.C.  725. 

B.O.  723.  Shalmeneser  besieged  Samaria  three 
yean.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Soshea,  king  of  Israel, 
Shalmeneser  took  Samaria,  b.c  721,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  (the  ten 
tribes)  in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  *  *  The  children  of  Israel 
built  for  themselves  high  places  (temples)  in  all  their 
cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchman  to  the  fenced 
city ;  and  they  set  images  and  groves  in  every  high 
hill  and  under  every  g^een  tree,  and  there  they  burnt 
incense  in  all  the  high  places^  as  did  the  heathen 
whom  the  Lord  carried  away  before  them;  and 
wrought  wicked  things  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger." 
In  ffl^,  God  chose  the  people,  and  trained  them  by 
the  Mosaic  law  to  acknowledge  the  one  living  and  true 
God,  to  avoid  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen,  and  con- 
vert the  heathen  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gt>d  of 
Israel.  Upon  these  terms  Gk)d  gave  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Abraham  possession  of  uie  land  of  Canaan. 
The  ten  tribes,  a  separate  kingdom  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  years,  was  removed  from  its  inheritance 
to  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  became,  politically, 
and  ecclesiastically,  and  nominally,  lost. 

The  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon, 
and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath, 
and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  these  people  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
They  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  its  cities.  These 
new  inhabitants  had  no  knowledge  of  G^.  The 
Lord  sent  lions  amongst  them.  The  afflicted  people 
entreated  Shalmeneser  to  save  them  from  tms  evil 
which  came  upon  them  as  a  punishment  for  their 
ignorance  of  the  Gx>d  of  the  land.  Shalmeneser 
ordered  a  priest  of  the  Israelites  to  be  sent  back  to 
his  native  land  to  worship  and  to  teach  the  new  in- 
habitants to  worship  the  Gt>d  of  the  land.  The  priest 
came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord.  So  they  feared  the  Lord,  and 
made  for  themselves  priests  of  the  lowest  of   the 
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people,  who  sacrificed  for  them  in  high  places. 
**  Tney  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods, 
after  the  manner  of  the  nations  whom  they  carried 
away  from  thence."  The  mixed  religion  of  the  new 
settlers  in  Israel  was  after  the  manner  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  would  have  a  mixed  religion,  and  who  had 
been  carried  into  captivity  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins  against  the  God  of  their  lathers.  The  names 
of  the  new  settlers  and  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped are  thus  related: — 1,  The  men  of  Babylon 
made  Succoth-Benoth  their  god;  and  2,  the  men 
of  Outh  made  Nergol;  and  3,  the  men  of  Hamath 
made  Ashima;  and  4,  the  Avites  made  Nebhaz  and 
Tartak;  and  5,  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children 
in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the 
gods  of  Sepharvaim. 

The  death  led  of  JSluha  the  prophet,  b.o.  839. — Elisha 
had  '^  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness,"  of  which  he  died. 
"F^liwTiA  must  have  prophesied  about  sixty-five  years. 
Joash,  or  Jehoash,  came  down  to  see  Elisha.  Joash 
wept  from  grief  that  the  old  prophet  and  patriot  was 
dying.  Joash  exclaimed,  **  0  my  father,  my  father  ! 
the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 
Elisha  said  to  him,  ''  Take  bow  and  arrows."  Joash 
took  them.  Elisha  said,  "  Put  thy  hand  upon  the 
bow."  Joash  followed  this  direction  also.  Elisha 
put  his  hands  upon  the  king's  hands.  Elisha  said, 
'*  Open  the  window  eastward."  Joash  opened  it. 
Elisha  said,  ''  Shoot."  Joash  shot.  Elisha  said, 
**  The  arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance,  and  the  arrow 
of  deliverance  from  Syria,  for  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou  hast  consumed  them." 
IHisha  said,  ''Take  the  arrows."  Joash  took  them. 
Elisha  said,  ''  Smite  upon  the  ground."  Joash 
smote  thrice  and  st^ed. 

The  man  of  God,  Elisha,  was  wroth  with  Joash, 
and  said,  ''  Thou  should  est  have  smitten  five  or  six 
times,  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria,  imtil  thou  hadst 
consumed  it.  Whereas,  now,  thou  shalt  smite  Syria 
hut  thrice." 

Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  The  bands  of 
the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
year.  Friends  were  burying  some  one  of  their  com- 
panions, a  man,  who  had  died.  They  spied  a  band 
of  men.  They  feared.  They  cast  the  dead  body  of 
their  friend  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha,  and  when 
the  man  was  let  down  and  touched  the  bones  of 
Elisha,  the  man  revived,  and  stood  up  on  his  feet. 

Name  the  Fbophsoies  and  the  Miraoles  of — 
1,  Elijah ;  and  2,  Elisha. 

1.  £lijah  prophecies  to  Ahab  that  there  would  be 
it. 

the  widow  of  Sarepta. 

3.  Elijah  restores  the  widow's  son  to  life.     Prays. 

4.  Elijah  prays.  Fire  from  heaven  consumes  Ids 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Carmel. 

5.  Elijah  foretells  rain  to  Ahab. 

6.  Elijah  prays.    Bain  falls. 

7.  Elijah  foretells  the  destruction  of  Ahab's  house. 


a  drougj] 

2.  iSijah  prophecies  a  supply  of  meal  and  oil  to 


8.  Elijah  consumes,  by  fire  from  heaven,  two 
captains  and  their  companies  of  fifty  men  in  each 
company,  sent  by  Ahaziah, 

9.  Elijah  foretells  Ahaziah's  death. 

10.  Elijah  divides  the  river  Jordon  by  his  mantle. 

11.  Elijah  is  carried  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven, 
by  horses  of  fire  and  a  chariot  of  fire.  Elijah's 
mantle  feU  upon  Elisha — Type.  Descent  of  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — ^Antitype. 

1.  Elisha  divides  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  by  the 
mantle  of  Elijah. 

2.  Elisha  casts  salt  into  the  waters  of  Jericho,  and 
heals  them. 

3.  EUsha  destroys,  by  two  she  bears,  forty  children 
who  mocked  him. 

4.  Elisha,  having  accompanied  the  army  of  Jeho- 
ram,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  rebellion  of  Mesha,  king 
of  Moab,  saved,  by  a  miracle  of  water,  three  united 
armies  of  these  three  kings:  1.  Jehoram,  king  of 
Israel;  2.  Jehoshaphat,  lung  of  Judah;  3.  And 
the  king  of  Edom.  The  king  of  Moab  sacrifices  his 
son  to  appease  the  Deity.  Indignation  against 
Israel  for  driving  the  king  of  Moab  to  this  extremity. 
Judah  and  Edom  retire.     Jehoram  returns. 

5.  Elisha  saves  the  widow  of  a  prophet,  and  her 
two  sons,  by  increasing  her  oil. 

6.  Elisha  gives  to  the  Shimemmite  a  son. 

7.  Elisha  restores  to  life  the  son  of  the  Shunemmite. 

8.  Elisha  heals  the  deadly  pottage  at  Gilgal. 

9.  Elisha  feeds,  miraculously,  at  Gilgal,  upon  a 
present  brought  to  him,  viz.  bread  of  the  first  fruits, 
twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears  of  com  in  the 
husks  thereof,  one  hundred  men  (sons  of  the 
prophets).  God  gave  the  iucrease.  This  may  be 
considered  as  a  type  of  our  Lord's  feeding  of  the 
multitudes,  miraculously:  1.  Five  thousand  men, 
besides  women  and  children,  upon  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes :  fragments  filled  twelve 
baskets.  2.  Four  thousand  men,  upon  some  few 
fishes  and  seven  loaves.  Our  Lord  fed  them  on  this 
small  supply.     Fragments  filled  seven  baskets. 

10.  EHsha  heals  Naaman's  leprosy.  Befuses  to 
accept  Naaman's  gifts. 

1 1 .  Elisha  sends  Naaman's  leprosy  to  Gehazi,  and 
to  his  seed  for  ever. 

12.  Elisha  makes  iron  to  swim  m  the  river  Jordan. 

13.  Elisha  reveals  the  counsels  of  the  king  of 
Syria  to  the  king  of  Israel. 

14.  EHsha,  at  Dothan,  prays,  and  his  servant  sees 
the  mountain  covered  with  armies  for  their  defence. 

15.  Elisha  smites  the  Syrians  with  blindness. 

16.  Elisha  opens  the  eyes  of  the  Syrians  when  he 
had  brought  them  to  Samaria. 

17.  Elisha  foretells  Jehoram's  anger  against  him- 
self (Elisha),  and  saves  his  own  life. 

18.  Elisha  foretells  abundance.  A  nobleman  does 
not  believe. 

19.  Elisha  foretells  the  death  of  the  nobleman. 

20.  Elisha  foretells  a  famine  of  seven  years'  con- 
tinuance to  the  Shunemmite.  When  the  seven  years 
had  passed  away,  the  Shunemmite  returned  to  her 
country.    Gehazi  made  her  known   to   the   king. 
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Jehorain  ordered  a  man,  whom  he  appointed  to 
attend  to  her  affain,  to  restore  io  her  tke  property  of 
her  mheritaiioe.  She  dwdt  <mce  more  among  her 
people. 

21.  Elisha  foreteHa  Benhidad's  death. 

22.  EHisha  foreteHa  ELaasael's  cmeltieB  in  war. 

23.  EUflha  foretells  to  Joaah  three  Tictoiiea  of 
Lnuel  oyer  Syria.    Elisha's  death-bed  scene. 

24.  Elisha's  bones,  when  a  dead  man  touches  them, 
restore  to  life  the  man  who  had  died.  Thus,  being 
dead,  the  good  old  prophet  did  speak.  God  did 
speak  to  his  people  (a  rebellions  people)  by  the 
month  of  his  servant  Elisha,  in  Elisna's  life,  and  in 
Elisha's  death. 

The  ministry  of  Elijah  and  of  Eiiaha  commenced  by 
the  prophe<7  of  drought,  which  Elijah  deliyered  to 
Ahao,  B.C.  910.  Elijah  was  translated,  b.c.  896.  He 
continued  hisministiy  duringaperiod  of  fourteen  years. 
The  ministry  of  EEsha  commenced,  b.c.  896,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  his  death,  b.o.  838,  a  period  of  58 
years,  reckoning  from  the  translation  of  Elijah.  But  if 
bis  ministiy  be  reckoned  from  the  time  when  he  went 
after  Elijah,  and  ministered  unto  him,  b.c.  906,  the 
years  oi  Eli^ia's  ministry  will  be  ten  years  additional, 
that  is  58  +  10  =  68  years.  Sixty-eight  years  is  the 
period  of  his  ministerial  life,  ten  years  as  the  servant 
of  Elijah,  and  fifty-eight  years  as  Elijah's  successor. 
Elijah  acted  as  prophet  fourteen  years.  Elisha  acted 
as  prophet,  as  Mijah's  successor,  fifty-eight  years. 
So  that,  for  a  period  of  seyenty-two  years,  Ood  gave 
to  the  ten  tribes  evidence  of  his  existence,  and  oi  the 
inspiration  of  Elijah  and  of  Elisha  by  miracles  and 
prophecies. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Thb  Euros  OF  Jitdak. 

I.  B.C.  975. — 1.  Behohoam,i3ie  only  son  of  Solomon, 
succeeded  his  father.  The  Israelites  met  at  Shec- 
hem  to  crown  Behoboam.  They  sent  into  Egypt  to 
recall  Jeroboam.  They  asked  Kehoboam  to  Hghten 
the  burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
former  king,  Solomon,  the  father  of  Behoboam.  He 
required '  three  days  to  consider  their  petition.  He 
consulted  the  old  counsellors  of  his  father.  They 
advised  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  Israelites. 
He  then  consulted  thevoung men  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up.  They  advised  refusal,  and  an 
increase  of  taxation.  Behoboam,  the  son  of  the 
wisest  man  who  ever  lived,  took  the  advice  of  his 
yoimg  friends.  Behoboam  met  the  Israelites.  He 
gave  to  them  a  most  ungracious  answer :  "My  father 
made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke. 
My  father  also  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will 
chastise  you  with  scorpions."  "  My  little  finger  shall 
be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins."  Such  was  the 
advice  of  inexperienced  advisers.  Too  faithful  was 
Behoboam  in  following  that  advice.  Concession  would 
have  won  Israel.  Besistance  and  determination  to 
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oppress  determined  them  to  revolt.  They  raised  the 
war  cry,  "  To  your  tents,  O  IsraeL"  They  stoned  to 
death  Adoram  who  came  to  receive  their  tribute. 
They  made  Jeroboam  king.  The  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  did  deaye  to  Behoboam. 

2.  Behoboam  came  to  Jemsalem  and  prepared  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites.  He  assem- 
bled all  the  fighting  men  of  Judah  and  of  Benjamin. 
The  number  m  these  men  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  The  prophet  Shemaiah  forbade  the  in- 
tended warfare,  and  informed  Behoboam  that  the 
Lord  had  ordered  the  revolt  of  the  Israelitee.  Beho- 
boam obeyed  the  command  of  GK>d  and  remained  at 
home. 

3.  Behoboam  was  forty  and  one  years  old  when 
he  b^an  to  reign.  He  reigned  seventeen  years  in 
Jerusalem,  the  dty  which  Sie  Lord  did  choose,  to 
put  his  name  there,  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  IsraeL 
"  His  mother's  name  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess. 
Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  They  built 
high  places,  and  images,  and  groves  on  every  high 
hifi  and  under  every  green  tree."  They  did  aooordin^ 
to  all  the  abominationB  of  the  nations  which  the  Lord 
cast  out  before  them. 

4.  ''  In  the  fifth  year  of  king  Behoboam,  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Behoboam.  He  took 
away  all  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  He  took  away 
all  the  shields  which  Solomon  had  made.  They  were 
shields  of  gold.  Behoboam  replaced  them  by  shields 
of  brass.  These  were  carried  by  his  g^uards  when 
he  went  into  the  housa  of  the  Lord.  The  chief  of 
the  g^ard,  who  kept  the  door  of  the  king's  house, 
kept  them  in  the  guard's  chamber.  There  was  war 
between  Jeroboam  and  Behoboajq|^  their  days.  And 
Behoboam  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with 
his  fathers  in  the  dty  of  David.  And  his  mother's 
name  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess.  And  Abijam, 
his  son,  reicned  in  his  stead."  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  plundered  the  temple  thirty-five  years  after 
its  dedication. 

H.  B.C.  958. — 1.  Ahijam  bemn  to  reign  over  Judah. 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  JeroDoam,  the  son  of  Nebat. 
He  reigned  three  years  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's 
name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Absalom.  He 
walked  in  all  the  ways  of  his  father.  His  heart  was 
not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  was  the  heart 
of  David,  his  father.  For  David's  sake  the  Lord 
g^ve  to  him  a  lamp  in  Jerosalem  to  set  up  his  son 
after  him,  and  to  establish  Jerusalem.  David  was 
faithful,  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah.  The  war  be* 
tween  Behoboam  and  Jeroboam  continued  between 
Abijam  and  Jeroboam. — 2nd  Chron,  xiii.  ''His 
mother's  name  was  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel, 
of  Qibeah.  There  was  war  between  Abijam  and 
Jeroboam.  The  Targum  gives  the  following  reason 
for  this  difference  in  the  names  of  the  mother  of 
Behoboam:  ''Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel,  of 
Qibea,  or  Gibatha,  is  the  same  as  Michah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Absalom.  She  was  so  excellent  and  uprimt, 
that  her  name  was  changed  into  the  more  excellent 
name  of  Michaiah,  and  her  father's  name  into  Uriel, 
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of  Gtibatha,  that  the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be 
remembered." — Dr,  A,  Clarke, 

Behoboam  had  eighteen  wives  and  sixty  concu- 
bines. He  had  ei^t  sons  and  sixty  daughters. 
Eehoboam  loved  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Absalom, 
above  all  his  wives  and  his  concubines.  He  made 
Abijam,  the  son  of  Maachah,  chief  amon^  his  bre- 
thren, with  the  intention  of  making  him  kmg.  Be- 
hoboam acted  wisely  in  placing  aU  his  sons  in  stations 
in  the  coimtries  of  Juaah  and  of  Benjamin.  They 
were  not  likely  to  join  Jeroboam  against  their  father.  It 
is  recorded  iliat  Behoboam  desired  many  wives.  But 
it  is  not  recorded  that  any  evils  resulted  to  the  re- 
ligion of  his  country,  from  any  alliances  which  he 
formed.  David  made  Solomon  Mng.  Thie  was  eon- 
trary  to  law, — Deut,  xxi.  16.  JRehohoam  made  Ahijam 
king^  contrary  to  the  same  law. 

2,  Abijam  set  the  battle  in  array  with  an  army 
of  valiant  men  of  war,  four  hundred  thousand 
men.  Jeroboam  set  the  battle  in  array  against 
Abijam,  wiUi  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  onosen 
men,  mighty  men  of  valour.  Abijam  stood  upon 
Mount  Zemaraim,  which  is  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
said,  ''Hear  me,  thou  Jeroboam,  and  all  Israel." 
Abijam's  address,  2nd  Chron,  xiii  5-12,  must  have 
been  very  disagreeable  to  Jeroboam  who  was  de- 
scribed as  a  man  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor,  a  rebel 
against  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  a  setter  up  of  false 
religious  worship.  The  system  of  religious  worship 
in  Jerusalem  is  described  as  proof  of  the  obedience 
of  the  people  to  God's  law.  **  Then  (Jod  himself  is 
with  us  for  our  captain,  and  his  priests  with  sounding 
trumpets  to  cry  alarm  against  you."  **  0  children  of 
Israel,  fight  ye  not  against  Uie  Lord  GK>d  of  your 
fathers,  for  ye  shall  not  prosper." 

In  the  meantime  Jeroboam  formed  "  an  ambush- 
ment"  behind  them,  so  that  Judah  was  surroimded. 
When  Judah  looked  back  the  battle  was  before  and 
behind  him.  The  jpeople  cried  unto  the  Lord.  The 
priests  Boimded  with  the  trumpets.  The  men  of 
Judah  gave  a  shout.  As  they  shouted,  Otod  smote 
Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  before  Abijam  and  Judah. 
Five  hundred  thousand  men  of  Israel  are  reported  to 
have  been  slain  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  pursuit. 
The  children  of  Israel  were  "  brought  under'^  at  that 
time.  The  people  of  ''  Judah  prevailed,  because  they 
relied  upon  the  Lord  God  of  uieir  fathers."  In  2nd 
Chron,  xiii.,  the  word  is  Abijah.  In  Ist  Kings  xv.  2,  the 
word  is  Abijam.  The  numbers  slain  are  very  lar^e. 
Doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  may  oe 
entertained.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  lisrael 
and  Judah  had  not  standing  armies,  but,  like  to  their 
neighbours,  they  had  a  regular  mihtia  ready  to  take 
the  field  upon  the  moment  when  notice  was  given. 
The  loss  must  have  been  severe,  for  '^  Abijam  took 
Bethel,  with  the  towns  thereof,  and  Jeshamah,  with 
the  towns  thereof,  and  Ephraim,  with  the  towns 
thereof."  "  Neither  did  Jeroboam  recover  strength 
again  in  the  days  of  Abijam;  and  the  Lord  struck 
him,  and  he  died."  The  situations  of  the  towns  is 
doubtful.  Jeroboam  died  broken-hearted,  Abijah,  or 
Abijam,  "waxed  mighty."    He  married  fourteen 


wives,  and  bq^at  twenty  and  two  sons  and  sixteen 
daughters,  l^e  commentary  of  the  prophet  Iddo, 
which  contains  a  biographical  account  of  Abijam,  is 
lost.  What  his  sayings  were  we  cannot  tell.  The 
address  of  Abijam,  in  2nd  Chron,  xiii.  5-12,  is  a  proof 
that  he  was  able  to  speak  well,  to  state  his  case  clearly, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  arg^uments.  To 
acquire  this  ability  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
studies. 

Abijam,  or  Abijah,  slept  with  his  fathers.  They 
buried  him  in  the  city  of  David.  Asa,  his  son, 
reigTied  in  his  stead.    Abijam  reigned  three  years. 

ni.  B.C.  955.  Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel.  Asa 
reigned  forty-one  years  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's 
name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom. 
Asa  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
as  did  David,  his  father.  He  removed  the  wicked 
from  the  land,  and  aU  the  idols  which  his  fathers 
had  made.  He  removed  Maachah,  his  mother,  from 
being  queen,  because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove. 
Asa  destroyed  her  idol,  and  burnt  it  by  the  brook  of 
Kidron.  The  high  places  were  not  removed.  Never- 
theless, Asa's  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  his 
God.  All  the  silver  and  the  ^Id  dedicated  by  him- 
self and  by  his  fathers,  Asa  broug^ht  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  There  was  war  between  Asa  and 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  all  their  days.  Baasha  built 
Bamah,  or  Duilt  a  fortification  on  Bamah,  a  hill 
which  lay  in  the  valley  through  which  there  was  an 
approach  to  Jerusalem.  This  arrangement  of  Baasha 
amounted  to  a  blockade. 

Asa  sent  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  placed  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's  house,  to  Ben- 
hlldad,  (son  of  Tabrimon,  the  son  of  Hezion),  king 
of  Syria,  who  dwelt  in  Damascus,  requesting  him  to 
break  his  league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  to 
form  a  league  with  himself  (Asa).  Benh&dLad  con- 
sented. Benh&dad  sent  an  army  into  Israel  and 
smote:  (1)  Ijon,  and  (2)  Dan,  and  (3)  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  (4)  Oonnerith,  and  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali.  When  Baasha  learned  this  invasion,  he 
retired  from  building  Bamah,  and  he  dwelt  in 
Tirzah.  Asa  took  the  timber  and  the  stones  left  by 
Baasha,  at  Bamah,  and  with  them  built  G^ba,  of 
Benjamin,  and  Mizpah.  Asa  was  diseased  in  his 
feet  in  his  old  age.  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers. 
They  buried  him  with  his  fatners,  in  the  city  of 
David,  his  father;  and  Jehoshaphat,  his  son,  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

Asa  had  peace  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign.  He  built  cities,  and  fortified  them.  He  raised 
a  very  powerful  military  host.  Out  of  Judah,  three 
hundrea  thousand.  Out  of  Benjamin,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand. 

Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  came  against  Asa  with  a 
great  host,  a  thousand  thousand — i.^.  ten  hundred 
thousand — one  million.  Asa  went  against  him. 
The  valley  of  ZephatJiah,  at  Maresh^,  was  the 
battlefield.  Asa  prayed  to  Gtod,  rested  in  God.  He 
and  his  armv  went  against  tlie  invading  host  in  the 
name  of  God.    "  0  Lord,  thou  art  our  God,  let  not 
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man  prevail  against  thee. '  The  Lord  heard,  and  the 
Lord  answered  the  prayer  of  Asa.  The  Lord  smote 
the  Ethiopians.  They  fled.  The  army  of  Asa  pur- 
sued them  to  Gerar,  and  destroyed  them,  and  carried 
away  very  much  spoil.  They  smote  all  the  cities 
round  about  Q-erar.  They  took  from  these  cities  the 
vast  amount  of  spoil  which  was  in  them.  They 
smote  the  tents  of  cattle.  They  carried  away  sheep 
and  camels  in  abundance,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
Gerar  was  not  far  from  Gaza,  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

B.C.  941 . — ^The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Azariah, 
the  son  of  Oded.  He  went  out  from  Jerusalem  to 
meet  Asa  returning  in  triumph  from  his  victorious 
encounter  with  the  Ethiopians.  He  said,  "  Hear  ye 
me,  Asa,  and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  Lord  is 
with  you  while  ye  be  with  him,  and  if  ye  seek  him, 
he  will  be  found  of  you;  but  if  ye  forsake  him,  he 
will  forsake  you."  Azariah  set  before  them  the 
evils  of  forsaking  the  Lord,  and  concluded  his  address 
thus :  "  Be  ye  strong,  therefore,  and  let  not  your  hands 
be  weak,  for  yovir  work  shaU  be  rewarded." 

Asa  was  encouraged  by  these  words  of  Oded.  He 
put  away  the  idols  out  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 
out  of  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  Mount 
Ephraim.  He  gathered  all  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  strangers,  with  those  out  of  Ephraim,  and  out 
of  Manass^,  and  out  of  Simeon.  They  saw  that  the 
Lord  his  God  was  with  him,  and  they  came  to  him 
from  Lsrael  in  abundance.  Seven  hundred  oxen  and 
seven  thousand  sheep,  of  the  spoU,  were  at  this  time 
offered  to  the  Lord.  "  They  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  with  all  their' 
heart  and  with  all  their  soul. ' '  There  was  no  more  war 
imto  the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  ofAsa. 

Li  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa, 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  attempted  to  advance  upon 
Jerusalem.  B.C.  940.  The  conduct  of  Asa  in  this 
matter  was  condemned.  Hanani,  the  seer,  came  to 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  said  imto  him,  **  Because 
thou  hast  relied  on  the  king  of  Syria  (Benhadad),  and 
not  relied  on  the  Lord  thy  God,  therefore  is  the  host 
of  the  king  of  Syria  escaped  out  of  thy  hand." 
Hanani  reminded  Asa  of  the  victory  which  Gx>d  had 
given  to  him,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  over  the 
Ethiopians,  when  he  trusted  in  the  Lord.  In  this 
application  to  the  king  of  Syria,  "  Thou  hast  done 
foolishly;  therefore,  from  henceforth  thou  shalthave 
wars."  Asa  was  enraged.  He  put  Hanani  in  prison. 
Asa  became  diseased  in  his  feet  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but 
to  the  physicians.  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers  in  the 
one  and  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  *'  They  buried 
him  in  his  own  sepidchre,  which  he  had  made  for 
himself  in  the  city  of  David.  They  laid  bim  in  the 
bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers 
kind  of  spices,  prepared  by  the  apothecaries*  art,  and 
they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him." 

Some  think  that  the  bed  on  which  Asa's  body  was 
laid  was  a  funeral  pyre,  and  that  the  body  was  burnt. 
Others  think  that  the  body  was  embalmed,  and  that 
the  pile  of  sweet  odours  was  burnt  in  honour  of  the 
departed  king. 
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A  description  of  the  mode  of  interment  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  is  given  by  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  214: — 

Nee  miniu  interea  Muenum  in  littore  Teucri 
Flebant,  et  cineri  ingrato  sapFema  ferebaat. 
Frincipio  pingaem  tsdiB  et  robore  secto 
iDgentem  stroxeze  pyram ;  cui  frondiboa  atria 
Intexont  latera,  et  f erales  ante  capressoa 
Constitaant,  decorantque  super  f ulgentibiii  annia. 
Pan  calidoa  latioes  ct  aena  undantia  flammia 
Ezpediont  oorpusqae  lavant  frigentis  et  onguont. 
Fit  gemitiiB.    Turn  membra  toro  defleta  repomunt. 
Purpoereasque  super  vestia,  velamina  nota, 
Oonjiciunt  par  ingenti  subiere  feretro, 
Tziate  miniaterium,  et  aubjectam  more  parentum. 
Averai  tenuere  f aoem.     Congeata  cremantur 
Turea  dona,  dapea,  fuao  craterea  olivo. 
Poatquam  conlapai  dnerea,  et  flamma  quievit. 
Beliquiaa  vino  et  bibulam  lavere  f  avillam 
Oaaaque  lecta  cado  texit  Cotynaeua  aeno. 
Idem  ter  aocios  pnra  drcumtulit  unda 
Spargens  rore  levl  et  lamo  felicia  olive  ; 
Luatravit  que  yiros,  dixit  que  noviaaima  verba. 
At  piua  ^neaa  ingenti  mole  aepulchrum 
Imponit,  auaque  arma  viro,  remumque,  tubamque, 
Monte  Bub  acrio  :  qui  nunc  Miaenua  ab  iUo 
Dicitur  astemumque  tenet  per  aecula  nomeu. 

V.  214  to  235. 

Nor  less  meanwhile  did  the  Trojans  "weep  for'* 
(flebant)  Misenus  on  the  shore,  and  (did)  carry  the 
last  things  (suprema,  for  supremos  honores,  the  last 
honors)  to  his  ungrateful  (life  and  feeling  gone)  ashes. 
In  the  beginning  (principio)  they  constructed  a  large 
(ingentem)  pyre  {irvp)  rich  (pinguem,  fat)  with  torches 
and  with  cut  oak;  for  which  (pyre)  they  inweave 
(intexunt)  the  sides  with  black  leaves,  and  in  front 
(ante),  plant  (constituunt)  funeral  (ferales)  cypresses, 
and  on  ^e  top  (super)  adorn  (it)  with  fulgent  (bright) 
arms.  Some  make  ready  (expediimt)  warm  waters 
(latices)  and  brazen  (aena,  vaea  intel)  vessels  undu- 
lating (undantia)  by  flames,  and  wash  and  anoint 
the  body  of  the  chilling  (frigentis)  (Miseni,  inUlJ,  a 
groaning  u  made.  (Fit  gemitus.)  [The  meaning  is, 
that  persons  appointed  to  perform  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  made  a  groaning  or  mournful  noise.  The 
custom  exists,  even  amongst  the  descendants  of  the 
Philistines  in  Ireland].  Then  they  repose  (reponnnt) 
the  wept  (defleta)  .members  on  the  couch  toro,  (or 
pyre) — and  over  (them)  they  throw  together  (oonji- 
ciunt) purple  garments  (vestis,  for  vestes)  well-known 
(nota)  coverings  (velamina).  Some  went  xmder  the 
great  bier  {freretroy  the  pyre),  sorrowful  ministry; 
and  averse,  (aversi,  turned  from)  after  the  manner  of 
their  parents  held  the  subjected  torch.  [They  went 
under  the  pyre  to  apply  the  torch.  In  sorrow  they 
turned  their  faces  from  what  their  hands  were  doing. 
This  was  the  custom  of  their  ancestors].  The  frank- 
incensean  gifts  (congesta,  heaped  together  Turea 
dona),  the  feasts  (dapes,  sacriflcial  feasts),  goblets 
of  poured  (fuse)  oil  are  burned.  When  the  ashes 
collapsed  and  the  flame  became  quiet,  they  washed 
with  wine  the  reliques  and  the  soaking  ember 
(bilulam  favillAm),  and  Corynoeus  covered  (texit)  the 
gathered  bones  (ossa  lecta)  in  the  brazen  urn  (cado). 
The  same  (Corynceus)  surrounded  his  companions 
with  pure  water  (more  elegant  than,  cairiecl  pure 
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water  around  to  liis  companions'^  Bprinkling  with 
light-dew,   and  with  a  boxigh  oi  the  happy  olive 
(f elids  olivae,  the  opposite  is  infelix  oleaster,  Geor. 
xi.  3-14,  the  unhappy  wild  olive).     And  he  sanctified 
(lustravit,  purifLed)  the  men,  and  he  spake  the  last 
words  (novissima  verba,  to  the  spirit  departed).   But 
the  pious  Mneas  places  upon  (componit  the  bones  in 
the  urn),  a  sepulchre  of  great  size  (ingenti  mole), 
and  his  (Misenus')  own  arms  to  the  hero  (viro)  and 
his  oar,  and  his  trumpet,  under  the  lofty  mountain 
(monte  sab  aerio),  which  is  now  caUed  Misenus,  from 
him,  and  holds  the  eternal  name  through  ages.  [That 
is,  the  place  retains,  or  is  to  retain  the  name  for  ever. 
Misenus  was  a  son  of  ^olus.     He  was  pipor  to 
Hector.    After  the  death  of  Hector,   he  foUowed 
.ZBneas  to  Italy,  and  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,   because  he  had  challenged  one  of  the 
Tritons,     .^neas  afterwards  found  his  body  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  buried  it  in  a  promontory  which  bears 
his  name.    At  the  west  of  iJie  bay  of  Naples,  there 
was  a  town  also  on  the  promontoiy  bearing  the  name 
of  the  promontory  caUea  after  Misenus.     This  town 
had  a  capacious  harbour,  where  Aus^tus  and  some  of 
the  Itoman  Emperors  kept  one  of  tneir  fleets.] 

The  following  is  Mr.  Drvden's  translation,  in  verse, 
of  Yirgil's  account  of  the  runeral  of  Misenus: — 
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Meanwhile  the  Trojan  troops,  with  weeping  eyes, 
To  dead  Miaenus  pay  their  obsequies. 
First,  from  the  ground  a  lofty  pile  they  rear 
Of  pitch  trees,  oaks,  and  pines,  and  unctuous  fir, 
The  fabric's  front  with  cypress  twigs  they  strew. 
And  stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful  yew. 
The  topmost  part  his  glittering  arms  adorn ; 
Wann  waters,  then,  in  brasen  caldrons  borne 
Are  poured  to  wash  his  body,  joint  by  joint, 
And  fragrant  oils  the  stiffening  limbs  anoint. 
With  groans  and  cries  Misenus  thev  deplore ; 
Then  on  a  bier  with  purple  coverea  o'er. 
The  breathless  body  thus  bewailed  they  lay, 
And  fire  the  pile  (Uieir  faces  turned  away). 
Such  reverend  rites  their  fathers  used  to  pay. 
Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw. 
And  fat  of  victims  which  their  friends  bestow. 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  devour. 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour ; 
And  last  the  relics  by  themselves  diipose. 
Which  in  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  enclose. 
Old  Gorineus  compassed  thrice  the  crew, 
And  dipped  an  olive  branch  in  holy  dew; 
Which  tnrice  he  sprinkled  round,  and  thrice  aloud 
Invoked  the  dead,  and  then  dismissed  the  crowd." 


"All  these  rites  are  of  Asiatic  extraction.  Virgil 
borrows  almost  every  circumstance  from  Homer  (see 
Iliad  xxLii.,  verse  164,  &c.),  and  we  well  know  that 
Homer  ever  describes  Asiatic  manners.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  war,  several  captives  were  sacrifised  to 
the  manes  of  the  departed  hero ;  so  in  the  place  above, 
the  mean-BOuled,  ferocious  demon,  Achilles,  is  repre- 
sented sacrifising  twelve  Trojan  captives  to  the  ghost 
of  his  friend  Patrodes.  Urns  containing  the  ashes 
and  half  calcined  bones  of  the  dead  occur  frequently 
in  burrows  or  tumuli  in  this  country;  most  of  them, 
no  doubt,  the  work  of  the  Bomans.  But  all  ancient 
nations,  in  fimeral  matters,  have  nearly  the  same 
rites." — J)r,  A,  Clarke, 


"  Postquam  conlapsi  dneres  et  flamma  quievet." —  Virg.  ^n, 
vi.  226. 

"  Avrap  hrh  Kara  irvp  €Kd'rj,  Kal  <f>Xb^  triapdvBrf" — JSbm, 
Iliad,  ix.  212. 

Virgil  translates  Homer  in  these  words.  Thus 
Virgil :  *  ^  When  the  ashes  had  collapsed,  and  the  flame 
had  rested."  Homer  thus:  "When  the  fire  was 
burned  down,  and  the  flame  was  grown  languid." 

IV.  B.C.  914. — Jehoshaphatf  the  son  of  Asa,  began 
to  reign  over  Judah.  He  strengthened  himself 
against  Israel.  He  placed  forces  in  aU  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  cities  of  Ephraim,  which  his  father 
had  taken.  Jehoshaphat  so  walked  in  the  way  of  his 
father  (forefather)  David,  that  all  Judah  brought 
presents  to  him,  and  he  had  riches  and  honour  in 
abundance.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  sent  to 
his  princes  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judedi.  He  sent 
Levites,  and,  with  them,  Elishama  and  Jehoram, 
priests.  They  taught  in  Judah.  They  had  the  book 
of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them.  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  fell  upon  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  which 
were  round  about  Judah,  so  that  they  made  no  war 
against  Jehoshaphat.  The  Philistines  brought  pre- 
sents and  tribute  of  silver  to  Jehoshaphat.  The 
Arabians  brought  flocks  to  Imn,  seven  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  rams,  and  seven  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  he  goats.  Jehoshaphat  became  very  great. 
He  built  in  Judah  castles  and  cities  of  stone.  He 
had  business  extensively  in  the  cities  of  Judah.  The 
men  of  war,  and  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  were  in 
Jerusalem.  1 .  Adnah  had  under  his  command  three 
hundred  thousand  men  of  valour.  2.  Jehohanan  had 
two  himdred  and  eighty  thousand  men  of  valour.  3. 
Amasiah,  the  son  of  Zichvi,  ''  who  willingly  offered 
himself  to  the  Lord,"  had  imder  his  command  two 
hundred  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour.     Of  Ben- 

i'amin — 4.  Eliada  had  under  his  command  two 
Lundred  thousand  men  armed  with  bow  and  shield. 
5.  Jehozabad  had  imder  his  command  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  men  ready  prepared  for  war. 
These  waited  on  the  king,  besides  those  whom  the 
king  put  in  the  fenced  cities  throughout  all  Judah. 

B.O.  897. — Jehoshaphat  had  riches  and  honour  in 
abundance.  He  joined  affinity  with  the  house  of 
Ahab.  He  took  Ahab's  daughter  AthaHah  to  be  wife 
to  his  son  Joram.  After  certain  years  he  went  down, 
B.C.  897,  to  Ahab,  to  Samaria.  Ahab  killed  sheep 
and  oxen  in  abundance  for  Jehoshaphat  and  for  the 
people  who  accompanied  him.  Ahab  persuaded  him 
to  go  up  with  him  to  Eamoth-Qilead,  to  recover  it 
from  Benhidad,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  it.  In  the  battle  Ahab  was  in  disguise. 
Jehoshaphat  was  in  his  robes.  Benhadad  had  com- 
manded, "Fight  only  with  the  king  of  Israel." 
Jehoshaphat  was  pursued.  He  cried  out.  ''  The 
Lord  helped  him."  '*  God  moved  his  pursuers  to 
depart  from  him."  **  A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at 
a  venture,  and  smote  Ahab  between  the  joints  of  the 
harness."  "  About  the  time  of  the  sun  going  down 
Ahab  died." — 2nd  Chron.  xviii. 

B.C.  914.— ''Jehoshaphat,  theson  Asa,  began  toreign 
over  Judali  in  t^e  fourth  year  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel. 
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hhoAMpkat  WM  Onrty  ssd  fire  jesn  old  when  he 
began  to  reign.  He  reigned  twenty  and  fire  yean 
in  JeniMkni.  Hit  mMher'e  name  was  Az&bah«  the 
daughter  of  ShilhL''— Iti  £im^  ^^^  41-42. 

B.C.  91^, — '^TherewaethennokinginEdom.'^  A 
deputy  wae  king,  Jehoehaphat  made  ahipe  of  Thar- 
flhiah  to  go  to  Ophir  for jzold.  They  went  not.  The 
nhipa  were  broten  at  Bdon-Geber.  Ahariah.  the 
ton  of  Ahab,  said  to  Jeho<»haphat,  "  Let  my  serrants 
go  with  thy  eerranta  in  the  ahipe.''  Jehoehaphat 
would  not.  Jehoshaphat  slept  with  his  fathers,  and 
was  boried  with  his  fathers  in  the  dty  of  Dayid  his 
father;  and  Jehonun,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead." — 
IH  King$  xjoL  47-60. 

y.  B.C.  8^9. — Jehoshaphat  had  sons  besides  Jeho- 
ram,  the  eldest^  to  whom  he  gave  the  kingdom.  The 
names  of  his  other  sons  are  (1)  Asariah,  ^2^  Jehiel, 
^Z,  Zechariah,  (4)  Michael,  (6,  Shephatiah.  To  these 
fire  sons  their  father,  Jehoshaphat,  gare  great  gifts 
of  silver,  and  gold,  and  predous  things,  with  fenced 
cities  in  Jndah. 

B,C«  892, — Jehoram  was  thirty  and  two  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign.  He  reigned  eig^t  years  in 
Jerusalem.  Athaliah  was  his  wi^.  He  was  led  by 
her  to  follow  the  ritualism  of  Ahab  and  of  Jezebel 
The  Lord  had  promised  to  give  a  light  to  David  and 
to  his  sons  for  erer.  Themore  the  Lord  wonld  not 
deetroT  the  hoose  of  David. 

In  his  days,  the  Edomites,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Isaac  to  his  son  Esau,  revoltea  from  imder 
the  dominion  of  Jndah,  and  made  a  king  for  them- 
selves. Jehoram  endeavoured  to  surprise  the 
Edomites.  He  was  surrounded.  He  cut  his  way 
throufidi.  Thus  the  Edomites  obtained  their  freedom, 
libniui,  a  city  and  territoiy  south,  or  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  revolted  at  the  same  time.  These  misfortunes 
were  providential  visitations  of  the  Lord  as  punish- 
ments for  the  sins  of  false  and  idolatrous  worship 
cultivated  by  Jehoram  amongst  his  subjects,  aided 
and  abetted  bv  his  wife  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  of  Jezebel.  The  "  light "  which  &e  Lord 
promised  to  David  may  be  a  descendant  of  David  to 
reign  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  stated  that  Elijah,  the  i>rophet,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  stating  that  Jehoram 
had  not  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  Jehoshaphat, 
but  had  gone  in  the  idolatrous  way  of  the  house  of 
Ahab;  that  Jehoram  should  feel  sickness,  so  that 
his  bowels  should  fall  out.  The  Philistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ethiopians,  were,  by  divine  Provi- 
dence, "  stirred  up  "  against  Jehoram.  These  enemies 
inva^led  the  dominion  of  Jehoram.  They  carried 
away  all  his  substance,  also  his  sons  and  his  wives. 
The^  left  to  him  only  one  son,  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest 
of  his  sons. 

After  all  this,  the  Lord  smote  him  in  his  bowels 
with  an  incurable  disease.  After  the  end  of  two 
years  his  bowels  fell  out.  He  died  of  sore  diseases. 
11  is  people  made  no  burning  for  him,  like  to  the 
burning  of  his  fathers.  He  was  thirty-two  years  old 
when  he  besan  to  reign.  Ho  reigned  eight  years. 
He  died.  Ifo  man  regretted  the  departure  £rom  this 
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of  Jehonnn,  king  of  Jndah.  They  buried  him  in 
the  city  of  David,  but  no(  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings. 

VL  B.C.  88o.    AimUk,  called  also  Mtoahai,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Jidioram.  and  the  only  son  living 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jdiorsm,  for  the  Arabians 
!  had  slain  all  the  sons  of  Jdioram  and  AthA^Hftli^ 
except  Jehoahaz,  called  also  .Ahariah.     When  Jeho- 
ram came  to  the  throne,  after  his  Other's  death,  he 
I  slew  all  his  brethren.     Wheths  his  wife,  Athaliah, 
may  have  advised  this  deed  of  blood  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vexy  probable  matter  from  her  conduct 
j  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Jehoram.    In  2nd 
I  Kim09  u.  2,  Elijah  had  been  translated  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaphat,  the  father  of  Jehoram.     How  oomd 
Elijahsendaletter  to  him?    Some  think  that  Elijah 
sent  the  letter  from  heaven  to  lum.     Others  think 
that  Elijah  left  the  letter  with  Elisha  to  be  sent  to 
Jehoram  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  the  letter  was 
written  in  f  oresisht  of  what  would  be  the  conduct 
and  the  fate  of  Jehonm.    Others  think  that  Elijah 
is  put  here  for  "raialiii^     Others  think  that  the  Elijah 
who  sent  the  letter  to  Jehoram  was  another  prophet, 
having  the  name  only  of  the  Elijah  who  was  trans- 
lated.    Dr.  Kennioott  contends  that  Elisha  was  the 
writer.      Our  margin  says,  the  letter  was  written 
before  Elijah's  assumption,  and  refers  to  2nd  Kingt 
u.  1. 

Ahaziah  was  forty-two  yean  old  when  he  b^an  to 
reign.    He  reigned  one  year  in  Jerusalem.     His 
mother's  name  was  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  of  JesebeL    Her  father,  Ahab,  was  the  son  of 
Omri.    Athaliah  was  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Omri.    Athaliah  counselled  her 
son  to  do  wickedly.     He  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
house  of  Ahab.     Alutg^Ali^  or  Jehoahaz,  or  Azariah, 
went  to  see  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  when  Jehoram 
went  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  the  wounds  which  the 
Syrians  had  given  to  him  at  Bamoih-Gilead.    This 
visit  cost  Ahaziah  his  life.    Jehu  slew  Jehoram,  and 
caused  AliRjnRii  ^  \^  slain.    Jehu  ordered  all  the 
brethren  of  Aliagiali  to  be  shun,  that  is,  the  sons  of 
the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  for  the  Arabians  had  slain 
his  brethren.    Ahaziah  hid  himself  in  Samaria.     He 
was  discovered  and  brought  to  Jehu,  who  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death.    They  buried  him,  in  honour  of 
his  fatner  Jehoshaphat.     *'  He  fled  to  Megiddo  and 
died  there."     ''  His  servants  carried  him  in  a  chariot 
to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  him  in  his  sepulchre  with 
his  fathers,   in  the  dty  of   David."     This  is  the 
account  given  in  2nd  K%ng%  ix.  27. 

Yll.  B.O.  884 — .Athaliah  learned  that  her  son 
Ahaziah  was  slain.  She  consulted  her  own  ambition, 
and  determined  to  make  herself  queen.  She  destroyed 
all  the  seed  roval,  though  they  were  the  children  of 
her  own  son,  Ahft^'Rh^  and,  consequently,  her  own 
grandchildren.  Ahaziah  had  a  sister,  Jehoshabeath, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Jehoida.  She  stole  the  youngest 
son  of  Ahaziah  and  hid  him  from  Athaliah.  He  was 
lud*with  them  in  the  house  of  Otod,  for  or  during  six 
years. 

The  age  of  Ahaziah  is  stated  to  be  forty-two  when 
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he  began  to  reign. — 2nd  Vhron.  rxii.  2.  In  2nd  Kingi 
yiii.  26,  his  ag^  is  stated  to  be  twenty-two  years. 
Alia2dah  might  have  been  twenty-two  years  old. 
Perhaps  the  numeral  letters  in  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts may  hare  led  to  this  erroneous  statement  in 
the  2nd  Booh  of  Chronicles. 

VUJL.  B.C.  878. — Joash  was  seven  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign.  His  aunt  and  his  unde  saved  his 
life ;  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  Athaliah's  reign, 
Jehoiada  and  his  friends  formed  a  powerful  interest  in 
Judah,  and  collected  a  great  assembly  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Jehoiada  made  known  to  them  Joash, 
the  son  of  Ahaziah,  their  former  king.  He  was 
crowned  king  of  Judah  in  the  temple.  Athaliah 
came  into  the  temple,  and  saw  the  assembly  engaged 
in  the  crowning  of  the  child.  She  exclaimed, 
'^  Treason."  Jehoiada  ordered  the  guards  to  carry 
her  beyond  the  ranges,  and  to  slay  her.  The  guards 
obeyed.  They  slew  her  by  the  horse  gate  of  the 
king's  house.  In  the  seventh  year  of  J^u,  king  of 
Israel,  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  began  to  reign  in  Jeru- 
salem. He  reigned  forty  years  in  Jerusalem.  TTia 
mother's  name  was  Zibla,  of  Beersha.  During  the 
life  of  Jehoiada  his  conduct  was  good.  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada  his  conduct  was  bad.  Thus  his 
reign  is  divided  into  two  parts,  good  and  bad. 

1.  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  aid  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  all  his  days  in  which  Jehoiada,  the  priest,  in- 
structed him.  But  the  high  places  were  not  taken 
away.  The  people  stOl  sacrinced  and  burnt  incense 
in  high  places.  Joash  made  a  law  that  the  priests 
should  receive  aU  things  dedicated  for  Uie  repairs  of 
the  temple.  However,  in  the  three-and-twentieth 
year  of  Idng  Jehoash,  the  priests  had  not  repaired 
the  breaches  of  the  house.  The  king,  Joash,  called 
for  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  and  other  priests, 
and  inquired,  "  Why  repair  ye  not  the  breaches  of 
the  house?"  Jehoiada,  the  hi^h-priest,  took  a  chest, 
and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside  the 
altar  on  the  ri^t  side,  as  one  cometh  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  The  king's  scribe  and  the  high-priest 
came  to  the  house  at  certain  times,  put  the  money  in 
bags,  and  told  the  money  which  was  found  in  the 
hoiLse  of  the  Lord.  They  paid  out  of  this  money  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  house, 
and  the  overseers  of  the  workmen,  carpenters  and 
builders,  masons  and  hewers  of  stone.  They  bought 
timber  and  hewed  stone,  and  paid  all  expenses  by  the 
money  left  at  their  disposal  by  the  persons  who 
willingly  offered  their  money  to  GK>d  in  the  chest 
which  Jehoiada  had  placed  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  However, 
certain  things  were  not  made  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  such  as  (1)  bowls  of  silver,  (2)  snuffers,  (3) 
basons,  (4)  trumpets,  (5)  vessels  of  gold,  (6)  or  vessels 
of  silver.  The  money  brought  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  did  not  purchase  any  of  these  things.  They 
repaired  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  paid  the  work- 
men out  of  the  money  found  in  the  chest.  They  did 
not  reckon  with  the  men  to  whom  they  gave  the 
monev  to  be  given  to  the  workmen,  ''  for  they  dealt 
faithfully."    The  trespass  money  and  the  sin  money 


was  not  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  This 
money  was  the  property  of  the  priests. 

JSazaelf  king  of  Syria^  made  an  expedition  against 
GFath.  Jerusalem  lay  in  his  road.  He  determined 
to  make  an  attack  upon  Jerusalem.  Joash  bought 
off  Hazael.  How?  Joash  took  all  the  hallowed 
things  which  Jehoshaphat,  and  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah, 
his  fathers,  kings  of  Judah,  had  dedicated,  and  his 
own  hallowed  uungs,  and  all  the  gold  which  was 
found  in  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  to  Hazael,  king  of 
Syria.  So  Hazael,  kiug  of  Syria,  went  away  from 
Jerusalem,     b.o.  840. 

2.  Ten  years  before  the  invasion  by  Hazael^  Jehoiada, 
the  high  priest,  waxed  old  and  cQed,  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  tnirty  years,  b.o.  850.  They  buried  him  in 
the  city  of  David  among  the  kines,  because  he  had  done 
good  in  Israel,  both  toward  Gt>d  and  toward  his  house. 

B.C.  840. — After  the  death  of  Jehoiada  the  princes  of 
Judah  made  obeisance  to  the  kiug.  The  king 
hearkened  unto  them.  What  was  the  result  ?  They 
left  the  house  of  the  Lord  GK>d  of  their  fathers. 
They  served  groves  and  idols.  Wrath  came  upon 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  this  their  trespass.  The 
Lord  sent  prophets  to  them,  but  they  would  not  hear. 
*'  The  Spirit  of  Hie  Lord  came  upon  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest.  (Zechariah  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Jehoiada,  in  the  high  priesthood). 
He  stood  above  the  people  and  said  unto  them, 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Why  transgress  ye  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  that  ye  oannot  prosper? 
Because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  for- 
saken you.' " 

They  conspired  against  Zechariah,  and,  at  the 
commandment  of  the  king,  they  stoned  him  with 
stones  that  he  died. 

Thus  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  became  a  monster  in  in- 

fratitude,  and  remembered  not  the  kindness  of 
ehoiada,  the  father  of  Zechariah,  but  slew  his  son, 
Zechariah,  the  high-priest.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
B.C.  832,  Hazael  made  his  invasion,  and  was  bought 
off  bv  Joash.  The  former  statement  of  Hazael's 
invasion  is  from  2nd  Kings  xii.  17-18.  In  2nd  Chron. 
xxiv.,  this  invasion  is  thus  described :  **  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  host  of  Syrians  came  up  against  him 
(Joash).  They  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
They  destroyed  all  the  princes  of  the  people  from 
among  the  people.  They  sent  all  the  spoil  of  them  to 
the  king  of  Damascus.  The  Syrian  army  was  a 
small  company  of  men.    The  Lord  delivered  a  veiy 

freat  host  mto  their  hand."  Why  ?  "  Because  they 
ad  forsaken  the  Lord  Gk)d  of  their  fathers."  **  So 
they  executed  iudgment  against  Joash."  The  in- 
vaders left  Joash  in  fi;Teat  diseases.  His  own  servants 
then  conspired  against  Joash,  for  the  blood  of  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest.  They  slew  him  in 
his  bed.  He  died.  Tuey  buried  him  in  the  city  of 
David.  They  buried  him  not  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings.  The  names  of  those  who  conspired  against 
him  are— 1.  Zabad,  the  son  of  Shimeath,  an  Am- 
monitess;  and  2.  Jehosabad,  the  son  of  Shimrith, 
a  Moabitess. 
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IX.  Amoiiah,  the  s<m  of  JoasH,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
B.C.  839. — ^Amaziah  was  twenty  and  five  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign.  He  reigned  twenty  and 
nine  years  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's  name  was 
Jehoaddan,  of  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  he  felt  him- 
self established  in  his  Mngdom,  he  slew  his  servants 
who  had  killed  the  king,  his  father.  He  did  not 
slay  their  children.  He  obeyed  the  law  of  Moses, 
where  the  Lord  commanded,  sa3ring,  '*The  fathers 
shall  not  die  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the 
children  die  for  the  fathers,  but  every  man  shall  die 
for  his  own  sin,"  (die,  be  put  to  deatii). — BetU.  xxiv. 
16.  Amaziah  reorg^anised  the  army,  which  must  have 
been  sadly  demoralised.  In  Judah  and  Benjamin 
he  numbered  them  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  and  found  them  '*  three  hundred  thousand 
choice  men,  able  to  so  forth  to  war,  men  who  could 
handle  spear  and  shield." 

For  one  hundred  ttdents  of  silver  he  hired  out  of 
Israel  one  hundred  thousand  mighty  men  of  vtdour. 

A  man  of  (Jod  came  to  him  and  said,  **  0  king,  let 
not  the  army  of  Israel  go  with  thee.  The  Lord  is 
not  with  Israel — ^with  s3l  the  children  of  Hlphraim 
(otherwise  calledj.  If  you  go  with  the  Israelitish 
army,  in  company  with  your  own,  to  battle,  God 
shall  make  thee  fall  before  the  enemv,  for  God  hath 
power  to  help  and  to  cast  down."  Amaziah  replied, 
"  What  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents  which  I 
have  given  to  the  army  of  Israel  ?  "  The  man  of  God 
answered,  "  The  Lord  is  able  to  give  to  thee  much 
more  than  this."  Amaziah  separated  the  Israelitish 
army  from  his  own.  Their  anger  was  kindled 
against  Judah.  They  returned  home  in  great  anger. 
Amaziah  made  an  expedition  against  Seir,  the  capital 
of  Edom.  He  slew  ten  thousand  men,  and  carried 
away  captive  ten  thousand  men.  They  carried  these 
captives  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  cast  them  down,  so  they 
were  broken  to  pieces.  His  dismissed  soldiers,  the 
Israelites,  fell  upon  the  cities  of  Judah,  from 
Samaria  to  Beth-horan  (southward),  and  smote  three 
thousand  of  them,  and  took  much  spoil.  Amaziah 
brought  from  Seir  the  gods  of  the  Edomites,  whom 
he  had  conquered.  He  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods, 
and  bowed  down  to  them,  and  offered  incense 
unto  them.  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  him.  The  Lord  sent  a  prophet  to  him.  He 
asked  Amaziah,  Why  he  had  acted  so  ?  Why  bring 
the  gods  from  Seir,  the  gods  who  could  not  deliver 
their  own  people  out  of  thy  hands  ? 

The  king  asked  the  prophet,  "  Art  thou  made  of 
the  king's  counsel  ?  Forbear.  Why  shouldest  thou 
be  smitten  ?"  The  prophet  did  forbear  at  the  king's 
command,  but  delivered  his  message  to  Amaziah, 
"  I  know  that  God  hath  determined  to  destroy  thee, 
because  thou  hast  done  this,  and  hast  not  hearkened 
unto  my  counsel."  Amaziah  took  other  counsel  than 
that  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  prophet.  He 
determined  to  go  to  war  with  flie  king  of  Israel, 
Joash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Jehu. 
Amaziah  sent  a  hostile  message  to  Joash,  in  these 
words :  "  Come,  let  us  see  one  another  in  the  face." 
Joash  sent  to  Amaziah  a  wise  answer  in  these  words: 
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**  The  thistle  which  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar 
which  was  in  Lebanon,  saying,  '  Give  thy  daughter 
to  my  son  to  wife.'  And  there  passed  by  a  wild 
beast  which  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trode  down  the 
thistle."  **  Thou  sayest,  lo !  thou  hast  smitten  the 
Edomites,  and  thy  heart  lifteth  thee  up  to  boast ; 
abide  now  at  home ;  why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to 
thy  hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou  and 
Judah  with  thee?" 

Amft^ftb  would  not  hear.  God  made  him  obstinate, 
that  he  might  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  people  with  him,  **  because  they  went 
after  the  gods  of  Edom."  So  Joash  and  Amaziah 
''saw  one  another  in  the  face"  at  Beth-Sh^mesh,  in 
Judah.  Judah  was  put  to  the  worst  before  Israel. 
Judah  fled,  every  man  to  his  tent.  Joash  took  Ama- 
ziah and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  brake  down 
the  wall  of  Jeruscdem  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to 
the  comer  gate,  four  hundred  cubits.  Joash  carried 
with  him  to  Samaria,  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the 
vessels  which  were  found  in  the  house  of  God,  with. 
Obededom,  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and 
the  hostages.  Obededom  and  his  descendcmts  were 
appointed  as  g^uardians  of  the  house  of  Azuppim, 
or  collections. — 1st  Chron.  xxvi.  15.  Amaziah,  the 
son  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  lived  after  the  death  of 
Joash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel,  fifteen  years. 
However,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Amaziah. 
He  had  turned  away  from  God;  and  God  had  turned 
away  from  tdm.  Amaziah  learned  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him.  He  fled  to  Lachish, 
a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah.  The  conspirators  sent 
to  Lachish  after  Amaziah  and  slew  him  there.  ' '  They 
brought  him  upon  horses,  and  buried  him  with  luia 
fathers  in  the  city  of  Judah."  **  He  was  buried  in 
Jeruscdem,  with  his  fathers,  in  the  city  of  David." 

X.  B.C.  810. — Utziah  was  sixteen  years  of  age. — ^The 
conspirators  who  murdered  his  father  made  Uzziah 
king  in  the  room  of  his  father  Amaziah.  All  the 
people  of  Judah  united  in  making  Uzziah  king  of 
Judah.  In  2nd  Kings  ziv.  2,  Uzziah  is  called  Aza- 
riah.  He  built  or  rebidlt  Elath,  a  city  on  the  east- 
em  branch  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  branch  was  called 
the  Gulf  of  Elam,  or  the  Elamite  Gulf.  Elath  be- 
longed to  the  Edomites.  It  may  have  suffered  much 
in  the  late  war.  Uzziah,  or  Azariab  (for  he  has 
both  names,  indeed,  diverse  names),  rebuilt  and  re- 
stored this  city  to  the  dominion  of  Judah,  so  that  it 
continued  in  the  possession  of  Judah  after  the  king 
had  slept  with  his  fathers.  He  reigned  fifty  and 
two  years  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's  name  was 
Jecoliah  of  Jerusalem. 

Uzziah  sought  God  in  the  days  of  Zachariah  (an 
unknown  prophet),  who  had  knowledge  in  the  visions 
of  God.  As  long  as  Uzziah  sought  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  made  him  to  prosper. 

He  warred  against  the  Philistines.  He  brake 
down — (1)  the  wall  of  Gath,  (2)  the  wall  of  Jabneh; 
and  (3)  the  wall  of  Ashdod.  He  built  cities  about 
Ashdod,  and  among  the  Philistines.  God  helped 
him  against  the  Philistines  and  against  the  Arabians 
who  dwelt  in  Gur-baal  and  the  Mehunim.    '*  And 
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the  word  of  the  Lord  helped  him  against  the  Philis- 
tines, and  against  the  Arabians  who  dwelt  in  Gerar 
(a  city  of  the  Philistines),  and  in  the  plains  of  Meun.*' 
— Targum.    These  are  supposed  to  be  the  Arabs  who 
are  called,  The  Meuneans,  or  Mimites,  or  Mennites." 
— Dr,  A.  Clarke.    The  Ammonites  gave  gifts  to  Uz- 
ziah.     His  name  spread  abroad  to  the  entering  in  of 
Egypt.     He  built  and  fortified  towers  in  Jerusalem, 
one  at  the  comer  gate,  one  at  the  valley  gate,  and 
one  at  the  turning  of  the  wall.     He  built  towers  in 
the  desert  for  the  defence  of  his  flocks,  of  his  shep- 
herds, and  of  his  husbandmen.     He  digged  many 
wells.     He  had  much  cattle  in  the  low  country  and 
in  the  plains.    He  had  husbandmen  and  vine-dressers 
in  the  mountains  and  in  Carmel.     Calmet  remarks 
that  there  were  two  Carmels  in  Judah,  one  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  where  Nabal  lived;  and  the  other  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  to  Eishon. 
(Biver  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  discharges  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  PtoUmaiSy  or  Aecho^  in  the 
tribe  of  Ashur.     Accho  was  named  Ptolemais  after 
one  of  the  Ptolemies).    Both  Carmels  were  fertile  in 
vines.     Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  loved  husbandly.     He 
was  not  inattentive  to  the  arrangements  of  his  mili- 
tary.    He  had  two  thousand  six  hundred  chiefs  over 
his  army.     The  army  contained  three  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  ^307,500).     The 
king  attended  to  the  manufacture  oi  implements  of 
war  for  his  army:  1.  shields;  2.  spears;  3.  helmets; 
4.  habergeons;  5.  bows;  6.  slings.    He  made  engines 
on  the  walls,  on  the  towers,  on  the  bulwarks,  to 
shoot  arrows  and  great  stones.     His  fame  spread  far 
abroad.     He  was  marvellously  helped  till  he  was 
strong.     When  he  became  strong  ne  was  lifted  up 
to  his  destruction.     He  transgressed  against  God. 
He  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  to  bum  incense 
upon  the  altar  of  incense.    Azariah,  the  high-priest, 
and  four  score  priests  of  the  Lord,  aU  valiant  men, 
went  into  the  temple  after  the  king  Uzziah.    They 
withstood  the  king.     They  told  the  king  that  the 
office  of  burning  incense  did  not  belong  to  him,  but 
to  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (descendants  of 
Aaron),  who  are  consecrated  to  bum  incense.     **  Go 
out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou  has  trespassed;  neither 
shall  it  be  for  thine  honour  from  the  Lord  God." 
Uzziah  was  angry.     '^He  held  a  censer,  intending  to 
bum  incense,  while  he  was  wroth.     The  leprosy  rose 
up  in  his  forehead  before  the  priests,  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  from  beside  the  incense  altar."  The  priests 
thrust  out  Uzziah.     He  hastened  his  departure  from 
the  temple,  because  he  felt  the  leprosy. 

Uzziah  was  a  leper  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
dwelt  in  a  separate  house,  because  he  was  a  leper. 
He  was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Jotham, 
his  son,  was  appointed  regent.  Jotham,  his  son,  was 
over  the  king's  house.  He  judged  the  people  of  the 
land.  Isaiah  the  prophet  wrote  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah. 

iJzziah  slept  with  his  fathers.  They  buried  him 
with  his  fathers,  in  the  field  of  the  burial  which 
belonged  to  the  kings.  For  they  said^  ''He  is  a 
leper."    Therefore,  he  was  not  buried  in  the  com- 


mon burial  place  of  the  kings.  The  leprosy  would 
defile  it. 

XI.  B.C.  758. — Jotham  was  twenty  and  five  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign.  He  reigned  sixteen 
years  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's  name  was  Jerii- 
shah,  the  daughter  of  Zadok. 

On  the  subject  of  the  leprosy  of  Jotham's  father, 
Uzziah,  opinions  of  opposite  natures  are  suggested. 
These  opinions  take  the  same  starting  point:  ''  Is  it 
lawful?"  The  question  has  been  determined  by  a 
miracle,  namely,  the  sudden  affliction  by  leprosy 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  who,  in  his  pride,  assumed 
an  office  not  assigned  to  him.  His  office  was  secular. 
The  office  of  the  priesthood  was  spiritual.  God 
would  have  the  secular  service  rendered  to  him. 
Gt)d  would  have  the  spiritual  service  rendered  to  him. 
But  each  service  rendered  by  responsible  persons, 
ordained  and  consecrated  to  these  respective  offices. 
In  this  world  we  cannot  have  irresponsible  officers. 
The  extreme  opinions  on  this  most  important  subject 
have  been  exemplified  in  all  ages,  but  especially  in 
the  period  of  the  last  three  centuries.  In  these  cen- 
turies all  opinions  on  church  matters,  both  secular  as 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  spiritual  as 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  have  been  expressed 
in  word  and  in  action.  The  practice  has  proved 
that  parties,  without  controversy,  have  adopted  a 
system.  In  the  last  century,  the  liberty  of  prophe- 
Byiae  was  asserted,  and  maintained  and  practised. 
Li  the  present  century,  the  nineteenth,  1877,  the 
liberty  of  prophes3ring  is  established.  Societies  of 
Christians  have  existed,  do  exist,  and  will  exist,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  blessing.  The  author, 
who  felt  strongly  on  the  exclusiveness  of  episcopal 
ordination,  and  who  always  adhered  to  this  mode  of 
church  government,  has,  in  his  own  poetic  strain,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  on  ihe  subject: — 

"  Btit  now  the  warm  enthusiast  oriee, 

The  offioe  to  myself  I  take ; 
Offering  the  christian  sacrifice^ 

Myself  a  lawful  priest  I  make ; 
To  me  this  honour  appertains, 

No  need  of  man  ifnien  God  ordains.** 
Tke  oppoiiie. 
**  Tho*  kings  may  not  so  far  presume^ 

Tis  no  presumption  in  a  clown. 
And  lo !  without  a  call  from  Rome, 

My  flail  of  honour  I  lay  down ; 
And  if  my  order*8  name  ye  seek. 

Come,  see  a  new  Melchisedek.** 
'*  Ye  upstart  (men  made)  priests,  your  sentence  know. 

The  marks  ye  can  no  longer  hide ; 
Your  daring  deeds  too  plainly  show 

The  loathsome  leprosy  of  pride ; 
And  if  ye  still  your  crime  deny, 

Who  lepers  uve,  shall  lepers  die.** 

Ghasubb  Wbslxt. 

**  This  is  very  severe,  but  applies  to  every  man 
who,  through  pride,  presumption,  or  the  desire  of 
gain,  enters  into  the  priest's  office,  though  he  have 
the  utmost  authority  which  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
officer  can  confer." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

In  the  second  year  of  Pekah,  the  son  of  Bemaliah, 
king  of  Israel,  began  Jotham,  the  son  of  Uzziah, 
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king  of  Judah,  to  rei^.  He  walked  in  the  ngkt 
way,  in  which  his  father  Uzziah  had  walked.  The 
high  places  were  not  removed.  Jotham  built  the 
higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  **  In  those  days 
the  Lord  began  to  send  against  Judah,  Bezin,  the 
king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  me  son  of  Bemaliah,  king 
of  IsraeL  Jotham  dept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  with  his  fathers,  in  the  dty  of  Dayid,  his 
father.  And  Ahaz,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead." 
See  2nd  King*  xv. 

Jotham  cud  not  go  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  as 
his  father  had  done,  to  his  own  undoing.  On  the 
wall  of  Ophel  (the  town)  he  built  much.  He  built 
cities  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  the  forests 
he  built  castles  and  towers.  He  fought  and  con- 
quered the  Ammonites.  In  that  same  year  the 
children  of  Ammon  gave  to  Jotham  one  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat, 
and  ten  thousand  measures  of  barley.  This  payment 
was  continued  during  three  years.  ''  So  Jotham 
became  miehty,  because  he  prepared  his  ways  before 
the  Lord  his  God.  Jotham  was  tweniy  and  five 
years  old  when  he  be&;an  to  reign.  He  reigned  six- 
teen years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  forty-one  years 
old  when  ho  died.  Jotham  slept  with  his  fathers. 
They  buried  him  in  the  dty  of  of  David.  And  Ahaz, 
his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead." — 2nd  Chron.  xxvii. 

XH.  B.C.  741. — ^Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign.  He  reigned  sixteen  years  in 
Jerusalem.  He  did  not  that  which  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  Uke  to  David  his  famer.  He 
walked  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  made 
also  molten  images  for  Baalim.  He  burnt  incense 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his 
children  in  the  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen,  whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out  before  the 
children  of  Israel.  He  offered  sacrifices,  and  he 
burnt  incense  in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and 
under  every  green  tree." — 2nd  Chron.  xxviii.  1-4. 

<<  There  is  a  most  remarkable  addition  here  in  the 
Ghaldee,  which  I  shall  give  at  length:  "  Ahaz  burnt 
his  children  in  the  fire,  but  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
^our  SavumrJ,  snatched  Hezekiah  horn  among  them, 
for  it  was  manifest  before  the  Lord,  that  the  three 
righteous  men,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah, 
were  to  proceed  from  him;  who  should  deliver  up 
their  bodies  that  they  might  be  cast  into  a  burning 
fiery  furnace,  on  account  of  the  great  and  glorious 
name  (name  of  God — Jehovahjy  and  from  which  fire 
they  should  escape.  First. — Abram  escaped  from  the 
furnace  of  ^q  among  the  Chaldeans,  into  which  he 
had  been  cast  by  Nimrod,  because  he  would  not 
worship  their  idols.  Secondly, — Tamar  escaped  burn- 
ing in  the  house  of  judgment  of  Judah,  who  had  said, 
**  Bring  her  out  that  she  may  he  humt.^^  Thirdly, — 
Metekiah,  the  son  of  Aha%,  escaped  from  the  burning, 
when  Ahaz,  his  father,  cast  him  into  the  vaUey  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom,  on  the  altar  of  Tophet.  Fourthly, — 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  escaped  from  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon.  Fifthly. — Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedek,  the 
high-priest,  escaped  when  the  impious  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar  naa  cast  mm  mto  a  Duminfi^  nerv  romaoe, 
with  Achaab,  the  son  of  Kalia,  and  Zedekialiy  the 
son  of  Maaseiah,  the  false  prophet.  They  were  con- 
sumed bv  fire.  But  Joshua,^  the  son  of  Josedek, 
escaped,  Decause  of  his  righteousness." — Dr.  A.  Clarke 
gives  this  quotation  from  the  Chaldee. 

**  Wherefore,  the  Lord  his  Gk)d  delivered  Ahaz  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria."  The  Syrians  carried 
into  captivity  a  great  multitude  of  &e  conquered 
subjects  of  Ahaz.  The  Lord  ^delivered  Ahaz  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  the  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Judah  (Ahaz^  with  great  slaugfiter. 
Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,  idng  of  Israel,  slew,  in 
Judah,  one  hundred  and  tweniy  mousand  in  one  day, 
all  valiant  men.  The  Lord  permitted  this  calamity, 
because  Ahaz  and  his  subjects  had  forsaken  the  liord 
their  God — ^the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers. 

Zichri,  a  mighty  man  of  Ephraim,  slew  Maaseiah^ 
the  king's  son,  and  Azrikam,  the  governor  of  the 
house,  and  Elkanah,  who  was  next  to  the  king.  The 
children  of  Israel  carried  awa^  captive  (S  their 
brethren  of  Judah  and  of  Benjamin  two  hundred 
thousand  women,  sons,  and  daughters,  and  broog-ht 
much  spoil  with  them  to  Samaria. 

A  prophet  of  the  Lord,  whose  name  was  Oded,  met 
the  army  of  Israel  when  they  returned  in  triumph  to 
Samaria.  He  told  the  army  that  the  Lord  was  angry 
with  Judah,  and  had,  therefore,  delivered  Judali  into 
their  hands.  "  Ye  have  slain  them  in  a  rage  which 
reacheth  up  to  heaven."  He  exhorted  them  to  release 
the  captives :  **  For  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  you."  This  address  influenced  the  heads  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim — 1,  Azariah,  the  son  of  Johanan; 
2,  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Meshillemoth;  3,  and  Jeze- 
Hah,  the  son  of  Shallum;  4,  and  Amasa,  the  son  of 
Hadlai,  stood  up  against  them  who  came  from  the 
war.  They  told  to  them,  "  Ye  intend  to  add  to  our 
sin  and  to  our  trespass,  for  our  trespass  is  great,  and 
there  is  fierce  wrath  against  Israel."  Uliese  men 
prevailed  by  their  address.  The  men  of  war  left  the 
captives  and  the  spoil  before  the  princes  and  all  the 
congregation.  The  princes  and  the  congregation 
treated  the  captives  with  charitable  kindinesft  and 
hospitality,  and  conveyed  them  to  Jericho,  and  then 
the  captives  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

At  this  time  Ahaz  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
help  him.  For  the  Edomites  had  again  smitten 
Judah,  and  carried  away  captives  the  south  of  Judah. 
The  Philistines  also  had  iQvaded  and  had  taken  the 
following  towns: — (1)  Beth-sh^mesh,  (2)  Ajalon,  (3) 
Gederoth,  (4)  Shocho,  with  its  villages;  {5)  Timnath, 
with  its  villages;  (6)  Ginzo,  with  its  villages.  In 
these  towns  and  villages  the  Philistines  dwelt  and 
governed.  The  sin  of  Ahaz  brought  these  calamities 
upon  his  country.  The  Lord  brought  Judah  low  on 
accoimt  of  the  sins  of  Ahaz,  who  nad  made  Judah 
naked,  and  transgressed  sore  against  the  Lord. 
Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  came  to  Ahaz  to 
distress,  but  not  to  nelp  him.  Ahaz  took  treasure 
from  the  temple,  from  the  king's  house,  from  the 
princes,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  took 
the  treasure,  but  did  not  give  help  to  Ahaz.    In  the 
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yeiy  midst  of  his  distress  this  king  Ahaz  trespassed 
yet  more  against  tLe  Lord.  He  sacrifised  to  the  gods 
of  Damascus,  thinkins^  that  these  gods  had  helped 
their  worshippers,  and  that  if  he  worshipped  them 
they  would  nelp  him  as  they  helped  the  Syrians. 
But  they  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel. 

Ahaz  took  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  Gfod.  He 
cut  these  vessels  in  pieces.  He  shut  up  the  house  of 
God.  He  closed  its  doors.  He  made  altars  in  every 
comer  of  Jerusalem.  In  eveiy  city  of  Jerusalem  he 
made  high  places  to  bum  incense  to  other  gods.  Ahaz 
thus  provoked  to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers. 

Ahaz  slept  with  ms  fathers.  They  buried  him  in 
Jerusalem,  out  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Israel. — 2nd  Chron.  xxviii.  Hezekiah,  his  son,  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

Xm.  B.C.  726. — (1.)  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz, 
took  counsel,  he,  his  princes,  and  aU  the  congrega- 
tion in  Jerusalem.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  a  passover 
tvhm  the  priests  had  sanctified  themselves.  All  the  tribes 
were  invited  to  Jerusalem.  Most  of  the  ten  tribes 
laughed  the  messengers  to  scorn.  Several  people  of 
Asher,  and  Manasseh,  and  Zebulon  humbled  them- 
selves and  came  to  Jerusalem.  The  assembly  at  Jerusa- 
lem to  keep  the  passover  in  the  second  month  f wailing  for 
the  priests  J  was  very  large.  Many  from  various  parts 
of  the  land  did  eat  the  passover,  though  they  were 
not  sanctified.  Hezekiah  prayed,  ''  The  good  Lord 
pardon  every  one." 

"  There  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem,  for  since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel, 
there  was  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem."  They  went 
out  from  Jerusalem  and  destroyed  images,  groves, 
and  high  places,  and  altars  in  all  the  cities  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin,  in  Ephraim  and  in  Manasseh. 
Then  all  the  children  of  Israel  returned,  eveiy  man 
to  his  possession,  into  their  own  cities. 

(2.)  Mnekiah  appointed  the  courses  of  the  Priests  and 
of  the  Zevites  to  offer  sacrifices  and  to  perform  the 
offices  and  services  of  the  sanctuary.  He  com- 
manded all  to  pay  the  usual  offerings  to  the  Priests 
and  to  the  Levites.  This  command  was  cheerfully 
obeyed.  The  people  brought,  in  abundance,  the  first 
fruits  of  com,  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  of  all  the  increase 
of  the  field.  They  brought,  in  abundantly,  the  tithe 
of  all  things.  The  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
the  cities  of  Judah  brought  in  the  tithe  of  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  the  tithe  of  hcuy  things  which  were  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord  their  God.  They  laid  them  by 
heaps.  When  Hezekiah  and  his  princes  saw  the 
heaps,  they  blessed  the  Lord  and  ms  people  Israel. 
Chunbers  were  made  by  Hezekiah  as  places  in  which 
these  heaps  might  be  stored.  Over  these  stores 
Cononiah,  the  Levite,  was  ruler,  and  ShimSi,  his 
brother,  was  next  to  him  in  authority.  The  priests 
and  Levites  had  an  abundant  supply,  and  had  a  large 
store  of  provision  under  careful  supervision.  In 
every  work  which  Hezekiah  began  in  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  law  and  in  the  com- 
mandments to  seek  his  Gk)d,  he  did  it  with  all  his 
heart,  and  prospered. — 2nd  Chron. 
2nd  Kings  xviii. 
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(3.)  Sinekiah  manifested  energy  and  piety  when  8en- 
nachertb  invaded  Judea. — Sennacherib,  Mng  of  As^nria, 
encamped  against  the  fenced  cities,  and  thought  to 
win  them  for  himself.     When  Hezekiah  understood 
the  intentions  of  Sennacherib,  he  took  counsel  with 
his  princes  and  chiefs.    The  result  was  a  plan  to 
deprive  the  invading  army  of  the  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerus£dem.     This  plan  was  carried  out. 
A  multitude  engaged  in  the  work,  and  stopped  all 
the  wells,  fountains,  and  the  brooks  which  ran  through 
the  midst  of  the  land.     Hezekiah  repaired  the  waJls 
and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.     He  built  another 
wall  without.     He  repaired  Millo,  in  the  city  of 
David.     Millo  was  a  valley  between  the  old  city  of 
Jebus  and  the  city  of  David  on  Mount  Sion.     David 
and  Solomon  caused  it  to  be  filled  up.    It  was  thus 
made  into  a  place  of  assembly  for  tne  people.     On 
part  of  it  Solomon  built  a  palace  for  his  queen. 
Hezekiah  repaired  MiUo,  and  made  darts  and  shields 
in  abundance.  He  set  captains  of  war  over  the  people ; 
**  He  gathered  them  to  him"  in  the  street  of  tne  gate 
of  the  city.    He  spake  comfortably  to  them,   ''Be 
strong  and  courageous,  be  not  afraid  nor  dimnayed 
for  the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  his  multitude,  for 
there  is  more  with  us  than  with  him.     With  him  is 
an  arm  of  flesh ;  but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to 
help  us,  and  to  fight  our  battles."    The  people  rested 
themselves  upon  the  words  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah.     Sennacherib  and  his  army  were  besieging 
Lachish,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah.    From  this 
place  he  sent  lus  servants  to  Jerusalem,  to  Hezekiah, 
and  unto  all  Judah  who  were  at  Jerusalem.    In  2nd 
Kings  xviii.  there  is  a  verv  full  account  of  this  mes- 
sage to  Hezekiah.     The  kmg  of  Judah,  Hezekiah,  is 
described  in  his  zeal  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  to  restore 
the  worship  of  God.    He  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses  had  made.    ItJnto  tiiose  days 
the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it.     Heze- 
kiah called  it  Nehushtan,  a  word,  the  signification  of 
which  has  been  disputed  by  very  learned  men.     Some 
state  that  the  word  means  a  brazen  serpent.     Some 
state  that  it  means  a  serpent.     Some  state  that  it 
means  a  monkey;  and  some  state  that  it  means  a 
piece  of  brass. 

(4.)  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  (b.o.  713)  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah  (eight  years  after  the  captivity  of 
Israel  by  Shalmanezer,  Mns^  of  Assyria),  Sennacherib, 
his  successor,  invaded  Judea,  wiOi  the  intention  of 
playing  a  victorious  part  as  his  predecessor  had  done. 
The  object  was  universal  monarchy.  Hezekiah  sent 
presents  to  Sennacherib.  Hezekiah  proposed  to  pre- 
sent to  Sennacherib  the  sum  which  he  might  demand. 
Sennacherib  demanded  three  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  Hezekiah  sent  to  Sen- 
nacherib all  the  silver  f  oimd  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  king's  house.  He  cut  oS.  all  the  gold 
from  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  pillars  which  he  had  overlaid,  and  sent  this  gold 
to  Sennacherib.  Yet  the  mind  of  Sennacherib  was 
determined  upon  the  destruction  of  Judea.  He  sent 
three  men  who  held  distinguished  positions  in  his 
army  and  amongst  his  people  to  induce  the  people  of 
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Jerusalem  to  open  tlieir  gates  to  him.  Tartan, 
Babs^ris,  and  Rabsh&keh  were  sent  by  Sennacherib 
from  Lachish  to  Jerusalem  with  a  great  host.  These 
three  great  men  stood  by  the  conduit  (pronounced 
cimdit)  of  the  upper  pool  (the  aqueduct  which  brought 
the  water  from  the  upper  or  eastern  reservoir  into 
the  city),  and  spake  to  ^e  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
First,  they  called  to  the  king.  Eliakim,  the  son  of 
Hilkiah,  came  out  to  them.  Eliakim  was  over  the 
household,  "  Lord  -  Chamberlain."  Shebna,  the 
scribe,  and  Joash  (the  son  of  Asaph),  the  recorder, 
were  with  Eliakim,  to  hear  the  message  of  these  three 
ministers  of  state,  who  were  sent  by  Seimacherib. 
Eabshakeh  addressed  them,  "  Speak  ye  now  to 
Hezekiah."  In  2nd  Kings  xviii.  19-35,  the  address  of 
Rabshakeh,  or  Sennacherib's  message  to  Hezekiah,  is 
related.  It  is  a  weU-conceived  message.  Hezekiah 
and  his  people  were  of  one  mind.  When  Rabshakeh 
concluded  his  speech  or  message,  the  people  held  their 
peace.  They  answered  to  him  not  a  word.  The 
fdng*s  commandment  was,  **  Answer  him  noty 

1.  The  Lord- Chamberlain — Eliakim;  2.  the 
Secretary — Shebna;  3.  the  Recorder — Joash,  (the 
son  of  Asaph),  rent  their  clothes,  came  to  Hezekiah, 
and  told  to  nim  the  words  of  Rabshakeh.  In  Isaiah 
xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.,  as  well  as  in  2nd  Kings  xviii.  and 
xix.,  the  history  of  this  invasion  of  Judea  by  Senna- 
cherib is  given.  Hezekiah,  when  he  heard  the 
report  of  Sennacherib's  message,  rent  his  clothes, 
covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  He  sent  his  three  chief  ministers 
and  the  elders  of  the  priests,  covered  with  sackcloth, 
to  .Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amos.     Isaiah  has 

f;iven  his  own  account  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib. 
t  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  2nd  Kings  xviii.  and 
xix.  Hezekiah  told  his  ministers  what  message  he 
wished  them  to  bear  to  Isaiah.  He  wished  that  the 
good  prophet  would  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem: 
"  Wherefore,  lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  which 
are  left."  The  messengers  came  to  Isaiah.  They 
told  to  Isaiah  the  words  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah,  calm 
in  the  midst  of  alarm,  replied,  "Thus  shall  ye 
say  to  your  master:"  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord — (here  is 
inspiration :  here  is  revelation) — ^Be  not  afraid  of  the 
words  which  thou  hast  heard,  with  which  the  servants 
of  the  king  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me." 
"  Behold,  I  wUl  send  a  blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall 
hear  a  rumour,  and  he  shaU  return  to  his  own  land, 
and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own 
land."     B.C.  710. 

(5.)  Rabshakeh  and  his  feUow-ministers  returned 
and  found  Sennacherib  warring  against  Libnah. 
Rabshakeh  had  heard  that  the  king  of  Assyria  had 
departed  from  Lachish.  Libnah  and  Lachish  were 
not  far  distant  from  each  other.  They  were  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  southward  of  Jerusalem.  Tir- 
hakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  was  come  out  to  fight 
against  Sennacherib.  The  information  of  the  ap- 
proaching engagement  reached  the  king  of  Assyria. 
He  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  surrender  of  Jerusalem 
was  necessary.  He  sent  Rabshakeh  to  reason  with 
Hezekiah  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
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upon  the  folly  of  their  resistance,  and  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  surrender  Jerusalem,  with- 
out delay,  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Ajssyria. 
The  messenger  of  the  king  delivered  the  messag^e. 
Hezekiah  received  the  letter  sent  to  him  by  the  kmg 
of  Assyria.  Hezekiah  went  up  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  He  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord. 
He  prayed  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  heard  his  prayer. 
Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos,  sent  to  Hezekiah,  saying*, 
''Thus    saith    the    Lord,    That    which    thou    hast 

? rayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib,  king  of  Ajssyria, 
have  heard."  This  is  the  word  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  concerning  him,  "The  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  hath  despised  thee,  and  laughed 
thee  to  scorn ;  the  dauj^ter  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken 
her  head  at  thee."  The  words  of  the  Lord  .declare 
that  Sennacherib  had  by  his  messengers  reproached 
the  living  God — ^that  aU  the  deeds  of  heroism  which. 
Sennacherib  had  performed  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
universal  empire  were  performed  by  the  permiasion 
of  the  Gbd  whom  he  had  blasphemed,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  his  ra^  against  Gfod,  ''I  will  (saith  the  Lord) 
put  my  hook  m  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips, 
and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou 
camest."  The  sign  of  this  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion was,  1.  Ye  shall  live  iipon  me  spontaneous  pro- 
duce of  your  lands  in  the  m«t  year;  2.  Ye  shall  live 
on  the  similar  spontaneous  produce  which  will  grow 
in  the  second  year;  3.  "In  the  third  year  sow  ye 
and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruits 
thereof."  Sennacherib  had  ravaged  Judea.  The 
Lord  promised  to  feed  his  people  for  two  years,  by 
the  spontaneous  or  volimtary  produce  of  their  lands. 
Sennacherib  must  not  come  into  Jerusalem.  He 
must  not  shoot  an  arrow  there.  He  must  not  come 
against  Jerusalem  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it.  He  must  return  by  the  way  by  which  he 
came.  God  would  defend  Jerusalem  for  his  servant 
David's  sake.  How  was  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ful- 
filled ?  God  sent  a  blast  upon  the  Assyrian  host,  or 
the  pestilenticd  and  suffocating  wind  called  **The 
angel  of  the  Lord."  By  this  awful  visitation  of  the 
Almighty,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of 
the  Assyrian  host  perished  in  a  moment.  The  living 
awoke  to  see  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  dead. 
Sennacherib  departed.  He  dwelt  in  Ninevah,  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he 
was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch,  his  god, 
that  Adramm^lech  and  Sharezer,  his  sons,  smote  him 
with  the  sword,  and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of 
Armenia;  and  Esarhaddon,  his  son,  reigned  in  his 
stead." 

(6.)  B.C.  713. — Hetehiah  was  sick  unto  death,  Isaiah 
came  to  him  and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Set  thy 
house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live. ' '  Heze- 
kiah, after  the  custom  of  the  east,  was  lying  on  a  bed  in 
a  comer  of.  a  room  in  his  palace.  He  turned,  and  he 
must  turn  his  face  to  the  wall.  He  prayed.  Heze- 
kiah wept  sore.  Isaiah  had  ^one  out.  He  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  court  (on  his  way  home).  The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  return  to  Hezekiah,  "  the  captain  of  my  people," 
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and  say  iinto  him,  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Gbd  of 
David  thy  father,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer;  I  have 
seen  thy  tears.  Behold,  I  will  heal  thee;  on  the 
third  d^  thou  shalt  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
''  And  I  will  add  unto  tny  days  fifteen  years."  **  I 
will  deliver  this  dty  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.  I  will  defend  this  oily  for  mine  own  sake, 
and  for  my  servant  David's  sake."  And  Isaiah 
said,  Take  a  lump  of  figs.  **  And  they  took  and  laid 
it  on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered." — 2nd  Kingt  zx.  1-7 ; 
liaiah  zzxviii.  Hezekiah  asked  for  a  sign.  Isaiah 
gave  to  him  his  choice,  ''Shall  the  shadow  on  the  sun- 
dial ^Solarium,  i.e.  Solis  Sbrarium — the  aunU  hour  teller  J 
go  down  ten  degrees  or  turn  back  ten  degrees."  Heze- 
kiah replied,  ''It  is  a  Hght  thinfi^  for  the  shadow  to 
go  down  ten  degrees;  but  let  the  shadow  return 
backward  ten  degrees."  "  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  cried 
unto  the  Lord.  The  Lord  brought  the  shadow  ten 
decrees  backward,  by  which  it  ha^  gone  down  in  the 
di^  of  Ahaz." 

(6.)  B.o.  712.  The  report  of  this  extraordinary 
appearance  (phenomenon)  reached  Babylon.  The 
astronomers  were  anxious  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
report.  They  determined  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  to 
learn  the  true  statement  of  a  matter  so  curious  and 
extraordinaiy.  Berodach-Baladan,thesonofBaladan, 
king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  presents  to  Heze- 
kiah, for  he  had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick.  Heze- 
kiah received  the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
with  courtesy.  He  hearkened  unto  them.  He  shewed 
to  them  all  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  precious  stones, 
the  spices,  the  precious  ointment,  in  the  treasure 
house.  He  shewed  to  them  all  the  house  of  his 
armour,  and  aU  which  was  found  in  his  treasures. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  house  or  in  his  dominions 
which  Hezekiah  did  not  shew  to  them. 

Isaiah,  the  prophet,  came  to  Hezekiah,  and  in- 
quired, "  What  men  were  in  thy  house  ?"  "  What 
have  they  seen  in  thy  house?"  Hezekiah  told  to 
Isaiah  that  they  had  seen  all  the  treasures  of  his 
kingdom.  Isaiah  said  imto  Hezekiah,  "Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the  days  come  that  all 
which  is  in  thy  house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers 
have  laid  up  in  store  unto  this  day,  shall  be  carried 
into  Babylon ;  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the  Lord." 
The  Lord  wotdd  suffer  the  king  of  Babylon  (here- 
after) to  take  to  Babylon  the  sons  of  Hezexiah.  The 
answer  of  Hezekiah  is  selfish.  "  GFood  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  thou  hast  spoken.  Is  it  not  good 
if  peace  and  truth  be  in  my  days?" 

Hezekiah  made  a  pool,  and  conduit,  and  brought 
water  into  the  city  by  this  conduit  or  aqueduct. 

Hezekiah  slept  with  his  fathers.  They  buried  him 
in  the  chief  est  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David. 
And  all  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
did  honour  to  him  at  his  death.  "  And  Manasseh, 
his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead." 

XIV.  B.o.  698.  (lA  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Heze- 
kiah, succeeded  his  father.  He  was  twelve  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign.  He  reigned  fifty-five  years 
in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's  name  was  Hephzi-bah. 
The  conduct  of  Manasseh  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
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the  Lord.  He  did  as  did  the  heathen  whom  the 
Lord  had  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel.  He 
rebuilt  the  high  places  which  Hezekiah,  his  father, 
had  cast  down.  He  reared  up  altars  for  Baal.  He 
made  a  grove,  as  did  Ahab,  king  of  IsraeL  He 
worshipped  aU  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  them. 
He  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  of  which 
(house)  the  Lord  said,  "  In  Jerusalem  will  I  put  my 
name."  He  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in 
the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Se  made 
his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire.  He  observed  times  and 
used  endiantments.  He  dealt  with  familiar  spirits 
and  wizards.  He  wrought  much  wickedness  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  He  set 
up  a  graven  image  of  the  grove  which  he  had  made 
in  the  house  of  which  the  Ix)rd  had  said  to  David  and 
to  Solomon  his  son,  ' '  In  this  house,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
which  I  have  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
will  I  put  Ts^  name  for  ever.  Neither  will  I  make 
the  feet  of  lurael  move  any  more  out  of  the  land 
which  I  gave  to  their  fathers ;  only  if  they  observe  to 
do  aU  wmch  I  have  commanded  them  (to  do),  accord- 
ing to  aU  the  law  which  my  servant  Moses  commanded 
them  (to  observe  and  to  do)." — 2nd  Kings  xxi.  1-8. 
"  They  hearkened  not;  and  Manasseh  seduced  them 
to  do  more  evil  than  did  the  nations  whom  the  Lord 
destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel." — ^ver.  9. 
"  The  Lord  snake  to  Manasseh  and  to  his  people, 
but  th^  womd  not  hearken." — 2nd  Chron.  xxxiii. 
1-10.  The  accounts  in  Kings  and  in  Chronieks  of 
Manasseh's  character  do  not  vary.  The  sins  of 
Manasseh  and  of  his  people  do  manifest  the  utter 
impossibility  of  human  nature  rising  above  the  vilest 
superstition  and  the  most  debasing  vice.  The  pro- 
mises were  conditional  to  the  desoenoiBuits  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  conditions  were — 1 .  Obedienco 
to  the  law  of  Moses;  and  2.  A  peifect  hostility  to  all 
the  ritualism  of  the  heathen.  These  conditions  were 
violated.  The  promise  of  God  was  fulfilled.  The  pro- 
mise of  God  was  withdrawn  in  the  case  of  the  ten  tribes, 
whom  Shalmeser  led  into  captivity.  The  promise  of 
GK)d  is  on  the  eve  of  being  withdrawn  in  the  case  of 
the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah.  This  period 
of  ancient  histoiy  becomes  intensely  interesting  when 
the  doom  of  the  two  tribes  (Judah  and  Benjamin)  is 
delayed  until  "he  comes  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,^^ 
The  peculiar  privileges  of  Judah  are,  in  consequence 
of  their  disobedience,  removed  from  them,  and  the  one 
shepherd  ordains  one  fold  into  which  all  who  have 
f aitn  in  him  may  enter. 

B.o.  677.  Twenty  years  after  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Judah  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah, 
the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
invaded  Judea.  They  took  Manasseh  amon^  the 
thorns,  where  this  cowardly  apostate  had  hidden 
himself.  They  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon. 

(2.)  Affliction  is  good  for  some.  It  was  good  for 
David.  It  was  go^  for  Manasseh.  It  has  been 
good  for  countless  millions  of  human  beings.  Ma- 
nasseh was  in  affliction.  He  knew  the  cause.  He 
humbled  Kimaalf  before  that  Gt>d  against  whom  he 
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had  sinned  so  wantonly.  He  knew  that  the  Lord 
he  was  God,  when  he  in  the  dungeon  at  Babylon 
prayed  unto  the  God  of  his  fathers.  The  Lord  heard 
him  and  answered  him,  and  brought  him  again  to 
Jerusalem.  Manasseh  then  knew,  or  publicly  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Lord  he  was  God.  He  built  a  wall 
wimout  (outside  of)  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Gihon  (or  a  mountain  west  of  Jerusalem, 
where  Solomon  was  anointed  king  ly  Zadoh  and  Nathan  J, 
even  to  the  entering  in  of  the  fishgate..  and  compassed 
about  Ophal  (the  tower),  and  raised  it  up  a  very 
great  height,  and  put  captains  of  war  in  all  the  cities 
of  Judah.  He  took  away  the  strange  gods  and 
the  idols  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  he  cast 
out  all  the  altars  which  he  had  built.  "  Still  the 
people  sacrifised  in  the  high  places,  but  unto  the  Lord 
their  God  only."  So  Manasseh  slept  with  his  fathers. 
They  buried  him  in  his  own  house.  Amon,  his  son, 
reiraed  in  his  stead. — 2nd  Chron,  zxziii. 

XV.  B.C.  643.  Amon  was  twenty  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign.  He  reigned  two  years  in  Jeru- 
salem. He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as 
Manasseh,  his  father,  had  done.  Amon  sacrifiBed 
to  all  the  carved  images  which  Manasseh,  his  father, 
had  made,  and  he  served  them.  Amon  did  not 
humble  himself  before  the  Lord  as  his  father, 
Manasseh,  had  done.  Amon  trespassed  more  and 
more.  His  servants  conspired  against  I^itti  and  slew 
him  in  his  own  house.  The  people  of  the  land  slew 
all  who  had  conspired  againstldng  Amon;  **  and  the 
people  of  the  land  made  Josiah,  Bs  son,  king  in  his 
steaa." — 2nd  Chron,  xxxii. 

XVI.  B.C.  641.  Josiah  was  the  son  of  Amon,  whose 
reign  continued  for  two  years,  who  was  murdered  by 
his  servants  who  conspired  against  him,  who,  in  their 
turn  were  murdered  oy  the  people  of  the  land,  who 
buried  Amon,  a  miserable  sensualist  and  idolator,  in  the 
garden  of  Uiaui,  the  family  sepulchre  or  burying  place. 

The  reign  of  Josiah  is  recorded  in  2nd  Kings  zzii. 
and  zxiii.,  and  in  2nd  Chron,  zzadv.  and  zxxv. 

(1.)  Josiah  succeeded  his  father  Amon.  Josiah 
was  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.  He 
reigned  thirty  and  one  years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was 
thirty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  was  slain.  Pharaoh- 
Necho  killed  him.  Josiah's  mother's  name  was 
Jedtdah,  the  daughter  of  Adaiah,  of  Boscath.  Josiah 
was  faithful  in  me  discharge  of  his  religious  duties. 
He  turned  not  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Strange 
that  one  so  yoimg  should  walk  after  a  good  examme 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  example  set  before  him  by 
his  own  father,  Amon.  He  walked  in  the  way  of 
David,  his  father. 

(2.)  Josiah,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
orders  that  the  money,  freely  offered  by  the  people, 
should  be  duly  paid  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
repairs  of  the  t^ple  of  the  Lord.  Hilkiah,  the  high 
pnest,  received  the  king's  messenger;  inquiry  was 
made,  and  no  reckoning  was  made,  because  they 
dealt  faithfully.  Hilkiiui  told  Shaphan,  the  king's 
messenger  and  secretaiy,  ''  I  have  found  the  book  of 
the  law  in  the  houBe  of  the  Lord."  Hilkiah  gave  the 
book  to  Rhaphan  and  he  read  it.  Shaphan  returned 
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to  the  king,  and  told  to  him  that  all  things  were  done 
correctly  in  the  work  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
money  to  the  people  who  were  working  in  and  about 
the  temple.  Shaphan,  the  scribe  (or  secretary),  then 
shewed  to  the  king  the  book  of  the  law  which  Hil- 
kiah, the  high  priest,  had  found  in  the  house  of  Gk>d. 

"  Was  that  me  autocpraph  of  Moses  ?"  It  is  very 
probable  that  it  was,  for  in  the  parallel  place,  2ni 
Chron  xxxiv.,  it  is  said  to  be  "  thelbook  of  die  law  of 
the  Lord,  by  Moses."  It  is  supposed  to  be  that  part 
of  Ikuieronomy  (xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.)  which  con- 
tains the  renewing  of  the  covenant  in  tne  plains  of 
Moab,  and  which  contains  the  most  terrible  invectives 
against  the  corruptions  of  Ood's  word  and  worship. 

(3.)  Shaphan  read  the  book  before  the  king. 
Josiah  rent  his  clothes,  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord  for  him,  and  they,  with  Hilkiah 
the  high  priest,  went  to  Huldah  the  prophetess. 
Huldah  replied  to' the  king's  messengers  in  the  true 
strain  of  inspiration :  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Gk>d  of 
Israel,  Tell  the  man  who  sent  you  to  me."  Her 
message  declares  wrath  against  Jerusalem  and 
its  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  sins ;  and  a 
promise  of  mercy  to  Josiah,  because  he  had  sought 
the  Lord.  ''  Behold,  therefore,  I  will  gather  thee  to 
thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  into  thy 
grave  in  peace,  and  thine  eyes  shall  not  see  all  the 
evil  which  I  will  bring  upon  this  place."  They  re- 
ported the  words  of  Hmdan  to  king  Josiah. 

(4.)  Josiah  assembled  the  elders  of  Judah.  and  of 
Jerusalem.  He  assembled  all  the  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  the  elders.  He  went  up  to  the  house  of 
Sie  Lord  andpresided  over  HiQ  solemn  assembly  of 
his  people.  He  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of 
the  book  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  king 
stood  by  a  pillar.  He  made  a  covenant  before  the 
Lord,  "  to  perform  the  words  of  this  covenant  which 
were  written  in  this  book."  ''And  all  the  people 
stood  to  the  covenant." 

(5.)  Josiah  commanded  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest, 
and  his  companions  and  assistants,  to  bring  out  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  the  vessels  which  had  been  m^ade 
for  ^aal,  for  the  grove,  and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
He  burned  these  vessels  outside  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
fields  of  Elidron,  and  carried  the  ashes  of  them  to 
Bethel.  He  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests, 
ordained  by  his  predecessors  to  bum  incense  in  high 
places,  in  Uie  cities  of  Judah,  and  round  about  Jeru- 
salem. He  put  down  those  priests  also  who  burned 
incense  to  Baal,  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to 
the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.  He 
brought  "  the  grove  "  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
He  burned  it  at  the  brook  Elidron.  He  stamped  it 
to  powder,  which  he  cast  upon  the  graves  of  the  people. 
He  broke  the  houses  of  ul-fame  which  were  oy  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  where  the  women  wove  hangings 
for  the  grove.  He  defiled  the  high  places  where  the 
priests  had  burned  incense,  from  Oeba,  the  northern 
Smit,  to  BeershSba,  the  southern  limit  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  He  brought  the  priests  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah.  The  priests  of  the  high  places  came 
not  up  to  the  altar  of  tne  Lord  in  JemjuJem,  but  they 
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did  eat  of  the  imleayened  bread  amoxig  their  brethren. 
He*defiled  Tophedi  in  the  vallej  of  Hinnom,  that  no 
pnftn  might  make  his  eon  or  his  daughter  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  He  took  away  the 
horses  which  the  kings  of  Judali  had  given  to  the 
sun.  He  burned  the  chariots  of.  the  sun  with  fire. 
The  altars  which  llie  kings  of  Judah  had  made  and 
the  altars  which  Manasseh  had  made  fidolatroui 
aUoTB  in  the  home  of  €hdj,  Josiah  did  beat  down  and 
cast  the  dust  of  mem  iato  the  brook  of  Eidron. 
The  high  places  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  motuit  of  coixuption,  which  Solomon,  king  of 
Israel,  had  built  for  (1)  Aahtoreth,  the  abomination  of 
the  Zidonians ;  (2)  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of 
the  Moabites ;  and  (3)  for  Milcom,  the  abomination  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  **  did  the  king  defile.  He 
brake  in  pieces  the  images.  He  cut  down  the  groves. 
He  filled  their  places  wilii  the  bones  of  men." 

(6.)  Josiah  at  Bethel,  b.o.  624.     The  two  prophets^ 
B.O.  975,  (Ut  Kings  xiii.)  976— 624=351.— The  altar 
whidi  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel 
to  sin,  had  built  and*oonsecrated,  is  now  approached 
by  Josiahy  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  years  from   its   foundation    and  consecration. 
Josiaii  brake  down  the  altar  and  the  high  place. 
He  burned  the  high  place.    He  stamped  it  snmll  to 
powder.     He  burned  the  grove.    He  turned.     He 
saw  the  sepulchres.    He  ordered  the  bones  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  sepulchres.    He  burned  them  upon 
the  altar  and  polluted  it.    This  he  did  before  he 
brake  down  the  altar.    Thus  was  the  prophecy  ful- 
filled of  the  man  of  God  who  came  out  of  Judah. 
Josiah  was  impressed   by   the    appearance   of  an 
inscription  upon  a  sepulchre.    He  asked,  ''Whose 
title  IB  that  which  I  see  ?"     The  men  of  the  dty 
(Bethel)  answered,  ''  (It  is)  the  sepulchre  of  the  man 
of  Gk>d  who  came  from  Judah,  and  proclaimed  these 
things  which  thou  hast  done  against  the  altar  of 
Bethel."    Josiah  replied,  ''Let  nim  alone.    Let  no 
man  move  his  bones."     "  So  they  Ut  alone  his  bones 
with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  who  came  out  of 
Samaria."    There  is,  in  this  account,  evidence  of  the 
prophetic  power  and  cunning  of  the  "  lying  prophet 
of  Samaria;"  of  the  innocent  and  yielding  ana  gentle 
spirit  of  tiie  prophet  who  came  from  Judah ;  and  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  two  prophets  who  foretold  what 
would  De  hereafter ;  and  of  the  inspiration  of  Josiah, 
who  was  moved  by  divine  inspiration  to  cany  out 
into  fulfilment  the  predictions  of  the  two  prophets. 
B.o.  624. 

It  is  considered  that  the  sixteenth  verse,  in  the  tweniy- 
thiid  diapter  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings,  is  more  com- 
plete in  the  Septuagint  version  than  in  our  authorised 
veision.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  sixteenth 
verse,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  from  the  SinaUic 
Manuscript  (Tisc^endorf ) : — 

"E^cwrcv  liM-laa  koI  /tfic  tow  rd<t>ova'  rover  cicci  €v  t§ 
iroXcu  KOI  aircoTCiAc  koI  cXa)3c  ret  oora  c«c  tuIf  ra<fi(av 
KoX  KartKovaxv  €vri  rv  Ovfrtaxm^pwv,  koI  c/uavcv  dvrb 
Kara  pvifui  Kvplov  S  cXaAi/o-cv  6  avOptaicwr  rov  0€ov  €V 
Tw  krravaL  *Ic/x>/3oa^  iv  rij  €oprrj  hrl  to  dutruiOTiypiov, 
aal  twitrrpi^foxr   ijpc   tovgt    j^^aX/iovcr    avrdv  ciri    tov 


rSiiftov  rov  avOpumov  rov  &€ov  rov  Xak'qa'avroo'  tow 
koyovcr  rovrovcr, 

Ver.lfi:  "And Josiah tumedasideandsawthetombs 
whidi  were  there  in  the  dty,  and  (he)  sent  and  took 
the  bones  from  the  tombs,  and  buried  them  upon  the 
altar,  and  polluted  it  according  to  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  whicn  the  man  of  God  spake,  when  Jeroboam 
stood  in  the  festival  at  the  altar,  and  having  turned 
himself,  lifted  up  his  ejres  to  the  tomb  of  the  man  of 
God  who  spake  unto  lum  these  words." 

"  Josiah  took  awa^  all  thehiffhplaces  which  were  in 
the  cities  of  Samana,  which  me  king  of  Israel  had 
made,  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger,  and  did  to  them 
according  to  all  the  acts  which  he  had  done  in  Bethel. 
Josiah  sfew  all  the  priests  at  the  high  places  which 
were  there  upon  the  altars,  and  burnt  men's  bones 
upon  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem." 

(7.)  Josiah  commands  the  observance  of  the  Pass- 
When  Josiah  returned  to  Jerusalem  he  saw 


over. 


the  necessily  of  renewing  the  old  institution  of  the 
Passover.  He  therefore  commanded,  "Keep  the 
Passover  unto  the  Lord  your  Ood,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  this  covenant." — Deut.  xvi.  2.  "  Thou 
shalt,  therefore,  observe  the  month  Abib."  "  Thou 
shalt,  therefore,  sacrifise  the  Passover  to  the 
Lord  thy  GK)d."  This  Passover  was  held  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah,  in  Jerusalem. 
"  No  su(^  Passover  had  been  held  from  the  days  of 
the  Judges  who  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of  Judah." 

Josiah  put  away  out  of  the  land — 1.  The  workers 
with  familiar  spirits;  2.  The  wizards;  S.  The 
imag^ ;  4.  The  idols ;  and  5.  All  the  abominations 
whidi  were  spied  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  in  Jeru- 
salem, "  that  he  might  perform  the  words  of  the  law 
which  were  written  in  the  book  which  Hilkiah,  the 
priest,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  I^eut.  xxviii., 
xzix.,  zxx.  and  zzxi.,  supposed  to  he  the  book.  The  cha- 
racter of  Josiah  is  thus  described :  ' '  And  like  unto  him 
(Josiah)  there  was  no  king  before  him  who  turned  1o 
the  Loi^  toith  aU  his  heart,  and  with  aU  his  soul,  and 
with  aU  his  might,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses ; 
neither  after  him  arose  any  like  to  him." 

The  provocations  by  which  Manasseh  had  provoked 
the  Lord  were  not  forgotten  nor  forc;iven.  "  They 
were  remembered  by  the  Lord.  Ana  the  fiercenet^s 
of  his  nreat  wrath  was  kindled  against  Judah." 
The  Lora  said,  "  I  will  remove  Judah  also  out  of  my 
sight,  as  I  have  removed  Israel.  /  will  cast  off  this 
eity  Jerusalem  which  I  have  chosen,  and  the  house  of 
which  I  said,  '  My  name  shaU  he  there,^ " 

The  death  of  Josiah  is  related  in  very  few  words. 
Josiah  may  have  been  a  faithful  ally  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  may  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resist 
all  opposition  to  the  interests  of  his  friend.  The 
fidelity  of  Josiah  to  the  king  of  Assyria  was  put  to 
sore  trial  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
determined  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Pharaoh-Necho  cannot  more  speedily 
accomplish  his  purpose  than  by  passing  through  the 
domimons  of  Josiah.  The  £2gyptiau  king  should 
have  asked  permission.    These  matters  may  be  con- 
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sidered  in  such  a  light  as  may  form  some  apology 
for  the  too  chiyalrous  conduct  of  Josiah.  Pharaon- 
Necho  came  up  to  fight  against  Charchemifih,  king 
of  Assyria.  Pharaoh-Necho — ^Pharaoh,  the  lame, 
says  the  Targum — sent  an  answer  to  Josiah,  in  which 
he  declared  that  **  God  commanded  me  to  m&ke  haste." 
''  Forbear  thee  from  fmeddUng  with)  Gk>d,  who  is  with 
me,  that  He  destroy  thee  not." 

Josiah  was  very  obstinate.  He  would  do  what 
Gk)d  did  not  call  upon  him  to  do.  The  end  of  his 
obstinacy  was  his  own  death,  and  the  hastening 
onward  of  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom.  After  all,  he 
died  peaceably  in  Jerusalem.  His  kingdom  was  not 
invaded.    Pharaoh-Necho  had  no  wish  to  injure  him. 

Josiah  did  proceed  to  fight  with  Pharaoh-Necho  as 
soon  as  the  Egyptian  king  had  landed  his  troops  at 
Caesarea.  Josisdi  disguised  himself.  The  archers 
wounded  him.  He  ca&ed  to  his  servants,  "  Have  me 
away,  for  I  am  wounded."  His  servants  took  him  out 
of  that  (perhaps  war)  chariot,  and  put  him  into  the 
second  (perhaps  travelling)  chariot.  They  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem.  He  died  in  Jerusalem.  He  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers. 
All  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah. 

Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah.  All  the  singing 
men  and  the  singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  meir 
lamentations  to  this  day,  and  made  an  ordinance  in 
Israel.  They  are  written  in  the  Zamentatums, — 2nd 
Chron,  zxxv. 

**  Megiddo  was  the  scene  of  the  mortal  wound  of 
Josiah.  His  servants  carried  him  (vcic/oov)  dead  horn 
Megiddo  (2nd  Kings  zxiii.  80),  and  buried  him  in  his 
own  sepulchre."  The  account  in  Chronicles  is  an 
explanation  of  this  account  in  Kings.  Chronicles  does 
what  it  proposes :  it  supplies  what  is  omitted  in  Kings. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  word  v€Kpov  may  be  trans- 
lated dytng. 

"Seroddtus,  lib.  i.  c.  17,  18,  25,  and  lib.  ii.  c.  159, 
appears  to  refer  to  the  same  war  which  is  here  men- 
tioned. He  says  that  Necho,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  went  to  attack  the  king  of  Assyria  at  Magdo- 
lum,  gained  a  complete  victoxy,  and  took  Gadytis,  a 
town  of  Syria."  **  Usher  and  others  believe  that 
Magdolum  and  Megiddo  were  the  same  place.  The 
exact  place  of  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  Hadad- 
rimmon,  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  for  there  Zacha- 
riah  tells  us  (xii.  2)  was  the  great  mourning  for 
Josiah." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

"  2nd  Kings  xxii.  14. — '  Went  unto  JBuldahf  the  pro- 
phetess.^ This  is  a  most  singular  circumstance.  At 
this  time  Jeremiah  was  certeunly  a  prophet  in  Israel. 
It  is  probable  that  he  now  dwelt  at  Anathoth  (a  dty 
of  Benjamin)^  and  could  not  be  readily  consulted. 
Zephaniah  also  prophesied  under  this  reign,  but  pro- 
bably he  had  not  yet  begun  to  prophesy.  Hitkiah 
was  high  priest,  and  the  priest's  lips  should  retain 
knowledge.  Shaphan  was  scribe,  and  must  have 
been  conversant  in  sacred  affairs  to  have  been  at  all 
fit  for  his  office.  Yet  Kuldahf  a  prophetess f  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  but  by  this  circumstance,  is  con- 
stdted  on  the  meaning  of  the  book  of  the  law ;  for  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  waa  not  with  JBilkiah,  ike  high 
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priest,  nor  with  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  nor  with  any 
other  of  the  servants  of  the  king,  or  ministers  of  the 
temple.  We  find  from  this,  and  we  have  many  facts 
in  all  ages  to  corroborate  it,  that  a  pontiff,  a  pope,  a 
bishop,  or  a  priest,  may,  in  some  cases,  not  possess 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  a  simple  woman, 
possessing  the  life  of  God  in  her  soul,  may  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  divine  testimonies  than  many  of  those 
whose  omce  it  is  to  explain  and  enforce  them." — 2V. 
A.  Clarke. 

XVU.  B.C.  610.  JehoahaZy  son  of  Josiah,  was 
anointed  and  made  king  by  the  people  of  the  land, 
in  his  father's  stead.  J^oahaz  was  twen^^  and  three 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.  He  reig:ned 
three  months  in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's  name  waa 
Hamutal,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah,  of  Libnah,  a 
city  of  the  south  of  Judah.  Jehoahaz  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  which  his  fathers 
had  done. 

Pharaoh-Necho  put  Jehoahaz  in  bonds  at  Kiblah, 
in  the  land  of  Hamath.  The  situation  of  Hiblah  is 
imknown.  The  land  of  Hamath  must  be  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Hamath.  Cahnei  supposes 
that  Hamath,  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  is  the  same 
as  EmSsa  on  the  Orontes.  '^The  entering  in  of 
Hamath"  is  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  Canaan 
to  Syria,  through  the  vaUey  between  libanus  and 
Anti-Libanus,  and  is  placed  at  the  northern  boundaxy 
of  Canaan. 

Pharaoh-Necho  put  the  land  to  a  tribute  of  one 
himdred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold« 
He  made  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king,  in  the 
room  of  Josiah,  his  father.  He  turned  his  name  to 
Jehoiakim.  He  took  Jehoahaz  away.  He  carried 
him  to  Egypt  where  Jehoahaz  died. 

XVm.  B.C.  610.  Kliakim,  named  hy  the  king  of 
Egypt,  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Judah  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt. 
Jehoiakim  gave  the  silver  and  the  gold  to  Pharaoh.  He 
taxed  the  land  to  give  the  money.  Pharaoh  ordered 
him  to  do  so.  He  was  Pharaoh's  servant.  He 
obeyed.  This  was  the  contemptible  position  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  kingdom  which  once  gloried  in  a 
David,  whose  wisdom  and  chivalry  led  them  to 
victory  over  all  antagonists ;  and  a  Solomon  whose 
peaceful  reign  is  a  miracle  in  the  Jewish  History, 
and  whose  wisdom  was  the  admiration  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
admiration  of  successive  generations.  Jehoiakim 
exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the  people  of  the 
land.  He  gave  the  sum  thus  gathered  from  his  own 
people  to  the  sovereign  whom  ne  and  his  people  thus 
acknowledged  as  their  superior  lord  and  master. 
"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ?"  The  crown  of 
David  is  cast  down  to  the  ground  for  ever. 

Jehoiakim  was  twenty  and  five  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign.  He  reigned  eleven  years  in  Jeru- 
salem. His  mother's  name  was  Zebudah,  the 
daughter  of  Pedaiah,  of  Bimiah  ^perhaps  in  QaUleeJ. 
Jehoiakim  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  all  which  his  fathers  had  done. 

It  is  supposed,  perhaps  correctly,  that  Jehoahaz 
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was  not  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah.  **  This  was  not  the 
eldest  son  of  Josiah,  which  is  evident  from  this,  that 
he  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reiCT,  that  he  reined  but  three  months,  that  being 
dethroned,  his  brouier,  Eliakim,  was  put  in  his  place, 
who  was  then  twenly-five  years  of  age.  Elialrim 
was,  therefore,  the  elaest  brother,  but  Jehoahaz  was, 
probably,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  people,  as  being 
of  a  more  actiye  and  martial  spirit."  "Why  did 
Pharaoh-Necho  put  Jehoahaz  (Shallum)  in  bonds?" 
It  is  conjectured,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called  Shallum,  raised  an  army, 
met  Necho  in  his  return  from  Carchemish — [a  city  of 
great  strength  on  the  Euphrates,  belonging  to 
Assyria,  wHch  was  taken  by  Pharaoh-Ne(m.o,  and 
retcJcen  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah. — 2nd  Ghran.  xxv.  20 ;  2nd 
King»  xadii.  29.  Isaiah  speaks  of  Carchemish,  and 
seems  to  say  that  Tiglath  Puezer  conqueredit,  perhaps, 
from  the  Egyptians.  Probably,  Carchemish  is  Cercu- 
sium,  Circesium,  or  Kirkesia,  which  is  situated  in  the 
angleformedbytiiejunctionoftheChaboras,orChebar, 
ana  the  Euphrates" — Cahnef] — ^fought,  was  beaten, 
taken  prisoner,  and  taken  into  Egypt  where  he  died." 
— 2nd  Kings  zziii.  34,  and  Jer.  zxii.  11-12.  The 
words  of  Jeremiah  are,  verse  11,  "  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Touching  Shallum  (Jehoahaz),  the  son  of  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  instead  of  Josiah,  his 
father,  who  went  out  of  this  place ;  he  shall  not 
return  thither  any  more ;  but  ne  shall  die  in  the 
place  whither  they  have  led  him  captive,  and  shall 
see  this  land  no  more." 

**  Eliakim. — f  Pharaoh-Necho  turned  his  name  into 
Jehoiakim,) — These  names  are  precisely  the  same 
in  signification.  Eliakim  is  '  God  shall  arise.' 
Jehoiakim  is  '  Jehovah  shall  arise ;'  or  '  the  resur- 
rection of  God — the  resurrection  of  Jehovah.'  That 
is,  God's  rising  again  to  shew  his  power,  justice,  &c. 
The  change  of  the  name  was  to  show  Necho's  supre- 
macy, and  that  Jehoiakim  was  only  his  vassal  or 
viceroy.  Proofs  of  this  mode  of  changing  the  name, 
when  a  person  of  greater  power  put  another  in 
office  under  himself,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
Mattaniah,  changed  to  Zedekiah ;  Daniel,  Mishael, 
Uananiah,  and  Azariah,  into  Belteshazzar,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego ;  and  Joseph  into  Zaphnath- 
Paaneah. — See  Dan,  i.  6-7  ;  Gen,  adi.  45." — Dr,  A, 
Clarke. 

*'  Pharaoh-Necho  placed  Eliakim,  whom  he  called 
Jehoiakim,  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  as  his  viceroy,  to 
collect  the  taxes,  which  were  the  property  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho.  Jeremiah  gives  the  character  of  Eliakim,  or 
Jehoiakim,  Chap.  xxii.  13-19.  Verse  17 — *But 
thine  eyes  and  thy  heart  are  not  but  for  thy  covetous- 
ness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent  blood,  and  for  oppres- 
sion, and  for  violence  to  do  it.  Therefore,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  concerning  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  They  shall  not  lament  for  him 
saying,  Ah !  my  brother,  or  ah !  my  sister.  They 
shaU  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  *  Ah !  Lord,  or  ah !  his 
glory.'  He  shall  be  buned  with  the  burial  of  an 
A86|  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  walls  of  Jeru* 


salem.'  Jeremiah  was  at  that  time  in  the  land,  and 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  abominations  of  this  cruel 
king." — I>r.  A.  Clarke. 

The  scene  changes.  The  Egyptian  king  cannot 
overcome  the  rising  power  of  Babylon.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  in  the  ascendant.  Egypt  must  not  aspire 
to  universal  monarchy.  The  privilege  of  universal 
monarchy  is  taken  from  God's  chosen  people.  The 
Chaldees,  from  whom  Abraham  came  oy  God's 
command,  are  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  first  empire 
aspiring  to  universal  authority.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  came  up.  Jehoiakim  became  his 
servant  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Jehoiakim  turned  and  rebelled  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Lord  raised  up  enemies  against  Jehoia- 
kim. The  banded  forces  of  the  Ch^dees,  of  the 
Syrians,  of  the  Moabites,  and  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  were  sent  by  the  Lord  God  against  Jerusa- 
lem to  destroy  it,  according  to  the  words  which  the 
Lord  spake  by  his  servants  the  prophets.  The  sins 
of  Manasseh  must  have  their  punishment  in  this 
world.  The  cloud  has  collected  its  force.  The  storm 
is  now  prepared  to  fall  upon  devoted  Judah.  Jehoia- 
kim lived  to  sin.  He  lived  to  sin  in  the  way  of 
Manasseh,  his  great  ^andf  ather,  who  shed  innocent 
blood,  and  who  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood, 
which  sin  the  Lord  would  not  pardon. 

Jehoiakim  was  bound  in  fetters  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  c€tme  up  against  him ;  and  now,  having  overcome 
him,  intended  to  cany  him  to  Babylon.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, certainly,  is  reported'  to  have  carried  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  to  Babylon,  and  to  have 
placed  them  in  the  temple  of  Babylon.  However, 
the  words  are  (2nd  Kings  zziv.  6)  :  ''  So  Jehoiakim 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Jehoiachin,  his  son,  reigned 
in  his  stead."  ''The  burial  of  an  ass,"  may  have 
been  the  burial  of  Jehoiakim.  Yet,  may  not  some 
compassionate  subjects  of  the  departed  king  have 
done  honour  to  the  former  dignity  of  the  departed 
monarch,  and  carried  his  outcast  remains  to  their 
resting  place  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers  ? 

X\\.  B.C.  599.  Jehoiakin  fthe  son  of  Eliakim^  who 
was  called  hy  Pharaoh-Necho  Jehoiakim)^  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jenoiachin, 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  grandson  of  Josiah,  now 
reigned  in  the  stead  of  his  f  amer,  Jehoiakim.  Jeho- 
iakin was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
He  reigned  in  Jerusalem  three  months.  Hth  mother's 
name  was  Nehushta,  the  daughter  of  Elnathan,  of 
Jerusalem. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  who  founded  so  great  an  empire, 
and  had  so  much  interference  in  the  destinies  of  the 
Jews,  was  the  son  of  Nabopolassar.  Hi  a  father  sent 
him  against  several  provinces  which  had  revolted. 
He  took  Carchemish  (on  the  Euphrates^,  and  aU  which 
belonged  to  the  Egyptians  from  the  ifuphrates  to  the 
Nile.  Jehoiakim,  who  was  tributary  to  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  was  attacked  and  subdued  by 
Nebuchadnezzzar.  Me  obliged  Jehoiakim  to  become 
tributaiy  to  Babylon.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
Jehoiakim  revolted.  Then  a  mixed  army,  Chaldeans, 
Syriansi  Moabites,  and  Ammonite*  invBded  Jehoii^ 
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kirn's  dominions,  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  three 
thousand  and  twenty-three  prisoners,  whom  they 
broue;ht  to  Babylon.  Jeremiah  lii.  28  :  '^  This  is  the 
people  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  captive 
in  the  seventh  year,  three  thousand  Jews  and  uiree 
and  twenty."    b.o.  600. 

Jehoiachin  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.  The  servants  of  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem.  Jehoiachin,  his  mother,  his  servants,  and 
his  princes,  and  his  officers,  went  out  from  Jerusalem 
to  surrender  themselves  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
king  of  Babylon  took  them  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reim.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  all  the  gold, 
and  silver,  and  riches  found  in  the  temple  and  in  the 
king's  house,  and  all  the  vessels  of  ^Id  which  Solo- 
mon, king  of  Israel,  had  made  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  Lord  had  said  by  the  mouth  of  his 
servant,  Isaiah,  the  i>rophet  {2nd  Kings  xx.  14-18). 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  the 
chief  inhabitants,  all  the  princes,  all  the  mighiy  men 
of  valour,  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all  the  crafts- 
men and  smiths.  None  remained  save  the  poorest 
sort  of  the  people  of  the  land.  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  away  Jehoiachin,  his  mother,  his  wives,  his 
officers,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  the  land. 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  them  captives  to  Babylon. 
B.C.  599.  He  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  seven 
thousand  men  of  might,  and  craftsmen  and  smiths 
one  thousand,  and  aU  who  were  strong  and  fit  for 
war.  The  kmg  of  Babylon  made  Mattaniah,  his 
(Jehoiachin's)  father's  brother,  king  in^^his  stead,  and 
changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah. 

XX.  Zedekiah,  B.C.  599,  was  twenty  and  one  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign.  He  reigned  eleven  years 
in  Jerusalem.  His  mother's  name  was  Hamutal,  the 
daughter  of  Jeremiah,  of  libnah.  He  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  which  Jehoiachin 

SIS  brother)  had  done.  For  by  the  arrangement  of 
vine  providence,  that  the  people  mk;^ht  be  driven 
away  from  the  presence  of  tne  Lord,  Zedekiah,  as  if 
deprived  of  his  common  sense,  rebelled  against  the 
king  of  Babylon. 

B.C.  590.  In  the  ninth  year  of  king  Zedekiah,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar led  his  army  to  Jerusalem,  and  formed  the 
siege.  He  built  forts  round  about  Jerusalem.  The 
siege  lasted  two  years,  commencing  in  the  ninth  year 
and  ending  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah, king  of  Judah.  b.o.  588.  In  the  ninth  day  of 
the  fourth  month  the  famine  prevailed  in  the  city. 
Jeremiah  was  shut  up  in  prison  by  the  command  of 
Zedeldah,  because  he  had  predicted  these  calamities. 
Jer.  zxzii.  1-16,  zxxiv.  1-7.  The  people  had  no 
bread.  The  city  was  broken  up.  The  men  of  war 
fled  by  night,  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between  the 
two  walls,  which  way  is  by  the  king's  garden.  The 
Chaldeans  had  surrounded  the  city.  The  king  fled  by 
the  way  of  the  plain.  The  Chaldeans  pursued  and  took 
Zedekiah.  GHiey  overtook  him  in  the  plains  of  Jericho. 
All  his  army  was  scattered  from  him.  They  took  him 
and  brought  him  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  Biblah, 
a  city  of  Spia,  in  tiie  count^  of  Emath,  tlie  situation 
of  which  IS  unknown  fCaimetJ^  and  they  gave  judg- 
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ment  upon  him.  "  They  dew  the  sons  of  Zedekiali 
before  his  ejres ;  they  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah, 
they  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  they  oanied  him  to 
Babylon.  Zedekiah  died  in  Babylon.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  not  known." 

Two  prophecies,  apparently  contradictoty,  were 
then  accomplished.  One  of  Jeremiah,  who  said.  That 
Zedekiah  should  see,  and  yet  not  see,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar with  hisses  (ch.  zxxii.  4-5,  zxxiv.  3).  The  other 
prophecy  of  £zekiel  {Ezkl,  xii.  13),  which  intunated 
that  he  should  not  see  Babylon,  though  he  should  die 
there. 

Jeremiah  xxxii.  4-5. — ''  In  the  tenth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah, king  of  Judah,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremiah."  This  was  the  eighteenth  year  of  tlie 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  uiis  time  ''  the  kinp^  of 
Babylon's"  army  besieg^  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah^ 
the  prophet,  was  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  -which 
was  m  tne  house  of  the  king  of  Judah.  Zedekiah^ 
king  of  Judah,  had  shut  mm  up,  saying, ''  Where- 
fore dost  thou  prophecy,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  it;  and 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  shall  not  escape  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  shall  surely  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  kin?  of  Babylon,  and  shall  speak 
with  him  mouth  to  mourn,  and  lus  eyes  shall  benold 
his  eyes,  and  he  shall  lead  Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  and 
there  shall  he  be  until  I  visit  him,  saith  tlie  Lord ; 
though  ye  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  ye  shall  not 
prosper." 

Jeremiah  xxxiv.  3. — ^Nebuchadnezzar  (b.o.  591), 
king  of  Babylon,  had  besieged  Jerusalem.  His 
army  was  composed  of  soldiers  from  the  various 
nations  under  ms  command,  and  within  the  limits  of 
his  dominions.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jere- 
miah. He  was  commanded,  ''Gk>  and  speak  to 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  teU  him.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  '  I  will  give  this  city  iato  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shail  bum  it  with  fire,  and 
thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  his  hand,  but  shalt  surely 
be  taken  and  delivered  into  his  hand :  and  thine  eyes 
shalt  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he 
shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and  thou 
shalt  go  to  Babylon.' "  The  fourth  and  fifth  verses 
assure  Zedekiah  that  he  shall  not  die  by  the  sword, 
that  he  shall  die  in  peace;  ''they  shall  bum  odours  to 
thee  as  to  the  former  kings  who  were  before  thee," 
burnings  of  odours  similar  to  the  burnings  in  honour 
of  former  kings  of  Judah,  the  f orefa^ers  of  Zede* 
Hah.  They  will  lament  tliee,  saying,  "  Ah !  Lord ! 
for  I  have  pronounced  the  word,  saith  the  Lord." 
''  Then  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  spake  fJl  these  woida 
unto  Zedekiah,  ling  of  Judah,  in  Jerusalem." 

In  ch.  xxxiv.  8-11,  Jeremiah  relates  that  Zedekiali 
and  aU  his  princes  made  a  covenant  with  their  ser- 
vants to  grant  to  them  liberty.  This  was  a  renewal 
of  the  covenant  made  by  the  Mosaic  law,  that  evexy 
seventh  year  aU  service  for  payments,  debt,  all 
slavery  for  the  same  purpose,  all  lands  held  for  debt, 
should  be  considered  as  engagements  ceasing  by 
divine  authority.    Zedekiah  and  his  princes  made 
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coyenant,  and  set  at  liberty  their  men  servants 
ajid.  maid  servants.    But  Zedekiah  and  his  princes 
turned,   and  caused  those  whom  they  had  set  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  bondage.    The  word  of  the 
Xiord.  told  to  them  their  sin,  and  pronounced  their 
dooxn :    ''Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  saith  the 
jOord,  in  proclaiming  liberty  every  one  to  his  brother, 
and  every  man  to  his  neighbour ;  behol(^,  I  proclaim 
a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  the 
pestilence,  and  to  the  famine ;  and  I  will  make  you 
to  be  moved  into  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth." 
Tbese  men  had  not  performed  the  words  of  the 
covenant  made  before  me  Lord,  ''  when  they  cut  the 
calf  in  twain,  and  passed  between  the  parts  thereof." 
Tlie  XiOrd  would  command.    The  Chaldeans  would 
return  to  Jerusalem.     The  Lord  would  cause  the 
Chaldeans  to  fight  against  the  dty,  to  take  the  city, 
and  to  bum  the  city  with  fire.     ''  And  I  will  make 
the  cities  of  Judah  a  desolation  without  an  inhabi- 
tant."    These  words  contain  no  promise  of  mercy. 
Zedekiah  and  his  subjects  could  not,  from  these 
words,    derive  consolation,  but  must  find  despair. 
JEJzekiel  xii.  13 :  "  My  net  also  will  I  spread  ux)on  him 
(Zedekiah),  and  he  shall  be  taken  in  my  snare,  and  I 
will  bring  him  to  Babylon,  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans, yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall  die 
there." 

Jeremiah  xzii.  contains  three  prophecies  concerning 
three  kings  of  Judah.  The  first  prophecy  is  in  verses 
10-12,  concerning  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  re- 
moved from  the  throne  of  Judah  by  Pharaoh-Necho, 
king  of  Egypt.  Jeremiah  commands  the  people  not 
to  weep  for  the  dead:  "Weep  not  for  him  who 
goeth  away.  He  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his 
native  country.  For  the  Lord  hath  declared  concern- 
ing Shallum,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah — ^who 
reigned  instead  of  his  father,  who  went  forth  out  of 
this  place— he  shall  not  return  any  more;  he  shall  die 
in  the  place  whither  they  have  led  him  captive,  and 
shall  see  this  land  no  more." 

Jeremiah  zzii.  13-19,  contains  a  prediction  concern- 
ing Eliakim,  called  Jehoiakim  by  Pharaoh-Necho, 
and  placed  by  him  on  the  throne  of  Judah.  Yerse 
18:  ''Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  concerning 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  kinff  of  Judah,  They 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  l3i\  my  brother!  or 
ah!  sister!  They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying. 
Ah!  Lord!  or  ah!  his  ffloryl"  V.  19:  "  He  shaUbe 
buried  with  the  buritd  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem."  Nebuchad- 
nezzar has  risen  to  greatness.  Jerusalem  is  con* 
quered  by  him.  Pharaoh-Necho  comes  no  more  into 
Jadea. 

Jeremiah  xxii.  20-30,  contains  a  prophecy  concerning 
J^ehoiachin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakmi,  King  of  Judah: 
''  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah  (Jehoia- 
chin),  tho.son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  were  the 
Bignet  upon  my  right  hand,  ycS  would  I  pluck  thee 
thenoe." 

Y.  29:  "0  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord."  Y.  30 :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye 
tliis  man  childless,  a  man  who  shall  not  prosper  in 


his  days;  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruling  any  more  in 
Judah." 

2nd  Chron.  xxxvi.  13,  states  that  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  had 
made  him  swear  by  God,  that  he  would  he  a  faithful  vassal 
to  the  king  of  Balylon,  But  Zedekiah  stiffened  his 
neck  and  hardened  his  heart  from  turning  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  The  priests  and  people,  the 
chief  of  both,  transgressed  very  much  edEter  all  the 
abominations  of  the  heathen,  and  "  polluted  the  house 
of  the  Lord  which  he  had  hallowed  in  Jerusalem." 
The  Lord  sent  his  messengers  to  his  people.  But  his 
people  mocked  his  messengers  and  despised  his  words, 
and  misused  his  prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  God 
rose  against  his  people  till  there  was  no  remedy. 
Therefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  his  people  who  re- 
fused to  hearken,  Nebuchadnezzar,  kin?  of  the 
Chaldees,  who  slew  their  young  men  with  uie  sword, 
in  the  house  of  their  sanctuary,  and  had  no  compas- 
sion upon  yoimg  man  or  maiden,  old  man,  or  him  who 
stooped  on  account  of  age.  The  Lord  gave  them  all 
into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  treasures  found  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's  house,  and  in  the  houses 
of  the  princes,  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  as  spoil 
to  Babylon.  He  brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem; 
he  burnt  the  house  of  GK)d;  he  burnt  all  the  palaces 
with  fire;  he  destroyed  aU  the  goodly  vessels  which 
belonged  to  the  houses  and  palaces  which  he  burnt; 
he  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  those  who  had 
escaped  from  the  sword.  They  were  servants  to  him 
and  to  his  sons  until  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia. 

"  This  was  the  work  of  the  Lord,  to  fulfil  his  word 
spoken  by  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  imtil  the  land  had 
enjoyed  her  Sabbaths.  For  as  long  as  she  lay  deso- 
late she  kept  Sabbath,  to  fulfil  three  score  and  ten 
years." 

B.O.  586. — ^In  the  first  year  of  Cyras,  (the  elder), 
king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord,  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiali,  might  be  accomplished,  tibe 
Lord  so  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Gyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
that  he  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all  his 
kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying,  **  Thus 
saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  hath  the  Ix)rd  Qod  of  heaven  ^en  to  me ;  and 
he  hath  charged  me  to  build  for  Mim  a  house  in 
Jerusalem,  wmch  is  in  Judah.    YtTho  is  there  amone 

C  of  all  his  people?  The  Lord  his  GKkL  be  wim 
,  and  let  him  go  up." 
2nd  Chronicles  ch.  z.-zzxvi. — In  these  chapters  are 
written  the  history  of  the  kinffs  of  Isra^  and  of 
Judah.    The  kings  of  Judah  are  described  more  fully 
than  the  kings  of  Israel. 

1st  Kings  zii.-xxii.  chapters,  and  2nd  Kings  i.-xzv. 
chapters. — ^In  these  chapters  the  history  of  &e  kings 
of  Israel  and  of  Judah  is  given.  The  histoxy  of  t£e 
kinffs  of  Israel  is  given  more  fuUy  than  the  history  of 
the  longs  of  Judah. 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  portions  of  the 
books  of  KiMs  and  of  Chrmioles  is  necessaxy  to  a 
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satisf aotory  understanding  of  the  lustory  of  men  to 
whom  God  had  granted  very  great  spiritual  advan- 
tages, and  who  most  shamefullj  neglected  and  abused 
thegifts  of  GK>d. 

These  kings  and  people  were  superstitious.  They 
went  over  the  line  and  stood  over  me  line  when  they 
amyed  in  that  region,  the  line  which  is  the  boundaiy 
of  reason  and  of  imagination  in  the  human  under- 
standing. Whether  una  infirmity  be  the  result  of 
malformation  of  the  brain  may  be  a  question  worthy 
of  the  grave  consideration  of  students  of  human 
nature.  If  malformation  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
nervous  system  (of  course)  be  the  cause  of  these 
aberrations,  the  matter  of  heathenism  and  ritualism — 
twin  brothers — ^is  worthy  of  a  place  in  an  incurable 
hospital.  To  argue  the  question  gravely  proves  one 
thing  certainly,  that  the  contending  parties  need 
berths  in  some  lunatic  asylum. 

The  captivity  of  Judah  and  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  monarch  who  was  divinely  appointed  to 
crush  the  noble  work  of  David,  the  prophets  who 
forewarned,  the  kings  and  the  people  wno  laughed  to 
scorn  both  Gbd  and  his  messengers,  form  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  to  the  reality  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
An  inquirer  must  perceive  the  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  scepticism.    A  believer  must  rejoice 
that  revelation  is  a  matter  of  historic  evidence.     The 
mournful  strains  of  the  weeping  prophet — ^f or  never 
was  ruined  city  so  mourned  over — the  harps  of  the 
exiles  hanging  on  the  willow  trees  which  grew  on  the 
banks  of  w,e  Euphrates ;  the  wish  of  the  conquerors 
to  hear  from  their  captives  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion ; 
the  utter  desolation  of  the  captives  expressed  in  the 
words,  ^'How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land?"  conspire  to  excite  the  imagination, 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  fate  of  the 
captives,  and  of  the  great,  the  noble,  the  patriotic 
prophets,  who  warned  an  imruly  people  of  the  judg- 
ments of  Almighty  Gk>d  which  were  coming  upon 
them  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  who,  themselves, 
shared  the  degraded  fortunes  of  the  kings  and  people 
whom  they  had,  in  vain,  laboured  to  call  from  the 
tollies  and  vices  of  the  heathen  ritualism  to  the  way 
of  obedience  to  the  law  which  GK)d  had  given  to  them 
by  his  servant  Moses. 

The  people  who  were  left  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  had  left, 
even  over  them  he  made  Ged^ah,  the  son  of  Ahikam, 
governor.  He  was  the  son  of  Ahikam,  the  son  of 
Shaphan.  This  was  no  regal  dignity.  Oedaliah 
was  only  a  sort  of  hind  or  overseer. 

The  captain  of  the  giiard  took  Seraiah,  the  chief 
priest,  and  Zephaniah,  the  second  priest  (the  chief 
priest  had  a  vicar),  the  minister  of  war,  five  gentle- 
men iQ  waiting,  the  secretaiy  of  war  who  mustered 
the  people  of  the  land,  and  sixty  men  of  the  people 
of  the  land,  who  were  found  in  the  dty.  Nebuzaradan, 
the  captain  of  the  ^uard,  took  these  and  brought 
them  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  at  Eiblah,  in  Syria. 
The  king  of  Babylon  smote  them  and  slew  them  at 
Biblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  north  of  Canaan. 
Bo  Judahr-was  carried  away  out  of  their  land. 
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The  appointment  of  G^daliah,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  loabylon,  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  amongst 
those  who  remained  in  the  land.  Their  chiefs  and 
representatives  came  to  Oedaliah,  to  Mizpah,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  nearest  to  Babylon, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  This  place, 
Mizpah,  was  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  residence 
of  Gedaliah,  because  it  was  nearest  to  the  J^ace  from 
which  he  was  to  receive  his  instructions.  There  may 
be  uncertainty  as  to  the  situation  of  this  place.  The 
words  of  the  saored  historian  fix  the  place  to  Hamath, 
Syria,  north  of  Canaan.  Gedaliah  sware  to  these 
men  at  Mizpah,  and  said,  'Tear  not  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  Chaldees;  dwell  in  the  land,  and  serve 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  yon." 
Thus  did  Gedalidii  swear  to  them,  that  is,  he  made  to 
them  a  most  solemn  promise.  Nevertheless,  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  seventiii  month,  that  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  Nathaniah,  the  son  of  Elishlma,  of  the  seed  royal, 
came,  and  ten  men  with  him,  and  smote  Gedaliah  bo 
that  he  died,  and  the  Jews  and  the  Chaldees  who  were 
with  him  at  Mizpah. 

Then  arose  a  panic.  The  people,  small  and  great, 
and  the  captains  of  the  armies,  arose  and  came  to 
Egypt,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  Chaldees.  They 
earned  with  them  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  who  warned 
them  that  if  they  went  down  into  Egypt,  the  Chaldeans, 
who  would  invade  Egypt,  would  cany  them  away 
captive  into  Babylon.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
when  Nebuchadnezzar,  having,  after  a  thirteen 
years'  siege,  failed  to  take  Tyre  (because  they,  the 
inhabitants,  had  built  a  new  town  on  an  island  not 
far  from  the  main  land,  and,  in  fact,  had  settled  in 
that  new  city,  having  sent  their  surplus  population 
to  their  colonies  in  me  islands  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea),  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
some  plunder  for  the  consolation  of  himself  and  of 
his  army.  God  gave  to  him  and  to  his  army,  as  their 
wages  for  doing  the  Lord's  work,  the  spoU  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar  iavaaed  E^rpt, 
carried  away  much  spoil,  and  carried  away  the  Jews 
to  Babylon — ^the  Jews  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
Egypt,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophet. 
The  Jews,  full  of  revenge  and  malice  against  Jeremiah, 
because  he  told  to  them  the  truth,  stoned  him  to  death 
in  Egypt  before  they  left  Egypt  for  Babylon.  "  0 
thou  who  killedst  the  prophets,  and  stonedst  them 
who  were  sent  imto  thee." 

Jeremiah  xxxvi. — Jeremiah,  in  prison,  causes  Baruch 
to  write  his  prophecy,  and  to  read  it  publicly,  b.o. 
607.  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Gemariah,  iofozms  the 
pzinces  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  Baruch,  the 
son  of  Neriah,  m  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jere- 
miah, read  the  prophecy  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
There  was  a  fast  held  in  Jerusalem  by  proclamation, 
B.C.  606,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  in  the  ninth  month.  People 
were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju^Ji 
and  of  Benjamin. 

The  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiakim,  was  informed 
that  Jeremiah  had  delivered  this  prophecr^;  had 
caused  it  to  be  written,  and  to  be  read  pubuoly  by 
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Baracli,  the  son  of  Neriali.  Jehoiakim  sent  Jehudi 
to  bring  the  roll.  Jehoiakiin  coxmnanded  Jehudi  to 
read  it.  Jehudi  read  the  roll  in  the  ears  of  the  king 
and  of  his  princes.  When  Jehudi  had  read  three  or 
four  leaveSi  Jehoiakim  took  the  roll  horn,  him,  cut 
the  roll  with  a  penknife,  and  cast  the  roll  thus  cut 
into  a  fire  on  the  hearth  before  him.  Elnathan,  and 
Delaiah,  and  G^n^rlah  entreated  the  kin^  that  he 
would  not  bum  the  roll.  Jehoiakim  would  not  hear 
them.  Eliakim  ordered  the  immediate  arrest  of 
Jeremiah  and  of  Baruch.  They  escaped.  The  Lord 
hid  them.  Baruch  wrote  a  new  roll  from  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah,  containing  aU  the  words  in  the  former 
roll.  ''And  there  were  added  besides  unto  them 
many  like  words." 

**  Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  HiUdah,  of  a  priestly 
family,  and  a  native  of  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin."— Jer.  i.  1.  "  The  place  of  Jeremiah's  death 
is  uncertain.  Several  of  the  ancients  maintain  that 
he  was  put  to  death  at  Taphnis,  in  Egypt,  by  the 
Jews,  wno  were  enraged  at  his  menaces  and  re- 
proaches. They  ezplam  Seh.  id.  37  ("They  were 
stoned")  as  relating  to  the  death  of  Jeremiah.  Some 
think  that  he  returned  into  Judea.  Others  think 
that  he  died  in  Babylon." — Cdlmet. 

The  fate  of  Jehoiakin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  is 
truly  melancholy.  **  In  the  thirty'Seventh  year  of  his 
captivity y  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
ofthemonth  ^b.o.  562),  Edl-Merodach,  kingof  Babylon, 
in  the  year  m  which  he  began  to  reien,  did  lift  up  the 
head  of  Jehoiakin,  king  of  JudcQi,  out  of  prison, 
and  epake  kindly  to  him,  and  set  his  throne  above 
the  thrones  of  the  kings  who  were  with  him  in 
Babylon.  Evil-Merodach  chanp;ed  the  prison  gar- 
ments of  Jehoiakin,  and  Jehoiakin  did  eat  before 
Evil-Merodach  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  his 
allowance  was  a  continual  allowance,  given  to  him  by 
Evil-Merodach,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day,  all  the 
days  of  his  life." 

After  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
Pharaoh-Necho  came  no  more  out  of  his  own  land, 
for  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  had  taken  (the 
territory)  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates.  In  a  word, 
the  king  of  Egypt  lost  what  he  had  obtained  in  war. 
JehoiaJam  was  dain.  His  son,  Jehoiakin,  succeeded 
his  father  by  the  appointment  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Three  months  afterwards,  Jehoiakin  was  a  prisoner 
in  a  prison  house  in  Babylon,  and  remained  in  this 
miserable  condition  for  me  period  of  thirty-seven 
years.  He  would  then  be  fiffy-five  years  of  age. 
The  compassion  of  Evil-Merodach  released  Jehoiakin 
from  his  miserable  condition,  and  placed  him  in  a 
state  of  dignified  dependence  for  uie  remainder  of 
his  life.  What  a  scene  in  "the  changing  scenes  of 
life."  Nebuchadnezzar  had  died,  and  Evi^Merodach 
had  come  to  the  throne,  b.o.  588.  Two  years  after 
this  event,  Evil-Merodach  was  slain  by  conspiracy, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Jehoiakin  was  slain  with  lus 
friend,  Evu^erodach.  Now,  if  Jehoiakin  were 
eig^hteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
when  he  was  led  into  captivity ;  if  he  paseea  thirty- 
•even  yean  in  a  dungeon  or  prison  in  Babylon  before 


he  was  released,  and  if  he  lived  two  years  after  his 
release,  and  then  fell  a  victim  to  the  conspiracy  which 
deprived  of  life  Evil-Merodach,  who  gave  to  him 
liberty — ^then  the  years  of  his  life  may  be  thus  stated: 
Jehoiakin  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to 
,  and  when  he  was  made  a  captive  and  a  prisoner 
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in  Jtjabylon ;  be  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
was  released  from  prison  by  Evil-Merodach,  and  he 
was  fifty-seven  years  old  when  he  is  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  company  with  Evil-Merodach,  by  the 
hands  of  conspirators. 


CHAPTER  m. 

In  reviewing  the  origin  of  ancient  history,  as  the 
narrative  is  traced  from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the 
Books  of  ITinys  and  of  Chronicles,  the  dreadful  acts 
of  murder  fail  not  to  arrest  the  attention.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  wholesale  executions  are : — 

1.  Exodus  xxxii.  28. — ^In  the  matter  of  the  ^Iden 
calf:  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  accordmg  to 
the  word  of  Moses,  and  there  fell  of  the  people  that 
day  three  thousand  men." 

2.  Zevitictu  x. — Nadab  and  Abihu,  sons  of  Aaron, 
took  each  his  censer,  put  fire  therein,  and  offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord  which  he  commanded 
them  not  to  do :  "  And  there  went  out  fire  from  the 
Lord,  and  devoured  them,  and  they  died  before  the 
Lord." — ^Verses  1-2.    Also  Numbers  xvi. 

3.  Numbers  xvi. — ^Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
(1)  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath, 
the  son  of  Levi ;  and  (2)  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
sons  of  Eliah,  and  On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  sons  of 
Eeuben,  formed  a  conspiracy  which  had  in  it  two 
hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  oonsrQMtion  or 
assembly,  men  of  renown.  They  rebelled  against 
Moses  and  Aaron :  "  The  earth  opened  her  mouth 
and  swallowed  up  the  men,  the  women,  and  the 
children  who  formed  the  families  supporting  the 
rebellion ;  whilst  a  fire  came  out  from  the  Lord, 
and  consumed  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who 
offered  incense." 

4.  Abimelech,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Gideon,  slew 
twenty  persons,  sons  of  his  father,  legitimate  sons,  in 
his  father's  house,  at  Ophrah,  on  one  stone ;  except 
Jothan,  who  foretold  the  fate  of  Abimelech,  in  his 
parable  of  the  trees,  which  went  out  to  choose  a  king. 
— Judms  ix.  7. 

5.  Doeg,  the  Edomite,  obeyed  Saul  (to  whom  he 
had  given  information  of  David's  visit  to  Nob),  when 
Saul  commanded  Doeg  (Saul's  servants  having  re- 
fused to  execute  his  cruel  command),  "  Turn  thou 
and  faU  upon  the  priests.  Doeg,  the  Edomite,  turned 
and  fell  upon  the  priests,  and  slew,  on  that  day, 
fourscore  and  five  persons,  who  did  wear  a  linen 
ephod." — \st  Samuel  xxii.  18. 

6.  Elijah,  at  Carmel,  slew,  by  divine  command, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal. — 1st 
Kinysxvm. 

7.  EUsha,  by  divine  oommand,  anointed  Jehu 
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king  of  Israel,  and  Hazael  king  of  Syria.  Elisha 
caused  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Moabites,  when  he 
went  with  three  united  armies  which  inyaded  Moab. 
2nd  Kings  iii. 

8.  Jehu  slew  Joram  and  Ahaziah,  Jezebel,  and  the 
serentj  sons  of  Ahab,  who  were  in  Jezreel.  He 
slew  the  forty-two  brethren  of  Ahaziah.  He  slew 
the  four  hundred  priests  of  Baal,  who  did  eat  at 
Jezebel's  table. — 2nd  Kings  ix.  x. 

9.  Athaliah,  the  queen  mother,  when  she  saw  that 
her  son,  Ahaziah,  was  slain  by  Jehu's  command, 
determined  to  be  queen,  and  therefore  destroyed  all 
the  seed  royal.  She  did  reign.  Yet  Jehoiada,  the 
high  priest,  had  a  wife,  JehoSieba,  tiie  daughter  of 
king  Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah.  The  feeling  of  love 
for  her  brother's  children  led  her  to  feel  no  fear  for 
the  vengeance  of  Athaliah.  She,  therefore,  stole 
from  amongst  the  devoted  children  of  her  brother 
Joash,  or  Jehoash,  concealed  him  in  the  temple,  and 
finally,  her  husband,  Jehoiada,  in  the  seventh  year, 
brought  forth  the  proper  heir,  prevaiLed  on  the 
leading  men  and  the  people  to  crown  and  to  proclaim 
Joash,  or  Jehoashi  king  of  Judah,  and  finished  the 
ceremony  by  ordering  the  execution  of  the  murderous 
and  infamous  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  the  murderer 
Ahab,  and  of  the  murderess  JezebeL — 2nd  Kings  xi. 

10.  "Now,  when  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
was  risen  up  to  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  he 
strengthened  himself,  and  slew  all  his  brethren  with 
the  sword  (six  sons  of  his  father),  and  fdiv&rsj  also 
of  the  princes  of  Israel." — 2nd  Chron,  xxi.  4. 

The  names  of  the  Babylonian  kings  may  now  be 
recalled  to  memory,  placing  first  the  kings  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  who  f  oimded  and  dwelt  in  rTineveh. 

1.  Nlnus,  a  son  of  Belus,  who  bmlt  a  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  He  gave  his  name  to  tlus  city, 
and  called  it  mneveh,  b.c.  2059.  He  reigned  fifty- 
two  years.'  He  left  his  kingdom,  after  his  death,  to 
the  care  of  his  wife,  Semlramis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son.  His  history  is  obscure  and  fabulous.  Ctesias 
is  the  principal  historian  from  whom  the  history  of 
Nlnus  IS  derived.  Ctesias  was  a  Ghreek  historian  and 
physician,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  a  placid  of  Assyria,  five  hundred 
miles  from  Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there 
between  Artaxerxes  and  his  brother,  Cyrus,  the 
younger,  B.C.  401.  The  forces  of  Artaxerxes  were 
nine  hundred  thousand.  The  forces  of  his  brother, 
Qyrus,  the  younger,  were  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand.  Darius  Nothus  was  the  father  of  Artex- 
erxes  and  of  Cyrus,  the  younger.  Cyrus,  the 
younger,  was  slain  in  this  battle.  Thirteen  thousand 
Greeks  were  in  his  army.  Ten  thousand  of  these 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Xenophon,  returned 
to  their  own  country.  Xenophon  has  written  an 
account  of  it,  called,  ''  The  An&bllsis."  Ctesias  cured 
the  king's  wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  seven- 
teen years.  Ctesias  wrote  a  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  prefer  to 
that  of  Heroaotus. 

Nlnus,  after  death,  received  divine  honours.  He 
became  the  Jupiter  of  the  AsajrianB,  and  the  Herca- 
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lee  of  the  Chaldeans.    Nlnus  was  the  first  king  of 
Assyria. 

2.  Shalmenezer,  b.o.  730,  carried  the  ten  tribes 
captive,  and  settled  them  in  various  parts  of  Mb 
dominions.  He  sent  into  the  country  of  the  ten 
tribes  colonists  from  various  parts  of  lus  dominions. 

3.  Sennacherib,  b.c  726,  mvaded  Judah,  when 
Hezekiah  was  kine  of  Judah.  Sennacherib  fled  from 
the  land  which  he  had  invaded,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh 
Adram^ech  and  Sharezer,  his  sons,  smote  him  with 
the  sword,  as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of 
Nisroch,  his  God.    The  murderers  fled  into  Armenia. 

4.  Esarhaddon,  son  of  Sennacherib,  succeeded  his 
father,  b.c.  709.  He  made  war  with  the  Philistines, 
and  attacked  Egypt,  Cush  {Ethiopia J ^  and  Edom. — 
haiah  xx.-xxxiv.  Esarhaddon,  perhaps,  intended  to 
avenge  the  insults  offered  to  his  father  by  Tirhakah, 
king  of  Cush,  and  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  had 
been  Hezekiah's  confederates.  Esarhaddon  is  said 
to  have  reigned  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years  at 
Nineveh,  and  thirteen  years  at  Babylon.  In  aU  he 
reigned  forty-two  years.  He  sent  priests  from  the 
ten  tribes,  his  captives,  to  his  colonists  in  Israel. 
He  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  captive  Manasseh, 
king  of  Judah,  b.o.  677.  Esarhaddon  died  A.K.  3336, 
B.o.  668. 

5.  Sardanapalus,  famous  for  his  luxury,  is  described 
as  being  the  fortieth  and  last  king  of  Aissyria.  Hii 
luxury  and  efleminacy  irritated  his  officers.  Belesis, 
a  priest  of  Babylon,  foretold  to  Arbaces,  governor  of 
Idledia,  that  he,  Arbaces,  should,  one  day,  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  These  two  formed  a  conspiracy, 
raised  an  army,  and  attempted  to  dethrone  Sardana- 
palus. The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles.  At  length  they  defeated  Sardanapalus.  He 
was  besieged  in  the  city  of  Ninus  for  two  years. 
Sardanap^us  despaired  of  success;  and  setting  fire 
to  his  palace,  burned  himself,  his  eunuchs,  his  con- 
cubines, and  all  his  treasures.  The  empire  of  Assyria 
was  divided  amongst  the  conspirators,  b.o.  820. 
Justin  and  others  flx  the  date  b.o.  900,  eighty  years 
earlier.    Arbaces  founded  the  empire  of  the  Medes. 

Sardanapalus,  after  his  death,  was  considered  by 
the  people  to  be  a  god.    They  worshipped  him  as  a 

6.  Ninus,  the  Nineveh  of  Holy  Seriptws,  the  capital 
of  Assyria,  was  bmlt  by  Ninus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  It  was,  according  to  the  relation  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  fifteen  miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  for^- 
eight  in  circumference.  It  was  surroimded  by  large 
walls  of  100  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  three 
chariots  could  pass  together  abreast,  and  was  defended 
by  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two  hundred  feet 
high.  Ninus  was  taken  by  the  united  efforts  of 
Gyasdlres  and  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  b.c. 
606. 

(1.)  Sardanapalus,  B.o.  820,  or  900,  finished  his  luxu- 
rious me. 

(2.)  Shalmeneser,  b.o.  730,  carried  the  ten  tribes  into 
captivity. 

(3.)  Semiacherib,  B.c.  726,  invaded  Judah.  Betunis< 
Is  murdered  by  his  sonSi  B.a  709. 
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(4.)  Eaerhaddon,  b.o.  709,  reigns  in  hia  father's  stead. 
A  miserable  father  was  Sennacherib.  Eser- 
haddon,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Yet  it 
is  recorded,  Sennacherib  was  slain  when  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  Nisroch,  his  god, 
by  Adramelech  and  Sharezer,  his  sons,  who, 
alter  having  committed  the  murder,  fled  into 
Armenia. 
(5.)  Nabopolassar,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  L,  father  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  Qreat,  was  a  Babylonian, 
and  chief  of  the  army  of  Saracus,  king  of 
Assyria.  He  made  a  lei^ue  with  Asty&ges, 
who  gave  his  daughter,  ijnytis,  in  marriage 
to  his  (Nebuchadnezzar  I.'s)  son,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar n.,  called  "the  Ghreat."  Ahasuerus 
and  Nabopolassar  joined  their  forces,  revolted 
against  Saracus,  king  of  Nineyeh,  and  be- 
sieged him  in  his  capital,  took  him  prisoner, 
and,  on  the  destruction  of  the  AssTnan  mon- 
archy, raised  two  kingdoms — 1,  that  of  the 
Modes,  possessed  hy  Astyages,  or  Ahasuerus; 
and  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  of  Babylon, 
founded  by  Nabopolassar,  a.x.,  or  Anno  Mundi, 
8378.  He  died  a.x.  3399.  b.o.  605. 
(6.)  Nebuchadnezzar  IT.  (called  the  Ghreat^,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Nabopolassar,  or  Nebuchad- 
nezzar I.,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ghaldeea  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  a.v. 
8399,  or  b.o.  605.  He  hastened  to  Babylon 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  father.  He  had  subdued  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  by  taking  from  him  Carchemish,  on 
the  Euphrates,  which  Necho  had  taken  from 
the  Assyrian  empire.  He  subdued  the  ffovemor 
of  PhoBnicia,  and  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  tributary  to  Pharaoh,  kdnff  of  Egppt. 
He  left  to  his  generals  the  care  of  bringing  to 
Chaldea  the  captives  taken  in  Syria,  Judea, 
Phoenicia,  and  E^;ypt,  according  to  Berosus,  a 
Babylonian,  a  pnest  of  Belus,  who  passed  into 
Ghreece,  and  remained  a  long  time  at  Athens. 
The  a^  in  which  Berosus  uved  is  not  pre- 
dsely  Known.  Some  fix  it  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  b.o.  268.  This  date  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. Alexander  the  Great  died  in  Babylon, 
32  years  of  age,  or  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  affe,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  ei^t 
months  of  contin^  success.  B.o.  323.  He 
was  poisoned,  or  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
intemperance,  or  by  a  fever  cauffht  in  his 
evening  boating  on  the  waters  of  Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar  died  a.x.  8442,  or  b.o.  562. 
He  reigned  43  years. 

(7.)  Evil-Meiodach,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  11., 
ascended  the  throne  of  Babvlon.  He  reiffned 
two  years,  and  was  slain  by  his  brother-in-law. 

(8.)  Nerriglissar  reined  four  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Laborosoarchod,  who 
reigned  nine  months. 

(9.)  Laborosoarchod,  and  his  father,  Nerriglissar,  are 
regsoded  as  usurpers.  Their  names  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  fist  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 


(10.)  Belshazzar,  son  of  Evil-Merodach,  son  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar   n.,    son   of    Nabopolassar,    or 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  are  the  kings  of  Babylon 
mentioned  in  sacred  history. 
The  result  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  world,  or  of 
inquiry  into  ancient  history  down  to  this  period,  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  is,  human 
nature  loved  idolatry,  made  ffods  of  its  leading  men, 
was  corrupt  in  its  morals,  and  loved  to  practice  in  its 
ritualism  very  gross  and  very  obscene  vices. 

Two  kings  of  Babylon,  who  reigned  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  demand  attention  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed — 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  grandson,  Belshazzar. 
Nabopolassar  founded  the  Babylonian  empire,  which 
had  been  checked  in  its  growth,  by  conspiracy,  in 
the  reien  of  Sardanapalus.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar,  aspired  to,  and 
obtained,  universal  sovereignty.  His  son,  Evil- 
Merodach,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and 
reigned  two  years.  Nerriglissar,  his  brother-in-law, 
slew  him  and  usurped  his  throne,  and  reigned  four 
years.  His  son,  Laborosoarchod,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  reigned  nine 
months.  Then  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  reigned 
seventeen  years.  From  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great, 
to  Belshazzar,  his  grandson,  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews 
are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Chaldees,  from 
whom  AbraJbam  was  called  out  by  his  God,  and 
ordered  to  go  into  a  land  (Canaan)  promised  by 
God  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  but,  to  a  land 
in  which  Abraham  never  found  a  place  in  which  he 
set  his  foot,  that  is,  a  place  which  he  could  hold 
permanentiy.  He,  andnis  son  Isaac,  and  his  son 
Jacob,  and  Jacob's  sons,  never  had  pennanent  settie- 
ments  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  being  re- 
leased from  Egyptian  bondage,  under  tiie  guidance 
of  Moses,  and  of  Aaron,  and  of  Miriam,  were  finally 
led  victoriously  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  Joshua, 
the  successor  of  Moses. 

faj  The  connection,  formed  by  conquest,  be- 
tween the  Babylonians  and  the  Jews,  has  originated 
a  prophetic  history  of  the  rise  and  of  the  fall  of 
nations  in  succession.  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  greatness,  was  troubled  by  a  dream,  which 
dream  he  nad  forgotten.  He  called  upon  his  magi* 
dans,  or  wise  men,  to  tell  to  him  his  dream,  and  to 
tell  to  him  the  interpretation  of  it.  They  declared 
that  no  king  ever  made  such  a  request,  and  that  no 
one  could  grant  that  request  "  except  the  gods  whose 
dwelling  is  not  with  flesh."  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his 
fuiy,  would  destroy  all  the  wise  men  in  Babylon, 
because  **  they  could  not  tell  to  him  his  dream,  and 
the  interpretation  thereof.''  The  decree  went  forth 
that  they  should  be  slain.  They  sought  Daniel 
and  his  fellows,  to  slay  them.  The  four  wise  voung 
Hebrews  must  perish  together  with  the  Babylonian 
wise  men.  Daniel  conversed  with  Arioch,  the 
Captain  of  the  king's  guard.  The  result  of  the  con- 
versation was,  that  Dmiel  appeared  before  the  king, 
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and  obtained  from  him  a  delay  of  hiB  sentence  of  death, 
and  a  time  for  consideration.  Daniel,  after  praying 
to  God,  as  did  also  his  friends  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah,  by  Daniel's  advice,  found  an  answer 
from  the  Lord.  Daniel  rejoiced,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God  who  had  made  known  to  him  the 
dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof.  Daniel  told 
to  Arioch  that  he  was  prepared  to  appear  before  the 
king.  Arioch  brought  Daniel  into  the  presence  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  said,  ''  I  have  foimd  a  man,  of 
the  captives  of  Judah,  who  wiU  make  known  unto 
the  king  the  dream  and  the  interpretation." 

Daniel  appeared  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
assured  the  king  that  no  human  wisdom couldper- 
form  the  task  which  he  gave  to  his  wise  men.  How- 
ever, "  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  reveals  secrets." 
This  fi;reat  being,  the  G^  of  the  captive  Jews,  had 
made  known  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  a  dream,  **  what 
ehaU.  be  in  the  latter  days."  Daniel  told  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  dream  which  the  king  failed  to  re- 
member, and  then  gave  to  the  king  the  interpretation 
of  the  dream. 

Daniel  ii.  31-43. — ^aj  The  dream, — ^The  king  saw 
an  image  of  terrible  form,  and  of  excellent  bright- 
ness, stand  before  him.  The  image  had  a  head  of 
fine  gold,  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  belly  and  thighs 
of  brass,  legs  of  iron,  feet,  part  of  iron  and  part  of 
day.  A  atone,  cut  without  hands,  smote  the  image 
upon  its  feet,  and  brake  them  in  pieces.     All  the 

Sarts  of  the  image  were  broken,  and  became  as  the 
ust  of  the  summer  threshing  floor.  The  stone  which 
smote  the  ima^e  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled 
the  whole  earth. 

fb.J  The  interpretatum, — 1.  The  head  of  gold — 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  empire.  2.  The  hreast  and 
arms  of  ether — ^Medo-Persian  empire.  3.  The  belief 
and  thighs  of  brass — ^the  Grecian  empire.  4.  The  legs 
of  iron — ^the  Boman  empire.  5.  The  feet,  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  elay — ^the  mingling  of  the  barbarous  in- 
vaders of  the  Boman  empire  with  the  government  of 
the  Boman  empire.  6.  The  stone  cut  without  hands, 
which  broke  the  image  to  dust,  and  became  a  great  moun^ 
tain — ^the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  who  must  reign  till 
all  his  enemies  become  his  footstool. 

Was  this  interpretation  fulfilled  ?  It  was.  Then 
the  fulfilment  is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  dream, 
and  of  the  interpretation,  and  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  who  gave  the  dream  to  Nebucnadnezzar, 
and  who  caused  him  to  forget  it,  and  to  seek  to  bring 
back  the  dream  to  his  mind,  that  he  might  know  it 
and  its  interpretation.  The  fulfilment  of  the  inter- 
pretation is  a  proof  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Daniel, 
to  whom  God,  in  mercy,  made  known  both  the  dream 
and  the  interpretation  thereof. 

Micah,  B.o.  750,  Nahum,  b.o.  713,  Habak-kuk, 
B.C.  626,  predict  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  and  the  changing  scenes  of  the  world's  future 
history.  Zechariah,  b.o.  520,  describes  a  vision  of 
horses,  ch.  i.  and  ch.  vi.  In  ch.  i.  Zechariah  saw  a 
red  horse,  the  emblem  of  war  and  bloodshed.  In 
ch.  vi.  Zechariah  saw  four  chariots  come  out  from 
between,  two  mountains  of  brass.    The  first  chariot 
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(was  drawn  by)  red  horses,  the  second  by  black  horses, 
the  third  by  white  horses,  and  the  fourth  by  grizzled 
and  bay  horses.  The  angel  informed  2iechariah  that 
these  four  horses  and  chariots  are,  or  represent,  the 
four  spirits  of  the  heavens  which  go  forth  from  stand- 
ing before  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth. 

1 .  The  black  horses  go  forth  into  the  north  countiy . 
2.  The  white  go  forth  after  them.  3.  The  grizzled 
go  forth  to  the  south  countiy.  4.  The  bay  horses 
went  forth  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth. 

The  chariots  and  horses  represent  the  four  ancient 
monarchies.  This  is  a  repetition  of  theprediction  in 
ch.  i.,  in  the  vision  of  the  four  horns.  The  mountains 
of  brass  represent  the  barriers  of  the  divine  purposes, 
which  restrained  these  powers  within  the  times  and 
limits  appointed  by  Jehovah.  1.  The  first  chariot, 
drawn  by  red  horses,  means  the  empire  of  the  Chal- 
deans, which  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians.  2. 
The  second  chariot,  drawn  by  black  horses,  means  the 
empire  of  the  Persians,  founded  by  Gyrus  the  Elder, 
which  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Chaldeans.  3. 
The  third  chariot,  drawn  by  white  horses,  means  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks,  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Persians. 
4.  The  fourth  chariot,  drawn  by  grizzled  and  bay 
horses,  that  is  parti-coloured  horses  (pie-bald),  or 
with  horses,  some  grizzled  and  some  bay,  means  the 
G^eek  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  Boman 
empire,  in  succession.  Alexander's  successors  finally 
divided  into  two  races  of  kings:  1.  The  Lagldse,  who 
attacked,  subdued,  and  governed  Egypt.  2.  The 
SeleucldsB,  who  subdued  Syria,  under  Seleucus. 
Thus  Lagus  and  Seleucus  established  their  names  and 
their  families  in  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

Yerse  5,  ch.  vi.:  ''The  ang^l  answered  and  said 
unto  me.  These  are  the  four  spirits  of  the  heavens 
which  go  forth  from  standing  before  the  Lord  of  all 
the  earth."  In  verse  6  the  angel  does  not  mention 
the  ''red  horses,"  because  the  Assyrian  empire, 
meant  by  the  "  red  horses,"  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  "red horses"  signify  the  cruelty  of  the  Chaldeans 
towards  the  Jews.  The  "  black  horses"  signify  Cyrus 
the  Elder  at  the  head  of  the  Persians  and  Medes, 
bringing  death  upon  the  Chaldean  empire,  called 
"  the  North,"  in  many  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  "white  horses"  signify  Alexander  the  Qresif 
splendid  in  victory,  mild  to  the  vanquished.  The 
"  grizzled  horses"  signify  the  LagYdea,  or  Ptolemies, 
who  founded  an  empire  in  Egypt.  Of  these  kings 
some  were  good,  some  bad,  some  despotic,  some 
moderate,  some  cruel,  and  some  mUd,  represented  by 
the  parti-coloured  horses.  The  "  bay  horses"  went 
forth,  signifying  the  SeleucYdse,  and  their  ambitious 
efi^orts  to  obtain  universal  empire.  Some  believe  that 
the  Bomans  are  more  particularly  intended  in  "  the 
walking  to  and  fro  in  tne  earth,"  given  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  bay  horses. 

The  white  horses,  the  Macedonian  empire ;  as  the 
black  horses,  the  Persian  empire.  1,  Persian, 
black;  2,  Macedonian,  white;  3,  Boman,  grizzled* 
The  Bomans  were  governed  b^ — 1,  kings ;  2,  consuls; 
8,  deoemvArs ;   4,  militazy  tnbunes ;  5,  dictators ;  6, 
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triumyirs;  7,  emperors.  The  Boman  people  were 
gOTemed  by  "Exarchs^,  of  Bavennah  (a  town  of 
Italy  on  the  Adriatic,  in  which  town  the  Exarchs 
resided).  Italy  was  governed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
gOYemment  with  the  Pope  at  its  head.  Lately  it  has 
obtained  a  civil  government  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

In  JUv.  i.  14-16,  a  description  is  given  by  St.  John 
of  the  appearance  of  our  olessed  Lord,  in  vision,  to 
his  beloved  disciple.  "  John  was  in  the  spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day."  This  proves  the  change  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  last  day  to  the  first  day  of  the 
seven. 

Our  Lord  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  which  sig^nified  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  our  Lord  directed 
John  to  write.  To  write  to  the  angel  or  minister  of 
each  church,  or  messenger  from  Christ  to  each 
church. 

1.  Our  Lord  appeared  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  the  feet.  £xodus  xxviii.  4,  &c. — ^The  robe  of 
the  high  priest.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  high  priest  in 
heaven,  wh^e  only  we  have  an  altar, 

2.  "  (Hrt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle." 
The  emblem  of  regal  and  of  sacerdotcd  dignity. 

3.  "His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  to 
wool,  as  white  as  snow."  This  was  an  emblem  of 
his  antiquity  and  of  his  glory. 

4.  "His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire."  This 
denotes  his  omniscience. 

5.  "  His  feet  like  to  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in 
a  furnace."  This  description  expresses  his  stability 
and  permanence. 

G.  "His  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters." 
The  idea  of  sublimity  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
these  words.  Eukiel  xliii.  2. — "And,  behold,  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the 
east,  and  his  voice  was  like  to  a  voice  of  many  waters; 
and  the  earth  did  shine  with  its  glory." 

7.  "  In  his  right  hand  he  had  seven  stars."  The 
seven  angels  or  ministers  of  the  seven  churches. 

8.  "Out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword."  This  expression  means  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Jewish  nation.  The  expression 
means  also  the  ward  of  God,  which  St.  Paul  describes 
as  "  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  piercine  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  ana  is  a  discemer  of  we  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart."— J2J^.  iv.  12.  Also,  "The 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God." — 
JE^h.  vi.  17. 

fe.J  Hananiahy  Shadrach:  Mishael,  Meehach:  Azan'ah, 
Ahednego:  Daniel,  Belteshazzar. — Dan.  i.  7.  The  prince 
of  the  eunuchs  gave  to  these  four  captive  Jews  their 
new  homes. 

1.  Daniel  signifies,  "  God  is  my  judge."  This 
name  was  changed  into  Belteshazzar,  a  Chaldee 
word,  signifying,  "  The  treasure  of  Bel,"  or,  "  The 
depository  of  the  secrets  (or  treasure)  of  Bel." 

2.  Hananiah  signifies,  "The  Lord  has  been 
gracious  to  me,"  or,  "He  to  whom  the  Lord  is 
gracious."  This  name  was  changed  into  Shadrach, 
a  Chaldee  word,  signifying,  "  The  inspiration  of  Uie 


sun."     "  God,  the  author  of  evil,  be  propitious  to  tis." 
"  Let  God  preserve  us  from  evil." 

3.  Mishael  signifies,  "  He  who  comes  from  God." 
Him  they  called  Meshach,  a  Chaldee  word,  signifying, 
"  He  who  belongs  to  the  goddess  Sheshach,"  a  cele- 
brated deity  of  the  Babylonians,  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  xxiv.  26 :  "  And  the  king  of  Sheshach  shaU 
drink  after  them."  Sheshach  was  an  ancient  king 
of  Babylon,  who  was  deified  after  his  death.  In  this 
place  it  means  either  Babylon,  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king  of  Babylon.  After  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
ruin  to  many  other  nations,  Babylon  itself  shall  be 
destroyed  by  the  Medo-Persians. 

Daniel  requested  that  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
would  allow  himself  and  his  three  friends  to  live  on 
pidse  for  ten  days.  Then,  if  the  prince  of  the 
eimuchs  thought  that  the  food  suited,  he  might 
allow  them  to  continue  to  eat  pulse  and  not  to  eat  of 
the  meat  and  drink  the  wine  which  came  from  the 
king's  table.  The  ten  days  expired.  The  pulse 
eaters  and  water-drinkers  stood  before  the  prince  of 
the  eunuchs  in  better  condition  than  they  who  did 
eat  and  drink  of  the  meat  and  wine  which  came  from 
the  king's  table.  Jfelzar  took  away  the  portion  of 
meat  and  wine  which  was  sent  to  them,  and  ^ave  to 
them  pulse  and  water.  Ashpinaz  was  pnnce  or 
master  of  the  eunuchs.  "  Now,  at  the  end  of  the 
days," — "at  the  end  of  three  years," — ^they  were, 
by  the  king's  order,  to  be  nourished  (and  instructed 
in  the  Chaldee  language  and  in  science),  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  they  were  to  stand  before  the 
king.  When  they  stood  before  the  king,  he  com- 
muned with  them,  that  is,  with  all  the  young  men, 
captives,  who  had  been  in  a  course  of  training, 
physically  and  mentally,  for  three  years.  "  Amongst 
them  all  was  found  none  like  to  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah.  Therefore  stood  they  (or 
continued  to  stand),  before  the  king.  Only  four 
vacancies  had  to  be  filled.  These  four  pulse-eaters 
and  water-drinkers  had  passed  the  three  years'  pro- 
bation and  preparation  for  examination  in  very  frugal 
diet  and  in  daily  study.  They  won  the  prizes  on  the 
day  of  examination.  "  Nebuchadnezzar  examined 
them  and  found  them  ten  times  bettor  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  who  were  in  all  his  realm. 
Daniel  continued  (in  office)  even  unto  the  first  year 
of  king  Cyrus. 

Aavif^X — ^Daniel.  Apui}\ — ^Arioch.  Arioch  was 
captain  of  the  king's  guard.  Daniel  had  answered 
Arioch  wisely  in  the  matter  of  "  the  dream,  and  the 
interpretation  thereof."  AH  this  display  of  superior 
industry  in  study,  of  more  advanced  intelligence,  of 
uncommon  frugality,  of  unblemished  chastity,  quali- 
fied them  for  holding  the  highest  offices  in  state,  and 
secured  their  appointaient  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose 
wisdom  led  him  to  seek  and  to  train  the  natural 
abilities  of  all  his  subjects,  whether  captives  or 
natives,  for  the  purpose  of  emplo3ring  these  cultivated 
abilities  in  the  various  departments  of  his  government. 

Envy  arose  amongst  tne  parties  who  had  failed  to 
secure  the  king's  favour.  An  opportunity  for  having 
their  revenge  soon  presented  itself.     In  the  second 
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year  of  the  mgn  of  NebaQhadneesar,  he  dreamed, 
and  forgot  his  dream.  His  mancians,  astrologers, 
and  wise  men  failed  to  tell  to  the  msturbed  king  **  the 
dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof."  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's wrath  was  Mndled.  He  sentenced  to  death 
the  men  who  were  unable  to  tell  to  him  ''  the  dream, 
and  the  inteipretation  thereof."  Daniel  comes  to 
tiie  rescue.  He  is  appointed  by  Gt>d  to  make  known 
the  things  to  be  hereafter.  Nebuchadnezzar  ex- 
claimed— ''  when  he  heard  from  Daniel  the  dream, 
and  the  interpretation  thereof — "  Of  a  truth,  your 
Qod  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings,  and  a 
reyealer  of  secrets,  seeing  thou  couldest  reyeal 
this  secret."  The  king  made  Daniel  a  great  man. 
He  gave  many  gifts  to  Daniel.  He  made  Daniel 
ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  chief 
of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
Daniel  requested,  and  the  king  set  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  over  the  affairs  of  the 
province  of  Babylon.  But  Daniel  sat  in  the  gate  of 
the  king,  that  is,  was  chief  officer  in  the  palace,  and 
was  the  greatest  confidant  and  counsellor  of  the  king. 
The  influence  of  Daniel  and  of  his  friends  extended 
only  to  the  province  of  Babylon;  it  did  not  reach  to 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

fd.J  Nebuchadnezzar  made  an  image  of  gold. 
Its  height  was  threescore  cubits,  or  ninety  feet. 
Its  breadth  was  six  cubits,  or  nine  feet.  He  set  up 
this  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Perhaps  this  setting  up  of  the  fi;olden 
image  occurred  towards  the  c&se  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  date  in  the  authorised  version 
is  B.o.  580.  His  insanity  is  dated  b.o.  569.  TTia 
recovery  is  dated  b.o.  563.  The  authorised  version, 
therefore,  fixes  the  date  of  the  king's  insanity,  b.o. 
569,  ten  or  eleven  years  after  the  setting  up  of  the 
**  image  of  gold." 

1.  Ferhaj9B  the  image  did  not  represent  a  human 
being. 

2.  Perhaps  it  was  not  all  ffold.  These  three 
questions — ^the  dates,  the  form  oi  the  image,  and  its 
composition — are  nmtters  for  inquiry — an  exercise  in 
speculation  and  in  reasoning.  The  account  given  in 
I)an.  iii.  of  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  the 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  had  set  up, 
is  given  by  Daniel  in  very  spirited  language.  The 
assembling  of  the  representatives  of  the  empire,  the 
herald  making  proclamation,  the  musicians  playing, 
the  vast  multitude  fallen  to  the  ground  in  worship 
of  the  golden  image,  the  furnace  heated  for  the 
destruction  of  those  who  might  refuse  to  fall  down 
and  worship,  the  Chaldeans  coming  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, "  0  hing^  live  for  ever,^*  and  stating  the 
offence  committed  by  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
tiego,  ''  whom  thou  hast  set  over  the  affairs 
of  the  province  of  Babylon" — ''these  men,  0 
king,  have  not  regarded  tiiee,  they  serve  not  thy 
go<£,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast 
set  up."  All  these  particulars  are  so  vividly  stated 
that  the  reader  of  the  account  almost  imagines  him- 
self to  be  a  hearer  of  the  words  uttered,  of  the  music 
played,  and  a  seer  of  the  actions  recorded. 
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Nebuchadneezar,  finding  that  the  statement  was 
true  from  the  lips  of  the  accused  parties,  ordered 
the  furnace  to  be  made  hot  seven  tunes  more  than 
usual.  He  ordered  the  strongest  men  in  his  anny  to 
bind  his  three  favouxite  counsellors,  and  to  throw 
tiiem  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fieiy  furnace. 
His  command  was  obeyed.  The  flame  of  the  fire  slew 
the  men  who  threw  into  the  furnace  Shadrach^ 
Meshach,  and  Abedn&ro.  Nebnohadnezzar,  in 
astonishment,  asked,  "Did  we  not  throw  into  the 
furnace  three  men,  bound?"  His  courtiers  answered, 
''  True,  0  kin^."  The  king  replied,  '^  Lo,  I  see  four 
men  loose,  wfuMng  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Thej 
have  no  hurt.  The  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  fa) 
Son  of  GKmL"  Nebuchadnezzar  called  aloud,  ''  Ye 
servants  of  the  Most  High  Qod,  come  forth  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire."  All  the  men  of  authorily  in  the 
Babylonian  empire  saw  these  men  come  forth,  *' unhurt 
in  their  bodies,  and  not  having  the  smell  of  fire  ou 
their  garments."  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  made  a 
decree  threatening  with  destruction  any  of  his  subjects 
who  would  speak  anything  amiss  agaonst  the  God  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  "  because  there  ia 
no  other  god  who  can  deliver  after  this  sort." 

"  Then  the  king  promoted  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abedneffo  in  the  province  of  Babylon." 

The  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ''  the  image  com- 
posed of  various  metals,  ending  in  a  mixture  of 
iron  and  day  in  the  feet,  may  have  suff^sted  to  him 
the  construction  of  the  image  of  gola,  and  of  the 
worship  to  be  rendered  to  it.  WbeSier  he  had  some 
thought  of  seeing  his  whole  empire  worshipping 
himself  in  this  disgaised  manner  may  be  matter  for 
inquiry.  The  desire  for  homage  and  for  divine 
honours  was  the  ruling  passion  of  all  sovereigns. 
Those  sovereigns  who  aimed  at  and  who  obtained 
unwereal  empire  were  secure  in  the  belief  that  they 
had  obtained  d&ijieatum — ^the  place  of  a  deity  amongst 
the  gods.  This  principle  has  been  carried  into  ChriB- 
tianity.  The  samts  of  Christianity  take  the  place  of 
the  deities  of  heathenism ;  that  is,  of  the  great  men 
whom  heathenism  converted  into  gods  when  death  had 
removed  them  from  this  world.  Trom  this  custom  of 
making  gods  and  saints  the  world  has  never  been 
free.  I  quote  from  Dr.  A.  darkens  Commentary  the 
following  passage: — 

''  The  human  figure  has  been  used  both  by  histo- 
rians and  geographers  to  represent  the  rise,  progress, 
establishment,  and  decay  of  empires,  as  well  as 
the  relative  situation  and  importance  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  government.  Thus  Florus^  in  the  ProsD- 
mium  (preface)  to  his  Roman  History y  represents  the 
Bomans  under  the  form  of  a  human  being,  in  its 
different  stages  from  infancy  to  old  age,  viz. : — 

''  Si  quis  ergo  populum  Eomanum  quasi  haminem, 
consideret,  totamque  ejus  eetatem  percenseat,  ut 
caperat,  utque  adoleverit,  ut  quasi  ad  quemdam  Juventss 
fiorem  pervenerit,  utxK>stea  velutconsenuerit,  quatnor 
gradus  progressus  que  ejus  inveniet. 

"  I.  Jrrima  .^tas  sub  Begibus  fuit,  prope  ducentos 
quinquaginta  annos,  quibus  circum  ipsam  matrem 
suam  cum  finitimis  luctatus  est.  Hsdo  exit  ejus  J^afi^M. 
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''II.  Sequens  ^tas,  a  Bruto,  Callatinoque,  Oon- 
Bulibus,  in  Appium  Glaudiiun,  Quinctiuinque  Fnl- 
yium  consules,  ducentoB  quinquaginta  axmos  liabet, 
quibus  Italf am  subegit.  Hoc  fait  tempns  viiis  armiB- 
que  exercitatisBimuin!  ideo  qnis  adolesoentiam  dix- 
erit. 

"  m.  Dehinc  ad  Oeesarem  Augostum,  ducenti  qttin- 
quaginta  aani  quibus  totum  orbem  pacayit.  Hie 
jam  ipsa  Juventa  Imperii,  et  quasi  queedam  robusta 
Mataritaa. 

lY.  A  Ceesare  Augas  to  in  Seeculum  nostrum  (a.d. 
116)  sunt  non  multo  minus  anni  ducenti,  quibus  inertia 
CsBsarum  quasi  consenuit  atque  decoxit." — L,  An. 
Fhri.  JProam, 

L.  AnnssuB  Julius  Morus,  a  Latin  historian  of  the 
same  family  which  produced  Seneca  and  Lucan,  a.d. 
116.  He  wrote  an  abridc;ment  of  Boman  annals,  inf  our 
books,  composed  in  a  florid  and  practical  style,  and 
rather  a  panegyric  on  many  of  the  great  actions  of 
the  Bomans  than  a  faithful  and  correct  recital  of  their 
histoxy.  Horace  had  a  friend,  Julius  Morus,  who 
accompanied  Claudius  Nero  in  his  military  expedi- 
tions. Horace  has  addressed  two  epistles  to  his 
friend,  Julius  Morus. — £p.  iii.,  lib.  1 ;  ^.  ii.,  lib.  2. 

The  translation  of  the  Latin  of  Floras  Frosam.,  is 
as  follows: — 

"  If  any  one  consider  the  Boman  people  as  if  a  many 
and  thoroughly  think  upon  his  whole  affe— as  he 
began,  as  he  increased  in  size,  as  he  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain flower  of  youth,  as  afterward  he,  as  it  were,  grew 
old — ^he  will  And  four  grades  and  progresses  of  that 
[people]. 

**  1.  The  first  age  was  under  the  kingp9,  almost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  around  its  yery  mother,  it 
%truggUd  with  its  neighbours. 

**II.  The  following  age,  from  Brutus  and  Colla^ 
tinus,  consuls  [the  first  eoneuU  {mem,)']  to  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  Quinciius  Fulvius,  consuls,  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  in  which  it  (the  Boman  people)  sub- 
dued Italy.  This  time  was  most  exercised  (exercita- 
tissimum)  or  most  actively  engaged  or  employed,  in 
men  and  arms.  Therefore  one  may  call  it  the  growing 
time — adolescentiam. 

'*  HI.  From  this  to  Csasar  Augustus,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  in  which  it  made  the  whole  world 
peaceful.  This  now  is  the  very  youth  of  the  empire, 
and,  as  it  were,  its  robust  maturity. 

'*  lY.  From  Caesar  Augustus  to  our  age  (a.d.  116), 
there  are  not  much  less  than  two  hun<&ed  years,  in 
which  the  inertia  (perfect  inactivity)  of  the  Ceesars 
has  made  (the  empire)  old — consenuit — and  melted 
(it)  away — decoxit." — (Fhrue), 

(6,)  jyebuchadnetzar's  insanity.  B.C.  570.  The  fourth 
chapter  of  Daniel's  prophecies  contains  an  account  of 
the  msanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  narrative  is,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  words  of  Nebuchadnezzar  him- 
self. Y.  1-3:  Nebuchadnezzar  addresses  all  men, 
and  tells  them,  **  I  thought  it  good  to  shew  the  signs 
and  wonders  which  the  high  Ood  hath  wrought  toward 
me.''  Y.  4-7 :  Nebuchaonezzar  relates  t£skt  he  had 
a  dream  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity.  He  called 
into  his  presence  all  his  magioansy  astrologers,  Chal- 


deans, and  soothsayers.  They  failed  to  interpret  the 
dream  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  related  to  them. 
Y.  8-18:  Daniel,  called  Belteshaazar,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's authority,  came  into  the  royal  presence.  The 
king  told  his  dream  to  Daniel.  Trouble  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  The  king  perceived  it,  and 
encouraged  Daniel  to  relate  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  dream,  "for  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
gods  is  in  thee.*^  Y.  19-27 :  Daniel  was  in  trouble 
for  one  hour.  The  king  said,  "  Let  not  the  dream 
nor  the  interpretation  thereof  trouble  thee."  Belte- 
shazzar  (Daniel)  answered,  "  My  Lord,  the  dream  be 
to  those  who  hate  thee,  and  the  interpretation  thereof 
to  thine  enemies."  1.  The  king  saw  a  tree  growing 
till  it  became  a  very  great  tree.  This  represented 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  great  kingdom. 

2.  The  watcher  coming  down  from  heaven,  and 
ordering  the  tree  to  be  cut  down,  yet  that  the  stump  of 
the  tree  be  left  in  the  earth,  let  its  portion  be  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field  till  seven  times  pass  over  it.  These 
things  signify  that  the  Lord  has  decreed  that  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  king  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  for 
seven  years,  ''  till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whom- 
soever he  will."  Daniel  prayed  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
receive  his  counsel :  ' '  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteous- 
ness, and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the 
poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquility." 
Y.  28-33  contain  an  account  of  me  fulfilment  of  tins 
interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  months  Nebuchadnezzar  was  walking 
in  the  palace  of  his  kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  king 
gave  to  himself  full  credit  for  his  prosperity.  **  £ 
not  this  K^eat  Babylon  which  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  me  kingdom,  by  the  miffht  of  my  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?"  YThilst  the  king 
was  speaking,  a  voice  from  heaven  said,  "  O,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken,  the  kingdom  is 
departed  from  thee."  The  voice  related  the  condi- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  seven  years.  ( See  v.  32-33) . 
The  sentence  was  fulfilled  that  same  hour.  Y.  34-37 
contain  the  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  recovery, 
and  of  his  gratitude,  which  he  thus  expressed,  v.  37 : 
''Now  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  praise,  and  extol,  and 
honour  ihe  King  of  Heaven,  all  whose  works  are 
truth,  and  his  ways  judgment ;  and  those  who  walk 
in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase."    B.C.  563. 

^fj  Evil-Merodach  [son  of  Nehuchad/nezzar  IL  (the 
great J\  who  reigned  two  years.  His  brother-in-law, 
Neniglisser,  who  reigned  foiir  years.  His  son, 
Laborosoarchad,  who  reigned  only  nine  months. 
[Nerriglisser,  and  his  son  Laborosoarchad,  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Babylon].  The 
Medo-Persian  empire  comes  now  upon  the  scene  of 
this  world's  great  drama.  After  the  death  of  Labo- 
rosoarchad, Belshazzar,  the  son  of  £vil-Mer6dach, 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  seventeen 
years.  Belshazzar  made  a  fi;reat  feast,  and  enter- 
tained one  thousand  of  his  lords.  Belshazzar  was 
drunk.  He  commanded,  and  he  was  obeyed.  His 
servants  brought  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  which 
his    father   iNebuchadnezzar   had   brought  out  of 
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the  temple  in  Jemsalem,  that  the  king,  and  his 
princes,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines  might  drink 
therein.  < 

"  They  drunk  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold, 
of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone.'' 

This  was  the  fatal  hour  of  the  doom  of  Belshazzar, 
and  of  his  companions  in  mirth  and  in  reveby,  and 
of  his  kingdom. 

Upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace 
appeared  the  hand  of  a  man  writing  on  the  wall.  The 
king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  whidb.  wrote.  Belshaz- 
zar saw,  and  trembled  in  every  j  oint  of  every  limb.  His 
countenance  became  pale.  His  knees smoteone  against 
another.  He  cried  aloud,  ^*  Bring  in  the  astrologers, 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers."  The  command 
was  obeyed.  The  men  whom  the  king  commanded 
to  appear,  stood  before  him.  The  king  demanded 
from  them  an  ezplanation  of  the  handwriting.  He 
promised  a  rewara  to  the  man  who  could  explain  the 
handwriting  upon  the  wall.  He  shall  be  clothed  in 
scarlet,  he  shall  have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
he  shall  be  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.  The  king's 
wise  men  came  in.  They  faOed  to  interpret  &e 
handwriting. 

A  difficulty  appears  in  this  extremity  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  empire.  Who  came  to  aid  the  long  ? 
Was  she  his  crandmother ?  Was  she  his  mother? 
Was  she  his  wife?  Was  she  the  wife  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ?  Was  she  the  wife  of  Evil-Merodach  ?  Was 
she  the  wife  of  Belshazzar?  In  whatever  manner 
this  question  is  answered,  be  it  always  remembered 
that  no  man's  salvation  depends  upon  the  answer  to 
the  question,  **Who  was  she?"  And  may  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  no  man's  salvation  depends  upon  the 
determination  of  questions  of  a  similar  kind.  All 
literary  and  historic  matters  are  matters  of  ordinary 
interest.  In  all  biblical  criticism  the  word  of  the 
Lord  commands  the  reverence  of  faith. 

The  queen  who  came  in  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  widow  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  so  she  was  the 
queen  Amiyt,  daughter  of  Asty&ges,  sister  of  Darius, 
the  Mede,  and  aunt  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  according  to 
Polyhistor,  cited  by  Cedrenus  z'  CalmetJ.  According 
to  others,  Nitocris  was  queen  when  Cyrus  took  Baby- 
lon. She  is  described  as  a  lady  of  eminent  wisdom 
and  discretion,  and  to  have  had  the  chief  direction  of 
the  public  affairs.  She  was  the  mother  of  Labyne- 
thus,  and,  if  this  be  the  same  as  Belshazzar,  she 
must  be  the  person  here  introduced.  Br,  A.  Clarke: 
1  regard  this  statement  with  strong  suspicion.  The 
mother  of  Cyrus  was  the  daughter  of  A8tyS.ges.  Was 
she  also  the  mother  of  Belshazzar  ?  The  statement 
of  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropssdla,  or  Institutu£B  (per- 
haps education)  of  Cyrus,  must  be  held  in  some 
respect.  *IIaTpo<r  /acv  fi^  Acycrai  6  Kvpoo"  ycvccr^at 
Kafifivtrov  Xlepcajv  PaxriXkuxr  6  6^  KafiPwrrjor  ovrocr  rov 
llepa-eiSQv  ykvoyxr  ^v  ot  8c  ncpcrctSat  airo  ncpo-eoxr 
KX.7i(ovTat  fjLijTpoa-  6c  6fioXoy€iTai  MavSavricr  ytveoSai* 
Y)  &  Mav^avi;  avny  'Aorvayovo*  i}v  dvyaTTjp^  t6v  M^&uv 
/SacriXcoKr. 

^vvat  Sk  6  Kvpoo"  Xeycrat,  koI  ^Serat  Irt  koI  vvv  air6 
Tiav  fiapPdpioVf  cSSoc  /uv  icaAXMrrocr,  ^XV^  ^  <f>iXav- 
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dfHoic&r&rwr  koL  tf^ikoyMBerrarocr^  koX  if^iXoTiftSraToa'g 
ifaT€  irayra  /uv  t6vov  avarX^vai,  vdvra  Sk  klvSvvov 
vrofi€ivak  rov  hraiviurOat  ^exo. 

Mcv  Si).  ''In  very  truth,  Cyrus  is  said  to  be  the  son 
{y€V€cr6ai)  of  Cambyses,  king  of  the  Persians,  and 
this  Cambyses  was  of  the  race  of  the  Persldas;  and  the 
Persidas  are  called  from  Perseus.  [Perseus,  the  son 
Jupiter,  and  DaiJLe,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius].  But 
CK'TUS  is  agreed  to  be  (o/AoAoyetrat)  the  son  (yevkrOai) 
of  his  momer,  Maudane.  But  Maudane  herself  was 
the  daughter  of  Asiyages,  king  of  the  Medes. 

Gyrus  is  said  to  be  by  nature  (^vvai),  (and  is  praised 
even  now  by  the  barbarians^  in  personal  appearance 
(cZSogt)  in  truth  (juv)  very  beautiful,  and  as  to  his 
soul  (^x^'^)'  i3iost  philanthropic,  and  most  devoted 
to  learmng,  and  very  fond  of  honour.  So  that 
he  (was  able)  to  endure  all  labour,  and  to  sustain  all 
danger  for  the  sake  of  being  praised. 

A&ndane,  the  daughter  of  Asfyages,  king  of  the 
Medes,  was  the  mother;  Cambyses,  king  of  the 
Persians,  was  the  brother  of  Mandane,  and  son  of 
Asiyages,  was  named  Cyaz&res,  called  in  the  Book 
of  Danielf  Darius.  Kai  Avirik  Kwn]vdvvfy  iv  rvj 
paxriketa  Aapctov  icat  iv  rrj  jScurtXcta  Kvpov  rov  H^crov. 
(Sept).  And  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of  I^rius 
(Cyaxares,  the  Median),  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
the  Persian. 

^ff.J  Cyrus  and  his  undo  CyajdLres  (Darius), 
formed  an  allied  army,  partly  Median  and  partly 
Persian.  They  determined  to  overthrow  the  Baby- 
lonian or  Assyrian  empire.  They  must,  first  of  aU, 
take  Babylon.  The  city  was  enclosed  by  walls. 
The  Euphrates  flowed  through  the  city.  The  part 
of  the  river  which  flowed  through  the  city  was  enclosed 
by  walls,  which  had  gates,  to  admit  or  to  refuse 
admission  to  the  waters.  The  city  had  in  its  area 
sufficient  ground  for  the  production  of  food  for  the 
support  of  the  citizens.  The  city  could,  therefore, 
imagine  itself  secure  against  the  attacks  of  all  enemies 
from  without. 

Astydgtu,  son  of  Cyax&res,  was  the  last  king  of 
Media.  He  was  father  to  Mandane,  whom  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble  person  of  Persia, 
because  he  was  told  by  a  dream  that  his  daughter's 
son  would  disposess  him  of  his  crown.  [She  appears 
to  be  his  only  daughter].  From  such  a  marriage  he 
hoped  that  none  but  mean  and  ignorant  children  could 
be  raised.  But  he  was  disappointed,  and  though  he 
had  exposed  his  daughter's  son  by  the  effects  of  a 
second  dream,  he  was  deprived  of  his  crown  by  his 
grandson,  after  a  reign  of  thirly-five  years. 

Asty&gus  was  very  cruel  and  oppressive,  and  Har> 
p&gus,  one  of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  had  wantonly 
murdered,  encouraged  Mandane's  son,  who  was  called 
Cyrus,  to  take  up  arms  against  his  ^andfather;  and 
he  conquered  him,  and  took  him  prisoner,    b.o.  559. 

Xenophon,  in  his  Gyropedia,  relates  a  different 
story,  and  asserts  that  Cyrus  and  Astyilgus  lived 
together  in  the  most  undisturbed  friendship. 

1.  Cf/araxes,  or  Cyaxaree,  son  of  Phraortes,  was 
king  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely  defended  his 
kingdom,   which  the  Scythians  had  invaded.    He 
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made  war  against  Alyartes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  sub- 
jected to  his  power  all  Asia  beyond  the  river  Halys. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,    b.g.  585. 

2.  Cyaxare9,  anomer  prince,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  Darius,  the  Mede.  He  was  son  of 
Asty&guSy  king  of  Media.  He  added  seven  provinces 
to  his  father's  dominions,  and  made  war  against 
the  Assyrians,  whom  Cyrus  favoured. — Lem^iere^ 
Clot.  Die. 

HarpHgus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  conquered 
Asia  Minor,  after  he  had  revolted  from  Astyiigus, 
who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
son,  because  he  had  disobeyed  his  orders  in  not  kill- 
ingthe  infant  Cyrus. — Lempriere,  C,  2). 

The  industry  of  Cyrus,  and  Ms  ingenuity,  overcame 
an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle.  He  formed 
a  new  bed  for  the  Euphrates.  This  was  completed. 
He  then  broke  down  the  old  bank  of  the  river  at  a 
certain  place,  not  far  from  Babylon.  The  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  flowed  into  their  new  bed,  passed  outside 
Babylon,  and  entered  the  old  bed  on  the  farther  side 
of  l^e  city.  Thus  Babylon,  in  a  moment,  lost  its 
supply  of  water,  and  was  exposed  to  invasion.  The 
gates  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  closed  at  night, 
and  opened  in  the  morning.  This  arrangement  was 
wise,  l^e  city  was  thus  secured  from  any  attack 
by  night.  The  wise  arrangement  was  neglected. 
The  ^tes  were  not  closed  on  the  night  of  festivity — 
the  mght  of  Belshazzar's  feast.    B.C.  538. 

Cyrus  was,  no  doubt,  informed  of  the  mirth  and 
revelry  which  were  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon  on  that  eventful  night.  He 
diverted  the  course  of  the  river  on  that  night,  trusting 
the  chances  of  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 

giards  of  the  river  gates.    Cyrus  wsus  successful. 
e  marched  his  forces  through  the  former  bed  of  the 
Euphrates,  found  the  river  gates  open  and  unguarded, 
and  drew  up  his  men  at  the  heads  of  the  chief  streets 
of  Babylon.    They  now  had  orders  to  march.    The 
palace  was  the  main  object.    But  the  palace  was  a 
scene  of  mirth,  of  festivity,  and  of  triumph  over 
vanquished  nations.     The  spoils,  the  sacrea  vessels 
of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  were  desecrated  to  the  use 
of  the  drunken  king  and  his  debauched  companions. 
Suddenly  the  voice  of(  revelry  was  hushed  to  silence. 
The  wisdom  of  astrologers,   of  magicians,   and  of 
soothsayers,  could  not  explain  the  handwriting  upon 
the  wall    of  the    banqueting   room.    The   motner 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  terror.     ^*  0  king,  live 
for  ever,"  were  the  words  in  which  she  expressed 
her  sympathy.     She  proceeded  to  state  the  services 
of  Daniel  in  the  reign  of  "the  king,  thy  father," 
Nebuchadnezzar,    the    grandfather    of   Belshazzar. 
She  wished  that  the  kmg  would  call  Daniel  to  his 
counsel.    Her   wish    was   law.     Daniel    appeared. 
Belshazzar  promised  that  he  would  give  to  Daniel,  as 
a  reward  of  his  interpretation  of  the  handwriting 
upon  the  wall,  a  dress,  or  a  clothing,  of  scarlet,  and 
a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  "  and  thou  shalt  be 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom." 

The  wise  men  of  Babylon  could  not  read  the  hand- 
writing, because  it  was  written  in  the  old  Hebrew 
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character,  now  called  the  Samaritan.  The  present 
Hebrew  character  is  the  Chaldean.  If  the  writing 
had  been  in  the  Chaldean,  or  the  present  Hebrew 
character,  they  could  have  read  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall. 

Daniel  read  thus,  "Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin." 
Mene  signifles  numeration.  Tekel  signifles  weighing. 
Feres  si^fles  division.  The  Arabic  translates  the 
vr ordi^  Mokeeson^  measured;  Meivzonan,  weighed;  Moko- 
soomon^  divided. 

All  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Syriac^  read 
the  words  simply,  Mene^  tekel,  p hares — number ed,  weighed , 
divided,  without  the  repetition  of  Mene,  without  the 
conjunction  1  vau,  and  the  plural  termination  Y  in, 
in  I*eres. 

"This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing,  Mene, 
Gt)d  hath  numbered  tny  kingdom  and  finished  it. 
Tekel,  Thou  art  weiffhed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found 
wanting.  Peres,  Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given 
to  the  Mides  and  Persians." — See  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Belshazzar  commanded,  and  his  servants  obeyed 
the  command.  They  clothed  Daniel  in  scarlet,  and 
they  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  thoy  made 
proclamation  concerning  him,  "  that  he  should  be 
the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom." 

"  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  slain ;  and  Darius,  the  Mede,  took  the 
kingdom."  Darius  was  then  about  threescore  and 
two  years  old.  a.d.  538. 

(h.)  Darius  made  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  which  he  had  won  by  the  will  of 
God.     Darius  and  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  were  merely 
agents  of  that  God  by  whom  khigs  reign  and  princes 
decree  judgment.     He  divided  ms  kingdom  into  one 
himdred  and  twenty  provinces.     Over  each  province 
he  appointed  one  prince.     Over  the  one  hunored  and 
twenty  princes  he  appointed  three  presidents.     Of 
these  three,  Daniel  was  first.     The  reason  of  this 
preference  may  be  found  in  the  reading  of  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  hand- 
writing, in  the  scarlet  robe,  and  in  the  golden  chain. 
The  queen  mother  must  have  explained  all  these 
things  to  Darius  and  to  Cyrus,  in  corroboration  of 
Daniel's  interpretation    of    Isaiah's  prophecy  con- 
cerning Cyrus. — Isaiah  xliv.  24-28,  adv.   1-4.     God 
saith  to  Cirrus,  He  is  my  shepherd.    God  appointed 
Cyrus  to  say  to  Jerusalem,  "  Thou  shalt  be  built, 
and   to  the  temple   thy  foundation    ehall  bo  laid. 
The  Lord  said  to  nis  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him: 
I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings  to  open  before  him 
(Cyrus)  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not 
be  shut ;  I  will  go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked 
places  straight ;   I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of 
brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron ;  I  will  give 
to  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  the  riches  of 
secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the 
Lord,  who  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  Gk)d  of 
Israel." 

When  Cyrus,  on  the  night  of  his  victory,  was  in- 
structed by  Daniel  in  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  deli- 
vered by  Isaiah,  B.0. 712;  explained  to  Cyrus  by  Daniel, 
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B.C.  538,  a  period  of  174  years  before  this  explanation 
given  by  Daniel,  and  in  the  very  hour  of  victory  by 
Gyrus,  when  Cyrus  had  all  these  matters  corroborated 
by  the  account  of  the  handwriting,  and  of  the  reading, 
and  of  the  interpretation  of  the  handwriting  by 
Daniel,  he  and  nis  undo  Darius  agreed  in  the 
appointment  of  Daniel  to  the  first  place  in  the 
government  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom. 

In  this  account  there  is  prophecy  delivered  by 
Isaiah,  and  that  prophecy  lulfilled  in  the  time  of 
Daniel,  and  declared  by  Daniel  to  be  fulfilled  by 
Cyrus.  The  handwriting,  the  interpretation,  the 
instant  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  by  the  entrance 
of  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Modes  and  Persians 
rato  Babylon,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian 
kingdom,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  Medo- 
Fersian  kingdom,  form  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
inspiration  of  Isaiah  and  of  Daniel,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  heathen  Darius,  and  by  the  heathen 
Cyrus,  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  and  of  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  Isaiah  and  Daniel  by  the  same  living  and 
true  Qod,  to  make  known  the  divine  will  to  man, 
that  all  might  know  that  there  is  a  God  who  ruleth 
amongst  the  children  of  men. 

The  appointment  of  Daniel  to  the  supreme  presi- 
dency 01  the  princes  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  princes.  They  conspired 
to  ruin  the  interests  of  Daniel  with  Darius.  They 
failed  to  find  any  cause  of  accusation  against  him 
in  the  manner  of  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
They  determined  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Darius  was  to  be  worshipped  as 
sole  deity  of  his  kingdom  for  thirty  days.  '  *  No  prayer 
must  be  addressed  to  any  god  or  man,  save  to  thee,  0 
king.''  These  courtiers  prevaUed  on  Darius  to  sign  a 
decree  enjoining  upon  all  the  subjects  in  his  kingdom 
obedience  to  the  decree,  on  pain  of  being  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions. 

Daniel  was  watched  by  these  courtiers.  They 
found  him,  with  his  window  open,  praying,  looking 
in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  three  times  every  day. 
They  gave  information  to  Darius.  The  king  sought 
to  deliver  Daniel.  The  courtiers  urged  the  law  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not.  The 
IriTig  could  resist  no  longer.  Daniel  was  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions.  The  king  consoled  himself  and 
Daniel  by  tiie  faith  of  an  Israelite:  **Thy  God, 
whom  thou  servest  continually,  he  will  deliver  thee." 
A  stone  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
den.  The  king  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet,  and 
with  the  signets  of  his  lords,  that  the  purpose  might 
not  be  changed  concerning  Daniel.  Darius  returned 
to  his  palace.  He  passed  the  night  sleepless,  fasting, 
companionless,  ana  without  the  usual  oanquet,  and 
music,  and  social  intercourse.  When  the  early  dawn 
told  to  him  that  the  night  had  passed,  Darius  hastened 
to  the  den  of  the  lions,  and  with  greater  faith  than 
could  be  found  in  Israel,  cried  with  a  strong 
[lo-xvpa  <^(i>v^,  or  ^v^  l(r\vpa — /S<5p^.]  voice,  "0  Daniel, 
thou  servant  of  the  living  God,  is  thy  God,  whom 
thou  servest  continually,  able  to  deliver  thee  from 
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the  lions  ? "  The  voice  of  Daniel  was  heard  in  reply, 
^*  0  kine,  live  for  ever."  Daniel's  God  had  sent  lus 
angel,  wno  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions,  so  that 
they  did  not  hurt  him.  Before  God,  iimocency  was 
found  in  Daniel.  ''And  also  before  thee,  0  king, 
have  I  done  no  hurt."  The  king  rejoiced.  Danid 
was,  by  the  kiag's  command,  taken  out  of  the  den. 
He  was  unhurt.  Why?  "Because  he  believed  in 
his  God."  *'This  is  the  victory  which  overoometh 
the  world,  even  our  faith." — l#t  John  v.  4. 

The  accusers  of  Daniel,  with  their  wives  and  their 
children,  were,  by  the  king's  command,  cast  into  the 
den  of  lions.  "  The  lions  had  the  mastery  over  them, 
and  broke  all  their  bones  in  pieces,  or  ever  they  came 
at  the  bottom  of  th%  den."  Then  Darius  made  a 
decree  that  aU  the  inhabitants  of  his  kinfi;dom  should 
reverence  the  God  of  Daniel :  the  Gk>d  who  delivered 
Daniel  from  the  power  of  the  lions. 

Daniel  was  a  successful  minister  of  state  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian, nephew  of  Darius,    b.g.  537. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  contains  twelve  chapters.  The 
first  six  chapters  contain  the  history,  from  the  cap- 
tivity to  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom. 
The  latter  six  chapters  contain  accounts  of  visions 
which  God  gave  to  Daniel  as  means  of  instruction  in 
the  future  mstory  of  the  world.  The  outline  of  the 
contents  of  these  chapters  may  serve  as  guidee  to  the 
student  of  history.  Ch.  vii. — In  ths  first  year  of  Bd- 
shazzar^  b.o.  555,  Daniel  had  a  dream  and  visions. 
He  wrote  the  dream  and  told  the  sum  of  the  matters. 
'^  The  four  winds  of  heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea. 
Four  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from 
another." 

faj  The  fret  tvae  like  to  a  Uan,  it  had  eagles'  wings. 
Daniel  looked  "  till  he  saw  the  wines  pmcked,  and 
the  lion  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  it  was  made  to 
stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man  (stands),  and  a  man's 
heart  was  eiven  to  it."  This  lion  represents  the 
Babylonian  kingdom.  The  long  of  ;Babylon  is  com- 
pared to  a  lion. — Isaiah  v.  29 ;  Jeremiah  iv.  7.  He  is 
said  to  fly  as  an  eagle. — Jeremiah  xlviii.  40 ;  JEzehid 
xvii.  3-7.  His  wings  were  plucked.  Lydia,  Media, 
and  Persia,  rebelled,  and  overthrew  the  Babylonian 
kingdom,  and  established  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom. 
''  And  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth ;"  that  is,  the 
wings  were  rendered  unfit  for  service.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  principally  intended.  He  conquered  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Judea,  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.,  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  flight  of  the  eagle.  E^-Merodach 
and  Belshazzar  had  no  wings,  or  added  nothing  to 
the  Babylonian  kingdom.  *'  He  was  made  to  stand 
upon  his  feet,"  may  'signify  the  subduing  of  the 
pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  ''A  man's  heart  was 
given  to  him,"  may  signify,  Nebuchadnezzar  became 
changed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  was  humane, 
humble,  and  pious.    In  this  state  he  died. 

fhj  A  second  beast,  like  to  a  hear. — ^This  repre- 
sents the  Medo-Persian  kingdom.  Media  was  a  cold, 
mountainoiw,  and  rugged  country,  covered  with  weeds. 
Bears  of  great  size  abounded  in  Media.  Aristotle 
calls  the  bear  an  all-devoxiring  animal.    The  Medo- 
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PersianB  are  Imown  to  Itave  been  great  robbers  and 
BDoilers. — J&remiah  11. 48-56.  The  f  eraians  were  noto- 
nous  for  the  cruelty  of  their  punishments.  '  *  Baised  up 
itself  on  one  side,"  may  signify,  the  rise  of  Cyrus, 
who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Ghaldea,  and  planned 
the  overthrow  of  Babylon.  ''And  it  had  tliree  ribs 
in  the  mouth  of  it/'  as  if  the  bear  had  devoured 
some  animal,  and  held  in  his  mouth  the  remnant  of 
the  carcase — ''  three  ribs.''  Perhaps  this  may 
signify,  that  Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Egypt,  were 
oppressed  by  the  Persians ;  and  that,  as  ribs  s^engthen 
the  body,  these  conquered  kingdoms  were  a  power- 
ful support  to  the  conquerors. 

^e.J  The  third  beast,  like  to  a  leopard^  had  four 
winn  and  four  heads.  Dominion  was  given  to  it. 
Pernaps  this  leopard  represents  the  Macedonian 
empire  or  kingdom,  with  Alexander  the  Great  as  its 
king.  Alexander  and  his  subjects  are  compared  to  a 
leopard.  1.  The  leopard  is  remarkable  for  swift- 
ness ;  so  was  Alexander  the  Great.  2.  The  leopard 
is  a  spotted  animal.  This  may  signihr  the  various 
nations  constituting,  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  3. 
The  leopard,  though  small,  is  not  afraid  to  attack 
the  lion.  The  courc^  of  Alexander  the  Great  has  a 
suitaole  emblem  in  the  courage  of  the  leopard.  The 
leopard  had  four  wings.  The  lion,  the  Jbabylonian 
empire,  is  represented  as  having  two  wings,  signify- 
ing the  rapidity  of  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
But  the  leopard  is  represented  as  having  four  wings, 
to  signify  the  vastly  greater  rapidity  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  leopard  had  four 
heads,  signifying  the  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire  into  four  parts,  under  Alexander's  four  suc- 
cessors after  his  death. 

1.  Cassander  reigned  over  Macedon  and  Greece. 

2.  Sysimachus  reigned  over  Thrace  and  Bithynia. 

3.  Ptolemy  reigned  over  Egjrpt. 

4.  8eleucus  reigned  over  Syna. 

(d,J  The  fawrth  beast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and 
strong  exceedingly.  It  was  destruction.  It  was  differ- 
ent irom  the  other  three  beasts.  It  had  ten  horns. 
A  little  horn  sprang  up  and  plucked  up  three  horns 
by  the  roots.  In  this  horn  were  eyes,  like  to  the 
eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things. 

The  thrones  were  cast  down.  The  ^cient  of  Days 
did  sit.  The  beast  was  slain.  His  body  was 
destroyed,  and  given  to  the  burning  flame.  The 
dominion  of  the  other  beasts  was  taken  away.  Yet 
their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and  time. 

The  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
to  the  Ancient  of  Days.  Everlasting  dominion  was 
given  to  him. 

Daniel  was  troubled  by  these  appearances.  Daniel 
came  near  to  one  of  those  who  stood  by,  and  **  asked 
him  the  truth  of  all  this.  So  he  told  to  me,  and  made 
me  to  know  the  interpretation  of  the  things.  The 
four  beasts  are  four  kings,  which  shall  arise  out  of 
the  earth.  But  the  saints  of  the  Most  Hiffh  shall 
take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  ^e  kingdom  for  ever, 
even  for  ever  and  ever." 

Daniel  would  know  the  truth  of  the  '*  fourth 
beast^"  which  was  diverse  from  all  others,  exceeding 


dreadful,  ''his  teeth  of  iron,  his  nails  of  brass;  he 
devoured,  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
his  feet :  and  the  truth  of  the  ten  horns  in  his  head, 
and  of  the  other  which  came  up,  and  before  whom 
three  fell,  and  of  the  horn  which  had  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  which  spake  very  great  things,  whose  look  was 
more  stout  than  that  of  his  fellows.  The  same  horn 
made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against 
them;  imtU  the  Ancient  of  Days  came,  and  judg- 
ment was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and 
the  time  came  in  which  the  saints  possessed  the 
kingdom." 

1 .  Daniel's  instructor  informed  him  that  the  fourth 
beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  eaxth,  which 
shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour 
the  whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break 
it  in  pieces.     [Boman  government.] 

2.  The  ten  horns  out  of  this  kingdom  are  ten  kings 
who  shall  arise.  Another  shall  rise  after  them.  He 
shall  be  diverse  from  the  flrst.  He  shall  subdue 
three  kings.  He  shall  speak  great  words  against  the 
Most  High.  He  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws. 
They  sh^Ql  be  given  into  his  hand  untU  a  time  and 
times  and  the  dividing  of  time.  The  judgment  shall 
sit.  They  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume 
and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end.  All  dominion  and 
greatness  under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to 
me  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  their  people.  His 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom.  All  dominions 
shcm.  serve  and  obey  him. 

Daniel  has  made  his  declaration  thus,  "  Hitherto  is 
the  end  of  the  matter.  As  for  me,  Daniel,  my  cogita- 
tions much  troubled  me.  My  countenance  changed 
in  me.     I  kept  the  matter  in  my  heart." 

^a.J  The  fourth  beast  signified  the  Boman  empire. 

fb.J  The  ten  horns  signified  the  new  division  of 
Europe  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Boman  empire. 

^c.J  The  small  horn  sig^nified  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Papal  Dominion. 

^d.J  The  Ancient  of  Days  signified  God  the  Father. 

fej  The  Son  of  Man — ^the  Messiah — Otod  manifest 
in  the  flesh:  the  sovereign  of  the  true  imiversal 
monarchy.  In  Messiah's  government  all  heathenism, 
all  Judaism  must  disappear,  and  aU  ritualism  of  any 
and  every  description.  The  true  worshippers  shau 
then  "  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." — 
John  iv.  24. 

**  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  patriarchs  and  the 
Jews  in  their  best  times,  there  has  never  been  so 
much  holiness  of  heart  possessed,  and  so  much  righte- 
ousness practised,  as  by  the  genuine  dieciples  of 
Christ.  Christianity  alone  [omf/']  has  provided  a 
full  redemption  for  man.  They  are  the  chief  saints, 
and  to  them  God  gives  the  kingdom.  This  gospel 
dispensation,  called  often  ^  the  kingdom  of  Ood,^  and 
'  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^  shall  last  for  ever,  during  the 
whole  lapse  of  time,  and  for  ever  and  ever,  through- 
out eternity  shall  it  and  its  blessings  endure.'  — 
-Dr.  A,  Clarke, 

"  It  had  ten  horns."  The  ten  kingdoms  into  which 
the  Boman  empire  was  afterwards  divided.     Cahnet 
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Hays,  **  Ten  Syrian  kings;  and  he  £nds  them  thus: 
(1)  Soleucus  Nicator,  (2)  Antiochus  Soter,  (3)  Antio- 
chu8  Theas,  (4)  Antiochus  Callinlchus,  (5)  oeleucus 
Cerannus,  (6)  Antiochus  the  Great,  (7)  Seleucus,  sur- 
named  Philopater,  brother  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
(8)  Laomedon,  of  Mitylene,  to  whom  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  had  been  entrusted;  (9)  Antigonus,  and  (10) 
his  son  Demetrius,  who  possessed  these  provinces 
with  the  title  of  kings. 

This  is  too  much  like  forced  work.  There  are 
different  opinions  concerning  these  ten  kings,  or  rather 
which  were  thoy  who  constituted  this  division  of  the 
Eoman  empire.  They  are  reckoned  thus:  1.  The 
Eoman  Senate.  2.  The  Greeks,  in  Eovenna.  3.  The 
Lombards,  in  Lombardy.  4.  The  Huns,  in  Hungary. 
5.  The  Alemans,  in  Germany.  6.  The  Franks,  in 
France.  7.  The  Burgundians,  in  Burgundy.  8.  The 
Saracens,  in  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Spain.  9.  The 
Goths,  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  10.  The  Saxons,  in 
Britain. 

"  Another  little  horn."  Among  Protestant  writers 
this  is  considered  to  be  the  Popedom. 

**  Before  whom  there  were  three  of  the  first  horns 
plucked  up."  These  were  probably:  1,  the  exarchate 
of  Eovenna;  2,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards;  and  3, 
the  state  of  Eome.  1.  The  first  was  given  to  the 
Pope,  Stephen  II.,  by  Pepin,  king  of  France,  a.d.  765, 
and  this  gift  by  Pepin  constituted  the  Popes  temporal 
princes.  2.  The  second  was  given  to  St,  Peter  by 
Charlemagne,  (pronounced  Sharlemayne)  a.d.  774. 
(The  title  of  **  Protector  of  Eome"  was  conferred  upon 
Pepin,  A.D.  756.  In  this  year  Pepin  received  from 
the  Emperor  Constantino  V.  the  first  organ  seen  in 
France).  3.  The  third,  the  state  of  Eome,  was  vested 
in  the  Pope,  both  in  temporals  and  in  spirituah,  and 
confirmed  to  him  by  Louis  the  Pious.  [Louis  IX., 
eldest  son  of  Louis  ViJLl.,  and  Blanche,  of  Castile. 
He  is  famous  in  French  history  by  the  name  of  Saint 
Louis,  He  was  bom  a.d.  1215.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  imder  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Blanche, 
A.D.  1226.  He  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  a.d.  1248. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
A.D.  1254.  He  undertook  a  second  crusade,  and 
died  of  the  pestilence  while  besieging  Tunis,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  east  of  Algeria,  and  west  of 
the  great  Syrtis  and  Tripoli,  a.d.  1270.] 

1.  Pepin,  A.D.  755,  king  of  France,  gave  to  Stephen 
II.,  bishop  of  Eome,  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna. 

2.  Charlemagne,  king  of  France  and  emperor  of 
Germany,  cave  to  the  Pope,  a.d.  774,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lomlbards. 

3.  Louis  {the  pious)  IX.,  king  of  France,  vested  in 
the  Popes  "  the  state  of  Eome."  Louis,  bom  a.d. 
1215,  diedA.D.  1270. 

From  Pepin  to  Louis  IX.  the  pious. — ^The  Popes 
received  from  Pepin,  from  Charlemagne,  and  from 
Louis  IX.,  the  pious,  the  power  and  privilege  of 
temporal  sovereigns.  1.  The  exarchate  of  Eavenna. 
2.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  3.  The  state  of 
Eome.  These  are  the  three  horns  which  were 
**  plucked  up  from  the  roofs  "  before  the  "  little  horn." 
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*^  A  mouth  speaking  great  things."  ''  Full  of 
boasting."  **  Pretending  to  xmlimited  juriBdiction." 
"  Binding  and  loosing  at  pleasure."  "Promising  to 
absolve  &om  all  sins,  present,  past,  and  future." 
"Threatening  to  send  to  everlasting  destruction  all 
kings,  kingdoms,  and  individuals,  who  would  dare  to 
dispute  his  power  and  authority." 

"  The  ancient  of  days,"  GkJd  Almighty.  This  is 
the  only  place  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  Qod  the 
Father  is  represented  in  a  human  form.  This  judg- 
ment does  not  mean  the  general  judgment.  It 
means  the  judgment  of  the  fourth  beast,  the  Soman 
empire,  and  the  judgment  of  the  boasting  "little 
horn,"  the  Eoman  Popedom. 

"  They  shall  be  given  into  his  hand,"  "  until  a 
time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time."  In  pro- 
phetic language,  "  a  time "  signifies  a  year.  A 
prophetic  year  has  a  year  for  each  day.  Tliree  years 
and  a-half — that  is,  "  a  time  and  times  and  the 
dividing  of  time" — ^will  amount  to  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  if  we  reckon  thirty  days  in 
each  month,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 

Verse  27. — "  The  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  whole  heaven, 
shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High." 

These  people,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  are  iSie  people,  and  are  the  church  of  the 
Most  High,  "  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  aU  his  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him." 

This  seventh  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  events  to  be  hereafter,  given  in 
the  time  of  ike  Babylonian  empire,  and  not  yet  ful- 
filled, though  now  being  fulfilled.  The  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  made  the  future  known  to  i>aniel, 
not  for  Daniers  benefit  merely,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
believers  in  aU  future  ages.  The  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  in  this  one  chapter  form  a  clear  historic 
eviaence  in  support  of  the  existence  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God ;  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel,  and  of 
the  obedience  of  the  faith. 

In  this  chapter  there  is  an  outline  of  ancient  and 
modem  history.  Daniel  concludes  the  account  of  his 
vision,  by  declaring  that  his  thoughts  troubled  him, 
and  that  his  coimtenance  was  changed.  "  But  I  kept 
the  matter  in  my  heart." 

B.C.  553.  ITie  eighth  chapter  of  Daniel  commences  with 
DanieVs  statement:  "  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Belshazzar  a  vision  appeared  unto  me 
Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the 
first."  The  first  vision  was  B.C.  555.  Therefore, 
this  vision  was  granted  to  Daniel  two  years  after  the 
granting  of  the  first  vision. 

The  place  of  the  vision  is  Shushan,  the  palace  in 
Shushan,  a  strong  place,  in  which  the  Babylonian 
monarchs  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  summer 
residence.  The  Persian  monarchs  had  their  summer 
residence  in  Shushan. 

"  The  Chaldeans  had  a  particular  interest  in  the 
history  and  prophecies,  from  ch.  ii.  4,  to  the  end  of 
ch.  vii.,  therefore  the  whole  is  written  in  Ghaldee. 
The   remaining  chapters    contain  nothing   relative 
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to  the  Chaldean  monarchy.  They  contain  matters 
relative  to  the  church  and  people  of  Gk>d  ^nerally. 
Therefore,  they  are  written  m  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  Hebrew  language  was  the  language  in  which 
God  choose  to  reveal  all  his  counsels  given  imder  the 
Old  Testament  relative  to  the  New  Testament."— i)r. 
A.  Clarke. 

Shushan  was  in  the  province  of  Elam,  the  capital 
of  Elam,  or  Elymais.  Ferhaps  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
not  added  this  province  to  his  empire.  J&r,  zliz.  84- 
85. — ^The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,  the 
prophet,  against  Elam,  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  reign 


of  zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  sayine,  **  Ifhus  saith  l£e 
Lord  of  hosts:  JSehold,  I  wul  break  the  bow  of 
Mam,  the  chief  of  their  mi^t.''  Shushan  was 
Daniel's  ordinary  residence.  His  vision  places  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  TJlai.  The  river  Ulai  is  the  same 
as  the  river  Euleus,  which  divided  Shushan  from 
MymaiB.  On  the  river  bank  Daniel  saw  a  ram  which 
had  two  horns.  In  the  former,  or  first  vision,  Daniel 
saw  four  beasts,  signifying  four  kingdoms.  In  the 
second  vision  Daniel  saw  two  beasts,  signifying  two 
kingdoms :  the  Persian  and  the  Grecian. 

1.  The  ram  had  two  horns ;  one  horn  was  higher 
than  the  other.  The  higher  horn  came  up  last.  The 
ram  pushed  westward,  northward,  and  southward. 
His  will  was  irresistible.    He  became  great. 

2.  A  goat,  having  a  notable  horn  between  his 
eyes,  came  from  the  west.  He  went  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground.  The 
goat  came  to  the  ram  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  The 
goat  smote  the  ram — ^broke  his  two  horns.  The  ram 
was  powerless.  The  goat  stamped  upon  him.  None 
ooula  deliver  him.  The  great  horn  was  broken. 
Four  horns  came  up  in  its  place ;  out  of  one  of  them 
came  a  little  horn.  The  four  horns  were  toward  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  The  little  horn  waxed  great 
toward  the  south,  toward  the  north,  and  toward  the 
pleasant  land.  The  he  goat  waxed  strong  to  the  host 
of  heaven.  He  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of 
the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them.  He 
maenoified  himself  to  the  prince  of  me  host.  He 
toOK  away  the  daily  sacrifice.  He  cast  down  the 
place  of  the  sanctuary.  Transgression  was  punished 
by  the  infliction  of  these  calamities.  This  scheme  of 
oppressive  persecution  of  the  faith  was  allowed, 
was  practised,  and  was  permitted  by  Divine  judg- 
ment to  prosper.  One  saint  was  heard  to  ask,  and 
another  saint  was  heard  to  answer :  Q.  *^  How  long 
shall  this  persecution  continue?"  A,  "Unto  two 
thousand  and  three  himdred  years.  Then  shall  the 
sanctuaiy  be  cleansed." 

Daniel  sought  the  explanation  of  the  vision.  The 
appearance  of  a  man  stood  before  him.  The  voice  of 
a  man,  as  if  from  between  the  banks  of  the  Ulai, 
reached  his  ears.  The  voice  said,  **  Gabriel,  make 
this  man  to  understand  the  vision."  Gabriel  came 
near.  Daniel  fell  upon  his  face.  Gkibriel  said,  **  Son 
of  man,  understand ;  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  be 
the  vision."  Gabriel  caused  Daniel  to  stand  and 
listen.  1 .  "  The  ram  having  two  horns  represents  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.     2.  The  rough  goat  is 


the  king  of  Grecia — ^Alexander  the  Great.  The  great 
horn  between  the  goat's  eyes  is  the  first  king — 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  great  horn  is  broken. 
Pour  horns  arise— not  in  the  power  of  the  horn  which 
was  broken.  These  four  horns  represent  the  kings 
of  the  four  kingdoms  formed  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  When  transgressions  are  come 
to  the  full,  in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  a  king 
of  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  darS 
sentences,  shall  stand  up.  He  shall  have  great 
power.  He  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  lioly 
people.  He  shall  prosper.  He  shall  stand  up 
against  the  prince  of  princes.  But  he  shcdl  be  broken 
without  hand."  Daniel  fainted,  and  was  sick  certain 
days.  He  recovered,  and  did  the  king's  business. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  vision.  But  none  under- 
stood it. 

The  he  goat — Alexander  the  Great — came  from  the 
west.  Europe  Hes  westward  of  Asia.  The  first  king 
— ^the  great  horn — ^the  first  king  and  kingdom  of  the 
Greeks  in  Asia,  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
continued  some  years  (very  few  years)  in  his  brother 
Philip  AridsBUS)  and  in  Alexander's  two  young  sons, 
Alexander  JEgus  and  Hercules.  The  river  Granicus 
separated  the  armies  of  Alexander  and  of  Darius. 
Alexander — ^the  he  goat — and  his  army  plunged  into 
the  river,  swam  to  the  side  on  which  Danus — the 
ram — and  his  army  awaited  their  attack.  The  goat 
broke  the  two  horns  of  the  ram — ^that  is,  Alexander 
subdued  Persia  and  Media.  *  ^  The  ram  had  no  power 
to  stand  before  the  goat. ' '  The  victories  of  Alexander 
were  rapid  and  easy.  **  He  cast  him  down  to  the 
ground  and  stamped  upon  him."  He  totally  destroyed 
me  family,  and  overturned  the  whole  monarchy. 
"  The  he  goat  waxed  very  strong."  He  had  subdued 
the  whole  of  the  then  known  world.  ''The  great 
horn  was  broken."  Alexander  died  in  the  height  of 
the  fame  of  his  conquests.  He  had  no  more  nations 
to  conquer.  Wiiu  he  poisoned  ?  "  For  it  came  up  four 
notable  ones  (horns).  1.  Seleucus,  who  had  Syria 
and  Babylon.  From  him  came  the  Seleucidae. 
2.  Lysimachus,  who  had  Asia  Minor.  3.  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Lagus,  who  had  Egypt,  and  from  whom 
descended  the  LagidsB.  4.  Cassander,  who  had 
Greece  and  the  nei^bouring  countries.  1 .  Cassander 
held  the  west,  2.  Lysimachus  held  the  north,  3. 
Ptolemy  held  the  south,  4.  Seleucus  held  the  ewt, 
'*  Toward  the  pleasant  land^* — Judea.  Ps,  cvi.  24;  Jer. 
iii.  19;  Dan,  xi.  16 — 41. 

"The  host  of  heaven" — ^the  Jewish  Hierarchy. 
**  The  stars" — ^the  priests  andLevites. — Mat,  xxiv.  29. 
"  The  powers  of  heaven" — ^the  Jewish  Hierarchy. 
"  Even  to  the  prince  of  the  host."  They  seemed,  in 
this  case,  to  fight  even  against  God  himself.  "  The 
daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away."  This  was  effected 
by  Uie  little  horn,  which  came  forth  out  of  one  of  the 
four  horns.  Some  think  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
is  intended.  Others  believe  that  the  little  horn  means 
the  Boman  Government — little  in  its  conmiencement. 
The  Eoman  power  did  certainly  take  away  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  it  has  vanished  away.  "One  saint 
asked,  another  saint  answered."    These  saints  were 
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angels.     **  There  stood  before  me,  as  the  appearance 
of  a  man" — supposed  to  be  the  Messiah. 

**  Two  thousand  and  three  hundred  da^i." — ^literally — 
three  hundred  eyeningp9  and  morning? — ^to  be  under- 
stood as  prophetic  days,  signifying  one  thousand 
three  hundred  years.  If  the  date  be  the  inrasion  of 
Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great — ^then,  the  date  is  a.h. 
3670,  i.e.  b.o.  334.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  years 
from  that  time  will  reach  to  a.d.  1966;  eighty-nine 
years  from  the  present — a,t>.  1877.  This  will  bring' 
it  near  to  the  time  mentioned — c.  vii.  25 :  "  Untu 
a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  a  time," 
equal  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  papal 
power.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  commencement  of 
the  papal  power  it  must  be  understood  that  various 
opinions  may  be  formed,  commencing  from  the  year 
(a.d.)  600,  and  extending  through  the  seventh  and 
part  of  the  eighth  centuries. 

If  the  papal  power  be  intended,  which  is  most 
likely,  the  date  will  be  a.d.  755 ;  counting  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty  years  from  that  date,  we 
are  brought  to  a.d.  2015. 

*^  Through  hispolicy  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper 
in  his  hand."  The  Boman  government  subdued  by 
diplomacy  as  many  nations  as  they  conquered  by  the 
sword.  **  He  shall  stand  up  against  the  prince  of 
princes  " — against  Jesus  Chnst.  Pontius  Puate,  the 
Koman  governor  of  Judea,  condemned  to  the  death 
of  the  cross  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  Boman  government  during  the  first  three  een- 
turiee  of  the  Cfmatian  era  were  certainlv  intended  to 
destroy  Christianity.  The  house  was  founded  upon 
a  rock.  ''  But  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand." 
The  providence  of  God,  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
caused  persecuted  chnstianity  to  be  proclaimed 
the  religion  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  religion  of 
the  known  world,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
centuzy.  Constantine  the  Great  died  a.d.  337,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  years  of  the  greatest  gloiy  and 
success. 

B.O.  538.  Fifteen  yea/re  after  the  former  vteion,  which 
dates  B.O.  553,  Daniel  relates  the  result  of  his  study 
of  the  word  of  Qody  spoken  hy  the  prophet  Jeremiah^  that 
the  Lord  woM  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem, — This  Darius  is  the  same  Darius 
who  was  mentioned  before.  ''In  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  Mode,  the  son  of  AhasuSrus, 
who  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Ohal- 
deans."  This  is  the  date  of  the  prophecy,  as  that 
prophecy  was  studied  by  Daniel^  and  divinely  ex- 
plained to  him.  The  prophecy  is  found  in  Jeremiah 
XXV.  12,  and  in  Jeremiah  xxix.  10. 

Jeremiah  xxv.  12. — '*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  seventy  years  are  accomplished,  that  I  will 
punish  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  nation,  saith  the 
Lord,  for  their  iniquity,  and  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  will  make  it  perpetual  desolations."  This, 
prophecy  is  dated  b.o.  606. 

Jeremiah  xxix.  10. — ''For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  that 
after  seventy  years  be  accomplished,  at  Babylon,  I 
will  visit  you,  and  perform  my  good  word  toward 
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you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  place."    This 
prophecy  is  dated  B.C.  599. 

These  prophecies,  delivered  at  separate  periods,  with 
an  interval  of  seven  years,  were  studied  Dy  Daniel  in 
Babylon.  Daniel  made  his  prayer  unto  the  Lord 
Gk>d,  with  the  eastern  accompaniments  of  humiliation 
— ^with  fasting — sackcloth — cashes.  Daniel's  prayer 
commences  in  verse  4,  c.  ix.,  and  ends  in  t.  19  of  the 
same  chapter.  Gabriel,  whom  Daniel  had  seen  in 
his  first  vision  f  Daniel  viii.  16),  being  caused  to  fly 
swiftly  (Gt)d  hears  with  delight  such  earnest,  humble, 
urgent  prayers,  and  sends  the  speediest  answer), 
touched  Daniel  about  the  time  of  the  evening  obla^ 
tion  (three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon).  The  ii^orma- 
tion  given  by  Gabriel  to  Daniel  is  recorded  in  Den. 
ix.,  beginning  at  v.  24,  and  ending  at  v.  27. 

Yerse  twenty-four  contains  six  events,  the  results 
of  our  Lord's  incarnation. 

I.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people 
and  upon  thy  holy  city,  "  To  finish  the  tranegressiimy 
This  was  effected  by  the  ^eadiing  of  the  Gospel  and 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  among  men. 

n.  "7b  make  an  end  of  sins.'''* — ^To  make  an  end  of 
sin  offerings.  This  was  done  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
when,  by  "  one  offering  of  himself,  he  for  ever  per- 
fected those  who  are  sanctified." 

in.  ''To  make  reconciliation  for  ini^ty:'—'*Be 
suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God." 

IV.  "  To  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.^^ — The 
righteousness,  or  righteous  one  of  ages.  The  person 
who  had  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  object  of  faith 
amongst  believers,  and  the  subject  of  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets. 

Y.  "  To  seal  up  (to  finish,  or  to  completej  the  vision 
and  prophecy.*^ — To  cause  to  cease  aU  necessity  for 
further  vision  and  prophecy,  that  is,  for  further  re- 
velation. This  our  blessed  Lord  effected  by  com- 
pleting the  canon  of  scripture,  and  by  fulfilling  the 
prophecies  which  related  to  his  person,  sacrifice,  and 
the  glory  which  were  to  follow. 

Yi.  "  And  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy:'—''  The  Holy 
of  Holies."  To  anoint,  Meshach;  whence  the  woid 
Messiah — anointed  one.  To  anoint  means  to  appoint 
and  to  consecrate  to  an  office  of  great  trust  ana  im- 
portance, as  of  king,  priest,  and  prophet.  These 
three  offices  our  blessed  Lord  holds  and  sustains  in 
his  own  person.  The  word  to  anoint  is,  in  this  plac^» 
used  to  declare  the  appointment  and  consecration  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  to  be  the 
prophet,  the  priest,  and  king  of  the  human  family. 

(a.  J  From  the  command  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem  unto  Messiah,  the  prince,  shall  be  seven 
weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks.  [Seven  weeks, 
49  years,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks  will  be  434 ; 
total  483  years].  The  street  shall  be  built  and  the 
waU  in  troublous  times.  [The  Samaritans  troubled 
the  Jews.] 

fhj  After  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be 
cut  off,  but  not  for  himself.  The  people  of  the 
Prince  who  shall  oome  shall  destroy  the  oit^  and  the 
sanctuary.  The  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood. 
Unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  detennined. 
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(e,)  He  9haU  confirm  the  covenant  with  tnany  for  one 
week,  that  is,  sevezi  years.  In  the  midst  of  the 
week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to 
oease;  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations 
he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  imtil  the  consum- 
mation, and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon 
the  desolate. 

The  date  of  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  date  of  the  decree  of  Gyrus, 
and  the  decree  of  Darius.  It  can  be  ascertained  by 
going  back  from  the  date  of  our  Lord's  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  respecting  him,  so  many  years  as  the 
prophet  has  mentioned.  The  death  of  our  Lord  may 
be  taken  as  the  date  from  which  the  reckoning  back- 
wards may  commence.  The  inquirer  arrives  finally, 
in  his  backward  course,  at  the  time  of  the  passover 
held  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-sixth  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  the  very  year  and  the  very  month  of  the  year 
in  which  Ezra  had  his  commission  from  {Ezra 
vii.  9)  Artazerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  to 
restore  and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,    b.o.  457. 

Daniel  states  three  periods  : — 

I.  Seven  weeks;  that  is,  forty-nine  years. 

n.  Sixty-two  weeks;  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years. 

m.  One  week;  that  is,  seven  years. 

fa, J  The  first  period,  forty-nine  years,  is  the  period 
in  which  Ezra  and  Nehenuah  were  employed  m  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem. 

fh,J  From  the  end  of  the  first  period,  forty-nine 
years,  to  the  end  of  the  second  period,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years,  the  new  period  commences. 
Thus,  after  the  first  and  second  periods  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  third  period  commences. 

fej  The  third  period  embraces  the  ministry  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  "  He  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with 
many  for  one  week ; "  that  is,  for  seven  years.  In 
this  confirmation  of  the  covenant,  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord  for  three  years  and  a  half,  are 
included.  ''The  law  was  until  John."  From  his 
first  public  preaching,  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or 
''  the  gospel  dispensation,"  commenced. 

Add  together  these  three  periods,  forty-nine  years, 
four  httn£red  and  thirty-four  years,  and  seven  years, 
and  the  sum  will  be  four  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
the  seventy  weeks  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  as  Gabriel 
intezpreted  that  prophecy  to  Daniel.  For  the  seventy 
propnetic  weeks  amount  to  seven  times  seventy,  that 
is  four  hundred  and  ninety  years. 

"  The  people  of  the  prince,"  Titus  (the  son  of  Ves- 
pasian), who  destroyed  Jerusalem.  ''His  people" 
are  the  Bomans.  They  came  as  a  flood,  and  swept 
away  the  temple,  the  city,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civQ 
poHty  of  the  Jews. 

Verse  27  may  be  explained  by  our  Lord's  words, 
Mat.  xxiv.  16:  "When  ye,  ther^ore,  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  bv  Daniel,  the 
prophet  (ch.  ix.  ver.  27),  stand  in  the  holy  place — ^the 
Roman  eagles  on  the  Boman  standairds — (whoso 
readeth  let  him  understand.")    The  words  "  for  the 


overspreading  of  abominations,   he  shall  make  it 
desolate,"  are  considered  obscure. 

An  ancient  tnanwcriptf  13th  century,  has  the 
following  reading:  "  And  in  the  temple  (of  the  Lord) 
shall  be  abomination." 

2.  The  Vulgate  reads:  "Et  erit  in  templo  abomi- 
natio."    And  in  the  temple  will  be  abomination. 

8.  The  Septuagint:  Kai  ctti  to  Upov  pSekvypa  T(av 
€prjfjuoa-€(i)v.  "  And  upon  the  temple  the  abomination 
of  desolation." 

4.  The  Arabic:  '*And  upon  the  sanctuary  the 
abomination  of  ruin." 

J,  D,  Afichaelis,  Epist,  de  Mdom.  Dan.  p.  120:  "  Vix 
ingenius  exemplum  reperiri  posse  autumem,  osten- 
suro  in  condicibus  Hebrseis  latere  rectiones  dignissi- 
mas  qu8B  eruautur, "  &c.  I  think  there  scarcely  can  be 
f  oimd  a  more  candid  (ingenius)  example  which  will 
shew  (ostensuro)  that  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
many  things  lie  hid,  which  are  very  worthy  of  bemg 
looked  up  (eruautur), — Bib.  Heh,  Kennicott^  Di.  Gen. 

Houbigant  contends  also  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  several  numbers  in  these  passages  is  confused. 
He  proposes  one  alteration,  wmch  is  important,  viz., 
From  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  to  re-build 
Jerusalem  shall  be  seven  weeks ;  and  imto  Messiah, 
the  Prince,  sixty  weeks.  All  these  alterations  he  vin- 
dicates in  his  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. — See  Dr. 
A.  Clarke. 

Daniel  x,  B.C.  534. — (a.)  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
which  answers  to  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
"  a  thing  was  revealed  to  Daniel."  He  understood 
the  thing,  and  the  vision.  Daniel  was  mourning 
three  full  weeks.  In  the  f our-and-twentieth  day  of 
the  first  month  Daniel  was  by  the  side  of  the  great 
river,  which  is  Hiddekel  (Tigris,  the  great  river  of 
Assyria),  as  the  Euphrates  of  Syria,  and  the  Nile  of 
Egypt.  Daniel  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  he  ate  no 
flesh,  he  drank  no  wine,  ne  did  not  anoint  himself 
with  oil  at  aU,  till  three  fuU  weeks  were  fulfilled. 
In  the  four-and-twentieth  day  of  the  first  month, 
Daniel  was  by  Hiddekel.  Daniel  lifted  up  his  eyes. 
He  looked.  A  certain  man,  clothed  in  linen,  whose 
loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz,  his  body 
was  like  the  beryl  {Rev.  i.  13-15),  his  face  like  to 
lightning,  his  eyes  like  to  lamps  of  fire,  his  arms  and 
his  feet  like,  in  colour,  to  poHshed  brass,  the  voice  of  his 
words  like  to  the  voice  of  a  multitude.  The  men  who 
were  with  Daniel  saw  not  the  vision;  great  quaking 
fell  upon  them,  and  they  fled  to  hide  themselves. 
Daniel  was  left  alone.  His  strength  failed.  Daniel 
heard  the  voice.  Daniel  was  in  a  deep  sleep  on  his 
face.  His  face  was  toward  the  ground.  A  hand 
touched  Daniel.  He  was  set  upon  his  knees  and  upon 
the  palms  of  his  hands.  The  man  thus  arrayed, 
and  thus  appearing  to  Daniel,  said  to  Dauiel,  "O 
man,  greatiy  beloved,  understand  my  words.  Stand 
upright."  The  man  assured  Daniel  that  he  had 
found  favour  in  the  sight  of  God.  ' '  Fear  not,  Daniel." 
The  humiliation  and  prayer  of  Daniel  were  accepted: 
"Thy  words  were  heard,  and  I  am  come  for  thy 
words."  "  But  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  with- 
stood me  one-and-twenty  dags."    These  words  form  the 
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Bal)ject  of  a  tale,  Persian  or  Eoman.  However,  the 
jnince  of  Persia  was  Cyrus.  God  had  destined  Cyrus 
the  elder  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people.  C^rus 
did  hesitate  for  some  time.  Why  ?  We  know  not. 
Cyrus  did  resist  the  secret  inspirations  which  God 
had  sent  to  him.  Why?  He  feared.  *'  The  fear  of 
man  bringeth  a  snare."  The  re-building  of  the 
tequple  may  have  caused  the  delay  to  the  decision  in 
the  mind  of  Cyma, 

''But  lo !  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to 
help  me."  Gabriel  did  not  leave  Cyrus  till  Michael 
came  to  take  his  place.  Michael  sometimes  signifies 
the  Messiah;  sometimes  the  chief  archangel.  No 
archangel  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrmture,  except 
this  one. — Jitde  9,  ^ev,  xii.  7.  In  Jude  9:  '*  Yet 
Michael,  the  archangel,  when  contending  with  the 
Devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses." — 
JUv.  xii.  7 :  ''And  there  was  war  in  heaven.  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon."  Michael 
prevailed.  ' '  The  dragon  and  his  angels  were  cast  out 
and  found  no  place  any  more  in  heaven."  "The  vision 
is  for  many  days."  Many  things  remain  yet  to  be 
revealed.  The  time  of  their  accomplishment  is  very 
distant. 

{b.)  Daniel  set  his  face  toward  the  ground.  Daniel 
was  upright,  v.  11.  "I  stood  tremblmg."  One  like 
to  a  human  being  touched  the  lips  of  Daniel;  perhaps 
Gabriel,  who  appeared  to  Daniel  in  a  human  form. — 
John  ix.  22.  Gabriel  said  to  Daniel,  "  0  Daniel,  I 
am  now  come  forth  to  give  to  thee  skill  and  under- 
standing." The  same,  "  like  to  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  strenethened  me." — Dan,  x.  18.  The  words  of 
the  heavenly  messenger  are  words  of  comfort  and  of 
encouragement.  He  said,  "  0  man,  greatly  beloved, 
fear  not."  "  Be  strong,  yea,  be  strong."  Daniel  was 
strengthened.  He  said,  "Let  my  Lord  speak,  for 
thou  hast  strengthened  me."  The  question  of  this 
divine  messenger:  "  Ejiowest  thou  wherefore  I  am 
come  unto  thee?"  "And  now  will  I  return  to  fight 
with  the  king  of  Persia.  And  when  I  am  gone  forth, 
lo!  the  prince  of  Gxecia  shall  come."  To  "fight 
with  the  king  of  Persia,"  is  interpreted  to  persuade 
him  to  favour  the  Jews.  Perhaps  this  interpretation 
may  be  correct;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  agree  with 
the  words,  "the|princeof  Gbeda  shall  come,  "evidently, 
to  overthrow  the  Persian  empire;  and  it  Is  veiy 
evident  that  Alexander  the  Great  is  intended. 

The  heavenly  messenger  speaks  thus  to  Daniel 
(that  messenger  may  be  Gabriel),  "  But  I  will  shew 
to  thee  that  which  is  noted  in  the  scripture  of  truth ; 
but  there  is  none  who  holdeth  with  me  in  these 
things,  but  Michael,  your  prince."  These  words  may 
refer  to  the  previous  revelations  made  to  Daniel, 
which  Daniel  did  not  understand,  and  which  "  filled 
his  heart  with  sorrow."  God  does  make  use  of  "  the 
ministry  of  angels."  But  we  know  so  little  of  the 
invisible  world,  that  we  should  be  very  careful  in  our 
imaginations,  and  in  our  words,  upon  a  subject  of 
which  we  know  only  what  God  has  revealed  to  us ; 
and  revelation  is  certainly  very  limited — "we  know 
(only)  in  part"  {Ut  Cor.  xiii.  12) — upon  the  mioistry 
of  angels,  and  upon  the  state,  condition,  and  employ- 
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ment  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  world  of  angels,  and 
of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  pezfect. 

Danm  xi.  b.o.  534. — ^This  chapter  is  divided  into 
forty-five  verses,  and  contains  an  enlar^;ed  explana- 
tion of  those  events  which  were  predicted  in  the 
eighth  chapter.  This  eleventh  ohapter  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts,  each  part  containing  a  sub- 
ject. The  first  part  contains  thirty  verses,  1-30. 
The  second  part  contains  five  vetses,  31-35.  The 
third  part  contains  four  verses,  36-39.  The  fourth 
contains  four  verses,  40-43.  The  fifth  contains  two 
verses,  44-45. 

1.  Verses  1-30. — ^The  angel  plainly  instructs 
Daniel  in  the  truth.  The  angel  is  GabrieL  The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Daniel's  vision  of  the  four 
great  wild  beasts,  have  been  eiqplained  to  mean  the 
same  thing,  as  Joseph  explained  Pharaoh's  two 
dreams  to  have  one  and  the  same  meaning.  The 
repetition  is  an  assurance  of  the  oertainty  of  the 
events  signified.  The  four  divisions  of  Alexander's 
empire  had  been  foretold.  Two  of  the  four  were 
most  interesting  to  the  prophet.  Judea  liad  Egypt 
on  ike  south,  and  Syria  on  the  north.  The  «few8 
had  made  settlements  in  both  countries,  in  the  times 
of  their  dispersion,  and  continue  to  reside  in  these 
countries  to  the  present  day.  The  angel  Gabriel 
explains  to  Daniel  events  concerning  uiese  kiog- 
doms  down  to  the  conquest  of  Maoedon,  a.x.  3836 — 
B.C.  168. 

Gabriel  had  already  spoken  of  Cyrus.  He  now 
speaks  of  three  kings.  1.  Cambyses,  son  of  Gyrus. 
2.  Smerdis,  the  magian,  an  impostor,  pretending  to 
be  another  son  of  Gyma.  3.  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  married  Mandane,  a  daughter  of 
Gyrus.  1.  Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five 
months.  2.  Smerdis  reigned  seven  months.  3.  Darius 
Hystaspes  reigned  thirty-six  years.  The  fourth  shall 
be  far  richer  than  they  all.  This  was  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Justin  thus  describes  the 
riches  of  Xerxes :  "  He  had  so  great  an  abundance 
of  ridies  in  his  kingdom,  that  although  rivers  were 
dried  up  by  his  numerous  armies,  yet  his  wealtii 
remained  unexhausted."  Herodotus  states  that  his 
armies  contained  five  millions  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
Besides  these,  the  Carthagenians  furnished  him  with 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  two  himdred  ships.  He  led  an  army  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  men,  and  twelve  hundred 
and  seven  ships,  with  three  banks  of  rowers  in  each 
ship,  against  the  Greeks.  In  this  expedition  he 
obhged  all  the  peo|>le  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed  to  jom  him.  "  A  mighly  king  shall  stand 
up,"  "  who  shall  rule  with  ^reat  dominion,  and  do 
accordiuK  to  his  will."  The  king  is  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
Xerxes,  but  avenged  the  invasion  of  Greeoe  by  Xerxes, 
by  invading  Asia,  and  thus  rolling  baok  upon  Asia  the 
torrent  of  invasion  by  which  she  wished  to  over- 
whelm Greece.  His  kingdom  shall  be  broken, 
divided  amongst  his  successors,  but  not  given  to,  or 
divided  amongst^  his  posterity. 
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The  family  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  had  a  most 
tragical  end.  1.  Soon  after  his  death,  hia  wife 
Statira  was  murdered  by  his  other  wife  Boxana. 
2.  His  brother  Aridfeus,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  wife  Euridtce,  by  command 
of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  after  Aridsous 
had  reigned  six  years  and  some  months.  3.  Olympias 
herself  was  killed  by  soldiers  in  revenge.  4.  Alex- 
ander ^gus,  and  his  mother  Boi^na,  the  son  and 
the  wife  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  were  slain  by  order 
of  Cassander.  5.  Two  years  after,  Hercules  and  his 
mother  Barsine,  another  son  and  another  wife  (she 
was  the  daughter  of  Darius)  of  Alexander  the  Qreat, 
were  priyately  murdered  by  Polysperchon.  Thus,  in 
fifteen  years  after  his  death,  not  one  of  his  family  or 
posterity  remained  alive.  Alexander  the  Qreat  was 
a  great,  or  the  great,  butcher  of  men.  As  he  mur- 
dered his  fellow-creatures,  Gk>d  left  him  to  be  poisoned, 
as  some  suppose,  by  one  of  his  generals,  and  gave 
his  family  and  his  posterity  to  be  murdered  by  those 
who  desired  to  possess  some  part  of  his  vast  domi- 
nions.    ''  Blood  calls  for  blood." 

"The  king  of  the  south."  This  was  Ptolemy 
Liagus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who  goyemed 
Egypt,  Lybia,  &c.,  south  of  Judea.  He  was  strong, 
for  he  had  added  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Oaria,  &c.,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Egjrpt.  ''And  one  of  his  pzinces  shall 
be  strong  above  nim."  This  was  Seleucus  Ni(»ltor, 
who  possessed  Syria,  Babylon,  Media,  and  the  neigh- 
bourmg  countries.  This  was  the  king  of  the  norai, 
for  his  dominion  lay  north  of  Judea.  **  In  the  end  of 
years,"  that  is,  passing  by  circumstances  which  shall 
occur  in  the  intervenmg  years,  ''  I,  Qabriel,  make 
known  to  thee,  Daniel,  that  an  alliance  shall  be  made 
between  these  two  kings."  The  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  south,  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  PhiLa- 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  married  to  Antiochus 
Theos,  kin^  of  Syria.  Iliese  kings  had  been  at  war. 
They  termmated  their  hostilities  by  this  marriage. 
Antiochus  agreed  to  put  away  his  wife,  Laodice,  and 
her  children.  He  did  as  he  agreed  to  do.  Berenice 
brought  an  immense  fortune  to  her  husband.  All 
things  appeared  favourable  for  some  time.  Antio- 
chus recaHed  Laodice  and  her  children.  Laodice 
feared  that  Antiochus  might  recall  Berenice.  She, 
therefore,  caused  her  husband,  Antiochus,  to  be 
poisoned,  and  his  wife,  Berenice,  to  be  murdered; 
and  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Syria  her  son,  CaUi- 
nlcus.  "They  who  brought  her,"  her  Egyptian 
women,  strove  to  defend  their  mistress ;  but  many  of 
them  lost  their  lives  in  her  defence.  "  And  he  who 
begat  her,"  the  margin,  "  he  whom  $he  hrought  forih^'* 
her  son,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Laodice.  ''  And 
he  who  strengthened  her,"  probably  her  father, 
Ptolemy,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  her.  But 
he  had  died  some  years  before  the  murder  of  his 
daughter. 

"  A  branch  of  her  roots,"  a  branch  springing  from 
the  same  root  whence  Berenice  sprang.  This  was 
Ptolemy  EuergStes,  her  brother,  who,  to  avenge  his 
sister's  murder,  marched  with  a  fi;reat  army  against 
Seleocns  CallinlottSi  took  some  of  ms  best  plao^ — all 


Asia,  from  Mount  Taurus  to  Lidia — and  returned  to 
Ecypt  with  immense  spoil — forty  thousand  talents  of 
sihrer,  predous  vessels,  and  images  of  their  gods,  Uoo 
thousand  Jive  hundred.  In  this  invasion  Ftolemy 
Euerfi;^tes  had  no  opposition.  Seleucus  GaUinlcus 
dared  not  offer  to  give  battle  to  Ptolemy  Euerg^tes. 
CaUinlcus  died  an  exile,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Ptolemy  Euerg^tes  survived  him  four  or  five  years. 
"  He  shall  continue  more  years  than  the  king  of  the 
north."— Ver.  8. 

Ptolemy  EuergStes,  king  of  the  south,  did  return 
to  his  own  kingdom,  having;  overrun  the  kingdom  of 
CaUinlcus.  Ptolemy  had  heard  a  report  of  sedition 
in  his  own  country.  This  saved  the  dominion  of 
CaUinlcus.  The  sons  of  CaUinlcus — Seleucus  Cerau- 
nus,  and  Antiochus,  afterwards  caUed  the  Qreat — 
were  stirred  up,  and  assembled  a  great  army  to  re- 
cover the  dominions  of  their  father.  Ceraunus  was 
xmable  to  pay  his  men.  They  mutinied.  Ceraunus 
was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  generals.  His  brother 
Antiochus  was  then  prodaimed  king.  Thus  only  one 
did  ''  certainly  come  and  overflow,  and  pass  through." 
He  retook  Seleuda,  and  regained  Syria.  He  returned 
and  overcame  Nicolaus,  the  Egyptian  general.  He 
felt  di^K>sed  to  invade  Egypt.  '^  He  came  to  the 
fortress,"  to  the  frontiers  of  £^g;ypt. 

Ptolemy  PhUopater  succeeded  his  father,  Ptolemy 
Euerg^tes.  He,  the  king  of  the  south,  came  out 
against  Antiochus,  the  kine  of  the  north.  They  met 
at  Baphia.  Antiochus  had  a  vast  army — sixty-two 
thousand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  one  hundred  and 
two  elephants;  but  Ptolemy  gnined  the  victory. 
''  The  multitude  was  given  into  nis  hand."  Baphia 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  declared  for  the  victor. 
Antiochus  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Antioch, 
whence  he  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Ptolemy  to  solicit 
a  peace. 

Ptolemy  had  everything  in  his  power.  He  might 
have  dispossessed  Antiochus.  He  made  a  dishonour- 
able pea6e.  He  gave  ItimRftlf  up  to  a  sensual  Ufe. 
He  became  proud.  His  heart  was  lifted  up.  Fourteen 
years  after  tnis  battle  at  Baphia,  Antiochus  did  return. 
PhUopater  was  dead.  Hia  son,  Ptolemy  Epiph&nes, 
was  then  a  minor.  Antiochus  had  now  an  army 
larger  than  that  which  he  brought  against  i^;ypt 
fourteen  years  before.  Antiochus  had  coUected  ms 
present  army  in  a  late  eastern  expedition.  Antiochus 
had,  as  an  aUy  in  this  expedition,  Philip,  the  then  king 
of  Macedon.  **  The  robbers  of  thy  people."  Some 
of  Daniel's  people,  caUed  robbers,  joined  the  par^ 
of  Ptolemy,  imder  Scopes,  who  aided  Ptolemy  in  this 
war.  Afterwards  he  conspired  against  him.  The 
Jews  had  renounced  their  reUgion  so  far  as  to  intend 
to  buUd  a  temple  in  Egypt,  hoping  to  fulfil  a  predic- 
tion in  Isaiah,  ch.  xxx.  18-25,  which  appeared  to 
intimate  that  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  should  be 
one  people.  These  Jews  joined  the  party  of  Antio- 
chus against  Ptolemy,  whom  they  had  supported. 
This  act  of  the  Jews  contributed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prophecies  which  foretold  the  calamities 
whidi  shoula  fcQl  upon  the  Jews.  The  Jews  faUed 
in  their  efforts  to  support  Antiochus.    Whilst  Antio- 
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chnB  was  engaged  in  other  parts,  Soopas  led  an  army 
from  Egypt,  reduced  CsBlosyria  and  Palestine,  sub- 
dued the  Jews,  and  returned  to  Egypt  with  great 
spoils. 

AntiochuB  came  to  recoyer  Judea.  Ptolemy  sent 
Scopas  to  oppose  him.  Scopas  was  defeated  near  to  the 
fountains  of  Jordan.  He  took  refuge  in  Sidon,  with 
ten  thousand  men.  Antioohus  pursued  and  besieged 
him.  Famine  obliged  Soopas  to  surrender  at  disare- 
tion.  Their  lives  only  were  spared.  Antioohus  was 
successful  in  this  expedition.  Ptolemy  and  "his 
chosen  people,"  his  ablest  generals,  could  not  stand 
before  Antiochus.  They  hiid  no  strength  to  with- 
stand. 

The  Jews  assisted  Antiochus  to  reduce  the  garrison 
which  Scopas  had  left  in  Jerusalem.  Antiochus 
shewed  greafc  favour  to  the  Jews.  He  was  in  their 
land,  **  which  by  his  hand  shall  be  consumed,"  or 
*^  which  shall  be  perfected  in  his  hands." 

Antiochus  had  a  daughter,  Cleopatra,  called  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  **  the  daughter  of  women." 
Antiochus  at  first  designed  to  invade  E^ypt,  and  **  his 
upright  ones"  agreed  to  the  proposed  mvasion.  The 
Septuagint  have  these  words— Kat  ev^cia  iravra  fxer 
avrov  TTotiTcrct — ^*  and  he  will  make  all  things  correct 
with  him."  Antiochus  changed  his  mind.  Egypt 
must  be  won  by  intrigue.  Me  gave  his  daughter, 
Cleopatra,  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy,  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  betray  her  husband.  Cleopatra  had  a 
noble,  spirit.  She  owed  her  first  allegience  to  her 
husbana  and  to  his  country.  She  rej  ectea  the  counsels 
of  her  father,  and  warned  her  husband,  Ptolemy,  of 
his  danger  &om  her  father's  ambitious  designs. 
"  She  i£all  not  stand  on  his  side,  neither  be  for 
Ixim."— Ver.  17. 

<<  Shall  turn  his  face  to  the  isles." — Antiochus  had 
prepared  a  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  large  ships 
ana  two  hundred  fonaller  ships.  He  sailed  down  tne 
Mediterranean  Sea  with  this  fleet,  subdued  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  took  many  of  the  isles — Hhodes,  Samos,  Euboea, 
Colophon,  and  other  isles.  ''  But  a  prince,  for  his 
own  behalf ,  shall  cause  the  reproach  offered  by  Antio- 
chus to  cease."  Acilius  Glabrio,  without  losing  a 
battle,  or  taking  a  false  step,  caused  the  reproach  to 
cease,  and  to  turn  upon  Antiochus.  Acilius  beat  and 
routed  the  forces  of  Antiochus  at  the  Straits  of  Thermo- 
pylsd,  and  drove  him  out  of  Greece.  He  forced 
Antiochus  to  pay  a  tribute,  which  Antiochus  designed 
to  receive  from  other  states.  Acilius  would  not  grant 
peace  to  Antiochus  on  these  terms.  Antiochus  must 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  war — ^fifteen  thousand 
talents.  He  must  pay  five  hundred  talents  on  the  spot, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  talents  when  the  peace 
should  be  ratified  by  the  senate,  and  the  remaining 
twelve  thousand  in  twelve  years,  one  thousand  talento 
to  be  paid  each  year.  **  Then  he  shall  turn  his  face 
towaord  the  fort  of  his  own  land."  Antiochus,  after  his 
defeat,  fled  to  Sardis,  thence  to  Apamea,  and  the 
next  djay  arrived  in  Syria  and  in  Antioch,  his  own 
fort.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  AciHus.  But  he 
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shall  stumble  and  f  alL  Antiochus  was  reduced  to 
very  great  diffiioulties  in  his  efforts  to  pay  this  money 
to  the  Bomans.  He  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus,  at  Elymais,  and  was  slain,  together 
with  nis  attendants,  by  the  populace.  The  Elyxneans 
are  said  to  have  aided  Antiochus  in  his  war  with  the 
Eomans.  Then  it  is  said  that  Antioohus  Epiphanes 
attempted  the  plundering  expedition.  Diodorus, 
Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Justin  ^  upon  Antiochus  the 
Great  as  the  person  slain  by  the  Elymeans  when 
attempting  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus. 
Antioohus  Epiphanes  is  said  to  have  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Elymais.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  province  and  to  its  capital  in  Persia 
— ^between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Media.  St.  Jerome 
says  that  Antiochus  the  Great  lost  his  Uf  e  in  a  battle 
against  the  Elymeans.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the 
manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  This  uncertainty 
of  the  manner  of  his  death  may  explain  the  words, 
<' He  shall  stumble  and  fall  and  not  be  found." — ^V.  19. 

''In  his  place  shall  stand  up  a  raiser  of  taxes  in 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom — ^the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
— ^but  within  a  few  days  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither 
in  anger  nor  in  battle."  Seleucus  PhUopater 
succeeded  his  father,  Antiochus.  He  sent  his 
treasurer,  Heliodorus,  to  seize  the  money  deposited 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem — ^here  called  we  glory  of 
the  kingdom.  (See  Mark  ix.  23.)  He  was  so 
oppressM  by  the  tax  which  Acilius  had  imposed  upon 
his  father  that  he  was  oblig^  to  burden  ms  subjects 
by  increased  taxation.  ''He  shall  be  destroyed, 
neither  in  anger,  fighting  against  an  enemy,  nor  in 
battle,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,"  but  by  the  hand  of 
his  treasurer,  Heliodorus,  who  hoped  to  reign  in  his 
stead. 

"In  his  stead  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person," 
Antiochus,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  the  illustrious,  or 
Epim&ues,  the  mad.  The  flattery  used  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  secured  to  his  interest  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamos,  and  AttiQus,  his  brother.  His  flatteries 
and  promises  to  pay  the  tribute  secured  the  Bomans 
to  his  interest.  He  flattered  the  Syrians,  and  they 
flattered  him  and  called  him  Epiphanes  the  illustrious. 
His  father,  Seleucus  Philopater,1hLad  been  assassinated 
by  his  treasurer,  Helioddrus,  and  this  assassin  had 
proclaimed  himself  king.  ' '  With  the  arms  of  a  flood 
shall  they  be  overflown  before  him,  and  shall  be 
broken,  yea,  also  the  prince  of  the  covenant."  The 
competitors  for  the  crown  were  overflown  before 
Antiochus,  who  came  from  Athens,  in  which  city  he 
had  been  after  he  had  left  Bome.  The  forces  of 
Eumenes  and  Attains  vanquished  their  armies,  and 
the  arrival  of  Antiochus  from  Athens  terminated  their 
intrigues.  "  The  prince  of  the  covenant"  was  Onias 
the  High  Priest.  Antiochus  removed  him  and  put 
Jason  in  his  place.  Jason  had  given  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  ^tiochus.  Antiochus  displaced  Jason, 
and  put  into  his  place  Menelaus,  who  gaveto  Antiochus 
a  larger  sum  than  Jason  had  given  for  the  High 
Priest's  office.  He  acted  deceitfiHly  and  fraudulently 
towards  Jason.  He  entered  peaceably  into  his  king- 
dom.   He  scattered  amongst  his  subjaots  the  prey, 
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the  spoil,  and  the  riches,  which  neither  his  father  nor 
his  father's  father  had  done.  He  spent  much  money 
in  public  shows.  He  bestowed  largesses  (^ifts  of 
money),  amongst  the  people.  "  In  the  liberalgiving 
of  gifts  he  abounded  above  all  the  kings  who  went 
before  him." — l»t  Mace.  iii.  30.  Perhaps  the  Apocry- 
phal writers  wrote  these  words  without  any  design  to 
COOT  the  words  of  Daniel. 

£!uleus  and  Lenous,  guardians  of  the  yoimg 
Egyptian  king  PhUometer,  demanded  from  Antiochus 
the  surrender  of  CkBlosyria  and  Palestine.  Antiochus 
refused  to  surrender  these  possessions.  He  knew, 
therefore,  that  he  must  prepare  for  war  with  Egypt. 
Antiochus  ''  did  forecast  devices.  He  did  this  for  a 
time."  '  He  spent  some  time  in  fortifyinc^  all  the 
strong  places  in  his  kingdom.  Both  kings  had  great 
armies.  *'  The  king  of  the  south  shall  not  stand." 
The  king  of  Egypt  and  his  army  were  defeated.  The 
two  armies  met  between  Pelusiuin  and  Mount  Casius. 
Felusium,  a  town  of  Ejpiypt,  situate  at  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  mouths  of  tne  Nile,  called  from  it  (the 
town)  Pelusiimi.  The  town  is  about  twenty  stadise 
distant  from  the  sea.  A  staditmi  is  the  eighth  part 
of  an  Italian  mile ;  the  stadium  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  paces.  Moimt  Casius  is  beyond 
Pelusium,  where  Pompey's  tomb  was  raised  by 
Adrian.  Ptolemy  is  described  as  the  victim  of  treason. 
His  j?uests  ''  shall  destroy  him."  "  His  army  shall 
overnow,  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain."  All 
this  calamify  fell  upon  Ptolemy  by  the  intrigues 
of  Antiochus.  ''And  both  these  kings  shall  be 
to  do  mischief."  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philo- 
meter,  his  nephew,  are  intended  in  these  words. 
Antiochus  seemed  to  favour  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
since  the  Alexandrians  had  rebelled  against  him, 
and  had  placed  his  brother  Euerc^tes  upon  the  throne. 
Euerg^tes  was  youngerthanPhifometer.  AtMemphis, 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  had  frequent  conferences  at 
the  same  table.  At  these  conferences  they  spoke 
lies  to  each  other.  Antiochus  pretended  friendship, 
but  designed  to  ruin  Egypt.  Philometer  pretended 
gratitude,  but  determined  to  imite  with  his  brother 
to  ruin  their  deceitful  unde.  Neither  succeeded. 
The  end  of  the  appointed  time  was  not  yet  come. 

Antiochus  returned  from  Egypt  laden  with  spoils. 
He  heard  that  a  report  of  ms  death  had  reached 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  Antiochus  was  dead.  ''His 
heart  was  against  the  holy  covenant."  Jason  heard 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  raised  an  army,  marched 
against  Jerusalem,  took  it,  obliged  Menalaus,  the 
high-priest,  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle.  Anti- 
ochus thus  finding  a  pretex  for  revenge,  marched  a 
great  army  against  Jerusalem,  took  the  city  by  storm, 
slew  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  sold  as  many 
more  in  the  slave  market,  boiled  swine's  flesh,  and 
sprinkled  the  temple  and  the  altar  with  the  broth, 
broke  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  took  away  the  golden 
vessels  and  other  sacred  treasures  to  the  value  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  talents,  restored  Menelaus 
to  his  office,  and  madeone  Philip,  a  Phrygian,  governor 
of  Judea. — Ut  Mace.  L  24 ;  2nd  Mace.  v.  2U    Such 


were  the  exploits  of  Antiochus  Epiphanee.    He  re- 
turned to  his  own  land. 

Antiochus,  at  the  return  of  spring,  passed  through 
OoBlosyria  with  a  great  army,  intending  to  invade 
Egypt.  He  had  learned  that  his  two  nephews  had 
formed  a  union  to  oppose  his  ambitious  designs. 
He  had  not  the  former  success  when  he  took  Pelusium, 
nor  the  latter  success  when  he  took  Memphis. — ^Y.  29. 

n.  Verses  31-35. — The  reason  of  the  failure  of 
Antiochus  in  this  expedition  is  the  interference  of 
the  Eoman  power.  **  The  ships  of  Chittim,"  the 
Boman  power,  shall  come  against. him.  He  had 
indignation  against  the  Jews,  the  holy  covenant. 
He  had  an  understanding  with  those  who  forsook  the 
holy  covenant.  Traitors  can  be  found.  The  thirtieth 
verse  concludes  the  first  part,  and  forms  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  part,  in  verses  31-35.  These 
verses  are  understood  to  describe  the  action  of  the 
Boman  government,  the  description  of  the  king  of 
the  norm.  (Syria),  and  of  the  king  of  the  south 
(Egypt),  being  finished.  **  Arms  " — ^the  Bomans — 
"  shall  stand  on  his  part" — shall  have  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine.  Thev  will  exercise  their  autho- 
rity in  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  of  persecution. 
The  Bomans  had  now  conquered  Maoedon.  Thirty- 
five  years  after,  by  the  will  of  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  they  inherited  all  Asia,  westward  of  Mount 
Taurus.  Sixty-five  years  after,  they  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  reduced  it  into  a  Boman 
province.  Thirty-five  years  after,  they '  conquered 
Egypt,  and  made  it  a  Boman  province.  The  Boman 
arms  thus  stood  up  over  the  Gbreeks.  Ninety-five 
years  after,  the  Bomans  made  war  upon  the  Jews, 
"  polluted  the  sanctuary  of  strength  " — ^the  temple : 
so  called  on  account  of  its  forafications;  "took 
away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  placed  the  abomination 
which  maketh  desolate,  or  of  the  desolator.  This 
abomination  was  placed  there  after  the  time  of 
Christ. — Matt,  xxiv.  15. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  a.d. 
132,  the  Bomans  placed  this  abomination  by  building 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  upon  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Goa  in  Jerusalem.  Ilie  Jews  under 
Barchocab,  rose  up  against  the  Bomans,  on  account 
of  this  insult  as  they  regarded  it.  In  this  war  the 
Jews  had  to  reckon  fifty  cities  demolished,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  best  towns  destroyed, 
eighty  thousand  of  their  best  men  slain  by  the  sword, 
and  in  the  end  of  the  war,  a.d.  136,  they  were 
banished  from  Judea,  on  pain  of  death.  Bishop 
Newton  and  Sir  Isaac  have  aided,  by  their  researches, 
the  student  of  prophecy,  and  have  contributed  to  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  union  between  the  Bible, 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  ancient  and 
modem  history. 

The  words  ' '  corrupt  by  flatteries,"  are  understood  to 
describe  the  conduct  of  the  Boman  government  towards 
the  Christians,  endeavouring  by  flattery,  and  by 
threats  and  punishment,  to  lead  the  faithful  to  deny 
the  Saviour.  The  people  who  know  their  Qod,  the 
genuine  Christians,  shall  be  strengthened  by  his 
grace,  and  by  his  spirity  "  and  to  do  exploits,"  to 
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"  hold  fast  the  begixming  of  their  oonfidenoe  stead- 
fast unto  l^e  end."  The  apostles  and  the  ^rimitiye 
Christians  did  instruct  many.  Yet,  in  this  world 
they  had  tribulation,  they  fell  by  "the  sword,  by 
flame,  by  captivity,  by  spoil,  many  days."  "  They 
were  exposed  to  the  malice  and  fuiy  of  their  enemies 
during  me  state  persecutions,  and  suffered  all  kinds 
of  tortures,  with  but  little  intermissiony  for  three 
himdred  years." — Newton, 

<' When  Ihey  shall,"  are  words  understood  tosignify 
the  tenth  persecution  under  Diodotian,  which  lasted 
ten  years.  ''  They  shall  be  helpen  with  a  little  help," 
are  words  which  are  understood  to  signify  the 
protection  given  to  Christians  by  Oonstantine  the 
Great,  when  he  decreed  that  Christianity  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Boman  Empire.  It  is  called  ''  a  little 
help,"  because  many  would  profess  Christianify,  be- 
cause the  Emperor  was  a  Christian.  Thus  many  did 
<<cleaye  to  &e  Christians  by  flatteries." — ^v.  34. 
Yerse  thirty-five  predicts,  or  contains  a  prediction, 
that  some  ''of  them  of  understanding  snail  fall," 
that  disputes  on  religious  matters,  when  the  church 
had  no  persecution  from  without,  would  cause  per- 
secution from  within,  ''to  try  them,  and  to  purge 
and  to  make  them  white — ^to  effect  thorough  refor- 
mation in  the  church  of  Christ,  in  the  profession,  in 
the  possession,  and  in  the  practice  of  Christianily, 
"  even  to  the  time  of  the  end" — even  to  the  time  when 
GK)d  shall  cause  pure  and  imdefiled  reli^pion  to  flourish 
in  the  holy  church  throughout  the  worm. 

ni.  Ver9e9  36-39  contain  some  aocoimt  of  Anti- 
christ. 1.  "The  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will," 
are  words  which  have  a  geiminant  meaning,  having 
their  fulfilment  in  the  person  of  Antiochus  £h)iphanes, 
who  exalted  himself  above  every  god  wno  called 
himself  a  god,  and  who  shewed  in  his  conduct  a  con- 
tempt for  religion  in  any  form.  The  further  meaning 
of  the  words  may  be  found  in  the  Antichrist  esta- 
blished in  the  Christian  church,  and  having  its  chief 
seat  in  Bome.  The  Greek  Emperors  in  the  east,  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  bishops  of  Bome  in  the  west, 
have  been  competitors  for  the  title,  Antichrist.  How- 
ever, the  Bishops  of  Bome  have  outlived  the  Gbeek 
Emperors,  and  have  long  since  become  sole  monarchs 
of  me  rights,  of  the  titles,  and  of  the  privileges  of 
the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  "  Neither  shall  he  regard 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  the  apostles  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  Antichrist  will  found  his  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline, not  upon  the  word  of  God,  but  upon  the 
decrees  of  councils,  upon  tradition,  and  upon  apocry- 
phal writings."  "  Nor  the  desire  of  women."  An- 
tichrist has  enacted  "  celibacy  "  amongst  the  dergy, 
and  has  also  formed  an  institution  for  monks  and  for 
nuns — ^monasteries  and  nunneries — ^in  which  places 
monks  and  nuns  pass  their  lives  in  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  "  Nor  regard  any  God."  Antichrist  will 
issue  his  mandates  and  decrees,  and  command  obedi- 
ence to  them,  though  they  be  in  opposition  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  "  Antichrist  Tnll  honour  the 
god  oi  forces"  (or,  god9  protectors  J,  that  is,  he  will 
make  new  deities  as  substitutes  for  the  heathen 
deities ;  he  will  institute  the  worship  of  angels,  and 
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of  saints,  and  will,  practically,  neglect  the  worship 
of  the  one  living  and  true  Gt>d,  and  of  the  only  Medi- 
ator, Jesus  Chnst.  "  A  God  whom  his  fathers  knew 
not."  "The  Virgin  Mary,  angels  and  saints,  he  shall 
honour  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  predous 
stones."  The  practices  of  the  Church  of  Bome 
explain  these  words.  The  house  of  our  Lady  at 
Loretto,  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the 
church,  the  shrines  of  saints,  the  decorated  images, 
costly  apparel,  gold,  jewels,  &c.,  profusely  used  about 
images  of  saints,  angels,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  in 
the  various  houses  of  prayer  in  the  Popedom,  fullv 
explain  the  words,  "He  (Antichrist)  shalljhonour  with 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things." 
"  Thus  shall  he  do  in  the  most  strongholds  witii  a 
strange  god,  whom  he  shall  acknowledge  and  in- 
crease with  glory."  Bishop  Newton  translates  thus: 
"Thus  shall  he  do  to  the  defenders  of  Mauzzim, 
together  with  the  strange  god  whom  they  shall  ac- 
knowledge; he  shall  multiply  honour,  and  he  shall 
cause  him  to  rule  over  many,  and  the  earth  he  shall 
divide  for  a  reward."  The  defenders  of  MauMdm 
(these,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  saints,  the  angels,  gods 
protectors)  were  the  monks,  priests,  and  bishops,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  "they  were  increased 
with  honour,  ruled  over  many,  and  divided  the  land 
for  gain." 

IV.   Verses  40-43.— The  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
and  the  king  of  the  south,  Esypt,  were  (at  l^e  time 
now  pointed  out  by  the  words,  "  in  the  time  of  the 
end'^  the  Saracens,  who  were  of  the  Arabians,  who 
came  from  the  south,  headed  by  the  false  prophet 
Mahomet.     He  "pushed  at  him,"  made  war  on  the 
great  emperor,  Heradius,  and  rapidly  deprived  hiTn 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  many  of  his  finest  provinces. 
"  The  king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  him." 
The  Turks,  who  were  originally  Scythians,  seized  on 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  Empire.     They  come  "  like 
a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  with  horsemen" — ^their 
armies  consisted  chiefly  of  cavaliy — "  and  with  many 
ships,"  by  the  aid  of  which  they  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians, possessed  themselves  of  important  maritime 
places  m  the  Mediterranean  and  on  its  shores,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  taking  Constantinople  itself,  a.d. 
1453.    They  hold  Constantinople  to  the  present  day, 
A.D.  1 877.    Thus  they  havQ  held  possession  of  this  dty 
for  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  years.     So  they  entered 
into  the  countries  emd  overflowed,  TnalHiig  themselves 
masters  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.     "  He  shall  enter 
into  the  glorious  land, "  entirely  subdue  Judea.    "  Many 
countries  shall  be  overthrown,"  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
Gaza,  and  many  other  cities  were  subdued  by  the  Turks, 
who  still  holdpossession  of  them.     " But  these  shall 
escape,  even  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon;"  these 
and  other  Arabians  have  never  been  subdued  by  the 
Turks.       "He,"  the   Turkish  ruler,    "shall    have 
power  over  the  treasures  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  and 
over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt;"  "and  the 
Lybians  and  Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  feet."    He 
(the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  Emperors)  shall  stretch 
forth  his  hand  upon  the  countries,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  also  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  "  and  the  land  of 
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Egypt  shall  not  escape/'  Egypt  has  uot  escaped. 
It  is  a  proTince  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  are  also 
Fez,  Morocco,  Algiers,  (the  French  have  Algeria), 
and  many  other  African  countries.  When  Selim 
conquered  Egypt,  a.d.  1517,  he  took  aU  its  spoils. 
To  the  present  day  the  Turkish  goyemment  oeriye 
immense  reyenues  from  Egypt.  The  Lybians  and 
Ethiopians,  the  unconquered  Arabs,  the  Cushim,  all 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  Turks,  and  many  of 
them  are  tributary  to  the  present  day. 

V.  Verses  44-45. — This  part  of  the  prophecy  is 
allowed  or  acknowledged  to  be  unfulfilled.  It  may 
haye  had  a  fulfilment  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  '^  Tidings  out  of  the  east  and  out  of  me 
north  did  trouble  him,''  when  he  heard  that  the 
proyinces  of  the  east,  and  Artazerxes,  king  of 
Armenia,  in  the  north,  were  intending  to  rise  up 
against  him.  Howeyer,  the  Turkish  power  also  may 
be  imderstood  as  included  in  this  prophecy.  The 
Persians  on  the  east,  and  the  Bussians  on  the  north, 
may,  at  some  future  time,  embarrass  the  Ottoman 

Soyemment.  Speculations  on  this  matter  may  be  in- 
iilged  in.  Time  only  can  interpret  the  ultimate 
design  of  the  prophecy.  The  propnecy  describes  the 
effort  for  self-defence,  when  thus  opposed:  ''There- 
fore, he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and 
utterly  to  make  away  many."  The  prophecy  repre- 
sents him  as  selecting  his  battle-field,  on  which  he 
may  make  a  firm  stand  against  his  enemies.  ''  He 
aheJl  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palaces  between  the 
seas  in  the  glorious  holy  moimtain."  Judea  is  the 
battle-field  on  which  he  determines  to  resist  his 
enemies.  Success  will  not  crown  his  efforts.  ''  He 
shaU  come  to  an  end,  and  none  shall  help  him."  All 
his  confederates  and  tributary  kinffdoms  shaU  desert 
him,  and  thus  his  goyemment  shaU  come  to  a  shame- 
ful end.  This  chapter  has  the  first  thirty  yerses 
(1-30)  dearly  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Qrecian, 
Syrian,  and  Egyptian  histories.  The  remaining  fifteen 
verses  of  the  cnapter  are  not  so  easily  explained  by  a 
reference  to  ancient  histoiy,  or  to  modem.  The 
difficulty,  perhaps,  exists  in  the  prophecy  haying  a 
twofold  design  and  a  germinant  meaning.  The  nrst 
meaning  may  haye  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  facts  of 
ancient  history.  The  second  or  germinant  meaning 
may  haye  had,  may  haye,  and  may  yet  further  haye 
its  fulfilment  in  the  facts  of  modem  histoiy.  This 
prophecy  contained  in  Daniel  (ch.  xi.)  may  be  con- 
sidered a  yery  wonderful  prophecy,  giying  in  its 
fulfilment  an  increasing  eyidence  to  the  truth  of 
inspiration.  To  record  what  a  writer  may  see  requires 
no  inspiration.  To  predict  what  may  be  hereafter, 
and  what  does  come  to  pass,  does  require  inspiration. 
Daniel  had  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  which 
enabled  him  to  see  what  must  be  hereafter.  The 
fulfilment  of  his  predictions  is  the  evidence  of  his 
inspiration.     I  wrote  this  passage  a.d.  1870. 

Daniel  xii.  B.C.  534. — ^Tnis  last  chapter  of  the  Booh 
of  Daniel  may  be  diyided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
is  contained  in  the  first  three  yerses.  The  second 
part  is  contained  in  the  following  nine  verses.  The 
third  part  is  contained  in  the  last  verse. 


I.  Verses  1-3:  ''Michael,  the  guardian  of  the 
Jewish  people,  shall  stand  up  to  defend  his  people. 
At  that  time,  a  time  of  unprecedented  trouble,  thy 
people  shall  be  delivered,  and  shall  be  f  oxmd  written 
m  me  book."  "  Bather  rejoice,  because  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven."  Luke  x.  20:  "Many  of 
them  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake, 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt.''  ''  And  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal."  Matt  xxv.  46 :  ''  And  they  who  are  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever."  ''  Come,  ye  blessed  children  of 
my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foimdation  of  the  world." — Matt,  xxv.  34. 
These  words  of  Daniel  agree  with  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  and  point  out  the  general  resurrection.  This  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  is  a 
solenm  and  suitable  conclusion  to  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  Booh  of  Daniel, 

n.  Verses  4-12. — ^The  angel  Gktbriel,  in  Dan,  viii. 
26,  thus  commands  Daniel:  "And  the  vision  of  the 
evening  and  the  morning  which  was  told  is  true; 
wherefore  shut  thou  up  the  vision,  for  it  shall  be  for 
many  days."  The  command  was  given  at  the  end  of 
the  vision  on  the  banks  of  the  iHai,  which  runs  by 
the  city  of  Shusham,  in  Persia.  Gabriel  had  received 
his  oi^iers  from  one  who  stood  before  Daniel,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Messiah.  In  ver.  4,  ch.  xii.,  the  angel  Gabriel 
addresses  Daniel  in  these  words:  "But  thou,  O 
Daniel,  shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  book,  even  to 
the  time  of  the  end;  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased."  The  rule  giyen  to  the 
prophets  respecting  the  time  of  the  predictions  which 
they  were  inspired  to  deliver,  appears  to  be :  1 .  An  im- 
mediate or  a  present  publication,  when  the  predictions 
referred  to  tnings  which  would  soon  come  to  pass. 
2.  A  shutting  of  the  book  in  which  the  prediction 
was  written,  when  the  things  predicted  were  not  to 
come  to  pass  for  a  long  course  of  years.  Often  the 
prediction  was,  by  inspiration,  made  known  to  the 
prophet.  In  Isatah  xxix.  11,  are  these  words :  "  And 
the  vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of 
a  book  which  is  sealed,  which  men  deliyer  to  one 
who  is  learned,  saying,  *  Bead  this,  I  pray  thee ;' 
and  he  saith,  *  1  am  not  learned.' "  And  in  ver.  12, 
"  And  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  who  is  not  learned, 
saying,  'Bead  this,  I  pray  thee;'  and  he  saith, 
'  I  am  not  learned.'  "  In  Bev,  xxii.  10,  the  reason  is 
giyen  for  not  sealing  the  book :  "  And  he  saith  unto 
me,  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book, 
for  the  time  is  at  hand,'*  These  words  would  lead  to 
the  understanding  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Booh  of  the 
Revelation  of  8t,  John  the  Dtvine,  that  their  fulfilment 
was  not  to  he  at  any  remote  period, 

"  Among  the  ancients  they  were  said  to  seal,  who, 
in  the  course  of  their  reading,  stamped  the  places  of 
which  they  were  yot  doubtful,  ^ey  did  this  to 
enable  them  to  remember  the  difficult  passages,  that 
referring  to  them  again,  they  might  at  length  arriye 
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at  a  clear  understajidiiig  of  what,  at  first  reading, 
seemed  difficult.  Salmosixis  proves  this  custom  m 
bis  book,  De  Modo  Usurarum,  p.  446.  He  proves  it 
from  Hesychius." — J)r,  A.  Clarke, 

**  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  increased."  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  knowledge 
shall  be  sought  in  a  veiy  diligent  manner,  and  the 
result  be  an  increase  of  knowledge,  though  that 
knowledge  be  not  perfect  until  the  predictions  be 
fulfilled  by  the  events.  Some  make  tne  words  have 
a  good  meaning,  though  not  that  which  is  the  true 
meaning.  They  refer  the  words,  not  to  the  time 
before,  but  to  the  time  after  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  and  make  the  words  signify  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  increase  of  religious  knowledge 
arising  out  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

Verses  5-7. — Daniel  looked.  Two  men  stood,  other 
two,  perhaps  the  same  who  are  caUed  saints,  ch.  viii. 
ver.  13,  one  on  this  side  and  the  other  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris.  One  said  to  the  man 
clothed  in  linen,  Gabriel  in  human  form,  so  repre- 
sented, ch.  X.  ver.  5,  which  was  upon  the  waters  of 
the  river,  ^*  How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these 
wonders?"  The  man  clothed  in  linen  lifted  up  to 
heaven  his  ri^ht  hand  and  his  left  hand,  **  and  sware 
by  him  who  Hveth  for  ever,"  "  that  it  shall  be  for  a 
time,  times  and  a-half."  These  things  shall  be 
finished  when  the  dispersion  of  the  holy  people  is 
accomplished.  The  man  stood  on  the  water.  In 
Hev,  X.  5-6,  St.  John  saw  an  angel  standing  upon  the 
sea  and  upon  the  earth,  and  liiting  up  his  hand  to 
heaven.  The  angel  sware  by  him  who  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,  who  created  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  and  all 
things  in  them,  ' '  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer." 
The  seventh  verse  states  that  ''  the  mysteiy  of  Gk)d 
should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  by  his  servants 
the  prophets."  The  language  of  Daniel  and  of  St. 
John  is  similar  in  these  passages.  There  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  prophecy  in  Daniel  in  these  similar 
words  in  the  Eevelation  of  St  John,  In  Daniel  vii.  ^5, 
are  the  words:  **  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  divid- 
ing of  time,"  that  is,  three  years  and  a  half,  equal  to 
one  thousand  two  himdred  and  sixiy  days.  Prophetic 
days  mean  years.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years 
are  intended.  Dan.  xii.  7,  has  the  words,  **  for  a  time, 
times  and  a-half."  The  words  are  similar,  and 
have  the  same  meaning. 

Verses  8- 13. Verse  8. — :  Daniel  heard,  but  under- 
stood not  ''  the  time,  times  and  half-time."  Then 
Daniel  inquired,  *^  0  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the 
end  of  these  things?" — ^Ver.  9:  The  angel  replied, 
*'  Gk)  thy  way,  Daniel,  for  the  words  are  closed  and 
sealed  up  imtil  the  time  of  the  end."  The  same 
words,  **  to  the  time  of  the  end,"  are  in  verse  four. 
The  meaning  is  the  same,  the  time  of  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction.  Unfulfilled  prophecies  are  imperfect. 
Why  ?     God  has  sealed  them.     Time  must  interpret  them. 

Verse  10  describes  two  classes  of  persons :  ''  Many 
shall  be  purified  and  made  white,  and  tried;  but  the 
wicked  shall  do  wickedly."  None  of  the  wicked  shall 
understand.  But  *^  the  wise  shall  imderstand."  This 
verse  desciibes  the  wicked  and  the  wise.  The  oondi- 
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tion  of  mankind,  especially  in  the  church,  m^  be 
described  as  existing  till  the  end  of  the  time.  Verse 
11  gives  a  time  for  fixing  the  commencement  oi  *'  a 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days."  This  course  of 
time,  tweke  hundred  and  ninety  years,  has  its  commence- 
ment from  '^  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  and 
the  setting  up  of  the  ahomination  which  maketh  desolation." 
If  this  date  mean  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  abomi- 
nation, the  year  612  of  our  Lord  must  be  taken  as 
the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  angel.  The 
end  of  the  1290  years  will  be  a.d.  1902,  twenty-five 
years  after  the  present  year,  a.d.  1877.  Time  only 
can  explain  the  passage.  Verse  12:  ''  Blessed  ia  he 
who  waiteth,  ana  cometh  to  the  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  five  and  thirhr  days,"  a  period  of  1335 
years.  This  period  is  forty-five  years  loiter  than 
the  former  period  mentioned  in  verse  11.  However, 
taking  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  as  the  date  when 
these  1335  years  may  commence,  although  no  date  is 
given,  A.D.  612  may  be  the  commencement,  and  a.d. 
1947  must  be  the  end  of  the  time.  This  reckonina^ 
is  perhaps  as  correct  as  any  which  may  be  found. 
But  if  A.D.  776  be  taken  as  the  commencement,  162 
years  must  be  added,  so  that  a.d.  2109  must  be  the 
end  of  the  time.  A  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  him 
who  waiteth,  as  weU  as  upon  him  who  cometh  to  this 
period.  Verse  15  contains  a  commandment  with  pro- 
mise: £ut  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  he;  for  thou  shalt 
rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days." 

**  Here  is  proper  advice  for  eveiy  man.  1.  Thou 
hast  a  way,  a  walk  in  life,  which  God  has  assigned 
to  thee.  Walk  in  that  way.  It  is  thy  way.  2. 
There  will  be  an  end  to  thee  of  all  earthly  tiiiings. 
Death  is  at  the  door.  Eternity  is  at  hand.  Oo  ofi  to 
the  end.  £e  faithful  unto  death.  3.  There  is  a  rest  pro- 
vided for  the  people  of  God.  Thou  shalt  rest.  Thy 
soul  shall  rest  in  the  divine  favour  here.  Thy  body 
shall  rest  in  the  grave.  Thy  soul,  finally,  shall  rest  in 
paradise.  [**  To  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord."]  4.  As  in  the  promised  land 
there  was  a  lot  for  each  of  God's  people,  so  in  heaven 
there  is  a  lot  for  thee.  Do  not  loose  it.  Do  not  sell 
it.  Do  not  let  thine  enemy  rob  thee  of  it.  Be  deter- 
mined to  stand  in  thine  own  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
days.  See  that  thou  keep  the  faith.  Die  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  thou  mayest  rise  and  reign  with  him 
to  all  eternity.  Amen." — Dr.  A.  Clarke,  The 
believer  must  wait.  There  is  uncertainty  in  our 
calculations.  Time  must  make  known  the  meaning 
of  the  prophecy. 

Zecharim  i.  18,  &c. — **  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
and  saw,  and  behold,  four  horns."  The  four  horns 
denote  the  four  powers  by  which  the  Jews  had  been 
oppressed — (1)  The  Assyrians,  (2)  the  Persians,  (3) 
the  Chaldeans,  (4)  the  Egyptians.  The  enemies  of 
the  Jews  may  be  termed  four,  in  reference  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens,  whence  they 
came: — 

1.  North.    The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

2.  East.    The  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 

3.  South.    The  Egyptians. 

4.  West.    The  PMUstines, 
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Yer.  19:  ''These  are  the  horns  which  have  scattered 
Judahy  Israel,  and  Jerusalem."  20:  "The  Lord 
shewed  to  me  four  carpenters."  These  are  the  same 
as  the  four  chariots  mentioned,  ch.  vi.  1-7. 

1.  The  first  was  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  oyerturned  all  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians. 

2.  The  second  was  Cyrus,  who  destroyed  the  em- 
pire of  the  Chaldeans. 

3.  ThethirdwasAlezandertheGfreat,  who  destroyed 
the  ^^iJre  of  the  Persians. 

4.  The  fourth  was  Ptolemy,  who  rendered  himself 
master  of  ^gypt.  Some  of  these  had  already  been 
cast  down.  The  rest  were  to  follow.  Calmet  gives 
this  interpretation,  and  vindicates  it  at  length. — Dr, 
^.  Clarke. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  is  acknowledged 
by  sceptics  in  secular  matters,  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
the  poute  literature.  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
in  spiritual  matters  is  acknowledged  by  believers  in 
the  existence  of  a  Ood,  and  of  a  revelation  of  his  will 
contained  in  the  book  called  the  **  Bible."    Ji  God 

five  to  man  inspiration  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
uty  towards  his  fellow-man  in  the  things  which 
belong  to  this  present  life,  we  may  not  wonder  if 
Gkxi  hAve  given  also  to  man  that  inspiration  which 
communicates  to  the  world  the  nature  of  GK>d,  so  far 
as  man  can  imderstand  it,  and  which  teaches  that 
''  Ood  is  a  spirit,  and  that  they  who  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

It  must  impress  the  memoxy,  and  improve  the  head 
BJid  the  heart,  to  form  a  brief  outline  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Frophei  Daniel,  I  give 
the  following  brief  outline  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
inff  private  meditation  and  public  instruction  : — 

I.  Daniel  ii.  28:  ''But  there  is  a  Ghod  in  heaven 
who  revealeth  secrets,  and  maketh  known  to  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days." 

Subject, — ^The  future  made  known. 

Divieione, — 1.  The  dream.      2.  The  interpretation. 

3.  The  inspiration.    4.  The  faith. 

MehorUUion. — 1.  Our  ignorance.  2.  God's  know- 
ledge. 

U.,  Daniel  iii.  18 :  '*  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto 
thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up." 

Sh, — Faith  triumphant. 

Dv, — 1.  Temptation.  2.  Eesistanoe.  3.  Faith.  4. 
Deliverance. 

£xh. — 1.  Besist.     2.  Believe.     3.  Be  saved. 

m.  Daniel  iv.  37:  **Now  I,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
praise  and  extol  and  honour  the  King  of  Heaven, 
all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways  judgment; 
and  those  who  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase." 

Sh, — ^Nebuchadnezzar's  humiliation. 

Dv. — 1.  Pride.     2.  Humiliation.     3.  Bepentance. 

4.  Mercy. 

JSzh, — 1.  Himible  yourselves.     2.  Seek  mercy. 

IV.  Daniel  v.  30-31.— 30 :  "  In  that  night  was  Bel- 
ahazzar,  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  slain."  31 :  '^  And 
Darius,  the  Median,  took  the  kingdom,  being  about 
three  score  and  two  yean  old." 


Sh, — God  in  prophecy. 

Dv, — 1.  The  overthrow.  2.  The  prophecy.  3.  The 
knowledge.     4.  The  faith. 

JExh. — 1.  Have  faith  in  God.     2.  Serve  him. 

V.  Daniel  vi.  10 :  "  Now  when  Daniel  knew  that 
the  writing  was  si^ed,  he  went  into  his  house, 
and,  his  wmdows  bemg  open  in  his  chamber  towards 
Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a 
day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God,  as 
he  did  aforetime." 

Sh. — 'Prajer — a  safe  path. 

Dv. — 1.  The  decree.  2.  The  prayer.  3.  The 
punishment.     4.  The  deliverance. 

JExh. — 1.  Serve  God.  2.  Besist  temptation.  3. 
Pray.     4.  Have  faith. 

YI.  Daniel  vii.  28:  ''Hitherto  is  the  end  of  the 
matter.  As  for  me,  Daniel,  my  cogitations  much 
troubled  me,  and  my  countenance  changed  in  me; 
but  I  kept  the  matter  in  my  heeurt." 

Sh, — Daniel's  vision  of  tilie  four  beasts. 

Dv. — 1.  The  vision.  2.  The  interpretation.  3. 
Providence.     4.  Faith. 

JSxh, — 1.  Understand  God's  providence.  2.  Have 
faith  in  GK>d. 

VJJL.  Daniel  viii.  27:  **  And  I,  Daniel,  fainted,  and 
was  sick,  certain  days.  Afterward  I  rose  up,  and 
did  the  king's  business.  And  I  was.  astonished  at 
the  vision,  but  none  understood  it." 

Sh. — ^Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  goat. 

Dv. — 1.  The  vision.  2.  The  interpretation.  3. 
Faith.     4.  Peace. 

JSxh. — 1.  Trust  in  Ood.    2.  Have  peace. 

The  commencement  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  dated 
B.o.  607.  The  conclusion  of  his  book  is  dated  b.o. 
634.  Daniel  records  in  his  book  the  important  occur- 
rences of  seventy-three  years.  The  continuation  of 
the  drcumstances  of  the  Jewish  people  is  related  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ezra  commences  his  narrative 
B.o.  536,  and  concludes  his  book  456.  His  book  em- 
braces a  period  of  eighty  years.  Ten  years  afterwards 
Nehemiah  commenced  his  narrative.  The  date  of  its 
commencement  is  b.o.  446.  The  date  of  its  conclusion 
is  B.C.  434.  The  narrative  of  Nehemiah  embraces  the 
interval  of  ten  years,  from  Ezra  to  Nehemiah,  and 
the  period  of  twelve  years,  during  which  he  wrote  his 
book,  making  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  of  Jewish 
history.  The  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  may  be 
very  clearly  xmderstood  from  the  narratives  of  Ezra 
and  of  Nehemiah.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  who  re- 
mained in  the  states  of  the  Persian  empire  may  be 
learned  from  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  Book  of  Jilsther 
has  its  commencement  dated  B.a  521,  and  its  conclu- 
sion dated  B.o.  495,  and  embraces  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  years. 

I.  Ewra.  B.o.  536.  The  conclusion  of  the  Booke  of 
Kings  and  of  Chronicles  leave  the  narrative  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  a  state  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
condition  of  the  Jews  was  miserable  and  degrading. 
Their  dty  in  ruins.  Themselves  in  ezUe.  The 
Babylonian  monarchy  was  overthrown.  The  Medo- 
Persian  monarchy  was  established  on  its  ruin.  Cyrus 
the  Elder  was  the  author  of  this  change  in  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  raling  power  of  the  world.  In  this  event- 
ful period  Cyrus  published  his  decree,  B.o.  636,  giving 
to  the  Jews  permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Freedom  was  granted  to  all  Jews.  The  return  to 
Jerusalem  was  optional.  Many  did  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. Many  remained  in  various  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire.  The  ten  tribes  lost  their  genealogical  tables. 
Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  became  incorporated  with 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  tribes  preserved  their 

fenealogical  tables.  Thus  Ephraim  no  lon^r  vexed 
udah,  and  Judah  no  lon^r  vexed  Ephraim.  This 
union  of  the  tribes,  or  this  loss  of  the  ten  tribes  in 
the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  for  ever  ter- 
minated the  wars  which  had  been  waged  between  them 
during  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
itojn  the  division  of  the  kingdom  to  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmenezar,  king  of  Assyria. 
From  B.c.  976  to  B.C.  725.  The  date  of  the  first 
captivity  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  B.C.  606.  The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Book  of  Evra  is  B.C.  536.    The  first  captives  had  oom- 

Sleted  their  seventy  yeiurs'  captivi^  when  Cyrus 
ecreed  their  freedom.  Judah  and  Benjamin  had 
remained  a  separate  kingdom  (b.c  725 -b.c.  606  — 
119  years)  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  longer 
than  the  ten  tribes,  if  the  first  captivity  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  the  decree  of  Cyrus  be  the  dates  of 
the  period.  But  if  the  second  decree  for  their  return 
be  considered,  the  second  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar comes  into  view,  and  these  dates  form  a  period 
of  seventy  years'  captivity,  from  b.o.  588  to  B.o.  518. 
From  the  first  captivity,  B.o.  606,  to  the  second  decree, 
B.o.  518,  is  a  period  of  eighty-eight  years.  If  the 
date  of  the  second  captivity  be  taken  as  the  date  of 
the  overthrow  of  t^e  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
their  kingdom  must  have  continued  from  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  the  second  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, from  B.O.  725  to  B.o.  588,  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  longer  than  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  continued.  Israel,  or 
Ephraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  continued  as  a  separate 
kingdom  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Judah 
and  Benjamin  continued  as  a  separate  kin^om  for 
three  hundred  and  eighty-three  years.  This  review 
of  Jewish  history  may  serve  to  render  the  future 
history,  given  by  Ezra  and  by  Nehemiah,  and  found 
in  the  Book  of  JSathoTj  more  easily  understood. 

faj  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Eara^  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jeru- 
salem is  stated.  The  decree  commences  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  one  living  and  true  Gk>d. 
Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  '*  The  Lord  Gbd  of 
heaven  hath  given  to  me  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  he  liath  charged  me  to  build  for  him  a 
house  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah."  Cyrus 
decreed  that  their  neighbours  should  help  the  Jews, 
**  with  silver,  with  gold,  and  with  goods,  and  with 
beasts,"  *' besides  the  free-will  oft'orings  for  the 
house  of  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem."  Cyrus  acknow- 
ledged that  "  the  Lord  he  is  the  God." 

fhj  In  obedience  to  this  decree,  their  neighbours  did 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  determined 
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to  return,  with  vessels  of  silver,  with  gold,  with 
ffoods,  and  with  beasts,  and  with  precious  things, 
besides  all  which  was  willingly  offered. 

^e.J  Cyrus  restored  what  Nebuchadnezzar  (seventy 
years  before)  had  brought  from  Jerusalem.  These 
were  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.  The  vessels  are  thus 
numbered: — ^Thirty  chargers  of  gold,  one  thousand 
chargers  of  silver,  nine  and  twenty  knives,  thirty 
basons  of  gold,  silver  basons  of  a  second  sort  four 
hiindred  and  ten,  and  other  vessels  one  thousand. 
All  the  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver  were^Er^  thowand 
and  four  hundred. 

All  these  did  Sheshbazzar,  with  them  of  the  cap- 
tivity, bring  up  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  Ezra's  account 
of  the  decree  of  pyrus  for  the  freedom  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  return  to  Jerusalem  of  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  providential  opening. 

A  question  may  he  aeked,  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  do 
we  read  of  snuffers  ?  The  answer  is,  JSr.  zzzvii.  23 : 
''And  he  made  his  seven  lamps,  and  his  snuffers, 
and  his  candlesticks  of  pure  golo."  1st  Kings  vii.  50 : 
''  And  the  bowls,  and  the  snimers,  and  the  basons,  and 
the  spoons,  and  the  censers,  he  (Solomon)  made  of 
pure  gold."  Also  2nd  Chron.  iv.  22.  Also  2nd  Kings 
xii.  13:  Joeidk  made,  ftc.,  ''snuffers."  C9i.  zxv.  14: 
{Zedekiah)  "  Snuffers."  The  riches  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  may  be  understood  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  plunderings  of  that  sacred 
buildine.  The  heathen  temples  were  enriched  by 
free-wiU  offerings.  They  were  plundered.  Two 
things  are  proved:  1.  Mfui  honoured  ti^e  Deity  by 
costly  offerings.  2.  Man  robbed  the  Deity  of  the 
offerings.  The  robbers  were  punished.  The  offerers 
were  rewarded.  Bobbers  of  churches  never  prosper. 
They  who,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  honour  God, 
receive  the  just  recompense  of  reward. 

Different  statements. — ^^sr0i.9-ll:  "All  the  vessels  of 
gold  and  of  silver  were  five  thousand  and  four  huudred,^^ 
This  place  is,  without  doubt,  corrupted.  The  enume- 
ration of  the  articles,  ver.  9-10,  gives  only  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  But  we 
can  correct  this.aocount  irom  1st  JSsdras  ii.  13-14 
(apocrypha) ;  ver.  14 :  "  So  all  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  which  were  carried  away,  were  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  threescore  and  nine."  The 
difference  in  these  two  accounts  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered: 1.  Ezra,  6400.  2.  Esdras,  6469.  The 
difference  is  69. 

The  statement  of  the  particulars  in  Eiwa  i.  9-10,  is: 


1.  Golden  Cluugen 

2.  Silver  Cbaigen 
8.  Knires 


SO 

1000 

29 


4.  Golden  BaaoiiB 80 

6.  Silver  Baaons,  2nd  ■orfe   410 
6.  Other  YenelB 1000 


The  total  is  2,499.  The  statement  is  5,400.  The 
statement  of  particulars  in  1«^  JEsdras  ii.  13 — "  this 
was  the  number  of  them  " — 


1.  Golden  Cope 1000 

2.  Silver  Cape  1000 

8.  Silves  Censers 29 


1.  Golden  Vials  ..      80      Totel. 

2.  Silver  Vials    ...  2410 

8.  Other  Vessels  ...  1000  ...  5469 


The  Book  of  Esdras  makes  the  sum  total  sixty-nine 
more  than  the  sum  total  ^ven  in  the  Book  of  Etra. 
A  question  may  be  asked,  Does  not  the  Book  of  Kara, 
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from  some  corruption  of  the  text,  fail  to  enumerate 
the  particfulars  ?  After  all,  this  question  relates 
merely  to  a  histoi-y  of  facts  not  connected  "VN'ith  the 
subject  of  revealed  religion.  The  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God  is  always  declared  in  Holy  Scripture, 
**  So  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not 
err  therein."  The  statements  of  matters  of  liistory 
may,  and  do,  bear  marks  of  the  power  of  time  to 
corrupt  statements  originally  correct. 

fc.J  The  second  chapter  of  the  Booh  of  Ezra  contains 
an  account  of  "the  Children  of  the  Pi-ovince,  who 
went  up  out  of  the  captivity,"  of  those  whom  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  carried  captive  from  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon.  "The  children  of  Solomon's  servants," 
V.  55,  were  the  Nethenim,  and  others  appointed  to  do 
the  meaner  services  of  the  temple. 

An  account  is  given,  ver.  61-62,  of  those  who 
failed  to  find  their  register  among  those  who  were 
reckoned  by  genealogy :  "  Therefore  were  they,  as 
polluted,  put  from  the  priesthood."  Among  these 
were  some  who  had  taken  wives  from  amongst  the 
daughters  of  BarziUai,  the  Gileadite.  The  Tirshatha 
(supposed  to  be  Nehemiah)  said  unto  them,  that 
they  should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy  things  till  there 
stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and  with  Thummim, 
with  lights  and  perfections.  These  did  not  return. 
The  high-priest  never  had  these  answers  from  God 
upon  his  breastplate  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  five  divine  tokens  of  (Jod's  favour,  lost  in  the 
captivity,  were:  1,  The  ark;  2,  The  shekinah ;  3, 
The  fire  which  fell  from  heaven ;  4,  The  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  5,  The  spirit  of  prophecy. 

The  number  of  those  who  returned  is  thus  stated : 
1.  The  whole  congregation^  forty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  three-score.  Servants  and  their  maids, 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 
Among  these  were  two  hundred  singing  men 
and  singing  women.  Thus  42,360  and  7,337  make  a 
total  of  49,697. 

2.  Their  horses  were  736,  their  mules  245,  their 
camels  435,  their  asses  6,720. 

3.  Some  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers^  when  they 
came  to  the  ruins  of  their  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
offered  freely  for  its  rebuilding,  "to  set  it  up  in  its 
plave."  They  gave  sixty-one  thousand  di^ams  of 
gold,  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  one 
hundred  priests'  garments. 

The  priests,  the  Levites,  and  some  of  the  people, 
and  the  singers,  and  Uie  porters,  and  the  Nethenim, 
dwelt  in  their  cities,  and  all  Israel  in  their  cities. 

4.  The  return  from  Bahyhn  was  partial.  The  re- 
peopling  of  their  country  was  very  imperfect.  The 
settlements  made  by  the  Jews  in  the  regions 
of  their  captivity  were  too  good  to  be  forsaken.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Jews  refused  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  to  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  The  Jews  who  returned  dwelt 
in  the  cities  which  belonged  to  their  families.  The 
gold  which  was  contributed  by  the  Jews  upon  their 
return  has  been  calculated  thus:  1.  The  drams,  or 
drackmons,  or  daxies,  Persian  coins,  always  of  gold, 
were  worth  £1  58*  each.    Sixty-one  thousand  drams 
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would  be  worth  £76,250  sterling.  The  five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  is  valued  at  £45,000.  Total,  £76,250 
+  £45,000  =  £121,250.  In  addition,  they  gave  one 
hundred  garments  for  the  priests. 

In  the  midst  of  deserved  wrath,  God  remembered 
mercy,  and  sent  his  willing  people  back  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers. 

fd.J  27ie  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  JEzra  contains 
an  account  of  the  religious  proceedings  of  the  Jews 
in  Jerusalem.  Jeshua,  called  also  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Jozadak,  wa«  grandson  of  Seraiah,  the  high- 
priest,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
\2nd  Kings  xxv.  18-21).  Jeshua,  or  Joshua,  being 
the  first  high-priest  after  the  captivity,  and  his 
brethren  the  priests,  and  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of 
Shedltiel,  and  his  brethren,  stood  up,  and  builded  the 
altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt  offerings 
there,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God. 

The  month  Tizri,  which  answers  to  the  latter 
part  of  our  September,  and  to  the  beginning  of  our 
October,  is  called  by  Ezra  the  seventh  month.  It 
seems  that  the  Israelites  left  Babylon  in  spring,  that, 
on  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  they  constructed  for 
themselves  huts  and  sheds  in  which  they  lodged 
amongst  the  ruins,  and  in  which  they  must  have 
lived  during  some  months.  Afterwards  they  rebuilt 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  kept  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  which  happened  about  this  time.  They 
continued  to  offer  sacrifices  regularly,  as  if  the  temple 
were  standing.  "They  offered  burnt  oft'erings  to 
the  Lord,  morning  and  evening."  They  rebuilt  the 
altar  on  the  original  foundation,  "  They  set  up  the 
altar  upon  its  basis."  *  *  The  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  was  not  yet  laid."  "  They  gave  money 
to  the  masons  and  to  the  carpenters.  They  gave  meat, 
and  drink,  and  oil  unto  them  of  Zidon,  and  to  them  of 
Tyre,  to  bring  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  of 
Joppa  (the  Mediterranean  Sea,  w^hich  washed  the 
shore  of  the  land  on  which  Joppa  stood),  according  to 
the  grant  which  they  had  from  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia." 

(1.)  In  the  secofid  gear  of  their  return,  or  of  their 
release  from  captivity,  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  SheAl- 
tlel,  and  Jeshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and 
the  remnant  of  their  brethren,  the  priests,  and  the 
Levites,  and  aU  who  were  come  out  of  captivity  into 
Jerusalem,  appointed  the  Levites  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upwards  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord.     Then  Jeshua,  or  Joshua,  his  sons  and 
his  brethren,   Kadmiel  and  his  sons,  the  sons  of 
Judah,  the  son  of  Hanadad,  with  their  sons  and 
their  brethren,  the  Levites,  "  stood  to  set  forward 
the  workmen  in  the  house  of  God."     The  builders 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.     The 
priests,   in  their  apparel,  with  trumpets,   and  the 
Levites,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  with  cymbals,  were  set  to 
praise  the  Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  king 
of  Israel.     They  sang  together  by  courses,  praising 
and  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord,  "  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever."  Then  the  people  shouted  with  a  &;reat 
shout,  because  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  was  laid. 
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(2.)  WhiUt  some  rejoiced,  others  were  sad. — ^Many  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  and  chief  of  the  fathers, 
ancient  men,  who  had  seen  the  first  honse,  when  the 
foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes, 
wept  with  a  loud  voice.  The  voice  of  joy  and  the 
voice  of  sorrow  were  equal,  so  that  the  people  could 
not  discern  "  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  ]oy  from  the 
noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people."  *  *  The  ]  oyful  peo- 
ple shouted  with  a  h>ud  shout,  and  the  noise  was  heard 
afar  off."  This  must  have  been  an  aifectinfi;  scene. 
The  prophet,  Haggai,  comforted  them  in  their  afflic- 
tion, by  assuring  them  that  the  gloiy  of  this  latter 
house  should  exceed  that  of  the  former,  because  the 
Lord  (Jesus  Christ)  was  to  come  to  this  temple,  and 
fill  it  up  with  his  glory. — Haggai  ii.  1-9. 

fej  1 .  B.C.  535.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Booh  ofEira 
contains  an  account  of  opposition  to  this  good  work 
given  by  the  Samaritans,  the  new  colonists  planted  by 
chahnaneser,  after  his  carrying  into  captivity  the  ten 
tribes.  These  settlers,  called  Samaritans,  felt  that 
the  returned  Jews,  called  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were 
intruders  upon  their  own  privileges,  granted  to  them 
by  Shahnaneser.  They  came  to  Zerub babel,  and  to  the 
chief  of  the  fathers.  They  proposed  to  unite  with 
Judah  and  Benjamin  in  their  work.  b.c.  535.  ''  Let 
us  build  with  you."  **  We  seek  (worship)  your  God  a* 
ye  do.  We  offer  (continue  to  offer)  sacrifice  imto 
bim  since  the  days  of  Esar-Haddon,  king  of  Assur, 
who  brought  us  up  hither."  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  or 
Joshua,  and  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel, 
answered,  '*  Ye  have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  to  build 
a  house  to  our  God."  "We  ourselves  will  build 
together  unto  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel,  as  king  Cyrus, 
the  king^of  Persia,  hath  commanded  us." 

(1 .)  The  answer  displeased  the  people  of  the  land. — ^The 
Jews  had  refused  their  offer  of  friendship.  Were 
two  hostile  people  to  dwell  in  the  same  land  ?  Did 
the  Jews  intend  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  with 
the  colonists  of  Shalmaneser  ?  The  Assyrian  colonists 
must  have  imagined  that  the  Jews  entertained  against 
them  very  hostile  designs.  Shalmaneser  succeeded 
Tiglath-Hleser,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sennacherib, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar-Haddon.  The 
order  of  these  Assyrian  kings,  in  succession,  is — H) 
Tiglath-Pileser,  (2)  Shalmaneser,  (3)  Sennacherib, 
(4)  Esar-Haddon. 

(2.)  The  result  of  the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  the  Sama- 
ritans was  an  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  two 
races.  ''The  people  of  the  land,"  called  also  the 
Samaritans,  weakened  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Judah,  and  troubled  them  in  building.  They  hired 
counsellors  in  the  court  of  Persia  to  speak  against  the 
returned  captives,  and  to  frustrate  their  purpose,  all 
the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  even  until  the 
reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 

2.  B.o.  529.  In  the  reign  of  Aha%uerus  (Heb.  Ahaz- 
veroch),  king  of  Persia,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
the  Samaritans  wrote  to  the  king  an  accusation 
against  the  returned  captives,  the  Jews,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

3.  B.C.  522.  In  the  days  of  Artaxerxes,  Bishlam, 
Mithredath,  Tabul,  and  the  rest  of  their  companions, 
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wrote  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  c^au^  ^^  Jews 
who  had  returned  from  captivity.  The  writing  was 
in  the  Syrian  language.  Ajiother  letter  against  the 
returned  captives  was  written  to  Artaxerxes,  by 
Kahum,  the  chancellor,  and  Shimshai,  the  scribe. 
This  letter  was  like  to  the  former  letter,  a  statement  of 
accusations.  The  companions  of  Rahnm  and  of  Shim- 
shai,  in  this  statement  of  accusations,  were— 1,  the 
Dinaites;  2,  the  Aspharsathdiites;  3,  the  Tarpelites ; 
4,  the  Apharsites ;  5,  the  Archevites ;  6,  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  7,  the  Susanchites ;  8,  the  Dehavites ;  and 
9,  the  Elamites.  These  names  may  serve  to  shew 
how  extensive  was  the  Assyrian  empire,  raised  to  the 
greatest  height  of  its  prosperity  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
''who  gathered  to  himself  all  nations."  All  these 
people,  and  other  people,  were  brought  over  by 
Asnapper  [jterhi^s  the  military  officer  sent  by  Shahnan- 
eser  to  escort  the  colonists  to  their  settlements  in  Judea\ 
and  set  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  The  Syriac  calls  him 
Aspid.  Of  him,  as  of  Asnapper,  nothing  is  known. 
The  words,  ''  And  the  rest  wno  are  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  at  such  a  time,"  in  the  original  have  per- 
plexed all  commentators  and  critics.  The  words, 
''  And  at  such  a  time,^^  have  been  rendered  by  some, 
**  And  so  forth,"  This  is  an  instance  of  the  impossi- 
bilily  of  inspiration  in  certain  historic  records  id 
the  Bible,  The  verbal  inspiration,  and  the  inspi- 
ration which  makes  known  the  mind  of  God, 
are  both  wanting  in  this,  and  in  aU  similar 
instances.  The  imperfection  in  copies  of  the  words 
origiaally  written  has  arisen  from  carelessness.  Yet 
this  imperfection  has  no  relation  to  the  message 
which  (tod,  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  has 
enabled  holy  men,  under  the  Old  Testament  (cove- 
nant), and  imder  the  New  Testament  (covenant),  to 
speak  and  to  write  to  their  f  ellow-morteus. 

(4.)  The  copy  of  the  letter  is  given  by  Mtray  iv.  11-16. 
The  answer  of  tiie  kings  is  given  by  JEgra  iv.  17-22. 
The  answer  of  Artaxerxes  was  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  commanded  by 
the  king,  **  Give  ye  now  commandment  to  cause  these 
men  to  cease."  ''And  that  this  city  (Jerusalem)  be 
not  builded  until  another  commandment  shall  be  given 
from  me."  **  Take  heed  now  that  ye  fail  not  to  do 
this."  ''Why  should  damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  ?" 

(5.)  B.C.  520. —  JFhen  the  hing*s  letter  was  read  before 
Bahum,  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and  their  companions, 
they  hastened  their  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  made 
the  Jews  cease  ixom  byildinfi^  their  temple.  They, 
by  force  and  by  power,  comp^ed  the  Jews  to  cease. 
Thus  ceased  the  work  of  the  house  of  God  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  ceased  unto  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  the  Persian,  B.o.  520. 

ffj  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  JEsra  eontains 
an  accoimt  of  the  encouragement  then  (b.c.  520) 

flven  to  the  Jews  by  the  prophets  EEaggai  and 
echariah,  the  grandson  of  Iddo.  Influenced  by 
these  prophets,  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and 
Jeshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak,  renewed 
their  efforts  to  rebuild  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem,  the  prophets  of  Qod  helping  them. 
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1.  Tatnai  was  governor  of  the  provtneea  which  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  empire,  on  their  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  comprehending:  1,  Syria;  2,  Arabia 
Deserta;  3,  FhcBnicia;  and  4,  Samaria.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  mild  and  judicious  man.  He 
represented  matters  to  the  king  in  a  manner  charac- 
terised by  prudence  and  caution,  and  by  the  absence 
of  prejudice.  Such  a  character  is  worthy  of  careful 
study  and  of  imitation.    Imitate  this  character. 

2.  Tatnai,  Shetharhosnai,  and  their  companionSy  said 
to  the  Jews,  **  Who  hath  commanded  you  to  build 
this  house,  and  to  make  up  this  waU  ?"  **  Then  said 
we  imto  them,  What  are  the  names  of  the  men  who 
make  this  building?''  This  should  be  read  thus: 
"These  are  the  names  of  the  men  who  make  this 
building."  The  conductors  of  the  work  gave  the 
names  of  the  promoters  of  the  building. 

2.  The  eye  of  their  God  was  upon  the  elders  of  the  Jews. 
They  could  not  cease  from  their  work.  The  matter 
came  before  Darius.  The  Jews  returned  answer  by 
letter.  Tatnai,  Shetharboznai,  and  his  companions, 
the  Arphaxites,  sent  a  letter  to  king  Darius.  They 
stated  that  the  Jews  were  building  their  temple; 
that  they  had  asked  the  Jews  who  were  the  persons 
promoting  the  work ;  that  the  Jews  gave  the  names 
of  the  promoters ;  that  God  had  pumshed  them,  the 
Jews,  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  had  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchacbiezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon ;  that  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  the 
king  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  made  a  decree  that  the  Jews 
should  build  the  house  of  GKmI,  and  that  the  vessels  of 
goldand  of  silver,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out 
of  the  house  of  GK>d,  at  Jerusalem,  should  be  restored 
to  the  Jews,  whom  Cyrus  permitted  to  return  to  their 
own  land ;  and  that  Cyrus  made  Sheshbazzar  eovemor, 
commanding  him  to  restore  the  sacred  vessels,  and  to 
''let  the  house  of  Qod  be  builded  in  its  place." 
They  added  that  Sheshbazzar  did  come  to  Jerusalem; 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  God  in 
Jerusalem ;  that  from  that  time,  b.o.  536,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  B.o.  519,  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  **the 
house  of  God  hath  been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not 
fimshed."  This  statement  of  Talnai  concluded  bv 
praying  the  kine  Darius  that  he  would  order  a  search 
to  be  made  in  the  king's  treasure  house  whether  the 
Jews'  account  were  true;  whether  Cyrus  had  made 
such  a  decree.  Tatnai  prayed  the  king  Darius  to 
send  to  him  and  to  his  friends  a  statement  of  the 


lug's  pleasure  ugon  this  matter. 


lis  letter  of  Tatnai  and  his  friends  is  given  in 
JEira  V.  11-17.    It  was  a  veiy  candid  statement. 

fifj  The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Evra.  b.o.  519. 
Darius,  the  king,  made  a  decree,  in  obedience  to 
which  search  was  made,  and  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
named  by  the  Jews,  was  f oimd.  The  decree  was  found 
in  the  Mouse  of  the  Bolls,  where  the  treasures  were 
laid  up  iu  Bal^lon.  A  roll  was  found  at  Achm^tha 
(Ecbat&na,  in  ludia,  Whithei^,  perhaps,  or  it  is  pro- 
bable, the  records  of  Cyrus  had  been  carried.  Ecba- 
t&na  was  the  sulnmer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings), 
In  the  palace  In  the  province  of  the  Medes,  in  wmdi 
roll  was  written  the  decree  of  Pyrus.  In  the  first  ^ear 


of  Cyrus,  Darius  made  a  decree  similar  in  its  nature, 
which  commanded  Tatnai  and  his  companions  to  aid 
the  Jews  in  the  rebuildiag  of  their  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  the  procuring  of  a  supply  of  beasts  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  Gk)d  oi  Israel.  Darius 
decreed  that  the  person  who  should  alter  his  decree 
must  be  punished:  ''Let  timber  be  pulled  down 
from  his  nouse,  let  him  be  hanged  thereon,  and  let 
his  house  be  made  a  dunghill.''  Darius  added  a 
curse:  ''The  Gt>d,  who  hath  caused  his  name  to 
dwell  there,  destroy  all  kings  and  people  who  shall 
put  their  hand  to  alter  and  to  destroy  this  house  of 
God,  which  is  at  Jerusalem."  "I,  Darius,  have 
made  a  decree.  Let  it  be  done  with  speed." — Etira 
vi.  1-12. 

1.  Tatnai,  Shetharboznai,  and  their  companions,  acted 
speedily  according  to  this  decree  of  Darius. 

2.  The  elders  of  the  Jews  huilded.  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  prophesied  (exhorted  the  Jews),  and  the 
Jews  prospered  when  they  obeyed  the  teachingof 
Haggai  and  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Iddo.  The 
Jews  builded  and  finished  the  temple.  God 
commanded  them  to  build  their  temple.  C3rrus, 
Darius,  and  Artaxerxes,  kings  of  Persia,  under 
divine  influence,  issued  their  decrees  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  house  of  God  in  Jerusalem.  "  And  this 
house  was  finished  on  the  third  day  of  the  month 
Adar,  which  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  king,"  b.o.  515,  that  is,  fuUy  twenty  years 
after  the  foundation  had  been  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  in 
obedience  to  the  first  decree  issued  by  Cyrus  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  that  is  B.o.  536.  The  joy  of 
the  children  of  Israel  was  very  neat.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  temple  they  offered  in  sacrifice  to  €K>d 
"  one  hundred  bullocks,  two  hundred  rams,  four  hun- 
dred lambs;  and  for  a  sin-off ering for  aU  Israel,  they 
offered  to  God  twelve  he-soats,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  IsraS." 

They  arranged  the  priests  and  Levites,  according 
to  their  courses,  for  the  performance  of  the  service  of 
God  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  children  of  Israel  kept  the  Passover  on  the  four* 
teenth  day  of  the  first  month.  They  kept  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread  seven  days  with  joy.  The  Lord 
their  Gt)d  mercifully  had  caused  all  this  prosperity  to 
come  to  his  people  Israel.  God  turned  the  hearts  of 
the  Persian  kings  to  his  people. 

3.  "  Darius  Mid  a  very  high  character  as  a  wise,  just, 
and  merciful  prince.  To  strengthen  his  title  to  the 
crown  he  married  two  of  the  daughters  of  Cyrus* 
He  shewed  his  respect  for  Cyrus,  his  affection  for  the 
family  of  Cyrus,  and  for  the  decree  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  by  confirming  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had 
made  in  favour  of  the  Jews." — See  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

(h,)  The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  b.o. 
457,  gives  an  account  of  things  which  happened  after 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  which  was  dedicated 
B.C.  515.  The  date  of  the  narrative  in  this  seventh 
chapter  is  b.o.  457.  Thus  fifty-eight  years  elapsed 
from  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  narrative  in  tnis  seventh  chapter.  Ezra, 
in  this  chapter,  gives  his  genealogy  thus :— Ezra,  &e 
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Bond  (If)  Benuah;  (2,)  of  Azariah;  (3,)  of  HilViah ; 
(4,)  of  ShaUum;  (5,)  of  Zadak;  (6,)  of  Ahitub;  (7,)  of 
Amariah;  (8,)  of  Azariali;  (9,)  of  Meraioth;  (10,)  of 
Zechariali;  (11,)  of  Uzzi;  (12,)  of  Bukki;  (13,)  of 
Abiahua;  (14,)of  PhinSlias;  (16,)of  Meazar;  (16,)of 
Aaron,  the  chief  priest.  Ezra  ends  with  Aaron,  and 
proves  his  descent  from  him.  Ezra  goes  back  sixteen 
generations  beyond  his  own. 

-  He  informs  his  people  that  he  undertook  a  jonmey 
to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
[Longimanus],  the  seventh  year  of  whose  reign 
chronologers  place  a.k.  3547  (b.o.  453),  Mty-eight 
yean  after  Cyrus  had  sent  back  ZerubbabeL — Cahnet. 

1.  InlBt  Chran.  vi.  3-4,  &c.,  twenty-two  generations 
are  reckoned  in  the  ^nealogy  of  Ezra.  The  defi- 
ciencr^  in  Ezra  may  be  suppHed  from  1st  Chron.  vi. 
Ezra,  **  the  son  of  Seraiah,"  must  be  understood  as 
signifying  the  descendant  of  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  one  himdred  and  twenty 
years  before  this  time.  1st  Chron.  vi.  14:  Seraiah 
begat  Jehozadak,  who  went  into  captivity  when  the 
Lord  carried  away  Judah  and  Jerusalem  into  captivity 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  deficient 
generations  in  Ezra  may  be  supplied  from  1st  Chran, 
vi.  9-10.  There  are  other  discrepancies  relative  to 
genealogy  in  these  historical  books  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  investigate. — See  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

2.  JEzra  went  up  from  Babylon  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month,  and  arrived  in  Jerusalem  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fifth  month.  Ezra  and  his  company  of  Jews, 
priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  Nethenims,  were 
four  months  on  their  journey.  They  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artax- 
erxes, kin^  of  Persia,  B.C.  457.  The  decree  of  Gyrua 
was  issued  b.o.  536.  The  arrival  of  Ezra  and  his 
friends  in  Jerusalem  was  seventy-nine  years  after 
the  first  decree  was  issued  by  Cyrus.  8ueh  are  the 
marginal  dates, 

3.  Ezra  was  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
Artaxerxes  granted  to  Ezra  all  his  request.  Ezra 
had  prepared  his  heart,  1,  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord ;  2,  to  do  it ;  3,  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and 
judgments.  This  is  the  character  of  Ezra.  It  is 
brief.  It  contains  all  things  necessary  to  make  him 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

4.  Ezragives  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Artaxerxes  gave 
to  Ezra,  the  priest,  tiiescribe,  even  ascribe,  of  the  words 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  statutes  to 
Israel.  The  letter  is  contained  in  Ezra  vi.  12-26. 
This  letter  is  a  decree  which  eives  authority  to  Ezra 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  as  ^ader  of  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  wish  to  return.  Ezra  was  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  affairs  in  Jerusalem,  and  to 
carry  to  Jerusalem  me  gold  and  the  silver  which  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  offered  freely  to  the  Gt>d  of 
Israel,  whose  habitation  is  in  Jerusalem.  Ezra  was 
at  liberty  to  collect,  for  this  offering  of  sacrifice  to  his 
God  at  Jerusalem,  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  his 
friends  in  all  the  province  of  Babylon  might  be 
willing  to  offer.  Artaxerxes  exempted  from  toll, 
tribute,  or  custom,  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the 
singers,  the  porters,  the  Nethenims  or  mimsters  of 
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' '  the  house  of  God."  Artaxerxes  commanded  Ezra  to 
teach  the  Jews  the  *'  laws  of  thy  God,"  and  to  appoint 
magLstrates  and  judges.  They  %cho  knew  not  must  be 
taught.  The  disobedient  must  be  punished  by,  1, 
death;  2,  banishment:  3,  confiscation  of  goods:  or  4, 
imprisonment, 

5.  Ezra  (vL  27-28)  blessts  God  for  giving  to  him  so 
great  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  of  all  his 
mighty  counsellors  and  princes.  He  describes  him- 
self as  receiving  strength  to  perform  his  duties,  '*  as 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  my  God  was  upon  me;  and 
I  gathered  together  out  of  Israel  chief  men  to  go  up 
with  ^e."  !^Ta  has  expressed  his  belief  that  Gbd 
had  put  it  into  the  king's  heart  to  beautify  the  house  of 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  Therefore,  he  returns  thanks 
to  God,  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  things. 

fi,J  The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  contains, 
ver.   1-14,  the  genealogy  of  the  chief  persons  who 
accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.    In 
2nd  Kings  xvii.  24,  the  king  of  Assyria  is  described  as 
bringing  men  from  various  parts  of  his  dominions  fand 
from  AvaJ  to  colonize  the  lands  from  which  he  had 
taken  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity.     Shalmaneser 
did  this  B.O.  678.     Shalmaneser  led  Israel  into  cap- 
tivity B.C.  721 .    Ezra  mentions  the  river  which  runneth 
to  Ahava,  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  is  called 
Diava,  or  Adtava,  in  the  province  of  Adiabene,  perhaps 
the   place   whence  came  the  people  of  Aca,     Ezra 
gathered  his  company  at  this  place.     He  discovered 
that  certain  persons  were  not  present.     He  ordered 
persons  to  seek  them,  for  they  were  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  temple.     These 
persons  come  to  Casiphia  (supposed  to  be  the  Caspiaa 
mountains,  between  Media  and  Hyrc^lnia^  according 
to  the  orders  sent  to  them  by  Ezra,  who  then  pro- 
daimed  a  fast  in  that  place.    The  river  running  to 
Ahava  is  the  site  of  Ezra's  encampment.    Ezra  was 
ashamed  to  ask  the  king  for  a  militaiy  escort.    He 
commanded  a  fast  and  prayer  to  God  for  protection. 
"  Ood  was  entreated  of  w." 

Ezra  gave  the  gold  and  the  silver,  the  free-will  offer- 
ings to  the  Lord,  into  the  care  and  keeping  of  the 
chief  of  the  priests,  Sherablah,  Hashablah,  and  ten 
of  their  brethren  with  them.  The  men  were  holy. 
The  treasures  were  holy.  Ezra  exhorted  these  holy 
men  to  keep  these  holy  treasures,  and  to  bring  them 
safely  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Ezra  moved  from  AMva. 
God  preserved  them.  They  came  to  Jerusalem.  The 
holy  treasures  were  all  safely  brought  to  Jerusalem. 
The  children  of  those  who  had  been  carried  away 
offered  burnt  offerings  to  the  God  of  Israel.  1. 
Twelve  bullocks,  for  all  Israel.  2.  Ninety  and  six 
rams.  3.  Seventy  and  seven  lambs.  4.  Twelve 
he-goats  for  a  sin  offering.  All  this  was  a  burnt 
offering  unto  tiie  Lord.  "  They  delivered  the  king's 
commandments  unto  the  king's  lieutenants,  and  to 
the  governors  on  this  side  (the  west)  of  the  river,  and 
they  furthered  the  people  and  the  house  of  CKkL." 

fj.J  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  B.C.  457, 
commences  by  a  statement  made  to  Ezra  by  the 
princes,  that  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites 
of  Israel  have  not  separated  themselves  from  the 
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people  of  the  land,  doing  according  to  their  abomina- 
tions, even  (1,)  the  Oanaanites;  (2,)  the  Hittites;  (3,) 
the  Perrizites ;  (4, )  the  Jebusites ;  (5, )  the  Ammonites ; 
(6,)  the  Moabites;  (7,)  the  Egyptians;  and  (8,)  the 
Amorites.  **  For  they  have  taken  of  their  daughters 
for  themselves  and  for  their  sons,  so  that  the  holy 
seed  havQ  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of  those 
lands ;  yea,  the  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath 
been  chief  in  this  service." 

1.  Ezra  deserthes  his  conduct  when  he  received  this 
message :  ''I  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  and 
plucked  off  the  hair  of  my  head  and  of  my  beard,  and 
eat  down  astonished."  f Eastern  custom.  Sow  strange!) 

2.  The  result  of  the  message  to  Ezra  was  the  assem- 
bling to  him  of  all  who  trembled  at  the  words  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  because  of  the  transgression  of 
those  who  had  been  carried  away:  "  and  I  sat 
astonished  until  the  evening  sacrifice."  ''And,  at 
the  evening  sacrifice,  I  arose  from  my  heaviness, 
and,  having  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  I  fell 
upon  my  kaees,  and  spread  out  my  hands  imto  the 
liord,  my  God."  Ezra  gives  the  words  of  his  prayer 
in  the  concluding  part  of  his  ninth  chapter,  ver.  6-15. 
The  last  verse  contains  the  sum,  or  amount,  of  the 
prayer.  Ver.  16 :  *'  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  thou  art 
righteous,  for  we  remain  yet  escaped  as  it  is  this 
day :  behold  we  are  before  thee  in  our  trespasses, 
for  we  cannot  stand  before  thee  because  of  this." 
The  parallel  place  is,  Ps.  cxxx.  3 :  "If  thou.  Lord, 
shouldest  mar£  iniquities,  0  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?  " 
"  A  reference  may  be  made  to  the  temple  service. 
The  priests  and  Levites  stood  and  ministered  before 
the  Lord.  They  were  not  permitted  to  do  so  unless 
pure  from  all  legal  pollution.  So  no  man  shall  stand 
oefore the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  who  is  not  'washed 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.' 
Header,  how  dost  thou  expect  to  stand  there?" — 
Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

fh.J  The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezra.— I.    The 
result  of  Ezra^ sprayer  was  the  assembling  to  him,  out 
of  Israel,  of  a  very  great  congregation  of  men  and 
vromen  and  children,  "for  the  people  wept  very  sore." 
Shechania,  the  son  of  Jehlel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
KLam,  proposed  that  all  the  children  of  Israel  should 
put  away  their  strange  wives,  and  the  children  which 
they  had  by  their  strange  wives.     A  list  is  given  of 
those  who  had  taken  strange  wives.     Some  had 
children  by  these  wives.     Gh^at  cruelty  is  manifested 
in  this  arrangement.     Such  marriages  were,  by  the 
Jewish  law,  null  and  void.    The  women  did  not 
know  the  Jewish  law.    It  may  be  doubted  whether 
some  did  not  come  together  again.     Many  years  after 
this  Nehemiah  found  Jews  who  had  married  wives  of 
Ashdod,  Amnion,  and  Moab.     This  was  either  the 
old  offence  renewed  by  the  old  friends  coming  to- 
.gothor  again,   or  the  same  sin  committed  by  new 
offenders  {Neh.  xiii.  23).     B.C.  456  is  the  date  of  the  end 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra. 

2.  According  f-o  Justin  Marty r^s  dialogue  with  Trypho, 
a  Jew,  Ezra  offered  a  paschcd  lamb  on  this  occasion, 
and  addressed  the  people  thus:  "  And  Ezra  said  to 
the  people,    This  passover  is  our  Saviour  and  our 


refuge.  And  if  ye  will  be  persuaded  of  it,  and  let 
it  enter  into  your  hearts,  that  we  are  to  humble  our- 
selves to  him  in  a  sign,  and  afterwards  shall  believe 
in  him,  this  place  shall  not  be  destroyed  for  ever, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  if  ye  will  not  believe 
in  him,  nor  hearken  to  his  preaching,  ye  shall  be  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  G^tiles."  "This  passage," 
says  Justin,  "the  Jews,  through  their  enmity  to  Christy 
blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Ezra.^*  Justin  charges  the 
Jews  with  cancelling  several  other  passages  through 
the  spirit  of  enmity  and  opposition. 

3.  In  the  JECehrew  text,  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  N$he» 
miah  make  one  Book.  Sometimes  the  Book  of  Nehem,%dh 
is  distinguished  as  the  Second  Book  of  Ezra.  In  the 
Masoretic  enumeration  of  sections.  Doth  Books  are 
conjoined.  The  Masoretic  note  at  the  end  of  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  is,  "Ezra  and  Nehemiah  contain 
six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  verses." 

"  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  connected,^*  in  the 
"  History  of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  nations,  from  the 
declension  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  andJudah  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  by  Humphrey  Brideaux,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Norwich,"  Oxford,  a.d.  1851,  is  the  '*  authority '' on 
this  part  of  Ancient  History. — ^8ee  Dr.  A.  Clarke  J. 

(I.)  Nehemiahf  b.o.  446. — ^Ezra  concludes  his 
narrative  B.C.  456.  Nehemiah  commences  his  narra- 
tive B.C.  446.  An  interval  of  ten  years  appears  in 
these  Books,  which  have  been  considerea  as  con- 
joined. The  interval  may  have  its  history  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah.  "  That  this  Book  was  compiled 
out  of  the  journal  or  memoranda  made  by  Nehemiah 
himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  that  he  was  not 
the  compiler  is  evident  from  several  passages  in  the 
work  itself,  as  it  is  written  consecutiv^y  as  one  Book 
with  Ezra.  Many  have  supposed  that  Ezra  was  the 
author.  One  who  understands  Hebrew,  and  con- 
siders the  style  of  each  Book,  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  Ezra  did  not  compose  the  Book  which  bears  the 
name  of  Nehemiah.  The  style  is  so  very  different, 
that  they  (the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  cannot  be 
the  work  of  the  same  person." — See  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Nehemit^,  who  is  men- 
tioned, Ezra  ii.  2,  and  who  came  to  Jerusalem  with 
Zerubbabel,  be  the  same  who  composed  this  book. 
The  first  Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem  a.k.  3468. 
The  author  of  this  book  came  to  Jerusalem  before  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes,  a.m.  3558, 
ninety  years  after.  In  this  book  Nehemiah  carries 
his  account  down  to  a.m.  3570,  nearly  twenty  years 
later.  AUow  that  the  first  Nehemiah  was  twenty 
years  old  when  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  that 
ne  lived  tp  the  year  when  the  history  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  terminates,  he  must  have  been  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old.  Therefore  he  must  have  been 
the  king's  cup-bearer  when  he  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  Eor  these  reasons  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, at  least,  that  there  were  two  persons  named 
Nehemiah. 

2.  Some  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  a  priest, 
and  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  on  the  authority  of  2nd 
Mac.  i.  18-21.  This  is  considered  slender  evidence. 
Perhaps  he  was  of  a  very  eminent  family  in  Israel, 
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even  of  the  blood  royal  of  Judah.  The  office  which 
he  held  in  the  Persian  court  miijst  be  fiUed  b  j  a  person 
of  high  family. 

3.  The  month  Chisleu  answers  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  November,  and  to  the  first  part  of  our  December. 
"  The  twentieth  year"  of  Axtaxerxes  is  a.m.  3558, 
B.C.  446.  The  book  is  called,  '*  The  Words  of  Zech- 
ariah,  the  son  of  Hachaliah."  The  author  thus 
introduces  himself  to  his  readers:  **  It  came  to  pass 
in  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  twentieth  year,  as  I 
was  in  Shushan,  the  palace  [The  ancient  ciiy  of  Susa, 
called  in  the  Persian  language  Shuster.  This  palace 
was  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persiau  kings],  that 
Hanani,  one  of  my  brethren,  came,  he  and  certain 
men  of  Judah.  /  asked  them  concerning  the  Jews  who 
had  escaped,  who  were  left  of  the  captivity,  and  con- 
cerning Jerusalem." 

4.  The  answer  hriefly  describes  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem:  "  Th^  are  in  great  affliction  and 
reproach.  The  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  broken  down, 
and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  by  fire." 

5.  Nehemiah  was  depressed  in  spirit  hy  this  answer. 
He  describes  his  feelings  thus: — "I  sat  down  and 
wept,  and  mourned  during  certain  days,  and  fasted 
ana  prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven."  His  prayer 
is  in  Neh.  i.  5-11.  The  eleventh  verse  contains  the 
conclusion  of  his  prayer : — '*  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  let 
now  thine  ear  be  attentive  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servant, 
and  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servants,  who  desire  to  fear 
thy  name ;  and  prosper,  I  pray  thee,  thy  servant  this 
day,  and  grant  him  mercy  in  the  sight  of  this  man" 
[Ajtaxerxes].  "  For  I  was  the  king's  cup-bearer." 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah. 

fa. J  The  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  B.o. 
445.  1.  In  the  month  of  Nison,  which  answers  to  the 
latter  part  of  March,  and  the  first  part  of  April, 
Nehemiah,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Aji;axerxes,  took 
the  wine  which  was  before  the  king,  and  gave  it  to 
the  king.  Nehemiah  had  not  been,  before  this  time, 
sad  in  tne  presence  of  Artaxerxes.  The  king  noticed 
the  sorrowful  countenance  of  Nehemiah,  and  inquired 
the  caufie.  Nehemiah  told  to  the  king  the  report 
which  he  had  received  from  Jews  who  came  from 
Jerusalem :  "  Let  the  king  live  for  ever."  *'  Why 
should  not  my  countenance  be  sad,  when  the  ciiy, 
the  place  of  my  fathers'  sepulchres,  lieth  waste,  and 
the  gates  thereof  are  consumed  by  fire  ?"  The  king 
askea,  "  For  what  dost  thou  make  request  ?"  Nehe- 
miah prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven — a  good  example 
to  all  believers.  When  his  mind  had  received  from 
God  that  strength  for  which  he  prayed,  he  replied, 
"  If  it  please  the  king,  and  if  thy  servant  have  lound 
favour  in  thy  sight  [I  make  request]  that  thou 
wouldst  send  me  unto  Judah,  unto  the  city  of  my 
fathers'  sepulchres,  that  I  may  build  it."  The  queen 
was  sitting  by  the  king.  She  "probably  forwarded 
the  request  made  by  Nehemiah.  This  was  not  Esther, 
as  Dean  Prideaux  supposes,  nor,  perhaps,  the  same 
Artaxerxes  who  had  taken  her  to  be  queen ;  nor  does 
Shegal  signify  queen,  but  rather  harlot  or  concubine. 
She  who^was  chief  favourite.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
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lates  Sh^al  (JLaWaicri)  harlot,  and  properly  too." — 
Dr.  A.  Chrke. 

Nehemiah  was  asked  by  the  king,  "  For  how  long 
shall  thy  journey  be  ?  and  when  shalt  thou  return?" 
Nehemiah  writes  thus: — "  So  it  pleases  the  king  to 
send  me,  and  I  set  him  a  time."  We  are  not  told 
how  long.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  set  time 
was  six  months,  perhaps  a  year.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  set  time,  NenemialL  may  have  returned, 
or  may  have  sent  his  messeng^  with  his  letter 
to  request  leave  of  absence,  for  in  the  same  year 
he  was  made  governor  of  the  Jews.  He  con- 
tinued twelve  years  in  this  office;  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes. — ch.  v.  ver.  14.  He  then  returned  to 
Susan.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  to  rectify  some 
abuses  which  Tobiah,  the  Ammonite,  had  intix>duced 
into  the  temple,  ch.  xiii.  6-7,  and  several  other 
abuses  which  the  people  themselves  had  introduced. 
When  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  this  important 
service,  he  returned  to  the  Persian  Mng,  and  died  in 
his  office  of  cup-bearer.  Of  this  circumstance,  his 
death,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  text. 

2.  Nehemiah  requested  that  the  king  would  grant  to 
him  letters  to  the  governors  beyond  the  river,  "to 
convey  me  over  tiU  I  come  into  Judah."  A  letter 
to  Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest,  that  Asaph 
might  give  to  him  timber  for  the  palace,  for  the  wall 
of  the  city,  for  the  house  into  which  I  shall  enter. 
The  Greek  for  forest,  or  for  the  word  translated 
forest,  is  irapaSturoa- — ^paradise.  Above  the  hall  of 
audience,  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Delhi,  is  inscribed 
a  couplet  in  the  Persian  language,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing translation  has  been  given: — **If  there  he  a 
paradise  on  the  face  of  the  earth — this  is  it  I  this  is  it! 
this  is  it!^^  Nehemiali  writes,  "  The  king  granted  to 
me,  according  to  the  good  hand  of  my  Gt>d  upon  me. 

3.  Nehemiah  came  Ut  the  governors  beyond  the  river 
(Jordan J,  and  gave  to  them  the  king's  letters.  The 
king  had  sent  with  Nehemiah  captains  of  the  army 
and  horsemen.  Sanballat,  the  Horonite,  probably  a 
native  of  Horonaim,  a  Moabite  by  birth,  was  at  this 
time  a  governor  of  the  Samaritans,  under  the  king 
of  Persia.  Tobiah,  the  servant,  an  Ammonite,  was 
joint  governor  with  Sanballat,  imder  the  Persian 
king.  Some  suppose  that  the  Sanballat  here  men- 
tioned is  the  same  who  persuaded  Alexander  to  build 
a  temple  on  Mount  Genzim  in  favour  of  the  Samari- 
tans, Pelagius  thinks  that  there  were  two  governors 
of  this  name.  The  date  of  Nehemiah's  return  is  b.o. 
445.  The  date  of  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander 
the  Great  is  B.C.  333.  The  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah 
cannot  be  intended,  when  the  Sanballat  of  Alexander 
is  mentioned.  More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  must  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah's 
return  to  the  coming  of  Alexander  the  Gbeat  to 
Jerusalem.  The  effort  to  remove  the  objection  to 
the  two  Sanballats  by  Dean  Prideaux,  as  stated  in 
CalmeVs  Dictionary  by  Taylor,  makes  a  confusion  of 
what  is  plain  when  two  Sanballats  are  allowed  to 
have  existed.  The  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah  cannot  be 
the  Sanballat  of  Alexander  the  Great.    These  two 
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meiiy  Sanballat  fhe  Horonite,  and  Tobiah,  fhe  ser* 
vant,  the  Ammonite,  were  exceedingly  grieved  when 
they  were  inf oimed  that  Nehemiah  had  arrived  from 
Susan  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  there  three 
days.  He  arose  in  the  night.  Some  companions 
were  with  him.  God  had  put  into  his  heart  what  he 
was  to  do.  He  told  his  mind  to  no  man.  The  beast 
on  which  he  rode  was  the  only  beast  with  him.  He 
went  forth  in  the  night,  before  the  draffon  well 
and  to  the  dung  port ;  the  weU  had  its  outlet  in  the 
form  of  the  dragon's  mouth,  hence,  perhaps,  its  name ; 
and  the  dung  port  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  through  which  the  filth  of  the  city  was  carried 
into  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Nehemiah  viewed  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  broken  down.  The 
gates  of  the  walls  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  He 
visited  the  gate  of  the  fountain,  Shiloah,  and  the 
king's  pool,  probably  aqueduct,  made  by  Hezekiah, 
to  bring  the  waters  of  Uihon  to  the  city  of  David. — 
2nd  Chron,  zxadi.  30.  There  was  no  place  for  the 
beast,  on  which  Nehemiah  was  riding,  to  pass.  He 
went  up  in  the  night  to  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
viewed  the  wall.  He  turned  back,  and  entered  by 
the  gate  of  ilie  valley,  and  so  returned.  This  was 
the  valley  through  which  the  brook  Kidron  flowed. 
By  this  gate  he  went  out.  Therefore  he  went  round 
the  diy,  and  entered  at  the  same  gate  by  which  he 
had  gone  out.  He  did  not  make  any  persons  ac- 
quainted with  this  survey  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
or  of  his  design,  lest  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  under- 
standinff  his  intentions,  might  obstruct  his  opera- 
tions. He  then  exhorted  his  brethren :  ''  Ye  see  the 
distress  in  which  we  are.  Jerusalem  lies  waste.  Her 
gates  are  burned  by  fire.  Come;  let  us  build  up 
Sie  waU  of  Jerusalem,  iJiat  we  be  no  more  a  re- 
proadh."  Nehemiah  inf  ormed  them  of  the  aid  granted 
to  him  by  a  kind  and  overruling  providence :  ''Of 
the  hand  of  my  Ood  which  was  good  upon  me," 
and  of  the  king's  words  to  him.  He  won  all  their 
hearts.  They  said,  ''Let  us  rise  up  and  buUd." 
"They  strengthened  their  hands  for  tne  great  work." 
The  tidings  of  this  determination  reached  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews.  Sanballat,  the  Heronite  (Moab,  Horo- 
naim),  and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Ammonite, 
and  Gershem,  the  Arabian,  heard  l^e  tidings.  "  They 
lauehed  us  to  scorn."  This  "  laughing  to  scorn  "  is 
a  sign  of  very  gross  neglect  of  moral  cultivation 
in  the  persons  crailty  of  &is  very  unmanly  practice. 
They  a&ed,  "What  do  ye?  Will  ye  rebel  against 
the  king?"  Nehemiah  replied  to  their  question: 
"  The  §od  of  heaven,  he  will  prosper  us ;  there- 
fore we,  his  servants,  will  arise  and  bidld,  but 
ye  have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in 
Jerusalem.  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  had  induced 
Oeshen,  an  Arabian  chief,  in  their  neighbourhood, 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  wish  and  the  effort  to  keep 
the  Jews  in  distressed  circumstances.  To  be  a  citizen 
of  Jerusalem  was  a  high  honour.  Persons  not  be- 
longing to  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  not  permitted  to 
dwell  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  have  the  honour  of  citizen- 
ship.   In  &ra  iv.  8,  Zerubbabel  and  his  friends  gave 


the  same  answer  to  the  Samaritans:  "Ye  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  to  build  a  house  unto  our 
Ood,"  B.C.  535.  Nehemiah  gave  hie  answer  B.C.  445: 
an  interval  of  ninety  years.  The  narrative  is  continued 
in  the  following  eleven  chapters. 

fh,J  The  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
contains  an  account  of  the  names  and  of  the  order  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  buildinjg  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  The  (uiapter  is  divided  into  thirty«two 
verses.  Each  verse  contains  an  account  of  work 
done,  and  of  the  persons  who  performed  the  work. 
The  thirty-second  verse  is  supposed  to  contain  an 
account  of  the  existence  of  corporate  bodies.  Yer. 
32 :  "  And  between  the  going  up  of  the  comer  unto 
the  sheep-gate,  repaired,  or  uie  repairers  were,  the 
goldsmiths  and  the  merchants."  The  Yulgate  has 
aurifices — ^goldsmiths,  and  neg^tiatores — ^merchants. 
Our  translators  may  have  copied  from  the  Yulgate. 
The  Syriac  is  described  as  having  words  which,  in 
our  lan^age,  mean  goldsmiths  and  druggists.  In 
some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  are  found  the  words, 
ot  x**^'^^"''  '^**>  /x€Tafiakoi — ^smiths  and  merchants. 
Dr,  A,  Clarke  adds,  "But  in  other  copies,  particu- 
larly the  London  Polyglot,  for  ficrafiaXjoi  we  find 
ponroTTcoXot,  sellers  of  shields.  A  mistake  may  be 
found  in  the  London  Polyglot,  viz.,  poiroirtoXoi  for 
p<inro9r(t>Xoi.  And  in  the  Latin  version,  Scruta  for 
Scuta.    Neither  of  which  conveys  any  sense. 

fej  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
contains  an  account  of  the  zeal  and  of  the  faith  of 
Nehemiah,  and  of  the  Jews,  whilst  engaged  in  the 
work  of  re-building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  San- 
ballat spake  before  the  armies  of  Samaria  in  derision 
of  the  workmen:  "What  do  these  feeble  Jews? 
Will  they  revive  the  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish 
which  are  burned?"  Tobiah,  the  Ammonite,  stood 
by  Sanballat,  the  Moabite,  and  supported  him  in  his 
mockery  of  the  Jews.  He  said,  "  Even  that  which 
they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down 
their  stone  wall."  Nehemiah  prayed  against  their 
scorn :  "  Hear,  0  our  Ood,  for  we  are  despised,  and 
turn  their  reproach  upon  their  own  head,  and  give 
them  for  a  prey  into  the  land  of  captivity.  Cover 
not  their  iniquity.  Let  not  their  sin  be  blotted  irom 
before  thee,  for  they  have  provoked  thee  to  anger 
before  the  builders."  These  curses  of  Nehemiah 
ma^  be  considered  in  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  law 
which  would  command  fire  from  heaven  upon  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  They  are  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Oospel  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came,  "  not  to  destroy 
trs  lives,  but  to  save  them." 


men 


1.  The  workmen  continued  to  build  the  wall.  The 
Samaritans  continued  their  opposition.  Sanballat 
and  Tobiah,  the  Arabians,  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Ashdodites,  became  "  very  wroth"  when  they  heard 
that  the  Jews  were  proceeding  with  their  work. 
Then  they  conspired  against  the  Jews,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
compel  them  to  cease  from  the  work  of  rebuilding 
their  walls.  The  Jews  prayed  to  Ood,  and  set  a 
watch,  day  and  niffht,  upon  the  enemy.  The  Jews 
complained  that  tne  strength    of   the   bearers  of 
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burdens  was  decayed.  The  enemy  said,  "  We  will 
come  into  the  midst  of  the  Jews  by  a  surprise.  We 
will  slay  them.  We  will  cause  the  work  to  cease." 
The  design  was  made  known  to  Nehemiah  by  Jews 
who  came  into  Jerusalem.  He  arranged  companies 
of  Jews,  "after  their  families,"  armed  with  their 
swords,  their  spears,  and  their  bows.  Nehemiah 
exhorted  aU  his  people,  from  the  noble  to  the 
peasant:  **Be  not  afraid  of  them,  remember  the 
Lord  who  is  great  and  terrible,  and  fight  for  your 
brethren,  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  your  wives 
and  your  houses." 

2.  The  eneniy  learned  that  their  design  h^d  been  made 
known  to  the  Jews,  and  that  God  had  brought  their 
coimsel  to  nought.     Nehemiah  brought  back  to  their 
work  the  men  whom  he  had  stationed  to  receive  the 
enemy,   if  they  came.      Nehemiah    made    another 
arrangement  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  people,  and 
to  carry  on  the  work.     One-half  of  his  servants  were 
employed  in  the  work.     The  other  half  held  the 
spears,  the  shields,  the  bows,  and  the  habergeons 
(breastplates).     "  The  rulers  were  behind  aU  the 
house  of  Judah."     All  the  men  employed  in  the 
work    "  with  one  hand  wrought  in  the  work,   and 
with  the  other  held  a  weapon."     Every  man  had  his 
sword  girded  by  his  side.     The  trumpeter  was  beside 
Nehemiah.     Nehemiah  instructed  the  nobles  to  come 
to  the  place  from  which  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
might  reach  them.     They  would  thus  be  able  to  avoid 
being  taken  by  surprise.     Labour  at  the  wall  by  day. 
Come  and  lodge  in  the  city  by  night.     Thus  the  city 
may  be  secured  from  a  night  attack.     "  None  of  us 
put  oif  our  clothes,  save  that  everyone  put  them  off 
for  washing."     These  words  plainly  signify  that  they 
did  not  put  off  their  clothes  except  when  they  took 
them  off  for  washing. 

fdj  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  makes 
known  a  condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  law  of 
Moses.     The  misfortunes  of  the  poorer  classes  made 
it  necessary  to  raise  loans  upon  their  property  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts.     Under  the  law  of  Moses  the 
lender  might  receive  pledges  for  his  money,  the 
goods,   the  lands,   and  finally  the  persons  of  the 
children,  the  wives,  and  the  borrowers  of  his  money. 
The  work  of  the  family  repaid  the  loan  after  tlie 
lapse  of  seven  years.     Thus,  septennially,  all  Israel 
must  be  free  and  out  of  debt,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
institute.     The  people,  in  this  very  miserable  period 
of  their  history,  came  to  Nehemiah,  and  complained 
that  they  were  overwhelmed  by  debt.     **  Our  sons 
and  our  daughters  are  many.      Therefore  we  take 
com  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and  live."     Some 
added,  **  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards, 
and  houses,  that  we  mignt  buy  com,  because  of  the 
decurth."     Others  added,  **  We  have  borrowed  money 
for   the    king's   tribute  upon   our  lands  and  our 
vineyards."     **  Our  sons  and  daughters  are  brought 
into  bondage.     It  is  not  in  our  power  to  redeem  them. 
Other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards."     Nehe- 
miah declares,    **Whon  I  heard  these  words  and 
their  cry,  I  was  very  angry."     The  result  is  described 
thus: — 
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1.  **  I  consulted  with  myself"  ^a  good  example). 
"  I  rebuked  the  nobles  and  the  rulers,  and  said  unto 
them,  Ye  exact  money,   every  one  of  his  brother. 
And  I  set  a  great  assembly  against  them.    We, 
after  our  ability,  have  redeemed  our  brethren,  the 
Jews,  who  were  sold  unto  the  heathen.     Will  ye  even 
sell  your  brethren?     Shall  they  be  sold  imto  us? 
Then  they  held  their  peace  and  found  nothing  to 
answer."     About  the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  b.c.  536, 
God  had  sent  a  great  dearth  upon  the  land.     Se^ 
Saggai  i.  9.     Nehemiah  rebuked  the  nobles  and  the 
great  men.     **  Ye  ought  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  God, 
because  of  the  reproach  of  the  heathen,  our  enemies." 
**  I,   likewise,   and  my  brethren,   and  my  servants, 
might  exact  of  them  money  and  com.    I  pray  you, 
lot  us  leave  off  this  usury."     **  Bestore,  I  pray  you, 
to  them,  even  this  day,  their  lands,  their  vineyards, 
their  oliveyards,  and  their  houses,  also  a  hundreth 
part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  com,  the  wine  and  the 
oils,  which  ye  exact  from  them."     They  fully  con- 
sented to  do  "  as  thou  sayest."     Nehemiah  called  the 
priests,  and  took  an  oath  from  them  that  they  should 
do  according  to  this  promise.     Nehemiah  shook  his 
lap,  and  said,  **  So  God  shake  out  every  man  from 
his  house,  and  from  his  labour,  who  performeth  not 
his  promise,  even  thus  to  be  shaken  out  and  emptied." 
^*  All  the  congregation  said.  Amen,  and  praised 
the  Lord."     "  The  people  did  according  to  this  pro- 


mise. 


>> 


2.  An  extraordinary  memorandum, — "  Moreover,  from 
the  time  I  was  appointed  to  be  their  governor  in  the 
land  of  Judah,  from  the  twentieth  year  even  unto  the 
two-and-thirtieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  king,  that 
is  twelve  years,  I  and  my  brethren  have  not  eaten 
the  bread  of  the  governor.  The  former  governors 
were  chargeable  unto  the  people.  They  took  from 
the  people  bread  and  wine,  besides  forty  shekels  of 
silver.  Their  servants  bare  rule  over  the  people. 
But  so  did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of  G(>i." 
Nehemiah  continued  in  the  work  of  this  wall.  He 
and  his  servants  bought  not  any  land  till  his  servants 
were  gathered  thither  imto  the  work. 

3.  "  Moreover  J  there  were  at  my  table  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Jews  and  rulers,  besides  those  who 
came  to  us  from  among  the  heathen  who  are  about 
us."  Nehemiah  states  that  the  supply  furnished  for 
his  daily  use  was,  1,  an  ox;  2,  six  choice  sheep. 
"  Also  fowls  were  prepared  for  me;  and,  once  in  ten 
days,  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine."  "  Yet  for  all  this 
required  not  I  the  bread  of  the  governor,  because  the 
bondage  was  heavy  upon  this  people." 

The  mode  of  living  may  seem  extravagant  only  to 
those  who  have  not  learned  anything  respecting  the 
manner  of  living  in  eastern  nations.  The  maxim, 
"  kill,  cook,  and  eat,"  must  belong  to  the  eastern 
nations.  The  extreme  heat  prevented  all  means 
of  keeping  meat.  The  number  of  persons  for  one 
chief  meal  was  taken,  and  the  killing  and  cooking 
were  made  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  to  sit  down,  or  to  lie  down,  to  the  great 
meal  during  the  day.  The  remnant  must  bo  given 
to  the  poor.    All  travellers  were  entertained  at  the 
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time  of  the  dinner,  which  we  may  name  their  chief 
meal.  One  hundred  and  £fty  of  the  Jews  came  daily 
to  the  table  of  Nehemiah,  beside  the  heathen  neigh- 
bours, who  came  to  Nehemiah  upon  national  business. 
This  statement  .of  Nehemiah  may  serve  to  shew  to 
persons  who  understand^their  own  habits,  that  in  the 
present  age  all  travellers  have  advantages  not  en- 
joyed in  the  age  in  which  Nehemiah  lived,  and  that  the 
old  hospitality  needed  and  afforded  in  ancient  times, 
is,  in  our  day,  rendered  imnecessary  by  the  enter- 
prise of  persons  who  engage  in  the  licensed  business 
of  ministerine^  to  the  necessities  of  the  hunger  and 
thirst  of  their  fellow  creatures,  who  mav  be  tra- 
velling, or  otherwise  engaged  in  business,  for  a  mod- 
erate sum  as  payment  for  the  benefit  rendered. 
Nehemiah  had  immense  f  ortime,  made  in  the  court 
of  Persia.  He  was  a  great  patriot.  He  would  not 
receive  the  governor's  pay,  though  he  was  governor, 
and  entitled  to  receive  it.  He  entertained  as  a 
prince  would  entertain.  He  did  this  out  of  his  own 
private  purse.  This  man  has  set  an  example  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  all  men,  in  every  rank  and  order 
of  society,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  to  the  very  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time.  He  concludes  this  part 
of  his  narrative  by  a  prayer  equally  worthy  of  imita- 
tion: "Think  upon  me,  my  God,  according  to  all 
which  I  have  done  for  this  people." 

Bishop  Pococke  mentions  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bey  of  Tunis  (N.  coast  of  Africa)  Hved.  "  He  had 
daily  twelve  sheep,  with  fish,  fowls,  soups,  oranges, 
^S^*  onions,  boiled  rice,  &c.,  &c.  His  nobles  dined 
with  him.  When  they  had  finished  their  repast,  the 
servants  sat  down  and  enjoyed  their  meal.  When 
they  had  satisfied  the  cravings  of  nature,  they  dis- 
tributed the  remainder  of  the  viands  to  the  poor. 
In  this  feast  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  that  is  in  his  daily 
feast,  or  dinner,  no  mention  of  a  fat  ox  is  made. 
But  mention  is  made  of  twelve  sheep.  Only  six  sheep 
were  in  Nehemiah's  list  of  provisions  for  his  table. 
Well,  six  sheep  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  one 
ox.  Thus  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  Nehemiah  are  on 
an  equality  in  the  matter  of  provisions  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  their  friends  at  their  dinner  table 
daily.  The  supply  of  wine  was  on  every  tenth  day. 
This  may  be  considered  the  meaning  of  the  wordis, 
**  and  once  in  ten  days,  store  of  aU  sorts  of  wine." 
Nehemiah  does  not  offer  to  God  his  good  deeds  as 
atonements  for,  or  in  extenuation  of,  his  sins.  He 
says  what  every  good  man  may  say,  "  My  God,  as  I 
have  done  good  to  them,  so  do  good  to  me;"  or,  as 
the  poet  has  sung: — 

"  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me." — ^Popr. 

Our  Lord's  words  are,  '*  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be 
forgiven.     Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you." 

fe.J  The  si^th  chapter  of  Nehemiah  contains  an 
acc'ount  of  a  message  sent  to  Nehemiah  by  San- 
ballat,  Tobiah,  and  Gershem — 1.  The  Moabite;  2. 
The  Ammonite;  3.  The  Arabian — and  from  the  rest 
of  their  enemies,  requesting  a  conference  in  one  of 


the  villages  of  the  plains  of  Ono,  supposed  to  be  m 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  near  to  the  river  Jordan. 
"  But  they  thought  to  do  to  me  mischief."  Nehemiah 
was  pious.  He  was  wise.  He  imderstood  human 
nature.  He  was  generous,  hospitable,  frugal,  sober, 
and  always  on  his  g^ard.  He  has  set  an  example 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  aU  persons, Jmale  and 
female.  He  sent  to  them  a  noble  answer,  *\L  am  doing 
a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down.  Why 
should  the  work  cease,  while  I  leave  it  and  come  down 
to  you?"  They  sent  to  Nehemiah  four  messages  of 
the  same  kind  after  the  first  message,  **  And  I 
answered  them  after  the  same  manner." 

Then  Sanballat  sent  an  open  letter  to  Nehemiah, 
stating  that  Gashmu  (Gershem,  the  Arabian)  accuses 
*'  you  and  the  Jews."  Ye  are  accused  of  intentions  to 
rebel  against  the  Persian  government.  For  this  purpose 
ye  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  further  stated 
that  you,  Nehemiah,  have  appointed  prophets  to  preach 
of  thee  at  Jerusalem,  who  say,  "  There  is  a  king  in 
Judah."  This  accoimt  of  your  treason  shall  be  sent 
to  Artaxerxes,  the  king.  "  Come  now,  therefore,  and 
let  us  take  coimsel  together."  The  answer  of  Nehe- 
miah proves  his  wisdom,  "  There  are  no  such  things 
as  thou  sayest,  but  thou  feignest  them  out  of  thine 
own  heart."  Nehemiah  prayed,  "Now,  therefore, 
0  God,  strengthen  my  hands." 

Sanballat  and  Tobiah  hired  Shemaiah,  the  son  of 
Delaiah,  the  son  of  Mehetabed,  who  was  shut  up, 
that  is,  who  led  a  solitary  life,  pretending  to  very 

great  sanctity,  and  to  extraordinary  communion  with 
od.  This  man  spake  to  Nehemiah.  He  proposed 
that  he  and  Nehemiah  should  meet  together  in  the 
house  of  G^d,  and  shut  the  doors  of  the  temple. 
"  They  will  come  and  slay  thee.  Yea,  in  the  night 
they  will  come  and  slay  thee."  Nehemiah  perceived 
that  God  had  not  sent  this  man.  But  he  pronounced 
this  prophecy  (or  speech)  against  me,  "for  Tobiah 
and  Sanballat  had  hired  him."  Hien  Nehemiah 
prayed:  "My  Gi)d,  think  thou  upon  Tobiah  and 
Sanballat  according  to  these  their  works,  and  on  the 
prophetess  Noadian,  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets, 
who  would  put  me  to  fear." 

The  wall  was  finished  in  the  twenty  and  fifth  day 
of  the  month  Ebal  (which  answers  to  the  latter  half 
of  our  August,  and  the  first  half  of  our  September), 
in  fifty  and  two  days.  All  the  enemies  round  about 
were  cast  down  when  they  heard  that  the  waU  was 
completed.  "  For  they  perceived  that  this  work  was 
wrought  by  our  God." 

The  nobles  of  Judah  held  correspondence  with 
Tobiah.  Many  in  Judah  wore  sworn  to  him.  He 
was  the  son-in-law  of  Shechaniah,  the  son  of  Arah ; 
and  his  son  Johanan  had  taken  to  wife  the  daughter 
of  MeshuUam,  the  son  of  Berechiah.  This  case  shews 
that  the  nobles  and  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Jews 
were  intermarrying  with  the  new  heathen  inhabitants 
of  the  promised  land;  and  that  if  Nehemiah  and 
Ezra  had  not  been  providentially  raised  up  to  reform 
the  Jews,  and  if  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  and  after- 
wards Malachi,  had  not  been  inspired  by  a  merciful 
Gk)d,  to  warn  the  Jews  and  to  exhort  them,  they 
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^jttr  siigiit  he  unable  to 
metuary.    The  mother 
Hien  what  advantage  . 
Id  remain  in  the  place  | 
»e  reodared  unaUe  to  I 


do  U0  duty,  and  must  dismiss  the  oongreffation. 
Better  that  one  should  sufPer  a  temporary  absence 
from  public  dufy,  than  have  a  congregation  disturbed 
and  disaussed  before  one-half  of  the  sendee  is  per- 
formed. 

2.  Ewra  read  from  morning  until  mid-day  before  the 
men  and  the  women,  and  those  who  could  understand. 
And  the  ears  of  all  the  people  \w9r$  atUntm]  unto 
the  Book  of  the  Law  [of  Moses].  The  Book  of 
DeuUronomy. 

8.  The  pulpit,  or  platform  of  wood,  woe  omphff^d  iy 
Ea^a  as  a  standing  place  for  nimself ,  that  he  miffht 
be  seen  and  heara  by  the  congregation.  On  uds 
pulpit,  or  platform,  other  persons  may  have  been 
accommodated  with  space  for  standing,  the  pulpit,  or 
platform,  being  made  for  the  purpose,  so  that  by 
Ezra  stood,  (1)  Mattithiah ;  (2)  Shema ;  (3)  Anaiah ; 
(4)  Urijah;  (5)  Hilkiah;  and  (6)  Moaseiah,  on  his 
right  hand;  and  on  his  left  hand  stood,  (1)  Pediah; 
(2)  Mishael;  (3)  Malchiah;  (4)  Hasham;  (5)  Hash- 
badlLna;  (6)  Zechariah;  and  (7)  Meshullam.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  have  a  sinular  pulpit,  or  plat- 
form, for  the  minister  and  for  the  elders,  in  their 
places  of  worship.  This  assembly  of  the  people 
was  voluntaiy .  God  put  the  matter  into  their  under- 
standings, and  into  their  hearts.  The  pulpit,  or 
platform,  was  suggested  by  necessity.  This  must  be 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  synagogue  service, 
and  of  the  buildings  called  synagogues.  The  date, 
B.c.  445. 

4.  Ezra  opened  the  hook,  or  the  roll  or  volume,  a  numu- 
Boript,  before  aU  the  people  (for  he  was  above  all  the 
people),  and  when  he  opened  it,  all  the  people  stood 
up.  Ezra  blessed  the  Ijord,  the  Gfreat  (}od.  All  the 
people  answered,  ''Amen,  Amen,"  accompanying 
their  amens  with  the  lifting  up  of  their  hands. 
They  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
with  their  faces  to  the  groimd.  When  the  gospel  is 
read  in  our  churches  aU  the  people  stand  up.  This  is 
in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  stood  up  when  they  saw 
Ezra  opening  the  book.  The  pulpits  in  our  churches, 
and  our  sermons,  are  partial  imitations  of  Ezra's 
pulpit  of  wood,  and  of  his  ezpoimding  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord.  In  imitation  of  this 
we  say,  when  the  gospel  for  the  day  is  announced, 
"  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord,"  for,  "Glory  be  to  God 
for  his  Holy  Gk>spel,"]  and  conclude  this  thanksgiving 
with  "  Amen." 

5.  The  namee  of  the  minietere  aeeietmg  also,  (1) 
Joshua;  (2)  Baui;  (3)  Sherehiah;  (4)  Jamin;  (5) 
Akkah;  (6)  Shabbathai;  (7)  Hodijah;  (8)  Masse- 
iah;  (9)  Eelita;  (10)  Axaziah;  (11)  Jozabad;  (12) 
Hanan;  (13)  Pelaiah,  and  the  Levitee,  caused  the 
people  to  understand  tiie  law,  and  the  people  stood  in 
their  place.  The  readers  read  in  the  dook  of  the  law 
distinctly  [with  an  audible  voice],  and  gave  the  sense, 
and  caujBca  them  to  understand  the  reading.  The 
Israelites  had  been  in  bondage  in  Babylon  during 
seventy  years.  Ninety-one  years  had  dapeed  since 
the  first  decree  of  Cyrus.  Thex>ef ore,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  years  had  passed  away  sinoe  their  cap- 
tivity oommflnoed.      SUveiy  takes   away  half  the 
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worth  of  man.  The  state  of  the  Israelites  must  have  | 
been  very  csomipt  in  their  knowledge  of  divine  reve- 
lation, and  in  their  moral  conduct.  Jeremiah  had 
predicted  their  captivity,  ch.  xxv.  11.  They  must 
have  lost  their  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  to 
BO  great  a  degree,  that  when  the  law  was  read  they 
did  not  understand  it.  They  certainly  lost  aU. 
knowledge  of  their  own  alphabet,  and  adopted  the 
alphabet  of  the  Chaldees,  They  must  have  conversed  in 
Chaldean  language.  The  ministers  who  read  the 
Book  of  the  Law  to  them  gave  the  sense,  or  trans- 
lated the  original  Hebrew  into  the  Chaldee  language, 
and  thus  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  sense 
or  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  This  was  the  origin  of 
Targums,  the  Chaldee  Targums,  or  translations  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  into  Chaldee.  Preaching  from 
a  text  may  also  nave  had  its  origin  from  this  practice 
of  Ezra  and  of  his  assistants  in  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  Was  not  all  this  ordered  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence as  the  introduction  to  the  synagogue  services, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  mode  of 
service  adopted  by  the  early  Christian  Church,  and 
by  Bef  ormed  Churches  in  the  present  day  ?  All  dress 
and  ornament  and  sacrifice  and  pries&ood  vanish ; 
and  the  simple  and  plain  word  of  Qt>d  explained,  and 
his  worship,  plainly  and  simply  conducted,  appear  in 
their  room.  The  temple  vanijahes.  The  synagogue 
appears.  Bites  and  ceremonies  vanish.  **  The  sun 
of  righteousness  appears  with  healing  in  his  wings." 
**  Let  us,  therefore,  walk  in  the  Hght,  as  Gk>d  is  in 
the  light,  and  feel  that  the  blood  of  j  esus  Christ,  his 
Son,  deanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

6.  The  manner  and  matter  of  the  ministry  of  Ezra 
and  of  his  assistants  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  may 
be  considered  in  order: — 

^aj  "  Thei/  read  in  the  hook  of  the  law  of  God,^"* — 
The  words  of  Gk>d,  the  doctrines  of  divine  revelation, 
are  the  proper  matter  of  preaching;  for  they  con- 
tain the  wisdom  of  the  Most  High,  and  teach  man 
the  things  which  belong  to  his  peace  and  happiness. 

fhj  **  They  read  dittinctly,^^ — ^They  analyzed,  mlated, 
and  expounded  it  at  large,  shewmg  the  import  and 
genuine  meaning  of  eveiy  word. 

fc.J  "  They  gave  the  sense" — They  shewed  the  value 
and  utility  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  concern  which 
men  should  feel  for  their  personal  interest  in  all 
which  was  revealed. 

f^dj  **  They  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading." — 
They  so  instructed  their  hearers  in  the  word  oi  Qod 
that  their  hearers  had  a  mental  taste  and  perception 
of  the  things  which  were  in  the  reading — ^in  the  letter 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  text.  ''  They  applied  verbal 
criticism  and  general  exposition  to  their  true  and 
most  important  purposes."  They  knew  the  divine 
will,  and  approved  the  things  which  were  more  ex- 
cellent, being  (thus)  instructed  out  of  the  law. — 
Mm,  ii.  18. 

7.  The  modem  method  of  preaching  is  founded  upon 
this  ancient  method  of  expounding  the  word  of  God  among 
the  Jews. — ^We,  under  the  christian  dispensation,  must 
'*  preach  the  word."  **  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel." 


fa.)  Our  language  is  modem,  and  made  up  or  oom< 
posed  of  Gtreek  and  Latin  words,  which  are  not  in 
common  use.  These  are  called  dead  languages.  The 
study  of  these  languages  becomes  necessary  to 
obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 
Our  authorised  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments is,  perhaps,  the  best  translation  from  the  ori- 
^al  Hebrew  of  ike  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Gfreek 
m  the  New  Testament.  The  knowledge  of  the  Ghreek 
and  of  the  Latin  languages  enables  a  minister  of  the 
Word  of  Gk)d  to  explain  many  words  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  make  very  clear  to  his  hearers  tiie 
meaning  of  expressions,  and  words,  and  sentences, 
very  frequently  to  the  edification  of  his  hearers,  and 
to  iheir  comfort  and  delight. 

fh.J  Congregations  are  so  composed  that  few  persons 
who  are  members  have  had  instruction  in  Greek  and 
in  Latin  and  in  Hebrew,  or  have  leisure  to  cultivate 
an  ax)quaintance  with  any  of  the  dead  languages. 
The  minister  of  the  Word  must  feel  the  necessity  of 
learning  the  meaning  of  words  for  the  purpose  of 
explainmg  the  meaning  of  Gbd's  Worffto  his  hearers. 

fc.J  Sacred  things  are  illustrated  in  the  Bible  by  a  re^ 
ferenee  to  arts  and  sciences. — ^An  explanation  of  these 
illustrations  cannot  be  given  by  a  minister  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences  referred  to. 
It  becomes  his  duty  to  learn,  in  these  matters,  the 
things  necessaiy  for  the  purposes  of  exposition. 

fd.J  Provincud  customs  and  fashions  are  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  must  be  understood,  that 
many  texts  may  be  comprehended  and  expounded. 

fe.J  Perhaps  the  meaning  in  the  Word  may  be  considered 
as  a  depth  which  man  cannot  fathom. — ^Yet  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mimster  of  the  Word  to  "  grow  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,"  that  he  may  **  bring  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old,"  thus  "  commending  '  his  hearers'  to 
Q^d,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to 
build  them  up,  and  to  give  to  them  inheritance  among 
those  who  are  sanctified."  The  minister  of  Gk)d's 
Word  should  never  forget  our  Lord's  prayer:  "Sanc- 
tify them  through  thy  truth,  thy  worois  truth."  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  has  very  useful  notes  on  this  chapter,  and 
has  very  just  remarks  in  a  note  at  the  close  of  the 
chapter.  I  have  availed  myself  of  his  wisdom  in  this 
review  of  the  ministry  of  iJzra  and  of  his  friends.  I 
consider  their  ministry,  imder  all  the  circumstances, 
as  the  most  important  era  in  ancient  history. 

8.  The  effect  upon  the  people  of  this  reading  of  the  law 
of  God  was,  "  The  people  wept."  Conscience  caused 
them  to  feel  that  fliey  had  sinned  against  the  Lord. 
Nehemiah,  the  Tirsh&&a,  or  governor,  and  Ezra,  the 
Priest,  the  scribe,  and  the  Invites,  who  taught  the 
people,  said  imto  all  the  people,  "  This  day  is  holy 
unto  the  Lord  your  God;  mourn  not,  nor  weep." 
Nehemiah  said  to  the  people,  "  Go  your  way.  fctt 
the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  imto 
them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared;  for  this  day  is 
holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God.  Neither  be  ye  sony ; 
for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength."  Enjoy 
with  gratitude  the  food  and  the  wine  which  Gt>d  has 
given  to  you  in  the  land  of  your  fathers.    In  your 
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7  Eoni  :  3tn«i  ^  •!  iaz^inL  Thev  cried  with  a  loud 
T',\'fT  ^L:l*•-  tl-r  Lr-ri  trir-ir  *>:«L 

^/.,   Ti^n  tl^  Levit.^-5 — I    JrSiTia:   '2^  Kadmiel; 

Z  B-ini:  4  Hisi^riiah:  >  Sherebiah ;  (6;  Hodi- 
j^h:  7  ^h«^^<lrT^h  :  '^  Pithahiah — said,  *' Stand 
tip  and  l:le?s  the  Lord  jyyzi  (hid  for  erer  and  erer. 
And  bl^^^^i  t-e  thj  2l>r:oTi5  name,  which  is  exalted 
aVjTe  all  ble<>ir.g  and  praise." — eh.  ix.,  ver.  1-5. 
Tersrf^  ^37  contain  the  g*^eral  account  given  by  the 
Leritf^  in  this  act  of  worship,  of  the  Idndnees  and 
farlK^arance  of  God  to  their  fathers  and  to  them- 
?^lv^-^.  They  acknowletlged  God's  mercies  and 
judfrments-  Then,  in  c-onciusion,  they  make  a  cove- 
nant: "  And,  because  of  all  this,  we  make  a  cove- 
nant, and  write  it.  Our  princes,  and  Levitee,  and 
priefsfs,  seal  unto  it." — Ter.  38. 

"  Persuaded  that  we  have  brought  all  the  miseries 
upon  ourselves  by  our  transgressions,  feeling  much 
and  fearing  more,  we  make  a  covenant  with  thee  to 
dovoto  ourselves  to  thy  service,  to  do  with  us  as  thou 
pleasest."  This  may  be  the  intention  of  ail  who 
enter  into  covenant  with  God.  Now  God  is  one. 
That  ifl,  God  is  one  of  the  parties.  The  persons  who 
enter  into  covenant  are  the  other  party.  Between 
the  two  parties  a  mediator  exists.  Moses  under  the 
old  covenant;  Christ  under  the  new.  For  under 
the  now  covenant  "  there  is  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  The  Deity 
of  our  Mediator  makes  him  one  with  the  Father. 
The  humanity  of  our  Bedeemor  [his  human  nature] 
makes  him  one  with  us.    From  the  sealing  we  may 
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leom.  that,  at  tMs  time,  the  government  of  the  Jews 
was  a  mixed  aristocracy,  composed  of  the  nobles  for 
the  ciyil  department,  and  the  priests  and  the  Levites 
for  the  ecclesiastical.  The  church  and  state  mutu- 
ally supported  each  other.  The  Law  of  Moses  was 
the  creed.  The  regulations  of  David  were  the  model. 
The  effort  made  unanimously  by  the  church  and 
state  was  in  furtherance  of  the  law  of  God,  after- 
wards plainly  declared  by  our  Saviour,  "  Bender  to 
Csesar  the  things  which  are  Geescur's,  and  to  GK>d  the 
things  which  are  GK)d's." 

(I.)  The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Booh  of  Nehemiah  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant ;  of  the  promise  made  by  all  not  to  have 
affinity  with  the  people  of  the  land;  to  observe 
the  Sabbaths ;  to  provide  for  the  sanctuary,  accord- 
ing to  the  law ;  and  to  pay  the  regular  tithes  for  the 
support  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  other  officers 
of  me  temple. 

fa. J  The  people  of  the  land  did  j  oin  themselves  in 
fidelity  to  their  brethren  and  their  nobles,  and 
ontered  into  a  curse,  or  into  a  covenant  with  a  curse, 
for  disobedience.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
had  signed  and  sealed  the  covenant.  The  people 
resolved  to  stand  to  the  covenant.  The  curse  for 
disobedience,  and  the  oath  for  obedience,  boimd  the 
people  to  the  following  rules  of  life  : — 

1.  To  walk  in  God's  law,  as  Moses  had  given  that 
law  to  them. 

2.  To  have  no  intermarrages  with  the  people  of  the 
land. 

3.  To  have  no  buying  nor  selling  upon  the  Sabbath 
day,  nor  on  a  holy  day. 

4.  To  observe  the  law  of  the  seventh  year.  To  exact 
no  debts. 

5.  To  pay  every  year  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for 
the  service  of  the  house  of  GFod. — [Exod,  xxx.  11-13 
contains  the  law,  that  every  man  should  give  a  ransom  for 
his  sold,  from  twenty  years  old  and  above,  half  a  shekel, 
twenty  gerahs  (after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  a 
just  and  true  coinj,  valw  two  shillings  and  threepence 
farthing  of  our  money.     This  law  brings  the  worshipper 

to  a  confessiofi  of  his  lost  estate,  and  of  his  need  of  ransom 
for  his  sauT\ — and  for  the  shew  bread,  for  the  continual 
meat  offering,  for  the  continual  burnt  offering,  for 
the  Sabbaths,  of  the  new  moons  for  the  set  feasts,  for 
the  holy  things,  for  the  sin  offerings  to  make  atone- 
ment for  Israel,  and  for  all  the  work  of  the  house  of 
our  God. 

fbj  Verse  32  states  that  they  charged  themselves 
yearly  with  the  third  part  of  a  shekel.  Then  arises 
a  question.  Why  this  reduction?  The  answer  has 
been  given,  The  poverty  of  the  people.  All  must 
offer  Euike.  Though  the  rich  care  but  little,  the  poor 
care  much  for  the  most  trifling  sum.  Bich  and  poor, 
all  were  fallen  sinners.  The  equality  of  the  offering 
proved  the  equality  of  the  faU.  Also  they  cast  lots 
among  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  people,  for 
the  wood  offering,  for  the  first  fruits,  for  the  first 
bom  of  their  sons,  of  their  cattle,  of  their  herds  and 
of  their  flocks;  the  flrst  fruits  of  their  dough,  their 
offerings,  the  fruit  of  all  manner  of  trees,  of  wine,  of 


oil.  These  should  be  brought  "  unto  the  priests,  to 
the  chambers  of  the  house  of  our  God."  **  And  the 
tithes  of  our  ground  unto  the  Levites;  that  the  same 
Levites  might  have  the  tithes  in  all  the  cities  of 
our  tillage.^'  "The  priest,  the  soiil  of  Aaron,  shall 
be  with  the  Levites  when  the  Levites  take  tithes. 
The  Levites  shall  bring  the  tithes  into  the  house  of 
God,  to  the  chambers,  into  the  treasure  house." 

"  For  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of 
Levi  shall  bring  the  offering  of  the  com,  of  the  new 
wine,  and  of  the  oil  into  the  chambers,  where  are  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  priests  who  minister, 
and  the  porters,  and  the  singers,  and  we  will  not 
forsake  the  house  of  our  God.^^ 

(c.)  Verse  36. — "  The  first-bom  of  our  sons^ — 
Exod.  xiii.  1-13. — ^By  this  law  the  Lord  had  a  right 
to  aU  the  first-bom.  In  the  place  of  these  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  take  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  first- 
bom  of  all  the  tribes.  Thus  the  Levites  served  at 
the  tabernacle,  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  all  the 
tribes.  r^w38.— "The  tithe  of  the  tithes."  The 
tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  fields  were  brought  to 
the  Levites.  Out  of  these  tithes,  a  tenth  part  was 
given  to  the  priests.  This  is  called  "  the  tithe  of  the 
tithes."     This  law  is  found  in  iVwrn.  xviii.  26. 

(d.J  Verse  39. — "  We  will  not  forsake  the  house  of 
our  Oody — ^This  was  a  resolution  worthy  of  men  of 
sound  mind.  Happy  would  the  Jews  have  been,  if 
they  had  been  faithful  in  keeping  a  resolution  dic- 
tated by  truly  grateful  feelings.  The  words  of  the 
resolution  do  suggest  many  profitable  subjects  for 
consideration.     What  are  these? 

a.  The  house  of  God  is  the  church  of  God.  He 
dwells  in  his  church. 

b.  Tme  believers  form  the  family  of  God  in  hia 
house — ^the  church. 

The  family  is  composed  of,  1.  Fathers  and  mo- 
thers. 2.  Yoimg  persons.  3.  Little  children.  And 
4.  Servants. 

c.  The  ministers  of  the  word  of  God  are  the 
officers  and  overseers  of  this  house  and  family. 

d.  The  worship  of  God  is  the  grand  employ- 
ment  of  this  family. 

e.  The  ordinances  of  God  are  the  food  of  the 
members  of  this  f  wnily,  or  the  means  of  their  spiritual 

support.  -    1    . 

/.  They  who  do  not  forsake  the  house  of  their 
God  are  the  people  who — 1,  Continue  in  the  faith; 
2,  Who  grow  in  grace;  3,  Who  labour  in  the  vineyard; 
4,  Who  bring  forth  fruit;  5,  Who  conscientiously 
attend  all  the  ordinances;  and  6,  Who  take  care  that 
the  offerings  of  the  house  of  God  shall  bo  duly  made, 
providing  for  those  who  labour  in  the  woi-d  and 
doctrine.— i>r.  A.  Clarke, 

The  address  to  the  reader  is  worthy  of  grave  re- 
flection. "Beader — 1.  Art  thou  of  this  house?  2. 
Art  thou  in  this  house ?  3.  To  what  part  of  the  family 
dost  thou  belong  ?  4.  Art  thou  still  an  infant  in  this 
house  ?  5.  Dost  thou  attend  the  ordinances  of  this 
house  ?  6.  Hast  thou  forsaken  this  house  ?  These 
questions  are  of  great  importance.    Answer  them  as 

in  the  sight  of  God." 
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(e.)  Verse  34:  "  W9  east  hU  for  the  wood  offering" 
These  words  require  some  explanation.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  wood  offering  under  the  law. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  Nethenims  to  procure  the 
wood.  Hence  they  were  called  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  the  congregation.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Gibeonites  had  been  appointed  to  this  office. 
Perhaps  after  the  captivity  few  Nethenims  could  be 
found.  They  might  feel  themselves  better  circum- 
stanced in  Babylon  than  they  could  hope  to  be  in  Israel, 
where,  for  many  generations,  they  had  been  in  a  state 
of  slavery  under  the  Jews.  The  few  Nethenims  who 
may  have  accompanied  the  Jews,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Jews  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Nethenims,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 
of  water.  "  Therefore,  we  cast  lots  for  the  wood 
offering,"  not  toho  should  furnish  the  wood,  but  what 
elaes  or  dietriet  should  furnish  it  at  a  particular  time 
of  the  year,  so  that  there  should  be  a  constant  supply. 
Perhaps  each  district  supplied  the  wood  for  one 
month.  Perhaps  one  year  was  the  period  during 
which  each  district  brought  its  supply  of  wood  to  the 
temple.  The  Levites  cut  the  wood  and  stacked  it. 
The  Levites  delivered  the  wood,  as  it  was  required, 
to  the  priests,  whose  business  it  was  to  lay  it  upon  tiie 
altar.  The  districts,  in  succession,  year  after  year, 
brought  the  wood  to  the  temple.  The  day  on  which 
the  wood  was  brought  became  a  great  day,  and  was 
constituted  a  feast  day,  called  by  Josephus  ^ 
vXjoifiopia,  The  carrying  of  the  wood. — Joe  de  ^eU. 
Ind.  Ub,  ii.  cap.  17,  sect.  6.  This  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  writings.  Then  there  was  no 
need  for  such  an  institution,  as  the  Gibeonites  (who 
were  the  Nethenims*)  were  sufficiently  numerous. — 
See  Dr.  A,  Clarke, 

fJ.J  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  b.o. 
445.  1.  The  rulers  of  the  people  dwelt  at  Jerusalem. 
The  rest  of  the  people  cast  lots  to  brins  one  of  ten  to 
dwell  in  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  and  nine  parts  to 
dweU  in  other  cities.  The  tenth  of  the  country  people 
was  the  supply  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem. 
The  tenth  was  chosen  by  lot,  so  that  no  discontent 
could  arise  from  the  appointment  by  election.  The 
people  blessed  all  the  men  who  willingly  offered 
themselves  to  dwell  at  [or  in]  Jerusalem.  At  Jeru- 
salem dwelt  the  chief  of  the  province.  But  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  dwelt  every  one  in  his  possession  in 
their  cities — ^Israel,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and 
theNathenims,  and  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants. 

2.  Verses  4-36  contain  an  account  of  persons  and  of 
their  places  of  residence.  The  chapter  ends  with  the 
words :  ' '  And  of  the  Levites  were  divisions  in  Judah 
and  in  Benjamin."  The  Levites  had  their  divisions  in 
Judah  and  in  Benj  amin.  This  is  the  probable  meaning 
of  these  words.  The  8yriao  eaye,  ^*  They  had  the  hoSf 
of  Judah  and  Benfamin,^*  which  is  not  likely,  '*  That  the 
people  would  make  (as  every  one  felt  divinely  ir\fluenoedJ 
the  best  provision  for  Gkni's  work,  and  for  all  those 
engaged  in  Gt>d's  work,  is  a  very  natural  supposition. 
This  provision  could  not  be  very  great,  as  the  com- 
plete service  was  not  yet  estabHshed,  and  the  Levites 
themselves  were  few  in  number/' — See  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 
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3.  The  following  cities  are  unknown — 1,  Joshua, 
in  no  other  place  mentioned ;  2,  Mekonah ;  3,  Geba, 
probably  the  same  as  Gibeah  of  Saul ;  4,  Ananiab, 
unknown;  5,  Hadid,  unknown;  6,  Nehallat,  un- 
known, Lod  and  Ono.  These  towns  were  built  by 
the  sons  of  Elpaal.  1st  Chron,  viii.  12:  ^' The  sons 
of  Elpaal:  Eher  and  Misham  and  Shamed,  who  built 
Ono  and  Lod,  with  the  towns  thereof." 

fKJ  The  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  b.o. 
536,  contains  (1.)  an  account  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
Levites,  who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of 
Shealtiel,  and  with  Joshua.  The  Septuagint  omits 
verse  3,  '^  Shemaiah  and  Jehuirib  and  Jedaiah. 
The  Septuagint  omits  verses  4,  5,  6,  9,  37,  38,  39,  40, 
4 1 .  The  Septuagint  retains  Sh6caniah,  ver .  1 4.  The 
Arabic  omitis  verses  1-26,  and  29.  Therefore  the 
Arabic  omits  twenty-seven  verses  of  this  chapter. 

2.  In  verse  13,  mention  is  made  of  Ezra.  He  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  same  Ezra  who  came  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  tune  of  Cyrus,  in  compajiy  with 
ZerubbabeL  If  this  were  the  same  Ezra,  he  must  have 
been,  at  this  time,  one  hundred  years  of  SLge,  This 
is  not  improbable.  The  Jews  acknowledged  Ezra  as 
a  second  Moses.  Each  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Nehemiah  must  have  been  a  very  old  man 
when  he  died. 

3.  The  dedication  of  the  wall  is  mentioned,  ver.  27: 
'^And,  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
they  sought  the  Levites  out  of  aU  these  places,  to 
keep  the  dedication  with  gladness,  both  with  thanks- 
givings, and  with  singing,  with  cymbals,  psalteries, 
and  harps."  The  services  of  the  dedication  may  have 
consisted  of  solemn  processions  of  aU  persons  of  all 
classes,  with  music  accompanying  the  singers,  with 
solemn  thanksgiving  to  God,  who  had  enabled  them  to 
finish  their  national  work.  They  may  have  prayed 
also  that  as  they  had  dedicated  the  city  to  God,  he 
might  take  it  [the  dty]  into  his  care,  and  defend  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  against  all  enemies. 

4.  The  aiv^ients,  heathens,  consecrated  their  cities 
to  the  gods.  Their  walls  were  especially  sacred  in 
the  estimation  of  the  citizens.  Komulus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Borne.  Bomulus  and  Bemus 
(brothers — ^twins)  contested  the  honour  of  giving  a 
name  to  their  intended  city,  and  agreed  to  submit  to 
a  flight  of  birds.  One  brother  went  to  the  top  of  the 
Mount  Palatinus,  the  other  to  that  of  Mount  Aven* 
tinus.  Bomulus  saw  twelve  birds ;  Bemus  saw  only 
six  birds.  Bomulus  took  the  command,  according  to 
agreement.  Ovid  describes  the  ceremonies  used  upon 
tms  occasion:*^ 

Apia  dies  l«gitur,  qua  moB&la  ilgnet  aratro  j 

Sacra  Falu  suberant ;  inde  movetor  opiu. 
Foisa  fit  ad  Bolidum  ;  froges  laduntor  ia.  ima^ 

£t  de  vidno  terra  petita  solo. 
FoBsa  repletur  homo  plennque  imponitnr  ara  | 

Et  novns  aocenso  fungitur  igne  fooua. 
Inde  premens  stiyain  deeignat  moesiia  buIco  i 

Alba  jugom  niveo  cum  bove  vaoca  tolit. 
Vox  f  uit  haec  regis  :  Condenti,  Jupiter,  urbem, 

£t  genitor  Mavors,  Vestaque  mater,  ades ; 
Quosque  pium  est  adhibere  deos,  advertite  ounoti  | 

Aofpidboi  Tofaii  hoo  mihi  suxyal  opoi* 
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Longs  ait  hoio  ataa,  domiiUBqiio  potentift  term ; 

Sitque  sub  hao  oriens  ooddanaqiie  dies. 
Ele  precabatur ;  tonitm  dedit  omina  lasyo 

Jupiter,  et  l»yo  f  olmina  miBsa  polo. 

Ovid.  FatU,  lib.  iv.  819-84 

A  fit  day  is  chosen  [The  agreement  was  made 
between  the  brothers  Komulus  and  Itemns.    They 
bound  themselves  to  submit  to  the  omen  by  birds]  in 
which  he  may  mark  the  walls  [the  fortified  walls — 
moenia]  by  the  plough.     [AU  which  foUows  was  done 
in  aceordanee  with  the  Mituahetic  Books  of  the  JEtruscane. 
A  deep  fad  eolidumj  round  pit  was  du^  in  the  future 
eomitium.     This  pit  was  eaUed  Mundus,    Into  it  was 
thrown  a  portion  of  oM  necessary  natural  productions,  and 
each  person  cast  into  it  a  little  of  the  earth  of  his  native 
country.    From  this,  as  a  centre,  the  circuit  of  the  city 
was  described. — Plutarch,  Bom.  U.  [KeighUey,  a.d.  1 833.  J 
The  Festivals  of  Pales  [edUed  PaHlia.    JPales  was  the 
goddess  of  shepherds  and  of  pastures  among  the  Bomans. 
She  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity  at  Borne.    Rer 
festivities,  eaUed  FaliUa,  were  celebrated  the  very  day  on 
which  Bomuhu  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Borne.— Firg.,   Geor.  Hi.,  294;  Ovid,  Fasti  iv.  819.] 
The  [sacra]  Festivals  of  JPales  **  were  on"  (suberant). 
From  that  date  (inde)  the  work  (of  the  foundation  of 
Bome)  is  commenced  (movetur),  or  is  imdertaken. 
A  foBs  (fossa)  is  made  deeply  (ad  solidam).    Fruits 
are  thrown  into  the  lowest  (ima)  [part  of  the  foss  or 
pit],  and  [there  is  also  thrown  in]  earth  sought  (or 
fetched)  m>m  the  neighbouring  ground  (de  vicino 
solo).    The  foss  is  filled  with  himie  Hiumo,  i.e.  earthV 
and  an  altar  is  placed  upon  it  when  full  (pleno). 
And  the  new  hearth  discharges  the  kindled  fire. 
[^Finditur  is  in  most  of  the  old  MSS.  which  Qeirig  re- 
ceived.   Finditur  means — is  cleft.     The  meaning  is — the 
altar  is  deft  asunder  by  the  kindled  fire].    And  pressinff 
the  plough-handle  (stivam)  he  marks  out  (designa^ 
the  walls  (mcenia — ^fortifications,  or  fortified  walls) 
by  a  furrow  (sulcoV    A  white  heifer,  with  a  snow- 
white  bull,  carried  (or  bare)  the  yoke.    This  was  the 
voice  of  the  king:  **  0,  Jupiter,  and  Father  Mars, 
and  Mother  Vesta,  be  present  (ades)  to  hirn  who 
builds  (or  founds— -condenti)  the  city,  and  whatever 
ffods  it  is  the  duty  of  piety  (pium  est)  to  call  to  aid 
(adhibere)."    All  attend  (advertite  cuncti).    May  this 
work  rise  for  me—"  auspicibus  vobis" — *'Te  oeing 
3ny  leaders  in  the  business."    (Under  your  auspices, 
is  an  ordinary  paraphrase).    May  this  city  have  long 
age,  and  the  power  of  the  queen  of  the  earth.    [The 
best  MSS*  read  domitSB ;  then  the  meaning  is,  "  and 
the  power  over  the  subdued  earth"].     ''And  (sub 
hao  [urbe])  in  this  city  let  there  be  the  risine  and  the 
setting  day."    [That  is,  let  the  eastern  ana  western 
parts  of  the  world  be  under  the  dominion  of  Bome]. 
He  prayed,  or  was  praying,  with  thunder  on  the  Idtt 
(tomtru  laovo).    The  left  has  been  considered  adverse. 
The  right  has  been  considered  prosperous.    Thunder 
on  the  left  is  understood  in  this  passage  to  give 
favourable  or  prosperous  omens.     ''Ledva  fulmina 
prospera  existimantur,  quoniam  keva  parte  mundi 
ortus  est." — FUn  N.  H.  ii.  53-65.    Elsewhere  he  says, 
<<  Fulmina  Iwva  prospera,  quia  sacrificantis  vel  pro- 


cantis  latis  kevum  dextrum  est  ejus  qui  postulata 
largitur."  ''  Thunderings  on  the  1^  are  estmiated  as 
prosperous,  since  [tonitrus — the  thunder,  ortus 
est— has  arisen]  it  has  arisen  in  the  left  part  of  the 
world."  He,  lAvy,  says  elsewhere:  ''Thunderings 
on  the  left,  or  1^  thunderings  (fulmina  IsDva),  are 

Erosperous,  because  the  left  side  of  the  person  sacri- 
cing  or  praying  is  the  right  side  of  him  who  bestows 
the  Sii^  sought  for  in  prayer  (postulata)." 

6.  The  last  verse  of  this  twelftn  chapter  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  performance  of  a  duty  under  the  old 
covenant  dispensation.  Yer.  47 :  "  And  aU  Israel, 
in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  (b.o.  636),  and  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah  (b.o.  446),  gave  the  portions  of  the 
singers,  and  of  the  porters,  every  day  his  portion, 
wd  they  sanctified  holy  things  unto  the  Levites,  and 
the  Levites  sanctified  them  imto  the  children  of 
Aaron."  This  may  refer  principally  to  the  tithes 
which  the  people  brought  to  the  Levites.  The  tithe, 
or  tenth  of  these  tithes,  the  Levites  gave  to  the  priests. 
The  presenting  of  these  tithes  is  termed  sanctifying 
them,  which  means  dedicating  them  to  those  sacred  or 
ecclesiastical  uses  for  which  they  were  designed. 
This  is  a  very  general  meaning  of  the  word  sanctify 
in  Holy  Scripture. 

fZ.J  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah^ 
B.o.  446,  is  a  continuation  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  as 
the  thirteenth  chapter  commences  with  the  words, 
"  On  that  day,"  and  then  relates  the  conclusion  of 
that  day's  proceedings. 

1.  They  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses,  in  the  audience  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  book  was  found  written  that 
"the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should  not  come 
into  the  conaregation  of  Gk)d  for  ever." — Deut.  xxxi. 
11-12.  In  uie  tenth  verse,  JDeut.  xxxL.,  "  Moses  com- 
manded them,  saying.  At  the  end  of  every  seven 
years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabemades."  Ver.  11:  "When  all 
Inael  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  Ood  in 
the  place  which  he  shall  dioose,  thou  shalt  read  this 
law  before  aU  Israel  in  their  hearing."  Yer.  12: 
"  Oather  the  people  together,  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  thy  stranger  who  is  within  thy  gates,  that 
they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  leam,  and  fear  the 
Lord  your  Ood,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this 
law."  This  is  the  authority  for  reading.  Theauthorily 
for  the  expulsion  from  the  congregation  of  God,  affect- 
ing the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite,  is  written  in  Deut. 
xsoii.  3:  "An  Ammonite  and  Moabite  shall  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ;  even  to  their 
tenth  generation  shaU  they  not  enter  into  the  oongre* 
gation  of  the  Lord  for  ever."  De^.  xxiii.  1-2,  con- 
tain the  law  for  exclusion  from  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord,  (1)  of  men  whose  private  members  have 
been  wounded  or  cut  ofif;  and  (2)  of  bastards,  even 
to  the  tenth  generation.  In  2nd  Kings  xxiii.  1-2,  the 
good  king  Josiah  is  described  as  obeying  the  law  of 
Moses!  Jkut.  xxxi.  He  gathered  unto  him  aU  the 
elders  of  Judah  and  of  Jerusalem ;  all  went  up  with 
the  king,  both  smiJl  and  great,  all  ranks  of  people  in 
church  and  state,  "  And  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the 
words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant^  which  was  found 
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in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  book  of  Deuteronomy 
is  thus  ascertained  to  Lo  the  book  commanded  by 
Moses  (prophetically)  to  be  read  by  the  kings  of  his 
people,  and  the  book  read  by  Josiah  and  by  Nehe- 
miah. — Josiah  B.C.  624.  Nehemiah  B.C.  445.  The 
interval  from  Josiah  to  Nehemiah  is  179  years.  The 
reason  for  their  punishment  is  given,  **  Because  they 
met  not  the  children  of  Israel  with  bread  and  with 
water,  but  hired  Balaam  against  them,  that  he  should 
curse  them.  Howbeit  our  God  turned  the  curse  into 
a  blessing. '  *  When  they  heard  the  law  they  separated 
the  mixed  multitude  from  Israel.  Before  this,  Elia- 
shib,  the  priest,  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  chamber 
01  the  house  of  our  God,  was  allied  unto  Tobiah. 
Eliashib  had  prepared  for  Tobiah  a  great  chamber. 
He  had  thus  converted  into  a  private  apartment  for 
Tobiah  a  chamber  which  had  been  before  devoted  to 
the  sacred  purpose  of  a  store  house,  or  store  chamber, 
for  meat  o^'erings,  frankincense,  vessels,  tithes  of  the 
com,  new  wine,  oil,  which  was  commanded  to  be 
given  to  the  Levites,  and  to  the  singers,  and  to  the 
porters,  and  f urther^f or  the  offerings  of  the  priests. — 
Verses  1-5. 

2.  Nehemiah  writes,  ver.  5 :  "  But  in  aU  this  time 
was  not  I  at  Jerusalem ;  for  in  the  two-and-thirtieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Babylon,  came  I  unto  the 
king,  and  after  certain  days  obtained  I  leave  of  the 
king."  B.C.  534.  "  And  I  come  to  Jerusalem,  and 
understood  the  evil  which  Eliashib  did  for  Tobiah,  in  - 

Ereparing  for  In'm  a  chamber  in  the  courts  of  the 
ouse  of  God."  "And  it  grieved  me  sore."  The 
household  stuff  of  Tobiah  was  removed  from  the 
chamber.  The  chamber  was  cleansed.  The  former 
goods  of  the  sanctuary,  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
God,  with  the  meat  offering  and  the  frankincense,  were 
restored  to  the  chamber. — ^Verses  6-9. 

3.  Yerse  1 . — On  that  day,  *'  I  am  quite  of  Calmet's 
mind  that  the  transactions  dictated  in  this  chapter 
did  not  immediately  succeed  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  most  likely  that  when  this 
dedication  was  ended,  Nehemiah  returned  to  Babylon, 
as  himself  particularly  marks,  verse  6,  for  he  re- 
turned in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes ;  and 
then,  after  certain  days,  supposed  to  be  about  the 
term  of  one  year,  he  got  leave  to  return  to  Jerustdem 
to  see  how  matters  were  conducted;  and  there  he 
found  the  evils  which  he  mentions  in  this  chapter, 
and  wliich  he  redressed  in  the  mamier  wbich 
himseK  describes." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

The  date  of  the  sixth  is  twelve  years  later  than  the 
date  of  the  first  five  verses.  All  things  related  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  after  the  fifth  verse,  must  have 
happened  after  Nehemiuh's  return.  Whether  the 
first  five  verses  contain  an  account  of  what  evil  things 
had  been  committed  in  Nehemiah's  absence,  and  the 
reformation  effected  by  Nehemiah  after  his  return, 
and  that  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the  audience  of 
the  people  was  a  new  service,  may  be  a  question. 
The  first  five  verses  are  an  introduction  to  the  things 
related  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  and  appear  to  have 
an  immediate  reference  to  the  former  chapter,  and  a 
r^erence  to  the  things  done  twelve  yeara  afterwards, 
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and  related  by  Nehemiah  in  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years.  Nehemiah 
may  have  written  these  first  five  verses  as  a  connecting 
link  to  imite  the  twelfth  chapter  with  the  thii-teenth, 
and  to  have  intended  these  five  verses  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 

4.  The  twelve  years*  absence  of  Nehemiah  had 
been  injurious  to  flie  interests  of  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line amongst  both  priests  and  people,  1 .  The  Levites 
had  not  received  their  portions.  The  Levites  and  the 
singers  who  did  the  work,  and  had  no  pay,  wero 
compelled  to  flee,  **  every  one  to  liis  field."  Nehe- 
miah inquired  of  the  rulers, '  *  Why  is  the  house  of  God 
forsaken  ?  "  "  And  I  gathered  them  together,  and  sot 
them  in  their  place."  Then  all  Judada  brought  the 
tithe  of  com,  and  new  vrine,  and  oil,  into  the  trea- 
suries. Nehemiah  appointed  treasurers  over  the 
treasuries:  (1)  Shelemiah,  the  priest;  (2)  Zadok, 
the  scribe;  (3)  and  of  the  Levites,  Pedamh;  then  (4), 
Hanan,  the  son  of  Zacur,  the  son  of  Mattaniah.  For 
they  were  coimted  faithful.  Their  office  was  to  distri- 
bute to  their  brethren.  Nehemiah  concludes  this 
narrative  by  a  prayer,  ver.  14:  **  Remember  me,  O 
my  God,  concerning  this ;  and  wipe  not  out  my  g-ood 
deeds  which  I  have  done  for  the  house  of  my  5od, 
and  for  the  offices  thereof." 

5.  The  violation  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  its 
observance,  as  a  reformation,  are  related  in  verses 
15-22,  inclusive.  The  violation  of  the  Sabbath  day 
is  described  by  Nehemiah  thus:  **  In  those  days  saw 
I  in  Judah  some  treading  wine  presses  on  the  Sab- 
bath, bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses.  I  saw 
also  wine,  grapes,  figs,  and  aU  manner  of  burdens, 
which  they  brought  into  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath 
day;  and  I  testified  against  them  in  the  day 
wherein  they  sold  victuals."  Nehemiah  thus  des- 
cribes the  men  of  Tyre,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
carrying  on  their  trade  of  fish  selling.  The  Tyrians 
brought  fish  and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold 
imto  the  children  of  Judah,  and  to  aU  (customers) 
in  Jerusalem.  Nehemiah  contended  with  the 
nobles,  asking  them,  **  What  evil  thing  is  this  which 
ye  do?  and  profane  the  Sabbath  day?"  He  reminded 
them  of  the  sins  of  their  fathers  and  of  the  evils  which 
God  sent  upon  them  and  upon  "this  city."  And  that 
they  were  bringing  more  wrath  upon  Israel  by  prof  an- 
in  g  the  Sabbath.  Nehemiah  commanded  that  the  gates 
of  the  city,  Jerusalem,  should  be  shut,  when  the  aark- 
noss  of  eveninc:  came  on,  before  the  Sabbath,  and 
charged  that  tlicbe  gates  should  not  be  opened  till 
after  the  Sabbath.  Ho  set  some  of  his  sei'vants  at 
the  gate  to  watch  "  that  there  should  be  no  burden 
brought  in  on  the  Sabbath  day."  Thus  the  sellers 
and  merchants  were  lodged  without  Jeiousalem  once 
or  twice.  He  spake  to  these  sellers  and  merchants, 
asking  them  wby  they  lodged  outside  the  city,  **  about 
the  wall?"  He tlireatened them :  *^Hyedo8oagain^ 
I  will  lay  hands  upon  you."  "  From  that  time  forth 
they  came  no  more  upon  the  Sabbath."  He  com- 
manded the  Levites  to  cleanse  themselves,  to  keep 
the  gates,  to  sanctify  (to  keep  holy)  the  Sabbath  day. 
He  then  prayed  to  Cfod,  ''  Itemember,  0  my  God, 
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concerning  this  also,  and  spare  me  according  to  the 
greatness  of  thy  mercy."  The  sellers  and  merchants 
exposed  their  wares  for  sale  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  Nehemiah  had  shut  the  gates  against  them. 
He  determined  to  remove  them,  and,  therefore,  com- 
manded them,  with  a  threat,  to  absent  themselves  on 
the  Sabbath  days. 

6.  Reformation  of  marriages,  and  of  other  abuses,  is 
related  in  verses  23  to  31,  inclusive.  Nehemiah  saw 
that  Jews  had  married  wives  of  (1)  Ashdod  (Philis- 
tines), (2)  of  Ammon,  and  (3)  of  Moab.  Their 
children  ^ake  half  in  the  speeches  of  Ashdod,  and 
could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but  (could 
speak)  according  to  the  language  of  each  people. 
Nehemiah  represents  himself  as  very  zealous,  but 
certcunly  as  not  worthy  of  imitation  in  his  mode  of 
reasoning  with  his  brethren.  '^I  contended  with 
them,  I  cursed  them,  I  plucked  off  their  hair  and 
made  them  swear  by  God,  Te  shall  not  give  your 
daughters  unto  their  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters 
unto  your  eons,  or  for  yourselves."  He  warned 
them  of  the  evil  consequences  of  such  marriages,  by 
reminding  them  that  by  means  of  such  marriages, 
Solomon,  like  to  whom  was  no  king,  who  was  beloved 
of  his  Gk)d,  did  sin  against  the  Lord.  **  Even  this 
Solomon  did  outlandish  women  cause  to  sin."  He 
warned  and  exhorted  them  not  to  sin  in  this  manner. 
One  of  liie  sons  of  Joiada,  the  son  of  Eliashib,  the 
high-priest,  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat,  the  Ho- 
ronite  (Horonaim,  a  town  of  Moab),  ^'therefore,  I 
chased  him  '^/rom  itw."  Then  Nehemiah  prays  to  God, 
''Hemember  them,  Omy  God,  because  they  have 
defiled  the  priesthood,  and  the  covenant  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  of  the  Levites." — Verse  29.  NehemiiJi 
concludes  his  account  of  his  work  in  Jerusalem  by 
stating  that  he  cleansed  them  from  all  strangers; 
that  ne  appointed  wards  of  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  every  one  in  his  business;  and  for  the  wood 
offering,  at  the  times  appointed,  and  for  the  first 
fruits.  "Eemember  me,  Omy  God, for ^ood,^^ — ^b.o. 
434.    Thus  ends  the  book  of  Nehemiah. 

7.  The  Jews  speak  of  Nehemiah  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  their  nation.  His  love  for  his 
oountiy  proved  itself  by  actions  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  dbtablished  his  character  for  the  most 
disinterested  patriotism.  He  was  a  captive  in  Ba- 
bylon. Yet,  nis  character  was  so  high  that  the  king 
of  Persia,  Artaxerxes,  appointed  mm  to  the  most 
confidential  ofB.ce  in  his  court.  He  was  rich  in  the 
court  of  his  sovereign,  and  had  every  temporal  mercy 
which  a  gracious  Gk>d  could  bestow.  The  report  of 
his  countranen,  made  to  him  in  Babylon,  so  affected 
Mm,  that  he  lost  aU  happiness  in  ms  office,  and  he 
determined  to  sacrifise  ease  and  riches  for  the  refor- 
mation of  manners  in  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  re- 
building of  her  walls.  His  sovereign  permitted  hiTn 
to  visit  Jerusalem  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  ciiy  and  of  the  people. 
Mis  industry  and  self-sacrifice  were  crowned  oy  suc- 
cess. He  has  been  considered  by  several  as  an  ex- 
pressive type  of  Jesus  Christ.  Many  parallels  have 
been  shewn  in  their  lives  and  conduct.    The  books 


of  Ezra  and  of  Nehemiah  have  been  considered  as 
but  one  book.  The  Syriac  version  ends  thus: — 
"The  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  the  scribe,  in  which 
are  contained  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  verses."  Here  Ezra  is  named  as  the  author  of 
the  two  books  united. — l>r.  Adam  Clarke. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I.  The  Book  of  Usther.  b.o.  521.  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  the  Persian  king,  Xerxes,  who  invaded 
Greece,  was  the  Persian  king  named  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  If  dates  be  referred  to,  Xerxes  must  have 
lived  long  after  the  date  of  the  story  of  lather. 
An  account  of  Xerxes  is  thus  given  in  Griffin^ s  Cycle- 
podia  of  Biography:  "Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  was 
the  son  of  Darius,  and  of  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  b.o.  485,  to  me  prejudice  of 
his  elder  brother,  Artazabanes.  Four  years  pre- 
viously the  forces  of  Darius  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  under  Miltiades,  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  the  interval  had  been  passed  in  preparing 
for  a  second  expedition.  These  preparations  ierxes 
conducted  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  almost  incredible, 
and  in  the  spring,  b.o.  480,  he  commenced  his  march 
from  Sardis.  His  army  consisted  of  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  ( 1,700,000 )  foot,  and  80,000 
(eighty  thousand)  horse,  besides  camels,  chariots,  and 
shipsof  war.  *  *  Undisciplined  crowds  attended  the  army 
to  ministertotheirnecessities."  Theirvariedcostumes, 
the  silver  and  gilded  tents,  the  standards,  the  costly 
armour,  and  the  variety  of  national  weapons,  must 
have  formed  a  scene  bewildering  to  the  imagination. 
Some  leading  politicians  in  Greece  were  in  league 
with  the  Persian  court.  Leonidas  defended  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae  (7th  August,  b.o.  480).  Themistocles, 
during  this  delay,  succeeded  in  rallying  his  country- 
men, and,  having  created  a  navy,  defeated  Xerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  This  great  battle  took  place 
in  the  first  year  of  the  expedition,  b.o.  480.  Mar- 
donius  formed  out  of  the  defeated  forces  iJie  best 
army  he  could  form.  But  in  the  following  year  the 
Greeks  defeated  this  army.  Xerxes  was  assassinated 
by  Artabanus,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  his  court, 
who  aspired  to  found  a  new  dynasiy  (pronounced 
din-ast-ee)  in  Persia,  b.o.  465  (four  hundred  and 
sixty-five).  Zempriere's  Dictionary  gives  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Xerxes,  b.o,  464  (four  himdred  and 
sixiy-four).  Xerxes  has  been  represented  by  Hero- 
dotus as  comely  in  person  and  of  tall  stature.  Justin 
states  that  the  army  which  invaded  Greece  was  with- 
out a  head. 

(1)  Cyrus,  (2)  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  (3)  Xerxes, 
the  son  of  Darius  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  are  the  three  Persian  kin^,  in  succession,  who 
ruled  the  Assyrian  dominions  which  Cyrus  and  Darius 
had  conquered.  Cyrus  and  Darius  invaded  and  con- 
queredBabylon,  b.o.  536.  Cyrus  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Fomlrus,  queen  of  the  Massagcta),  and  was  defeated. 
The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  a  pre- 
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Cur  me  qnerStis  ezanimas  tois  t 

Nee  DIb  amicnm  eet,  nee  mihi,  te  priuB 
OUre  Mecsenas,  meamm 
Grande  decus  calnmenque  rerom 

Ah  1  te  men  si  partem  anime  rapit 

Matnrior  vis,  quid  moror  altera  ? 

Nee  cams  9qii%  nee  supersteB 
Integer. 

Why  do  you  render  me  lifeless  (ezaniinas)  by  your 
plaintiye  expressions  (qnerelis)?  It  is  a  Menmy  act 
(amicnm  est)  neither  to  the  gods  nor  to  me,  that  yon 
should  die  before  me.  Meceonas,  the  great  ornament 
and  (columen)  chief  prop  or  support  of  my  affairs 
(mearum  rerum).  Ah!  if  a  more  mature  (maturior) 
violence  or  force  (vis)  take  away  (rapit)  you,  part  of 
my  life  (animse),  why  do  I,  the  other  part,  delay? 
neither  equally  dear,  nor  remaining  entire  (integer). 

Why  will  Mecsnas  thus  complain/ 
And  kiU  me  with  the  nnldndly  strain  T 
Nor  can  the  gods  nor  I  consent 
That  yon,  my  life's  great  ornament, 
Shonld  sink  mitimely  to  the  tomb^ 
While  I  smrive  the  fatal  doom. 
Shonld  yon,  alas  !  be  snatched  away, 
Wherefore,  ah !  wherefore  shonld  I  stay  ; 
My  valne  lost,  no  longer  whole, 
And  bnt  possessing  half  my  sonl  7 

Francis  (A.Db  1748). 

This  most  refoied  in  composition  of  all  the  poets  of 
the  celebrated  literary  age  of  Augustus,  tms  man 
who  teaches  in  his  art  of  poetry  all  the  learning  and 
genius  of  Aristotle  on  the  same  subject,  was  the  slave 
of  the  appetites  of  fallen  humanity.  Yet  we  must 
receive  his  ode  to  his  slave  as  a  proof  that  at  the  board 
he  desired  to  see  his  friends  entertained  with  festive 
appointments  dictated  by  decency  and  sobriety.  He 
tnus  addresses  his  slave  {Od.  Lib.  L  38. 1) : — 

Persioos  odL  puer,  adparatus  ; 
Displioent  nexse  philyra  corons ; 
Mitte  sectail  roea  qno  looomm 

Sera  moretnr. 
Simplid  myrto  idhil  adlabores 
Sedulus  oune  ;  neqne  te  ministrom 
Dedecet  myrtua.  neqne  me  snb  art6 

Yite  bibenteuL 

Slave,  I  hate  Persian  appointments  (adparatus). 
Crowns  or  chaplets  (coronse)  entwined  (nexaa)  witn 
the  linden  tree  (Philyra — <l>i\vpa — Grk.)  displeases 
me.  Cmit  to  inquire  (mitte  sectari)  in  what  place 
(quo  locorum — i.e,  in  quo  loco  locorum)  the  late  rose 
may  delay  (moretur). 

Sedulous  of  care — (sedulus  cursB,  may  apply,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  either  to  Horace  mm  self  or  to 
his  slave;  sedulous  means  diligent,  careful,  pains- 
taking)— add  no  labour  (nihil  adlabores)  to  the  simple 
myrtle.  The  myrtle  misbecomes,  or  disgraces, 
(dedecet)  neither  you,  the  servant  (ministrum),  nor 
me  drinking  under  the  dense  (arctuor  artu,  sub  denso 
umbraculo  e  vitibus  contezto),  under  a  dense  awning 
woven  together  (contexto)  by  the  vines  (Bovring) : — 

I  tell  thee,  slave,  that  I  detest 
The  grandenr  of  a  Persian  feast. 

Not  for  me  the  linden's  rind 

Shall  the  fiow'iy  ohaplet  bind ; 
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Then  search  not  where  the  enrioas  rose^ 
Beyond  his  season  loitering  grows ; 

But  beneath  the  mantling  vine 

While  I  quaff  the  flowing  wine, 
The  myrtle's  wreath  shall  crown  oor  brows, 
While  you  shall  wait^  and  I  canmseL 

Fnmeis  {ASk  1743). 

The  word  carouse  was  forced  upon  Mr.  Francis  by 
the  necessity  of  the  rhyme.  Brows  required  carouse. 
The  sense  is  spoiled.  Horace  wab  advocating  tem- 
perance, simphcity  of  siyle  in  entertainments,  and 
the  sober  enjoyment  of  an  enlightened  and  refined 
hospitality. 

verse  8 :  "  The  drinking  was  according  to  the  law; 
none  did  compel.''  The  drinking  was  according  to 
every  man's  pleasure. 

''Among  the  Greeks  every  man  was  obliged  to 
keep  the  round  or  leave  the  company.  Hence  the 
proverb,  H  iroOt  rf  airtOi — either  drmk,  or  go.  Horace 
refers  to  this,  but  gives  more  license : — 

**  Ante  Lazem  propiiam  vescor  vemasque  prooaoes, 
Pasco  libatis  dapibns.    Ftout  cnique  libido  est^ 
Siccat  inaaquales  calices  oonviva  solutus 
Legibus  insanis,  sen  quis  capit  acria  f ortis 
Pocula,  sen  modids  uvcscit  letinB.    Eigo 
Sermo  oritur  non  de  villis  domibusve  allenis, 
Nee,  male  neo  ne  Lepos  saltet ;  sed  quod  magis  ad  noe 
Fertinet  et  nesdre  nudum  est,  aeitamtis  ;  atmmne 
Diyitiis  homines,  an  sint  virtute  beat!  f 
Quidve  ad  amidtias,  usus  rectum  ne,  trahat  nos  T 
Et  quad  sit  natura  boni,  summumque  quid  ejus  V* 

Hot.  Sot.  Lb.  iL    SaL^  00^7. 

I  dine  before  mine  own  Lares  (household  gods),  and 
I  feed  my  wanton  slaves  upon  the  vian&  which  I 
have  tasted  (libatis  dapibus).  As  each  has  desire^ 
the  unrestrained  guest,  freed  from  mad  laws  (H  iro^c 
1/  airt^i — either  drink  or  go),  quenches  his  thirst  by 
drinking,  (or  dries,  sicca^  unequal  cims,  or  if  any 
strong  guest  take  strong  (pungent,  aona)  cups — (qui 
f ortitnir  potunt  dicnntor  acres  potores,  ut  infni.  Bai. 
ii.  ver.  4,b.  ii.  36 :  Acres  potores — strong  drinkers)— or 
more  gladly  grow  moist  by  moderate  cups  (poculis). 
There&>re  (on  account  of  this  temperance)  conversa- 
tion or  discourse  (senno)  arises  not  about  the  villas  or 
houses  which  belong  to  other  people,  nor  whether  or 
not  Lepos  dance  baSy ;  but  what  more  pertains  to  us, 
and  it  is  an  evil  thing  not  to  know,  we  agitate  (agi- 
tamus,  t.tf.  we  make  the  subject  of  our  conversation), 
whether  men  be  happy  by  riches  or  by  virtue  ?  Or 
what  draws  us  to  fnendi^p,  whether  utilily  (usus) 
or  rectitude  (rectum?  t.^.  self-interest  or  virtue)? 
And  what  is  the  nature  of  good,  and  what  its  sum- 
mum  bonum?  The  count^  mouse  and  the  city 
mouse,  the  fable,  is  then  in^duced  by  one  of  the 
company,  if  any  one  should,  in  his  ignorance  of  this 
world's  affairs — y 

''  Laudat  AreUi  SoUioitas  opes,"  praise  the  anxi- 
ously acquired  and  anxiously  retained  ridies  of 
Arellus.    ^SoUioitas J: — 

"  Thus  fare  my  friends,  and  feed  my  slaves,    - 
Alone  on  what  their  master  leaves. 
Each  person  may  drink,  and  fill 
As  much  or  Uttlie  as  he  will. 
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Exempted  from  the  bedlam  rules 
Of  roaring  prodigals  and  fools ; 
"Whether  in  menry  mood  or  whim« 
He  takes  a  bumper  to  the  brim ; 
Or,  better  pleased  to  let  it  pass, 
Grows  mellow  with  a  scanty  glass. 
Not  this  man's  house,  nor  that's  estate^ 
Becomes  the  subject  of  debate ; 
Nor  whether  Lepos,  the  buffoon. 
Can  dance  or  not  a  riggadoon ; 
But  what  concerns  ns  more,  I  trow, 
And  were  a  scandal  not  to  know, 
If  happiness  consist  in  store 
Of  riches,  or  in  virtue  more ; 
Whether  esteem  or  private  ends 
Direct  us  in  the  choice  of  friends. 
What's  real  good,  without  disgnise^ 
And  where  its  great  perfection  lies." 

FrancUf  (A.D.  1746.) 

m.  B.O.  518.  That  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
JSether  (a)  contains  an  account  of  l3ie  manner  in  which 
the  harem  or  seraglio  of  the  Persian  kingps  was  sup- 
plied. When  the  excitement  caused  by  the  festive 
scones  of  his  palace  had  died  away,  cool  reflection 
induced  the  £ng  to  consult  his  wise  men.  They 
advised,  and  the  king  adopted  their  recommendation. 
The  kiiig  appointed  officers  in  all  the  provinces  of  his 
empire  to  gather  together  all  the  fair  yoxmg  virgins 
unto  the  palace  of  ohushan,  to  the  house  of  the 
women,  unto  the  custody  of  Heeai,  the  king's  cham- 
herlain  ("^e  king's  eunuch,";  the  keeper  of  the 
women.  ^'And  let  the  maiden  who  pleaseth  the 
king  he  queen  instead  of  Yashti."  ''The  thing 
pleased  the  Ung,  and  he  did  so."  In  Shushan  the 
palace  was  a  certain  Jew,  whose  name  was  Mordecai, 
the  son  of  Jair,  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish, 
a  Benjamite  (t.^.  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin),  who  had 
been  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  in  the  captivity 
with  Jeconiah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  had 
carried  away.  He  brought  up  Hadassah,  his  imde's 
daughter  (Esther),  who  was  nis  cousin.  Esther,  or 
Ha£kssah,  was  one  of  the  youn^  virgins  brought  to 
the  kinff's  house,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Hegai,  keeper  of  the  women.  Hegai,  the  eunuch, 
perceived  at  once  the  beauty  of  Esther.  He  appointed 
seven  maidens  from  the  king's  house  to  wait  upon 
her,  and  he  preferred  her  and  her  maids  unto  the 
best  place  of  me  hou^e  of  the  women.  Esther  obeyed 
the  cnarge  of  silence  given  to  her  by  Mordecai.  She 
did  not  shew  her  people  or  her  kindred.  Mordecai 
walked  daily  before  the  women's  house  to  know  how 
Esther  did,  and  what  should  become  of  her. 

(I.)  Twelve  months'  purification  of  the  young 
virs;ins  was  fulfilled,  ''  Six  months  with  oil  of  myrrh, 
and  six  months  witli  sweet  odours,  and  with  other 
things  for  the  purifying  of  the  women."  Each  virgin 
went  to  the  house  of  the  king,  taldng  with  her  from 
the  house  of  the  women  whateoever  she  desired.  She 
went  to  the  king's  house  in  the  evening,  and  in  the 
morning  returned  to  the  second  house  of  the  women, 
to  the  custody  of  Shaashgaz,  the  king's  chamberlain 
(the  king's  eunuch),  who  lept  the  concubines.  ''  She 
came  in  unto  the  king  no*  more,  except  the  king 
delighted  in  her,  and  that  she  was  called  by  name." 


This  account  shews  clearly  the  manner  in  which  the 
harem  or  seraglio— consisting  of  the  king's  (1)  wives, 
and  (2)  concubines,  and  of  (3)  young  virgins — was 
supplied  and  regulated.  In  her  turn  Esther  was  taken 
into  the  king's  house,  in  the  tenth  month,  in  tlie  month 
Tebeth,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  Esther 
won  the  heart  of  Ahasuerus.  ''He  set  the  royid 
crown  upon  her  head,  and  made  her  queen  instead  of 
Yashti."  Then  the  king  made  a  ^eat  feast  unto  all 
his  princes  and  his  servants,  even  Esther's  feast  (or  a 
feast  in  honour  of  Esther),  and  made  a  release  (a  re« 
mission  of  taxes)  to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts 
according  to  the  state  of  the  king.  Tebeth,  the  tenth 
month,  answers  to  the  latter  half  of  our  December 
and  to  the  first  half  of  our  January. 

(c.)  When  the  virgins  were  gathered  together  the 
second  time,  then  Mordecai  sat  in  the  king^s  gato. 
Mordecai  must  have  been  an  officer  waiting,  like  to 
other  officers,  at  the  king's  gate,  to  receive  orders 
from  the  king  upon  public  business.  Had  Mordecai 
been  a  porter  Haman  might  have  dismissed  him. 
Esther  continued  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  her 
kindred  and  of  her  people,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  her  by  Mordecai.  In  these  days  two 
of  the  king's  chamberlains,  Bigthan  and  Teresh, 
conspired  to  "  lay  hands  on  king  Ahasuerus."  Mor- 
decai knew  that  these  men  had  thus  conspired.  He 
informed  Esther,  and  she,  in  Mordecai's  name,  dis- 
closed the  information  to  Ahasuerus.  Inquiiy  was 
made.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered.  Bigthan  and 
Teresh  were  hanged  on  a  tree,  "  And  it  was  written 
in  the  Book  of  ike  Chroniclee  (of  Persia)  before  the 
king." 

IV.  The  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  B.C. 
510.  A  new  scene  is  now  opened,  and  upon  it  is 
introduced  Haman,  the  son  of  Hadadaman,  the 
Agagite,  probably  a  descendant  of  that  Agag,  the 
Amidekite,  spared  by  Saul,  but  destroyed  by  Samuel. 
The  king  advanced  Haman,  and  set  his  seat  above 
all  the  princes  who  were  with  him.  All  the  king's 
servants,  officers,  who  waited  in  the  gate  to  receive 
the  king^s  orders,  bowed  and  reverenced  Haman. 
The  king  had  so  commanded  concerning  Haman. 
But  Mordecai  bowed  not,  nor  did  him  reverence. 
"Nor  did  he  prostrate  himself."  to  refuse  civil 
honour  would  have  been  an  unlawful  act.  It  is  very 
naturally  supposed  that  Mordecai  refused  to  render 
the  divine  honour].  The  king's  servants,  or  officers 
in  the  king's  gate,  said  imto  Mordecai,  "  Why  trans- 

S'essest  thou  the  king's  commandment?"  When 
ordecai  hearkened  not  unto  their  daily  inquiries, 
they  told  Haman,  **  to  see  how  Mordecai* s  matters  would 
stand,**  Mordecai  had  told  them  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
Haman  then  observed  Mordecai,  and  saw  that  he 
bowed  not.  Haman  treated  with  scorn  the  notion  of 
taking  vengeance  upon  the  soHtaiy  Jew  who  had 
offended  him.  His  dignified  station  would  sacrifise 
aU  Jews  "  at  one  fell  swoop."  Haman  decided  what 
was  to  be  his  work  of  vengeance.  He  entered  upon 
the  dangerous  road  of  revenge.  "Vengeance  is 
mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  In  the  first 
month,  thatis,  the  month  Nisan,  answering  to  the  latter 
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part  of  our  March  and  the  firsfc  part  of  our  April,  and 
the  twelfth  year  of  king  Ahasuerus,  they  cast  pur, 
the  lot,  before  Haman  from  day  to  day  [Pur  appears 
to  be  a  Hebrew  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  pari, 
which  signifies  anything  which  happens  fortuitously], 
and  from  month  to  month  to  the  twelfth  month,  that 
is,  the  month  Adar  [(Sore  airoAcrai  ev  fiCa  rjfupa  to  ycvoo* 
'MapSvxavov,  Kal  €rt<r€v  6  Kkrjpoa-  Tcoxra/oa  Kal  SeKarqv 
Tov  fArjvoa-  oa-  €<rrLv  ASap.  So  that  in  one  day  the 
whole  race  of  Mordecai  should  perish,  and  the  lot 
fell  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  which 
answers  to  the  latter  part  of  our  February  and  to  the 
first  part  of  our  March.]  Haman  appealed  to  the 
king  against  the  Hebrew  race  throughout  his  domin- 
ions, and  prayed  for  and  obtained  the  king's  decree 
for  their  destruction.  "  And  the  king  tocSs  his  ring 
from  his  hand  and  gave  it  to  Haman,  the  son  of 
Hadadaman,  the  Agagite,  the  Jews'  enemy."  And 
the  king  said  unto  Haman,  **  The  silver  is  given  to 
thee,  the  people  also,  to  do  with  them  as  it  seemeth 
good  to  thee."  Then  the  scribes  were  summoned. 
They  assembled.  They  obeyed  orders.  They  wrote 
the  king's  decree  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects.  "  In 
the  name  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  it  written,  and  it 
was  sealed  with  the  kind's  ring."  The  posts  carried 
the  letters  into  aU  the  kmg's  provinces,  to  destroy,  to 
kill,  and  to  cause  to  perish  au  Jews,  young  and  old, 
little  children  and  women,  in  one  day,  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  the  month 
of  Adar  [the  latter  half  of  our  February  and  the 
first  half  of  our  March],  and  to  take  the  spoil 
of  them  for  a  prey.  The  copy  of  the  writing  was 
published  to  all  people,  that  they  should  be  ready 
against  that  day.  The  palace  of  Shushan  witnessed 
the  departure  of  the  posts,  and  Haman  sitting  down 
in  company  with  his  sovereign  to  drink.  '*  But  the 
city  Shushan  was  perplexed." 

1.  In  verse  9  Haman  makes  a  promise  to  the  king, 
in  case  of  the  king's  pleasure  to  destroy  the  Jews. 
**  I  will  pay  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  business, 
to  bring  it  into  the  king's  treasuries."  This  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  king's  revenues  would 
lose  by  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  pro- 
mise of  Haman  was  made  to  satisfy  the  king  that  if 
there  was  any  loss  to  the  treasury,  he,  Haman,  would 
fully  make  up  the  loss  or  deficiency  out  of  his  private 
purse.  The  value  of  the  sum,  ten  thousand  talents 
of  silver,  offered  to  the  king  by  Haman,  is  two  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  This  reckoning  is  by  the  Babylonish  talent. 
But  reckoning  by  the  Jewish  talent,  the  sum  is 
more  than  doubled.  JETerodottu  Hb.  vii.  1,  relates  that 
when  Xerxes  went  into  Greece,  Pythius,  the  Lydian, 
had  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver  and  four  millions 
of  gold  darics,  which  coins  imited  amounted  to  five 
miluons  and  a  half  sterling. 

2.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Crassus,  relates  that 
Crassus,  the  Boman  general,  dedicated  the  tenth  of 
"  all  he  had"  to  Hercules,  then  entertained  the 
Koman  people  at  ten  thousand  tables,  then  distri- 
buted to  every  citizen  as  much  com  as  was  sufficient 
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for  three  months,  and  after  all  these  expenses  he  had 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  Koman  talents  remain- 
ing, which  is  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of 
English  money. 

3.  In  those  days  gold  and  silver  were  more  plen- 
tiful than  they  are  at  present.  This  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  annual  revenue  of  Solomon.  He 
had  gold  from  Ophir  at  one  voyage,  four  hundred 
and  mty  talents,  equal  to  three  miUions  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  His  annual 
income  was  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  talents  of  silver, 
equal  to  four  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  English  money. 

4.  Crassus,  mentioned  before,  had  a  landed  estate 
valued  at  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty  and  six  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  f  ourpence. 

5 .  C.  Csecilius  Bidorus,  after  having  lost  much  in  the 
civil  war,  left  by  will  effects  amounting  to  one  million 
forty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  ana  sixiy  pounds. 

6.  Lentulus,  the  Augur,  is  said  to  have  possessed 
no  less  than  three  miUions  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eightpence. 

7.  Apicius  was  worth  more  than  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.  He  spent  in  his 
kitchen  eight  nundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
three  hun<£red  and  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eightpence,  and  finding  that  he  had  no  more 
left  than  eighty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  poimds  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  con- 
sidered it  so  little  for  his  support  that  he  judged  it 
best  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison. 

8.  The  superfluous  furniture  of  M.  Scaurus,  which 
was  burnt  at  Tusculum  [a  town  of  Latium,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Home,  founded  by  Telegonus,  the 
son  of  Ulyssus  and  Circe]  was  valued  at  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence. 

9.  Anthony  owed  at  the  Ides  of  March  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence,  tchich  sum  Anthony  did  pay  before  the 
calends  of  April. 

**  None  of  these  men  were  in  trade  to  account  for 
the  circulation  of  such  immense  BumB  of  money 
through  their  hands." — See  Dickson^ 8  Husband  of  the 
Anc, — Dr,  A,  Clarke. 

V.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Esther  makes 
known  (1.)  the  feoHngs  of  Mordecai  when  he  imder- 
stood  the  scheme  of  Haman.  Mordecai  rent  his 
clothes,  put  on  sackcloth  with  ashes,  went  out  into 
the  midst  of  the  city  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  and 
a  bitter  cry.  He  came  even  before  the  king's  gate. 
None  clothed  in  sackcloth  could  enter  the  king's  gate. 
In  all  the  king's  provinces  there  was  amongst  the 
Jews  extreme  terror  manifested  in  their  fasting,  and 
weeping,  and  wailing,  and  many  of  the  Jews  lay  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  Esther's  maids  and  chamber- 
lains came  and  told  it  to  her.    Esther  was  grieved. 
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She  Bent  raiment  to  Mordecai,  to  take  Ills  Backcloth 
from  him.  He  did  receive  the  raiment.  Esther  com- 
missioned Hatach,  her  chamberlain,  whom  the  king 
had  appointed  to  wait  upon  her,  to  inquire  from 
Mordecai  the  reason  of  his  sorrow,  "  What  it  was, 
and  why  it  was?"  Hatach  performed  the  duty 
assigned  to  him  by  the  queen.  Mordecai  made 
known  to  Hatach  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  and  made 
Hatach  acquainted  with  the  sum  of  money  which 
Haman  had  promised  to  pay  to  the  king's  treasuries 
for  the  Jews,  to  destroy  them.  Mordecai  gave  to 
Hatach  a  copy  of  the  decree  given  at  Shushan  to 
destroy  the  Jews.  Mordecai  gave  this  information  to 
Hatach,  that  Hatach  might  communicate  it  to  Esther, 
to  induce  her  '^  to  go  in  unto  the  king,  to  make  sup- 
plication imto  him,  and  to  make  request  before  him 
for  his  people."  **  Hatadli  came  and  told  to  Esther 
the  words  of  Mordecai."  Esther  sent  Hatach  to 
Mordecai  a  second  time,  to  inform  him  that  for  the 
last  thirty  days  the  king  had  not  sent  for  her;  and 
that  any  man  or  woman  who  should  go  unbidden 
into  the  king's  presence  must,  by  the  law  of  the  king, 
be  put  to  deatn  upon  entering  into  the  inner  courts, 
the  sanctimi  sanctorum,  an  assumption  of  divine 
honours  to  mask  the  dread  of  conspiracy  and  of 
assassination.  ''Uneasy  Hes  the  head  which  wears 
a  crown."  If  any  person  dared  to  approach  un- 
bidden, the  king  might  signify  his  pardon  by  holding 
out  to  hiTn  the  golden  sceptre.  They  told  to  Mordecai 
the  words  of  Esther.  Mordecai  returned  an  answer 
which  shewed  his  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature :  **  Think  not  with  thyself  that  thou  shalt 
escape  in  the  king's  house  more  than  aU  the  Jews." 
''  If  you  he  silent ,  Jewish  deliverance  shall  arise  from 
another  quarter;  hut  you  and  yowr  father's  house  shall  be 
destroyed;  and  who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come 
to  the  Mngdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?"  What 
wisdom !  He  touches  aU  the  springs  of  patriotism, 
of  self-love,  of  submission  to  the  duties  which  she 
had  to  perform  in  her  queenly  estate,  and  sinks  the 
timid  Eemshness  which  had  blinded  her  judgment. 
Then  Esther  appears  in  that  noble  character  which 
Mordecai  knew  was  in  her.  She  sent  her  devoted 
answer  to  Mordecai:  **  Go,  gather  together  all  the 
Jews  who  are  at  present  in  Shushan,  and  fast  ye 
for  me,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  three  days,  night 
nor  day.  I  also,  and  my  maidens,  will  fast  likewise. 
And  so  will  I  go  in  imto  the  king" — ^which  going  in 
unto  the  king  is  not  according  to  the  law — **  and 
if  I  perish,  I  perish." 

2.  ''  Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the 
kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ?" 

(1.)  ''To  eveiything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  imder  heaven,"  (2.)  "  Therefore, 
withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due, 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thy  hand  to  do  it."  (1.) 
Ecoleeiastes  iii.  1.     (2.)  Proverbs  iii.  27. 


"  There  ii  a  tide  in  the  affain  of  men, 
"Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitteid,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  ahallowi  and  in  nuaeriei."— /fiOkriwfpeare. 


**  iSo  Mordecai  went  his  way,  and  did  according  to 
the  commandment  of  Esther,  brought  to  him  by  her 
chamberlain,  Hatach.  No  doubt  Esther  had  great 
faith  in  the  humiliation  which  she  prescribed.  She 
believed  in  its  efficacy.  She  thus  prepared  herself  as 
a  sacrifice  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  her  country. 

VI.  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Esther  contains 
an  account  of  the  great  ability  manifested  by  Esther. 
She  appeared,  perhaps  on  the  third  day  of  her  fast, 
in  her  royal  apparel,  and  stood  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  king's  house.  The  king  sat  upon  his  royal 
throne,  in  the  royal  house,  over  against  the  Mte  of 
the  house.  The  king  saw  Esther  in  the  court.  Esther 
obtained  favour.  The  king  held  out  the  golden 
sceptre,  which  was  in  his  hand,  to  Esther.  Esther 
drew  near,  and  touched  the  top  of  the  sceptre. 

"  The  Septuagint  represents  '  the  king  as  being  at 
first  greatly  enraged  when  he  saw  Esther,  because 
she  had  dared  to  appear  before  him  unveiled ;  and  she, 
perceiving  this,  was  so  terrified  that  she  fainted  away; 
on  which  the  king,  touched  with  tenderness,  sprang 
from  his  throne,  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  laid  the 
golden  sceptre  on  her  neck,  and  spoke  to  her  in  the 
most  endearing  manner.'  This  is  more  circumstantial 
than  the  Hebrew,  but  is  not  contrary  to  it." — Br.  A. 
Clarke. 

That  the  kings  of  Persia  did  wear  a  golden 
sceptre  wo  have  the  following  proof  in  Xenophon — 
*0t4  ov  toSc  to  ^(pwrovv  a-Krprpov  to  rrfv  patriXttav 
Sicurio^ov  rj  ccrrtv,  aA.A.*  ot  Trurrot  <f>i,koi,  <rKrprTpov 
pa(riX.€va-iV  aXTjOeoTarov  #cat  aa"<^AarTaTov.  —  Xen. 
Cyrop.  Lib.  8,  p.  139.  JEd.  Steph.  a.d.  1581.  Because, 
said  Cyrus  to  his  son  Gambyses,  not  this  golden 
sceptre  is  that  which  perfectly  preserves  a  kingdom, 
but  faithful  friends  are  the  truest  and  safest  sceptre 
for  kings. 

1.  The  king  inquired,  "What  wilt  thou,  queen 
Esther  ?  and  what  is  thy  request  ?  It  shall  be  given 
to  thee,  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom."  Esther  re- 
plied, "  If  it  seem  good  unto  the  king,  let  the  king 
and  Haman  come  this  day  unto  the  banquet  which  I 
have  prepared  for  him."  The  king  sent  a  messenger 
to  summon  Haman.  The  king  and  Haman  came  to 
the  banquet  which  Esther  had  prepared.  At  the 
banquet  the  king  repeated  his  question,  "What  is 
thy  petition?  What  is  thy  request?  It  shall  be 
granted  to  thee,  even  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom,  it 
shall  be  performed."  Esther  replied,  "  My  petition 
and  my  request  is,  if  it  be  the  king^s  pleasure,  and  if 
I  have  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  king,  let  the  king 
and  Haman  come  to  the  banquet  which  I  shall  pre- 
pare for  them,  and  /  will  do  to-morrow  as  the  king  hath 
said:' 

2.  Haman  went  forth  that  day  joyful,  and  with  a 

flad  heart.  He  saw  Mordecai  at  the  king's  gate, 
lordecai  stood  not  up,  nor  moved  for  him.  Haman 
was  full  of  indignation  against  Mordecai.  Haman 
refrained  himseli.  When  he  came  home  he  sent  and 
called  for  his  friends  and  Zeresh,  his  wife.  Haman 
told  to  them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches  and  the  multi- 
tude of  his  children,  and  aU  the  things  wherein  the 
king  had  promoted  him,  and  how  he  had  adyanoed 
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him  above  the  piinccs  and  servants  of  the  king.  He 
told  also  how  queen  Esther  had  entertained  the  king 
and  himself ;  and  that  **  to-morrow  also  I  am  invited 
unto  her  with  the  Mng."  Esther's  "banquet  of 
wine"  had  raised  the  pride  of  Haman.  He  was 
proud.  He  gloried  in  his  prosperity.  "  Yet  all  this 
availeth  me  nothing  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai,  the 
Jew,  sitting  at  the  king's  gate."  Zeresh,  his  wife, 
and  all  his  friends  agreed  in  giving  to  him  their 
advice,  "  Let  a  gallows  be  made  of  fifty  cubits  high, 
and  to-morrow  speak  thou  unto  the  king  mat 
Mordecai  be  hanged  thereon ;  then  go  thou  in 
merrily  with  the  king  imto  the  banquet."  "  The 
advice  pleased  Haman,  and  he  caused  the  gallows  to 
be  made." 

"  In  former  times  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
bum  Haman  in  effigy,  and  with  him  a  tcooden  crossy 
which  they  pretended  to  be  in  memory  of  that  which 
he  had  erected  for  the  suspension  of  Mordecai ;  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  to  deride  the  Christian  religion. 
The  emperors  Justinian  and  Theodosius  abolished 
this  custom  by  their  edicts.  The  practice  has  ceased 
from  that  time,  though  the  principle  from  which  it 
sprang  still  exists  with  the  same  virulence  against 
Christianity  and  its  glorious  author." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Vn.  The  sixth  chapter  of  (hs  Book  of  Esther,  B.C. 
510,  represents  the  king  in  a  state  of  sleeplessness. 
He  arose,  and  ordered  to  be  brought  to  him  the  book 
of  the  Records  of  the  Chronicles.  They  were  brought 
and  read  before  the  king.  It  was  found  written  that 
Mordecai  had  told  of  Bigthana  and  Teresh,  two  of  the 
king's  chamberlains,  the  keepers  of  the  door,  who 
sought  to  lay  hands  on  the  king  Ahasuerus.  The 
king  asked,  **  What  has  been  done  to  Mordecai  for 
this?"  His  servants,  who  ministered  unto  him, 
answered,  "  There  is  nothing  done  for  him."  The 
king  asked,  **  Who  is  in  the  court  ?"  Now,  Haman 
had  come  into  the  outward  court  of  the  king's  house 
to  speak  unto  the  king  to  hang  Mordecai  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  prepared  for  him.  The  king's 
servants  said  unto  the  king,  '^Behold,  Haman 
standeth  in  the  court."  And  the  king  said,  "Let 
him  come  in."  The  king  put  the  question  to  Haman, 
"  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honour?"  Hainan  thought  in  his 
heart,  " /  am  the  man"  Haman  said,  " For  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour,  let  the 
royal  apparel  be  brought  forth,  which  the  king 
delighteth  to  wear,  and  the  horse  upon  which  the 
king  rideth,  and  the  crown  royal  which  he  set  upon 
his  head,  and  let  the  apparel  and  the  horse  be 
delivered  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  king's  most  noble 
princes,  that  they  may  array  the  man  f  withal  J  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honour."  The  king  agreed  to 
Haman's  proposal.  He  ordered  Haman  to  carry  to 
Mordecai  the  royal  dresses  and  ornaments,  and  with 
these,  or  in  these,  he  dressed  Mordecai,  and  brought 
him  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of  the  oiiy,  and 
proclaimed  before  him,  "  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour." 
Mordecai  came  again  to  the  king's  gate.  Haman 
hasted  to  his  house  mourning,  and  having  his  head 
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covered.  Haman  told  to  Zeresh,  his  wife,  and  to 
all  his  friends,  everything  which  had  befallen  him. 
His  wife  and  friends  umted  in  the  opinion  wliich 
they  gave  to  Haman,  "  If  Mordecai  be  of  the  seed  of 
the  Jews  (Mordecai),  before  whom  thou  hast  beg^un 
to  fall,  thou  shalt  not  prevail  against  him,  but  shalt 
surely  fall  before  him.'*  Whilst  they  were  engaged 
in  this  conversation,  the  king's  chamberlain  arrived, 
and  hasted  to  bring  Haman  unto  the  banquet  which 
Esther  had  prepared. 

"  One  grand  design  of  this  history  is  to  shew  that 
he  who  lays  a  snare  for  the  life  of  his  neighbour  is 
most  likely  to  fall  into  it  himself,  for  in  the  course  of 
divine  providence  men  generally  meet  with  those 
evils  in  life  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  in- 
flicting on  others.  This  is  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  saying  of  our  Lord,  '  With  what  measure  ye 
meet  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.' — MM,  vii. 
2."— 2?r.  A,  Clarke. 

Viil.  The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  JSsiher 
describes  the  king  and  Haman  at  the  banquet  with 
Esther. 

1.  The  king,  at  this  second  banquet,  repeated  his 
question,  "  What  is  thy  petition,  queen  Esther?  and 
it  shall  be  granted  to  thee ;  and  what  is  thy  request? 
and  it  shaU  be  performed,  even  to  the  half  of  Hie 
kingdom."  There  is  nothing  like  love.  11  men  and 
women  could  keep  to  the  law  of  Ood,  one  to  love  ons^ 
sin  and  miseiy  must  cease  to  defile  the  world.  The 
king  felt  this  love  to  Esther.  He  did  not  under- 
stand it.  But  Esther,  a  pure  and  noble-minded 
woman,  knew  that  the  king  felt  this  love  towards  her, 
which  the  king  had  no  power  to  transfer  to  another 
woman.  The  education  of  the  king  hid  from  him 
this  law  of  God  and  of  nature,  which  uod  had  created. 
For  God  is  the  creator  of  nature. 

2.  Esther  answered  with  great  prudence,  "If  I 
have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  O  king,  and  if  it 
please  the  king,  let  my  Hfe  oe  given  to  me  at  my 
petition,  and  let  my  people  he  given  at  my  request,  for 
we  are  sold,  I  and  my  people,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be 
slain,  and  to  perish,  feut  if  we  had  been  sold  for 
bondmen  and  bondwomen  I  had  held  my  tongue, 
although  the  enemy  could  not  countervail  the 
king's  damage."  That  is,  even  the  ten  thousand 
talents  (promised  by  Haman)  of  silver  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  compensation  to  the  state  for  the  loss 
of  a  whole  nation  of  people,  throughout  all  their  gene^ 
rations. 

3.  Then  king  Ahasuerus  answered,  and  said  unto 
Esther,  the  queen,  "Who  is  he,  and  where  is  he, 
who  durst  presume  in  his  heart  to  do  so?"  "  And 
Esther  said,  the  adversary  and  enemy  is  this  wicked 
Haman."  Haman  was  afraid  before  the  king  and 
the  queen.  The  king,  in  wrath,  arose  from  the 
banquet  of  wine,  and  went  into  the  palace  garden. 
Haman  saw  his  danger,  and  arose  to  make  request 
for  his  life  to  queen  Esther.  The  king  returned  from 
his  walk  in  the  palace  garden,  entered  the  banquet- 
room,  and  saw  Haman  fallen  upon  the  couch  upon 
which  Esther  was  reclining.  This  scene  awoke  the 
furies  of  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  the  Idsg.    He  cried 
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out,  "  Will  he  force  the  queen  also  before  me  in  the 
house  ?"  Afl  the  words  went  out  of  the  king's  mouth 
they  covered  Haman's  face.  This  was  a  sign  of  his 
being  devoted  to  death. 

4.  Harbonah,  one  of  the  chamberlains,  said  before 
the  king,  ''The  gallows,  fifty  cubits  high,  which 
Haman  had  made  for  Mordecai,  who  had  spoken 
good  for  the  king,  standeth  in  the  house  of  Haman." 
Then  the  king  said,  "  Hang  him  (Haman)  thereon." 
''  So  they  hansred  Haman  on  the  gallows  which  he 
had  prepared  for  Mordecai.  ''  Then  was  the  Jdng^e 
torath  pacified." 

IX.  The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Booh  of  JSether  oontains 
an  account  of  the  advancement,  by  king  Ahaauerus, 
of  Mordecai,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
were  saved  &om  destruction. 

1.  The  king  gave  to  queen  Esther,  on  that  day, 
the  house  (property)  of  Haman.  Efffcher  informed 
Ahasuerus  mat  Mordecai  was  her  relAtive,  who  had 
brought  her  up.  The  king  called  Mordecai  into  his 
presence,  took  off  his  rinp^,  and  gave  it  to  Mordecai, 
and  thus  invested  him  wiili  the  dignily  of  the  diief 
office  in  the  state.  In  fact  the  ceremony  was  similar 
to  our  own  ceremony  by  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
invested,  or  by  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  invested, 
when  the  seals  of  office  are  committed  to  him. 
*^  Esther  set  Mordecai  over  the  house  of  Haman." 

2.  Esther  spake  to  the  king,  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the  mischief  of 
Haman,  the  Afi;agite,  and  his  device,  which  he  had  de- 
vised against  the  Jews.  The  king  held  out  the  golden 
sceptre  towards  Esther.  Esther  arose  and  stood 
before  the  king.  Esther  entreated  the  king,  with  her 
usual  mildness,  to  reverse  by  writing  ''the  letters 
devised  by  Haman,  the  son  of  Hammedatha,  the 
Agagite,  which  he  wrote  to  destroy  the  Jews  who 
are  in  all  the  king's  provinces ;  for  how  can  I  endure 
to  see  the  evil  which  shall  come  unto  my  people  f  or, 
how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  destruction  of  my 
kindred  ?  "  The  kin^  replied  to  Esther  by  informing 
her  that  the  letters  issued  in  the  king's  name,  and 
sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  could  not  be  reversed  by 
any  man.  He,  therefore,  ordered  that  they  should 
issue  other  letters  in  the  kin^s  name,  and  sealed 
with  the  king's  seal  (ring),  givmg  liberty  to  the  Jews 
in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  to  arm  themselves,  and 
to  defend  themselves  aeainst  all  persons  who  might 
attack  them,  and  to  ki&  suchpersons,  and  to  t&e 
possession  of  their  property.  The  scribes  of  the  Mnff 
were  called  in  to  prepare  these  letters,  in  the  third 
month,  that  is,  the  month  Sivan,  whic^  answers  to 
the  latter  part  of  our  May  and  to  the  first  part  of  our 
June.  These  letters  reached  the  authorities  in  one 
himdrod  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  ''from  India 
unto  Ethiopia,  imto  every  people,  aiter  their  lan- 
guage, ana  to  the  Jews  aooordmg  to  tiieir  writing, 
and  according  to  their  language."  The  letters  were 
written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed  with  the  king's 
ring.  The  letters  were  senLby  posts  on  horseback, 
by  riders  on  mules,  on  cameS,  and  on  young  drome- 
daries. Thus  the  king  made  to  the  Jews  a  ro^  grant, 
that  in  eveiy  city  they  might  assemble  for  self- 


defence,  might  stand  for  their  life,  to  destroy,  to 
slay,  and  to  cause  to  perish  all  the  power  of  the 

Eeople  and  province  which  would  assault  them,  both 
ttle  ones  and  women,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them 
for  a  prey. 

3.  Upon  one  day,  in  all  the  provinces  of  king 
Ahasuerus,  upon  tlie  thirteenth  oay  of  the  twelfm 
month,  which  is  Adar  (the  twelftn  month  of  the 
Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  sixth  month  of 
the  Hebrew  dvil  year,  answering  to  the  latter  half 
of  our  February  and  to  the  first  half  of  our  March), 
the  letters  stated  that  the  attacks  upon  the  Jews 
might  be  made,  and  that  the  Jews  had  the  royal 
auSiority  for  defending  themselves,  and  for  taking 
ample  vengeance  upon  those  who  attacked  them. 
This  state  of  tiie  law  was  fuUy  published  through 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire.  The  posts,  riding  upon  mules  and 
camels,  and  young  dromedaries,  pressed  on,  and 
hastened  by  me  kmg's  commandment.  The  decree 
was  given  at  Shushan,  the  palace. 

4.  "Mordecai  went  out  from  the  king's  palace, 
dressed  in  royal  apparel  of  blue  and  white,  with  a 
great  crown  of  gold,  and  with  a  garment  of  fine 
Knen  and  purple;  and  the  city  of  Shushan  rejoiced 
and  was  glad.''  "  The  Jews  had  light,  and  glaoness, 
and  joy,  and  honour,  in  all  the  provinces  and  cities 
to  which  the  royal  letters  came,  and  the  Jews  had  a 
feast  and  a  good  day.  And  many  of  the  people  of  the 
land  became  Jewe^  for  the  fear  of  the  Jews  fell  upon  them" 
This  conversion  was  formal.  The  Gospel  has  had 
the  same  kind  of  converts  in  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  who  commanded  a  cessation  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  and  when  he  decroea  that 
Christianity  should  be  the  religion  of  the  Boman 
empiro.  The  Gospel  dispensation  told  its  professors, 
by  its  founder,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of."  From  the  foundation  of  Christiani^  to 
the  present  day  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been 
increasing  in  its  influence.  Christianity  is  a  spiritual 
system.  It  can  be  propagated  only  by  spiritual  in- 
fluence. The  spirit  of  God  and  the  word  of  God  aro 
the  agents  of  GK>d,  co-operating  with  a  living  ministiy, 
by  which  agents  only  men  may  be  "  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  satan  unto 
God." 

X.  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Booh  of  Esther  may  be 
divided  into  four  parti— \,  Verees  1-11;  2.  Verses 
12-16 ;  3.   Verses  17-28 ;  4.   Verses  29-32. 

1.  Verses  1-11.  The  month  Adar,  which  answers 
to  the  latter  part  of  our  February  and  to  the  first  part 
of  our  Marcn,  was  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Hebrow 
ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  sixth  month  of  the  Hebrow 
dvil  year.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  this  month, 
"  when  the  king's  commandment  and  decree  drew 
near  to  be  put  m  execution,  the  Jews  assembled  in 
their  cities  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  king 
Ahasuerus,  to  lay  hand  on  such  as  sought  their  hurt. 
No  man  could  withstand  them.  The  fear  of  them 
feU  upon  all  people."  The  rulers  of  the  pro- 
vine^,  and  lieutenants,  and  deputies,  and  officers  of 
the  king  helped  die  Jewsby  supplying  them  with  the 
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assistance  of  their  soldiers,  because  the  fear  of  Mor- 
decai  fell  upon  them.  The  fact  of  Haman's  overthrow, 
and  of  Mordecai's  exaltation  to  the  chief  management 
of  public  affairs,  made  it  very  necessary  that  all  men 
in  authority,  to  whom  the  king's  letters  had  been 
sent  revoking  the  command  in  his  letters,  should 
most  diligently  assist  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  enemies.  All  the  provinces  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Mordecai,  who  increased  in  greatness.  ' '  Then 
the  Jews  smote  all  their  enemies  with  the  stroke  of 
the  sword,  and  with  slaughter,  and  with  destruction, 
and  did  what  they  would  imto  them  who  hated  them." 
'*  In  Shushan,  the  palace,  the  Jews  slew  and  destroyed 
five  hundred  men.  They  slew  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
(1)  Parshandatha,  (2)  Dalphon,  (3)  Aspatha,  (4) 
Poratha,  (6)  Adalia,  (6^  Aridatha,  (7)  Parmashta,  (8) 
Arisai,  (9)  Aridai,  ana  (10)  Yajezatha.  These  ten 
sons  of  Haman,  the  son  of  Hammedatha,  the  enemy 
of  the  Jews,  they  slew,  but  on  the  spoil  they  laid  not 
their  hand.  On  that  day  the  number  of  those  slain 
in  Shushan,  the  palace,  was  brought  before  the 
king." 

2.  Verses  12-16.  The  king  reported  to  Esther  the 
number  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan,  the  palace, 
five  himdred  men,  and  the  ten  sons  of  Haman.  What 
have  they  done  in  the  rest  of  the  king's  provinces  ? 
No  answer  had  reached  the  king.  He  asked  Esther, 
*^  What  is  thy  petition,  and  it  shall  be  granted  to 
thee  ?  what  is  thy  request  further,  and  it  shall  be 
done  ?  "  Esther  replied,  **  If  it  please  the  king,  let 
it  be  granted  to  the  Jews  who  are  in  Shushan  to  do 
to-morrow  also  according  to  this  day's  decree ;  and 
let  Haman's  ten  sons  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows." 
The  king  granted  the  request.  The  decree  was  given 
at  Shushan.  They  hanged  Haman's  ten  sons.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  the  Jews 
assembled  in  Shushan,  the  palace,  and  slew  there 
three  hundred  men.  But  they  laid  not  their  hands 
on  the  spoil.  The  other  Jews  who  were  in  the  king's 
provinces,  assembled  and  stood  for  their  lives,  and 
had  rest  &om  their  enemies.  They  slew  of  their  foes 
seventy  and  five  thouscuid.  But  they  laid  not  their 
hands  on  the  prey.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month  Adar,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  same 
month,  they  rested,  made  it  a  day  of  feasting  and 
gladness. 

3.  Versea  17-28.  The  seventeenth  verse  states  the 
resting  and  the  feasting  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  in 
Shushan  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  on  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  days  of  the  month  Adar. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  they  rested, 
and  made  it  a  day  of  feasting  and  gladness.  There- 
fore, the  Jews  of  the  villages  who  dwelt  in  un- 
walled  towns,  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month 
Adar  a  day  of  feasting  and  gladness,  and  a  good  day, 
and  of  sending  portions  one  to  another.  Mordecai 
wrote  these  things,  and  sent  letters  to  all  the  Jews 
in  the  provinces  of  the  king  Ahasuerus,  both  nigh 
and  far,  to  establish  this  custom  among  them,—*'  to 
keep  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  days  of  the 
month  Adar,  yearly."  Their  sorrow  had  been  turned 
kito  joy,  and  their  mourning  into  a  good  day ;  there- 
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fore,  the  anniversaries  of  these  days  they  should 
keep,  by  making  them  days  of  feasting  and  joy,  and 
of  sending  portions  one  to  another,  and  gifts  to  the 
poor.  The  Jews  undertook  to  do  as  they  had  begun, 
and  as  Mordecai  had  written  to  them.  The  Jews 
called  those  days  Purim,  because  their  enemies, 
Haman  and  his  friends,  had  cast  lots — Pttr — ^to  fix  the 
day  for  destroying  all  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian 
empire ;  and  ^e  day  of  slaughter  was  fixed  by  lot 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar. — Esther  iii.  13. 
The  Jews  took  upon  them,  upon  their  posterity,  and 
upon  all  such  as  joined  themselves  to  them,  to  ordain 
that  it  should  not  fail,  that  they  woidd  keep  these 
two  days  according  to  their  writing,  and  according 
to  their  appointed  time  eveiy  year;  and  that  this 
memorial  of  their  deliverance  should  be  kept  through- 
out every  generation,  every  family,  every  province, 
and  every  dty,  and  that  these  days  of  Piuim  should 
not  fail  among  the  Jews — ^nor  the  memorial  of  them 
perish  from  their  seed. 

4.  Verses  29-32.  Then  Esther,  the  queen  (the 
daughter  of  Abihail),  and  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  wrote 
with  all  authority  to  confirm  this  second  letter  of 
Purim.  They  had  the  king's  license  to  do  this,  and 
their  own  infiuence  was  very  great.  The  king  could 
not  take  part  in  this  ecclesiastical  ordinance  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  was  a  heathen.  No  prophet, 
nor  priest,  nor  high-priest  made  this  ecclesiastical 
ordiimnce.  The  queen,  and  the  queen's  cousin — 
Mordecai — ^made  the  law  ecclesiastic,  to  which  the 
succeeding  generations  of  the  Jewish  people  have 
gladly  rendered  a  willing  obedience.  Esther  and 
Mordecai  had  decreed  the  fastings,  and  the  cry  at 
the  commencement  of  their  trouble,  for  themselves 
and  for  their  seed — "  The  decree  of  Esther  confirmed 
these  matters  of  Purim :  and  it  was  written  in  the 
book."  Esther's  decree  was  received  by  the  Jews 
with  imiversal  assent  and  consent,  and  they  bound 
themselves  to  abide  by  it.  The  Vtdgate  is  considered 
to  give  a  strange  turn  to  this  verse — ''  Et  omnia  quae 
libri  hujuB,  qui  vocatur  Esther,  historia  continentur  " 
— and  ail  things  which  are  contained  in  the  history 
of  this  book  which  is  called  Esther.  The  Targnm 
says — **  And  by  the  word  of  Esther,  all  these  things 
relative  to  Purim  were  confirmed :  and  the  roll  was 
transcribed  in  this  book.  The  Syriac  is  the  same  as 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  Septuagint  in  this  place  is  not 
very  different — Kat  EttrOrjp  Xoy<^  eoTrffrev  cur  rov  duava. 
Kai  eypdifnf  €ur  fivrjfjucxrwov.  And  Esther  established 
(the  custom)  by  her  word  (decree)  for  ever;  and 
it  was  written  for  a  memorial." 

The  course  of  Providence  in  this  book  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  nature;  yet  it 
efi'ected  a  most  simal  deliverance  for  the  Jews.  The 
lofty  were  broumt  low.  The  lowly  were  exalted. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  book  of  Esther  is,  that 
pride  and  ambition  lead  to  tyranny,  and  tyranny 
leads  to  punishment.  Hainan's  pride  and  ambition 
and  tyranny  were  humbled.  The  steady  conduct  of 
Mordecai  led  to  his  exaltation.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked  that  the  name  of  GKkL  is  not  found 
in  any  part  of  the  book  of  Esther.    This  remark  is 
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true.  There  is  no  pretence  to  anything  of  religion 
in  the  book.  It  is  merely  a  narrative  of  a  very  im- 
portant event  in  Jewish  history,  given  as  the  reason 
xor  the  establishing  of  the  Jewish  festival  called 
X*urim. 

ZoroMter, — "He  was  kin^  of  Bactria,  in  Asia.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king 
of  Assyria,  some  time  before  the  fit)jan  war,  which 
war  was  ended  b.o.  1184. 

According  to  Justin,  Zoroaster  first  invented  magic, 
and  rendered  himself  known  by  his  deep  and  acute 
researches  in  philosophy,  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  the  study  of  astronomy.  Like  to  Pjrthagoras, 
2oroaster  admitted  no  visible  object  of  devotion, 
except  fire,  which  he  considered  as  the  proper  emblem 
of  a  supreme  being;  which  doctrine  seems  to  have 
"been  preserved  by  Numa,  in  the  worship  and  cere- 
monies which  he  instituted  in  honour  of  vesta.  The 
a^e  of  Zoroaster  is  so  little  known  that  many  speak 
of  two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that 
name. ' ' — Lempriere, 

^*  Zoroaster,  or  Zordusht,  the  founder,  or  as  we 
believe,  the  reformer  of  the  religion  of  the  Parsees, 
Tvas  bom  at  Urmia,  in  Ajserbijan,  about  b.o.  589,  in 
the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes." — Ortffin. 
Cyclopedia, 

Lean  Prideaux  states  that,  "in  the  time  of  his 
reign  Darius,  (son  of  Hystaspes,  b.o.  486)  first  ap- 
peared in  Persia  the  famous  prophet  of  the  Magians, 
whom  the  Persians  call  Zerausht,  or  Zaratush,  and 
the  Greeks  Zoroastres.  The  Ghreek  and  Latin  writers 
much  differ  about  him;  some  of  them  will  have  it 
that  he  lived  many  ages  before,  and  was  king  of 
Bactria;  and  others,  that  there  were  two  of  that 
name,  who  lived  in  different  ages,  one  longbefore 
the  other,  both  famous  in  the  same  kind.  J3ut  the 
oriental  writers,  who  should  best  know,  all  unani- 
mously agree  ^lat  there  was  but  one  Zerdusht  or 
2^roastre8,  and  that  the  time  in  which  he  flourished 
was  whilst  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  king, 
B.o  486.  He  was  the  greatest  imposter,  except 
Mahomet,  who  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  and  had 
all  the  craft  and  enterprising  boldness  of  that  Arab, 
but  much  more  knowledge.  Por  he  was  excellently 
skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  east  which  was  in  his 
time;  whereas  the  other  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  and  particularly  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  in  all  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  were  then  extant,  which 
makes  it  most  likely  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The  chief 
reformation  which  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion 
was  in  the  first  principle  of  it.  They  had  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  first  causes.  The 
first  cause  was  light,  or  the  good  Ood,  who  was  the 
author  of  all  good;  the  second  cause  was  darkness, 
or  the  evil  gml,  who  was  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Zoroaster  introduced  a  principle  superior  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Magian  religion — ^namely,  that  there  is  one 
supreme  Ood  who  created  both  light  and  darkness. 
— Isaiah  xlv.  5-6>7.  ''I  am  the  Lord^  and  there  is 
none  else.  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness: 
I  make  peace  and  create  eviL    I,  the  Lord,  do  all 


these  things."  Under  the  protection  of  Hystaspes, 
the  father  of  Darius,  he  soon  spread  his  imposture 
through  all  that  province  with  great  success.  1.  The 
Magians.  2.  The  Sabians.  Zoroaster's  book  was 
named  the  Zendavesta,  and,  by  contraction,  Zend. 
The  vulgar  pronounce  it  Zundavestaw,  and  Zimd. 
Zoroaster  lived  but  a  little  time  before  the  time  of 
Xerxes.  In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the 
Persian  king  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  heathen 
temples.  He  spared  the  temple  of  Diana.  Xerxes 
robbed  the  temple  of  Apollo  (Didamsean  Apollo); 
he  robbed  the  temples  of  oabeeans;  and  is  supposed 
to  have  committed  these  robberies  in  his  zeal  for  the 
Magian  which  forbade  all  use  of  images  in  the  wor- 
ship. Xerxes  returned  richer  than  he  was  at  his 
departure  from  home.  The  plunder  of  th^  temples 
paid  for  his  losses. — See  Dean  Prideaux, 

XI, —  The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Esther  con- 
tains three  verses,  which  describe  king  Ahasuerus 
as  laying  a  tribute  upon  the  land  and  upon  all  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  and  point  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  as  containing  an  account 
of  ful  the  acts  of  the  power  and  might  of  Ahasuerus, 
and  also  a  declaration  of  the  greatness  of  Mordecai — 
to  which  greatness  the  king  had  advanced  him.  ''  For 
Mordecai,  the  Jew,  was  near  imto  king  Ahasuerus, 
and  great  among  the  Jews,  and  accepted  by  the 
multitude  of  his  brethren,  seeking  the  wealth  of  his 
people,  and  speaking  peace  to  all  his  seed." 

fa, J  ''The  Hebrew  text  ends  here.  In  the  an- 
cient Yulgate,  and  in  the  Qreek,  ten  verses  are  added 
to  this  tenth  chapter;  and  six  whole  chapters  are 
added,  making  sixteen  chapters  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  A  trcmslation  of  these  may  be  found  in  the 
Apocrypha — ^boimd  up  with  the  sacred  text,  in  most 
01  our  larger  English  Bibles.  On  any  part  of  this 
work  it  is  not  my  ^evince  to  add  any  comment." 

''This  [Book  of  Esther]  is  the  last  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  For,  from  this  time  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Jews  had  no  inspired  writers. 
[Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  belonged  to  part 
of  this  age,  or  period  of  Jewish  histoiy.j  And  the 
interval  of  their  history  must  be  sought  among  the 
Apocryphal  writers — on  Jewish  affairs.  The  most 
complete  supplement  to  this  history  will  be  foimd  in 
that  most  excellent  work  of  Dean  Prideaux,  en- 
titled '  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected  ' — ^in 
the  history  of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  nations, 
from  the  declension  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ.'' — l)r.  A,  Clarke. 

I  give  the  following  epitome  of  remarks  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
by  r^.  John  Taylor,  in  his  Scheme  of  Scripture 
Divinity:*^ 

"After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  no 
more  lapsed  into  idolatry,  but  remained  steady  in  the 
acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God.  Even  then  they  fell  into  new  ways  of 
perverting  religion  and  the  wise  and  holy  intentions 
of  the  divinehiw.  1.  By  laying  all  the  stress  on 
the  external  and  least  wumentous  parts  of  it,  while  they 
neglected  the  weighty  and  eubeUmUal — true  holineis  A 
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heart  and  life.  This  is  an  error  into  which  mankind 
are  too  easily  drawn.  2.  By  speculating  and  com- 
menting upon  the  diyine  commands  and  institutions 
till  their  force  is  quite  enervated.  3.  By  confirming 
and  establishing  ^e  former  two  methods  of  corrupt- 
ing religion  by  tradition.  This  system  was  in  force 
among  me  Jews  for  two  hxmdred  and  ninety  years 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  rdection  of  the 
Messiah  by  the  Jews  must  be  assigned  to  their  wil- 
ful blindness  and  obstinacy.  They  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light.  For  many  ages  the  Jews  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Eastern  nations — ^AssyriaoSy 
Ghaldeaos,  Modes,  and  Persians  (they  were  Known 
also  to  the  Egyptians) — ^but  tiQ  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Croat  they  had  no  communication  with  the 
Grecians. 

About  B.O.  332,  Alexander  the  Great  built  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt. 

About  B.O.  320,  Ptolemy,  one  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors, having  reduced  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
carried  one  hundred  thousand  Jews  into  'Egypif  and 
there  raised  considerable  numbers  of  them  to  places 
of  trust  and  power ;  and  several  of  them  he  placed 
in  Gyrene  ana  Libya. 

About  B.o.  300,  Seleucus,  another  of  Alexander's 
successors,  bmlt  Antioch  in  Cilicia,  and  many  other 
cities,  in  all  thirty-five,  and  some  of  the  capital  cities 
in  the  greater  and  lesser  Asia,  in  all  which  he  planted 
the  Jews,  granting  to  the  Jews  equal  privileges  with 
the  Gh*eeks  and  Macedonians.  The  use  of  Jrapyrus 
for  writing  was  found  out  about  the  time  in  which 
Alexander  built  Alexandria.    This  invention  was  so 


favourable  to  literature  that  Ptolemy  Soter  was  en- 
abled to  erect  a  museum  or  library.  This  extract  or 
epitome  of  Dr.  John  Taylor's  remarks  may  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  outline  of  the  interval  of 
Jewish  history,  from  the  dose  of  the  inspired  records 
to  the  coming  of  Christ. 

fhj  The  words  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  the  value  of 
the  Septuafi^t,  may  be  here  introduced  as  prepara- 
tory to  furmer  considerations  on  the  subject : — 

''To  this  version  Christianil^,  under  Gt>d,  owes 
much.  To  this  version  we  are  mdebted  for  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  origuials  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  we  could  never  have  had  without  it,  the 
pure  Hebrew  having  ceased  to  be  vernacular  after 
me  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles  have  stamped  an  infinite  value  upon  it,  by 
the  genera]  use  they  have  made  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament,  perhaps  never  once  quoting  directly  the 
Hebrew  text,  or  using  any  other  version  than  some 
copy  of  the  Septuagint.  By  this  version — ^though 
prophecy  had  ceased  from  the  times  of  Ezra,  Daniel, 
and  Malachi — ^yet  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  Christ :  and  this  was  the 
grand  medium  by  which  this  conveyance  was  made. 
And  why  is  this  version  neglected  ?  I  hesitate  not 
to  assert  that  no  man  can  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Hie  phraseology  of  the  ^ew  Testament  writers,  who 
is  unacquainted  with  this  version,  or  has  not  profited 
by  such  writers  as  derived  their  knowledge  from  it." 
See  Dr.  A,  Clarke^ s  Commentary, 

Names  of  the  Hebrew  months,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  sacred  and  civil  years : — 


Sacred. 

Civil 

7 

1 

Nisan,  from 

th< 

8 

2 

Ijar 

ft 

9 

3 

Sivan 

ff 

10 

4 

Thammuz 

1? 

11 

6 

Ab 

If 

12 

6 

Mul 

ff 

1 

7 

Tisri 

}t 

2 

8 

Marchesvan 

ft 

3 

9 

Casleu 

}f 

4 

10 

Thebet 

9) 

5 

11 

Shebat 

tf 

6 

12 

Adar 

9) 

May 
Jime 


„  July 

„  August 

„  September 

„  October 

„  November 

„  December 

„  January 

„  February 


if 


March 


June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 


The  first  month  was  first  named  Abib,  but  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  name  Nisan. — Cahnet^s 
Dictionary  f  Taylor. J 

Nisan,  answers  to  the  second  half  of  March  and  first  half  of  April. 

M!ay. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Januaxy. 

February. 

March. 
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Thns,  aooording  to  Cdlmtiy  March,  old  style,  April, 
old  style,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  year,  may  be  a 
fair  way  of  deficribing  the  Jewish  month  as  it 
cuiBwers  to  onr  months.  The  words  old  style  and 
new  style  reqnire,  even  in  this  place,  a  little  explana- 
tion. A.D.  1751,  an  important  alteration  was 
sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  (Qeorge  II.),  for 
TOg^olating  the  commencement  of  me  year,  and  for 
correcting  the  calendar  as  it  was  then  in  nse.  It  had 
been  usual  np  to  that  time,  in  England,  for  the  year 
to  begrin  on  the  25th  of  March.  This  practice  was 
attended  with  Tarious  inconveniences,  one  of  which 
WBS  the  nncertainly  which  it  introduced  into  chrono- 
logy. Fart  of  each  year  was  thus  nmde  to  belong  to 
its  predecessor.  For  instance,  the  death  of  Oharles 
I.,  which  happened  January  30,  1649,  was  made  to 
have  oocurroa  on  January  30, 1648.  Hence  the  date 
of  that  oocuirence  had  to  be  expressed  thus — Jan.  30, 
1 6t|.  This  expression  is  old  style ;  the  former  expres- 
sion, January  30, 1649,  is  new  style.  A.D.  1649,  the 
difference  between  old  style  and  new  style  amounted 
to  eleven  days.  What  we  now  call  January  1,  1874, 
new  style,  would  be  January  12, 1874,  old  style.  This 
account  may  assist  in  shewing  that  Calmed  $  iHetumary 
(Taylor)  m^  be  considered  correct  in  its  mode  of  com- 
paring fihe  Jewish  and  the  English  months. 

fe.J  A  mode  of  jprHerving  the  taardi  of  the  Saered  text 
was  adopted  by  learned  Jews,  who  had  a  school  or 
college  at  Tiberias,  a  city  of  Gfalilee,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  lake.  Masora,  signifies  tradition;  it  in- 
cludes all  the  variations  of  words,  letters,  and  points 
which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  authors 
axe  TLnknown.  Some  say  Moses  was  the  author; 
some  say  Ezra  was  the  author;  others  say  the 
learned  Jews  of  Tiberias  were  the  authors.  It  may 
illustrate  this  statement  to  give  two  examples  of  the 
masoretio  method  of  reckoning  the  books  and  the 
verses  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
The  first  example  is— 

1.  The  maeoretie  notes  on  the  Boohs  of  JEara  andNehe^ 
miah. — ^Easra  and  Nehemiah  contain  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  verses.  The  middle  verse  is  Neh,  iii.  32. 
Sections  ten.  Also  the  masoretio  notes  on  the  Book 
ofJEsther.  The  number  of  verses  in  the  Book  of  Esther^ 
167.    Middle  verse,  chapter  v.  ver.  7.    Sections  five. 

2.  The  masoretie  notes  on  the  Books  of  the  Prophets, — 
In  the  Jewish  reckonings,  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
make  but  one  book.  Hence  there  is  no  masoretie 
note  found  at  the  end  of  az^  of  the  preceding  prophets 
(the  prophets  preceding  Malachi)  with  accounts  of  its 
verses,  sections,  &c. ;  but,  at  the  end  of  Malachi,  we 
find  the  following  table,  which,  though  it  gives  the 
nimiber  of  verses  m  each  prophet,  yet  gives  the  total 
simi,  middle  verse,  and  sections,  &c.,  at  the  end  of 
Malachi,  thereby  shewing  that  they  consider  the 
whole  twelve  as  constituting  but  one  book : — 

Masobitio  Notvs  on  ths  Twiltb  MnroR  Pbofhxib. 


1.  HoMft  has 

...    197 

venea. 

7.  Nahum 

57  venea. 

2.  Joel  ... 

...      78 

•t 

8.  Zephazdah  ... 

58     „ 

8.  Amos 

...    148 

M 

9.  H&bbakok ... 

50     H 

4.  Obftdiih 

...      21 

ft 

10.  Haggai      ... 

88      „ 

5.  Jonah 

...       48 

n 

11.  Zachariah  ... 

211     ,. 

6.  Vbeah 

...     106 

n 

12.  M[alMlii     ... 

55     „ 

The  sumof  the  verses  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
is  1,060.  The  middle  verse  is  Mtcah  iii.  12.  The 
number  of  sections  in  the  twelve  prophets  is  21. — JDr. 
A.  Clarke. 

(dj  This  mode  of  reckoning  may  haoe  eontrihtted  to 
the  preservation  of  the  text  during  many  generations. 
The  art  of  printing  was  not  discovered  and  in  use  till 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Manuscripts 
formed  libraries.  Scribes,  or  writeni,  were  the  only 
persons  who  preserved  and  transmitted  tiie  learning 
of  the  days  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  days  before 
their  time.  An  examination  of  this  may  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  owing  to  a  wonderful  providence  that 
either  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  present 
form,  witn  various  readings,  but  with  no  various  read- 
ings whichcontradictorobscure  theplainstatements  of 
Qtod's  meircy  in  Christ  Jesus  to  all  believers.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  waste  of  time  or  of  labour  to  leain  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  by  past  generations  to 
form  correct  copies  of  all  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture. 
To  the  industry  of  those  of  old  time,  the  past  genera- 
tions, since  the  reformation,  have  we  been  indebted 
for  the  present  translation  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  NewTestament.  Thattranslation 
was  made  by  order  of  James  I.  He  ordered  that  it 
should  be  made,  not  by  an  immediate  turning  of  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  into  English,  but  by  comparing  the 
former  translations  into  English  with  the  original 
languages.  The  result  has  been  an  English  transla- 
tion far  surpassing  the  style  of  the  English  language 
of  the  times  in  Tniich  these  tnuislators  lived,  and  a 
translation  which  has  for  many  generations  improved 
the  style  of  language  acquired  by  persons  in  public 
and  in  private  me. 

(e.)  A.D.  1873.  A  new  Bible,  eaOed  the  Speaker's 
BihUy  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  Mr.  Denison, 
formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  this  work  commenced  and  accom- 
plished. It  was  thought,  and,  perhaps,  correctly 
thought,  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Soipturos  was 
intended.  I  felt  convinced  that  such  new  translation 
coidd  not  be  made.  Six  volumes  of  this  work,  end- 
ing with  the  minor  prophets,  are  now  (1^11)  in  my 
possession.  They  have  the  authorised  version  of 
James  I.  They  have  notes  in  which  other  readings 
in  English  of  the  original  languages  are  given  m 
black  letter,  so  that  the  alteration  of  the  text  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  upon  opening  any  volume  or  any 
part  of  a  volume.  This  plan  is  similar  to  the  plan  of 
marginal  readings  in  some  of  our  Bibles.  The  notes, 
and  introductions,  and  dissertations  in  the  Speaker^ s 
Bible  are  valuable.  The  whole  work  is  valuable  as 
shewing  the  opinion  of  so  many  learned  men  that  a 
new  translation  of  Holy  Scripture  was  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  impossible.  Our  authorised  version  was 
publiiuied  a.d.  1611.  The  Speaker's  Bible  is  being 
published  a.d.  1877.  So  that  after  the  lapse  of  266 
years,  the  Speaker's  Bible  proves  that  tiie  authorised 
version  cannot  be  improvea,  except  in  some  modes  of 
expression,  not  matenally  aJffecting  doctrine,  or  prao- 
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tice,  or  the  salvation  of  any  human  being.  I  now 
make  one  extract  from  the  Speaker^ s  Bible  to  shew  the 
nature  of  the  work : — 

1.  Faalm  cxxxix.  9 — "If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 


sea. 


[Note. — ^The  morning  light  is  figured  with  wings, 
which  carry  it  in  a  moment  from  the  east  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  west.  The  wind  has  wings,  ^aj 
P*.  xviii.  10.     /"hj  The  sun.— Jfo/.  iv.  2. 

^aj  **  He  rode  upon  a  clwrub  and  did  fly.  Tea  he 
did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind." — Ps.  xviii.  10. 

flj  "  But  unto  you  who  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun 
of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and 
ye  shaU  go  forth  and  grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stalL" — 
Mai  iv.  2.1 

2.  2nd  Samuel  xviii.  22. — "  Then  said  AhiTnaitft^  the 
son  of  Zadok,  again  to  Joab,  *  But,  howsoever,  let 
me,  I  pray  thee,  also  run  after  Cushi.'  And  Joab 
said,  *  Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  my  son,  seeing  that 
thou  hast  no  tidings  ready  ?'  " 

J  Note. — **Thou  hast  no  tidings  ready?  A  diffi- 
t  phrase.  The  simplest  and  most  literal  translation 
is,  Smce  to  thee  there  are  no  tidings  sufficing.  The 
Cushite  has  taken  all  the  news  I  have  to  send,  and 
there  are  not  left,  none  forthcoming  for  thee  to 
carry."] 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples  that  the  divines 
employed  in  composing  the  notes  and  the  new  trans- 
lations in  black  letters  in  the  notes,  have  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  maintaining  the  text  of  the  autho- 
rised version.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Bishop 
Marsh's  lectures.  I  find  that  he  did  advocate  a  revised 
translation.  I  must  quote  the  passage,  because  it  is 
in  strong  antagonism  to  mine  own  opinion,  supported 
by  the  practice  of  the  learned  men  who  have  edited 
the  Speaker* e  Bible, 

ffj  Here  the  subject  requires  a  few  observations  on 
our  own  authorised  version.  It  was  published  by 
royal  authority  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
having  been  then  compiled  out  of  various  English 
Bibles  which  had  been  printed  since  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  To  judge,  therefore,  of  our  autho- 
rized version,  we  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
our  previous  English  Bibles.  The  first  of  them  was 
a  translation  made  abroad,  partly  by  Tyndal,  and 
partly  by  Eogers,  but  chiefly  by  the  former.  It  was 
undertaken  soon  after  the  reformation  commenced 
in  Germany,  and,  therefore,  several  years  before  the 
reformation  was  introduced  into  England.  What 
knowledge  Tyndal  had  of  Hebrew  is  unknown ;  but 
he,  of  course,  imderstood  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  he 
was  likewise  acquainted  with  the  German.  Indeed, 
he  passed  some  time  with  Luther  at  Wittenburg; 
and  the  books  which  Tyndal  selected  for  translation 
into  English  were  always  those  which  Luther  had 
already  translated  into  German.  Now  Luther  did 
not  translate  according  to  the  order  in  which  the 
several  books  follow  each  other  in  the  Bible;  he 
translated  in  an  order  of  his  own,  and  the  same  order 
was  observed  also  by  Tyndal,  who  translated  after 
Luther.  We  may  oonolnde,  therefore,  that  Tyndal's 
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translation  was  taken,  at  least  in  part,  from  Luther's ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Ger* 
manisms  which  it  contains,  some  of  which  are  still 
preserved  in  our  authorized  version.     Further,  when 
Kogers  had  completed  what  Tyndal  left  unfinished, 
he  added  notes  and  prefaces  from  Luther.      The 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  thus  made  by  Tyndal 
and  Eogers,  was  published  at  Hamburg,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Ifatthews^s  Bible.     Other  RnyHftH 
editions    were    Coverdale's    Bible,    Cranmer^s    £ible, 
(called  also  the  Great  Bible,  and  sometimes  by  the 
names  of  the  printers,  Grafton  and  Whitchurch),  the 
Geneva  Bible,  and  Parker^s,  or  The  Bishop^s  Bible, 
which  last  was  published  in  aj).  1568,  and  from  that 
time  was  used  in  our  churches  till  the  introduction  of 
our  present  Bible  [a.d.  1611,  a  period  of  at  least  44 
years].    Now    The  Bishop's   BMe  as  appears  from 
Archbishop  Parker's  instructions,  was  ozuy  a  revision 
of   Cranmer's  Bible,  and   Cranmer*s  Bible  was  only  a 
correction  of  Jfatthews^s  Bible,  that  is,  of  the  trans- 
lation made  by  Tyndal  and  Bogers.    We  see,  there- 
fore,  the  genealogy  of  the  Bishop's  Bible;  and  the 
BishopU  Bible  was    made  the  basis  of  the  King^s 
Bible,  or  our  present  authorized  version.    For,  &e 
first  rule  given  by  James  the  First  to  the  compUera 
of  it  was  this:  ''The  ordinary  Bible,  read  in  tiie 
church,  commonly  called  '  The  Bishop* s  Bible,*  to  be 
followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  orig^al  woidd 
permit."      But  whenever  Tyndal's,   or    Matthew's 
Bible,  or  Coverdale's,  or  Whitchurch's,  or  the  Geneva 
Bible  came  nearest  to  the  original  (that  is,  to  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament then  in  use),  the  text  of  these  other  English 
Bibles  was  ordered  to  be  adopted.    Now,  as  this 
collation  was  made  by  some  of  the  most  distLng^uished 
scholars  in  the  aee  of  James  the  First,  it  is  probable, 
that  our  authorized  version  is  as  faithful  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  scriptures  as  could  have 
been  formed  at  that  period.    But  when  we  consider 
the  immense  accession  which  has  been  since  made, 
both  to  our  critical  and  to  our  philological  apparatus; 
when  we  consider  that  the  whole  mass  of  literature, 
commencing  with  the  London  Polyglot  and  continued 
to   Griesbacks    Greek   Testament,  was  collected    sub- 
sequently to  that  period;  when  we  consider  that  the 
most  important  sources  of  intelligence  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  original  scriptures  were  likewise 
opened  after  that  period,  we  cannot  possibly  pre- 
tend that  our  autnorized  version  does  not  require 
amendment.     On  this  subject  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  work  of  Archbishop  Newcome,  entitled  **  A  His- 
torical   View  of    the   English    Biblical    Translations; 
the    expediency   of  revising  by  authority  our  present 
English   traniations;    and  the  means  of  executing  such 
a  revision**     Indeed,  Dr.  Macknight,  in  the  second 
section    of    his    general    preface,    goes    so  far    as 
to  say  of  our  authorized  version,  ''It  is,  by  no  means, 
such  a  just  representation  of  the  inspired  originals, 
as  merits  to  be  implicitly  relied  on  for  determining 
the  controverted  articles  of  the  christian  faith,  ana 
for  quieting  the  dissentions  which  have  rent  the 
okwiokJ*— Bishop  Marsh*s  Lectures.    Pari  2.     On  the 
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Interpretatum  of  the  Bible,     Lecture  2,  p,  293-6.     £d. 
A.D.  1842. 

Whilst  I  coiitinue  to  hold  my  opinion  that  no 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  is  necessary,  and 
that  the  editors  of  the  8peaker*i  Bible  have  acted 
wisely  in  publishing  the  text  of  the  authorized  yersion, 
I  must  express  my  regret  that  they  have  not  cleansed 
that  version  from  its  grammatical  inaccuracies  which 
are  to  be  found  on  its  every  page.  If  a  schoolboy 
wrote  a  Latin  exercise  and  put  iete  instead  of  qui^ 
or  wrote  a  Ghreek  exercise  and  put  ovroa-  instead  of  ocr, 
he  woidd  fail  to  receive  a  prize.  Our  authorized 
version  and  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contain 
similar  mistakes.  The  demonstrative  pronoiin 
'^  that,^^  is  used  instead  of    the  relative    pronoun 

Firet : — I  quote  from  the  Old  Testament :  Isaiah  xliv. 
24-2  8 .  I  will  put  the  relative  pronoun  *  *  who ' '  instead 
of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ''  that,^^  in  the  verses 
quoted : — 

24.  '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Bedeemer,  and  He 
toho  formed  thee  from  the  womb,  I  am  the  Lord  toho 
maketh  all  things:  tpho  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens 
alone:  who  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself: 

25.  **  Who  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and 
maketh  diviners  mad:  tP?to  tumeth  wise  men  back- 
ward, and  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish : 

26.  Who  confirmeth  the  word  of  his  servant,  and 
performeth  the  counsel  of  his  messengers:  Who  saith 
to  Jerusalem,  'Thou  shalt  be  inhabited: '  and  to  the 
cities  of  Judah,  '  Te  shall  be  built,  and  I  will  raise 
up  the  decayed  places  thereof: ' 

27.  "  Who  saith  to  the  deep,  '  Be  dry,  '  and  I 
will  dry  up  thy  rivers : ' 

28.  "  Trho  saith  of  Cyrus,  '  He  is  my  shepherd, 
and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure:'  even  saying  to 
Jerusalem,  *  Thou  shalt  be  ouilt,'  and  to  the  temple, 
*  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid.'" 

In  these  six  verses  I  have  found  ten  grammatical 
errors,  and  have  made  ten  corrections. 

Second: — ^I  quote  from  the  New  Testament,  Ut 
John  V.  4-12: — 

4.  "  For  whatsoever  is  bom  of  Gk)d  overcometh  the 
world :  and  this  is  the  victory  tohich  overcometh  the 
world,  even  ojir  faith. 

5.  **  "Who  is  he  toho  overcometh  the  world,  but  he 
who  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ? 

6.  "  This  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood,  even 
Jesus  Christ:  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and 
blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  who  beareth  witness, 
because  the  Spirit  is  truth. 

7.  "  For  there  are  three  w?w  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  these 
three  are  one. 

8.  **  And  there  are  three  who  bear  witness  in  earth, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  and^these 
three  agree  in  one. 

9.  *'  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness 
of  God  is  greater:  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God 
which  he  hath  testified  of  his  Son. 

10.  <'He  who  believeth  on  the  Son  of  Gt)d  hath 
the  witneflfl  in  himself:  he  who  believeth  not  Qod  hath 


made  him  a  liar,  because  he  believeth  not  the  record 
which  God  gave  of  his  Son. 

11.  ''And  this  is  the  record,  that  GK>d  hath  given 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son. 

12.  "  He  who  hath  the  Son  hath  life:  and  he  who 
hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life. 

In  these  nine  verses  I  have  found  twelve  gramma- 
tical errors,  and  have  made  twelve  corrections. 

I  give  the  following  quotations  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer: — 

First: — "Gloiy  be  to  God  on  high,  and  in  earth 
peace,  goodwill  towards  men.  We  praise  thee,  we 
bless  thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give 
thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great  ^oiy,  0  Lord  God, 
heavenly  King,  God  the  Father  Almirfity. 

"0  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son,  Jesu  Christ:  0 
Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  who 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us.  Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  us.  Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  receive  our  prayer.  Thou  who  sittest  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

*'  For  thou  only  art  holy :  thou  only  art  the  Lord: 
thou  only,  0  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most 
high  in  the  glory  of  Gt)d  the  Father."  Amen. — Com- 
munion Service. 

In  this  beautiful  form  of  praise  and  of  prayer  I 
have  found  four  grammatical  errors,  and  have  made 
four  corrections. 

Second: — "  Almighty  and  unmortal  God,  the  aid  of 
all  who  need,  the  helper  of  all  who  flee  to  thee  for  suc- 
cour, the  life  of  them  who  believe,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead:  we  call  upon  thee  for  this  infant  that 
he,  coming  to  thy  holy  baptism,  may  receive  remis- 
sion of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration.  Heceive 
him,  0  Lord,  as  thou  hast  promised  by  thy  well 
beloved  Son,  saying,  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have:  seek, 
and  ye  shall  And:  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  imto 
you:  so  give  now  imto  us  who  ask:  let  us  who  seek 
find:  open  the  gate  unto  us  who  knock:  that  this 
infant  may  enjoy  the  everlasting  benediction  of  thy 
heavenly  washing,  and  may  come  to  the  etemiJ 
kingdom  which  mou  hast  promised  by  Christ  our 
Lord." 

In  this  prayer  I  have  f  oimd  six  grammatical  errors, 
and  have  made  six  corrections. 

I  have  now  completed  my  reading  of  the  following 
books,  in  which  I  have  f  oimd  similar  grammaticiu 
errors,  and  have  made  the  necessary  corrections  on 
pencil  in  the  margins: — 

1.  Dr.  Whiston's  Josephus;  2.  Dean  Prideaux  on 
the  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  History; 
3.  Dr.  Leighton's  (Abp.  of  Glasgow)  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter;  4.  Dr.  Hall's  (Lord  Bishop 
of  Norwich)  Contemplations  on  the  Principal  Passages 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  5.  Dr.  Cave's  (Chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  II.)  Lives  of  the 
Apostles ;  6.  Dr.  Cave  (Chaplain  to  king  Charles  11.) 
on  Primitive  Christianity ;  and  7.  Sir  Peter  King — 
(Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  (Mr.  Locke's 
nephew,)  bom  a.d.  1669,  died  a.d.  1734,  July  22,  aged 
sixty-flve  years.     He  must  have  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
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William  HI.,  of  Queen  Anne,  of  Oeorge  I.,  and  of 
G^eorge  11.,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  England  a.d. 
1727).  (Called  also  Lord  King,  Baron  of  Oakham, 
in  Surrey,  May  26,  a.d.  1725)-— on  the  Primitive 
Ohnrch. 

The  English  language  would  be  much  improved  by 
revised  editions  of  these  works,  removing  the  use  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoim  "  that,"  for  the  relative 
pronouns  "who"  and  "which,"  giving  the  ]jroposi- 
tion  "to"  in  its  required  place,  and  markmg  the 
aspirate  where  it  is  silent  and  where  it  is  sounded. 

The  mistakes  made  by  all  public  speakers,  from  the 

Slime  minister  downwards,  and  from  the  archbishops 
ownwards,  given  in  their  reported  speeches  in  news- 
papers, wouM,  in  the  next  generation,  disappear  if 
such  corrections  were  made  in  the  English  language 
in  the  present  generation.  I  include  the  authorized 
version  of  Holy  Scripture  and  our  Book  of  Common 
Pray&r  in  these  remarks.  Giving  dean  English  is 
one  thing.  Giving  a  new  translation  is  another  thing. 
I  do  not  advocate  the  latter.    I  earnestly  desire  the 

former. 

"  Tov  aprov  ^fmv  rov  cirtowiov  Sba-  ijftiv  (rqfupov. — 
Ifatt  vi.  11. — Cambridge  Greek  New  Testament,  ^ 

Our  needful  bread  give  to  us  to-day. — Matt,  vi.  1 1 .  ^ 

"Fanem  nostrum  supersubstantialem,  de  nobis 
hodie."— Fiifya^. 

Our  bread  iupenubstantial  (greedy  and  harharouej 
give  to  Tis  to-day. 

Psalm    Ixviii.    4,    "  o5<wroM}<roT4  t^   iinlSrjK&n  hrl 

Sva-fmv" — Sep. 

Make  a  way  for  him  who  rideth  upon  the  west. 

Prayer  Book  translation : — * '  Magnify  him  that  [who] 
rideth  upon  the  heavens  as  it  were  upon  an  horse." 

^*  Anorse,^^  What  kind  of  animal  is  a  norse?  The 
h  is  sounded  in  horse.  It  should  be  pronounced. 
Therefore  a  e^ould  eo  before  horse — a  horse. 

"  Iter  facile  d,  qui  ascendit  super  oocasum." — FW- 

gate. 

An  easy  way  for  him  who  ascends  upon  the  west. 

The  Speakers  Bible  has  omitted  the  norse.  I  have 
quoted  the  words  as  an  example  of  the  mistake  made 
in  the  improper  silencing  of  tne  aspirate. 

g.  In  his  eleventh  lecture  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  Bishop  Marsh,  after  having  stated  in  his  ten 
preceding  lectures  the  prindples  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation, t&es  a  historical  view  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion according  to  the  different  modes  which  prevailed 
in  the  different  ages  of  Christianity. 

"  In  describing  the  critidsm  of  the  Bible  (Fart  I. 
of  his  lectures),  me  historical  view  preceded  the  rules 
of  critidsm,  because  a  history  of  cntidsm  is  a  history 
of  facts,  and  the  rules  of  odtidsm  are  f oimded  on 
those  facts.  But  a  history  of  interpretation  is  a  his- 
toiy  of  opinions,  which  may  properly  follow  the  his- 
tory of  interpretation."  I  purpose  to  give  an  outline 
of  this  lecture. 

1.  **Thc  earliest  interpreters  of  Scripture  were  the 
Jews,  who,  because  it  is  divinely  inspired,  considered 
the  interpretation  of  it  as  subject  to  different  rules 
from  those  whidi  are  applicable  to  other  books." 
[That  this  is  a  mistaken  notion  has  been  already 
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shown  at  the  end  of  the  third  lecture.]  I  fed  that 
it  is  necessary  to  quote  the  passage  referred  to  in  this 
note: — 

"  Lastly,  let  us  inquire  whether  the  rules  of  in- 
terpretation which  apply  to  human  authors  are  still 
applicable  when  Scripture  is  r^erred  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  its  author.  Now,  in  whatever  manner  we 
suppose  that  inspiration  was  eommunicatedy  and  what- 
ever degree  of  agency  we  ascribe  to  the  writers  them- 
selves,  we  shall  find  that  the  words  of  Scripture  must 
be  stiU  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  as  those  which 
apply  to  the  words  of  merely  human  authors.  If  the 
sa^ed  writers  were  so  inspired  that,  while  their 
knowledge  was  suggested  to  them,  the  mode  of  com- 
mitting that  knowledge  to  writing  was  left  to  their 
own  discretion,  the  words  which  they  employed  for 
that  purpose  must  evidently  be  interpreted  as  their 
words,  and  consequently  by  ike  rules  above  described. 
Nor  will  the  condusion  be  different  if  the  words 
were  inspired.  For,  if  the  words  themselves  were  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  choice  of  those  words 
must  have  been  determined  by  the  same  rules  as  if 
they  had  been  diosen  by  the  Sacred  Writers.  The 
choice  of  them  must  have  equally  depended  on  their 
common  usage  in  the  intercourse  between  man  and 
man.  If  they  had  not  been  so  diosen  they  would 
not  have  been  understood  by  man.  They  would  not 
have  conveyed  to  the  reader  what  was  thought  by 
the  author,  and  the  ol^ect  of  Bevelation  woidd  not 
have  been  attained."  This  ends  lecture  iii.,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  lecture  xi.  Then  lecture 
eleveif  describes  the  Jews  in  their  mode  of  inter- 
preting Scripture.  "  They  considered,  therefore  (tiiat 
IS,  because  they  considered  the  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  subject  to  different  rules  from  those 
which  are  applicable  to  other  books),  the  words  of 
Scripture  as  implying  more  than  was  conveyed  by 
their  literal  sense,  whence  they  perpetually  sought 
for  remote  and  mystical  meanin8;s."  According  to 
Wachner,  in  his  Antiquitates  JEbraorum,  T.  I.,  p. 
353,  "  the  Jews  supposed  that,  in  the  woids  of  Scrip- 
ture, there  was  a  sensus  innatus,  and  a  sensus  iUatus. 
And  as  the  sensus  mysticus  was  induded  in  the 
sensus  innatus,  we  may  easily  imagine  the  variety  of 
senses  which  might  thus  be  extracted  from  the  same 
passage." 

2.  Philo,  a  Greek  Jew  of  Alexandria,  at  the  be- 
ginning (rather  towards  the  middle)  of  the  first  cen- 
tuiy,  had  an  additional  motive  to  a  departure  from 
the  literal  sense  of  Scripture.  He  imbibed  the  prin- 
dples of  the  new  Platonic  philosophy,  which  was  in 
high  estimation  among  the  Alexandrian  Ghreeks.  And 
as,  according  to  this  philosophy,  the  writings  of 
Homer  were  explained  allegorically,  so  Fhilo  applied 
allegorical  interpretation  to  Ihe  writings  of  Moses, 
and  thus  converted  into  fable  what  was  meant  for 
real  histoiy. 

In  A.D.  41,  PhUo  (Judaue)  was  sent  as  chief 
deputy  from  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  to  the  emperor 
Caligula,  to  defend  them  against  Apian,  who  had 
charged  them  with  the  crime  of  didoyally. 

3.  In  the  JEpistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  first  of  the 
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Apostolic  Fathers,  the  author  interprets  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  mystical  manner  which  was  then 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  He  dignifies  this  mode  of 
interpretation  with  the  name  of  Fvaxrur,  knowledge. 
The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  almost  destitute  of  Scrip- 
ture quotations,  so  that  his  principles  of  Biblical  in- 
terpretation cannot  be  discovered.  The  first  I^istle 
of  Clement  (the  only  one  which  has  any  cbum  to 
authenticily — 1.0.  true  matter)  contains  various  quo- 
tations from  Scripture ;  but  generally  without  much 
explanation.  Nor  do  the  epistles,  ascribed  to  Ignatius 
and  Folycarp,  afford  much  matter  for  a  history  of 
Biblical  interpretation. 

4.  Justin  Martyr,  bom  in  Samaria  at  the  be- 
g^inning  of  the  second  century,  was  a  Platonic 
philoBopher  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  was,  like  other  disciples  of  that  school,  attached 
to  allegorical  interpretation.  He  considered  that  the 
'words  of  the  Old  Testament  especially  contained 
mystical  meaninffs.  This  appears  from  various 
observations  whicm  he  has  made  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho,  the  Jew.  An  allegorical  interpretation  of 
facts  d^eats  the  object  of  the  historian,  wno  intended 
that  what  he  wrote  should  be  considered  as  truth. 
But  typical  interpretation,  though  it  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  01  allegorical  interpretation,  produces  very  dif- 
ferent effects.  The  application  of  a  type  to  its  anti- 
type leaves  the  truth  of  the  history  unimpaired.  It 
is  not  the  principle,  therefore,  of  typical  interpretation 
which  is  liable  to  objection,  but  the  exeea  to  which  it 
has  been  carried.  And  from  this  excess  Justin 
Martyr  is  certainly  not  free. 

5.  The  next  among  the  Greek  fathers  who  is  worthy 
of  notice,  is  Irenseus,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  Though  a  native  Greek,  he  was 
bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Gall.  He  objects  to  the  allego- 
rical interpretations  of  the  Ghiostics,  though  his  own 
interpretations  are  sometimes  as  fanciful  as  those  of 
his  opponents.  The  principle  of  interpretation  on 
which  Irenseus  chiefiy  insists  is  a  kina  of  Traditio 
Hermeneutica,  to  whidi  he  appeals  as  authority  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Here  the  Becogni- 
tiones  (dementis  are  introduced.  **  The  Eegula 
Yeritatis,  therefore,  though  previously  called  Veritas 
tradita,  is  here  called  Beg^ula  suscepta  ex  divinis 
Scripturis.  Such  also  was  the  Begula  Yeritatis  of 
Ireneeus.  It  was  not  an  authorify  distinct  from 
Scripture,  but  Scripture  itself  interpreted  by  authority. 

6.  The  order  of  tune  hringe  us  to  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
According  to  Epiphanius  he  was  a  native  of  Athens, 
but  he  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  where  he  after- 
wards resided.  His  writings  are  replete  with  quo- 
tations from  Greek  philosophers  and  Ghreek  poets ; 
but  he  was  chiefiy  attached  to  that  species  of  the 
platonic  philosophy  which  prevailed  at  Alexandria. 
Hence  arose  his  predilection  for  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. He  explained  even  the  ten  command- 
ments in  an  allegorical  sense.  He  interpreted  the 
fifth  commandment  as  relating  not  to  our  earthly 
parents,  but  to  our  heavenly  Father  and  to  the  divine 
Gnosis. 


7.  TertuUian,  though  contemporary  with  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  was  not  addicted  to  allegorical  interpre- 
tation. Tertullian  was  a  LatLa  father.  He  allows 
an  allegorical  interpretation  in  prophecy;  but  even 
there  only  in  certain  ciises.  The  rule  of  Biblical 
interpretation,  by  which  Tertullian  was  chiefiy 
guided,  he  calls  the  '*  Begula  Fidei."  He  represents 
me  Begula  Fidei,  as  a  rme,  quam  Ecclesia  ao  Apos- 
tolis;  Apostoli,  a  Christo,  Christus  a  Deo  tradidit, 
which  the  church  delivered  from  the  apostles,  the 
apostles  from  Christ,  Christ  from  God.  Tlus  Begola 
IHdei  of  Tertullian  has  been  compared  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

8.  Origen,  the  most  distinguished  among  the  fathers  in 
the  Ghreek  Church,  and  Cyprian,  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  fathers  in  'Uie  Latin  Church,  fiourished 
in  the  third  century. 

Origen  compares  the  Scriptures  with  the  a-wfm  (the 
body),  the  ^x^  (the  soul),  and  the  irvevfm  (the 
spirit),  which,  according  to  Flato,  are  the  component 
parts  of  man ;  whence  arise  three  kinds  of  interpre- 
tation denoted  by  the  epithets,  o-o/Aarifcocr  (corporal) 
\frv\iKo<r  ( animal ) ,  and  7rv€vfJtaTiKo<r  (spiritual). 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  Origen 
had  only  two  modes  of  interpretation,  the  gramma- 
tical and  the  spiritual.  Origin  rejected  the  allego- 
rical interpretation  of  the  ten  commandments  which 
Clement  had  adopted.  He  had  learned  at  Alexandria, 
and  finding  that  the  grammatical  sense  of  Scripture 
was  irrational  or  impossible,  according  to  the  spi- 
ritual sense  given  by  philosophy,  he  departed  from 
the  literal  sense. 

Cyprian,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  does  not 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  Biblical  ister- 
pretation.  He  professes  to  follow  Tertullian,  but  he 
was  much  more  inclined  than  his  master  to  depart 
from  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture. 

9.  27ie  fourth  century  produced  a  greater  number  of 
distiaguished  writers,  in  the  Greek  Church,  than  any 
other  [century  produced].  In  that  century  we  find 
the  names  of,  1.  Eusebius;  2.  Athanasius;  3.  GynL 
of  Jerusalem;  4.  Epiphanius;  5.  ApoUinarius;  6. 
Basil  of  Cadsarea;  7.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum;  8. 
Amphilochius;  9.  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  10.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia;  11.  Chrysostom;  and  12.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria. 

<<  The  limits  assigned  to  this  historical  view  make 
it  impossible  to  produce  quotations  from  their  works 
as  was  done  from  those  of  Clement  and  Origen." 
Bishop  March  contents  himself  by  stating  the  in- 
fluence which  these  two  celebrated  fathers  had  on 
their  successors  of  the  fourth  century.  The  influence 
was  such  that  allegorical  interpretation  was  very 
generally  adopted.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  the 
only  one  by  whom  it  was  entirely  rejected.  By  all 
the  rest  it  was  adopted,  though  in  various  degrees. 
The  least  so  by  Chrysostom,  and  the  most  so  by  Cyril 
of  Alexandria. 

10.  In  the  Latin  Church,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
principal  writers  were:  1.  Amobius;  2.  Laotantius; 
3.  Ambrose  of  Milan;  4.  Hilary;  6.  Jerome;  and 
6.  Augustine. 
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1.  ''  Amohiua  was    a  decided  adversary  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation.    But  allegorical  interpretation 
was  not  rejected  by  Lactantius,  who  found  a  proof 
of  the  miUenium  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  a  man  of  great  authority 
in  the  Latin  Church,  was  a  decided  advocate  of 
mystical  meanings.     Jerome  was  highly  gifted  as  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture.    He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  as  well  as  with  Greek,  and  coijdd  read, 
therefore,  the  tohole  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
lang^ages,^  which  very  few  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
and  none  other  of   the  Latin  Fathers,  could.     He 
possessed,   therefore,    the    advantages  which  were 
necessary  for  a  grammatical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, ofwhich  he  also  professed  himself  an  advocate. 
But  he  has  not  unfrequently  fallen  into  the  error 
which  he  condemned  in  Origen.    In  his  commentary 
on  Nahum,  he  admits  that  he  is  sometimes  compelled 
to  take  a  middle  course  between  historical  (that  is, 
grammatical)  and  allegorical  interpretation.      But 
whoever  departs  at  all  nom  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion must  approximate  to  tome  kind  of  allegorical 
interpretation.     Augustine,  whose  opinions  became 
authority  in  the  Latin  Church,  has,  in  his  treatise  De 
Doctrin^  Christiana,  given  rules  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.    That  which  relates  to  gram- 
matical and  allegorical  (or,  as  he  terms  it,  figurative) 
interpretation  is  given  in  the  following  words :  *  Iste 
omnine  modus  est,  ut  quicquid  in  sermone  divino 
neque  ad  morum  honestatem,  neque  ad  fidei  veri- 
tatem  proprie  referri   potest   figuratum  esse  cog- 
noBcas.^ '  That  is  altogetner  the  mode  that  whatever 
cannot  properly  be  referred,  in  divine  diseoursey  to 
honesty  of  manners,  or  to  verity  of  faith,  you  may 
understand  to  be  figurative." 

**  But  Augustine,  like  to  Tertullian,  appeals  also 
to  a  Begula  Fidei.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  he  says  that  where  any  man  doubts  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  consulat  regulam  fidei,  quam  de  Smp- 
turarum  planioribus  locis  et  ecdesiaB  auctoritate 
suscepit.  *  Let  him  consult  the  Bule  of  Faith,  which 
he  has  taken  upon  him  (suscepit)  from  plainer  places 
of  the  Scm)tures,  and  from  the  authority  of  the 
Church.'  ^ut  though  Augustine  here  adds,  ecclesiae 
auctoritas,  we  must  not  conclude  that  his  Begula  Fidei 
rested  on  any  other  f  oxmdation  than  that  of  Scrip- 
ture. His  third  book  opens  with  these  words :  Homo 
timens  deum  voluntatem  ejus  in  Scripturis  Sanctis 
diligenter  inquirit.  The  will  of  God,  therefore, 
according  to  Augustine,  must  be  sought  in  Holy 
Scripture ;  and,  in  what  he  added  about  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  he  meant  only  an  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  Scripture^  whidi,  in  controversies  of 
faith,  is  claimed  by  eveiy  Church.  He  affords  no 
support  to  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  tradition,  as  an 
authority  independent  of  Scripture.  And,  even  were 
it  true  that  a  doctrina  tradita  existed,  the  discrepan- 
cies which  prevailed  among  the  Fathers  of  the^r«^ 
four  centuries  would  show  the  imcertainty  of  the 
vehide  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
veyed."— Mid  of  Lecture  xi.  pt.  1. 

Part  1  has  twehe  Leetwres  on  Biblical  Criticism,  and 
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twelve  Lectures  on  Biblical  Interpretation.  Part  2 
lias  twelve  Lectures  on  the  New  Testament. — Bishop 
Marsh. 

2.  /  ?uwe  quoted  Bishop  Marsh  from  Part  1,  and 
from  Part  2.  These  parts  are  mine  oum  inventions. 
His  first  Lectures  refer  to  the  Old  Testament— ^.582, 
with  an  index.  His  second  Lectures  refer  to  the  New 
Testament—^.  296,  without  an  index.  Both  courses 
have  apendices.     0.  T.,  a.d.  1842. 

If.T.,  1840. — ^I  have  these  two  courses  handsomely 
bound.  I  regard  the  book  as  a  rich  treasure.  1 
bought  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures  and  read  them  care- 
fully long  befofe  my  ordination.  I  have  read  "Essays 
and  Beviews  "  seven  times  consecutively  when  they 
were  published.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  infidelity 
which  they  set  forth  ''passed  by  me  as  the  idle 
winds  which  I  regard  not."  Bishop  Butler  and 
Bishop  Marsh  should  be,  with  Archdeacon  Paley,  the 
foundation  books,  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts'  Lo^c,  of 
eveiy  school-boy,  who  is  destined  to  receive  a  liberal 
education.  It  may  be  said,  "school-boys  cannot 
understand  subjects  so  abstruse."  The  reply  is,  They 
can  understand.  Teach  them.  I  attribute  the  errors 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  in  its  officials 
of  JosepKs  coat  theology,  to  a  deficient  education  in 
matters  theological.    I  address  myself  to  the  young. 

3.  The  twelfth  Lecture  of  Bishop  Marsh  opens  wiui 
a  statement  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  conduct  his 
historical  view  of  Biblical  Interpretation  on  anarrower 
scale,  and  in  a  summaiy  manner,  compared  with  the 
scale  and  manner  which  he  had  adopted  in  his  expla- 
nation of  the  history  of  Biblical  Interpretation  in  the 
first  four  centuries.  "Nor  does  the  history  of  Bibli- 
cal Interpretation  require  that  minuteness  of  research 
in  the  subsequent  ages  of  Christianity,  which  is 
necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  earlier 
fathers."  I  must  conclude,  from  tms  statement  of 
Bishop  Marsh,  that  the  great  divines  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  completed  the  work  of 
"  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  whicn  St.  Paul  declared 
was  at  work  in  his  time.  These  talented,  learned, 
devoted  fathersof  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
laid  the  f  oimdation  of  that  compromise  of  heathenism 
with  Christianity,  or  of  Christianity  with  heathenism, 
which  originated  the  one  thousand  years  of  religious 
darkness,  called  "the  dark  aees,"  and  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  a  cloudy  sky,  endeavour- 
ing to  obscure  and  obstruct  in  its  course  "  the  light 
of  theknowledgeof  the  glory  of  Godin  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

'^  4.  The  names  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
writers  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  fifth  century  were  (1) 
EuthdliuSy  (2)  Theodoret,  (3)  Isodore  ofPelusium.  Some 
of  the  fathers  mentioned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  Lect.  ii., 
as  having^  lived  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  are  referred 
also  to  the  fifth  century,  because  they  continued  to 
live  in  that  age. 

(a  J  MtthtSius  so  far  contributed  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Acts,  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Pau^  that 
he  made  the  references  to  them  more  easy.  As  Euse- 
bius  had  divided  the  Ck)spelB  into  xc^Aaca  (chapters), 
Euthalius  did  the  same  with  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
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And  the  dmsion  into  vrlxoi,  as  it  marked  the  pauses, 
determined  frequently  the  sense. 

fhj  Theodaret  wrote  commentaries  on  both  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.  Tike  to  Chrysostom  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsenstia,  he  took  groat  pains  in  the 
inyestigation  of  the  literal  sense;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  the  adoption  of  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation. 

fej  The  tame  observations  apply  to  Isodore  of  Pelu- 
eium,  a  town  ofj^yptf  situated  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  (that  is,  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  on  which  the  town  was  situated) 
from  it  Pelusian. 

^dj  Andreas,  Btshop  of  Casarea,  in  Cappadoeia, 
wrote,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixiih  century,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse,  which  abounds  with 
mysticid  meanings.  His  commentary  is  accompanied 
with  the  text,  and  is,  therefore,  of  some  use  in  the 
oritidsm  of  the  Bihle,  To  the  commentary  of  Andreas 
is  commonly  added  that  of  ArSthas,  who  was  likewise 
Bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  thous^h  some 
authors  refer  him  to  a  later  age  than  me  sixth 
century. 

In  this  age  original  commentators  began  to  decrease. 
The  Oreek  Church  originated  a  fashion  to  make 
oolleotions  from  former  commentaries,  and  to  arrange 
them  under  the  portions  of  Scripture  to  which  they 
belonged.  These  collections  acquired  afterwards  the 
name  zlctpal,  or  catensB,  or  chains,  in  which  the  original 
writers  were  considered  as  so  many  links.  Hence  we 
have,  1.  Co^^naPa^minGenesin;  2.  Catena  Patrum 
in  Ihcodium,  &o. ;  a  Catena  Patnun  in  MatthsBum,  a 
Catena  Patrum  in  Marcum,  &c.  ''For  a  further 
account  of  these  CatenaB  Patrum,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  '  Fdbricii  BibUotheca  Oraca,^ " — Bp,  Marsh. 

(e,)  From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  the  only  Greek  commentator  of  any 
note  was  Johannes  Damascenus.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  on 
religious  subjects  (perhaps  he  wrote  commentaries); 
''  but  his  writings  contain  little  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation. 

(f)  In  the  tenth  century  (Ecumenius,  Bishop  of 
Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  wrote  a  commentary  on,  1,  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties;  2,  on  the  (fourteen)  Episties  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  3,  on  the  Catholic  Episties.  But  the 
remarks  are  taken  chiefly  from  Quysostom,  Cyril, 
and  other  preceding  writers. 

(g.)  In  the  eleventh  century  Theophylact,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bidgaria,  wrote  comment^es  on,  1,  the 
Four  Gospels ;  2,  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties ;  and  3,  the 
Episties  of  St.  Paul.  He  wrote  also  commentaries  on 
some  of  tiie  minor  prophets.  The  works  of  Theophy- 
lact were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Greek 
Church.  Chrysostom  was  his  principal  guide.  The 
European  Greeks  ever  entertained  the  most  profound 
veneration  for  Chrysostom.  Therefore  they  held 
Theophylact  in  high  estimation. 

(h)  In  the  twuflh  century  a  monk  at  Constanti- 
nople, Euthymius  Zigabenus,  composed  a  work  called 
FcmopUa  Dogmattca.  He  wrote  also  commentaries 
on  the  PflidmB,  the  Gk)8pelB,  and  the  Episties.    Mat- 


thai,  who  first  published  the  Greek  of  Euthymius  on 
the  Four  Gospels,  very  highly  extols  his  author  as  an 
accurate  and  judicious  interpreter.  "And  here," 
says  Bishop  Marsh,  ''  we  must  close  the  catalogue  of 
Gb*eek  writers  who  have  contributed  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Bible.  To  these  names  may  be  added  the 
unknown  authors  of  the  Greek  scholia."  Bishop 
Marsh  refers  to  Matthai's  Greek  Testament.  Also 
to  the  Greek  Glossaries  of  Hesychius  and  Suidas. 

4.  '^  The  Latin  Church  is  described  by  Bishop  Marshy 
in  the  progress  which  it  made  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  after  the  fourth  century.  In  the  fifth 
century,  "we  find,  1.  Tychonius.  2.  Yincentius 
lirinensiB.  3.  Eucharius.  4.  GFenadius.  And  in 
the  sixth  centuiy,  1.  Cassiodorius.  2.  Faoundus. 
3.  Yigiliiu9  Tapsensis.  4.  Fulg^ntius.  5.  Primasius. 
6.  Jumlius.  7.  Isidore  of  Seville ;  and  8.  Gregory 
the  Ghreat.  "  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
examine  their  writings,  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
anything  usefid  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
The  original  langua^s  of  Smpture  were  unknown 
to  them;  grammatical  interpretation  was  oonse- 
quentiy  disregarded;  and  mystical  meanings  were 
adopted  without  control.''  ''Indeed,  the  west  of 
Europe,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  was,  partiy 
from  the  devastation  by  the  Goths,  and  by  other 
northern  tribes,  and  partiy  by  other  causes,  im- 
mersed in  barbarism  of  every  description."  ''  Pope 
Gb*egoiy  the  Gb*eat,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
power  which  his  successors  exercised  with  unlimited 
sway,  employed  his  authority,  not  for  thepromotion 
but  for  the  suppression  of  learning."  ''  B^  became, 
indeed,  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  taking  Augustine 
for  his  principal  ^de;  and  he  acquired  all  the 
celebrity  whicn  might  be  expected  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  age,  and  the  situation  which  he  held." 

5.  ''  The  seventh  century  produced  no  Biblical  commen- 
tator in  the  Latin  Church;  nor  did  Italy  produce  a 
Biblical  commentator  during  many  ages." 

6.  In  the  eighth  century  England  produced  those  dis- 
tinguished writers,  Bede  and  Alcuin.  Germany 
produced  Babanus  Maurus.  Bede's  commentaries 
were  commentaries  on  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  were 
principally  derived  from  the  works  of  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  He 
adhered  to  Hteral  interpretations,  especially  in  the 
New  Testament.  He  sometimes  deviated  into  mys- 
tical meanings.  He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire. 
Alcuin  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  His  works  con- 
tain various  remarks  on  Scripture.  But,  like  to  those 
of  Bede,  they  were  diiefly  talcen  from  former  writers. 
1.  Bede,  2.  Alcuin,  natives  of  Yorkshire,  were  en- 
gaged in  keeping  alive  in  England  a  knowledge  of 
ana  a  love  for  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 

a.  In  the  same  (the  eighth  J  century ,  Babanus  Maurus, 
bom  at  Mayntz,  a.d.  776,  was  a  disciple  of  Alcuin, 
and  successively  became  Abbot  of  Fmda  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayntz.  His  commentaries  were  commen- 
taries on  the  jLatin  Bible.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Hebrew.  Bufinus  had  translated 
the  works  of  Orifi^n  into  Latin.  Therefore,  the 
Latin  writers  could  read  the  works  of  Origen.   Many 
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adopted  Origen's  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture.  Ra- 
banus  Maurus  was  in  this  way  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Origen,  and  adopted  his  mode  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  The  learning  and  high  rank  of 
Babanus  Maurus  obtained  particular  notice  for  his 
sentiments  on  Biblical  interpretation. 

h.  In  the  ninth  century,  Walaf  rid  Strabo,  a  disciple 
of  Babanus  Maurus,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda, 
and  afterwards  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  compiled  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  which  was  subsequently  called 
Glossa  Ordinaria,  on  accoimt  of  its  general  adoption. 
No  other  commentator  of  the  ninth  century  is  worthy 
of  notice,  except  Druthmar,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  St.  Matthew. 

7.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  produced  no  com- 
mentator in  the  west  of  Europe  (who  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

8.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  most  distinguished 
writer  was  Petrus  Lombardus,  who,  from  the  work 
which  he  composed,  acquired  the  title  of  ''  Magister 
Sententiarum."   He  followed  Jerome  and  Augustine. 

9.  /n  the  thirteenth  century  flourished  Thomas 
Aquinas,  another  eminent  divine,  who,  from  this 
eminence  which  he  had  acquired,  was  styled  Doctor 
Angelicus.  He  followed  Augustine.  He  contributed 
little  to  Biblical  interpretation. 

a.  In  the  same  century,  Hugo  de  St.  Caro  adopted 
Origen's  fourfold  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He 
composed  a  concordance.  He  divided  the  Vulgate 
into  chapters,  which  are  now  in  use.  In  this  thir- 
teenth century  are  foimd  the  names  of  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Bonaventura.  The  former  was  Bishop 
of  Katisbon,  and  attempted  to  unite  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  with  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Bille,  The  latter,  who  acquired  the  title  of  Doctor 
Seraphicus,  was  a  cardinal,  and  Bishop  of  Alba.  He 
was  both  a  mystic  and  a  scholastic  divine.  He  adopts 
four  senses,  and  afterwards  adds  three  senses,  thus 
making  Scripture  have  a  sevenfold  sense.  He  calls 
these  three  senses  (1)  the  symbolical,  (2)  synechdo- 
chical,  (3)  the  hyperbolical.  He  remarked  in  his 
annotations  on  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  book  with 
the  seven  seals,  in  the  fifth  cnapter,  was  emblematical 
of  the  Bible  with  seven  senses. 

10.  Bishop  Marnh  then  notices  the  genial  effects  of 
the  scholcLSiic  theology  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  This  species  of  theology  embraced  all  the 
subtilties  of  Dialectics  or  Logic.  It  derived  its  name. 
Scholastic  Theology,  from  its  having  served  during 
the  middle  ages,  a.d.  500  to  a.d.  1500,  as  the  ground- 
work of  theological  disputation  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  universities.  The  Bible  was  brought  into  dis- 
use by  a  system  of  theology  which  was  defended  by 
Dialectics.  The  Church  of  Rome  derived  advantage 
from  the  adoption  of  Dialectics  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Bible,  in  proportion  as  doctrines  were  introduced 
which  had  no  support  in  the  Bible.  Berengarius  and 
his  followers  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  They  were  silenced  by  arguments  from  the 
scholastic  theology.  Petrus  Lomb wius.  Duns  Scotus, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  displayed  great  mental  power 
in  their  scholastic  theology,  and  in  their  disputations. 
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Their  theology,  named  scholastic,  impeded  both  the 
use  and  the  understanding  of  the  Bible.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  an  attempt  was  made  to 
counteract  these  effects.  The  parties  who  made  the 
attempt  went  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  rejected 
the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  altogether.  From  the 
passage  in  the  F«^a^^--litera  occidit,  spiritus  vivi 
cat — the  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life — ^they 
argued  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Hence 
they  acquired  the  name  of  Mystics.  They  created  by 
their  perversions  of  Scripture  evils  equalled  only  by 
those  evils  which  the  neglect  of  Scripture  had  caused. 
At  length  Albert  and  Bonaventura,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  imited  the  subtilties  of  the 
scholastic  theology  with  the  fancies  of  the  mystical 
theology,  and  produced  a  compound  which  was  in  no 
respect  advantageous  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 

11.  DvHtig  this  period  of  the  perversion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  by  men  who  were  ctcquainted  only  with  the  Latin 
translation  of  them,  there  existed  in  the  south  of 
Spain  many  learned  Jews,  who  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

The  south  of  Spain  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Moors,  who  spake  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  which  was 
then  usedinthe  north  of  Africa,  fromthe  Red  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic.  Arabic  was  then  the  language  of  learning. 
The  south  of  Spain  became  the  seat  of  oriental  litera- 
ture in  the  twelfth  century.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  (1)  Aben  Ezra,  (2)  David 
Kimchi,  and  (3)  Moses  Maimonides,  whose  writings 
contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  Hebrew  learning  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

12.  In  Oie  fourteenth  century  NicoLasus  Lyrarvus,  a 
native  of  Normandy,  but  supposed  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  origin,  was,  amon^  all  the  Christian  inter- 
preters who  either  preceded  him,  or  lived  at  the  same 
time  withhim,  the  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  His  principal  work  was  entitled  FostiUce 
Perpetuoi  seu  Brevia  Commentaria  in  Universa  Biblia. 
He  retained  the  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture  which 
was  then  in  common  use.  The  fourteenth  centuiy 
was  likewise  distinguished  by  the  attempts  made  both 
in  England  and  in  Germany  to  make  the  Bible  known 
to  the  people  at  large.  In  England  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version,  and  in  Germany  Ottfried's  German  transla- 
tion had  long  ceased  to  be  understood.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  Wickliffe  undertook 
to  translate  the  Bible  into  English ;  and  about 
the  same  period  translations  were  made  into  the 
German  language.  These  were  translations  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  Yet  thev  opened  the  Scriptures  to 
the  common  people,  who  had  long  been  kept  in  dark- 
ness. This  was  the  age  in  which  printing  was 
invented  on  the  continent.  The  anxiety  of  the  people 
to  gain  access  to  the  Bible  was  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  those  German  translations  were  among  the 
earliest  books  which  were  printed  by  Faust  and 
SchaefPer. 

13.  "  The  fifteenth  century  prepared  the  foay  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  oentuzy  Manual  ChryBoloBUfi  taught 
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Greek  in  Italy;  and  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Enipire, 
about  the  middle  of  that  centiuy,  brought  Theo<K)rufl 
Gaza,  GeorgiuB  Trapezuntius,  Bessorion,  Demetrius 
Chaloodulas,  Constantiaus  Lascaris,  and  other  dis- 
tinguiBhed  Ghreek  scholars,  into  the  west  of  Europe. 
Before  the  dose  of  that  century  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  began  to  revive  in  Italy,  and  the 
taste  which  was  thereby  acquired  contributed  to  dispel 
the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  same  cen- 
tury (15)  the  Hebrew  languagey  which  had  taken  deep 
root  in  Spain,  began  to  spread  itself  into  other  parts 
of  Europe.  To  these  advantages  was  added  in  the 
same  century  the  important  invention  of  printing  by 
moveable  types.  In  1488  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible 
was  printed  at  Sondno  in  Italy,  and  other  editions 
soon  followed.  The  learned  Jews,  who  had  been 
invited  to  superintend  those  editions,  soon  propagated 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  not  only  throughout  Italy,  but 
into  the  adjacent  coimtries  of  Germany  and  France." 
''  Though  numerous  editions,  containing  either  the 
whole  or  parts  of  iuiiQ  Hebrew  Bible,  were  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  no  part  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
printed  in  that  age."  "But  Laurentius  Valla,  a  noble 
and  learned  Boman,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
that  (15)  century,  procured  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  In  his  note  on  Afatt  xxvii.  22,  '  Pilate 
saith  unto  them,  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus,  who 
is  called  Christ  ?'  *  They  all  say  imto  him.  Let  him  be 
crucified.'  He  says,  *  GDres  codices  Latinos,  et  totidem 
grseoos  habeo,  quimi  hsdc  oompono,  et  nonnunquam 
alios  codicee  consulto.'  I  have  three  Latin  manuscripts 
(codices)  and  as  many  Greek  (manuscripts).  When 
I  compare  these,  I  also  (et)  at  the  same  time  and  place 
(nonnunquam)  consult  other  manuscripts."  Many 
of  these  manuscripts  were  then  brought  mto  the  west 
of  Europe.  He  wrote  annotations  on  many  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  which,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  taste  and  judgment,  were  grammatical. 
They  were  afterwards  printed  by  Erasmus,  a.d.  1504. 

14.  The  sixteenth  century  had,  at  the  commencement, 
that  highly  eif  ted  and  distinguished  scholar,  Erasmus. 
He  prepared  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
accompanied  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  and  with 
valuable  annotations,  in  which  the  grammatical  sense 
was  again  the  diief  object  of  inquiry. 

(<i.J  In  the  year  folUnmng  (a.d.  1517)  Luther  com- 
menced the  rezormation  in  Germany,  and  in  a.d.  1522 
he  published  his  German  translation  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Like  to  Erasmus,  Luther  was  a  decided 
advocate  of  grammatical  interpretation,  which  was 
ably  defended  by  Melancthon.  [Calvin  was  not  the 
originator  of  the  grammatical  interpretation  in  the 
time  of  the  reformation].  The  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  was  interpreted  like  to  the  Ghreek  of  a 
classic  author,  the  tropological  and  analogical  senses, 
which  had  been  ascribed  to  the  Latin  Vtdgate,  dis- 
appeared, and  the  names  themselves  ceased  to  occupy 
a  place  in  the  nomenclature  of  a  Biblical  interpreter. 
It  became  a  maxim  among  Protestants  that  ''The 
words  of  Scripture  had  only  one  sense,  and  that  they 
who  ascribea  to  them  various  senses  made  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  altogether  uncertain." 


The  propensity  to  mystical  meanings,  to  which 
fanatics  of  eveiy  description  are  invariably  attached, 
has  displayed  itself  at  various  times  and  in  various 
places,  even  in  Protestant  countries.  But  such  a  mani- 
fold interpretation  of  Scripture  was  then  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  as  it  had  been  in  the  middle  ages. 
"  The  great  majority  of  Protestant  commentators,  espe- 
cially they  whose  commentaries  have  been  employed  on 
the  original  langiutges  of  Scriptfire,  have  made  it  their 
chief  object  to  discover  the  grammatical  or  literal  sensed* 

In  the  sixteenth  cerUwry,  besides  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
Melancthon,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  we 
find  (1)  Camerarius,  (2)  Osiander,  (3)  Chemnitz,  (4) 
Calixt,  (5)  ZwinffH,  (6)  Bucer,  (7)  Calvin,  (8)  Beza, 
(9)  Isaac  Casaubon,  (10)  Drusius,  (11)  Scaliger, 
and  other  eminent  writers,  who  were  again  advocates 
of  a  single  sense,  ' '  to  be  determined  by  a  grammatical 
investigation  of  each  word." 

15.  The  seventeenth  century  is  described  by  Bishop 
Marsh  as  producing  (1)1.  and  L.  Capellus,  (2)  Frederic 
Spanheim,  (3)  Loius  de  Dieu  Pricseus,  (4)  Lightfoot, 
(5)  Arminius,  (6)  Grotius,  (7)  Episcopius,  (8)  Le  Clerc, 
and  other  eminent  writers,  who  were  again  advocates 
of  a  single  sense,  and  of  a  literal  interpretation.  But, 
towards  the  close  of  that  century,  an  effort  was  made 
by  Cocceius,  at  Leyden,  and  by  some  German  divines 
at  Berlin  and  Halle,  to  restore  the  manifold  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  which  the  reformation  had 
banished.  During  a  period  of  many  years  their 
efforts  were  attended  with  success;  but  good  sense 
and  good  taste  gradually  restored  the  Scriptures  to  the 
same  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  applied  to  dassio 
authors.  And,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention,  the  same  kind  of  interpretation  has 
continued  to  prevail. 

"  Here,  then,  I  will  conclude,  without  further 
remarks,  the  historical  view  of  the  modes  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day." 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Marsh's  first  course 
of  Lectures  (in  which  note  he  states  ''that  an  account 
of  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  given  in  a  historical 
view,  would  require  another  volume,  or,  I  suppose, 
another  course  of  Lectures,  at  least  twelve  in  num  ber,  *  * ) 
he  proceeds,  "  Walch  has  described  the  commentaries, 
which  have  been  written  in  various  languages,  either 
on  the  whole,  or  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
time  of  Luther  to  the  year  1765,  and  that  description 
fills  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  faxge 
octavo." — Biblica  Theologica,  T<wi.  iv.  p.  451-854.  Not 
less  than  one  hundred  pages  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Biblical  Interpretation 
to  the  time  when  Bishop  Marsh  delivered  his  Lectures, 
A.D.  1 842.  Bishop  Cleaver's  catalogue  contains  many 
works  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  Interpretation  which 
were  published  between  the  time  of  the  reformation 
and  A.D.  1 800.  The  most  complete  and  best  arranged 
catalogue  of  theological  books  to  a.d.  1800,  is  uiat 
which  was  published  by  Dr.  Noesselt,  professor  of 
divinity  at  ELalle(a  city  of  Prussia).  Berlin,  the  capital 
of  Prussia,  has  acquired  a  deserved  reputation  for  the 
publication  of  the  original  maAUBcripto  of  the  Old  and 
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New  TestameiitSy  and  for  the  most  diligent  eearch  for 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts  which  could  be  found. 
By  original  manuscripts  can  be  intended  only  manu- 
scripts in  the  original  languages,  as  old  manuscripts 
as  could  be  discovered.  In  proof  of  this  statement  I 
refer  to  a  copy  of  the  Qreek  IM  ew  Testament  published 
at  Berlin  a.d.  icdoggziji.  in  two  volumes  octavo. 
On  each  page  the  Greek  is  given,  and  the  VulgaU 
is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page;  and  between  the 
original  and  the  VidgaU  on  each  page,  the  words, 
called  various  readings  from  various  manuscripts, 
are  given.  Thus  every  page  presents — 1.  The  ori- 
ginal; 2.  The  Vuigate,  or  Latin  translation;  and 
3.  The  various  readings  taken  from  the  various 
manuscripts  which  could  be  collected.  This  publica- 
tion at  Berlin  is  dated  a.d.  1842,  the  year  in  which 
is  dated  my  copy  of  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures.  The 
puhUeation  of  BUhop  ManKs  Lectures  on  the  New 
Testament  is  dated  a.d.  1840,  that  is  two  years 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  Bishop  Marsh  adds,  in  his  note,  ''  Since 
the  year  1800,  the  explanations  of  the  BihU^  which 
have  been  published  abroad,  are  not  generally  such 
as  would  commend  themselves  to  an  English  (Uvine ; 
and  those  which  have  been  published  in  England 
during  that  period  are  generally  known."  ' 

In  Lecture  Y .  Bishop  Marsh  gives  an  example  from 
Horace,  to  explain  oMgory  as  a  form  of  speech  used 
in  Holy  Scripture.  After  having  referred  to  the 
beautiful  allegory  in  the  eightieSi  Psalm,  ''Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out 
the  heathen  and  planted  it;"  and  having  quoted  the 
words  of  the  psalmist  to  the  words,  ''  Betum,  we 
beseech  thee,  0  Ood  of  Hosts,  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  behold  and  visit  this  vine;"  and  after 
having  explained  this  allegoiy  as  describing  the 
unhappy  state  of  the  Jews,  contrasted  with  their 
former  prosperity,  he  had  previously  quoted  other 
passages  of  scripture— as  Nathan's  parable  when  ]ie 
addressed  David — ^Bishop  Marsh  proceeds  thus: — 
"  After  these  examples  from  Scripture,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  quote  an  instance  of  allegoiy  from  a  pro- 
fane author,  especially  as  it  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  examination  by  Quintilian,  It  is  the  weU  known 
passage  in  Horace— 0(2m,  bk.  i.  ode  14.  I  wish  to 
bring  the  whole  passage,  the  entire  ode,  before  the 
reader: — 

Ad  Rsmfubucam. 

O  NayiB,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Flactua  f    O  quid  sgis  f  f ortiter  oocnpa 
Portun.    Nonne  videa,  at 
Nudum  remigio  latuB, 
£t  malus  celeri  eauciuB  Afrioo 
AntennflM)ue  gemant  f  ac  sine  fonibus 
Vix  durare  carinn 
Ponint  imperiofliuB 
MfyoLOt  r    Kon  tibi  lunt  Integra  linte% 
Non  Di,  quoe  iterum  preesa  vooee  malo  : 
QnamTia  Pontioa  pinna, 
Silvn  filia  nobilis, 
Jactea  tt  genua  et  nomen  inutile. 
Nil  pictiuB  timidua  navita  puppibus 
Fidil    Tu,  niai  ventia 
Debea  ludibrium,  cave. 
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Nuper  adUioitam  que  mihi  tedium, 
Nunc  deaiderium,  curaque  non  levia 
Interfuaa  nitentea 
Vitea  sqnora  Oybladea. 


To  THE  BeFUBLIO. 

0  ship,  will  new  wayes  cany  thee  back  into  the  sea? 
0  what  are  you  doing?  bravely  (refer  f ortiter  ad  con- 
stantiam  eonsiUi — to  constancy  of  eounselj  occupy  the 
port.  Do  you  not  see  that  your  side  is  stript  of  its 
rank  of  oars  f remigio  J,  and  your  mast  rent  fsaudus — 
wounded, — put  for  laceratus,  rent  J  by  the  south-west 
wind  (Afaico,  blowing  out  of  Africa  —  yentus 
Africanus)  groan  (gemant,  h,e.  stridorum  eduntj  And 
your  keels  (carina,  plural  for  carina,  singular  by  poetic 
licence),  without  ropes  (under  girding,  also  ropes  for 
anchors),  can  scarcely  endure  (or  sustain  in  the  attack  of  J 
the  too  imperious  (or  put  for  impetuous)  sea.  Tour  sails, 
(linten,  any  linen  cloth,  meton,  sails),  you  have  not  perfect 
(intergra,  sound),  nor  have  you  gods  (images  of  the 
gods  carried  in  the  ships),  whom  you  may  call  upon, 
when  you  are  pressed  by  evil.  Although  a  pine  of 
Pontus— daughter  of  a  noble  wood — you  may  boast 
as  useless  both  race  and  name.  [The  pine  region  of 
Pontus,  in  Asia,  produced  pine  of  such  excellent  quality, 
that  ships  built  of  Pontic  pine  were  esteemed  the  best 
ships.']  The  timid  sailor  has  no  confidence  in  painted 
stems  (puppieus).  Do  you  beware,  imless  you  owe 
a  sport  (ludibrium)  to  the  winds.  0  you  who  were 
lately  my  anxious  (soUicitum)  weariness  (tadium)^ 
now  my  desire  and  not  light  care,  avoid  the  seas 
flowing  between  the  shining  (nitentes — on  account  of 
the  splendour  of  the  marbles  produced  there),  cydades 
(interfusa — poured  between,  [Oydades,  a  name  ^ven  to 
certain  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  those  particularly 
which  surround  Delos,  as  with  a  cirde,  whence  the 
name  kvkXoo-,  circiilusl.  [Theseus,  when  returning 
from  Crete,  instituted  m  J/elos  festivals  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  calling  tiie  festivals  Delia,  Theseus  placed  a 
statue  there  which  he  had  received  ixom  Ariadne]. 

The  translation  in  verse  by  Mr.  Francis  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  leamei 


Ill-fated  veaael  1    Shall  the  wavea  again 

Tempeatuoua  bear  thee  to  the  f aithleea  main  I 

What  would  thy  madneaa  f    Thua  with  atorma  to  aport  I 

Ah !  yet  with  caution  aeiie  the  friendly  port. 

Behold  thy  naked  decka ;  the  aouthem  blaat. 

Hark  1  how  it  whiatlea  through  thy  rending  maat  1 

Nor  without  ropea  thy  keel  can  longer  brave 

The  rushing  f uiy  of  Uie  imperioua  wave  i 

Tom  are  thy  aails ;  thy  guardian  goda  are  loat, 

Whom  you  might  call,  in  future  tempeata  toat 

Onoe  though  majeatio  in  your  pzide  you  atood. 

The  noblest  daughter  of  the  Pontic  wood, 

Now  may  you  vainly  boaat  an  empty  name, 

Or  birth  oonapieuoua  iu  the  rolls  of  fame ; 

No  mariner,  when  atoima  around  him  riae, 

Pale  with  hia  feaza,  on  painted  stems  reliea. 

Ah  1  yet  take  heed,  leat  theae  new  tempeata  aweep^ 

In  aportive  rage,  thy  gloriea  to  the  deep. 

Thou  late  my  deep  anxie^  and  fear, 

And  now  my  fond  deeire  and  tender  care^ 

Ah  !  yet  take  heed,  avoid  thoae  fatal  aeaa, 

Which  roU  among  the  shining  cydades. 
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When  I  compare  the  tranalation  in  verse  with  mine 
own  literal  prose  translation,  I  am  snipriBed  by  the 
disooveiy  of  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Francis  in  giving, 
with  faithful  accuracy,  the  expression  of  the  onginiu. 
The  discussion  of  allegoiy  used  by  the  sacred  writers 
suggested  to  Bishop  Marsh  this  allefi;oi7  used  by 
Horace.  The  chiei  passage  selectea  m>m  Holy 
Scripture  by  Bishop  Marsh  is  the  eightieth  Psahn. 
I  shall  quote  the  passage  from  the  Septuagint — 

P«a/i7iizxx.9  verses 8-15.  v.  8.  'A/aitcAov  cf  Aiywrrov 
fJberQpao-f  k^kfiaXj&r  tSyq  koi  icarc^VTrur(ur  avrrjv, 
QSmroCricraa'  tfjorpofrdtv  avrrja;  koI  Kar€4>VT€va'a(r  too- 
/Si^ocr  avTtja-y  koi  hrki^drj  ij  7?.  'EKd\v\f/€V  oprj  rj  aKia 
avrrjar,  Kol  at  dva^cvSpaSfa-  avrrja-  rwr  #c68/x>txr  rov  0€ov. 
*Ef€T€4ve  tA  Kki^fJMTa  avTrjo-  2oKr  ^aAaoxn^o*,  koi  Joxr 
irorafiov  Tctcr  irapa^vaSoor  a-urrja;  *Iva  rC  KaOtiXjetr  rov 
<^pay/Aov  avr^,  koI  rpvywcriv  avrrjo  irdvrw  oi  irapairo- 
p€v6fi€voi  T^v  o86v ;  'EXv/A^vari  avr^v  ow  ck  BpvfjLov, 
KOI  fJLOvibtr  ayptoa-  KaTev€p.rj<raTO  avrrjv,  *0  Gcocr  rtov 
8vvdfi€iav  hrioTpvpov  ^,  M^Xvpov  c^  ovpavov  koX  iISc, 
kqX  kiricrK€^i  t^v  a/xircAov  ravrqv, — Ttsehmdarf, 

**  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast 
cast  out  the  nations  (e^n;,  translated  also  heathens 
and  (}entiles)  and  planted  it.  Thou  hast  made  a  way 
before  it,  and  thou  hast  planted  its  roots,  and  the 
land  was  fOled;  and  the  shadow  of  it  covered  the 
mountains,  and  its  branches  [covered]  the  cedars  of 
God  [the  great  cedars  of  Lebanon].  It  stretched 
forth  its  boughs  to  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and 
her  branches  to  the  river  [Jordan.  The  eastern  and 
western  sides].  Why  hast  thou  thrown  down  her 
hedge,  and  all  who  pass  along  the  way  pluck  her 
grapes  ?  The  boar  out  of  the  forest  has  wasted  it, 
and  the  solitazy  wild  beast  has  pastured  upon  it. 
(jMvioo'  ayptoa'  icarcva/ii^aro.)  0  God  of  Hosts,  turn 
we  pray  thee  (^),  look  upon  it,  and  see,  and  visit  this 
vme." 

Bishop  Marsh  has  these  words : — **  In  this  aUegoiy 
was  jQnely  depictured  the  then  unhappy  state  of  the 
Jews,  contrasted  with  their  former  prosperity;  and 
its  application  was  sufiiciently  obvious  without  any 
formal  explanation ;  for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 
JSoite  wae  the  house  of  Itraeiy  *'  It  ie  indeed  an  essential 
requisite  in  every  Megory  which  is  left  to  explain  itself 
that  the  oj^pUoation  be  easy  and  obvious.*^ 

Bishop  Marsh  then  quotes  the  following  words  of 

Horace: — 

0  Nsmm  xef «rait  in  mare  te  novi 
IslaotoB  0  quid  agia  ?    Fortiter  ooonp* 

PottlUIL 

«0n  this  passage  Ouintilian  observes,  "Navim 
pro  republica ;  fluctuum  tempestates,  pro  beilis  dvlli- 
bus  (the  contest  between  Ootavius  and  Mark  Antony 
was  about  to  commence^;  portum  pro  pace  atque 
oonooxdia  didt."  The  siup  for  the  republic;  the 
tempests  of  waves  for  dvil  wars;  the  port  he  speaks 
of,  dieit,  for  peace  and  concord.  ''But,  though  the 
passage  may  be  explained  by  the  substitution  here 
made,  it  is  not  that  the  words  used  by  Horace  are 
9ynonymaus  with  the  words  used  by  OuintUian  f  or  the 
explanation,  but  beoanse  the  Hm/e  eigmfied  by  the 


former  may  be  compared  with  the  things  signified  by 
the  latter."  "It  is  not  that  Niiwis  can  signify  a  re- 
public, or  that  Fluctus  can  signify  civil  wars,  or  that 
Partus  can  signify  peace."  But  a  ship  tossed  by  the 
waves  may  be  compared  with  a  nation  agitated  by 
civil  wars,  as  a  ship,  lying  safely  in  harbour,  may  be 
again  compared  with  a  nation  enjoying  the  blessings 
ot  peace.  Here  then  we  have  another  proof  that 
allegorical  interpretation  is  an  interpretation  not  of 
words,  but  of  things. 

Horace  wrote  this  allegorical  ode  after  the  great 
slaughter  at  the  battle  of  Fhilippi,  u.o.  Doozm.  The 
distressing  scenes  of  the  battle,  in  which  Horace 
took  part,  and  his  flight  and  dangerous  voyage  by 
sea,  and  the  severe  storm  he  encoimtered  on  his  re* 
turn  to  Italy,  at  the  promontory  of  Palinurus,  so 
impressed  his  memory  that  when  he  saw  a  prospect 
of  a  new  dvil  war  between  Octavius  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  he  expressed  his  thoughts  in  this  celebrated 
allegorical  poem. 

''  The  eightieth  Psalm  is  found  joined  with  the 
seventy-ninth  Psalm,  as  one  psalm,  in  one  andent 
MS.  in  the  public  library  in  Cambridge.  The  subject 
of  both  psalms  is  the  same.  The  dato  of  the  oompo- 
dtion  is  fixed  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
by  the  internal  evidence  which  it  contains,  when  the 
dty  of  Jerusalem  lay  in  heaps,  the  temple  defiled, 
and  the  people  were  in  captivity." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Two  subjects  present  themselves  for  inquiry^- 1. 
From  whom  may  Horace  have  received  the  notion  of 
his  allegorical  poem  ?  and  2.  What  psalm  or  psalms 
may  support  the  description  of  Jewish  backsliding, 
g^ven  in  the  eightieth  Psalm  ? 

1.  The  poet  Alcaeus,  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  a  large 
island  in  the  ^ffean  Sea.  AIcsbus  was  a  Ijrric  poet. 
He  flourished  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  fled  from  a  battle,  and  his  enemies 
himg  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  armour  which 
he  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monument  of  his  disgrace. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verses.  He  was  cotem- 
porary  with  the  famous  Sappho,  to  whom  he  paid  his 
addresses.  Of  his  works  nothing  remains  except  some 
fragments  f oimd  in  AthensBUs. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  dispodtion,  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  six  himdred  years 
before  Christ.  Her  father's  name  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  Scamanisonymus,  according  to  others, 
Symon,  or  Etarehus:  and  her  mothers  name  was 
Clds.  She  was  unable  to  guide  herself,  and 
became  the  slave  of  the  pasdons  of  our  common 
nature.  She  even  descended  to  unnatural  means  of 
gratifying  her  natural  pasdons.  How  far  these 
statements  may  be  correct,  is  a  matter  for  inquiry. 
The  names  of  her  favourite  female  companions  are 
given,  Telesiphe,  Atthis,  and  Megara.  On  accoimt 
of  her  criminal  acquaintance  with  these  female  com« 
panions,  Sappho  received  from  those  who  believed 
and  stated  tne  matter,  the  name  Tribas.  Sappho 
conceived  such  a  nassion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mity* 
lenoi  that,  upon  nis  refusal  to  sratify  her  desiresi 
ihf  threw  herself  into  the  ees  from  jooimt  LeuoM» 
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Her  compositions  were  all  extant  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  her  merit, 
that,  after  her  death  they  paid  [to]  her  divine 
honours,  and  raised  [to]  her  temples  and  altars,  and 
stamped  their  money  with  her  image.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  the  verse  called  after  her 
name — ^the  Sapphic.  Horace  did  write  odes  in  the 
Sapphic  and  Adonic  meters;  and  in  the  Alcaic,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  invention  of  AIcsbus.  These  poetic 
persons  flourished  more  than  Ave  centuries  before 
Horace  weu9  bom.  The  vices  of  the  heathen  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  were  manifested  in  me  life  of  Sappho. 
AlcsBus  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  many 
Lyric  allegorical  poems  against  tyrants.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  fragment  which  may  serve  to  shew  that 
Horace  had  an  example  which  he  followed  very  suc- 
cessfully:— 

To  fi€v  yap  €vd€v  KVfui  KvkivBerai 
To  8*  €vd€v*  afAfjL€<r  8'  ov  TO  fieaxrov 
Nal'  (fi€p6fi€va  <rvv  fAcXaCvi]^ 

Xet/AOivi  fuo')(6€ovr€0'  ficyaXM*  KaXav 

TLap  fuv  yap  avrXoa"*  urro7r€8ov  ^x^** 
Aal<f>ocr  8c  trav  a&riXov  'qStj 
Kal  XaKiSea  fuyaXxLi  Kar  avrb 

XaXcurt  8'  ayat/sai 

For,  indeed,  the  wave  is  rolled  from  this  side  and 
[the  wave  is  rolled]  from  that  side,  and  we  {afifiea- — 
pro — rifi€ur)  together  with  the  black  ship,  are  carried 
into  Ihe    midst — (tov  v^kayova)    of    me    sea,   toil 

worn  (^x^^^"'*'^^)  ^y  gr^at  storm.  For  indeed, 
luckily  (KaXav  —  KaXa  —  adv.  opportune — a — Kakoo" 
pulcher)  the  ship-pump  (metaph,  the  rabble)  holds 
the  mast's  socket.  (The  sail  Aai<f>oa- — to— gen.  tov 
Aat<^eoa- — ova- — ^vestis  velum).  But  all  the  sail  is  now 
obscure;  and  great  rents  (Assures,  XaKt8€0' — a — 
kaKur — 7) — gen.  rria-  XaKiSoa- — a — XT^Kcoy-HSono.  is  a 
rent  made  by  a  storm)  are  through  it,  (kqt — avro- 
Kar — cum  accus,  per)  and  the  anchors  are  loose — 
{ayKvpai — 8e — x^^^* — metaph,  the  supports  of  the 
state  are  loose  (xaA.ao)). 

Doering,  from  whose  notes  on  Horace  I  have  made 
this  extract,  remarks,  **Habuit  autem,  quem  Horatius 
in  hac  allegoria  lequeretur — (viz.)  Alcseum,  plurium 
in  tyrannos  carminum  allegoricorum  auctorem,  cujus 
in  hanc  rem  fragmentum  apud  Heraclidem  Pont,"  &c. 

But  Horace  had,  in  bis  allegory,  one  whom  he 
could  follow — Alcrous,  the  author  of  many  aUegorial 
odes  (carminum)  (carmen  seculare,  of  Horace,  proves 
that  carmen  means  ode),  a  fragment  of  which  upon 
this  subject  (or  to  this  purpose,  in  hanc  rem)  in  the 
writings  of  Heraclides  of  tontus,  sic  legitur^  &c.,  as 
above  quoted. 

2.  Two  Psalms^  cv.  and  cvi. — Several  verses  of  this 
Psalm,  cv.,  are  found  in  Ut  Chronicles  xvi.,  from 
which  circumstance  David  was  evidently  the  author 
of  the  principal  part  of  this  Psalm.  It  was  probably 
enlarged,  and  sung  at  the  restoration  of  the  people 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Psalm  cvi.  is  found 
in  Ut  Chronicles  xvi.,  that  is,  the  last  two  verses  of 
this  PsfiJm,  just  as  a  part  of  Psalm  cv.  is  found  in 
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Ut  Chronicles  xvi.  The  Psalm  cvi.  is  supposed  to  be 
the  composition  of  some  person  in  the  jBabylonish. 
captivity,  representing  the  Jewish  captives,  penitent^ 
repentant,  confessing  their  sins,  and  seeking  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God.  The  passage  which  I  select 
to  shew  their  awful  backsliding  and  sinfulness,  con- 
tains seven  verses.    Psalm  cvi.  34-40. — 

OvK  €^ti}X66p€vaav  toI  Wvrj  a  cittc  Kvpuxr  avrota-^ 
Kal  €fuyrp-av  €V  tout  idv&ri^  Kal  IpjaOov  rot  c/oya  avT^v' 
icat  eSovXciKrav  tomt  yXwrToibr  avrcov,  Kal  iycvrjOri 
avroMT  €ur  (TKavSaXov,  koI  eOvaav  toxkt  vloixr  avr^v 
Kal  TOO"  dvyarkpaxr  avraiv  tout  daiyLoviouTy  koI  c^€X€av 
alfia  adioovy  af/ia  viQv  avTwv  Kal  Ovyarkpinv^  Sv  c^urav 
TOMT  yXymTOur  Xavaav*  Kal  i<f>ovoKTOvrl07i  -q  yrj  €V  tomt 
at/icurt,  Kal  ifjudvOTi  €V  tout  Ipyour  amtav*  Kal  eiropvcxxrav 
€v  To£tr  hrirrjStvfJuia'iv  avrtav  Kal  wpyttrdrj  Ovfju^  K-vpiocr 
hrl  TOV  Xabv  avrou,  icai  ipBekv^ro  Tqv  Kkrjpovo/uav 
avTOV.  Kal  7rapkhtaK€V  avrow  cwr  \tlpaxr  iY$piaVy  koI 
€KvpUv(rav  avraiv  ol  fiurovvreo'  avrovcr. — Tisehendorf 
^Sep,JS4y.  They  did  not  destroy  the  nations  which  the 
Lord  said  to  them,  and  they  were  mingled  with  the 
nations,  and  they  learned  their  works,  and  they 
served  their  graven  imag^,  and  it  became  a  stum- 
bling block  to  them,  and  they  shed  innocent  (aSioov) 
blood,  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters, 
whom  they  sacrifised  to  the  graven  images  of  Canaan 
{or  fav-aipja ),  whose  hlood  they  saorifised,  and  the  land 
was  stained  by  blood  (toot  aipaxn — plur. — ^by  con- 
tinuous blood  shedding),  and  was  polluted  by  their 
works:  and  the  Lord  was  angiy  with  great  wrath 
{wpyurOri  Svyuuiy  i.tf.,  was  very  angry)  {dvpxxr,  expresses 
violent  emotion,  Bmi — ^ruo.)  against  his  people:  and 
(He)  abhorred  his  own  inheritance,  and  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  they  who 
hated  them  ruled  over  them. — v.  41. 

The  moral  depravity  of  the  Jewish  people  is  plainly 
described  in  tnese  words.  The  statement  of  the 
writer  refers  to  the  histoiy  of  his  people  who  had 
been  released  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  This 
dates  B.C.  536.  The  condition  of  the  heathen,  both 
political  and  moral,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
Alcseus,  Sappho,  and  Horace  have  given  examples 
of  sins  and  of  crimes  descriptive  of  morals,  in  puoHc 
life  and  in  private,  in  heatnen  nations.  The  ''  law 
and  the  prophets  "  describe  the  Jews  as  equally  de- 
praved in  public  life  and  in  private. 

From  the  fall  of  man  to  the  deluge — ^from  the 
deluge  to  the  call  of  Abraham — ^from  the  call  of 
Abr&am  to  the  death  of  Moses — ^from  the  death  of 
Moses  to  the  Babylonish  captivity — ^from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  religion 
of  the  world  may  be  given  in  few  words:  idolatry, 
tradition,  amonfi;st  those  who  had  knowledge  of 
G^'s  laws:  idomtry  and  mythology,  or  "old  wives' 
fables  "  concerning  gods  and  goddesses,  amongst  the 
heathen  to  whom  God  had  not  given  the  knowledge 
of  his  laws.  God^s  own  word  was  sought  and  obeyed  by 
few  amongst  the  Jews, 

The  Lectures  of  Bishop  Marsh  are  in  my  estimation 
so  valuable  as  specimens  of  composition,  of  learning, 
and  of  argument,  that  I  wish  every  student  to  possess 
a  copy  of  those  Lectures,  and  above  all  things,  and 
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before  all  thingSi  to  read  them,  not  once,  not  se^^n 
times,  but  seventy  times  seven,  that  is,  that  he  should 
read  one  lecture  eveiy  working  day.  I  may  endea- 
vour to  give  some  notion  of  me  value  of  Lectures 
iv.  and  v.,  by  a  small  collection  of  extracts  from  both. 
In  Lecture  iv.,  towards  the  end,  I  find  these  words: — 
1.  '*  Either  an  arbitrary  sound  must  have  been  in- 
vented, without  any  attempt  at  similitude  between  the 
sound  and  the  thing  to  be  represented  by  it;  or  some 
similitude  between  the  sound  and  the  thing  to  be 
represented  by  it;  or  some  similitude  must  have  been 
sought  between  the  abstract  notion,  for  which  the 
worn  was  wanted,  and  some  othsr  notion,  already 
provided  with  a  word.  The  latter  mode  was  not  only 
more  easy  and  obvious,  but  also  more  consonant 
with  an  early  state  of  civilization,  when  the  imagi- 
nation is  always  more  employed  in  finding  resem' 
blances,  than  the  judgment  in  discovering  differences. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  would  frequently,  and 
perhaps  commonly  happen,  that  words  provided  for 
one  puipose,  would,  for  want  of  new  words,  be  applied 
to  anoiSer  purpose,  in  consequence  of  some  resemotance, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  between  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  nurpose." 

2.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  this  representation  of  the 
origin  and  lormation  of  language,  sees  ihe  foundation 
of  uiose  distinctions  in  the  senses  of  words  which  are 
observed  in  aU  lang^ges,  and  which  are  expressed 
by  the  terms,  proper  and  improper  sense,  literal  and 
Jiyurative  sense, grammatical  and  tropical  sense.    ''The 

literal  sense  of  a  word  corresponds  to  its  proper  sense 
so  far  that  the  term  literal,  by  referring  to  the  elements 
of  which  a  word  is  composea,  implies  that  the  word 
is  used  in  its  original  simplicity,  or  in  its  original 
sense.  But  as  the  original  sense  of  a  word  is  fre- 
quently lost,  especially  in  its  translation  from  one 
language  to  another,  some  derivative  sense,  occupying 
the  place  of  the  original  sense,  becomes,  from  that 
time,  the  literal  sense.  Now  the  literal  sense  is  no 
other  than  the  grammatical,  the  term  grammatical 
having  the  same  reference  to  the  Gbreek  language  as 
the  term  literal  to  the  Latin.  They  equally  refer  to 
the  elements  of  a  word.  For  a  sumlar  reason,  the 
tropical  sense  is  no  other  than  the  figurative  sense." 

3.  ' '  When  a  word  is  turned  from  its  literal  or  gram- 
matical sense  in  lang^ge  derived  from  Ghreek,  that 
a  trope  [a  rpcirca,  verto],  we  say,  just  as  in  langua^ 
derived  from  Latin,  that  a  figure  is  used,  because,  m 
such  cases,  the  meaning  of  the  word  assumes  a  new 
fonn.  The  same  opposition,  therefore,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  literal  sense  and  figurative  sense, 
IS  expressed  also  by  the  terms  grammatical  sense  and 
figurAioe  sense.  But  the  opposition  expressed  by  the 
terms  proper  sense  and  improper  sense  is  of  a  different 
description.  When  a  woid  is  diverted  from  its  proper 
sense,  the  senses  to  which  it  is  applied  are,  aU  of 
them,  denominated  improper  senses,  of  whatever 
number  or  kind  those  senses  may  be.  But  though  a 
figurative  sense  is  always  an  improper  sense,  as  being 
equally  a  departure  from  the  first  sense,  an  improper 
sense  is  not  always  a  figurative  sense.  To  make  a 
sense  figurative,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 


term,  there  must  be  not  only  a  departure  from  the  first 
sense,  as  in  the  case  of  an  improper  sense,  but  there 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  excited  something  like  an 
image  in  the  mind." 

4.  Bishop  Marsh  applies  this  explanation  thus : — 
''  But  the  Church  of  England,  witn  due  attention  to 
that  figurative  style  so  frequentiy  employed  by  our 
Saviour  on  other  occasions,  has  interpreted  his  words 
on  that  solemn  occasion  by  the  rules  of  analogy,  and 
by  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  We  eat  the  bread 
in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  us.  We  feed  on 
him  only  in  our  hearts  by  faith  with  thanksgiving. 
We  believe  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  for  us, 
and  will  preserve  us  imto  everlasting  life.  But  the 
cup  which  we  drink,  we  drink  only  in  remembrance  that 
Clmst's  blood  was  edied  for  us." 

Luther  held  that  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ 
was  in  the  elements.  This  doctrine  was  termed 
consubstantiation,  as  the  former  was  termed  tran- 
substantiation.  After  Luther's  death  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  followers  of  Luther  who  main- 
tained his  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  and  the 
divines  of  Switzerland  who  objected  to  the  Lutherans 
that  our  Saviour  could  not  be  everywhere  corporally 
present,  which  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  im- 
plied, while  the  Lutherans,  on  their  parts,  endeavoured 
to  remove  that  objection,  by  accountingfor  the  hyposta- 
tic union  on  the  ground  of  what  they  technically  termed 
*  communicatio  idiomatum,'  or  the  communication  of 
properties.  And  since  Christ,  as  Gt)d,  must  be  omni- 
present, in  respect  to  his  divine  nature,  they  hence 
inferred,  that  as  this  divine  nature  had  him  tuiited  to  his 
human  nature,  there  existed  a  communication  of  pro- 
perties from  the  former  to  the  latter,  which  made  nim 
corporally -pTeBGDt  where  he  was  spiritually  pTesent.  The 
argument,  however,  did  not  satisfy  their  opponents 
[no  wonder"],  who  thought  itwiser  to  pr^vm^  the  difficulty 
by  a  uniform  interpretation  of  figurative  language. 

5.  "  In  short,  the  figure  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  is  metaphor :  for  it  is  a  figure  which  is 
more  frequentiy  employed  than  all  other  fi^^ures 
of  rhetoric  put  togetner.  Now,  as  similitude  is  the 
foundation  of  figurative  lanfi^aee  tfi  general,  so  is  it 
especially  of  metaphor.  Indeed,  a  metaphor  is  itself 
a  simile,  though  not  in  iheform  of  a  simile.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  say  of  a  distinfi;uished  divine,  that  he 
supports  the  established  religion,  as  a  pillar  supports 
the  incumbent  edifice,  we  make  use  of  a  simile, 
drawn  out  in  the/orm  of  a  simile.  But  if  we  contract 
the  simile  into  a  single  position,  and  fi;ive  a  metaphori- 
cal  sense  to  the  word  pillar,  which  before  was  used 
literally,  we  may  then  say  of  such  a  person,  that  he  is  a 
pillar  of  the  Church.  On  tiie  other  hand,  as  any  one  who 
was  secretiy  at  work  for  its  destruction  might  be  com- 
pared with  a  man  who  was  undermining  an  edifice,  we 
should  say,  in  metaphorical  language,  that  such  a  per- 
son was  undermining  the  Church.  But  if  the  mine 
should,  at  length,  explode,  and  the  Church  should /a//, 
the  defender  of  tiiat  Church  might  exdaim,  again  in 
metaphor,  and  again  in  truth:" — 

ImpAvidom  ferient  tmnm. — ffor.  Od.  III.,  iiL  8. 
The  ndiiB  ohaU  strike  me  undmrnted. 
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TtuB  ends  Bishop  Marsh's  fourth  Lecture  on  the 
Merpretation  of  the  iBihle, 

6.  His  fifth  Lecture  leads  him  from  metaphor  to 
allegoiy,  and  from  this  Lecture  I  have  made  extracts. 
The  commencement  of  this  fifth  Lecture  contains  an 
introduction  to  the  Lecture.    Therefore  an  outline  of 
this  introduction  must  be  useful.    ^a.J  Metaphor,  as 
the  word  signifies,  is  a  transfer  whenever  a  word,  he- 
longing  properly  to  one  subject,   is  transferred  to 
another  subject,  to  which  it  does  mA, properly  belong. 
The  word  pillar  is  properly  applied  to  a  building ;  if 
transf  errea  to  a  person,  it  is  applied  to  what  it  does 
not  properly  belong.    Therefore,  ^A^  metaphorieal  sense, 
like  ihe  fiyurative  sense  in  general,  belongs  to  a  class  of 
improper  senses.    **  It  possesses,  in  an  eminent  manner, 
that  character  of  the  figurative  sense,  which  consists 
in  presenting  an  image  to  the  mind.    A  statesman  is 
called  a  pillar  of  the  State ;  a  churchman  is  called 
a  pillar  of  the  Church.    Thiis  figure  presents  to  the 
nund  what  is  meant,  more  forcibly  than  the  literal 
form  of  expression  coidd  present   the  description 
intended  to  be  conveyed.    Metaphorical  interpretation 
is  an  interpretation  of  words.    AUeyorical  interpreta- 
tion is  an  interpretation  of  things,  not  of  words. 
AUegory  has  been  considered  sometimes  as  a  lengthened 
fnetaphor,  at  other  times  a  continuation  of  metaphor. 
As  metaphor  means  a  transfer,  so  allegoiy  means  a 
representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended  to  excite 
the  representation  of  another  thing.    Two  examina- 
tions of  an  aHegory — 1.  What  is  the  immediate  repre- 
sentation?    2.  What   other   representation    is  the 
allegoiy  intended  to  excite  ?    Now,  in  most  allegories, 
the  immediate  representation  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
narrative:  it  is  designed  to  convey  a  moral,  not  a 
historic  truth.    The  narrative  is  commonly  fictitious, 
and  the  immediate  representation  is  of  no  further 
value  than  as  it  leads  to  the  ultimate  representation. 
''  It  is  the  application  or  the  moral  of  the  allegoiy 
which  constitutes  its  worth.    We  must  never  f  orfi;et 
that  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  things  signified  by  the  words,  not  of  tne  words 
themselves.    The  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
if  this  distinction  be  lost  sight  of,  will  immediately 
be  involved  in  obscurity. 

Bishop  Marsh  gives  examples,  shewing  that  as 
eveiy  parable  is  a  kind  of  alle^iy,  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  sower  may  be  considered  as  an  espe- 
cially dear  and  correct  example.  When  our  Lord 
had  finished  the  narratwe,  or  the  immediate  represen- 
tation of  the  allegoiy,  he  t^en  gave  the  explanation,  or 
the  ultimate  representation  of  it. 

Nathan  addressed  David  in  an  allegoiy.  When  he 
had  finished  the  nairative,  David,  not  immediately 
perceiving  the  intended  application,  replied  by  pass- 
mg  sentence  upon  the  guilty  man.  Nathan  declared, 
"  Thou  art  the  man;"  and  explained  the  narrative  by 
ffivinff  not  its  immediate  but  its  ultimate  sense.  Bishop 
SlarBh  having  given  these  examples  from  Scripture, 
proceeds  to  give  an  example  of  an  allegory  noticed  by 
Quintilian.  It  is  the  well-known  passage  in  Horace, 
'*  0  NaviSy  referent,  &c." 
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I.  The  nature  of  figurative  language,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  literal  and  ^e  figurative  use  of  words 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scriptiure,  can  require  no 
further  illustration.  "But  m  aU  cases  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  word  must  be  the  first  object  of  our 
inquiry, '  because  its  figurative  meaning  is  only  its 
applied  meaning;  and  to  judge  of  ihe  propriety  ox  the 
application,  we  must  understand  the  nature  of  the 
thmg  applied. 

"  If  a  word  have  one  sense,  that  sense  is,  of  course, 
considered  as  its  literal  sense.  But  if  it  have  various 
senses,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  inquiiy,  and 
sometimes  of  difficult  inquiiy,  in  what  manner  those 
various  senses  shall  be  arranged." 

"  Now,  as  the  words  which  relate  to  the  compound 
notions  of  reflexion  are  used  for  the  most  part  with 
the  greatest  latitude,  an  examination  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  senses  of  such  words  may  have 
been  successively  formed,  will  most  easily  suggest  the 

feneral  principle  on  which  the  senses  of  words  should 
e  arranged.^^ 

n.  Bishop  Marsh  illustrates  his  principle  by  referring 
to  the  act  of  the  mind  in  subtraction  and  in  addition 
with  respect  to  compound  notions.  He  supposes  an 
original  compoimd  notion  expressed  by  a  word.  He 
imagines  the  subtraction  of  one  notion  from  the  com- 
pound notion,  and  the  addition  of  a  new  notion  in  its 
jplace.  The  name  of  the  compoimd  remains  the  same. 
The  change  in  the  notion  is  small.  The  original 
notion  has  passed  from  its  first  state  to  its  second 
state.  By  a  similar  addition  and  subtraction  it  passes 
to  a  third  state,  and  goes  in  like  manner  to  a  f  oiurtii 
and  to  a  fifth  state,  each  successive  state  resembling 
the  preceding  state,  but  differing  more  and  more 
from  the  first  state,  till  the  word  applied  to  the  fifth 
state  has  littie  or  no  resemblance  to  the  original 
notion  which  has  passed  throu^  so  many  stages 
of  subtraction  ana  addition,  ouppose  this  order 
of  succession  to  be  lost,  the  mind  is  at  a  loss  to 
discover  how  the  same  word  could  have  acquired 
such  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  whether  a  word  which 
admits  of  one  sense  is  capable  of  being  applied  in 
another.  The  effort  must  oe  to  discover  whidi  sense 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  rest ;  this  must  have  been 
the  primary  sense.  That  which  most  resembles  it 
must  be  the  second  sense,  and  so  onward.  A  genealogy 
of  the  senses  or  meanings  of  words  may  be  thus 
formed,  showine  a  resemblance  between  the  parent 
and  the  immedLate  offspring,  "though  all  resem- 
blance be  lost  between  the  ancestor  and  the  latest 
descendant." 

m.  "iVb  lexicographer  has  paid  such  attention  to  this 
genealogy  of  sense  as  Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon  to 
the  Greek  Testament,  a  Lexicon  which  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  eveiy  student  in  Theology." — Lee. 
iv*,  jBk.  Interp.  I  have  marked  the  extracts,  and 
have  left  unmarked  the  Dassages  which  I  have  transr 
lated  into  mine  own  woros,  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  student  in  mastering  an  important  histoiy  of 
thought  which  Bishop  Maxmh  declares  to  be  diiSoult. 
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I  hope  that  his  twelye  Leotures  on  the  Criticism  of  the 
Bible;  his  twelye  Lectures  on  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Bible;  and  his  twelve  Lectures  on  the  New 
Testament,  may  become  the  companions  of  all  Theo- 
logical  students. 

lY.  Dr.  Sumner,  tometime  Archbithop  of  CafU&rlmry, 
recommended  those  whom  he  ordained,  if  they  were 
anxious  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  to  read  one  chapter  in  me  Gbeek  Testa- 
ment daily ;  beginning  at  the  beginning  and  ending 
at  the  end  of  me  Ghreek  Testament.  U  so  the  Latin 
Testament  in  the  same  manner.  The  custom  should 
commence  in  the  school,  and  be  continued  in  the 
university,  and  through  life.  The  importance  of  the 
Greek  language  must  apjpear  in  the  revolution  which 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and 
which  subjected  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
to  Gbredan  goverment.  The  changes  of  the  senses  of 
words  will  appear  a  necessary  result  of  the  change 
in  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  nations  whose 
governments  were  changed  by  successive  invasions. 

Y.  TKb  invanan  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great 
(b.o.  336),  king  of  Maeedan,  when  he  was  only  twenfy 
years  of  age,  lus  early  death,  when  he  was  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  wonders  which  he 
effected  in  his  brief  reign,  have  formed  subjects  for 
consideration  to  succeeding  generations,  as  well  as 
to  that  generation  which  witnessed  his  exploits.  He 
caused  cities  to  be  built  in  his  new  dominions;  and 
formed  colonies  of  Jews  in  all  commercial  cities,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying their  talents  for  conmieroe,  in  promoting  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  cities  in  which  he  sta- 
tioned them.  His  successors  imitated  his  example 
in  this  political  movement.  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors permitted  the  Jews  to  establish  synagogues 
and  proseuohsB  in  whatever  city  or  place  they  were 
stationed.  Th^  were  permitted  by  the  governments 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived  to  worship  God 
in  their  synagogues,  and  to  hear  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets read  evexy  Sabbath  day.  They  heard  these 
ocriptures  expounded;  and  listened  to  the  word  of 
exhortation  addressed  to  them  by  ^ose  brethren 
who  mieht  have  a  word  of  exhortation  for  Gk>d's 
people.  As  the  Greek  language  was  spoken  through- 
out the  dominions  of  Alexander  and  of  his  successorsi 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  caused  the  Hebrew  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  translated  into  Chreek  by 
seventy  Jews,  who,  at  his  request,  were  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  Alexandria  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
supposed  that  six  learned  men  were  chosen  to  re- 
present one  tribe,  and  that  twelve  tribes  were  repre- 
sented by  seventy-two  persons.  Septuaginta,  seventy, 
was  the  name  given  to  this  Greek  translation,  on 
acooimt  of  the  number  of  the  translators.  The  Sep- 
tuaffint  was  designed  for,  and  was  used  by,  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria  at  first,  but,  in  time,  it  was  used  by 
all  the  Jews  dwelling  in  the  Ghredan  cities,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  which  were  governed  by  Alexander's 
successors. 

YI.  When  the  Somane  conquered  Greece,  and  ffia- 
dually  subdued  all  parts  of  the  world  indudea  in 


the  Grecian  empire,  the  language  of  Greece  still 
maintained  its  hold  upon  men's  minds;  and  the 
Bomans  themselves  were  taken  captive  by  the  lan- 
guage and  by  the  refined  arts  of  the  people  whom 
mey  conquered.  The  Septuagint  continued  to  be 
read.  Our  Lord  and  his  aposties  have  made  their 
quotations  from  the  Septuagmt. 

Vil.  The  preparation  for  the  preaching  of  the  Ooepd 
throughout  the  eiviUzed  world  wae  thus  made  in  the  order 
of  divine  providence,  *^  The  Acts  of  the  Aposties," 
written  by  St.  Luke,  is  a  narrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  tins  providential  airangement  enabled  the 
apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
me  Holy  Land,  and  how,  by  such  divine  arrange- 
ment, the  word  of  the  Lord  ran,  had  free  course,  and 
was  glorified.  And  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul,  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  proves  that  this  preparation  for 
the  preaching  oi  the  gospel  was  the  wise  design  of 
an  over-ruling  providence,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  those  whom  God  called  to  and 
made  for  his  service.  The  evidence  of  a  super- 
intending providence,  seen  in  tlus  arrangement, 
arising  out  of  the  successive  revolutions  of  empires, 
carries  the  mind  onward  to  see  a  further  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  ^spel  and  of  divine  revelation.  The 
faith  of  the  christian  is  strengthened  by  such  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  mercy  of  God.  The  value  of 
the  gospel  rises  in  his  estimation.  His  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  unspeakable  gift  is  increased,  and  he 
thanks  Gbd  and  takes  courage,  and  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Ym.  The  History  of  Alexander  lU.,  sumamed  the 
Great,  becomes  interesting,  not  merely  from  the  won- 
ders of  his  exploits,  but  m>m  the  influence  which  his 
exploits  had  upon  the  future  history  of  the  world. 
He  was  the  son  of  PhOip  the  Second,  king  of  Mace- 
don  and  of  Olympias.  Philip  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon.  Alexander,  son  of  Philip 
and  Olvmpias,  was  bom  b.o.  355.  On  the  night 
of  his  Dirth  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
burnt  by  JBrostartus,  written  also  Erostratus,  and 
Erato8t»tus.  The  magicians  declared  that  this  event 
was  an  early  prognostic  of  his  future  ereatness. 
Philip  received  a  present  from  a  nei^bourinff 
governor.  The  present  was  a  horse,  whi<^  received 
the  name  Bucepnalus  (Bour,  taurus,  K€<f>akri,  caput). 
Ox-head,  because  the  animal  had  a  head  similar  to 
the  head  of  a  bull  or  of  a  cow  (6  koI,  i^-Bour).  The 
horse  disputed  sovereignty  with  those  who  attempted 
to  mount  him.  Philip  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  any  neighbouring  governor  should  send  to  him 


as  a  present  an  animal  who  refused  all  government ; 
and  he  had  determined  to  send  the  horse  back  to  Him 
who  had  sent  him  as  a  present.  Alexander  asked 
permission  to  tzy  whether  he  could  tame  Hue  horse. 
He  obtained  his  father's  consent.  The  keen  eye  of 
the  youthful  prince  saw  that  the  shadow  of  the  horse 
was  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness,  and  bv  turning  the 
face  of  the  horse  to  tiie  sun,  removea  the  shadow 
which  caused  the  fxiffht  The  horse  stood  quietly. 
Alftxandmr  mounted  SuoephaluSy  and  rode  him  with 
ease,  to  the  great  admiration  of  his  lather  and  of  the 
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oonrtien.  Philip,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  to 
Alexander,  ''Son,  seek  a  Idnffdom  wor&ier  of  you 
than  Maoedon."  Olympias,  ouring  her  pregnancy, 
declared  that  she  was  with  child  by  a  dragon.  On 
the  day  of  Alexander's  birth,  two  eagles  perched  for 
some  time  on  the  house  of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling 
that  his  son  would  become  master  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  double  eagle  may  have  a  similar  meaning. 
The  crest  of  Bussia — ^the  double  ea^e— may  have  its 
origin  from  this  ancient  story.  The  prophec^^  of 
Amo9  ix.  6,  "  A  bastard  ihall  d/ioeU  in  Ashdod,^'  had 
its  fulfilment  in  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land  by 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Olympias,  and  of  the  dragon. 
Aristotle  was  Alexander's  tutor  for  five  years.  The 
prince  always  respected  the  abilities  of  his  preceptor. 
Aristotle  took  up  his  residence  in  Pella  when  Alex- 
ander had  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  He  instructed 
the  young  prince  in,  1 .  erammar,  2.  rhetoric,  3.  poetry, 
4.  lo^c,  5.  ethics,  6.  politics,  and  in  those  branches  of 
physics,  which  had  even  at  that  time  made  some  con- 
siderable progress.  Aristotle  made  a  new  collection 
of  the  Iliad  for  the  use  of  his  pupiL  Philip  died 
B.C.  336.  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  when 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  Aristotle  continued 
to  live  with  Alexander  as  his  friend  and  counsellor 
till  |Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  campai^,  b.c. 
334.  Aristotle  was  then  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had 
a  delicate  constitution,  and  the  intellectual  habits  of 
a  philosopher.  He  could  not  accompany  his  pupil 
in  his  martial  career.  He  returned  to  Athens. 
Alexander  wished  Aristotle  to  compose  a  book  upon 
natural  history.  In  his  Asiatic  campaign  Alexander 
employed  about  one  thousand  men  to  collect  RTiiTnft.la 
either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or  hawking,  which  were 
caref iilly  transmitted  to  the  philosopher.  Alexander 
had  ^ven  to  Aristotle  eiffht  nundred  talents  to  assist 
him  m  the  work:  **  The  mUural  Mistory  of  Animals." 
Aristotle  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  b.c. 
322.  Some  have  accused  him  of  being  accessory 
to  the  death  of  Alexander:  and  have  said  that  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  river  Euripus,  because  he 
could  not  find  out  the  cause  of  its  flux  and  re-flux. 

When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alexander,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  was  left  governor  of  Macedon, 
where  he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedition,  and  soon 
after  followed  his  father  to  tiie  field,  and  saved  his 
father's  life  in  a  battle.  He  was  highly  offended 
when  Philip  divorced  Olympias,  and  married  Cleo- 
patra. He  caused  the  deatii  of  Attains,  the  new 
queen's  brother.  He  retired  from  court  to  his  mother 
Olympias.  He  was  recalled.  Philip  was  assassinated. 
Alexander  punished  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and 
gained  the  afiPections  of  his  subjects  by  his  prudence 
and  moderation.  He  conquered  Thrace  and  filyricum 
and  destroyed  Thebes.  He  was  chosen  chief  com- 
mander of  all  the  forces  of  Greece.  Then  he  declared 
war  against  the  Persians,  who,  imder  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  had,  in  their  invasions  of  Gbreece,  laid  waste 
and  plundered  some  of  the  Gbrecian  cities.  With  an 
army  of  thirty-two  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand 
'  *^  invaded  Asia.  He  defeated  Darius  at  the 
a  river  of  Bithynia,  May  22,  b.c.  834, 


when  six  hundred  thousand  PersiaiiB  weire  defeated 
by  thirty  thousand  Macedonians.  He  conquered  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  He  obtained  other  two 
victories  over  Darius,  at  Issus,  a  town  of  Silicia,  on 
the  confines  of  Syria,  October,  b.c  333.  In  this  battle 
the  Persians  lost  one  hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten 
thousand  horse  :  the  Macedonians  lost  only  three 
hundred  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse ;  and 
at  Arbela,  a  town  of  Persia,  on  the  river  Lycus, 
October  2,  b.c  331.  He,  by  these  victories,  over- 
threw the  Persian  Empire,  and  ruined  the  last  of 
the  Median  or  Medo-Persian  Sovereigns.  He  took 
Tyre  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven  months,  and 
slaughtered  two  thousand  of  its  inhabitante  in  eold 
blood.  He  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  Media, 
Syria,  and  Persia.  He  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  ana  bribed  the 
prieste  who  saluted  him  as  the  son  of  their  ^od,  and 
enjoined  his  army  to  pay  divine  honours  to  him.  He 
biult  a  town  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
it  Alexandria,  after  his  own  name.  He  extended  his 
conqueste  to  India.  He  fought  and  conquered  Porus, 
a  powerful  king  of  the  country.  He  invaded  Sc3rthia. 
He  visited  the  Indian  Ocean.  His  troops  refused  to 
proceed  farther  in  the  work  of  conquest.  Alexander 
retired  to  Babylon,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  East 
The  magLcians  foretold  that  his  entrance  into  the  city 
would  be  fatal  to  him.  Their  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
He  died  at  Babylon  on  the  twenty-first  of  A^ril,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years  and  eight  months  of  continual  success, 
B.C.  323.  Some  stete  tiiat  Alexander  died  from  the 
elf  ecte  of  cold  whilst  in  a  boat  on  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Others  say  that  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  intemperance.  Others  maintain  that  one  of  his  own 
chief  officers  poisoned  him.  His  successors  were  hiB 
chief  officers,  who  had  various  fortunes  in  their  wars, 
after  their  great  leader's  death.  The  division  of  hifl 
vast  possessions  was  finally  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — 

1.  Ptolemy  liad  (1)  Egypt,  (2)  A»bi»  Tetrm%,  (8)  Codo  Syri^ 

2.  Gassander  had  (1)  Maoedon,  (2)  Greece. 
8.  Lysiniachufl  had  (1)  Thrace,  (2)  BithyniA. 
i.  SeleuchuB  had  Aaia,  east  and  north. 

rX.  The  Tffrians  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  They  were  unable  to  resist  the 
persevering  ingenuity  and  the  daring  valour  of 
Alexander.  The  deserted  city  afforded  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  in  the  sea  from  the  main  land 
to  the  new  city  of  Tyre  on  the  island.  The  work  wm 
completed.  T3rre  was  attacked  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  road  in  fiie  sea  enabled  the  land  army  to  com- 
mence and  successfully  to  continue  their  operations 
imder  the  walls  of  TVre;  whilst  the  shipping,  at  the 
command  of  Alexander,  renewed  their  efforts  to  take 
the  city.  Tyre  fell.  Time  has  explained  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  that  once  proud  mistress  of  the 
seas.  Verily,  there  is  a  Gk)d  who  rules  in  the  affairs 
of  tiie  children  of  men.  The  Tyrian  prosperity  feUi 
and  has  never  revived. — Isaiah  zxiii. 

Alexander,  whilst  besieging  Tyre,  felt  that  the 
necessities  of  his  soldiers  demanded  supplies.  JudMf 
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or  the  Holy  Land,  was  rich  in  storee  of  proyiaions. 
Alexander  applied  to  the  existing  goyemment  for 
supplies.  Their  fideli^  to  the  Persian  government 
caused  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  to  refuse  to  grant 
supplies  to  Alexander.  The  haughty  conqueror 
determined  on  revenge.  He  moved  upon  Jerusalem. 
A  procession  of  a  strange  character  caa:ne  from  Jeru- 
salem and  met  Alexander  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army.  His  soldiers  and  their  commanders  expected 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Alexander  ordering  the  slaughter 
of  the  strange  beings  who  came  from  Jerusalem. 
The  leader  of  the  procession  was  Jaddua,  the  high 
priest.  He  was  followed  by  the  priests  in  their  robes, 
and  by  the  citizens  in  robes  of  white.  The  sword 
of  the  destroyer  was  sheathed.  The  wild  spirit  of 
revenge  was  still.  The  astonished  soldiers  and  their 
officers  saw  their  great  leader  on  his  knees  before  the 
high-priest.  Then  they  aU  entered  Jerusalem  in 
peace.  An  exemption  from  tribute  every  seventh 
year,  because  the  land  lay  idle  on  that  year,  was  the 
request  made  by  the  Jews  in  reply  to  the  gracious  offer 
made  by  Alexander  to  grant  to  the  Jews  whatever 
favour  tiiej  required.  The  Jews  must  be  favoured  in 
all  parts  of  the  new  empire  founded  by  Alexander. 
"Why  ?  8uch  was  the  question  put  by  his  officers  to 
Alexander.  His  reply  was,  ''I  did  not  kneel  to 
Jaddiia,  but  to  the  God  whose  name  was  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  high-priest.  When  I  meditated  in 
Macedon  upon  uie  invasion  of  Asia,  I  dreamed  that 
a  man,  dressed  as  Jaddua  was  dressed,  came  to  me 
and  assured  me  that  I  should  succeed  in  my  invasion 
of  Asia."  In  this  manner  Alexander  satisfied  the 
minds  of  his  officers  and  of  his  soldiers.  The  Jews 
obtained  full  religious  liberty  by  the  grant  of  Alex- 
ander. 

X.  Jaddiia /ailed  not  to  shew  to  Alexander  the  propheeiee 
of  Daniel. 

let  Daniel  viii.  21 :  ''  And  the  rough  goat  is  the 
king  of  Gbrecia,  and  the  great  horn  which  is  between 
his  eyes  is  the  first  king.'' 

2n^  Daniel  xi.  3 :  '^  ^d  a  mighty  king  shall  stand 
up,  who  shall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and  do 
according  to  his  will." 

His  successors,  with  the  exception  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  followed  the  example  of  Alexander  in 
shewing  kindness  to  the  Jews. 

Alexander  marched  into  Esypt,  which  he  subdued. 
He  peopled  it  with  many  nations,  among  whom  were 
many  J  ews,  to  whom  he  granted  the  same  privileges 
whidi  he  had  granted  to  his  own  soldiers,  the 
Macedonians.  On  the  following  spring  he  routed 
the  ruined  Darius  Codomanus,  king  of  Persia,  at 
Arbela,  whom  he  had  routed  twice  before,  and  tibius 
made  himself  master  of  Persia. 

1.  Alexander  L  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Macedon,  b.c.  501.     Died  b.c.  451. 

2.  Alexander  ILy  the  elder  brother  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  G^eat,  succeeded  as  king  of 
Macedon,  b.c.  369.    Assassinated  e.g.  367. 

3.  Alexander  III.,  eumamed  the  Great,  eon  of  Philip, 
king  of  Maoedowia,  was  bom  at  Pella  in  the  autumn  of 
(b.o.)  356. 


< '  The  histoiy  of  Alexander  forms  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  to  other  Asiatic 
conquerors,  lus  progress  was  marked  by  something 
more  than  devastation  and  ruin.  At  every  step  (S 
his  course  the  Gh:«ek  language  and  civilization  took 
root  and  flourished;  and,  axter  his  death,  Ghreek 
kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  which 
continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By  his  conquests 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  increased,  the  sciences 
of  geography,  natural  history,  and  other  sciences 
received  vast  additions.  And  it  was  through  In'm 
that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and  that  Europeans 
became  acquainted  with  the  products  of  the  remote 
east."— GW^»'«  Bib.  Dicty. 

4.  Alexander's  love  for  literature  may  be  seen  in 
the  care  which  he  is  described  as  having  taken  of  the 
copy  of  the  works  of  Homer,  arranged  for  him  by 
Anstotle.  He  came  into  possession  of  a  golden 
casket,  adorned  by  precious  stones  of  great  value. 
This  had  been  the  property  of  the  ruined  Darius. 
Alexander  placed  in  this  casket  the  manuscript  of 
Homer,  arranged  and  prepared  for  him  by  Aristotle. 
He  placed  the  casket  and  its  more  valuable  oontente 
under  his  pillow  every  night  when  he  retired  for  his 
night's  rest. 

5.  Unfortunately  some  minds  desire  to  imitate  that 
which  is  worthy  of  reprobation  rather  than  that 
which  is  worthy  of  approbation.  Alexander,  in  his 
admiration  of  Achilles,  determined  to  imiteite  his 
example.  When  Alexander  invaded  the  Holy  Land, 
he  proceeded  to  Ghkza,  and  upon  his  arrival,  found 
the  city  provided  with  a  strong  garrison,  commanded 
by  Betis,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  Darius.  Gaza  was 
in  the  way  to  Egypt.  Alexander  must  besie&^e  it. 
The  garrison  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery.  Alex- 
ander and  his  annv  were  forced  to  lie  two  months 
before  the  city.  The  fttry  of  Alexander  was  at 
its  height.  He  resolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the 
inhabitante,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  with  a 
barbarity  absolutely  inexcusable.  He  conquered 
Qtiza.  He  caused  ten  thousand  men  to  be  cut  to 
pieces.  He  sold  the  rest,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  as  slaves.  When  Betis,  the  governor,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  assault,  waa 
brought  before  him  covered  by  honourable  wounds, 
Alexander  said,  ''  Betis,  thou  shalt  not  die  the  death 
thou  desiredst.  Prepare,  therefore,  to  suffer  all 
those  tormente  which  vengeance  can  invent."  Betis 
remained  silent,  with  a  firm  and  a  haughty  air.  Alex- 
ander said,  *'  Observe,  I  beseech  vou,  that  dumb 
arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee?  Has  he 
spoken  so  much  as  one  submissive  word?  But  I 
will  conquer  this  obstinate  silence,  and  will  force 
groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing  else." 

Alexander  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  through  the 
heels  of  Betis,  a  rope  to  be  put  through  the  holes, 
and  tied  to  a  chariot,  and  caused  Betis  to  be  dragged 
round  GsCza  till  he  died.  Alexander  boasted  that  on 
this  occasion  he  had  imitated  Achilles,  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  Homer  relates  that  Achilles  did 
thus  drag  the  dead  body  of  Hector  three  times  roimd 
the  walls  of  Troy.    Alexander  dragged  the  living 
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Bdtis,  a  brave  and  hononraUd  soldier,  zormd  the  waiUfl 
of  G^aza.  This  act  of  Alexander  is  a  stain  on  his 
character  which  cannot  be  effaced  by  any  process  of 
moral  chemistir.  He  was  an  imitator  of  inhumanity, 
an  imitation  widch  must  be  denounced  wherever,  and 
whenever,  and  however  it  may  make  its  appearance. 
The  vices  of  men,  even  of  the  old  covenant  saints, 
must  be  reprobated.  Their  virtues  must  be  imitated. 
Reprobate  the  lying,  the  perjury,  the  deceit,  the 
fraud  of  Jacob,  and  cast  them  away  for  ever.  Imitate 
the  piety  of  Jacob,  and  the  determination  of  Jacob — 
he  worshipped  Qod  in  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship, 
burying  at  ihe  root  of  the  tree  the  idols  of  the  land 
of  his  servitude. 

6.  Alexander  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he 
found  in  Gaza  to  his  mother  Omnpias,  to  Cleopatra 
his  sister,  and  to  his  friends.  To  Leonidas,  his  tutor  in 
his  childhood,  he  sent  one  hundred  quintals  of  myrrh. 
The  reason  of  this  present  to  Leonidas  is  thus  ex- 
plained: Alexander,  when  a  child,  had,  upon  one 
occasion,  taken  up  whole  handfuls  of  incense  at  a 
sacrifice,  and  had  thrown  the  incense  into  the  fire. 
Leonidais  said  to  Alexander:  "Alexander,  when  you 
shall  have  conquered  the  country  which  produces 
these  spices,  you  may  then  be  as  profuse  of  incense 
as  you  please,  but,  till  that  day  comes,  be  sparing 
of  what  you  have."  Alexander  wrote  thus  to  Leo- 
nidas: ''I  send  to  you  a  large  quantity  of  incense 
and  myrrh,  in  order  that  you  may  no  longer  be  so 
reserved  and  sparing  in  your  sacr&ces  to  me  gods." 
— JSoUin,  vol.  v.,  p.  113-15. 

7.  No  one,  say  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  suspected 
then  that  Alexander  had  been  poisoned;  and  yet,  it 
is  at  this  time  [time  of  death]  that  such  reports 
generally  prevail.  The  corpse  of  Alexander  lay 
quite  neglected  for  several  days  in  Babylon,  which 
stands  in  a  hot  climate,  and  did  not  shew  the  least 
sign  of  putrefaction.  This  may  be  considered  as  a 
fact  whidi  proves  that  Alexander  did  not  die  from  the 
^ect  of  poison.  It  was  believed  afterwards,  that 
Alexander  was  poisoned  by  the  treachery  of  Anti- 
pater's  sons;  that  Cassander,  the  eldest  of  them. 
Drought  the  poison  from  Ghreece;  that  lolas,  his 
younger  brother,  threw  the  fatal  draught  into  Alex- 
ander's cup,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer;  and  that 
he  cunningly  chose  the  time  (a  banquet  in  which 
Alexander  entertained  twenty  ffuests,  and  at  which 
he  drank  almost  impossible  ana  fabulous  quantities 
of  wine)  that  the  enormous  drinking  of  Alexander 
might  conceal  the  true  cause  of  ms  death.  The 
Macedonians  believed  that  Antipater  was  the  author 
of  the  poisoning  of  Alexander.  They  detested  Anti- 
pater as  long  as  he  lived,  as  a  traitor  who  had 
poisoned  their  king. 

8.  Alexander  was  guilty  of  indiscretion  in  his 
excess  of  bravery;  and  of  cruel  murder  in  the  vio- 
lence of  a  jealous  and  vain-glorious  temper.  In  the 
first  case  ne  leaped  from  the  wall  of  tne  city  Oxy- 
dr&C8B,  a  city  of  the  Malli,  a  people  of  India,  which 
he  was  besieging,  into  the  city,  and  was  severely 
wounded.  He  was  followed  by  his  soldiers  in 
sufficient   time  to   save   his  life.     In  the  second 
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case,  a  noble  cavtain,  who  had  seen  long  and  faith- 
ful service,  spoxe  in  praise  of  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  and  preferred  the  exploits  of  Philip  to 
those  of  Alexander.  The  murderous  hand  of  the 
conqueror  of  Persia  seized  a  javelin,  and  by  it  slew 
Olitus,  his  foster-brother  and  his  faithful  friend. 
Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  a  friend 
whom  he  had  sacrifised  in  the  hour  of  drunkenness 
and  of  dissipation. 

9.  The  instances  of  the  generosity  of  Alexander 
and  of  his  self-control  are  many.  He  shewed  great 
respect  to  the  wife  of  Darius,  and  to  her  family 
and  household,  when  they  became  his  prisoners. 
He  shewed  very  great  liberality  to  his  soldiers. 
He  mairied  Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius. 
He  gave  the  youngest  to  his  favourite,  Hephsestion. 
He  persuaded  eighty  of  his  officers  to  imitate  his 
example.  They  diose  from  the  noblest  families  in 
Persia  eighty  young  maidens  whom  they  married. 
The  nuptialiB  were  solemnized  after  the  Persian 
manner.  He  gave  a  feast  to  all  the  Macedonians  who 
had  before  that  time  married  in  that  country.  Nine 
thousand  guests  were  at  this  feast.  Alexander  gave 
to  each  of  them  a  golden  cup  for  the  libations. 

10.  Not  satisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  would  also  pay 
his  soldiers'  debts.  The  soldiers  feared  that  this  was  a 
plan  to  discover  those  who  had  wasted  their  substance. 
Alexander  appointed  in  his  camp  offices  in  which  all 
debts  were  paid  without  asking  the  name  of  debtor 
or  creditor.  The  sums  paid  amoimted  to  ten  thousand 
talents,  equal  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  i,e.  one  million  and  a  half  in  English  money. 
He  reproached  his  soldiers  for  seeming  to  suspect  the 
truth  of  his  promise,  and  said  to  them,  *^  That  a  king 
ought  never  to  forfeit  his  word  with  his  subjects,  nor 
Mb  subjects  suspect  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so 
shameful  a  -prevarication."  This  is  a  truly  royal 
maxim.  It  forms  the  security  of  a  people,  and  the 
most  solid  glory  of  a  prince. — See  BoUin  An.  JSist 

11.  The  death  of  Alexander  was  sudden.  He 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  presented  to  his 
soldiers  his  dying  hand  to  kiss.  His  principal  cour- 
tiers asked  him  to  whom  he  left  the  empire.  He 
answered,  "  To  the  most  worthy."  He  added  that 
''  he  saw  the  decision  of  this  would  give  occasion  to 
strange  funeral  games  after  his  decease."  Perdiocas 
asked,  **  At  what  time  shall  we  pay  divine  honours 
to  you?"  He  replied,  *'When  you  are  happy." 
These  were  his  last  words.  Soon  after  he  uttered 
these  words  he  expired.  He  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccas  before  he  died.  Alexander  was  thirty-two 
years  and  eight  months  old  when  he  died,  of  which 
period  he  had  reigned  twelve  years.  He  died  in  the 
middle  of  spring,  the  first  year  of  the  himdred  and 
fourteenth  Olympiad. — RoUin, 

XI.  1.  Gordiuiy  a  Phrygian^  though  originally  a 
peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  During  a  sedi- 
tion, the  Phiygians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  were 
told  that  all  their  troubles  would  cease  as  soon  as 
they  chose  for  their  king  the  first  man  they  met  going 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  moimted  in  a  chariot. 
Oordius  was  the  object  of  their  dioice,  and  he  im* 
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mediately  conBecrated  his  chariot  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which  ded  the  yoke  to 
the  draneht-tree  was  made  in  Buoh  an  artful 
manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could  not  he  per- 
ceived. From  this  circumstance  a  report  was  soon 
spread  that  the  empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the 
oracle  to  him  who  could  untie  the  gordian  knot. 
Alexander,  in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by 
Gordium.  He  wished  to  leare  nothing  imdone 
which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage,  and 
make  his  enemies  belieye  that  he  was  bom  to  con- 
quer Asia.  Therefore,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword.  He  then  dechured  that  the  oracle  was  fully 
verified  and  fulfilled,  and  that  his  claims  to  universal 
empire  were  fully  justified. — Lempri&re, 

2.  '' Alexander  crossed  the  Hydraotes,  and  left  to 
Porus  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered  as  far  as  the 
Hyphasis.  He  reconciled  Porus  with  Taxtlus,  and 
setued  a  peace  between  them  equally  advantageous 
to  both.  Thence  he  proceeded  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arcesljies.  The  floods  of  this  river 
forced  him  to  encamp  on  higher  ground.  Here  the 
king  and  the  whole  army  had  to  bewail  the  loss 
of  Goenus,  whom  a  fit  of  sickness  carried  off.  No 
sreater  officer  was  in  the  army  of  Alexander. 
Coenus  disting^shed  himself  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  in  every  battle  in  which  he  engaged.  Alex- 
ander now  prepared  for  his  departure.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  eignt  himdred  vessels,  as  well  galleys  as 
boats  to  cany  the  troops  and  provisions.  The  whole 
army  embarked  about  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  or 
seven  stars,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  October.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  fleet  arrived  where  Ihe  Hydaspes 
and  Acesljaes  mix  their  streams.  The  rivers  unite 
with  such  prodigious  rapidity  that  as  ^at  storms 
arise  in  this  part  as  in  the  open  sea.  His  ships  were 
very  much  shattered  in  this  meeting  of  the  waters. 
At  length  he  came  into  the  country  of  the  Oxydr&cse, 
and  of  the  Malli,  the  most  valiant  people  in  those 
parts.  These  People  were  always  at  war,  the  one 
with  the  other.  They  imited  their  forces  to  oppose 
Alexander  for  their  mutual  safety.  They  formed  an 
army  of  fourscore  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse, 
and  nine  hundred  chariots.  In  several  engagements 
Alexander  defeated  them.  He  dispossessed  them  of 
their  strongholds,  and,  at  length,  marched  to  the 
city  of  the  Oxydr&cse,  to  which  city  the  greatest  part 
of  the  native  army  had  retired.  Alexander  ordered 
the  scaling  ladders  to  be  set  up.  The  order  was  not 
obeyed  with  sufficient  promptitude  to  please  Alex- 
ander. He  seized  a  scaling  ladder  from  a  soldier. 
He,  the  first,  ran  up,  covered  by  his  shield.  He 
reached  the  top  of  me  wall.  He  was  followed  by 
Peuoestes  and  limoneus.  His  soldiers  swiftly  fol- 
lowed his  example,  in  their  anxiety  to  succour  him. 
The  ladders  brake.  The  king  was  left  alone.  Alex- 
ander saw  that  he  was  the  mark  against  which  all 
the  arrows  and  javelins  of  the  enemy  must  be  directed. 
In  his  rashness,  or  excess,  or  overflow  of  valour,  he 
leaped  into  the  city.  He  feU  upon  his  feet.  He  repulsed 
the  enemy.  He  killed  the  general  who  came  to  run  him 
through.    Alexander  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 


great  tree  which  was  near  to  the  place  in  which  his  feet 
had  found  a  rest.  His  shield  received  the  darts  of 
his  enemies.  No  man  dared  to  approach  him.  At 
length  an  Indian  let  fly  an  arrow,  three  feet  long 
(that  being  the  length  of  their  arrows),  which  pierced 
Alexanders  coat  of  mail,  entered  a  consideralne  way 
into  his  body,  a  little  above  the  right  side.  His 
blood  flowed.  He  dropped  his  arms.  He  lay  as 
dead.  This  was  the  fate  of  rashness.  The  Inmans 
ran  to  strip  him.  Alexander  revived.  He  grappled 
with  the  Indian,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  his 
side.  Some  of  his  chief  officers,  Peucestes,  Leon&tus, 
and  Limoneus,  accompanied  with  some  soldiers,  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall.  They  threw  themselves 
into  the  city,  and  formed  a  bulwark  around  the  body 
of  their  sovereign,  and  sustained  the  whole  effort  of 
the  enemy.  A  mighty  battle  was  fought  around 
Alexander.  The  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  thus 
defending  their  king  saw  a  little  gate.  They  opened 
it.  The  Macedonians  entered.  iSie  town  was  taken. 
AH  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Alexander  was  brought 
into  his  tent.  The  surgeon  discovered  that  a  bearded 
arrow  had  entered.  The  wound  must  be  enlarged 
to  allow  the  extraction.  Alexander  endured  the 
painful  operation  without  any  expression  of  agony. 
Mis  blood  flowed  copiously.  Hefamted.  All  thought 
that  Alexander  haa  died.  The  blood  ceased  to  flow. 
Alexander  revived,  and  knew  the  persons  about  him. 
During  ihat  day  and  the  night  ariter,  the  army  con- 
tinued under  arms  round  his  tent;  and  would  not  stir 
from  their  posts  till  certain  news  was  brought  of  his 
beingbetter,  and  that  he  began  to  take  a  little  rest." 
— Bmin,  vol.  v.  ''When  he  was  a  little  better  and 
able  to  go  out,  the  soldiers  who  were  upon  guard 
brought  to  him  his  litter.  He  refused  to  go  into 
the  htter.  He  called  for  his  horse.  They  brought 
his  horse.  Alexander  mounted  him.  The  shore  and 
aU  the  neighbouring  forests  echoed  with  the  accla- 
mations of  the  army,  who  imagined  that  they  saw 
him  rise  (as  in  a  figure)  from  me  ffrave.  He  came 
near  to  his  tent.  Me  alighted  and  walked  a  littie 
way.  The  soldiers  surrounded  him;  they  kissed  his 
hands;  they  clasped  his  knees;  they  touched  his 
clothes;  they  looked  at  him;  all  biurst  into  tears, 
and  called  for  blessings  from  heaven,  and  wished  for 
him  long  life,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  pros- 
perity."— JtoUttif  vol.  V.  The  people  who  submitted 
to  Alexander  acted  so  generously  that  he  restored 
their  hostages  and  appointed  Philip  their  governor, 
that  is,  governor  of  the  Oxyd-rii-cGD,  and  of  the 
MallL  ^en  Orat^rus  became  the  speaker  to  Alex- 
ander on  behalf  of  the  army.  The  subject  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  campaign  was  introduced.  Alexander 
received  this  expression  of  opinion  unfavourably. 
**  I  will  be  answerable  to  you  for  all  the  events  of 
the  war."  Alexander  "  fancied  himself  bom  merely 
for  glory,  and  that  no  glory  could  be  acquired  but 
by  imbounded,  unjust,  and  irregular  conquests.  In 
his  impetuous  sallies  after  a  mistaken  gloiy,  he  fol- 
lowed neither  reason,  virtue,  nor  humanity;  and,  as 
if  his  ambitious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule 
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and  standard  to  all  other  men,  he  was  cnupriBed  that 
neither  his  officers  nor  soldiers  would  enter  into  his 
views,  and  that  they  lent  themselves  very  unwillingly 
to  support  his  ridiculous  enterprises." — JioUm,  voL  v. 

3.  The  Jewish  interests  were  served  by  the  favour 
which  Alexander  and  his  successors  manifested  to 
them.  The  commercial  and  intellectual  interests  of 
all  nations  received  benefit  from  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  Alexander  the  Gbreat.  The  religious  opinions  of 
the  Jews  became  tinctured  by  the  philosopny  of  the 
GFreekSy  who  had  become  masters  of  the  world. 
Heathen  rites  and  ceremonies  no  longer  had  their 
attraction  for  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Literature  and 
Philosophy  held  the  rule  and  governance  of  the 
Jewish  literati.  Divisions  arose  amongst  them. 
Secte  were  formed  to  maintain  certain  distinct  and 
different  opinions.  These  sects  sprang  into  existence 
after  the  troubles  which  arose  irom  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  Alexander,  and  from  the  wars  which  arose 
after  his  death,  between  his  successors. 

4.  Under  the  Persian  government  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  effected  a  reformation  amongst  the  Jews — in 
their  civil  as  well  as  in  their  ecckeiastical  polity. 
The  civil  and  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  under  tiie 
Grecian  empire  becomes  a  subject  for  consideration, 
deriving  its  importance  from  its  influence  being  as 
extended  as  the  civilization  of  the  then  civilized  world. 
Sects  were  formed  by  the  teachers  of  rhetoric,  of 
logic,  and  of  philosophy,  amongst  the  heathen.  Sects 
were  formed  amongst  the  Jews  to  represent  opinions 
upon  matters  of  religion,  respecting  the  value  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  resurection  of  the  dead,  the 
existence  of  ai^^ls  and  of  spirits,  the  manner  of 
the  worship  of  God,  and  the  condition  of  **  the  s^ed^* 
in  another  world.  These  sects  arose  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gbrecian  empire.  Their  origin  must 
have  ito  date  within  the  three  centuries  bSore  the 
advent,  or  first  coming,  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

5.  Alexander  has  obtained  the  notice  of  learned 
men  in  all  successive  ag^  of  the  world.  H^w  invasion 
of  India  has  been  imitated.  The  British  arms  have 
almost  accidentally  (or  providentially)  succeeded  in 
obtaining  dominion  in  India.  The  love  for  learning 
manifested  by  Alexander  has  been  the  object  of 
imitelj^on  in  tiie  campaigns  of  enlightened  invaders 
who  aspired  to  military  greatness.  The  faults  of 
Alexander  have  been  noticed  by  learned  men  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  thoughte  and  feelings  of  very 
deep  seriousness.  The  natural  affections  of  Alex- 
anoer  were  strong.  The  ambition  of  Alexander  was 
still  in  excess  of  his  natural  affection.  In  his  attach- 
ment to  his  friend  Hephaestion,  he  shewed  how  far 
he  could  cling  with  fidelity  to  a  friend.  When 
HephsBstion  died  Alexander  solenmised  the  burial  of 
his  departed  friend  **  with  a  magnificence  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  seen." — Eollin,  vol.  v.  289. 
Stasicr&tes  was  the  architect  appointed  by  Alexander 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  me  wonderful  building 
whicn  was  to  serve  as  a  monimient  to  tell  the  world 
how  much  Alexander  valued  his  friend  HephsBstion. 

The  city  of  Corinth  offered  to  Alexander  the  free- 
dom of  their  city.    He  received  the  offer  with  con- 
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tempt.  He  laughed  at  the  thought  that  he  who  had 
conquered  the  world  should  be  ennobled  by  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Corinth.  But  Alexander  was 
informed  that  Hercules,  from  whom  he  declared  he 
was  descended,  had  accepted  the  honour  of  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Corinth.  Alexander  then  received  with 
gladness  the  honour  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Corinth.  The  conduct  of  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of 
the  ruined  Darius,  proves  the  exalted  notion  which 
she  entertained  of  the  character  of  the  conqueror  of 
her  son.  "  Who  now,"  would  she  say,  ''  will  take 
care  of  my  daughters?"  "Where  shall  we  find 
another  Alexander  ?  " 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  embalmed  the  king's 
bodv  after  their  manner.  AridsBus,  bastard-brother 
to  Alexander,  was  appointed  to  convey  the  corpse 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Two  whole  years 
were  employed  in  preparing  for  this  magnificent 
funeral.  Olympias  bewailed  the  fate  of  her  son,  who 
had  ranked  himself  among  the  gods,  and  was  so  long 
deprived  of  a  burial.  The  meanest  have  the  privilege 
of  a  burial  allowed  to  them  in  due  time  aner  their 
decease. 

6.  The  faults  in  the  character  of  Alexander  nwy  be 
seen  in  the  very  enumeration  of  the  good  qualities 
which  adorned  his  character.  He  was  almost  alwajrs 
in  excess.  But  the  disposition  to  excess  forced  him 
onwardto  the  performanceof  those  exploitewhich  some 
have  considered  as  the  works  of  mihtaxy  ffenius,  and 
others  have  regarded  as  the  extravagant  and  suocclssful 
sallies  of  a  madman.  The  believer  in  revealed  reli- 
gion rests  his  opinion  upon  the  word  of  Gk>d,  and 
believes  that  the  work  of  Alexander  was  the  design 
of  a  superintending  providence,  and  a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  and  a  preparation  for  the  further  accom- 
plishment of  the  predicted  designs  of  him  by  whom 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  judgment.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  great  pnnce  Condi  did  not 
think  anything  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  the 
conduct  of  Alexander  than  the  noble  haughtiness 
with  which  he  spoke  to  the  rebellious  soldiers  who 
refused  to  follow  nim.  The  patience  and  moderation 
of  Alexander  are  no  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  Scythian  ambassador  spake  to  Alexander  very 
judiciously  when  he  reasoned  with  Alexander  upon 
the  unlawfulness  of  attacking  nations  who  did  not 
know  him,  and  who  did  not  desire  his  presence. 
''  Thou  boastest  that  the  only  design  of  thy  marching 
is  to  extirpate  robbers.  Thou  thyself  art  tiie  greatest 
robber  in  the  world."  A  pirate  spake  to  Alexander 
to  the  same  effect,  and  in  stronger  terms.  Alexander 
asked  the  pirate  ''  what  right  he  had  to  infest  the 
seas  ?"  The  pirate  replied,  ^'  The  same  right  which 
thou  hast  to  infest  the  world.  Because  I  do  this  in 
a  small  ship  I  am  called  a  robber.  Because  thou 
actest  the  same  part  with  a  great  fleet  thou  art 
entitled  a  conqueror."  This  was  a  witty  and  just 
answer,  says  St.  Austin,  who  has  preserved  this  small 
fragment  of  Cicero. 

An  examination  of  the  character  of  Alexander  has 
engaged  the  minds  of  very  great  scholars  in  all  ages 
since  nis  time. 
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Thais,  a  Greek  courtezan  of  remarkable  beauty, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  to  Asia,  and  became  one 
of  the  wives  of  Ptolemy. 

His  (Alexander's)  last  decisive  battle  was  at  Arbela, 
a  town  in  Persia [Arbela  is  also  a  town  in  Sicily], where 
he  routed  an  inmiense  host,  and,  in  consequence, 
became  master  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis,  the 
last  of  which  cities  he  gave  to  pillage  and  conflagra- 
tion at  the  persuasion  of  Thais,  a  courtezan. 

Mr.  Pope  composed  a  poem  on  the  subject. 

The  drunkenness  of  Alexander  cannot  excuse  the 
horrible  brutality  of  his  conduct  in  this  scene  of 
massacre  and  robbery. 

XII.  1.  The  effects  of  the  invasion  of  Asia  and 
Africa  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  of  the  subdivision  of 
that  empire,  upon  the  commercial,  the  political,  and 
the  religious  interests  of  the  world,  may  be  considered 
as  a  profitable  subject  for  inquiry.  The  Jews,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  became  missionaries  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  reformation  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  .effected, 
now  proved  the  wisdom  of  its  authors.  The  associa- 
tion necessarily  arising  from  the  revolution  caused  by 
Alexander's  invasion,  which  the  Jews  must  have 
formed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  the  heathen 
amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  caused,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  especially,  some  changes  and  alterations  in  their 
religious  opinions.  The  inquiry  "how  far?"  maybe 
worth  the  careful  examination  of  the  student  The 
statement  of  their  places  of  worship,  and  of  their  sects 
and  parties,  formed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  extended  after  the  establishment  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  must  assist  in  the  examination.  The  ministry 
of  John  the  Baptist,  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  apostles, 
was  received  by  Jews  and  by  heathens  in  such  a 
de^ee  as  finally  to  overthrow  Jewish  and  heathenish 
religions,  and  to  establish  itself  upon  the  ruins  of 
both  in  ike  great  Eoman  empire,  which  embraced  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

2.  SynagoguM,  or  places  of  assembly,  secured  to 
the  Jews,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  where 
they  might  be  stationed,  the  pure  and  public  worship 
of  God,  and  the  reading,  and  the  hearing  read,  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  every  Sabbath  day.  fAcU 
xiii.  21,)  Not  less  than  ten  persons  of  respectability 
composed  a  synagogue  (crvvayaiy?; — a — (tvk — ^together 
— ot — ay<ij — ^I  bring).  No  synagogue  was  built  where 
this  number  could  not  be  found.  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
have  contained  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues. 
The  chief  things  belonging  to  a  synagogue  were: — 

( 1 . )  The  ark,  or  chest,  in  imitation  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  containing  the  Pentateuch. 

(2.)  The  pulpit  and  desk,  in  the  middle  of  the  syna- 
gogue, on  which  he  stood  u:ho  read  and  expounded 
the  law. 

(3.)  The  seats  or  pews  for  the  men  below,  and  the 
galleries  for  the  women  above. 

(4.)  The  lamps  to  give  light  in  the  evening  service, 
and  at  the  Feast  of  the  Demcation. 

(5.)  Apartments  for  the  utensils,  and  alms  chests. 

(6. )  Service  was  perforpaed  \si  the  synagogues  three 


times  a  day,  morning,  afternoon,  and  night.     {Dr, 
A,  Clarke), 

The  writing  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
the  use  of  the  synagogues,  gave  employment  to 
persons  who  devoted  their  time  to  the  work.  Thus, 
a  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  was  given  to  people 
by  a  provioential  arrangement. 

3.  Targums. — ^The  Jews,  during  their  captivity  in 
Babylon,  had  lost  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  imderstand  the  word  of  God  when 
read  and  expounded.  The  Chaldee  alphabet  was 
chosen;  and  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
made  in  the  Chaldee  character,  and  expositions  of  the 
law  and  of  the  prophets  were  given  in  the  same 
character.  The  cnief  of  those  Targums  which  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  are — 

(1.)  The  Targum  of  Onkelos,  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 

(2.)  The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  Ben  Uziel,  on  the 
Prophets. 

These  Targums  were  valued  by  the  Jews  as  being 
equal  to  the  Hebrew  text. 

In  Daniel  there  are  two  hundred  verses  written 
originally  in  Chaldee,  sixty-seven  in  Ewa,  and  one  in 
Jeremiah  J  chap.  x.  ver.  11.  For  this  reason  some 
think  there  is  no  Targum  on  Daniel  and  Ikra.  There 
is  no  Targum  on  Nehemiah^ ihoM^  his  book  be  called 
Hebrew. 

4.  Frosenchtgy  prayer  places  (irpoc  to  €v\ofiai — I 
pray),  were  enclosures,  without  roofs,  built  in  fields  or 
upon  the  mountains.  Our  blessed  Lord  {Luke  vi.  12) 
spent  a  whole  night  in  a  prosenchse.  In  these  pro- 
senchce  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made. — Aete  xvi.  13-16. 
[ev]  6v  [tottov]  ivofii(€T  irpoa'€v\r)  ciyat.  "tVi  which  place 
proseucha  was  sanctioned  hy  law  to  he.^*  vofu^ot—leje 
sancio, — JECedericus  Lexicon,  This  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion. Our  authorised  version  has  the  words,  "  Where 
prayer  was  wont  to  he  made," 

5.  The  result  of  these  arrangements  was  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Jewish  people  from  idolatry,  and  the 
propagation  of  pure  religion  according  to  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

6.  Proselytes  (irpoa-  to  €p-\ofJuii. — I  come)  were  so 
called  because  they  came  from  one  persuasion  (reli- 
gious) to  another.  Amongst  the  Jews  it  is  a  general 
opinion  that  their  proselytes  were  composed  of  two 
classes :  fa, J  Proselytes  of  Righteousness^  called  also 
Proselytes  of  the  Temple ;  and  fh,)  Proselytes  of  the  Qate, 

fa,)  Proselytes  of  Righteousness  ^  or  of  the  Temple ,  were 
they  who  had  been  heathen,  but  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  Jewish  religion,  who  had  been  circum- 
cised, and  who  had  been  admitted  by  the  Jews  into  the 
inner  courts  of  the  temple,  (i.)  Proselytes  of  the  Gate 
were  the  strangers  within  the  gates  of  the  Jewish 
families.  Commandment  iv.:  ^^The  stranger  who  is 
within  thy  gate,'**  The  heathen  came  to  the  Jew,  and 
wished  to  serve  and  to  worship  the  true  God.  The 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate  were  permitted  by  the  Jews  to 
enter  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Gentiles 
who  would  worship  the  God  of  Israel  had  a  court 
about  the  temple  appointed  for  them.  When  that 
court  of  the  Gentiles  was  built,  this  arrangement 
was  ma4e  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Plroselytes  of 
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tlie  Gate.    But  they  -were  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  inn^r  court. 

7.  Nehemiah  turned  ovt  Manasseh^  the  son  of.  the  high- 
priest  (perhaps  his  grandson),  because  Manasseh 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Horonit^. — 
Nehemiah  xiii.  28.  Sanballat  came  from  Horon,  or 
Oroniam,  a  city  of  Arabia. — Nehemiah  ii.  10,  &c. 
''  And  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada,  the  son  of  Eliashib, 
the  high-priest,  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat,  the 
Horonite,  therefore  I  chased  him  from  me." — Nehe- 
miah xiii.  28. 

fa. J  Sanballat  procured  a  grant  from  Darius 
Nothus,  then  king  of  Persia,  to  build  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  to  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  make  Manasseh,  his  son-in-law, 
the  high-priest  of  the  temple. 

(h.J  The  rebellious  and  self-excommunicated  Jews 
fled  to  Samaria.  The  idolatry  of  the  foreign  settlers 
{2nd  Kings  xvii.  24-41)  disappeared;  and  the  wor- 
ship in  the  new  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  resembled 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  commanded  in  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  Samaritans  received  the  Penta- 
teuch, B.C.  441. 

fc.)  The  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritans arose  in  its  most  violent  form  from  these 
circumstances:  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord  we 
learn  from  John  iv.  9,  "  The  Jews  have  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans."  From  John  viii.  48,  we  learn 
also,  that  when  the  Jews  would  express  their  utter 
abhorrence  of  our  blessed  Lord,  they  said :  "  Thou 
art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil." 

fd.J  During  the  existence  of  the  Persian  empire, 
the  king  of  Persia  appointed  governors  of  Judea, 
and  sometimes  interfered  in  the  appointment  of  the 
high-priest.  Thus,  Bagoses,  governor  of  Syria, 
appointed  Jeshua,  the  younger  brother  of  the  lugh- 
priest,  Johanan,  or  Jonathan,  to  depose  him.  The 
younger  was  slain  by  the  elder  in  the  temple. 

fe.J  When  Alexander  died,  the  Jews  became  sub- 
jects of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  and  were  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt :  (1)  Ptolemy  Soter ;  (2)  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  ;  (3)  Ptolemy  Philopater. 

ff.J  MosoUam,  a  Jew,  who  followed  Ptolemy 
Soter,  was  riding  in  company  with  a  Jewish  troop  of 
horse,  which  a  heathen,  a  soothsayer,  commanded  to 
stand  still,  because  a  bird  appeared  in  the  way ;  and 
they  must  advance,  or  retire,  or  proceed  in  what- 
ever direction  that  bird  might  point  out  by  its  flight. 
MosoUam,  being  a  great  archer,  shot  the  bird  by  an 
arrow,  and  said,  **  How  could  that  poor  wretched 
bird  foreshow  to  us  our  fortime,  which  (bird)  knew 
nothing  of  its  own  (fortune)?"  This  was  Mosol- 
1am' s  mode  of  condemning  the  superstition  of  the 
heathen. 

8.  SeleucttSy  in  Lesser  Asia^  built  many  cities  in  Lesser 
Asia,  or  Asia  Minor.  Hebuilt  many  cities  in  the  Greater 
Asia,  also  (Asia  Major).  The  following  may  be 
considered  as  a  list  of  the  cities  built  by  Seleucus  : — 

(1.)  Antioch.  Sixteen  cities,  named  Antiooh,  from 
Antiochus,  his  father. 

(2.)  Seletma,    Nine  oitiea,  named  Seleucia,  from  his 
own  name. 
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(3.)  Laodieea,  Six  cities,  named  Laodicea,  from  his 
mother  Laodice. 

(4.)  Apttmea  and  Stratonicey  other  cities  named  from 
Apamea  and  Stratonice,  his  wives. 

In  all  these  cities  he  planted  colonies  of  Jews,  and 
gave  to  them  privileges  equal  to  the  privileges  which 
he  had  granted  to  the  Ghreeks  and  to  the  Macedonians. 

9.  Simon  the  Just. — EcoUeiastieui  ch.  1. — A  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  who  merited  the  title  of  the  Just. 
(Aristides,  the  Greek,  was  (also^  called  the  Just). 
Simon  the  Just  deserved  the  title,  *'  The  Just,"  by 
his  holiness  towards  Gt>d,  and  by  his  justice  towards 
men.     He  was  the  last  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

10.  The  Great  Synagogue. — One  hundred  and 
twenty  elders  of  the  Jews,  in  an  unbroken  succession, 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  were 
continually  labouring  to  restore  the  Jewish  Church 
and  State  ;  and  to  publish  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
people  wiUi  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  Of  this 
''  Great  Synagogue,''  Simon  the  Just  is  supposed  to 
have  added  to  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture — (I) 
Two  Books  of  Chronicles;  (2)  Easra;  (3)  Nehemiah:  (4^ 
Esther:  and  (5)  Maiachi.  Ezra  may  have  compiled 
and  arranged  these  books.  Simon  the  Just  may 
have  revised  these  books,  and  thus  have  added  them, 
to  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 

1 1 .  IVaditions.  (a.)  Mishna.  (h.)  Q&WATA.fo.J  Talmud. 
fa. J    Mishna — Traditions.      fb.J    Gemara — The 

Commentary  on  the  Traditions.  fe.J  Talmud — ^The 
Traditions  or  Mishna,  and  theConomentary,  orG^nuLrSy 
in  one  volume. 

(1.)  The  Traditions  were  not  embodied  in  the 
Mishna  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuty  of 
the  Christian  era.  Thus  more  than  one  hundred 
years  of  the  Christian  era  passed  away  before  the 
Jews  formed  into  a  book,  called*  The  Mishna,  that 
collection  of  Traditions  which  they  regard  as  a  solemn 
authority.  In  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord  the  Jews 
regarded  their  Traditions  as  a  second  law.  Our 
Lord  declared  to  the  Jews,  ''  Ye  do  make  the  Law 
of  God  void  (of  no  effect)  by  your  traditions.'' — 
Mark  vii.  13.     See  Matt.  xiii.  2. 

(2.)  The  Jews  pretend  that  Gt)d  gave  certain 
information  to  Moses,  which  Moses  never  committed 
to  writing,  but  delivered  orally  to  the  chief  men 
whom  he  had  elected,  by  the  advice  of  his  falher-in- 
law,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  people  whom  he 
governed.  These  elected  men  delivered  orally  this 
information  to  those  who  were  to  succeed  them  in 
office.  Thus  the  unwritten  word  was  handed  down 
rtrado)  from  generation  to  generation  till  it  was 
formed  into  the  Mishna,  in  company  with  the  Gemara 
as  its  conmientary,  the  whole  book  being  called  the 
Talmud.  Eabbi  Judah  Hakkadesh  was  the  author  (or 
compiler)  of  the  Mishna.  He  collected  the  Traditions. 

(3.)  The  Talmud  has  had  two  editions. — ^The  same 
Mishna,  or  Traditions,  appear  in  each  edition  of  the 
Talmud.  The  Gemara,  or  Commentary,  may  be 
different,  fa. J  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  completed 
about  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  fh.J  The  BabyUmian  Talmud  was  com- 
pleted about  i.,i>,  500, 
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12.  Bag69e9'  resentment  for  the  murder  of  Jeshua. — 
Bagoses  was  the  chamberlain  of  Holof  ernes.  Bagoas, 
Bagasa,  (Greek,  Bagoioi,  Eimuchs).  Bagoees  would 
enter  into  the  inner  court  of  the  temple.  The  Jews 
forbade  him  to  enter  because  he  was  a  heathen,  and 
unclean,  as  being  a  heathen.  ''I  am,  said  the 
governor,  purer  than  the  dead  body  of  Jeshua 
whom  ye  have  slain."  He  fined  the  priests  thirty- 
one  shillings  for  every  lamb  which  might  be  offered 
in  sacrifice  during  the  year. 

13.  Alexander  had  a  eon  hy  Barslna^  and  called  him 
Hercules.  When  Alexander  died,  his  wife,  Eozana,  was 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  He  had  a  natural  brother 
named  Aridseus.  Alexander,  on  his  death-bed  would 
namenoheir.  HegavehisringtoPerdiccas.  Theresult 
was  war  between  his  generals,  and,  finally,  the  divi- 
sion of  his  empire  between  the  four  successful  generals, 
who  are  called  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 

14.  IVaditione, — ^The  chief  teachers  of  this  second- 
ary law,  the  Mishna,  were: — 

(1.)  Antiydnus,  of  Socho,  a  town  in  Judah  ^Joshua 
XV.  25;  Ut  Sam.  xvii.  1),  afterwards  fortified  by 
Behoboam,  2nd  Chron.  xi.  7. — ^Heber  had  previously 
re]paired  Socho,  Ut  Chron,  iv.  18.  There  were  two 
cities  of  this  name,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  nine 
miles  from  Elentherop51is,  toward  Jerusalem.  Elen- 
theropolis  is  not  a  scripture  name.  It  was  a  city  of 
Judea,  very  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
of  Jerome.  It  was  an  Episcopal  city,  whence  these 
authors  estimated  the  distances  and  positions  of  other 
cities.  Josephus  says  it  was  twenty  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. Antonius  places  it  twen^-four  miles  from 
Askelon,  and  eighteen  miles  from  Lydda.  Eusebius  says 
Elentheropolis  was  five  miles  from  Gath;  sixmilesfrom 
Lachish;  twentv-five  miles  from  Gerar;  twenty  from 
Jattir,  a  city  of  Dan;  and  eight  miles  from  Keilah. 

AntigHnue  woe  the  first  of  the  teachers  of  tradition, — 
He  was  an  eminent  scribe  in  the  law  of  God,  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  or  senate  of  the  elders  of 
Jerusalem,  a  great  master  of  the  Jewish  school,  a 
teacher  of  righteousness  to  the  people,  and  a  teacher 
of  these  traditions. 

Afterwards,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  teachers  or 
doctors  of  the  Jewish  law  were  called,  sometimes 
scribes,  sometimes  lawyers,  sometimes  those  who  sat 
in  Moses'  seat. 

Out  of  these  the  Sanhedrim  was  chosen,  and  the 
lesser  council  of  twenty-three,  which  was  in  every 
city  of  Judea.  These  were  called  rulers  or  elders, 
or  counsellors.  Such  were  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Banu^  or 
Eamla,  about  tniriy-five  miles  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  road  to  Jaffa),  and  Gamaliel. 

(2.)  Sadoc  mistook  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  Anti- 
gunus  of  Socho,  "  That  we  ought  not  to  serve  God 
in  a  servile  manner,  merely  with  respect  to  the 
reward."  Sadoc  inferred  from  these  won^  that  there 
was  no  future  state,  that  there  were  no  rewards  in  a 
future  state.  He  formed  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  this  sect,  and  these 
dangerous  doctrines  aQ)se,  at  once,  among  the  Jews. 

(8.)  The    Uhrary  of  Alexandria  was  founded  by 


Ptolemy  Soter.  This  was  a  man  of  a  kind  dis- 
position. He  sought  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
In  the  Bay  of  Alexandria  was  an  island  named 
Pharos,  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the  continent. 
It  was  joined  to  the  continent,  or  Egyptian  shore, 
by  a  causev  ay,  by  DexiphSnes,  B.C.  284.  Upon  this 
island  Ptolemy  Soter  built  a  celebrated  tower,  per- 
haps completed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  This  tower  was  called  the  ** Tower  of  Pharos." 
It  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
built  of  white  marble.  Fires  were  constantly  lighted 
on  the  top  of  this  tower  to  direct  sailors.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  eight  hundred  talents — eoual  to 
£165,000,  English.  But  if  the  talents  were  Attic  or 
Alexandrian,  they  would  be  equal  to  double  that  sum. 

The  architect  put  the  inscription,  "Ptolemy,  the 
king,  to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of 
sailors,"  on  mortar.  Underneath  the  mortar  he  had 
fixed  an  inscription  upon  stone.  The  mortar  and 
inscription  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time.  Then 
appeared  the  inscription  on  stone—"  Sostratus,  the 
Cnidian  "  (Cnidus,  or  Gnidus,  a  town  and  promon- 
tory of  Dorus  in  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor),  son  of 
DexipMnes  to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit 
of  sailors."  SflfrTPATOS  AES?I*AN0Y2  KNIAI02 
eE0I2  2fiTHP2IN  TQN  nAQIZOMENflN.— ZwiVin. 

The  library  which  Ptolemy  Soter  founded,  and 
which  must  have  increased  during  eight  centuries 
and  a  half,  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  Caliph 
Omar  conquered  JerusaJem,  a.b.  637,  and  afterwards 
conquered  Alexandria,  a.d.  640.  He  commanded  the 
destruction  of  the  library:  '^  Do  these  books  contra- 
dict the  Koran  ?  If  so,  bum  them.  Do  they  agree 
with  the  Koran?  If  so,  they  are  useless.  Bum 
them."  Omar  was  assassinated  by  a  Persian  slave, 
A.D.  644.  The  second  Omar  succeeded  ▲.d.  717,  and 
was  assassinated  a.d.  720. 

(4.)  Ftoletfiy  PhiladelphuSf  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  com- 
manded the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures 
to  be  made  into  the  Ghreek  lang^ag^.  This  translation 
was  called  the  Septuagint,  and  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jews  who  resided  in  the  dominions  of 
Ptolemy,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  heathen 
subjects.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

(5.)  Arist^as  and  Josephus  make  statements  to  this 
effect,  that  Ptolemy  had  paid  the  ransom  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Jews,  and  had  thus  gained  the  favour 
of  their  countrymen.  He  procured  six  elders  out  of 
every  tribe  ftwehej  of  Israel,  seventy-two  elders,  to 
come  to  his  court.  He  made  trial  of  their  wisdom,  and 
appointed  them  to  translate  the  Hebrew  scriptures  into 
the  language  of  Greece.  He  shut  them  up  in  the  isle 
of  Pharos.  They  completed  their  work.  Ptolemy 
approved  of  their  translation,  which  was  named  the 
Septuagint,  or  the  Seventy,  from  the  number  of  the 
elaers  (seventy-two)  who  made  the  translation.  The 
law  of  Moses  was  the  subject, 

(6.)  Philo,  the  Jew,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  reports  that  each  of  the  seventy-two 
elders  was  put  into  a  separate  cell,  that  they  were 
thus  ordered,  erexy  man  apart,  to  translate  the  whole 
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Bible  (the  Old  Testament),  and  that  every  word  of 
every  one  of  the  seventy-two  translations  (thus 
sei)arately  made)  agreed  fully.  This  agreement  was 
believed  to  be  miraculous,  even  by  some  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

(7.)  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  books  of 
the  prophets  were  translated  into  the  Greek  language. 
Thus  the  Greek  version,  called  the  Septuagint,  was 
completed. 

(8.)  Ptolemy  Philopater. — He  would  offer  sacrifices 
upon  the  altar  of  the  temple  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
at  Jerusalem,  for  his  success  against  Antiochus  the 
Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  He 
would  enter  the  "  Holy  of  Holies."  The  priests,  the 
Levites,  and  all  the  people,  lifted  up  their  hands  to 
God  in  prayer.  The  Egyptian  king,  as  he  was 
entering  into  the  temple,  was  smitten  by  God  with 
such  terror  and  confusion  of  mind,  that  he  was 
carried  out  of  the  place  half  dead.  He  would  have 
revenge  upon  the  Jewish  nation.  When  he  came  to 
Alexandria,  he  ordered  the  Jews  to  sacrifise  to  his 
gods.  If  they  refused,  he  deprived  them  of  their 
privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Gbeat.  He  ordered  that  they  should 
be  enrolled  amongst  the  common  people;  that  they 
should  have  the  mark  of  an  ivy  leaf,  the  badge  of 
his  god  Bacchus,  impressed  upon  them  by  a  hot  iron. 
If  they  refused,  they  were  made  slaves  or  were  put 
to  death.  The  Jews  made  a  noble  resistance,  and  ab- 
horred those  of  their  communion  who  yielded  to  the 
commands  of  their  king. 

Ptolemy  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  Jews.  He 
ordered  that  all  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  lived  in 
Egypt  should  be  brought  in  chains  to  Alexandria,  to 
be  slain  by  his  elephants,  which  were  made  drunk 
by  wine  and  frankincense,  and  were  let  loose  upon 
the  Jews.  The  elephants  turned  their  rage  upon  the 
spectators,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 

Ptolemy  feared  the  vengeance  of  God.  He  re- 
voked his  cruel  edict.  He  gave  back  to  the  Jews 
their  privileges.  He  gave  to  them  permission  to  put 
to  death  such  of  their  brethren  as  had  abandoned 
their  religion  and  had  worshipped  idols.  This  story 
is  found  in  that  which  is  called  **  the  third  Book  of 
the  Maccabees."  It  is  found  in  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  *'  Septuagint,"  and  particularly  in  the 
**  Alexandrian  manuscript,'*  in  the  king's  library. 

"When  Ptolemy  Philopater  was  dead,  and  Ptolemy 
EpiphSnes  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  "Egyjit,  the  Jews 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  the  Great. 

(1)  Antiochus  the  Great  granted  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  who  received  him  gladly,  privileges  simi- 
lar and  equal  to  those  which  he  had  granted  to  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  the  land 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  Jews 
had  been  always  faithful  to  him.  He  stationed 
many  Jews  in  the  Lower  Asia,  from  Babylon,  to 
keep  his  garrisons.  Their  descendants  were  found 
in  tnat  country  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

(2.)    Seleucus    Philopater,   his    son,   succeeded    him. 
Simon,  a  BenjamitSi  fi;ovenior  of  the  temple,  had  an 
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enmity  against  Onias,  the  high-priest.  He  determined 
upon  revenge.  He  informed  ApoUonius,  the  gover- 
nor under  Seleucus,  that  great  treasures  were  hid 
under  the  temple.  Helliodorus,  the  treasurer,  was 
sent  to  seize  them.  Helliodorus  had  a  vision.  A 
horse  with  his  rider  opposed  him  in  his  work.  The 
horse  smote  him  with  his  forefeet.  Helliodorus  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground.  The  prayers  of  Onias  re- 
stored him.  He  acknowledged  the  power  of  God, 
and  departed  from  the  city.  Perhaps  this  story  may 
be  received  with  caution. — 2nd  Mac.  iii. 

(3.)  Antiochus  Epiphanes  received  a  bribe  from 
Jason.  The  result  was,  Onias  was  banished  to 
Antioch,  and  his  good  brother  Jason  was  established 
in  the  priesthood.  His  equally  good  brother  Mene- 
laus  acted  as  Jason  had  acted.  Jason  sent  Menelaus 
to  the  Syrian  court  to  pay  his  tribute.  He  paid. 
But  he  bribed.  Jason,  fled.  Menelaus  was  high- 
priest.  Lysimachtis,  Menelaus'  deputy,  became  sacri- 
legious. An  insurrection  and  the  death  of  Lysi- 
machus  were  the  results.  Jason,  finally,  perished 
in  a  stronghold,  unlionoui*ed  and  unburied.  2}id  Mac. 
V.  5-10  :  **  And  he  who  had  cast  out  many  unburied, 
had  none  to  mourn  for  him,  nor  any  solemn  funeral 
at  all,  nor  sepulchre  with  his  fathers."  B.C.  170. 

When  Antiochus  had  received  an  account  of  these 
occurrences,  he  supposed  that  the  Jews  had  revolted. 
He  caused  his  men  of  war  to  slay  in  three  days, 
eighty  thousand  people.  Menelaus  brought  Antio- 
chus into  the  temple.  Antiochus  robbed  the  temple 
of  its  remaining  treasures.  1.  The  altar  of  incense. 
2.  The  golden  table.  3.  The  candlestick.  4.  The 
golden  ornaments.  5.  The  hidden  treasures  were 
carried  away.  He  left  Jerusalem  /'after  he  had  offered, 
in  sacrifice,  a  large  sow,  an  unclean  beast,  upon  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering),  a  heap  of  mingled  blood  and 
mourning.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  sent  ApoUo- 
nius, his  collector  of  tribute,  with  one  thousand 
men.  They  attacked  the  city  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Slaughter  and  robbery  were  perpetrated.  A  fortress, 
on  a  nigh  hill  in  the  city  of  David,  was  built  opposite 
to  the  temple,  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance,  and  as 
a  depository  for  the  spoils  of  the  city.  He  prohibited 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  to  the  Jews.  He -con- 
secrated their  temple  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  set  up  his  image  on  the  altar,  and  uacriflsed 
to  it.  He  commanded  a  complete  denial  and  dis- 
regard of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  destroyed  the  books 
of  the  law,  wherever  they  could  be  found. 

The  image  of  Jupiter,  or,  the  image  of  the  eagle, 
the  bird  of  Jupiter,  is  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

Daniel  ix.  {a.)  27;  xi.  [h.)  31;  12  (<?.)  U^—{a.J 
**  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for 
one  week,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for 
the  over8])reading  of  abominations  he  shall  make  it 
desolate,  even  until  the  consimmiation,  and  that 
determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate,  or 
desolator." 

fb.J  '^  And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they 
shall  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall 
take  away  the  daily  [sacrifice],  and  mey  shall  place 
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the  abomination  which  makuth  deHolation.  (c.)  And 
from  the  time  in  which  the  daily  eacriiice  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  the  abomination  which  maketh 
desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days.'' 

These  prophetic  days  must  be  considered  as  years, 
and,  therefore,  represent  twelve  hundred  and  ninety 
years.  This  prophecy  was  uttered  B.C.  534.  We 
may  suppose  that  its  fulfilment  must  have  been  a.d. 
756.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  course  of  time 
intended  in  the  prophecy.  Interpretations  may  be 
different,  as  the  dates  may  differ.  Popery  and  Ma- 
homedanism  commenced  their  career  a.d.  606,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  A  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  him  who 
believes  this  revelation.  Time  explains  the  pro- 
phecy. The  believer  before  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  "walks  by  faith"  in  that  prophecy:  the 
believer  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  **  walks 
by  sight"  in  that  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Antiochus  Epiphane9,  called  the  Jewish  antichrist^  is 
a  type  of  the  christian  antichrist.  The  apostle  John 
prophesies  of  the  Boman  antichrist,  in  the  christian 
church,  things  similar  to  those  things  which  Daniel 
prophesies  concerning  the  Jewish  anticlirist — ^Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. 

The  oatnaritans  joined  Antiochus  in  this  new  system 
of  religion.  They  desired  that  their  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim  might  be  made  the  temple  of  the 
G^recian  Jupiter — '*  The  Defender  of  Strangers." — 
2  Me.  vi. 

A  passage  in  the  history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  may 
serve  to  illustrate  his  own  character,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Koman  State,  then  rising  into  import- 
ance. Antiochus  intended  to  possess  himself  of 
Egypt,  availing  himself  of  the  distracted  affairs  of 
that  country.  The  two  brothers,  who  were  at 
variance,  appealed  to  the  Bomans.  Ptolemy  Plulo- 
meter,  and  Ptolemy  Euerg^tes,  sumamed  Psychon, 
which  means  "  Big  Belly,"  became  reconciled  to  each 
other,  and  entreated  the  Bomans  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Antiochus. 

Antiochus  was  marching  upon  Alexandria,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  have  made  him  master  of  all- 
Egypt.  The  Boman  ambassadors  had  left  Borne, 
and  had  landed  at  Alexandria  at  the  ver}'  time  in 
which  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The 
ambassadors  met  him  at  Eleusina,  one  mile  fi*om 
Alexandria.  The  king  saw  Popillus.  He  remem- 
bered the  kindness  of  Popillus  to  him  when  he  had 
been  a  hostage  in  Bome.  The  king  opened  his  arms 
to  embrace  his  old  friend.  The  Boman  ambassador 
felt  himself  to  be  a  public  man.  He  desired  to  know 
whether  he  spake  to  a  friend  or  to  an  enemy  of 
Home.  He  gave  the  king  the  decree  of  tlie  senate, 
desired  that  he  would  read  it  over,  and  give  to  him  an 
immediate  answer.  Antiochus  read  the  decree,  and 
promised  to  give  an  answer  when  he  had  cousid(*red 
the  matter  with  his  friends.  Popiltus,  enrag^  by 
the  king's  reply,  drew,  by  the  wand  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  a  (nrde  round  Antiochus,  aad  then,  raising 


his  voice,  said,  '*  Answer  the  senate  before  you  stir 
out  of  that  circle."  This  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom,  xii.  1.  As  if  the  apostie 
had  drawn  by  the  wand  of  the  gospel  a  circle  of 
divine  love  around  the  Christians  in  Bome,  he  writes, 
'*  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
Gody  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  imto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service." 

Antiochus  was  confounded  by  the  haughty  address 
of  PopilKus.  He  replied,  *'  I  will  act  according  to 
the  desire  of  the  senate."  Then  Popillus  and  Antio- 
chus were  on  their  former  terms  of  friendship.  The 
Boman,  by  a  few  words,  disarmed  the  king  of  Syria, 
and  saved  the  king  of  Egypt.  The  news  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  the  Bomans  over  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedon,  had  arrived. 

4.  LycurguSj  in  governing  Sptirta,  effected  such 
obedience  to  his  laws  as  proceeded  from  pure  love  to 
the  coimtry.  Psedarltus,  having  missed  the  honour 
of  being  chosen  one  of  the  three  hundred  who  had  a 
certain  rank  in  the  city  (Sparta)  chosen  to  go  on  a 
certain  expedition,  went  home  extremely  pleased  and 
satisfied,  saying,  **  He  was  overjoyed  that  there  were 
three  hundred  men  in  Sparta  more  worthy  (or 
worthier)  than  himself  (than  he). 

The  love  of  country  in  Popillus,  the  Boman,  and  in 
Psedar^tus,  the  Spartan,  raised  the  character  of 
themselves  and  of  their  countrymen  to  be  an  example 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  every  succeeding  age. 

"  Dulce  et  decCrum  est  pro  pfttriamori.'* — Uor.  Od,  Lib.  ii.  IS. 

It  is  sweet  and  decorous  to  die  for  one's  country. 
This  sentiment  finds  abundant  illustration  in  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees. 

5.  Philopdterf  Philofneter,  Philodelphus — signifying, 
fond  of  father  y  fond  of  mother ,  fond  of  brother — ^were  names 
given  to  those  Ptolemies  who  had  killed  a  father,  a 
mother,  a  brother. 

/'A  J  Infidelity  in  its  reasonings  upon  the  subject 
of  revelation,  whether  there  be  a  revelation^  has  directed 
its  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
prophetic  promises  made  to  that  nation.  The  chief 
attack  by  infidelity  has  been  made  upon  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  and  of  Ezekiel.  These  prophets 
were  ordained  by  God  to  the  great  work  of  making 
known  to  the  Jews  the  mind  of  Almighty  God  during 
a  most  eventful  period  of  Jewish  history.  Jerenii«h 
prophesied  in  Jerusalem  before,  during,  and  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Ezekiel,  in  Babylon  a 
captive,  uttered  his  teiTitic  words  of  prophecy.  Infi- 
delity endeavours  to  prove  from  predictions  of  these 
prophets,  and  from  the  history  of  those  times  of  the 
Jews,  that  these  proi)hets  were  deceivers,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  is  false.  The  arguments  of 
infidelity  have  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Paine.  The 
arguments  of  faith  have  been  supported  by  Dr. 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff.  It  is  necessarj-,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  this  controversy,  to  recall  the 
history  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  his  three 
sons  and  one  grandson  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
government  of  Judah. 
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(a,)  The  immediate  successor  of  Josiah  was  his 
own  son,  Jehoahaz;  that  is,  Shallum. — Jeremiah 
xzii.  10-12;  ^nd  Kings  xxii.  20.  Jeremiah  xxii. 
10-12:  10.  '*Weep  not  for  the  dead,  neither  be- 
moan him;  but  weep  sore  for  him  who  goeth  away, 
for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native 
country."  11.  "For  thus  saith  the  Lord  touching 
Shallum,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  who 
reigned  instead  of  Josiah,  his  father,  who  went  out 
of  this  place;  he  shall  not  return  thither  any  more; 
but  he  shall  die  in  the  place  whither  they  have  led 
him  captive,  and  shall  see  this  land  no  more." 
2nd  Kings  xxii.  20 :     "  Behold,    therefore,    I    will 

father  thee  (Josiah)  imto  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
e  gathered  into  thy  gp:ave  in  peace;  and  thine  eyes 
shall  not  see  all  the  evil  which  I  will  bring  upon 
this  place.  And  they  brought  the  king  word  again." 
2nd  Kings  xxiii.  29:  "In  his  days  Pharaoh-Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  went  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
to  the  river  Euphrates;  and  Josiah  went  against 
him;  and  he  (Pharaoh-Necho)  slew  him  (Josiah)  at 
Megiddo,  when  he  saw  him."  And  in  verse  30, 
"  And  his  servants  carried  him  in  a  chariot  dead 
from  Megiddo,  and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and 
buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchre." 

fh.J  Eliakim,  brother  of  Jehoahaz,  both  sons  of 
Josiah,  fell  under  the  power  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  changed  the  name  Eliakim  into  Jehoi- 
akim,  and  took  away  Jehoahaz  into  Egypt,  where 
he  died. — 2nd  Kings  xxiii.  34.  Jehoiakim  was  ruined 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  Jehoiakim 
slept  with  his  fathers,  that  is,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Jerusalem. — 2nd  Kitigs  xxiv.  6;  Jeremiah 
xxii.  18-19.  (K.)  "So  Jehoiakim  sh^pt  with  his 
fathers,  and  Jehoiachin,  his  son,  reigned  in  his 
stead." — (Jen.)  "  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
concerning  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  '  They  shall  not  lament  for  him  (saying J ^ 
Ah!  my  brother!  or.  Ah!  sister!  They  shall  not 
lament  for  him  (saying J ^  Ah!  Lord!  or,  Ah!  his 
glory!'  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem." 

(c.J  Jehoiachin. — Jeremiah  xxii.  24 :  "  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim 
(and  grandson  of  Josiah),  king  of  Juduh,  were  the 
signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee 
thence." — v.  28  :  "Is  this  man,  Coniah,  a  despised 
broken  idol?  Is  he  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure? 
Wherefore  are  they  cast  out,  he  and  his  seed,  and 
arecastintoaland  which  they  know  not?"  v.  29:  "0 
earth!  earth!  eaith!  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord."  v.  30 : 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  *  Write  ye  this  man  childless, 
a  man  who  shall  not  prosper  in  his  da^  s ;  for  no  man  of 
his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Israel.*"  Then,  2nd 
Kings  xxv.  27  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  sevpn- 
and-thirtieth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
king  of  Judah,  in  the  twelfth  month,  in  the  seven- 
and-twentieth  day  of  the  month,  that  Evil-Merodoch, 
king  of  Babylon,  in  the  year  that  (in  which)  he 
began  to  reign,  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin 
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(grandson  of  Josiah),  king  of  Judah,  out  of  prison:" 
V.  28  :  "  Ajid  he  spake  kindly  unto  him,  and  set  his 
throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  kings,  who  were 
with  him  in  Babylon:"  v.  29:  "And  changed  his 
prison  garments ;  and  he  (Jehoiachin)  did  eat  bread 
continually  before  him  (Evil-Merodoch)  all  the  days 
of  his  life:"  v.  30  :  "  Ajid  his  allowance  was  a  con- 
tinual allowance  g^ven  to  him  by  the  king,  a  daily 
rate  for  every  day,  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

(d.J  Mattaniah,  called  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  was  made  king  of  Judah, 
in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  his  nephew,  as  Zedekiah 
was  the  brother  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  the  father  of 
Jehoiachin. 

(BJ  Jeremiah  advised  Zedekiah  to  ^  forth  to 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  promised  safety,  in  the 
event  of  his  obedience  to  this  command  which  was 
from  God;  but  did  shew  that  evil  must  come  upon 
Zedekiah,  if  he  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lord. — Jeremiah  xxxviii.  When  the  king  of  Babylon 
took  Jerusalem,  Zedekiah  fled,  hoping  to  escape. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  to 
Biblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamoth,  north  of  the  Holy 
Land,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  judgment  upon 
Zedekiah.  The  king  of  Babylon  caused  the  sons  of 
Zedekiah  to  be  slain  before  the  eyes  of  their  father; 
caused  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah  to  be  put  out;  and 
bound  him  with  chains  to  carry  him  to  Babylon. — 
Jeremiah  xxxix.  Jeremiah  prophesied  that  Zedekiah 
should  see,  and  yet  not  see,  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
his  eyes. — c.  xxxiii.  4-5 ;  c.  xxxiv.  3. 

JEzekielf  xii.  13,  prophesied  that  Zedekiah  should  not 
see  Babylon,  though  he  should  die  there.  These 
prophecies,  though  apparently  contradictory,  were 
fulnlled.     The  time  of  Zedekiah' s  death  is  unknown. 

Josiah^ s  four  successors  were: — 

1.  Jehoahaz,  Shallum,  son  of  Josiah. 

2.  Eliakim,  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Jodah. 

8.  Jehoiachin,  Coniah,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  and  grandson  of 
Josiah. 

4.  Mattaniah,  Zedekiah,  son  of  Jodah. 

(CJ  Specimens  of  infidel  objections  to  prophecies  may 
be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  mind 
to  enter  more  extensively  into  the  study  of  the 
evidences  of  revealed  religion. 

Voltaire  states  that  the  prophets  made  promises  to 
the  Jews  of  the  most  unbounded  riches,  dominion,  and 
influence.  So  that  even  if  they  became  possessors  of 
the  globe  itself,  they  must  fail  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  promises.  The  statement  is  false.  The  promises 
are  all  conditional,  and  not  so  extensive  as  infidelity 
represents  them.  The  Jews  failed  to  obtain  the  pro- 
mises because  they  failed  to  keep  the  conditions. 
Infidelity  cannot  deny  that  the  threats,  uttered  as  from 
God  by  the  prophets,  were  very  accurately  fulfilled. 

Paine,  in  imitation  of  those  of  like  mind  with  him- 
self, who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  publication  of 
their  infidelity,  denies  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  to 
Ahas  has  been  fulfilled.  Bishop  Watson  (Llandaff) 
thus  answers.     Letter  6.     Apology: — 
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"  The  prophecy  is  quoted  by  you  to  prove,  and  it 
is  the  only  iziBtance  you  produce,  that  Isaiah  was  a 
lying  prophet  and  impostor.  The  history  of  the 
propnec^,  as  delivered  in  the  seventh  chapter,  is  this : 
Kezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekin,  king  of  Israel, 
made  war  upon  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  not  merely,  or 
perhaps  not  at  aU,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  or  the 
conquest  of  territory,  but  with  a  declared  purpose  of 
making  an  entire  revolution  in  the  government  of 
Judah,  of  destroying  the  royal  house  of  David,  and 
of  placing  another  family  upon  the  throne.  Their 
purpose  is  thus  expressed,  '  Let  us  go  up  against 
Judah  and  vex  it,  and  let  us  make  a  breach  therein 
for  us,  and  set  a  king  in  the  midst  of  it,  even  the  son 
of  Tabeal.'  Now,  what  did  the  Lord  commission 
Isaiah  to  say  to  Ahaz  ?  Did  he  commission  him  to 
say,  *The  kings  shall  not  vex  thee?'  No.  'The 
kings  shall  not  conquer  thee  ? '  No.  ' The  kings  shall 
not  succeed  against  thee  ?'  No.  God  commissioned 
Isaiah  to  say,  '  It  (the  purpose  of  the  two  kings) 
shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it  come  to  pass.'  I 
demand,  did  it  stand  ?  Did  it  come  to  pass  ?  Was 
any  revolution  effected?  Was  the  royal  house  of 
David  dethroned  and  destroyed  ?  Was  Tabeal  ever 
made  king  of  Judah  ?    No. 

**  The  prophecy  was  perfectly  accomplished.  You 
say,  '  Instead  of  these  two  longs  f auing  in  their 
attempt  against  Ahaz,  they  succeeded.  Ahaz  was 
deposed  and  destroyed.'  I  deny  the  fact.  Ahaz  was 
defeated,  but  not  destroyed.  And  even  'the  two 
hundred  thousand  women,  and  sons  and  daughters,' 
whom  you  represented  as  carried  into  captivity,  were 
not  carried  into  captivity.  They  were  made  captives, 
but  were  not  carried  into  captivity ;  for  the  chief  men 
of  Samaria,  being  admonished  by  a  prophet,  would 
not  suffer  Pekah  to  bring  the  captives  into  the  land. 
'  They  rose  up  and  took  the  captives,  and,  with  the 
spoil,  clothed  all  who  were  naked  among  them,  and 
arrayed  them,  and  shod  them,  and  gave  to  them  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  anointed  them,  and  carried  all  the 
feeble  of  them  upon  asses  (some  humanity,  you  see, 
among  those  Israelites  whom  you  everywhere  repre- 
sent as  barbarous  brutes),  and  brought  them  to 
Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees.' — 2nd  Chron,  xxviii.  15. 
The  kines  did  fail  in  their  attempt.  This  attempt 
was  to  destroy  the  house  of  David,  and  to  make  a 
revolution.  But  they  made  no  revolution.  They  did 
not  destroy  the  house  of  David.  For  Ahaz  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  Hezekiah,  his  son,  of  the  house  of 
David,  reigned  in  his  stead." 

Paine  accused  Jeremiah  of  false  prophecy.  Dr, 
WaUon,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  thus  refuted  the  false 
reasonings  of  f  aine: — ''  In  the  34th  chapter  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  Jeremiah  to  Zedekiah,  in  these  words,  ver. 
2 :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  will  give  this  city 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall 
bum  it  with  fire;  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  his 
hand,  but  thou  shalt  surely  be  taken  and  delivered  into 
his  hand ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee,  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon.  Tet  hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord.     0  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 


thus  saith  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword, 
but  thou  shalt  die  in  peace ;  and  with  the  burning  of  thy 
fathers,  the  former  kings  which  were  before  thee,  so 
shall  they  bum  odours  for  thee,  and  will  lament  thee, 
saying.  Ah!  Lord!  for  I  have  pronounced  the  word, 
saith  the  Lord.'  Now,  instead  of  Zedekiah  beholding 
the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  speaking  with 
him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  dying  in  peace,  and  with 
the  burnings  of  odours  at  the  funerals  of  his  fathers 
(as  Jeremiah  declared  the  Lord  himself  hath  pro- 
nounced), f(he  reverse,  according  to  the  52nd  chapter, 
was  the  case.  It  is  there  stated,  ver.  10,  that  the 
king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes.  Then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and 
bound  him  in  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon, 
and  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death." 
**  What  can  we  say  of  these  prophets,  but  that  they 
are  impostors  and  liars?" 

*'  I  can  say  this,  that  the  prophecy  you  have  pro- 
duced was  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts;  and  what  then 
shall  be  said  of  those  who  call  Jeremiah  a  liar  and 
an  impostor?"  "  Here,  then,  we  are  fairly  at  issue. 
You  affirm  that  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  and  I 
affirm  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.  *  I  will 
g^ve  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  he  shall  burn  it  with  fire.'  So  says  the  prophet. 
They  (the  forces  of  the  king  of  Babylon)  burnt  the 
house  of  God,  and  broke  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  burnt  all  the  palaces  there  with  tire. — 2nd  Chron. 
xxxvi.  19.  *  Thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  his  hand, 
but  thou  shalt  surely  be  taken,  and  delivered  into  his 
hand.'  So  says  the  prophet.  What  says  the 
history  ?  *  The  men  of  war  fled  by  night,  and  the 
kinff  went  the  way  towards  the  plain,  and  the  army 
of  the  Chaldeans  pursued  after  the  king,  and  overtook 
him  in  the  plains  of  Jericho;  and  all  lus  (Zedekiah's) 
army  was  scattered  from  him.  So  they  took  the  king, 
and  brought  him  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Rihlah.^ — 
2nd  Kings  xxv.  5. 

''  The  prophet  goes  on:  *  Thine  eyes  shall  behold 
the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak 
with  thee,  mouth  to  mouth.'  No  pleasant  circum- 
stance this  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  provoked  the  king 
of  Babylon  by  revolting  from  him.  The  history  says : 
*■  The  king  of  Babylon  gave  judgment  upon  Zede- 
kiah,' or,  as  it  is  more  literally  rendered  from  the 
Hebrew,  '  Spake  judgment  with  him  at  Rihlah,'*  The 
prophet  concludes:  ^  And  thou  nhalt  go  to  Babylon.* 
The  history  says :  '  The  king  of  Babylon  bound 
him  in  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  and 
put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death.'— Jifr^- 
miah  lii.  11. 

**  *  Thou  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword.'  He  did  not 
die  by  the  sword ;  he  did  not  fall  in  battle.  '  But 
thou  shalt  die  in  peace.'  He  did  die  in  peace.  He 
expired  neither  on  the  rack  nor  on  the  scaffold,  was 
neither  strangled  nor  poisoned,  no  unusual  fate  of 
captive  kings.  He  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  though 
that  bed  was  in  a  prison.  '  And  with  the  burnings 
of  thy  fathers  shall  they  bum  incense  before  thee.' 
I  cannot  prove  from  the  history  that  this  part  of  the 
pr<»phecv  was  accomplished,  nor  can  you  prove  that 
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it  was  uot  [accompli shed] ;  and  I  have  two  reasons  on 
which  I  ground  this  probability: — 

"  Ist.  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  Jews,  were  men  of  great  autho- 
rity in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  before  and 
after  the  imprisonment  of  Zedekiah;  and  Daniel 
continued  in  power  till  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon  Dy  Cyrus.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  probable  that  Daniel  and  the  other  great  men  of 
the  Jews  would  haVe  both  inclination  to  request,  and 
influence  enough  with  the  king  of  BabylOn  to  obtain, 
permission  to  bury  their  deceased  prince,  Zedekiah, 
after  the  manner  of  his  fathers. 

'*  2nd.  But  if  there  had  been  no  Jews  at  Babylon  of 
consequence  enough  to  make  such  a  request,  still  it 
is  probable  that  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have 
ordered  the  Jews  to  bury  and  lament  their  departed 
prince  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  fJehu, 
Jhebelf  *far  she  is  a  hinges  daughter),^ — 2nd  Kings  ix. 
34.     *  Bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.' 

"  Monarchs,  like  other  men,  are  conscious  of  the 
instability  of  human  condition ;  and  when  the  pomp 
of  war  has  ceased,  when  the  insolence  of  conquest  is 
abated,  and  the  fury  of  resentment  is  subsided,  they 
seldom  fail  to  revere  royalty,  even  in  its  ruins,  and 
grant  without  reluctance  proper  obsequies  to  the  re- 
mains of  captive  kings. 

*'  They  war  not  with  the  dead." 

fD,J  The  pride  and  insolence  of  conquest  are 
acknowledged  infirmities  of  himian  nature.  The 
acknowledgment  is  seen  in  the  custom  appointed  and 
continued  by  the  Bomans  in  the  triumph  decreed  by 
the  senate  to  their  victorious  generals.  A  slave  was 
appointed  to  ride  in  the  same  chariot  with  the  ^neral 
in  the  triumphal  procession,  that  the  general  might 
not  be  too  much  elated.  And  the  slave,  carrying  a 
golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems,  stood  behind  the 
general,  and  frequently  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Re- 
member that  thou  art  a  manV 

1 .  Achilles  is  the  leading  character  in  JSbmer^s  Iliad. 
His  chief  characteristic  is  revenge.  His  birth  is 
fabulous.  His  goddess-mother  loved  a  mortal. 
Thetis  loved  Peleus.  Peleus,  king  of  Thessaly,  son 
of  iBacus  and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron. 
Peleus  married  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereides^  and  was 
the  only  one  among  the  mortals  who  married  an 
immortal.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  All  the  gods  attended  and  made 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  the  most  valuable 
presents.  The  goddess  of  discord  was  not  present, 
bhe  had  not  received  an  invitation.  She  punished 
this  neglect  by  throwing  into  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly the  apple  of  discord,  with  the  inscription  **  Pul- 
chriori  detur " — '*  Let  it  be  given  to  the  fairer." 
The  goddesses  JunOf  Minerva,  Venus,  contended  for 
the  prize.  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was 
chosen  as  judge.  Venus  obtained  the  apple.  Paris, 
under  the  influence  of  Venus,  seduced  HeUn^,  the 
wife  of  Menaldus,  king  of  Sparta,  Menalaus  was  the 
brother  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycene  and  Argos. 
Agamemnon  and  Menalaus  are  called  by  Homer  the 
sons  of  Atreus.  They  were  the  sons  of  PlisthSnes, 
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and  the  grandsons  of  Atreus.     Plisth^nes  was  the 
son  of  Atreus.      Thetis  was  one  of  the  Nereids, 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of  Nareus  and  Doris. 
Fifty  is  the  number  of  the  Nereides.     2'hetis  plunged 
her  son  Achilles — ( Axoo- — grief.  Aaov— of  the  people) 
— ^into  the  river  Styx,  and  thus  made  every  part  of  his 
body  invulnerable  except  the  heel.     His  education, 
was  entrusted  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  who  taught 
war  to  him,    and  who    instructed    him  in  music. 
Chiron  fed  Achilles  upon  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts 
to  render  him  vigorous  and  active.     Fhomix,  whom 
Achilles  ever  afterwards  loved  and  respected,  taught 
to  him  eloquence.     Thetis  sent  her  son  Achilles  to 
the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in 
theiEgean  sea,  that  he  might  not  go  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Ulysses  was  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and  Dvii- 
chium,  islands  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Ulysses,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  visited  the 
court  of  Lycomedes.  He  set  forth  his  goods. 
Achilles  was  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a  female.  He 
chose  armour.  Ulysses  thus  discovered  Achilles, 
and  forced  him  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  slew 
Hector,  the  best  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy. 
He  bound  Hector  to  his  chariot  by  Hector's  own 
belt,  which  Ajax,  a  Grecian  chief,  had  given  to 
Hector  on  the  field  of  battle.  Hector  had  given 
a  sword  to  Ajax  in  token  of  friendship.  The  gifts 
of  enemies  are  always  fatal.  Ajax  killed  himself 
with  Hector's  sword,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  because 
Ulysses  obtained,  in  preference  to  Ajax,  the  place  of 
honour  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Achilles. 

Paris  would  avenge  the  death  of  Hector.  Achilles 
fell  in  love  with  Polyxena,  a  daughtor  of  Priam. 
When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  being  performed 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  Troy,  Paris,  a  skilful 
archer,  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  vulnerable  heel  of 
Achilles.  The  arrow  was  poisoned.  Achilles  died. 
His  body  was  buried  in  Sigroum,  a  town  of  Troas,  on 
a  promontary  of  the  same  name  where  the  Scamander 
falls  into  the  sea.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
Achilles,  and  temples  were  raised  to  his  memory. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy  the  ghost  of 
Achilles  appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and  demanded  of 
them  Polyxena,  who  accordingly  was  sacrifised  on 
his  tomb  by  NioptoUmus  (Achilles'  son  by  Deidamia), 
called  Pyrrhus,  from  the  yellow  colour  of  his  hair. 
He  was  called  Neoptoleum,  from  vcoo-,  new,  and 
TrroX.€/juo(r,  war,  because  he  arrived  at  Troy  after  the 
death  of  his  father — New  Warrior.  Some  say  that 
Polyxena  was  so  grieved  by  the  death  of  Achilles, 
that  she  sacrifised  herself  on  his  tomb.  The 
Thessalians  sacrifised,  every  year,  a  black  and 
white  bull  on  the  tomb  of  Aclulles.  It  is  reported 
that  Achilles  married  Helen,  after  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Others  maintain  that  this  marriage  was  solemnized 
after  the  death  of  Achilles,  in  the  island  of  Leuce 
(Leuce,  an  island  in  the  Euxine  sea,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  Borysthenes,  a  large 
river  of  Scythia  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea.)  Accor- 
ding to  the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes 
were  placed  in  Zeuce,  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where 
they  enjoyed  perpetiial  felicity,  and  reaped  the  re- 
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pose  to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  often  been  called  the 
Island  of  the  Blessed.  According  to  some  accounts 
Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nuptials  with  Iphigenia, 
or  rather  Helen,  and  shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place 
with  the  manes  of  Ajax  and  other  heroes. 

When  Achilles  was  young  his  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  preferred  a  long  life  spent  in  obscurity 
and  retirement,  to  a  few  years  of  military  fame  and 
glory  ?  and  that,  to  his  honour,  he  made  choice  of 
the  latter  (Lempriere).  Some  ages  after  the 
Trojan  war,  Alexander,  going  to  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
and  admired  the  hero  who  had  found  a  Homer  to 
publish  his  fame  to  posterity. 

2.  Ca««an(^ra,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She 
was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who  promised  to 
grant  to  her  whatever  she  might  require,  if  she 
would  gratify  his  passion.  She  asked  the  power  of 
knowing  futurity.  Apollo  granted  what  she  re- 
quested. She  refused  to  fulfil  her  promise,  and 
slighted  Apollo.  The  god  of  the  sun  (AjpoUo),  in 
his  disappomtment,  wetted  her  lips  with  his  tongue, 
and,  by  tnis  action,  effected  that  no  credit  or  reliance 
should  ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions,  however 
true  or  faithful  they  might  be.  Cassandra  and 
Hel^nus,  her  brother,  were,  when  young,  placed  one 
night  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  serpents  were 
found  wreathed  round  their  bodies  and  licking  their 
ears,  and  thus,  according  to  some,  they  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  Many  princes  courted  her. 
The  Trojans  considered  that  she  was  insane.  When 
Troy  was  taken,  Ajax  found  her  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  and,  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  violated  her 
person  at  the  foot  of  Minerva's  statue.  Cassandra, 
in  the  division  of  the  spoils,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  eHamoured  of  her,  took  her  as  his 
wife,  and  returned  with  her  to  Greece.  Cassandra 
repeatedly  forewarned  Agamemnon  of  the  calamities 
which  awaited  his  return.  He  believed  not  her  pre- 
dictions. These  predictions  were  fulfilled.  Aga- 
memnon was  assassinated  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra. 
Cassandra  shared  his  fate,  and  saw  all  her  pro- 
phecies but  too  truly  fulfilled. 

3.  Achilles  remembered  the  lessons  of  his  tutors, 
Chiron  and  Phoenixy  who  taught  him,  amongst  other 
subjects,  the  necessity  for  the  acquirement  of  self- 
government,  of  the  control  of  passion,  of  appetite, 
and  of  the  manifestation  of  humanity,  to  the  beating 
down  of  all  suggestions  of  cruelty.  Achilles  shewed 
that  the  lessons  of  his  tutors  were  not  given  to  him 
in  vain,  when  he  restored  to  the  king  of  Troy  the 
body  of  Hector.  In  this  act  of  humanity  Achilles 
did  sink  the  spirit  of  vengeance  at  the  command  of 
that  cool  wisdom  which  points  out  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  certainty  of  our  mortality. 

fEJ  PAi7!M<?pAy  preserved  the  government  of  Greece. 
Philosophy  gave  stability  to  the  laws,  to  the  man- 
ners, and  to  the  customs  of  Greece,  by  calling  out 
into  exercise  both  reason  and  good  sense.  1.  Pytha- 
goras;   2.  Thales;   3.  Anexagoras;    4.  Socrates;   5. 


Archytas;  6.  Plato;  7.  Xenophon;  8.  Aristotle;  9. 
Anaximander;  and  many  other  philosophers  gave  to 
the  Greeks  their  noble  precepts.  The  Theology  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  is  thus  stated  by  Bishop 
Warburton  (Cjrloucester).  He  named  the  Grecian 
philosophers: — ^^The  Philosophic  Quaternion  of  Dog- 
matic Theists.^^  He  divided  them  into  four  schools: — 
I.  2he  Pythagoric;  II.  The  Platonic;  III.  The  Peri- 
patetic; and  IV.  The  Stoic.  The  authors  and  founders 
of  these  schools  were: — I.  Pythagoras;  II.  Plato; 
III.  Aristotle;  and  IV.  Zeno^  of  Citium^  a  town  of 
Cyprus. 

Bishop  Warburton  observes,  "  And  that  the  reader 
may  not  suspect  that  this  kind  of  phrases,"  **  that  the 
soul  is  part  of  God,  discrepted  from  him,  of  his 
nature,"  which  perpetually  occur  (occurs J  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  to  be  only  highly  figurative 
expressions,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  the  severe 
standard  of  metaphysical  propriety,  he  is  desired  to 
take  notice  of  one  consequence  drawn  from  this  prin- 
ciple, and  universally  held  by  antiquity  [heathen], 
which  was  this:  that  the  soul  was  eternal — **a  parte 
ante^^  ajid*^  a  parte  post,^*  which  the  Latins  express 
by  the  word  '*  sempiternus,^*  **  always  eternal."  The 
bottle  filled  with  water  swimming  awhile  on  the  sea, 
then  broken,  and  the  water  which  the  bottle  con- 
tained mingling  again  with  the  element  from  which 
it  was  taken,  is  the  imagery  used  by  the  philosophers 
to  express  the  origin  and  final  condition  of  the  soul 
of  man. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  and  however  varied  those  opinions  may 
have  been,  the  philosophers  taught  what  they  and 
their  pupils  believed,  that  the  soul's  final  destiny 
was  its  reunion  with  the  Deity,  from  whom,  as  ita 
source,  it  had  derived  its  being. 

This  teaching  of  the  learned,  however  unknown  to 
the  vidgar,  maintained  that  the  "  human  soul "  had 
no  individuality,  no  reponsibility,  finally  no  future 
rewards  nor  future  punishments. 

The  Greeks  loved  the  poems  of  Homer  because 
he  celebrated  the  victories  of  Greece  over  Asia.  On 
the  side  of  Asia  was  Venus,  that  is,  the  pleasures, 
the  idle  loves,  and  effeminacy.  On  the  side  of  Greece 
was  Juno,  that  is,  gravity,  with  conjugal  affection; 
Mercury,  with  eloquence;  and  Jupiter,  with  wise 
policy.  With  the  Asiatics  was  Mars,  an  impetuous 
and  brutal  deity,  that  is,  war  carried  on  with  fury. 
With  the  Greeks,  Pallas,  Minerva,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  science  of  war  and  valour,  carried  on  and 
conducted  by  reason. — Pollings  An.  Hst. 

(F.)  The  study  of  heathen  mythology  is  essentially 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Bihle. 
Heathenism  is  error  arising  from  tradition  corrupted. 
The  sad  disposition  of  man  to  fall  into  error,  theo- 
logical, is  seen  in  the  deification  of  the  air  which  he 
breathes,  of  the  natural  health,  and  sickness,  and 
decay,  and  death  of  the  frail  tabernacle  which  he 
inhabits ;  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives ;  of  the 
garden  and  farm  which  he  cultivates ;  of  the  wife 
whom  he  loves ;  of  the  children  which  she  bare  to 
him ;  and  of  the  organs  of  the  human  frame.     Thus 
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lie  was  led  to  imagine  deities  who  presided  over 
every  part  of  the  human  body,  and  over  every  thing 
possessed  of  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

How  far  heathenism  may  have  corrupted  Christi- 
anity is  tmfortunately  too  easily  discovered  in  the 
creeds  and  forms  called  Christian.  The  philosophy 
and  the  theology  and  the  false  worship  of  heathenism, 
are  too  manifest  in  the  philosophy,  in  the  theology, 
and  in  the  false  worship  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
visible  here  on  earth. 

Some  learned  men  have  imagined  that  the  heathen, 
in  their  degeneracy,  have  ascribed  to  their  heroes 
the  virtues  of  certain  characters  described  in  the 
Bible,  The  fact  that  Herodotus,  the  father  of  ancient 
[Grecian]  history,  wrote,  one  thousand  years  after 
Moses  had  finished  his  mortal  course,  must  be  kept 
in  memory.  We  must  pardon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
heathen  historian  if  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  stated.  Thus  the  Sampson  of  the  Bihk  may 
be  turned  into  the  Hercules  of  heathen  mythology. 
The  Joseph  of  the  Bible  may  be  turned  into  the 
Bellerophon  of  heathen  mythology.  Bellerophon, 
son  of  Glaucus  ^king  of  JSphire,  or  JEphyrd^  the  ancient 
name  of  Corinth)  by  Eurim^de.  Bellerophon  was,  at 
first,  called  Hipponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother, 
whom  some  ccdled  Alcinous  and  Beller,  procured 
for  him  the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  mui^erer  of 
Beller.  <f>ovoa' — Homocidium.  Bellerophon  fled  to 
the  court  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos.  Antea,  or 
Stratonice,  the  king's  wife,  fell  in  love  with  him. 
Bellerophon  refused.  The  queen  became  accuser. 
Proetus  sent  Bellerophon  to  his  father-in-law  Jobates 
with  a  letter  of  introduction.  The  Lycian  king 
received  Bellerophon.  Similar  letters,  ordering  the 
death  of  the  bearer,  have  been  called,  *'  The  Letters 
of  BeUerdphon,^^ 

Jobates  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chimera. 
Minerva  and  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  supported 
him.  He  conquered  the  Chimera.  The  Chimera 
was  a  celebrated  monster  sprung  from  Echidna  and 
Typhon.  He  had  three  heads,  one  the  head  of  a 
lion,  one  the  head  of  a  goat,  and  one  the  head  of  a 
dragon,  that  is,  of  a  serpent.  This  monster,  the 
Chimera,  continually  vomited  flames.  Jobates  sent 
him  against  the  Solymi,  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  of 
Lycia.  Bellerophon  returned  victorious.  Jobates 
tent  Bellerophon  against  the  Amazons,  a  nation  of 
women  who  lived  near  the  river  Thermodon^  in  Cap- 
padocia  (in  Asia).  Thermodon  was  a  famous  river  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Amazons. 
Thermoden  fell  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  near  Themiscyra, 
a  town  of  Cappadocia.  The  Amazons  burnt  off  or 
cut  off  the  right  breasts  of  their  female  children,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  draw  the  bow  without  impedi- 
ment. They  maimed  their  male  children.  The 
offspring  of  the  Amazons  was  illegitimate.  The  Ama- 
zons had  connexion  with  the  male  sex  for  purposes  of 
procreation,  no  more.  Bellerophon,  when  returning, 
was  attacked  by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates. 
Bellerophon  conquered  his  assailants.  Jobates  was 
convinced  that  innocence  is  always  protected  by  the 
gods.  Jobates  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
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Bellerophon,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Lycia. — Homer ^  Iliads  book  vi.  verses  144- 
211,  quoted  in  the  history  of  Joseph. 

fG,J  The  Dry  odes  were  nymphs  who  presided  over 
the  woods.  Apvo- — oak.  Milk,  oil,  and  honey,  and 
sometimes  a  goat,  were  offered  to  them.  The  Homo- 
dryades  were  the  nymphs  who  lived  and  died  in  (or 
with)  the  trees,     afw.  Apva-,  together  with  the  oak, 

ChthOf  LacMsiSy  Atropoe,  The  ParcsB,  the  Fates, 
were  three  female  deities,  who  presided  over  human 
destinies.  The  Parcse  were  named  (1)  dotho,  (2) 
LachSsis,  and  (3)  Atropos.  They  were  daughters  of 
Nox  and  Erebus,  according  to  Hasiad,  or  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  according  to  the  same  poet.  Themis 
was  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who  married 
Jupiter  ae^ainst  her  own  inclinations. — Ovid,  M.  i.  321. 

1.  Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  held  the 
distaff. 

2.  LachSsis  spun  out  all  the  actions  and  events  of 
life. 

3.  Atropos,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread 
of  human  life  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

1.  Clotho,  from  KAft6I2,  to  spin. 

2.  Lach^sis,  from  Aayxavca,  to  allot. 

3.  Atropos,  from  a,  not,  and  rpcirta,  verto,  to  turn. 
(H.J  The/other  o/aU  the  gods  WSL8  Saturn.  His  wife 

was  JRhia.  She  concealed  from  Saturn  the  birth  of 
his  three  sons,  (1)  Jupiter,  (2)  Neptune,  (3)  Piuto. 

1.  Jupiter  was  king  of  heaven;  2.  Neptune  was 
king  of  the  sea ;  and  3.  Pluto  was  king  of  the  infernal 
regions.  How  far  this  imagination  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  the  deluge,  as  related  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture fSee  DeucalionJ,  may,  perhaps,  be  answered  by 
those  who  say  that  Noaih  and  nis  wife  represent 
Saturn  and  Bhea,  and  that  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
represent  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 

^aj  Alexander,  sumamed  the  Ghreat,  reported  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Olympias,  not  by  JPhilip,  but  by 
Jupiter.  And  he  caused  the  priests  oi  Jupiter 
Ammon,  in  Egypt,  to  pay  divine  honours  to  him. 
Thus,  to  suit  ms  convemence,  he  proclaimed  himself 
a  bastard. 

Zechariah  ix.  6:  ''And  a  bastard  shall  dweU  in 
Ashdod  (Azotus),  and  I  will  cut  off  the  pride  of  the 
Philistines."  Also  A  mos  i.  8.  And  in  ^mbere  xxiv. 
24 :  **  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coasts  of 
Chittim,"  that  is  from  Macedonia,  "  and  shall  afflict 
Asshur"  (the  Assyrian  or  Medo-Persian  Empire), 
"  and  shall  afflict  Eber,'*  perhaps  not  the  Jews,  who 
may  have  been  called  Hebrews  from  Eber,  to  pass 
over,  but  the  Medo-Persian  empire  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  ''  And  he  also  shall  perish  for 
ever."  The  end  of  Alexander  the  Great  was,  that  he 
did  perish  for  ever.  His  children  were  murdered  by 
his  generals.  He  had,  therefore,  no  son  to  inherit 
his  throne,  or  to  carry  down  his  family  to  future 
generations. 

fbj  The  choice  o/  (1)  Berctdee,  (2)  Achilles,  (3) 
Zucian,  (4)  Solomon.  The  first  three  characters  are 
heathen.  The  fourth  character  is  scriptural,  that  is, 
divinely  authorised. 

1 .  Berculee  is  represented  as  having  a  dream  in  his 
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youth.  Two  women  appeared  to  him.  One  woman 
offered  to  him  pleasure  without  fame.  The  other 
woman  offered  to  him  labour,  with  virtue  and  fame. 
Hercules  took  the  latter  woman  as  his  guide.  He 
endured  the  toil  and  won  the  prize. 

2.  Achillea. — His  mother,  Thetis,  offered  to  hm  his 
choice  of  two  things,  1.  Long  life  and  happiness,  but 
with  obscurity.  2.  Labour,  death  in  battle,  fame. 
Achilles  chose  the  early  death,  with  fame. 

3.  Lttcian,  in  imitation  of  the  account  of  the  dream 
or  vision  of  Hercules,  represents  himself  as  having 
had  a  dream  in  his  youth,  which  dream,  he  thought, 
had  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  just  as 
long  as  Jupiter  lay  blest  in  his  Alemena's  arms. 
Alemena  was  a  mortal,  daughter  of  Electrion,  king  of 
Argos,  by  Anaxo,  called  also  Lysidice,  and  Eurymlde. 
Alemena  was  loved  by  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Hercules  by  Jupiter. 
Hercules  saw  in  his  dream  two  women,  who  contended 
for  his  choice.  Lucian  represents  his  dream  or  vision 
in  his  sleep  as  setting  before  him  two  women  contend- 
ing for  his  choice.  The  first  was  the  statuary  art. 
The  second  was  literature.  Lucian  made  choice  of 
literature.  How  far  this  impression  of  divine  influ- 
ence in  giving  to  man  a  choice  of  his  destiny  in  the 
world  may  be  borrowed  from  ancient  revelation  or 
from  scripture,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
choice  of  Solomon  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these 
heathen  stories.  See  UxodtM  x.  22.  JDarknese,  three 
daye  and  three  nights, 

4.  Hohman, — let  Kings  iii.  15.  2nd  Chronicles  i. 
7-12. — Solomon  had  a  dream.  Ood  appeared  to  him 
in  the  dream.  Oibeon  was  the  place  in  which  Solomon 
had  been  worshipping  God.  In  thd  dream  God  asked 
Solomon,  **What  snail  I  give  to  thee?"  Solomon 
answered,  **  Wisdom."  God  gave  to  Solomon  wisdom, 
and  added  wealth,  honour,  long  life.  '*  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." — Matt,  vi.  33. 

flj  Paine* s  ohfeciion  to  Ikekiel^  stated  and  answered 
hy  Bishop  Watson, — "You  quote  a  passage  from 
Ezekid;  in  the  29th  chapter,  where,  speaking  of 
Egypt,  it  is  said — '  No  foot  of  man  shall  pass  through 
it,  nor  foot  of  beast  shall  pass  througii  it,  neither 
shall  it  be  inhabited  forty  years.' "  **  This,  you  say, 
'  never  came  to  pass,'  and,  consequently,  it  is  false, 
as  all  the  books  I  have  already  reviewed,  are.' " 
Now,  that  the  invasion,  predicted,  did  come  to  pass, 
we  have,  as  Bishop  Newton  observes,  testimonies  of 
Megasthlnes  and  Berosus,  two  heathen  historians, 
who  lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
One  of  whom  afi&rms,  expressly,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Africa ;  and  the  other 
affirms  it,  in  effect,  in  saying  that  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar heard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  having 
settled  his  affairs  in  Egypt,  and  committed  the  cap- 
tives, whom  he  took  in  Egypt,  to  the  care  of  some  of 
his  friends,  to  bring  them  i^ter  him,  he  hasted  directly 
to  Babylon.  And  if  we  had  been  possessed  of  no 
testimony  in  support  of  the  prophecy,  it  would  have 
been  a  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  prophecy  never 
oame  to  pass;  the  history  of  Egypt,  at  so  remote  a 


period,  being  nowhere  accurately  and  circumstantially 
related.  I  admit  that  no  period  can  be  pointed  out, 
from  the  age  of  Ezekiel  to  the  present,  in  which 
there  was  no  foot  of  man  or  beast  to  be  seen  for 
forty  years  in  all  Egypt,  at  so  remote  a  period,  being 
nowhere  accurately  and  circumstantially  related. 
But,  some  think  that  only  a  part  of  Egypt  is  here 
spoken  of:  and  surely  you  do  not  expect  a  literal 
accomplishment  of  a  hyperbolical  expression,  de- 
noting great  desolations ;  importing  that  the  trade 
of  Egypt,  which  was  carried  on  then  as  at  present, 
by  caravans,  by  the  foot  of  man  and  beast,  should 
be  annihilated.  "  The  principal  places  mentioned  in 
our  sacred  writings,  Zoarij  Noph^  and  Taph^nes,  are  all 
referable  to  the  Delta;  probably  little  of  them  re- 
mains."— Hichardson's  Travels  in  Egypt^  a.d.  1817. 
Ezekiel  xxix,  xxx. — "  Egypt  shall  be  the  basest  of 
nations."  Chap.  xxix.  B.C.  689,  v.  13 :  "  Yet  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  at  the  end  of  forty  years  will  I  gather 
the  Egyptians  from  the  people  whither  they  were 
scattered:"  v.  14:  ''And  I  wiU  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  Egypt,  and  will  cause  them  to  return 
into  the  land  oi  Pathros — {one  of  the  three  ancient 
divisions  of  Egypt,  answering  to  the  Greek,  **  Thebais  ") 
— into  the  land  of  their  habitation,  and  they  shall 
be  there  a  base  kingdom:"  v.  15  :  ''It  shall  be  the 
basest  of  the  kingdoms  ;  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself 
any  more  above  the  nations,  for  I  will  diminish 
them  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  nations,*^ 
Y.  17:  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven  and 
twentieth  year,  in  the  first  month,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  (v.  18),  Son  of 
man,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  caused  his 
army  to  serve  a  service  against  Tyrus  :  every  head 
was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled ;  yet 
had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  Ofrmy,  for  Tyrus,  for  the 
service  which  he  had  served  against  it:"  v.  19: 
"  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  behold  I  will 
give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  kins 
of  Babylon ;  and  he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and 
take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey  ;  and  it  shall  he  the 
wages  for  his  army."  V.  20:  "I  have  given  [to] 
him  the  land  of  Egypt  for  his  labour,  wherewith  he 
served  against  it,  because  they  wrought  for  me,  saith 
the  Lord  God." 

(J.)  More  than  two  thousand  years  have  passed 
away  since  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  was  delivered. 
Egypt  has  been  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners  from 
the  date  of  the  prophecy,  and  has  never  recovered 
her  independence — (1)  Babylonians,  (2)  Persians,  (3) 
Macedonians,  (4)  Bomans,  (5)  Saracens,  (6)  Mame- 
lukes, and  (7)  Turks,  have,  in  succession,  conquered  and 
held  possession  of  Egypt.  No  native  talent  has  regained 
the  mdependence  wluch  has  been  lost.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  grandeur  arising  from  natural 
resources  which  Egypt  has  enjoyed,  Ezekiel  predicted 
that  Egypt  shoiud  be  "  The  basest  of  kingdoms " 
{Ezekiel  xxix.  15,  Pathros),  and  that  there  should  be 
no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt. — Ezk,  xxx.  13. 

fK.J  The  prophets  had  significant  actions.  Most 
of  these  actions  are  described  as  being  in  vision. 
The  customs  of  their  times  should  be  considered 
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before  objections  are  made  to  the  actions  of  the 
prophets  described  in  their  delivery  of  the  messages 
which  God  had  given  to  them  divine  authority  to 
publish.  Who  can  ridicule  the  action  of  Agabus  in 
the  house  of  Philip  the  evangelist,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  at  Cesarea,  who  had  four  daughters  who  did 
prophesy. — A  cts  xxi.  8,11. 

Paul  and  his  company  arrived  at  Philip's  house  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem.  Agabus  arrived  there  also. 
11  v:  **  And  when  he  [Agabus]  was  come  unto  us, 
he  took  Paul's  girdle,,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and 
feet  [with  Paul's  girdle]  and  said  :  *  Thus  saith  the 
Holy  Ghost:  so  shall  the  Jews,  at  Jerusalem,  bind 
the  man  that  (toko)  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall 
deliver  hi  in  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.'  " 

fZ.J  Prophecy  has  a  germinant  meaning.  Pro- 
phecy admits  an  interpretation  relating  to  things 
soon  to  come  to  pass  after  the  declaration  of  the 
prophecy,  and  the  things  which  must  happen  in  the 
remote  future.  JoeVs  prophecy  was  fulfilled  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  But  it  was  declared  by  St.  Peter 
to  contain  a  promise,  not  for  the  persons  present 
merely,  but  also  for  their  children,  for  all  who  were 
**  afar  off"  (the  Gentiles),  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  call. — Acts  ii.  39. 

Joel* 8  prophecy  (ii.  28-32)  was  fulfilled  also,  1,  at 
Sama/ria ;  2,  (U  Ccaarea^  in  the  hotise  of  Cornelius;  3, 
at  Epheius;  and  4,  in  the  churcJies  founded  by  St  Paul. 

1.  Philip  cU  Samaria^  the  angel  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  the  **  baptism  of  John"  at  Ephesus,  pre- 
pared the  hearts  of  God's  people  for  the  reception  of 
the  fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy.  Peter  and  John, 
by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,  obtained  the  gift  [the 
miraculous  gift]  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  Sama- 
ritans. 

2.  Peter,  in  the  house  of  Cornelius y  witnessed  the 
outpouring  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  Cornelius,  the  centurion,  upon  his  family,  and 
upon  his  friends,  without  laying  on  of  hands. 

3.  8t,  Paul,  at  Ephesus,  by  laying  on  of  hands, 
obtained  the  outpouring  of  the  miracmous  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  twelve  disciples  who  had  been 
baptised  into  John's  baptism,  and  who,  upon  receiving 
St.  Paul's  instruction,  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  were  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ  They  were  baptised  '*in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  They  had  been 
converted  to  the  faith  of  the  one  living,  and  true, 
and  only  God.  Into  this  doctrine,  and  into  the 
doctrine  of  repentance,  they  had  been  baptised  by 
John  the  Baptist'sministry.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy 
of  notice  that  some  think  that  Jews,  wno  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  were  baptised  into  the  baptism 
of  oui  Lord,  *'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and 
that  Gentiles,  when  converted,  were  baptised  in  the 
name  **  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  because  they  had  not,  before  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  any  knowledge  of,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  any  faith  in,  the  only  one  living 
and  true  God  of  Israel. 

4.  In  all  the  churches,  and  in  the  churches  founded  hy 
St.  Paul, — ^The  promise  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost  was  fulfilled  in  all  the  chiirches  founded 
by  the  apostles,  and  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  Church  of  Bome,  when,  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  the  Homan  Church  had  been  in 
existence  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  without  apostolic 
visitation,  and  without  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  tne  Church  in 
Home,  expressed  his  wish,  as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
to  visit  them  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry  amongst  them  to  impart  or 
communicate  to  them,  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands, 
some  miraculous  and  spiritual  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
^M.J  The  heathen  notion  of  (1)  the  Three  Graces, 
(2)  of  the  Nine  Muses,  and  of  the  (3)  Pare®,  or  Fates, 
may  have  more  influence  upon  the  minds  of  professing 
Christians  than  can  generally  be  imagined. 

1.  The  Three  Graces,  Gratiae,  Chart tes,  were  daugh- 
ters of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus.  They  were 
three  in  number — (1)  Aglaia,  (2)  Thalia,  (3)  Euphro- 
syne.  They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus, 
and  are  represented  as  three  young,  beautiful,  and 
modest  virgins,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand. 
They  presided  over  everything  which  was  kind  and 
gentle,  and  over  all  good  offices ;  and  their  worship 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  Muses,  with  whom 
they  had  a  temple  in  common.  The  Graces  were  re- 
presented naked,  to  express  sincerity  and  candour, 
and  their  hands  were  united  to  shew  that  there  ought 
to  exist  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing  intercourse  of 
kindness  and  benevolence  amongst  friends.  The 
youth  of  the  Graces  denotes  the  constant  remembrance 
we  ought  to  have  of  kindnesses  received ;  and  their 
virgin  puritj'-  teaches  us  that  acts  of  benevolence 
ought  to  be  done  without  any  expectation  of  receiving 
as  much  or  more  in  return. 

2.  The  Muses  were  goddesses  who  presided  over 

(1)  Poetry,  (2)  Music,  (3)  Dancing,  and  all  (4)  the 
Liberal  Arts.  The  Muses  were  nine  in  number — ( I ) 
Clio,  (2)  Euterpe,  (3)  Thalia,  (4)  Melpomene,  (5) 
Terpsichore,  (6)  Erato,  (7)  Polyhymnia,  (8)  Calli6i)e, 
(9)  Urania.  Some  think  that  there  were  only  tliree 
Muses  (1)  Melete,  (2)  Mneme,  (3)  Aoide.  Others 
suppose  that  there  were  four  Muses — (1)  Thelxiope, 

(2)  Aoide,  (3)  Arche,  (4)  Melete. 

The  Muses  were  called  Pierldes,  because,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Pierus,  a 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  settled  in  Brootia.  Accord- 
ing to  others  Pierides  were  daughters  of  Pierus, 
who  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  in  music,  in 
which  these  challengers  were  conquered,  and  were 
changed  into  magpies.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
victorious  Muses  assumed  the  name  "  Pierides"  in 
the  same  manner  as  Minerva  assumed  the  name  of 
**  Pallas,"  because*  she  had  killed  the  giant  Pallas. 
The  Muses  were  worshipped  in  all  the  enlightened 
parts  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  and  of  Thessaly.  No  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  Muses.  Festivals  were 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  Muses  in  several  parts  of 
Greece,  especially  among  the  Thespians  (Thespia  was 
a  town  in  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon)  every 
fifth  year. 
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Among  the  Macedonians  a  festival  was  observed 
which  had  been  instituted  by  king  Archelaus.  The 
festival  continued  during  nine  days,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  Muses.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  per- 
formance of  stage  plays,  of  games,  and  by  different 
exhibitions. 

3.  The  Parcse,  daughters  of  Erebus  and  Nox 
(Erebus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and  Darkness. 
He  married  Nox,  by  whom  he  had  Lux  et  Dies — 
Light  and  Day),  according  to  Hesiod;  or  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  think  that  they  were  daughters  of  the  sea.  1. 
Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over  the 
moment  in  which  we  are  bom,  and  held  a  distaff  in  her 
hand.  2.  Lachesis  spun  out  all  the  events  and  actions 
of  our  life.  3.  Atropos,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the 
thread  of  human  life  with  a  scissors.  Their  different 
functions  are  well  expressed  in  this  ancient  verse : — 

Clotho  oolum  retinet,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos  oocat  [secat  f] 

**  Clotho  holds  the  distaff,  Lachesis  spins,  and 
Atropos  cuts  the  thread." 

The  ParcsB  are  inventions  of  the  human  mind. 
They  shew  what  men  believed  who  gave  to  them  an 
imaginary  existence.  The  Parcse  held  supremo  sway 
over  human  affairs.  The  gods  and  the  supreme 
deity,  Jupiter,  must  act  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Parcce,  the  Fates.  How  far  Christianity,  in  its 
variety  of  opinions,  may  be  indebted  to  heathenism 
for  the  variety  of  opinions  which  does  divide  and 
distract  it,  is  a  question,  in  my  mind,  easily  solved 
by  a  careful  study  of  heathenism  and  of  revealed 
reli^on. 

ff^J  The  value  of  classical  learning  is  great.  In  all 
conditions  of  life,  in  the  professions  called  ''  learned," 
an  education  based  oi;  classical  literature  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  a  character  intended  for  usefulness. 

1.  The  medical  profession  may  require  this  prelimi- 
nary discipline.  I  have  conversed  with  a  medical 
man  of  private  fortune,  who  assured  me  that  the  want 
of  some  litUe  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek  was 
the  cause  of  much  uneasiness  to  him,  and  that  nothing 
could  afford  to  him  greater  pleasure  than  his  being  able 
to  translate  into  English  the  quotations  from  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  which  he  found  in  his  professional 
reading. 

2.  The  pulpit,  the  senate,  the  bar,  the  public  as- 
sembly, for  cnarity  or  for  religion,  or  for  secular 
purposes,  demand  a  style  of  language  refined  beyond 
the  ordinary  conversational  style. 

3.  The  grammars  of  Greece  and  Home  must  be  the 
foundation  of  the  grammar  of  England.  The  syntax 
of  Greece  and  Home  must  be  the  syntax  of  England. 
Murray^B  English  Grammar  must  be  the  Einglish 
Grammar  of  every  Greek  and  Latin  scholar. 

4.  Greece  and  Home  have  cultivated  the  expression 
of  thoughtj  that  is,  human  language^  to  its  utmost  re- 
finement. The  clear  expression  of  Demosthenes,  the 
simple  elegance  of  his  sentences  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  we  are  in  greater  admiration  of  his  language, 
or  in  greater  astonishment  at  the  daring  boldness  of 
his  intentions. 


5.  The  prose,  the  poetry,  the  oratory,  the  history, 
the  tragedy,  the  comedy  of  Greece,  taught  Kome  to 
imitate  her  conquered  and  captive  rival: — 

Grsda  capta  feram  victorum  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio. — Hor.  Ep.  ii  1,  156-7. 

Captive  Greece  took  captive  her  fierce  conqueror,  and 
brought  the  arts  into  rustic  Latium. 

What  scholar  can  admire  the  language  of  Caius 
Marius  when  canvassing  for  the  consulship?  He 
ridiculed  the  learning  of  the  nobility  that  he  might 
make  his  own  want  oi  education  less  odious. 

**  Non  sunt  composita  verba  mea ;  parum  id  facio ; 
ipsa  se  virtus  satis  ostendit ;  illis  artificio  opus  est 
ut  turpia  facta  oratione  tegant.  Neque  literas 
Grsocas  didici ;  parum  placebat  eas  discere,  quippe 
quse  ad  virtutem  doctoribus  t\\\\\\  profuerunt." — 
Sallust.     Bel.  Jugur :    Cap.  85. 

My  words  are  not  composite  (arranged  in  a  learned 
manner).  I  esteem  that  of  no  importance.  Virtue 
itself  suffioientiy  shews  itself;  they  have  need  of 
artifice  that  they  may  cover  their  base  deeds  by  an 
oration  (elegance  of  language) ;  nor  have  I  learned 
Grecian  letters  (literature).  It  did  not  please  me  to 
learn  them,  forasmuch  as  they  are  things  which 
nothing  aided  their  teachers  to  virtue. 

The  various  styles  of  composition  are  reviewed  by 
Horace  in  his  Ars  Poetica,  or  Epistola  ad  Pisones.  The 
barbarism  advocated  by  Caius  Marius  must  find  its 
just  rebuke  in  the  elegant  neatness  of  the  arrange- 
ment enforced  by  the  most  accomplished  of  Latin 
poets : — 

**  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  utile  misouit  dulci." 

He  has  carried  every  point  who  has  mixed  the 
useful  with  the  sweet.  (Tulit  omne  pimctum,  pro, 
omnium  suffragia.  He  has  carried  the  suffrages  of 
all). 

fO.J  The  daily  reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the  duty  of  school 
boys  and  of  university  students.  One  hour  for  Greek, 
one  hour  for  Latin,  daily,  continued  unremittingly 
during  school  course  and  university  course,  cannot 
fail  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  valuable  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  To  read 
one  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  one  chapter 
in  the  Latin  (Vulgate  and  Beza)  Testament,  should  be 
an  addition  to  the  other  study,  and  a  valuable 
assistant.  The  divinity  student  should  adopt  the 
custom  for  life.  All  professional  men  should  devote 
at  least  one  hour  dauy  to  the  reading  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  models  of 
correct  speaking  and  of  elegant  composition  made 
familiar  to  them  in  the  early  period  of  their  lives. 
The  accusing  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Kome,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  speakers  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  a 
rival  or  of  an  antagonist,  are  matters  which  Chris- 
tianity teaches  us  not  to  imitate.  The  great  argument 
to  be  derived  from  their  argument  in  favour  of  virtue 
and  of  right  is  in  proof  of  the  presence  of  God  with 
the  heathen,  notwithstanding  their  being  without  the 
re?  elation  of  God, 
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"  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified." 
**  For  when  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law, 
do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these 
having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves." 
"Who  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and 
their  thoughts,  the  meanwhile,  or  betweeti  themselves" 
Kol  fJL€Ta^v  dX.\rj\(t}V  Ttav  XoyurfJUDV  KarriyopovvTiav-rf- 
Kai  airokoyovfuviov,  '*  And  their  reasonings  between 
one  another  when  they  accuse  or  else  excuse  each 
other" — Mackntghtf  Rm.  ii.  13-15. 

The  reasoning  of  St.  Paul  shews  how  fully  he 
understood  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whilst 
his  reasoning  every  Sabbath  day  with  the  Jews 
in  their  synagogues  makes  known  how  much  he  had 
profited  in  Jewish  learning  whilst  he  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel. 

The  Jews  were  a  people  ordained  by  God  to  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  God  amidst  the  growing  darJmess  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  They  must  fulfil  their  mission 
as  free  agents,  in  prosperity  at  home,  or  as  constrained 
captives  in  the  land  of  their  exile.  They  have  now,  for 
eighteen  centuries,  unwillingly  and  unconsciously,  tes- 
tified to  the  truth  of  God's  word,  by  their  very  existence 
as  a  separate  people,  without  a  country,  without  a 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  Who  can  forbear  to 
pray  that  they  may  become  **  sheep  returned  to  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls  ?" 

^PJ  The  union  of  classical  and  biblical  literature 
is  pointed  out  in  the  history  of  the  heathen  and  of 
the  Jewish  nations.  The  acquiring  of  such  union  in 
the  studies  of  the  minister  of  God's  word  is,  under  diffi- 
eulties,  worthy  of  praise;  under  easy  cireumstances,  to  be 
reasonably  expected. 

The  Septuagint  has  been  quoted  by  our  Lord  and 
by  his  apostles.  The  New  Testament  has  been  written 
in  Greex.  All  revealed  religion,  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  Testament,  must  be  considered  as  made 
known  to  mankind  in  the  GFreek  language.  The 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  of  which  I  most  deeply 
regret  that  1  know  nothing,  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  might 
have  been  if  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  had 
not  been  written  in  the  Greek  language.  The  Old 
Testament  as  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  the  New 
Testament  as  the  common  language  of  the  Greek, 
then  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  great  extent  certainly. 
The  ordinary  language  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was  a  mixed  language. 
Their  alphabet  was  Chaldaic.  Their  thoughts  were 
Hebraic.  Their  language  was  Syro-Chaldaic.  I  do 
believe  that  many  changes  occur  in  the  language  of 
all  nations.  We  should  be  prepared,  therefore,  to 
understand  that  the  New  Testament  is  written  in 
Greek  by  the  very  persons  who  have  g^ven  their 
names  to  the  books  which  they  have  written ;  and 
that  the  Old  Testament,  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Greek,  and  that  thus, 
by  God's  Providence,  the  word  of  God  was  given  in 
their  own  tongues,  from  the  beginning  of  these  great 
political  revolutions,  to  the  civilized  nations  oi  the 
world. 
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However  and  wherever  we  may  reason  npon  the 
publication  of  the  divine  will,  the  heathen  Ptolemy, 
of  Egypt,  who  ordered  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  the  Greek  for  the  use  of  his  Hebrew 
subjects  who  had  forgotten  the  language  of  their 
Holy  Scriptures,  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Bihle  Societies. 

Idolatry  —  Et^/iar/>€ta  —  Et^oAov — Aar/seia.  —The 
worship  of  idols  is  a  matter  concerning  which  men 
have  entertained  contradictory  notions.  Perhaps 
the  meaning  of  the  word  idolatry  may  not  be  under- 
stood by  the  parties  disputing,  some  insisting  that 
the  idols  are  worshippea  as  if  they  were  gods,  and 
others  contending  that  they  worship  before  the  idol, 
and  worship  the  idol  as  a  representative  of  the  being 
to  whom  the  chief  homage  is  paid.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  matter  can  be  more  fairly  stated,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  more  concisely  set  forth  than  by  the  ques- 
tion, '*  Is  the  use  of  images  or' pictures  in  the  worship 
of  our  God  and  Saviour  allowed,  encourag^,  com- 
manded, or  disallowed  in  revealed  relijgion?"  My 
answer  is,  **  Search  the  scriptures.  Thej  testify, 
'God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  him  most 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.' "  All  idolatry, 
whether  by  statuary,  images,  or  pictures — all  use  of 
images  ana  pictures  in  the  worship  of  Almiehty  God — 
is  contrary  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  Gk>d,  as  taught 
by  our  Lord  and  by  his  apostles. 

The  notion  of  the  worshipper  when  engag^  in  the 
offering  of  his  sacrifice  before  his  idol,  was  that  all 
his  worship  was  offered  to  the  deify  represented  by 
the  idol,  before  which  idol  his  sacrifices  and  hia 
prayers  were  offered.  The  worshipper  supposed  that 
his  imaginary  deity  descended  from  heaven  and  was 
present  in  the  image  or  picture  during  the  worship; 
that  the  deity  to  whom  the  sacrifice  and  prayers  were 
offered  heard  the  prayers  and  accepted  the  sacrifices 
of  the  worshipper,  and,  in  company  with  the  wor- 
shippers, partook  of  the  feast  on  the  sacrifice,  that  is, 
aU  feasted,  deity  and  worshippers,  upon  the  victim 
slain  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  worshipped.  The 
deity  who  had  been  thus  worshipped  was  supposed, 
when  the  feast  had  ended,  to  return  to  heaven. 

The  image,  if  broken,  was  thrown  away  as  useless, 
''a  despised  and  broken  idol."  Jeremiah  xidu,  28: 
**  Is  this  man,  Coniah,  a  despised  broken  idol  ?  " 

The  spirit  of  heathenism  may  be  seen  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  local  peculiarities  of  its  outward 
workings.  The  inward  workings  are  the  movements, 
the  outward  workingp3  are  the  index  hands  on  the 
dial  plate. 

Tlu*ee  centuries  of  persecution  assailed  the  Church 
from  the  date  of  the  birth  of  its  founder.  Chris- 
tianity, in  these  three  centuries  of  persecution,  was  an 
ennobling  power  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Tne  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  saw 
Constantine  the  Great  freeing  Christianity  from  the 
persecution  of  heathenism.  The  close  of  the  fourth 
century  saw  Christian  temples,  altars,  priests,  and 
ceremonies,  and  worshippers,  which  neitner  our  Re- 
deemer nor  his  apostles  could  have  recognised  as  other 
than  heathen.    The  same  recognition  would  be  the 
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result  of  the  inspection  of  modem  Chrifitianity  by  our 
Lord  and  bis  apostles. 

The  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  of  an  altar,  of  a  priest- 
bood,  was  familiar  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  heathen 
from  their  earliest  recollections.  This  notion  incited 
both  Jew  and  Gentile  to  oppose  Christianity,  which 
threw  down  both  the  altar  and  the  priesthood  in  the 
dust,  and  reaxed  its  sacred  edifice  upon  the  ruins  of 
both. 

.  The  Jews  and  the  Gkntiles  loved  their  systems.  The 
Jew  boasted  that  the  origin  of  his  system  was  from 
God.  Christianity  taught  him  that  his  system  was 
prophetic  of  a  better  sacrifice  and  of  a  more  enduring 
priesthood,  and  that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  who,  **  by  one  offering  of  himself,  had  for 
ever  perfected  those  who  were  sanctified,  and  who 
ever  uveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  who  is, 
therefore,  able  to  save  imto  the  uttermost  all  who 
come  unto  God  by  him." — Msh.  vii.  25. 

The  Gentile  boasted  that  his  system  was  historic. 
The  remembrances  of  the  past  were  seen  in  the 
customs  of  the  present.  He  opposed  a  system,  such 
as  Christianity,  which  taught  him  to  **  count  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus,  his  Lord." — Phtlippiana  iii.  8. 

When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state, 
by  the  decree  of  Constantino,  the  persecution  by  the 
heathen  and  by  the  Jew  was  changed  into  the  deter- 
mination of  obtaining  a  compromise  in  the  system  of 
Christianity  which  had  been  in  opposition  to  both. 
The  teachers  of  Christianity  were  converts  from  the 
learned  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles.  The  elo- 
quence and  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  of  Kome  were 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Christianity.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles  were  introduced 
by  the  new  converts  into  the  Christian  worship ;  and 
if  heathenism  and  Judaism  would  not  become  Chris- 
tianity, Christianity  must  become  Judaism,  heathen- 
ism, and  Christianity  altogether,  in  a  compromise  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  altar,  the  sacrifice, 
the  priesthood,  the  real  presence,  must  exist;  and 
heathenism,  with  a  mixture  of  Judaism,  has  led  cap- 
tive the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  time  of  Constantino 
to  the  time  of  Martin  Luther. 

The  influence  of  heathenism  moves  to  action  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  here 
on  earth.  The  mystery  of  iniquity  did  already  work 
in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  not  ceased  to 
**  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge"  (Job, 
xxviii.  2),  and  "to  spoil,  by  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit  "  ( Col.  ii.  8),  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 
— *'  Ths  simplicity  which  i$  in  ChrisV* — 2nd  Cor.  xi.  3. 

^H.J  Books  which  are  calculated  to  open  the  under- 
standing, and  to  train  the  mind  to  correct  thought 
and  expression,  may  be  selected,  having  respect  to 
the  circiunstances  and  to  the  time  of  life  of  the 
student.  It  is  possible  to  have  before  the  mind  a 
select  list  of  books  at  a  veiy  early  period  of  life,  and 
to  obtain  possession  of  these  books  as  circimistances 
may  permit.  The  sooner  the  following  list  can  be 
obtained  and  read  the  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
student:— 


1.  Origines  Sacrce.  By  Dr.  StUlingfleet,  Bishop  of 
Worcester. 

2.  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  By  Dr.  War- 
burton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

3.  The  Atonement.  By  Dr.  Magee,  Archbidhop  of 
Dublin. 

4.  Evidences.  Published  by  A.  C.  Black,  book- 
seller to  the  Queen.  This  is  a  very  valuable  publica- 
tion. It  contains  the  following  treatises  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  : — 


1.  Wataon's  Apologies. 

2.  Pftley's  Evidences. 

8.  Paley's  HorsB  PaulinsR. 

4.  JeDyns'  Internal  Evidence. 

5.  Leslie's    Truth    of   Chris- 

tianity. 

6.  Leslie's  Method  with  Deists. 

7.  Leslie's  Method  with  Jews. 


8.  Chandler's  Plain  Reason. 

9.  Littleton  on  St.  Paul 

10.  Campbell  on  Miracles. 

11.  Sherlock's    Trial    of    the 

Witnesses. 

12.  West  on  the  Resnrrectiott 

of  Jesns  Christ. 


5.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  first  five  books  may  be  read  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  clear  thinking  and  clear  expression.  The 
language  of  Hooker  is  obsolete.  Yet  the  first  five 
books  have  the  power  to  train  the  mind  to  think  and 
express  thought  with  deamess.  The  remaining 
books,  when  read,  take  away  the  good  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  reading  of  the  first  five  books. 

6.  Logick.     By  I&.  Isaac  Watts. 

7.  Lectures  on  Ehetorio.    By  Dr.  Campbell. 

8.  Lectures  on  Bhetorio  and  Belles  Letters.  By 
Dr.  Blair. 

These  books,  carefully  read,  must  form  the  mind  of 
the  student  to  accurate  thought  and  expression,  and 
cannot  fail  to  facilitate  his  progress  in  the  study  of 
other  books  written  by  eminent  men  on  the  subject 
of  ethics  and  of  theology. 

The  mode  of  reading  is  the  cause  of  success  in  study. 
Repetition  makes  the  scholar.     A  student,  when  pre- 

Earing  for  a  competitive  examination,  declared  that 
e  read  Butl&r*9  Analogy  twenty  times  consecutively, 
and  that  he  succeeded  in  understanding  the  book  on 
the  last — the  twentieth — reading.  This  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  his  subjects  for  examination.  He  suc- 
ceeded.    He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  metaphysical  and  ethical  subjects  should  be 
read  carefully  at  least  six  times  for  each  examination. 
The  classical  subjects  should  be  read  over  very  care- 
fully at  least  three  times  for  each  examination. 

I  know  that  in  the  early  years  of  life  this  founda- 
tion in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  may  be  securely 
laid.  I  also  feelingly  acknowledge  that  every  youth 
has  not  the  means  of  obtaining  the  list  of  books  which 
I  have  g^ven.  I  hope  a  young  student  may  pardon 
me  if  I  give  myself  as  an  example.  I  had  not  an 
early  access  to  the  books  named  above.  I  most 
deeply  regret  my  loss,  for  it  was  a  loss  of  time  and  of 
life.  In  the  course  of  the  changing  scenes  of  life,  I 
became  tutor  in  a  family  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion. 
I  had  one  pupil.  He  was  the  last  of  his  father's 
offsprine^,  the  last  of  his  mother's  children.  His 
father  died  six  weeks  before  the  birth  of  his  last 
child.  His  widow  was  a  widow  indeed.  She  made 
a  fortune  for  the  children  of  her  departed  husband, 
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and  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  she  died  in  the 
arms  of  her  second  son,  who  was  named  after  his 
father.  That  son  invited  me  to  meet  him  in  Wales. 
He  gaye  to  me  an  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother 
whilst  we  were  walking,  by  design,  on  a  solitary 
road.  When  in  this  good  woman's  house  my  sitting 
room  was  a  small  library  formed  by  providence,  not 
by  chance.  The  good  lady  was  guardian  to  an  orphan, 
the  only  child  of  a  lady  who  was  a  connexion  of  her 
husband's  family,  whose  husband  had  been  a  minister 
in  the  Wesley  an  connexion.  The  Wesleyan  minister 
had  purchased  second-hand  books  on  various  book- 
stands during  his  varied  ministerial  pilgrimage.  I  took 
into  my  hand,  from  the  shelves  wluch  held  the  books 
of  their  deceased  owner,  one  small  volume,  MarsJCn 
Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  I  read  the  book  veiy 
carefully.  I  examined  aU  the  books  in  my  study.  I 
arranged  them  as  weU  as  I  could  in  the  order  set  forth 
in  Bishop  MarsKs  Lectures^  and  then  I  set  to  work  and 
read  them.  This  was  the  foundation  of  my  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  essentially  necessary  to  be 
studied  by  all  who  will  be  ministers  of  the  Word. 

The  desire  to  improve  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  knowledge  acquired,  may  be  considered 
instinctive.  When  young  men  have  finished  their 
school  and  university  courses,  they  have  before  them 
another  course  on  which  they  must  enter.  The  senate, 
the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  medical  profession  invite  their 
services.  A  power  to  express  the  thought  is  a  felt 
necessity.  How  can  we  accomplish  the  task  now 
before  us  ?  is  a  question  which  has  found  its  answer 
in  the  formation  of  societies  for  debating  upon  certain 
proposed  questions  of  history,  of  law,  and  of  morals. 
Dome  honest  tradesmen  who  had  success  in  business, 
and  who  loved  to  help  the  studies  of  young  men 
seeking  to  learn  to  speaky  have  opened  their  houses  for 
the  entertaining  of  the  youn^  men  who  were  enrolled 
as  members  of  what  was  called  a  debating  society. 

In  the  last  century,  the  eighteenth  (1730,  January 
1),  Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  Dublin.  He  died  on 
July  8,  1797.  He  was  a  celebrated  orator,  statesman, 
and  philosopher.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  without  distinction,  a.b.  1747,  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  He  took  his  master's  degree 
(M.A.)  1761,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  was,  as  his  will  directed,  buried  in  Beaconsfield 
(thxtugh  Mr,  Fox  moved  that  he  should  he  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  J  f  in  the  grave  of  his  brother  and  of  his 
son,  his  only  child.  Prior,  in  his  Life  of  Burke, 
declares  that  he  has  abundant  authority  for  saying 
that  Edmund  received,  "  at  one  time  or  another,  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  ('£20,000)  from  his 
family."  **  Beaconsfield  is  a  town  m  South  Bucking- 
hamshire. It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and,  though 
small,  is  well  built.  Edmund  Burke  and  Waller  are 
buried  here.  Waller  owned  the  manor.  The  town 
derives  its  name  from  beacon  fires  having  been  often 
lighted  on  the  hills."  Population,  par.  1684,  houses 
345.  Mr.  Fox  had  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  remains  of  Mr.  Burke  should  be  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  public  honours.  This, 
however,  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  tenor  of 


Mr.  Burke's  will.  The  following  is  part  of  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Burke's  wiU: — '*  First,  according  to  the 
ancient  good  and  laudable  custom,  of  which  my  heart 
and  understanding  recognise  the  propriety,  I  bequeath 
my  soul  to  God,  hoping  for  his  mercy  through  the 
only  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
My  body  I  desire,  if  I  should  die  in  any  place  very 
convenient  for  its  transport  thither  (but  not  other- 
wise), to  be  buried  in  the  church  at  Beaconsfield, 
near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dearest  brother  and  my 
dearest  son,  in  all  humility  praying  that,  as  we  have 
lived  in  perfect  unity  together,  we  may  together  have 
a  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  Edmimd 
Burke,  bom  a.d.  1730,  January  I.  Died  July  8, 
1797.     Aged  67  years. 

A  passage  in  the  early  history  of  Edmund  Burke 
may  be  considered  valuable  in  proving  the  usefulness 
of  social  meetings  or  of  societies  for  the  improvement 
of  their  members  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
upon  fixed  subjects.  All  professions  have  encouraged 
societies  of  this  kind.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  a  baker  in  London  formed  such  a  society, 
and  entertained  the  members  in  his  own  house,  and 
at  his  own  expense.  Edmund  Burke  was  a  member  of 
this  society,  and  learned,  by  practice,  how  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  extempore  address. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  afterwards,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, did  not  fail,  when  an  opportunity  served,  to 
inform  the  house,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  also  a 
member,  "how  some  reversed,  in  their  lives,  the 
order  of  nature.  His  right  honorable  friend,  Mr. 
Burke  was  an  example.  He  [Mr.  Burke]  had,  by 
an  extraordinary  reversion  of  all  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  *  gone  to  the  baker's  for  his  eloquence,  and 
had  come  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  lus  bread.* " 

The  French  priests  write,  and  commit  to  memory, 
and  then  deliver  their  sermons  from  memory.  The 
various  dissenting  ministers  adopt  a  similar  custom. 
The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  preach 
**  without  book,"  write  and  commit  to  memory  either 
partially  or  entirely.  What  is  understood  by  extem- 
pore preaching  is,  therefore,  a  something  which  does 
not  exist.  There  may  be  occasional  examples  of 
address  purely  extempore,  or  of  parts  of  addresses, 
delivered  under  the  impulse  of  unexpected  sugges- 
tion; but  such  a  thing  as  purely  extempore  preacmng 
does  not  exist. 

This  subject  should  be  most  carefully  considered 
by  all  students,  whether  they  intend  to  be  silent 
members  of  society  or  to  undertake  the  responsible 
and  laborious  duties  of  speaking,  or  of  reading,  or  of 
both,  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  for 
the  glory  of  God.  Young  men  who  have  entered 
into  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England  have  felt 
the  deficiency  in  their  education  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  absence  of  training  in  the  composition 
of  their  own  language,  in  committing  pieces  of  good 
composition  to  memory,  and  in  recitine  the  words 
so  committed.  They  who  have  never  haa  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  private  literary  societies  when  they 
held  their  meetings,  and  who  have  never  learned  the 
mode  of  preparing  to  speak  "  extempore,"  feel  at  i^ 
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loss  when  thej  may  be  called  on  to  speak  in  public 
in  favonr  of  **  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,"  "  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 

Sition  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  **  the  Church 
issionary  Society,"  "  the  Bible  Society,"  or  any 
society  which  has  as  its  end  the  gloiy  of  God  and  the 
good  of  all  men. 

Walk  to  and  fro  in  your  study  (writes  Professor 
Dugald  Stuart),  and  call  to  mind,  or  rather  order 
memory  to  bring  before  you,  certain  passages  of  your 
previous  Hfe.  Turn  aUyour  reminiscences  into  a 
consecutive  narrative.  Tnis  is  a  secret  in  the  art  of 
composition. 

On  this  principle  a  ''  hedge  schoolmaster"  in  Ire- 
land acted,  when  he  taught  his  pupils  to  turn  into 
Latin,  as  they  walked  in  the  fields  and  along  the 
roads,  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their 
observation.  Another  schoolmaster  recommended  his 
pupils  to  call  to  mind  certain  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  turn  them  into  Gbeek.  Another 
advised  his  pupils  to  cany  pocket-books  and  pendls, 
and  to  note  immediately  any  plan  or  scheme  of  any 
kind  of  composition  which  any  immediate  movement 
of  the  understanding  might  suggest. 

The  constant  and  unvarying  habit  of  the  mind 
must  be  studious.  No  holiday,  no  suspension  of  the 
mind's  exercise  in  systematic  thought.  The  student 
must  have  his  work  always  before  him.  Let  him 
take  four  hours  eveiy  day  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  study,  never  remitting  his  daily  exercises 
in  his  study.  This  time,  four  hours  daily,  spent  syste- 
matically in  the  acquiring  of  a  knowledge  of  the  learn- 
ing necessary  for  the  student's  purposes,  must  prove 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and  his  own  conscience 
will  be  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man. 

Demosthenes  poisoned  himself,  and  died  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  b.o.  322.  He  carried 
poison  in  a  quill,  and  used  the  poison  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  in  Galauiia,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Argos.  He  died  when  Antipater  and  Crat^rus,  two 
of  Alexander's  successors,  were  approaching  Athens. 
He  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Thesmophoria 
were  celebrated.  Thesmophoria  was  a  surname  of 
Ceres.  Festivals  called  Thesmophoria  were  instituted 
in  honour  of  Ceres  by  Triptolemus,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Orpheus,  or  by  the  dau^ters  of  Dan&us, 
the  Danaides,  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  king  of 
Argos.  The  fifty,  with  the  exception  of  one,  Hyperm- 
nistra,  obeyed  the  horrid  command  of  their  father, 
and  killed  their  husbands  on  the  first  night  of  their 
nuptials,  by  using  the  dageers  which  their  father  had 

given  to  them  for  the  murderous  purpose.  An  oracle 
ad  informed  Danaus  that  a  son-in-law  was  destined 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  murderous  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus  presented  to  him  the  heads  of  their 
murdered  husbands.  Their  uncle,  Oeystus,  came 
from  Egypt  with  his  fiffy  sons  to  have  them  married 
to  their  fifty  cousins.  Hypermnestra  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  her  father,  and  to  answer  for  her 
disooedience  in  allowing  her  husband,  Lyceus,  to 
escape.  The  voice  of  the  people  declared  her  inno- 
cent, and  she  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of 
T 


persuasion.  The  received  opinion  concerning  the 
murderous  sisters  is,  that  they  were  condemned  to  fill 
with  water,  in  heU,  a  tub  with  holes.  Of  course  their 
labour  must  be  fruitless,  and  their  pimishment  ever- 
lasting. Another  opinion  is  in  favour  of  their  being 
exempt  from  punishment,  because  it  is  stated  that 
they  were,  by  the  order  of  Jupiter,  purified  of  the 
murder  by  Mercury  and  Minerva. 

Demosthenes  was  most  industrious  in  his  education 
of  himself  for  the  station  in  which  he  designed  to 
act.  He  has  been  compared  by  his  rival,  iESschlfnes, 
to  a  siren  on  account  of  the  melody  of  his  expressions. 
He  transcribed  eieht  or  ten  times  tiie  history  of  Thucy- 
dides  on  the  Peloponesian  war.  The  Peloponesus 
was  a  celebrated  peninsula  which  comprehends  the 
most  southern  parts  of  Greece.  The  I^loponesians 
carried  on  this  war  against  Athens  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Peloponesus  was  separated  from  Greece  by 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  tJiat  is,  the  isthmus 
was  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joined  the  peninsula 
to  the  continent.  A  sea  must  have  been  on  both  sides 
of  this  isthmus.  Corinth  would  be  situated  between 
two  seas,  ''  Bimaris  Corinthi."  Demosthenes  trans- 
cribed the  histoiy  which  Thucydides  had  written  on 
this  Peloponesian  war,  that  he  might  possess  and 
imitate  tlie  power  of  expression  which  charac- 
terised the  writings  of  that  great  historian. 

Cicero  called  Demosthenes  a  perfect  model,  and 
such  as  he  wished  to  be. 

Two  examples  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and 
to  students  especially,  by  two  men  who  have  obtained 
the  greatest  fame  for  their  eloquence.  One,  the 
Athenian  orator,  the  greatest  orator  of  Greece.  The 
other,  the  Eoman  orator,  the  greatest  orator  of  Borne. 
The  first  died  b.o.  322,  ased  fifty-nine  years.  The 
second  died  B.C.  43,  aged  sixty-three  years  eleven 
months  and  five  days. 

Mark  Antony's  assassins  pursued  Cicero  as  he  fled 
in  a  litter.  T^en  the  assassins  overtook  him  he  put 
his  head  out  of  the  litter,  and  Herennius  severed  it 
from  the  body.  His  head  and  right  ^and  were 
carried  to  Home  and  hung  up  in  8ie  Forum,  the 

Slace  of  public  assembly.     Antony's  wife,  Fulvia, 
rew  Cicero's  tongue  out  of  his  head,  and  bored  it 
through  repeatedly  with  her  bodkin  : — 

*' qnippe  minuti 
Semper  et  infirmi  est  animi  eziquique  Tolnptas 
Ultio.    Gontinuo  sio  collige  quod  yindictA 
Nemo  magiB  gaudet  quam  femina." 

Juvenal,  Sat  xiu.  189. 

Forasmuch  as  revenge  is  always  the  pleasure  of  a 
dwarfish  and  an  infirm  and  puny  mind,  immediately 
make  the  inference  thus,  that  in  revenge  (or  in  ven- 
geance) nobody  has  more  delight  than  a  woman. 

The  examples  of  these  two  most  celebrated  orators 
of  antiquity  prove  the  necessity  for  persevering  in- 
dustry in  study,  and  for  the  most  upright  conduct  in 
the  public  and  in  the  private  concerns  of  life. 

Cicero  introduced  into  his  orations  philosophical 
reasonings  and  reflections.  Edmund  Burke  has 
imitated  Cicero  in  this  matter.  Sir  James  Macintosh 
followed  in  the  same  path.    The  system  has  its 
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advantagee.  It  does  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
hearers.  But  it  has  its  disadvantages.  It  produces 
weariness  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  The  reader  of 
the  works  of  these  great  masters  of  eloquence  should 
choose  for  liimself  whether  dear,  and  concise,  and 
forcible  expression  is  not  better  adapted  to  instruct,  to 
persuade,  and  to  please  the  hearers,  than  expression 
expending  itself  into  illustrations  of  principles  of 
philosophy,  however  excellent.  The  public  assembly 
IS  one  subject  for  consideration.  The  closet  or  the 
study  is  another.  Each  scene  has  its  own  peculiar 
requirement.  The  public  assembly  requires  concise 
expression.  The  closet  can  afford  leisure  for  the 
reading  of  statements  of  principles  made  in  a  more 
extended  and  diffusive  manner. 


CHAPTER  YT. 

I.  The  Apocrypha,  —  The  sixth  article  of  the 
Church  of  Ikigland  names  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  they  are  placed  in  the  authorised  version, 
and  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  they  are 
commonly  received.  We  do  receive  and  account 
them  canonical. 

The  declaration  in  this  article  is  of  vast  importance. 
''  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation."  Then  follows  the  inference,  "that 
nothing  should  be  considered  as  an  article  of  faith 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Scripture."  The 
names  of  the  Apocryphal  books  are  g^ven  in  the 
sixth  article.  ''  And  the  other  books,  as  Hierome 
(Jerome)  saith,  the  church  doth  read  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners;  but  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Such  are  these 
following: — 

I.  The  Third  Book  of  Esdras. 

IL  The  Fourth  Book  of  EadraB. 

III.  The  Book  of  Tobias. 

IV.  The  Book  of  Judith 
V.  The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

VI.  The  Book  of  \^isdom. 

VII.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach. 

VIII.  Baruch  the  Prophet 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

X.  The  Story  of  Susanna. 

XI.  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses 

XIII.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 

XIV.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 

I  now  refer  to  our  authorised  version.  The  Apo- 
crypha is  thus  arranged  by  authority : — 

I.  The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Esdras. 

11.  Tobit 

III.  Judith. 

IV.  Esther. 

V.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VI.  EcclesiasticuB.    B.0. 200. 

VII.  Baruch. 

Vin.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  ChildiBU. 

IX.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

X.  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

XL  The  Prayer  of  Manasses.    B.a  676. 

XIL  The  First  Book  of  the  Macoabees.    b.o.  170-185. 

XUI.  The  Second  Book  of  the  Maooab^et.    b.o.  144-161. 
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n.  Canonical  books  are  books  ordered  by  a  law  of 
the  church  to  be  received  by  the  church.  Canon  is  a 
church  law.  Canonist  is  one  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
and  explanation  of  the  canons  or  laws  of  the  church, 
made  at  the  general  councils,  or  provincial  synods,  or 
synods  of  the  church. 

Canonical  books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  are  the 
books  received  by  the  church  as  of  divine  authority, 
out  of  which  are  to  be  taken  the  doctrines  essentially 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  question,  what  is  the 
church?  receives  an  answer  from  the  nineteenth 
article  of  the  Church  of  England: — 

•'  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congremtion  of 
faithful  men  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered, 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  things  which  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

''As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Borne  hath 
erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  cere- 
monies, but  also  in  matters  of  faith." 

The  Greek  word  for  church  is  EKKXi/o-ta,  from  which 
we,  English  people,  form  the  word  ecclesiastical.  The 
Greek  word  ^KKkqcria  is  compounded  of  Ek — ^sequente 
oonsona — and  E^^ — sequente  vocfdi — ^vel  dipthongo, 
and  KaXcb) — ^voco — ^I  call.  Ek  or  E^ — out  of,  and  KaXco) 
; — ^I  call,  form  the  word  EkkAi/o-ui,  which  we  English 
people  translate  by  our  word  church.  The  suggestion 
IS,  ''that  all  believers  are  called  out."  The  suggestion 
next  in  order  is,  "from  what?"  The  answer  is, 
"  From  sin,  from  the  world,  from  the  devil."  May 
all  who  are  named  by  the  name  of  Christ  obey  the 
call,  and  "  walk  worthy  of  their  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus."  The  word,  therefore,  means  a  com- 
pany called  out  from  a  world  of  sinners  to  serve  God 
faithfully,  and  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  to  "  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

A  church  was  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  in  the 
house  of  Lydia,  in  the  house  of  the  jailor  at  Philippi, 
as  well  as  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  cily  of 
Antioch,  or  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asia. 

St.  Paul  "  commended"  the  elders  of  Ephesus  "  to 
God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  was  able  to 
build  them  up  and  to  give  to  them  inheritance  among 
all  them  who  are  sanctified." — Acta  xx.  32.  .Apo- 
crypha is  a  word  formed  from  atro  and  Kpwrrta,  The 
meaning  of  airo  is  "from;"  the  meaning  of  Kpvjmii 
is  "  I  conceal."  You  conceal  your  loved  treasure  in 
your  chest.  Now,  Apocrypha  means  your  chest. 
The  chest  contains  some  things  laid  aside.  The  Apo- 
cryphal books  are  laid  aside  as  being  doubtful, 
xincertain,  not  acknowledged  to  be  divine  or  inspired 
by  God.  Protestants  reject  the  Apocryphal  books 
from  being  to  themselves  a  rule  of  faith,  while 
Bomanists  acknowledge  many  books  of  this  descrip- 
tion as  canonical. 

"  The  canon  of  Protestants,  as  it  respects  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  same  with  that  which  the  Jews 
always  did  and  do  now  acknowledge." 

The  learned  Du  Pin,  a  Boman  Catholic,  quotes 
Jerome  on  this  subject  as  follows: — 

"  Thus  all  Uie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  among 
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the  Jews  are  two-and-tweniy,  of  which  fhre  belong  to 
Moses,  eight  to  the  prophets,  and  nine  to  the  ower 
holy  penmen.  Some  reckon  foor-and-twenty  by 
separating  £uth  from  Jud^ei,  and  the  Lamentatums 
from  the  Fropheey  of  Jeremiah,  and  placing  them  in 
the  number  of  holy  writings.  This  preface,  adds  he, 
may  serre  as  a  head  or  preface  to  allthe  books  which 
we  have  translated  from  the  Hebrew;  and  we  are  to 
take  notice  that  whaterer  is  not  contained  in  the 
number  of  these  books  is  ApociyphaL  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  JBook  of  WUdom,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Solomon;  ^Eeeheiasticus,  said  to  be  composed  by 
Jesus,  the  ,sob  of  Sirach;  </tM^'M,  ToHt,  and  the 
Pastor f  do  not  belong  to  the  canon,  no  more  than  the 
two  £ooki  of  the  Maeeaheoi,  of  which  one  was  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  other  (as  appears  j^ainly  from  the 
style)  was  written  in  Greek." — Du  iSn^e  Miet.  of  the 
Canony  vol.  i.  p.  7.    London  1699. 

"Neither  tbe  andent  prophetSi  Ghrist,  nor  his 
apostles,  nor  ancient  Christians,  as  is  worthy  of 
remark,  accused  the  Jews  of  omitting  any  canonical 
books,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  have  done  [would 
not  have  failed  to  do]  had  they  considered  the  books 
called  Apocrypha  as  properly  belonging  to  the  in- 
spired writings." 

"  The  Apocxyphal  books  are  not  canonical." 

(1.)  They  possess  no  authority  whatever,  either 
external  or  internal,  to  procure  their  admission  into 
the  sacred  canon. 

(2.)  The  Apocryphal  books  contain  many  things 
which  are  fabulous,  contradictory,  and  directly  at 
variance  with  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

(3.)  They  contain  passages  which  are,  in  themselves, 
false,  absurd,  and  incredible. 

(4.)  **  Many  parts  contained  therein  are  at  variance 
with  the  authentic  records  of  profane  historians.  Our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enlarge." 

(5.)  "  The  Apocryphal  bo<^  are  not  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  those  which  were 
received  into  the  canon  of  the  Jews  are  frequently 
quoted." 

(6.)  "The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  held  a.d. 
397,  admitted  as  canonical  the  books  of  (1)  Wisdom, 
(2)  Ecclesiasticus,  (3)  Tobit,  (4)  Judith,^  (5)  Macca- 
bees,  confirming  the  aecree  of  the  Coimcil  of  Hippo, 
A.D.  393,  wherem  these  books  were  received  into  the 
canon." — Bu  PMs  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
London,  1699. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  Bomanists, 
especially  Jesuits,  to  deny  or  pervert  the  best 
authenticated  historical  facts;  and  the  only  reason 
which  can  induce  the  Church  of  Borne  to  receive  as 
canonical  the  Apoctypha,  is  that  many  of  her  doc- 
trines derive  their  authority  from  these  books." 

"  The  decree  of  Pope  Eugenius,  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  agrees  with  the  canon  of  Carthage, 
and  with  the  decree  of  Pope  Innocent,  and  therein 
are  ranked  among  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1)  Tobit,  (2)  Judith,  (3)  Esther,  (4)  Wisdom,  (5) 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  (6)  the  two  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees."—i>ii  Ptn'f  mst.  of  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
London  1699, 


"The  main  prop  upon  which  the  advocates  of 
purgatorial  punishment  rely  is  derived  from  the  con- 
duct of  Judas  Maccabeus,  after  his  victoiy  over 
Gorgias,  the  governor  of  Idumea.  Having  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  he  is  reported  to  have  visited  the 
field  of  battle  in  order  to  superintend  the  burial  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight." 

"  Now,  under  the  coats  of  eveiy  one  who  was  slain, 
they  f  oimd  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jam- 
nites,  which  is  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  their  law. 
Then  every  man  saw  that  this  was  the  cause  where* 
fore  they  were  slain.  All  men,  therefore,  praising 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  who  had  opened 
the  things  which  were  hid,  betook  themselves 
imto  prayer,  and  besought  him  [the  Lord]  that 
the  sin  committed  might  be  wholly  put  out  of  re- 
membrance." 

"  Besides  that,  noble  Judas  exhorted  the  people  to 
keep  themselves  from  sin,  forasmuch  as  mey  saw 
before  their  eyes  the  things  which  came  to  pass  for 
the  sins  of  those  who  were  slain.  And  wheiv  he  had 
made  a  gathering  throughout  the  company  to  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  drachmas  of  silver  (perhaps  the 
silver  drachma  was  worth  6}d.  or  7|d.),  ne  sent  it  to 
Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin  offering,  doing  therein  very 
well  and  honcEftly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the 
resurrection ;  for  it  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  who 
were  slain  should  have  risen  again,  it  had  been  super- 
fluous and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead ;  and  also  in 
that  he  perceived  that  there  was  great  favour  laid  up 
for  those  who  died  godly." — 2nd  Mae.  xii.  32-46. 

"  The  above  being  the  only  passage  in  any  writing, 
anterior  to  the  Cnristian  era,  which  is  now  com- 
monly adduced  in  proof  of  the  tenets  imder  consi- 
deration, it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  Old 
Testament  writers  knew  nothing  of  their  existence. 
Did  they  afford  any  indication  of  them,  the  passages 
formerly  alleged  would  not  have  been  so  genercQly 
given  up,  but  we  should  stiU  have  been  referred  to 
them  as  we  are  referred  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  certain  allusions  and  expressions 
are  presumed  to  establish  their  truth." — ^p.  249. 
JSUioU,  &c. 

I  have  made  these  extracts  from  a  work  of  great 
merit — EUiotfs  Delineation  of  Romanism,  a.d.  1844, 
edited  by  Bev.  John  S.  Stamp.  The  editor  has 
made  most  important  additions  to  the  original  text, 
from  the  most  approved  authorities.  Every  divinity 
student  should  have  a  copy  of  this  work.  I  will  make 
another  quotation  from  this  work  on  the  subject  of 
the  Apocrypha : — 

"  From  this  it  appears  that  during  the  first  four 
centuries,  the  Jewish  canon  (Kavcov)  alone  was  re- 
ceived in  Christendom.  The  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  was  received  by  the  universal  church. 
But  the  Coimcil  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  in  a.d.  397, 
decided  only  for  themselves;  and,  besides,  they 
wished  to  consult  churches  in  other  countries  on  this 
subject.  Andwhen,  in  A.D.  418,  a  Boman  Council  took 
in  the  Apocrypha,  they  were  so  far  from  deciding 
absolutely  on  this  subject,  that  they  thought  proper 
to  confer  with  the  churchei  of  Italy.    In  brief ,  it 
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remained  for  the  CoancO.  of  Trent,  held  in  a.d.  1545 
[and  ended  in  a.d.  1563, 1 8  years],  to  add  an  uninspired 
Apocrypha  to  the  word  of  God.  How  destitute  then 
of  truth  is  the  declaration  of  the  Popish  priest  in  his 
controversy  with  Beckenridge,  when  he  says,  respect- 
ing the  Boman  Catholic  canon,  '  I  defy  you  to  shew 
that  the  Christian  Church,  previous  to  Luther,  ever 
held  a  different  canon.'  Nothing  is  more  conmion 
than  for  Bomanists,  especially  Jesuits,  to  deny  or 
pervert  the  best  authenticated  historioal  facts;  and 
the  only  reason  which  can  induce  the  Church  of 
Bome  to  receive  as  canonical  the  Apocrypha  is,  that 
many  of  her  doctrines  derive  their  authority  from 
these  books." 

**  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Anastasius  Sinaita,  Atha- 
nasius,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  others,  asserted  that 
Christ  descended  into  heU,  and  then  preached  to  the 
damned,  'that  they  who  would  confess  mieht  be 
saved.'  Augustine  afi&rmed  that  Christ  did  save 
some,  but  whether  this  extended  to  all  the  danmed, 
he  does  not  inform  Euodius  who  asks  him  the  ques- 
tion." 

I  call  to  mind  a  quotation  from  Augustine,  made 
by  Dr.  Hey,  in  his  Lectures  on  Divinity  (though  I 
cannot  now  find  the  quotation),  that  St.  Augustine 
did  believe  in  election  and  reprobation,  and  that  he 
held  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  thus : — '*  Though  I 
believe  that  in  baptism  all  baptised  persons  are 
regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  yet  believe  that 
the  grace  of  regeneration  is  withdrawn  from  the 
reprobates  before  they  die,  so  that  they  must 
perish  everlastingly.  But  that  upon  '  the  elect 
of  God,'  when  grace  is  conveyed,  it  can  never  be 
withdrawn."  I  am  the  more  certain  that  this  is  St. 
Augustine's  doctrine  by  a  fact  that  the  late  Bector  of 
Liverpool,  A.  Campbell,  quoted  this  passage  from  St. 
Augustine's  writing^  when  he  would  erdeavour  to 
prove  that  all  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
might  affree  in  saying  that  I  believe  absolutely  in 
baptismfd  regeneration,  because  '*  all  who  are  bap- 
tised are  regenerated."  Many  persons  hold  this 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine.     I  cannot  hold  it. 

''  The  Council  of  Trent  hath  decreed  many  things 
contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  fathers.  It  isgene- 
rally  believed  in  the  Church  of  Bome  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  bom  without  original  sin  [The  pope  and 
the  cardinals  have  now  (1874^  established  this  opinion 
as  a  decree  that  all  true  Catnolics  must  believe,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  bom  without  original  sin]. 
Yet  the  fathers  denied  this,  or,  at  any  rate,  they 
taught  a  contrary  doctrine.  They  did  not  believe  in 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  Tet  this  is  held  as 
an  article  of  faith  in  the  Church  of  Bome.  Augus- 
tine and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bishops,  with 
their  successors,  for  an  age,  denied  and  resisted 
appdlds  to  the  See  of  Bome.  And  yet  the  authority 
of  so  many  fathers  is  at  present  of  no  force  there  [in 
Bome],  since  she  has  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope." 

The  Councils  of  Florence  and  Trent  teach  the 
doctrine  of  purgatoiy,    yet   many  of   the   fathers 
dogmatioally  rtpudiate  that  fiction, 
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I  find  some  authors  who  give  derivations  for  the 
word  Apocr3rpha,  in  an  apparent  though  not  is  a 
real  difference.  1.  airo  nyr  Kpvmjcr — ^from  tlie 
ciypt  or  chest.  2.  From  airoK/ovrroi  —  to  hide 
from.  The  real  derivation  is  Kpvjrna—1  conceal. 
Hence  Kfturrtui — modesty;  Kpvrroa- — hidden;  and 
KffvrTq — a  chest  or  hiding  place.  airoKpnnrrui  is  a 
compound  word,  formed  by  adding  the  preposition 
airo — ^from,  to  the  verb  KpvtrruK  K/wimT— the  ciypt 
or  chest,  means  a  place  in  which  matters  sre  kept 
which  are  not  designed  for  public  view,  but  which 
may  be  occasionally  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 
congregation. 

I  find  myself  now  obliged  to  quote  from  Bishop 
Marsh: — 

"  In  taking-  a  comparative  view  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Bome,  the  doctrines  respectively  main- 
tained by  the  two  churches  present  themselves  as  the 
objects  of  primary  consideration.  The  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  religion  is  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  its 
doctrines ;  for  alterations  may  be  made  both  in  the 
ceremonies  of  a  church,  and  in  the  authority  of  a 
church,  without  affecting  the  truth  of  the  religion 
which  it  professes." 

'*  But,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  doctrines,  we  must  previously 
know  on  what  foundations  they  are  built.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  we  must  inquire  into  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  churches 
in  respect  to  their  doctrines;  and  when  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  two  churches  are  fundamentaUj 
distinct,  we  must  in  the  next  place  inquire  whether 
the  foundation  on  which  tne  Church  of  Bome 
has  built  ^independently  of  the  foundation  common  to 
both  ehureheej  is  composed  of  solid  or  of  sandj 
materials." 

''The  additional  authority,  recognised  by  the 
Church  of  Bome,  is  regarded  as  something  ho&  equal 
to  and  independent  of  the  Bible  ^ 

"  Tradition  is  appealed  to  by  the  Bomanist  as  a 
rule  of  faith,  neither  derived  from  nor  in  any  way  depen- 
dent on  the  Bible" 

'*  The  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land:' 

''  The  Bibie  and  tradition  form  the  rule  of  faith  in  the 
Church  of  Bome" 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Herbert  Marsh,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  See  his  Comparative  View  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Bome. 

The  following  passage  may  assist  in  discovering 
the  notions  entertained  by  the  ancient  heathen 
Greeks,  and  Latins  afterwards,  respecting  the 
condition  in  another  world  of  the  souls  ''who  have 
departed  this  life,"  that  is,  have  departed  from  this 
life.  I  quote  Homer,  Odyssey,  lib.  xi.  55-78 : — Ed. 
Lindorf 

lov  fuv  cyo)  oaKpvo'a  locuv  €Ae>;o'a  t€  trvfua, 
Kai  fiiv  ifxavqa-axr  hr€a  trr€p6€vra  trpoarqvBdiV' 
^EAir^vop,  irwr  iJX^ccr  viro  (6<l>ov  ^€p6€VTa; 
^E^ftycr  Tcfoo"  ewv  i}  cyw,  <rvv  vtfT  p^XaCuri  ; 
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I  Aioycveo-  Aa€fn€ia&rj^  iroAv/Jt^X**"'  05voro-€v.] 
Acre  fJA  Saifiovoo'  alira  KaKrj  Kal  ad^sr^roo'  otvoo" 
KlpKifjO"  S'  kv  fjAydpifi  fcaraAcy/ACVoo*  ovk  €v6rj(ra 
"Aij/oppov  KarapTJvai  'itav  itr  KkifiaKa  fuiKpriv, 
*AXAa  KaravTiKpv  T€y€wr  rrta-ov  Ik  5c  ftot  av\rjv 
'AfrrpaydkiDV  eayiy,  ^X^  ^'  At&xrSc  KaTqX6€v. 
Nvv  ^  (re  TOiv  Ofjrl$€v  yovvd(ofjuHy  ov  Trapcovrcov, 
n^oo"  T*  aXo Yov  #ca4  TraTpoo",  o  crc  rp€f^  rvrOov  covra, 
Tt;A€/Aa;(ov  ^,  ov  /lovvov  cvl  fJAydpouriv  cXcittco" 
OiSa  yap  fuo*  €V$€v8€  Kitov  86fiov  c^  Ai'Sao 
NtJo-ov  €0"  Aiairji'  (r^rjirtur  cvcpyca  nja* 
'Evda  (t'  eircira,  ava^,  iccXofuii  furqcrojordai  cftcio* 
Ml)  /Ji'  oicXavroVy  a^aTrrov,  i«i»v  oiriOev  fcaraXctTrciv, 
Nofr^ur^cMT,  /A17  roi  rt  dciuv  fjLrivifia  ycvcufuii, 
'AAAa  /A€  icaKfci}ai  <rvv  tcvycctiv,  ooxra  /loi  c<rr&v, 
XQ/ia  T€  fioi  X^^^*  iroXirjo'  ciri  Sivl  Oakdoxnyry 
'AvSpwr  SvoTTJvotOy  Kal  iarrofievouri  irvOtxrOai' 
Tavra  tc  /lot  rcAco-ot  ir^^i  t  cirt  Tvfi/3<^  kptrpj^Vy 
Tai  fcat  {oKKT  lp€avov  ca>v  /act'  cfioia-  krapourCv. 

I  tranBlate  the  paflsa&^e  in  the  following  words: — 

"  Indeed,  when  I  beheld  him,  I  wept,  and  I  pitied 
him  in  my  mind,  and,  addressing  him,  X  spake  wmged 
words: — 

"  '  Elpenor!  how  have  you  come  under  shadj  dark- 
ness ?  How  have  you,  oein^  on  foot,  come  sooner 
than  I  with  a  black  ship  ?'  Thus  I  spake.  But  he, 
lamenting,  answered  me  by  word,  '  Jove  descended, 
son, of  Laertes,  politic  Ulysses,  evil  fate  of  a  demon, 
injured  me,  and  immoderate  wine,  as  I  lay  sleep- 
ing in  the  Palace  of  Circe.  I  perceived  not  that  I 
was  descending  backward,  ana  going  upon  a  tall 
ladder;  but  I  fell  backward  from  the  roof,  and  my 
neck  was  broken  in  its  joints,  and  my  60ul  descended 
to  the  lower  regions  of  darkness.  But  now  I  entreat 
you,  by  those  who  are  behind  you,  who  are  not  pre- 
sent, by  your  wife,  and  by  your  father,  who  reared 
you  when  you  were  little,  and  Telemachus,  whom, 
being  your  only  child,  you  left  in  your  palace.  For 
I  know  that  as  soon  as  going  hence  from  the  house 
of  [Pluto]  the  invisible  one,  you  shall  have  a  well- 
built  ship  to  the  island  of  ^oea  [an  island  of 
Colchis].  There,  from  that  time  emd  place,  0  king, 
I  entreat  you  to  remember  me.  Do  not,  when 
you  go,  leave  me  behind  you  unwept,  unburied. 
Separated  from  me,  let  me  not  become  to  you  some 
vengeanceof  the  gods;  but  bum  me  with  my  arms 
which  I  have,  and  erect  a  tomb  for  me  by  the  shore 
of  the  hoary  sea,  [the  tomb]  of  an  unhappy  man, 
and  to  be  inquired  of  by  posterity.  Perfect  these 
things  for  me,  and  fix  my  oar  upon  my  tomb, 
with  which  [oar]  I  even,  when  I  was  living, 
was  accustomed  to  row  when  I  was  with  my  com- 
panions." 

The  Sixth  Book  of  the  JEneid  of  Virgil  contains  a 
very  laboured  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
heathens  upon  the  condition  of  separate  spirits.  The 
place  of  darkness  is  in  the  earth ;  emd  living  persons 
may,  by  divine  permission  and  guidance,  descend,  and 
learn,  and  return  to  this  upper  world. 

The  following  passas^  skews  the  notion  of  a  pur- 
gatory entertained  by  me  ancient  heathens : — 


**  Quin  et  inpremo  quum  lumine  vita  reliqoit 
Noil  tamen  omne  malum  miaerU  nee  fanditiu  omnes, 
Corporeie  excedunt  pesiea  ;  pinitusque  neoeaae  est 
Multa  diu  concreta  modis  inolescere  miria. 
^T^o  ezerccrDtm*  pcenis,  veterumque  malomm 
Supplicia  expendunt.    AlisB  panduntur  inanis 
Suspenaas  ad  ventos  ;  aliis  mib  gurgets  vaato 
Infectnm  eluitur  soelua,  aat  ezuritur  igni ; 
Quisque  luos,  patimnr,  Mania ;  ezinde  per  amplnm 
Mittimur  Elysium,  et  pauci  Ista  arva  tenemua  : 
Donee  longa  diea,  perfecto  tempoxia  orbe 
Coneretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
^therium  aenaum,  atque  aurai  aimplicia  ignem. 
Haa  omnia,  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annoa, 
LethsBum  ad  flavium  dena  evocat  agmine  magno  ; 
Scilicet  immemorea  aupera  ut  oonvexa  reviaant, 
RoraoB  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 

^n,  b.  vi.  786—751. 

I  translate  the  passage  thus: — 

''Nay,  when  even  in  the  last  light  life  is  left, 
however  neither  all  evil  nor  all  bodily  plagues  depart 
from  the  wretched;  emd  it  is  altogether  necessary 
that  many  things  a  long  time  joined  (concreta)  should 
(penitus  inolescere)  thoroughly  grow  up  in  wonderful 
ways.  Therefore,  they  are  exercised  by  penalties, 
and  pay  the  punishments  of  ancient  evils.  Some 
[animsB — soids  |  are  stretched  and  suspended  to  the 
empty  winds.  From  other  [animis — souls]  their 
stained  g^t  is  washed  out  in  the  vast  flood,  or  is 
burned  out  in  fire.  We  suffer  each  (as  to  Kara)  his 
own  manes  (the  soul) ;  thence  we  are  sent  through 
the  ample  Elysium,  emd  we,  few,  hold  the  joyful 
lands,  till  long  day,  the  orb  of  time  being  perfected, 
has  taken  away  the  habitual  ^coneretam  [the  "lahem** 
stain]  grown  with  the  soulj  stain  (labem)  and  has  left 
pure  the  atherial  sense  and  the  fire  of  simple  air.  All 
these,  when  they  have  rolled  the  wheel  through  a 
thousand  years  [perfecto  temporis  orbe — ^the  orbe,  or 
circle  of  time  bem^  perfected — one  thousand  years], 
the  god  calls  out  m  a  great  band  to  the  Lethsean 
river  [Lethe — Xav^avcD— 5  forget],  to  wit,  that  with- 
out memory  [of  the  past]  they  may  revisit  the  upper 
convexes  (Uie  world),  and.  may  beg^n  to  wish  to  return 
into  bodies."     [reverti.  rftfp.] 

This  returning  into  bodies  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  taught  by  Pythagoras.  The 
Jews  had  learned  the  philosophy  of  the  heathen. 
''Has  this  man  sinned,  that  he  was  bom  blind?"  is  a 
part  of  the  question  which  shews  that  they  believed 
m  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  this  man 
might  have  been  bom  blind  as  a  punishment  for  sin 
committed  by  him  when  in  a  former  body. 

The  **  Aurdi  Simplieis  ignem^^^  used  by  Virgil  to 
express  the  hiiman  soul,  is  similar  to  an  expression 
of  Horace : — 

"  Videe  nt  pallidna  omnia 
Ciena  deauigat  dubia  f    Quia  corpua  onuatum 
Heetemia  vitiia  animam  quoque  praegravat.una 
Atque  affigit  homo  diyins  particuiam  anrs.*' 

Hot.  Sbt  L.  2  a.  ii  76. 

I  translate  the  passage  thus : — 

Do  you  see  that  every  one  rises  pale  from  a  doubt- 
ful supper  (dubia — the  dishes  are  so  numerous  that 
the  guest  does  not  know  or  is  doubtful,  "dubius," 
what  to  take)  ?    Nay,  the  body,  laden  i\-ith  yester- 
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day's  vices,  weighs  down  the  mind  also  together  [with 
itself],  and  fixes  to  the  ground  the  partide  of  aivine 
air. 

Pythagoras,  and,  after  him,  the  Stoics,  taught  this 
dod^ine,  that  the  soids  of  men  were  seeds  and  off- 
shoots of  the  divine  mind,  and  of  the  soul  of  the 
world. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlot  (act  i., 
scene  iv.),  r^resents  the  Ohost  of  Hamlet's  Father  as 
thus  addressmg  him : — 

Ohott:  .        .         .     "I  un  thy  fathez^s  spirit 
Doomed  for  oertain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  firn, 
Till  the  fool  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  puiged  away.    But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  seoretB  of  my  prison  house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Woidd  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freese  thy  young  blood. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
like  quills  upon  the  fretted  porcupine  [porpentine] : 
But  this  eternal  blason  must  not  be 
To  can  of  flesh  and  blood.    List !  List!  O,  List ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love— 

ffamlet:  '*0  6od." 

Ohott:  "Bevenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder." 

The  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  per- 
mitted to  return  to  earth,  and  to  converse  with  their 
friends,  was  veiy  early  entertained.  The  witch  of 
Endor  was  the  last  of  her  kind  in  the  closing  scene  of 
Saul's  life.  Saul,  in  his  deep  distress,  was  desirous 
of  having  her  services  to  raise  the  spirit  of  Samuel. 
No  proof  of  guilt  can  be  stronger  than  the  proof  of 
Saul's  guilt  in  this  one  instance.  He  had  condemned 
and  banished  wizards  and  witches  out  of  Israel,  in  his 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses.  JSx,  xxii.  18:  *'  Thou 
shalt  not  sufEer  a  witch  to  live."  Deut,  zviii.  10: 
"  There  shall  not  be  among  you  a  witch."  Saul's 
faith  had  become  similar  to  the  faith  which  he  had 
condemned.  He,  according  to  this  faith,  believed 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  in  some  dark 
place  under  ground.  I  have  heard  from  a  man, 
m  a  dying  state,  and  in  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
story  which  he  related  was  **  the  truth,"  tib.at  the 
master  mariner  (captain)  of  a  vessel,  which  sailed  to 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  had  assured  him, 
that  when  he  (the  captain)  was  homeward  bound,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Moimt  .ZBtna,  in  Sicily,  [now  called 
Mount  Sibel,  which,  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years  has  thrown  out  fire  at  intervals],  or  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  in  Italy,  a  moimtain  of  Campania,  about 
six  miles  from  Naples,  celebrated  for  its  volcano,  and 
now  called  Mount  Soma.  The  first  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
under  Titus.  This  eruption  was  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake,  which  overturned  several  cities  of  Cam- 
pagnia,  particularly  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The 
master  mariner  assured  my  dying  friend,  that  as  he 
approached  either  (for  I  have  forc^otten  which) 
JEtna  or  Vesuvius,  he  was  on  the  *'  look  out,"  and  he 
saw  clearly  and  distinctly  a  man  walking  up  the 
mountain  and  entering  into  the  crater  or  opening  of 
the  voleano.  The  person  seen  was  well  known  to  the 
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master  mariner,  and  to  his  friends  who  heard  the  report 
from  the  master  mariner.  My  patient  assured  me  that 
on  that  very  dav,  and  on  that  veiy  hour,  the  man  had 
died  suddenly  m  Liverpool,  and  that,  judging  from 
his  ungodly  Ufe,  people  considered  that  the  departed 
Liverpool  man  had  gone  to  that  place  concerning 
which  the  psalmist  h^  written,  **  The  wicked  shaU 
be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  ihepeople  who  forget  QodJ* 
[**  Fecple  " — ^Prayer  Book  translation.  "  Nations." 
— ^Bible  translation.  EOvr^ — Septuagint  translation.] 
The  notion  of  a  place  under  ground,  in  which  the 
spirits  of  departed  men  and  women  are  detained  till 
tne  coining  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  great  judgment 
of  the  last  day,  is  decidedly  of  human  invention  and 
of  heathen  origin.  The  Greek  poet  and  the  Latin 
poet — Homer  and  Virgil — and  the  English  poet, 
Shakespeare,  held  similar  notions.  PerliAps  ShiEike- 
speare,  in  Hamlet,  expressed  the  notion  of  the  Dane, 
though  not  his  own  notion,  respecting  a  future  state. 

The  case  of  Saul  proves  that  there  is  no  sure 
warrant  of  Holy  Scripture  for  a  belief  in  a  future 
state,  such  as  Saul  and  other  persons  have  imagined. 
The  New  Testament  gives  plain  statements :  That, 
at  the  hour  of  death,  "  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ 
shall  be  with  him  where  he  is,  that  they  may  behold 
his  glory ;  and  that  they  who  reject  the  salvation  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  shall,  in  the  hour  of  death,  enter 
into  the  company  of  devils  and  of  damned  spirits,  to 
wait  for  their  final  sentence  in  *  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord.' " 

n.  Ths  Maccabees  or  Asmoneam, — The  founder  of 
this  illustrious  family  was  Mattathias.  He  came 
from  Modin,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  in  the  north 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Mattathias  had  five  sons.  They 
all  had  the  name  Asmoneans  from  Asmonaaus,  the 

Seat  grandfather  of  Mattathias.  The  sons  of 
attathias  were  named — (1)  John,  (2)  Jonathan,  (3) 
Judas,  (4)  Simon,  and  (5)  Eliezer. 

1.  Mattathias  raised  an  army.  He  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  Assideans,  or  C^asideans,  who  were 
called  Chasidien,  or  the  pious,  who  held  the  law  and 
tradition.  They  who  held  the  law  only  were  called 
Zadiidm,  the  righteous.  The  army  of  Mattathias 
numbered  six  thousand  men.  They  pulled  down 
the  heathen  altars,  and  circumcised  their  children, 
and  slew  and  put  to  flight  their  enemies. 

Mattathias,  when  dying,  recommended  to  his  army 
his  son  Simon,  as  a  man  of  counsel,  and  his  son 
Judas,  whom  he  sumamed  Maccabeus,  to  be  their 
captain.  JSxodus  xv.  2. — ifi,  Camoka,  ^adin, 
•/ehovah.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among 
the  ffods?  0  Lord  I  M.C.B.J.  These  letters  are 
sounded  as  the  Maccabee.  The  words  were  on  their 
standards.  The  letters  M.C.B. J.  became  their  family 
name. 

Mattathias  and  his  men  fled  to  the  mountains. 
They  were  pursued,  and  one  thousand  of  them  were 
slain.  It  was  the  Sabbath  day.  They  would  die 
innocent.  They  would  not  fight;.  Therefore  Matta- 
thias and  his  mends  made  a  law  to  permit  them- 
selves to  act  on  the  defensive  against  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies  on  the  Sabbath  day.    The  law  was 
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ratified,  and  became  the  rule  of  their  conduct  in  the 
following  wars. 

The  practice  of  naming  in  this  manner  was  common 
among  the  Jews.  iZabbi  ^ses  ^en  Jfaimon — 
RAMBAN. 

jSabbi,  iSolomon,  i/archi — HA  81.  The  Bomans 
used  the  initial  letters  on  their  standards.  8.F.  Q.H. 
for  Senatus  Populusque  Bomanus-^'^  The  Boman 
Senate  and  People." 

The  fathers  called  our  Lord,  Irja-ova-  xpiaToa-  B€ov 
Ymkt  2a)T77/>— Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour.  The  initials  are  IX9Y2,  a  word  which 
signifies  a  fish. 

2.  Judas  was  successful  against  Antiochus  and 
his  generals.  Antiochus  went  into  Persia  to  gather 
his  tribute.  He  left  half  of  his  army  with  Lysias  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  Lysias  was 
encamped  at  Emm&us.  He  had  forty  thousand  foot 
and  seven  thousand  horse  near  to  Jerusalem.  Mer- 
chants fiooked  to  his  army  in  expectation  of  his 
victory,  and  with  the  intention  of  buying  captives. 

Judas  and  his  brethren  assembled  at  Mizpah.  1. 
A  city  of  Judah,  south  of  Jerusalem — Joshua  xv.  38. 
Caknet  thinks  it  was  in  Benjamin,  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. 2.  A  city  of  Gad,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  where  Laban  and 
Jacob  made  a  covenant — Oen.  xxxi.  49 ;  Judges  xi. 
It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Moab,  because  Moab  con- 
quered and  kept  it.  3.  Joshua  (xi.  3-8.) — The  Hivites 
dwelt  in  Mizpaji,  or  Mizpeh,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Her- 
mon,  west  of  the  Jordan.  Judas  and  his  brethren  imi- 
tated the  conduct  of  Samuel,  when  he  said,  *'  Gather 
all  Israel  to  Mizpeh  {\st  Sam,  vii.  5),  and  I  will  pray 
for  you  unto  the  Lord,^^  This  Mizpeh  may  have  been 
south  of  Jerusalem.  The  Israelites  must  have  come 
armed  as  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Philistines.  The  assembled  Israelites  at  Mizpeh,  in 
the  time  of  Samuel  and  in  the  time  of  Judas,  had  a 
religiouB  character.  They  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
Judas  and  his  friends  aaded  sackcloth  to  the  other 
signs  of  their  humiliation.  A  good  beginning  and  a 
prosperous  ending  in  both  cases.  Judas  obtained  a 
glonous  victory.  The  Syrians  retired  ahnost  out  of 
uie  land  of  Judea,  and  a  rich  booty,  both  from  the 
retreating  army  and  from  the  merchants,  became  the 
property  of  Judas  and  of  his  army. 

Tne  condition  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  caused 
the  victors  to  make  great  lamentation  with  himible 
cries  to  heaven.  They  restored  the  temple  and  the 
services.  The  sacred  fire  did  not  then  exist.  They 
struck  fire  by  flint  and  steel,  and  kindled  the  sacrifices 
and  the  lamps. 

m.  Maccabees. — ^The  account  of  Jeremiah's  hiding 
of  the  sacred  fire  is  a  fable.  On  the  veiy  day  three 
years  before,  the  heathen  had  profaned  the  temple. 
Now  the  temple  was  restored  emd  dedicated  with 
songs,  harps,  and  cymbals,  and  with  divinely  ap- 
pointed burnt  ofPerings.  The  ceremonies  were  con- 
tinued for  eight  days  together.  Judas  had  been  two 
years  in  chief  command.  ApoUonius  had  laid  the 
city  and  the  temple  desolate  three  years  and  a  half 
before  it  was  restored  by  Judas. 


Judas  and  his  brethren  ordained  that  three  days  of 
the  dedication  of  the  altar  should  be  kept  yearly 
with  mirth  and  gladness.  The  feast  of  the  dedi- 
cation continued  till  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Bomans.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  also  observed  by  the  Jews.  The  feast  of 
the  dedication  by  Judas  was  observed  in  winter. 
Therefore  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  been  present 
at  the  feast  of  the  dedication  by  Judas  Maccabeus. 
''It  was  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 
winter." — John  x.  22. 

Judas  gained  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Gorgias, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Epiph&nes.  He 
conquered  the  Idimieans.  Every  Jew  ^o  was  slain 
had,  imder  his  garments,  things  consecrated  to  idols. 
''  The  people  praised  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge 
of  men,  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  the 
dead." — 2nd  Mac,  xii.  34. 

Thus  the  dead  and  the  living  Jews  have  left  on 
record  fuU  proof  of  their  love  for  heathenism,  and  of 
their  departure  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered 
to  them. 

Antiochus  was  in  Persia  intending  to  receive  his 
tribute,  and  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Diana,  called 
Zarates  by  the  Persians.  The  temple  stood  at 
Mymas,  full  of  incredible  riches  of  gold,  and  silver, 
and  golden  armour.  He  was  beaten  off  with  shame 
by  the  people,  who  united  in  defence  of  the  idol  and 
the  temple.  When  smarting  under  the  defeat  which 
he  sustained  at  Elymas,  he  learned  the  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  him  in  Judea.  His  rage  knew 
no  bounds.  He  determined  to  appear  at  Jerusalem 
without  delay,  and  to  make  one  g^ave  for  the  Jewish 
nation  in  the  ruins  of  their  devoted  city. 

In  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  he  was  smitten  by  an 
incurable  plague.  His  bowels  were  seized  by 
grievous  torment.  His  chariot  was  overthrown  and 
ne  was  sorely  bruised.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
in  a  litter  on  the  road.  He  lay  tormented  by  foul 
xdcers  in  his  body,  and  by  severe  terror  of  mind,  till 
he  died.  So  ended  the  life  of  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria.  He  was  called  Epiph&nes  the  Illustrious  by 
his  friends ;  but  was  named  Epim&nee  the  Mad,  by 
those  who  judged  his  character  by  his  conduct.  The 
heathen  attributed  his  calamity  (as  the  just  punish-* 
ment  inflicted  by  an  angry  deity)  to  his  profane  inten- 
tion of  plundering  her  temple.  The  Jews  affirm  that 
Antiochus  himself  confessed  that  his  cruelties  to  the 
Jews  had  caused  his  awful  punishment.  Daniel  xi. 
11-45,  and  some  passages  in  chapters  viii.  and  xii., 
relate  whoUy  to  Antiochus  Epipli&nes,  or  Epim&nes. 
— See  Dr.  Ptideaux^s  Connexion,  part  2,  book  lii. 

Porphyry,  a  learned  heathen  in  the  third  century, 
pretends  that  Daniel's  prophecy  is  mere  history 
written  after  the  event.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  and  of  the  evidence  which 
its  fulfilment  bears  to  the  inspiration  of  Daniel,  and 
to  the  divine  revelations  which  God  did  make  to 
Daniel.  God  did  inspire  and  enable  Daniel  to  pre- 
dict the  things  which  must  surely  come  to  pass. 

Antiochus  Epiph&nes,  or  Epim&nes,  was  a  type  of 
Antichrist.     ^  was  to  the  Jewish  Church  what 
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Antichrist  has  been,  and  is,  if  now  he  dare,  to  the 
Christian  Church,  or  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

lY.  Antioehus  Eupator  succeeded  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes. — He  was  his  son  and  successor.  He  brought 
against  Judas  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundred 
thousand  foot,  twenty  thousand  horse,  thirty-two 
elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  Judas 
gave  the  watchword :  **  Victory  is  of  the  Lord."  He 
fell  upon  this  vast  army  in  the  night,  slew  four 
thouscuid  men  immediately,  six  hundred  the  next 
morning,  and  made  a  safe  retreat  to  Jerusalem. 

In  this  battle,  Eleazar,  the  brother  of  Judas,  saw 
one  elephant  higher  and  more  adorned  than  the  rest. 
He  supposed  that  the  king  was  on  this  elephant. 
He  ran  furiously  through  the  troops,  made  his  way 
to  the  beast,  and  thrust  his  spear  into  his  belly.  The 
elephant,  with  his  tower,  feU  upon  Eleazar  and 
crushed  him  to  death. 

Eupator' 8  army,  under  the  conmiand  of  Lysias, 
marched  to  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  were  about  to 
surrender.  Belief  came  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
Philip,  a  favourite  of  the  late  king,  had  seized  the 
city  of  Antioch,  and  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
government  of  Syria.     Lysias  persuaded  the  king  to 

frant  peace  to  the  Jews.  Contrary  to  his  promise 
e  pulbd  down  the  fortifications  of  the  temple,  when 
he  saw  their  great  strength.  Lysias  accused  Mene- 
laus,  the  wicked  high-priest  to  Eupator,  as  the  cause 
of  fiJl  their  calamities.  Menelaus  was  punished 
capitally.  He  was  cast  headlong  into  a  tower  of 
ashes  fifty  cubitd  high. 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  the  Third,  and  nephew  of 
Menelaus,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  high-priest. 
He  was  rejected  by  the  king.  He  fled  into  Egypt. 
Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  one  of  the  family  of  Aaron 
(though  not  in  the  right  line  of  succession  from 
josedech,  to  which  line  the  high-priesthood  be- 
longed), was  appointed  to  the  omce  of  high-priest 
by  the  king,  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  Jews  refused 
to  obey  the  new  high-priest  because  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  heathen  superstitions  in  the  time  of 
the  persecution. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  was  the 
eldest  brother  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  uncle 
of  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  Bomans  would  not  assist 
him  in  his  intended  seizure  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
Yet  he  landed  in  Syria,  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
Bomans  had  sent  him,  seized  Antiochus  Eupator  and 
Lysias,  who  were  put  to  death  by  his  order. 

To  this  new  king  Demetrius  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus, 
applied  for  aid  to  have  himself  established  in  his 
omce.  Baochides  was  sent  against  the  Jews.  He 
failed. 

Nicanor,  master  of  the  elephants,  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Judea.  His  instructions  were  to  slay  Judas 
and  to  subdue  the  Jews.  Judas  was  victorious.  He 
cut  off  Nicanor*  s  head  and  right  hand,  which  he  had 
stretched  out  against  the  temple,  hanged  them  up  on 
one  of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  a 
yearly  day  of  thanksgiving,  which  is  called  rTicanor's 
Day. 

Judas  formed  a  league  with  the  Bomans,  who 
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ordered  Demetrius  to  vex  the  Jews  no  more.  Before 
the  order  arrived  Bacchides  had  been  sent  a^inst 
the  Jews.  Judas  had  a  small  force  which  ned  in 
fear  when  they  saw  the  great  army  of  the  Syrians. 
Judas,  from  excess  of  courage,  disdained  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  perished  in  glory  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Baochides  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory.  Al- 
cimus was  established  in  the  high-priesthood,  and 
renewed  the  eastern  of  compromise  toith  healhenism.  Al- 
cimus was  smitten  hy  a  palsy.  Sis  speech  was  taken 
away.     He  died  in  great  torment 

y.  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  was  chosen 
by  the  Jews  to  be  their  governor.  John  was  slain 
by  the  Jambrites.  Simon  remained.  Bacchides  was 
tired  by  the  war.  He  made  peace  with  the  Jews. 
He  restored  their  prisoners.  He  departed  from 
Judea  and  never  returned.  Jonathan  governed 
Israel  according  to  the  law;  restored  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion ;  carried  out  his  reformation,  according  to  his 
ability,  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State;  and  rebuilt  the 
walls  and  fortifications  of  Zion. 

After  the  death  of  Alcimus  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  high-priest  remained  for  seven  years.  ^  The  king- 
dom of  Syria  was  seized  by  an  impostor,'  Alexander, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphllnes. 
He  endeavoured  to  engage  Jonathan  on  nis  side, 
and  succeeded.  Jonathan  became,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  king,  governor  and  hifl^h-priest.  Jona- 
than united  with  Alexander,  and  was  called  the 
king's  friend.  Alexander  grew  stronger,  and  slew 
Demetrius  in  battle. 

The  high-priesthood  continued  from  this  time  in  the 
family  of  the  Asmoneans,  or  Maccabees,  tOl  the  time 
of  Herod,  who  changed  it  from  an  office  of  inheritance 
to  an  arbitrary  appointment.  Josephus  thinks  that 
Judas  was  made  high-priest  before  ms  death.  Dr. 
Prideaux  is  not  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  Who  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  office  of  high-priest  during 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Alcimus,  and  by  the 
absence  of  Onias  in  Egypt  ?  Perhaps  Judas  officiated, 
and  may  have  deputed  some  one  of  the  priests  to 
officiate  for  him  occasionally.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  Maccabees  or  Asmoneans  were  of  the 
race  of  Josedech,  the  high-priest.  Esra  iii.  2.  They 
were  of  the  course  of  Joarib,  which  was  of  the  class 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  \st  Mac.  ii.  1 ;  1st  Chron. 
xxiv.  7.  The  former  class  had  failed.  His  right  to 
the  priesthood  could  not  be  disputed.  In  addition 
to  tlus  he  was  elected,  in  a  vacancy,  by  all  the  people. 

Onias,  in  Egypt,  became  so  great  a  favourite  with 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  that  he  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  bulla  for  himself  and  his  family  (as  the  established 
high-priest)  a  temple  in  eveiy  respect  sunilar  to  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem.  The  site  of  this  Egyptian 
tem^e  was  the  City  of  the  Sun.  There  Onias  built  a 
city  and  called  it  Onion,  after  his  own  name.  Onias 
persuaded  the  Jews  to  worship  in  this  temple,  by 
quoting  the  words  of  Isaiah  xix.  18-19:  ''In  that 
day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan ;  in  that  day  there  shaU  be  an 
alt^  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypti 
and  a  pillar  in  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord." 
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Two  hundred  years  after  their  f oundation^  both  the 
temple  and  the  city;  built  for  and  by  Onias,  were 
destroyed  by  the  command  of  YeBpasian. 

Jonathan  was  on  friendly  terms  with  those  princes 
and  states  who  favoured  him,  and  by  making  leagues 
with  his  friends  he  was  enabled  to  defend  and  govern 
his  own  country. 

Tryphon,  who  sought  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  acted 
treacherously  towards  Jonathan.  He  seized  him  and 
shut  him  up  a  prisoner  in  Ptolemais.  [A  town  of 
Thebais,  in  Egypt;  also  a  town  in  the  territories  of 
Gyrene;  also  a  city  of  Palestine.  Ptolemais  in 
C^ene,  that  is,  in  the  territories  of  C3rrene,  was  nine 
nules  &om  the  sea,  and  was  founded  by  the  brother 
of  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  515  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  age,  B.C.  289, 
it  was  called  Ptolemais ;  but  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  most*  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ptolemais, 
which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  to  enrich  themselves  by 
commerce].  Ptolemais  was  named  after  the  Ptole- 
mies. It  was  ^t  called  Archo,  second  Ptolemais, 
third  Akaby,  by  the  Arabs,  and  fourth  Acre  (Syria), 
by  the  Turks.  It  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
Judges  i.  31.  Here  St.  Paul  visited  the  saints  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem. — AeU  zzi.  7.  The  treacherous 
Tryphon  afterwards  caused  Jonathan  and  his  two 
sons  to  be  slain.  It  is  certain  that  Jonathan  was 
slain.  It  is  probable  that  Jonathan's  sons  shared  the 
fate  of  their  father. — Ut  Mae,  ziii. 

YI.  Simon,  the  Maccabee,  succeeded  his  brother 
Jonathan.  He  buried  his  remains  in  Modin,  a  cele- 
brated city  or  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  their  native 
place — l8t  Mae,  ii.  1-15;  ix.  19 — and  erected  seven 
pillars  in  memory  of  the  dead.  His  father,  and 
mother,  and  four  brothers — (1)  John,  (2)  Jonathan, 
(3)  Judas,  and  (4)  Eliazar — were  honoured  by  Simon 
in  their  death.  To  whom  was  the  seventh  pillar 
erected  ?  Perhaps  to  the  two  murdered  children  of 
Jonathan.  No,  it  was  for  himself.  Tbe  murder  of 
Jonathan's  children  is  only  probable. 

Simon  made  a  league  with  young  Demetrius  (the 
son  of  Demetrius),  took  Ghiza,  cleansed  the  houses  of 
idols,  and  built  in  Gaza  a  house  for  himself. 

The  tower  in  Acra,  built  by  Antiochus  to  command 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
the  worshippers,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Simon, 
who  shut  it  up  so  closely  that  its  soldiers  were  reduced 
to  the  last  eiAremity  by  famine.  Simon  cleansed  the 
tower,  and  entered  into  it  with  song^  and  great 
triumph.  This  tower  was  not  taken  by  all  the  efforts 
of  Judas  and  of  Jonathan.  Simon  caused  the  tower  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  the  mountain  to  be  reduced  in 
heiffht,  to  prevent,  in  future,  any  similar  annoyance 
to  me  worshippers  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Peace  and  plenty  were  now  the  lot  of  the  Jews 
under  the  wise  government  of  Simon.  The  temple, 
and  the  services  of  the  temple,  were  duly  honoured, 
and  '^  the  law"  was  studied  and  obeyed.  A  general 
assembly  of  the  priests,  and  elders,  and  people  of  the 
Jews,  at  Jerusalem,  constituted  Simon  their  prince 
and  high-priest,  and  settled  these  diffnitieB  on  hiTnaalf 
and  on  his  heirs  for  ever.    They  nung  up  in  the 


sanctuary  tables  of  brass,  on  which  were  engraven 
this  decree  of  the  assembly,  and  the  good  deeds  of 
Simon  himself,  and  of  his  family,  as  deserving  this 
honour. 

Several  princes  and  people,  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
Komans,  and  Antiochus  (sumamed  Sidetes,  the  son 
of  Demetrius),  all  sought  his  friendship,  made  leagues 
and  covenants  with  him,  and  conf  errea  on  him  special 
honours.  Antiochus,  by  the  assistance  of  Simon, 
had  vanquished  and  killed  the  treacherous  Txyphon. 
Instead  of  returning  g^titude  to  Simon  for  his  ser- 
vices, Antiochus  broke  his  league  with  him,  and 
invaded  some  parts  of  Judea.  His  general,  Cende- 
beus,  was  routed  by  Simon  and  by  his  sons,  Judas  and 
John,  who  was  sumamed  Hyrcanus. 

Simon  was  visiting  his  cities,  and  was  giving  orders 
for  their  welfare.  His  son-in-law,  Ptolemeus,  in- 
vited him  and  his  sons  to  a  banquet  at  Jericho.  He 
slew  Simon  and  his  two  sons,  and  sent  privately  to 
kill  John  also.  He  intended  to  have  the  government 
in  his  own  hands.  John,  having  timely  notice,  slew 
the  assassins,  and  was  invested  with  the  hieh-priest- 
hood  and  with  the  government  after  his  father. 

The  \si  Book  of  the  Maceabees  concludes  at  this  period 
of  Jewish  history.    Josephus  is  consulted  chiefly  on 
'the  remaining  ps^  of  Jewish  history. 

Vll.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  is  particularly  related  in  the  2nd  Book  of 
ihe  Maeeaheei,  In  the  sixth  chapter  the  defiling  of 
the  temple,  and  compelling  of  the  people  to  con- 
form to  the  worship  of  heathen  deities,  to  neglect 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  observe  the 
same  fashions  which  the  heathen  observed,  and  to  be 
partakers  of  their  sacrifices  when  the  Feast  of  Bac- 
chus was  kept,  to  go  in  procession  carrying  ivy  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  are  the  matters  of  persecution 
recorded.  It  was  not  lawful  for  any  person  to  declare 
himself  to  be  a  Jew.  Such  were  the  requirements. 
To  disobey  these  commands,  or  not  to  yield  to  these 
requirements,  was  a  cause  of  death. 

Two  women  had  circumdsed  their  children.  They 
were  discovered.  They  were  openly  led  round  the 
city,  their  babes  hanging  ieit  their  breasts,  and  were 
then  cast  down  headlong  from  the  wall. 

Others  had  assembled  secretiy  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day.  They  had  run  together  into  the  caves  near  to 
them.  They  were  discovered,  and  were  burned  by 
order  of  Philip. 

Eleazar,  one  of  the  principal  scribes,  and  of  a  well- 
favoured  countenance,  was  compelled  to  open  his 
mouth  and  to  eat  (rather  to  receive  into  his  mouth) 
swine's  flesh.  He  preferred  death  to  violating  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  did  spit  forth  the  swine's  flesh,  and 
came  of  his  own  accord  to  the  torment.  His  friends 
persuaded  him  to  dissemble,  to  have  his  own  meat 
seoreUy ;  so  that,  appearing  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  he 
miffht  eat  his  own  lawful  meat,  and  thus  avoid  two 
evUs — ^violatingthe  law,  and  bringing  upon  himself  a 
cruel  death.  Eleazar  considered  mat  advice,  but 
declined  to  receive  it,  as  he  felt  that  it  did  not  become 
him,  whose  age  was  fourscore  years  and  ten,  to  dis- 
semble in  any  way ;  that  young  persona  might  think 
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that  he  was  gone  to  a  strange  religion  ;  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  a  veiy  brief  term  of  life,  he  got  a  stain 
on  his  old  age,  and  made  it  abominable.  He  pre- 
ferred setting  an  example  of  courageous  truth,  and 
of  djdng  for  the  holy  law.  He  went  to  the  torment. 
He  groaned,  ready  to  die  by  stripes.  He  said,  **  It 
is  manifest  unto  ihe  Lord  who  hath  the  holy  know- 
ledge, that,  whereas  I  might  have  been  delivered 
from  death,  I  now  endure  sore  pains  in  body  by  being 
beaten ;  but  (he  said)  in  soul  1  am  well  contented  to 
suffer  these  things,  because  I  fear  him  [God]."  And 
thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an  example 
of  a  noble  courage  and  a  memorial  of  virtue,  not  only 
unto  young  men,  but  unto  all  his  nation. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Maeeaibesif 
B.C.  167,  contains  an  account  of  the  constancy  and 
cruel  death  of  seven  brethren  and  their  mother  in  one 
day  because  they  would  not  eat  swine's  flesh  at  the 
king's  command.  They  were  tormented  by  scourges 
and  whips.  One  of  them  declared  that  they  were  all 
ready  to  die  rather  than  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
their  fathers.  The  king  was  enraged,  and  com- 
manded that  pans  and  cauldrons  be  made  hot.  Then 
he  commanded  to  cut  out  the  tongue  of  him  who 
spake  first,  and  to  cut  off  the  utmost  parts  of  his 
body,  the  rest  of  his  brethren  and  his  mother  looking 
on.  The  king  commemded  his  executioners  to  bring 
him,  being  yet  alive,  to  the  fire,  and  to  fiy  him  in  the 
pan.  The  orders  were  obeyed.  The  rest  of  his 
brethren  and  his  mother  exhorted  one  another  to  die 
manfuUy.  They  quoted  the  law  of  Moses — DetU. 
xxxii.  36 :  ''  For  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people,  and 
repent  himself  for  his  servants,  when  he  seeth  that 
their  power  is  gone,  and  there  is  none  shut  up  or 
left."  This  was  a  noble  reference  in  a  time  of  ex- 
treme trial. 

The  first  brother  was  dead.  The  second  brother 
was  called  to  suffer.  He  was  asked  whether  he  woidd 
conform  before  the  extreme  punishment  was  inflicted. 
He  answered,  '*No."  He  suffered.  In  his  last 
moments  he  addressed  the  king,  ''  Thou,  like  to  a 
fury,  takest  us  out  of  this  present  life;  but  the  King 
of  the  World  will  raise  up  us,  who  have  died  for  his 
laws,  unto  everlasting  life."     He  died. 

The  third  brother  was  brought  to  suffer.  His 
tongue  and  hands  he  held  out  courageously,  saying, 
''These  I  had  from  heaven;  and  for  his  laws  I 
despise  them;  and  from  him  I  hope  to  receive  them 
again."  The  king  and  all  who  were  with  him  mar- 
velled at  the  young  man's  courage  in  shewing  a  total 
disregard  of  pain.     He  died. 

The  fourth  brother  suffered  the  like  cruel  torments. 
When  about  to  die  he  spoke  thus  to  the  king,  ''  It  is 
good  to  be  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope  from 
God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by  him.  As  for  thee, 
thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to  life."  He  died.  No 
relentings  on  the  part  of  the  king  existed  or  appeared. 

The  fifth  brother  endured  siimlar  tortures.  When 
about  to  die  he  addressed  the  kinc^,  ''Thou  hast 
power  over  men;  thou  art  corruptible;  thou  dost 
what  thou  wilt.  Yet  think  not  that  our  nation  is 
forsaken  by  Qod.  But  abide  on  hillSi  and  behold  his 
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geat  power,  how  he  will  torment  thee  and  thy  seed." 
e  died.    Yet  the  king  was  cruel. 

The  sixth  brother  was  brought,  and  suffered  the 
same  cruel  tortures.  When  about  to  die  he  spoke  to 
the  king  thus,  "  Be  not  deceived  without  cause,  for 
we  suffer  these  things  for  ourselves,  having  sinned 
against  our  God;  therefore  marvellous  things  are 
done  unto  us.  But  think  not,  thou  who  takest  in 
hand  to  strive  against  Gk>d,  that  thou  shalt  escape 
unpunished."     So  he  died. 

The  mother  was  marvellous  above  all.  She  bare 
the  loss  of  her  seven  sons,  slain  in  one  day,  with  a 
good  courage,  because  of  Uie  hope  which  she  had  in 
the  Lord.  She  exhorted  every  one  of  her  sons  to  die 
for  the  Lord  Gk)d,  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection. 

Antiochus  tempted  the  seventh  brother,  who  was 
the  youngest,  to  conform  to  heathenism,  making 
many  promises  to  him  of  rich^^  and  happiness.  The 
young  man  refused  to  hearken  to  the  king,  who  called 
his  mother,  and  exhorted  her  to  counsel  the  young 
man  to  save  his  life.  She  promised  to  counsel  him. 
She,  bowing  herself  toward  him,  laughing  the  cruel 
tyrant  to  scorn,  spake  thus  to  her  son,  in  the  language 
of  her  country.  She  entreated  her  son  to  pity  her 
who  bare  him,  and  to  think  upon  the  Gk)d  who  created 
all  things.  "Fear  not  the  tormentor;  but,  being 
worthy  of  thy  brethren,  take  thy  death,  that  I  may 
receive  thee  again  in  mercy  with  thy  brethren." 

The  young  man  needed  no  further  exhortation. 
He  refused  to  obey  the  command  of  the  king.  He 
demanded  execution.  ' '  I  will  not  obey  the  command 
of  the  king,  but  I  will  obey  the  command  of  the  law 
which  was  given  to  our  fathers  by  Moses."  He 
addressed  the  king  as  the  author  of  all  evil  to  the 
Hebrews:  "Thou  shalt  not  escape  the  hands  of 
Gt>d.' '  He  pointed  out  the  great  wickedness  of  which 
the  king  was  guilty.  He  declared  that  his  six 
brethren  and  himself  suffered  for  the  laws  of  God; 
and  he  prayed  for  God's  mercy  on  his  nation;  "  and 
that  thou,  by  torments  and  plagues,  mayest  confess 
that  '  he  alone  is  God.' " 

The  king,  enraged,  treated  him  worse  than  he  had 
treated  his  six  bremren,  who  had  been  tortured  before 
the  seventh  brother  had  suffered.  "  So  this  man 
died  undefiled,  and  put  his  whole  trust  in  the  Lord." 

Last  of  all,  after  tiiie  sons,  the  mother  died.  The 
cruel  lyranny  of  Antiochus  would  not  spare  the  mo- 
ther.   She,  too,  must  suffer  a  violent  and  cruel  death. 

The  author  of  tiie  two  Books  of  the  Maccabees  i& 
unknown.  His  first  book  is  considered  to  be  good 
history.  His  second  book  is  not  so  highly  esteemed 
as  tiiie  first.  It  contains  matters  omitted  in  the  first 
book.  However,  he  concludes  the  two  books  with  a 
very  modest  request,  "  that  his  work  may  be  received, 
as  far  as  his  words  are  concerned,  for  what  it  is 
worth."  "  And  here  I  will  make  an  end.  And  if  I 
have  done  well,  and  as  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that 
which  I  desired.  But  if  slender  and  meanly,  it  is 
that  which  I  could  attain  unto."  The  author  makes 
no  claim  on  our  belief  in  his  inspiration,  and  in  his 
communicating  to  us  any  revelation  from  God. 

Yin.    The  successors  to   Simon  the  Maccabee, — (1.) 
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Jolm  Hyrcanus  was  attacked  bj  Antioclius  Bidetes, 
by  the  advioe  of  Ptolomeus.  Jerusalem  was  besieged, 
and  the  Jews  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Peace  was  granted  on  condition  that  large  tributes 
should  be  paid,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem should  be  demolished. 

Jesus,  a  son  of  Sirach,  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  came 
into  Egypt  about  this  time.  He  translated  into 
Greek  me  Book  of  Eccleaituticns  from  the  Hebrew 
written  by  Jesus,  his  grandfather.  He  intended  his 
translation  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  dwell- 
ing^ in  Egypt. 

John  Hyrcanus,  some  years  afterwards,  when 
Antiochus  Sidetes  was  dead,  and  when  confusions 
arose  among  the  nations  in  consequence  of  his  death, 
took  advantage  of  these  circimistances,  and  improved 
his  condition  by  seizing  on  several  towns  of  Syria. 
He  renewed  the  league  which  his  father  had  made 
with  the  Komans,  then  approaching  their  destined 
greatness.  They  ordered  the  Syrians  to  take  no  more 
tribute  from  him,  and  to  repair  the  damages  which 
they  had  caused  him  to  suffer. 

John  Hyrcanus  constrained  the  Edomites  or  Idu- 
means,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  to  embrace  the 
Jewish  religion  or  to  leave  their  coimtry.  They 
became  converts  to  Judaism.  In  less  than  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  their  name  and  nation  perished. 
They  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews. 

The  Edomites  had  increased  on  the  south  of  Judea. 
The  land  was  given  to  the  Jews  by  Gk>d.  This  may 
be  stated  as  an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  Hyrcanus. 
The  example  was  bad.  It  was  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors. 

John  Hyrcanus,  with  his  army,  attacked  the  Sama- 
ritans, took  Shechem,  and  destroyed  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  which  Sanballat  had  built.  The 
Samaritans  continued  to  keep  an  altar,  and  to  offer 
sacrifices. 

The  Samaritans  had  been  expelled  from  their  city 
by  Alexander  the  Gbreat,  because  they  had  killed  one 
of  his  deputy-governors.  They  made  Shechem  their 
chief  seat.  Alexander  re-peopled  Samaria  with 
Syrians  and  Macedonians  of  tne  heathen  race. 

John  Hvrcanus  besieg^,  took,  and  utterly  destroyed 
Samaria,  built  by  Omri,  tJie  father  of  Ahab.  Hyr- 
canus ruled  not  only  in  Judea,  but  also  in  Galilee, 
and  in  the  neighbouriuK  towns. 

The  Syrians  had  made  these  divisions  of  the  Holy 
Land — 1.  North,  Galilee;  2.  Middle,  Samaria;  3. 
South,  Judea. 

John  Hyrdmus  was  amongst  the  chief  rulers  of  his 
time.  He  preserved  the  Jewish  church  and  state  in 
safety  from  their  enemies  during  his  long-continued 
government.  He  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a 
prophet.  He  had  manifested  some  power  of  knowing 
ana  telling  the  things  done  at  a  distance.  He  built 
on  a  steep  rock  the  Castle  Baris,  fifty  cubits  high,  on 
the  outside  of  the  outer  square  of  the  temple,  but  on 
the  same  mountain.  This  Castle  Baris  became  the 
palace  of  all  the  Asmonean  princes  in  Jerusalem,  and 
in  this  palace  were  kept  the  sacred  robes  of  tiiie  high- 
priests. 


Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  this  castle,  and  made  it  a 
very  strong  fortress,  to  command  the  city  and  the 
temple.  He  called  it  Antonia,  in  honour  of  his  ^eat 
friend,  Mark  Antony  of  Bome.  He  raised  it  so  nigh 
that  he  mie^ht  see  what  was  done  in  the  temple,  and 
sent  his  soldiers  when  any  tumult  arose.  In  this 
castle  the  Bomans  kept  a  strong  s^arrison,  and  the 
governor  of  the  castle  was  caUea  captam  of  the 
temple. — AcU  xxxi.  31. 

Prom  this  place  the  sentinel  saw  the  Jews  about  to 
Trill  Paul,  gave  notice  to  the  governor,  or  chief  cap- 
tain, who  went  with  soldiers  into  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  into  which  the  Jews  had  dragged  Paul,  and 
were  about  to  kill  him,  rescued  Paul,  and  brought 
him  up  the  stairs  into  the  castle.  Upon  these  staars 
Paul  obtained  permission  to  speak  to  the  people. — 
AcU  xxi.  26. 

Some  daring  man  amonff  the  Pharisees  very  unjustly 
questioned  the  title  of  John  Hyrcanus  to  the  high- 
priesthood.  Unfortunately  John  Hyrc^inus  believed 
that  all  the  Pharisees  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
Some  enemy  had  influenced  him  to  entertain  this 
belief.  Under  this  evil  influence  he  forsook  his  old 
friends,  the  Pharisees,  and  abolished  their  constitu- 
tion. He  joined  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  thus 
lost  the  esteem  of  the  commonpeople. 

The  circumstances  of  John  Hyrcanus  at  this  period 
of  his  history  require  explanation,  from  the  sSate  of 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jews.  Sects  may  be 
numbered  thus — (1)  Pharisees,  (2)  Sadducees,  (3)  Ka- 
raites,  (4)  £ssenes,  (5)  Merodians. 

a.  The  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  £ssenes  were 
the  most  influential  sects  at  this  time.  Some  cen- 
turies afterwards  arose  a  sect  called  the  Karaites. 

1.  The  Pharisees  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal 
for  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  They  believed  and 
acknowledged  that  the  writings  of  Moses  and  of  the 
Prophets  were  divine;  but  they  would  declare  their 
belief  that  these  traditions  were  delivered  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  handed  down  (trado — ^tradition) 
from  father  to  son  orallv  (w-om— orally,  by  the 
mouth)  without  writing,  through  the  several  genera- 
tions of  the  Jews.  The  Pharisees  observed  the 
law  very  rigorously,  according  to  their  traditions, 
which  they  added  to  the  law.  They  regarded  them- 
selves as  holier  than  other  men,  and  were  called 
Pharisees,  or  Separatists,  because  they  separated 
themselves  from  other  people  on  account  of  their  own 
peculiar  holiness. 

The  present  reli^on  of  the  Jews,  in  their  various 
dispersions,  is  derived  from  the  Pharisees.  The 
Elaraites  are  few,  and  do  not  derive  their  religion 
from  the  Pharisees.  The  Pharisees,  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  have  corrupted  the  religion  of  the  law,  as 
the  Papists,  in  the  Christian  Church,  have  corrupted 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  The  Sadducees. — ^Whether  the  Sadducees  were, 
at  the  first,  merely  the  persons  who  adhered  to  the 
Word  of  God  purely,  and  renounced  all  traditions, 
may  be  a  question,  but  they  certainly  held,  in  later 
days,  doctnnes  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
revelation.    The  Talmudical  (Talmud)  writers  deriye 
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their  names  and  their  doctrines  from  Zadoc,  or  SadoCi 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  The  Sad- 
ducees,  in  the  time  of  onr  Lord,  denied — 1.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  2.  The  existence  of  angels. 
3.  The  existence  of  spirits,  or  of  the  souls  of  men 
departed.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a  future 
state.  Thej  supposed  that  God  was  the  only  spirit, 
and  that  he  rewarded  and  punished  mankind  in  this 
world  only  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped 
or  feared  after  death.  Dangerous  opinions!  Men 
holding  similar  opinions  have  appeared  amongst 
Jews  and  G-entiLeB  and  Christians  in  every  age  of  me 
world. 

The  Sadducees  received  the  Fiv0  Books  of  Moses, 
The  Samaritans  received  the  same  Five  Books  of  Moses. 
Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  who  condemned  our  Saviour, 
was  one  of  the  sect  of  Sadducees. — {Jennings^  Jewish 
Antiquities.) — Acts  v.  17.  It  may  be  true,  as  some 
have  thought,  that  the  Pharisees  reproached  our 
Lord  as  if  they  considered  him  to  be  a  Sadducee 
(holding  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  only  as  did  the 
Samaritans),  when  they  said  to  him:  **  Say  we  not 
well  that  thon  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil  ?" — 
John  viii.  48. 

Because  the  Sadducees  received  the  Five  Books  of 
Moses,  our  Lord  proved  to  them  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  from  the  fact 
that  God  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob.  ''Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses 
shewed  at  the  bush  when  he  called  the  Lord  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.  Por  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living,  for  all  live  unto  him." — Luke  xx.  37-38. 
They,  the  Sadducees,  perished  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Their  name  was  afterwards  applied  to 
the  Karaites  as  a  name  of  reproach. 

3.  The  Karaites  formed  a  very  good  sect  amongst 
the  Jews.  Li  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  written  word  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  in  the  Babylonian  language  is  called 
Kara.  The  Karaites  determined  on  this  course,  feel- 
ing the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  incredible  stories 
and  fooleries  of  the  Talmud,  which  was  then  pub- 
lished, and  of  the  strange  mystical  senses  which 
some  of  the  Jews  put  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
Talmudical  Jews,  m  revenge,  called  the  Karaites 
Sadducees.  In  Poland,  among  the  Crim  Tartars,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Persia,  the  Karaites  may  be  found. 
Few  of  these  men  dwell  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
world.  They  perform  their  public  worship  in  the 
language  of  the  country  in  wHch  they  dwell. 

4.  The  Jilssenes  were,  perhaps,  orig^ally  of  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees.  They  established  a  purer  and 
more  mortified  way  of  living.  They  did  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They  did  believe  in 
a  state  of  everlasting  happiness  or  misery,  according 
to  their  conduct  in  this  me.  They  were  distributed 
into  societies  or  fraternities.  They  had  no  private  pos- 
sessions. They  had  common  stock  for  the  supply  of  the 
community.  They  were  diligent  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  towards  God,  and  were  remarkably 
benevolent  towards  men.    Marriages  amongst  them 
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were  rare.  They  brought  up  poor  children  in  their 
own  sect.  Frugal  in  their  food,  they  wore  a  plain 
white  garment.  They  were  abstemious.  Two  Jews, 
Josephus  and  Philo,  and  one  heathen,  Pliny,  and 
some  Christians  and  Christian  fathers,  describe  the 
Essenes.  Their  secluded  living  caused  them  to 
remain  in  unfrequented  places.  They  did  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  our  Lord  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry,  except  we  imagine  that  they  may  be, 
perhaps,  included  in  our  Lord's  addresses  to  the 
Pharisees.     This  is  not  very  probable. 

5.  The  Serddians  arose  in  the  time  of  Herod,  silr- 
named  the  Great.  Our  blessed  Lord  warned  his 
disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
Herod.  Therefore,  the  Herodiems  had  evil  opinions 
as  the  Pharisees  had.  The  Pharisees  were  unwilling 
to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  The  Herodians  were  of  an 
opposite  opinion.  They  also  held  that  to  comply  with 
idolatiy,  when  constrained  by  the  ruling  power,  was 
allowable.  It  is  evident  that  Herod  formed  this  sect, 
and  that  they  justified  themselves  and  Herod  in  his 
idolatrous  practice  and  in  their  own.  Public  shows, 
plays,  idolatrous  feasts  and  ceremonies,  were  intro- 
duced by  Herod,  and  supported  as  lawful  by  the 
Herodians.  Herod  was  an  Idumean.  He  conformed 
to  Judaism  to  please  the  Jews.  He  conformed  to 
heathenism  to  please  the  Bomans.  The  Sadducees 
were  compromising.  They  who  are  called  Sadducees 
— Mat.  xvi.  6 — are  called  Pharisees :  Mark  viii.  15. 

(1.)  AristohukUf  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
John  Hyrcanus.'  He  took  the  office  of  high-priest 
and  governor  of  the  country.  He  was  the  first,  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  who  wore 
a  diadem,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  put 
his  mother  to  death  because  she  aspired  to  the 
government.  All  his  brothers,  save  one,  he  sent  to 
prison.  The  Itureans,  who  lived  on  the  north-east 
of  the  land  of  Galilee,  he  attacked,  conquered,  and 
forced  to  be  circumcised,  and  to  receive  the  Jewish 
religion.  Upon  an  unjust  suspicion  he  put  to  death 
his  favourite  brother.  At  last  he  died,  vomiting 
blood,  and  in  great  horror  for  his  crimes. 

(2. )  A  lexander,  sumamed  Jannmu,  took  the  kingdom. 
He  put  to  death  another  of  the  brothers  who  had 
made  some  attempt  to  obtain  the  government.  He 
arranged  his  domestic  affairs,  attacked  some  of  his 
neighbours,  and  treated  with  very  great  deceit 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  came  to 
assist  those  whom  Alexander  Jannaaus  had  attacked. 
The  result  was  a  battle,  and  the  defeat  of  Alexander 
JannsBus,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus  is  supposed  to  have  acted  very 
barbarously.  In  the  evening  after  his  victoiy  he 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  adjoining  villages.  He 
caused  all  the  women  and  children  in  the  villages  to 
be  slaughtered  (they  were  very  numerous),  and 
their  bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  to  be  put  into 
cauldrons  to  be  boiled  as  if  for  supper.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  intended  to  impress  the  inhabitants 
with  the  notion  that  he  and  his  men  fed  on  human 
flesh,  that  a  greater  fear  of  himself  and  of  his  army 
might  exist  amongst  the  people.     He  went  over  the 
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countiy  as  he  pleased,  plundering,  rayaging,  destroy- 
ing.    Alexander  Janneeus  was  unable  to  oppose  him. 

Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  with  her  younger  son, 
withheld  the  kingdom  from  Lathyrus,  the  eldest  son. 
She  felt  that  if  Lathyrus  obtained  possession  of  Judea 
he  might  gain  Egypt  also.  She  determined  to  assist 
Alexander  JannsBus.  He,  with  the  queen's  assistance, 
proceeded  to  re&^ain  his  losses.  He  took  G-ad^a  and 
Am&thus  toward  GkJilee,  together  with  much  treasure. 
He  was  surprised  by  Theodorus,  prince  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  had  laid  up  that  treasure  there,  and 
was  conquered  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men. 

He  recovered  from  this  disaster.  He  recruited  his 
army,  took  the  city  of  Gaza  from  the  Philistines,  and 

fave  license  to  his  soldiers  to  kill,  plunder,  and 
estroy,  in  Gaza,  as  it  suited  their  dispositions.  He 
was  succe^ul  in  subduing  the  principal  cities.  He 
made  them  parts  of  his  dominions.  Several  of  the 
Philistines  became  Jews.  The  Asmonean  princes 
made  it  «^eir  custom  to  impose  their  religion  upon 
all  people  whom  they  conquered.  They  gave  to  the 
conquered  a  choice  :  Be  proselytes,  or  be  banished. 

The  Pharisees  remembered  against  him  the  sin  of 
his  father,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  had  abolished  their 
constitutions ;  for  Alexander  JannsBus  too  rigor- 
ously maintained  the  decree  of  his  father.  The 
Pharisees  stirred  up  the  people  against  him.  When 
Alexander  Jannaeus  was  executing  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  high-priest,  at  the  altar,  the  people  pelted 
him  with  citrons,  and  called  him  reproachful  names. 
His  vindictive  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  imme- 
diate slaughter  of  six  thousand  of  the  people.  He 
chose  his  own  &;uards  from  among  the  heathen.  He 
never  dared  anerwards  to  trust  himself  to  the  Jews. 
A  six  years  civil  war  between  himself  and  his  people 
now  broke  out,  brought  great  calamities  upon  himself 
and  his  people,  and  caused  the  death  of  fifty  thousand 
people. 

Alexander  Jannseus  was  very  frequently  victorious 
over  his  people.  He  desired  peace,  and  asked  what 
terms  they  were  willing  to  receive.  They  answered 
with  one  voice,  ''  That  he  should  cut  his  own  throat." 
This  answer  was  a  sign  of  their  deep-rooted  enmity 
against  him. 

Alexander  Janneeus  lost  one  battle  and  gained 
another.  The  war  ended.  He  had  cut  off  the  greater 
part  of  his  enemies.  He  drove  the  rest  into  Bethone 
or  Bethom,  and  besieged  them  there.  He  took  the 
place,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to  Jerusalem, 
and  caused  them  all  to  be  crucified  in  one  day,  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  slain  before  their  faces 
while  they  hung  dying  on  the  crosses.  He  treated 
his  wives  and  concubines  with  this  scene  of  blood  and 
cruel  slaughter  at  a  feast.  The  Jews  were  terrified. 
They  made  no  more  insurrections  against  him.  His 
name  was  held  infamous  in  that  and  in  the  following 
ages.  This  is  the  conduct  of  a  high-priest  with  civu 
power.  God  permitted  this  cruel  tyrant  to  die  in  the 
camp  of  a  quartan  ague  fa  four-day  ague).  He  was  be- 
fiiegmg  a  castle  of  the  Gerasenes,  beyond  Jordan, 
whilst  this  disease  was  upon  him.  He  left  two  sons; 
yet  he  bequeathed  the  government  to  Alezandrai  his 


wife,  during  her  life;  and  to  be  given  to  either  of  her 
sons,  at  her  death,  as  she  might  judge  expedient. 

(3.)  Alexandra  followed  the  advice  given  to  her 
by  her  husband  on  his  death  bed.  She  concealed  his 
death  till  the  castle  was  taken.  She  led  back  the 
army  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.  She  made  her  court 
to  the  Pharisees.  She  resigned  to  them  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband,  to  be  abused  or  buried  as  they 
might  think  agreeable  to  their  feeling,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  follow  their  advice  in  all  the  affairs  of  her 
fovemment.  Her  husband  had  assured  her  that  the 
^harisees  were  the  best  friends  and  the  worst  enemies ; 
and  if  she  would  be  ruled  by  them  they  would  make 
her  rule  over  others.  Success  attended  this  daring 
effort  of  Alexandra.  The  people,  influenced  by  the 
Pharisees,  gave  to  the  corpse  an  honourable  burial. 
She  was  settled  in  the  government  of  the  nation. 
She  made  her  son,  Hyrcanus,  high-priest. 

She  revoked  the  decree  of  John  Hyrcanus,  which 
destroyed  the  traditions  and  constitutions  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  result  was  a  higher  esteem  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  the  Pharisees  and  their 
traditions.  By  Alexandra's  permission  the  Pharisees 
put  to  death  many  of  those  who  had  advised  the  late 
King  to  act  so  cruelly,  and  some  of  their  own  enemies 
were,  on  this  pretence,  executed,  Alexandra  consent- 
ing, from  fear  of  a  civil  war,  making  choice  of  a  lesser 
evil. 

(4.)  Hyrcanue,  her  eldeet  son,  who  h&d  been  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  in  his 
education,  obtained  the  kingdom  by  the  will  of  his 
late  mother.  He  continued  in  his  government  three 
months. 

(5.)  Ariatohalui,  the  younger  son,  raised  an  army 
against  Hyrcanus,  put  him  to  flight,  and  forced  him 
to  resign  the  government  and  the  high-priesthood, 
and  to  lead  a  private  life.  The  army  and  the  people 
were  tired  by  the  oppressive  administration  of  the 
Pharisees.  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  was  bred  up  or 
educated  in  company  with  Hyrcanus.  The  father 
of  Antipater  had  been  advanced  to  the  ^vemment 
by  the  late  king  Alexander.  This  Antipater  per- 
suaded Hyrcanus  to  accept  the  assistance  of  ArStas, 
the  Arabian  king,  to  regain  his  kingdom.  The  life 
of  Hyrcanus  was  in  danger  from  Aristobulus.  "  You 
can  save  your  life,"  said  Antipater,  **  in  only  one  way, 
by  dethroning  your  brother. 

Hyrcanus  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  Ar^tus 
assisted.  AristooQlus  was  defeated.  He  was  driven 
into  the  Mountain  of  the  Temple  and  besieeed  there. 
The  priests  were  in  favour  of  Aristobiuus.  The 
people  declared  for  Hyrcanus. 

Onias,  a  holy  man  of  Jerusalem,  had,  in  the  people's 
opinion,  obtained,  by  his  prayers,  rain  from  heaven 
'in  a  great  drought.  The  people  thought,  as  did 
Balak  in  Balaam's  time,  that  curses  would  be  as 
effective  as  prayers.  Therefore  they  pressed  him  to 
curse  Aristobulus,  and  all  who  were  with  him.  The 
old  man,  pressed  by  their  importunities,  lifted  up  his 
hand  toward  heaven,  and  prayed  thus :  *'  0  Lord 
God,  creator  of  the  universe,  since  those  who  are  with 
us  are  thy  people,  and  they  who  are  besieged  in  thy 
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Umpb  mr$  HiffrvitiM^  I  frft§  I9U  Hum  wmUd  Itm  fkt 

ixXwAfi  ifttcacaae  enraggd,  and  0Coa«d  to  destk  tii«  g*>od 

Th«  Romftiw  were  Icrgp^j  hrihei  hj  Ajv/tnh^iliB. 
Thfij  forced  A]<ta«  to  raise  tii«  <■««.  Aracohulris 
pQrRMdy  r<>at^  and  dew  great  luxmbesB  of  the  aiB^ 
€^  MyrfAtkiM* 

Pompej,  tbe  eolelmrted  Bomaa  general,  wis  bow 
at  iHunancmi,  llynacunM  and  Aj»tobdliu  pleaded 
th«ir  catmea  before  hmiy  first  1)j  tlkeir  ambaMadors,  , 
af t^^rwardu  in  person.  Tbe  people  declared  against 
V/tb.  Tb^  said  tbej  were  not  to  be  gfyrerned  hj 
kingSy  but  {7  tbe  priests  of  God. 

PoDipej  besitat^  Aiistobulos  prepared  for  war. 
Pomtiej  seized  bim  in  coe  of  bis  castles,  eonfined 
bim  m  prison,  and  laid  siege  to  Jemsalem.  He  was  ' 
receirea  in  tbe  citr  bj  tbe  partj^  c^  Hjrcanoa.  He  ; 
besieged  tbe  temple  «ad  tbe  Castle  Baris,  and  took 
atkfsm  in  tbree  montbs  time.  Tbong^  tbe  Jews  bad 
obserred,  daring  tbe  Maccabean  wars,  tbe  law  wbicb 
tbey  bad  made  to  fi^t,  if  attacked,  on  tbe  Sabbatb, 
tbejr  considered  tbat  tba7  were  not  attacked  wben  tb^ 
saw  tbe  Komans  arranffin^  for  attack  tbeir  workiB 
and  tbeir  engines,  ana,  uierefore,  tbej  remained 
inactire  on  tbe  8abbatb«  Tbe  Bomans  were  tbns 
•nabled  to  take  witb  ease  tbe  castle  and  tbe  temple. 

Tbe  templet  was  taken  on  tbe  daj  on  wbicb  tbe 
Jf^ws  were  keeping  a  solemn  fast  for  tbe takingof 
Jerusalem  and  tbe  temple  by  Nebncbadnezzar.  Tbe 
priests  of  tbe  altar  continued  tbeir  derotions  till  tbej 
jK^rished  >;y  tbe  swords  of  tbe  Boman  soldiers.  Twelve 
thousand  Jews  perished  by  the  Boman  soldiers,  tbe 
soldirirs  of  V(nayeyf  and  by  their  own  brethren  of  tbe 
party  of  llyrdinus.  Tbe  sacred  ressels  and  tbe  two 
thousand  tabmts  laid  up  in  the  temple  were  esteemed 
soitihI  \jy  ]\nnpoy.  He  ordered  the  temple  to  be 
cloanmxl,  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  there  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Jews. 

Ilowrivnr,  a  little  time  after,  the  sacred  ressels  and 
tlio  talents  wore  taken  away  by  Crassus,  another 
Itoman  genoraL  He  spared  the  rich  hangings  of 
iiiONiimabio  worth.  The  vengeance  of  heaven  fol- 
lowod  (VasMUS.  In  all  his  plans  in  war  he  met  with 
(liftatr])ointm(mt.  Ho  was  slain  in  a  war  with  the 
rarUiians.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  melted  gold 
WAS  ]»ouro(l  down  his  throat  in  derision  of  his  insati- 
alile  (KivotouNnoss. 

ronnioy  (bmiolinhod  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  put 
to  (Inntti  Hcmio  of  the  ohiof  supporters  of  Aristobulus ; 
rnstorcid  llyn^linun  to  the  high-priosthood,  and  the 

Sovnrfiinontf  uudor  tribute  to  the  llomans;  reduced 
10  (loininlonN  of  IlyrcilnuA  to  narrow  bounds ;  and 
(larrlocl   as  prison  ors  to  Homo  Aristobulus  and  his 
dhlUircm.     Tlis  oldnst  son  osc^aped.    The  Jews  have  ' 
always  (•onNidorod  that  no  man,  except  the  high- 

friimt,  otioci  nvfiry  your  for  himself,  should  enter  the 
toly  of  II olios.  The  pricmts  warned  Pompey,  and 
ndviNod  him  not  to  gratify  his  ouriosity  by  goinff  into 
that  placH)  into  whtoh  no  one  wont  save  the  nigh- 
prlnst  onoQ  every  year.  Pompey  ozpeoted  to  make 
some  discovery.  Hu  imaginoa  that  some  figure  of 
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fffjQsseoceo. 
endei  w!u3l  I%ilip  issexxed  Iob 
made  a  frural  pLLfr  on. 
ovxr  of  ^le  rsfns  of  a  ftffbfng  boat  windi  be  found  on 
the  siior^  Pbflip  bad  aciicd  under  Pompej  in  bis 
wars.  He  bizmed  die  bwaiTfws  troak  of  ba  great 
maatfer,  leaving  this  last  and  most  mrianrbnly  tmmte 
of  a  gratefol  heart  to  tiia  btaiiiat  general  wbom.  ever 
Bome  produced. 

The  history  of  tbezr  own  kings  snppfies  an  iQns- 
tration  of  this  deeplj-roated  opinion  of  tbe  Jews  on  tbe 
•abject  of  tbe  ri^Kt  to  enter  into  tbe  Holy  of  Holies. 
2W  Cirsa.  xrri.  19.  Unialu  king  of  Jndab,  son  of 
Amaziab,  was  made  king  wben  only  sixteen  years 
old.  He  wasprueperona.  He  son^it  tbe  Lord.  He 
soo^ht  tbe  priest's  office.  He  bnmed  ineense  in  ^e 
ten^^  notwithstanding  tbe  remonstrancea  of  the 
priests.  WbiLst  be  bdd  in  bis  band  a  censer  to  bum 
moense,  tbe  leprosy  rose  in  bis  fdrebead,  and  be  re- 
mained a  leper  till  be  died.  Tbe  notion  of  tbe  Jews 
was  tam^lAr  m  tbe  cases  of  Pampey  and  of  Uaziah. 
A  violation  of  tbe  law  wonM  bnng  a  very  severe 
pii  nisbmenL 

The  min  of  Jemsalemand  of  Jndeabad  its  commence- 
ment in  tbe  quarrel  between  Hyrcanns  tbe  Second  and 
Aristobulns.  Tbe  loss  of  tbe  liberty  which  tbe  Jews 
posseesed,  and  tbe  transfer  of  tbe  sovereign  authority 
to  tbe  Bomans,  originated  in  this  unnatural  dirouts 
between  two  brotbera.  Tbeir  privileges  bad  been 
preserved,  certainly  under  tribute,  amongst  the  Jews, 
together  witb  tbe  bigb-priestbood,  down  to  this 
period* 

Aristobulus  and  bis  son,  baving  escaped  from 
prison,  made  many  daring  efforts  to  regain  their  lost 
estate.     Tbeir  efforts  were  unsuocessfuL 

Ghilienns,   a  Boman  general,   marching  through 
Judea,  changed  the  government,  lessened  the  power, 
of  HyrcanuB,  and  altered  the  power  of  the  Sanbediim, 
or  Jewisb  Senate. 

Julius  Osesar  restored  what  GkOienus  had  taken 
away.  Hyr(»Lnus  requested.  Julius  CsBsar  granted. 
The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt.  The  Senate  of 
Borne  decreed.  The  ancient  friendship  with  the  Jews 
was  renewed. 

Antipater,  who  has  caused,  by  his  advice,  all  these 
calamities,  hod  been  serviceable  to  Csesor  in  his  wars 
in  the  neighbouring  countries.  Caesar  made  Anti- 
pater  his  lieutenant  m  Judea,  under  Hyrcanus.  Csesar 
nad  confirmed  Hyrcanius  in  tlie  government  and  high- 
priesthood.  Antipater  was,  by  his  interest  with 
CsBsar,  enabled  to  procure  for  Phasael,  his  eldest  son, 
the  office  of  governor  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
for  Herod,  his  second  son,  the  office  of  governor  of 
Judea.  This  Herod  was  afikerwsu<dB  called  Herod  the 
Great,  in  consequence  of  the  great  power  which  he 
acquired.  He  was  king  of  Judea  when  our  Saviour 
was  bom.  Antipater  was  poisoned  by  Malichus,  a 
riyal,  who  envi  J  his  greataess  and  poVer  in  Jnd^a. 
His  son  Herod  revenged  bis  death.  The  Bomon 
general  allowed  Herod  to  have  Slaliobus  murdered. 
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The  Jews  suffered  in  these  tunes  from  Eoman 
generals,  who  plundered  them  when  they  did  not  pay 
the  tribute  demanded,  or  for  some  other  causes ;  and 
sometimes  they  sufEered  from  the  Parthians,  the  sup- 
porters of  Antigonus,  son  of  the  late  king  Anstobulus. 
He  and  his  friends,  the  Farthians,  sought  to  recover 
Jerusalem  and  Judea  in  opposition  to  the  united 
forces  of  Fhasael,  Herod,  and  Hyrcanus.  The  Par- 
thian general,  Pac5rus,  being  at  war  with  the  Bomans, 
obtained,  treacherously,  possession  of  the  persons  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  (Herod  escaped),  seized  and 
rined  Jeruscilem,  made  Anti^nus  ^^vemor  of  Judea, 
and  delivered  up  to  him  m  chams  Hyrcanus  and 
Phasael.  Phasael  beat  out  his  own  brains  in  prison. 
Hyrcanus's  ears  were  cut  oS  that  he  might  not  be  a 
high'priest  any  longer. — Lev,  xxi.  17.  He  was 
banished  into  Parthia,  that  he  might  not  cause  any 
further  imeasiness  in  the  mind  of  Antigonus. 

Herod  had  fled  to  Bome.  Julius  Csesar  had  perished 
by  the  hands  of  former  friends,  and,  perhaps,  mis- 
guided lovers  of  their  country. 

Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  (afterwards  called 
Augustus  Csesar)  were,  at  this  time  in  the  ascendant. 
They  agreed  to  make  Herod  king  of  Judea.  The 
Senate  consented.  Thev  supposed  that  this  arranfi^e- 
ment  would  be  serviceable  to  them  in  their  war  witii 
the  Parthians. 

The  scene  in  the  bed-chamber  of  Isaac  must 
now  be  recalled.  The  mind  travels  backwards  to 
the  year  B.C.  1760.  Between  the  scene  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  Isaac  and  the  appointment  of  Herod 
seventeen  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  rolled  their 
rounds.  The  word  of  God  is  sure.  Here  is  the  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  inspiration  and  of  revelation  afforded 
by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy:  ''And  Isaac,  his 
father,  answered,  and  said  unto  him  (Esau),  '  Behold, 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  dew  of  heaven  from  above;  and  by  thy  sword 
shalt  thou  Hve,  and  thou  shalt  serve  thy  brother;  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  havQ  the  domi- 
nion, thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck.' " 
Genesis  xxvii.  39-40.  We  are  referred  for  an  account 
of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  to  2nd  Kings  viii.  20. 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehosaphat,  king  of  Judah,  began 
to  reign.  He  reigned  eight  years.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Ahab.  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.  Yer.  20:  ''In  his  days  Edom  revolted 
from  under  the  hand  of  Judah,  and  made  a  king  over 
themselves." 

This  event  was  b.o.  892,  wanting  eight  years  of 
nine  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
The  appointment  of  Herod,  an  Idumean,  and  a 
descendant  of  Esau,  by  the  Eomans,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mark  Antony,  who  influenced  Octavius,  is  a 
manifest  fulfilment  of  the  prophe<^  delivered  by 
Isaac  in  favour  of  his  son  Esau. 

Herod,  in  his  own  person,  and  in  the  persons  of 
his  descendants,  held  tne  sovereign  power  and  autho- 
rity over  the  descendants  of  Jacob  in  the  Ismd  of 
promise. 

IX.  Hisrod,  sumamed  the  Great,  when  he  had  re- 
ceived bis  new  dignity,  returned  to  Judea,  relieved 


his  mother  who  was  in  prison  by  the  command  of 
Antigonus,  made  himself  master  of  Galilee,  destroyed 
some  large  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  that  country, 
sheltering  themselves  in  caves  and  in  steep  and 
craggy  rocks.  These  dwellings  of  robbers  coiud  not 
be  scaled  from  below.  Herod  determined  to  assail 
them  from  above.  He  made  large  chests,  filled  them 
with  armed  men,  fixed  engines  aoove,  and  by  chains 
letting  down  the  chests  from  the  engines,  caused  the 
destruction  of  great  numbers  of  the  robbers.  The 
remnant  of  the  robbers  caused  much  annoyance  in  the 
reign  of  Herod.  He  had  no  mercy  for  them,  and  for 
all  the  country  which  sheltered  mem.  He  restored 
peace  in  Galilee. 

Herod  marched  into  Judea,  had  many  battles  with 
Antigonus,  the  success  on  both  sides  being  various, 
till,  with  tiie  assistance  of  the  Boman  legions,  he  be- 
sieged Antigonus  in  Jerusalem. 

Whilst  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
were  being  made,  Herod  went  to  Samaria.  There  he 
married  Marianne,  of  the  family  of  the  Asmoneans 
or  Maccabees.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Hyr- 
canus the  Second,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
virtue,  and  hiffhly  quahfied.  Herod  hoped  to  conci- 
liate the  Jews  by  this  marriage.  He  returned  to  the 
siege.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege 
of  six  months.  The  Boman  soldiers  were  enrag^. 
7he  city  was  a  scene  of  blood  and  plunder,  though 
Herod  exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  evil.  He  cap- 
tured king  Antig5nus,  sent  him  to  Antioch,  and 
persuaded  Mark  Antony,  by  a  large  bribe,  to  put  him 
to  death. 

This  iTas  the  termination  of  the  reim  of  the  Asmo- 
neans or  Maccabees,  who  had  held  tne  government 
during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Before,  and  during,  and  after  this  period,  the  various 
changes  of  the  Jewish  governors,  or  the  interruptions 
in  the  government  caused  by  heathen  conquerors, 
inflicted  calamities  and  desolations  upon  Jerusalem, 
and  upon  all  the  country  of  Judea,  almost  exceeding 
human  calculation.  Herod  had  made  his  way  to  the 
kingdom  through  much  blood,  he  established  himself 
in  his  kingdom  by  blood,  putting  to  death  the  friends 
of  Antig5nus,  all  the  counsellors  of  the  great  Sanhe- 
drim, except  Pollio,  called  Hillel,  and  Sameas,  called 
Shammai.  Both  had  encouraged  the  city  to  receive 
Herod,  because  they  considered  that  resistance  was 
vain.  Hillel  and  Shammai  were  great  teachers  of 
tradition  in  the  Jewish  schools. 

Herod  appointed  as  high-priest  an  obscure  man,  of 
the  house  of  Aaron,  educated  among  the  Jews  in 
Babylonia,  and,  therefore,  not  apparently  disposed  to 
be  in  opposition  to  Herod.  Marianne  had  a  Drother. 
Herself  and  her  mother,  being  Maccabees,  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  Herod  to  make  Marianne's 
brother,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  high-priest  in 
the  room  of  Ananelus.  Herod  complied.  However 
he  procured  the  death  of  the  young  high-priest.  In 
the  bath  the  young  men  pretendea  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  ducking  one  another.  The  yoimg  high- 
priest  was  drowned  in  this  pretended  amusement. 

Hyrcanus  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  hope  that 
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Herod,  who  had  married  the  granddaughter  of  Hjr- 
<»LiiiiJB,  and  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  former  acta 
d  kindnessy  would  secure  to  him  a  peaceful  old  age 
in  his  own  country.  Herod  dissembled.  He  received 
him  at  first  witii  respect.  He  found  a  pretence 
for  putting  him  to  death,  though  Hjralnus  was 
above  eighty  years  of  age,  lest,  being  of  the  family 
of  the  Maocal)ees,  he  should  be  restored  to  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Herod's  reign,  an  earth- 
quake, running  through  the  land  of  Judea,  buried 
tfiirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  ruins  of 
their  houses.  A  pestilence  followed  the  earthquake, 
the  pestQence  was  succeeded  by  a  famine.  Herod  was 
liberal  to  the  people,  but  failed  to  gain  their  sincere 
good-will  and  affection. 

The  battle  of  Aetium  may  be  considered  as  the  ter- 
mination of  ancient  history.  Mark  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  on  the  one  part,  and  Octavius  CsBsar  on  the 
other  part,  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Cleopatra's  groundless  fears  caused  her  to  fly.  Mark 
Antony's  total  want  of  presence  of  mind  caused  him 
to  follow  her.  The  remainder  of  Antony's  fleet  con- 
tinued the  contest  till  night  came  on.  The  sailors  of 
Octavius  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  their 
vessels.  After  Cleopatra's  death  Egypt  was  reduced 
to  a  province  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  governed  by 
a  prefect  sent  thither  from  Some.  The  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  dating  its  commencement  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  continued  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  3681  to  3974.  The  dedsive  battle  of  Aetium, 
which  terminates  ancient  history,  according  to 
Bollin,  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Giuf  of 
Ambrada,  near  to  the  city  of  Actiimi,  in  the  sight 
of  the  armies  of  both  the  contending  parties,  on 
the  second  of  September,  b.c.  31,  a.m.  3973.  Aetium 
was  a  city  of  Epirus,  a  country  between  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  After  the  battle  of 
Aetium,  Oetavitu  called  Ambrada,  NieopoUe — ^the  city 
of  victory. 

The  death  of  Antony  and  of  Cleopatra  may  be  con- 
sidered as  full  of  instruction.  Cleopatra  was  schooled 
in  deceit.  Antony  was  skilled  in  war,  and  knew  no 
restraint  of  passion  or  of  appetite.  After  the  battle 
of  Aetium,  lost  by  the  flight  of  Cleopatra,  and  by 
the  imaccountable  flight  of  Antony,  efforts  were 
made  by  Antony  to  defend  Alexandria.  Cleopatra 
was  intriguing  with  Octavius.  Her  perfidy  was 
made  known  to  Antony.  To  escape  from  his  rage 
she  retired  to  the  tombs  of  her  ancestors,  and  caused 
the  gates  of  the  enclosure  to  be  made  fast.  Antony 
believed  tiie  report  which  Cleopatra  had  caused  to 
reach  his  ears,  that  she  had  chosen  an  honourable 
death.  He  retired  to  his  chamber,  stripped  off  his 
armour,  and  ordered  his  slave  to  plunge  his  dagger 
into  his  breast.  The  faithful  creature  stabbed  hun- 
self ,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  Antony, 
in  imitation  of  his  slave,  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  or 
thrust  it  into  his  own  body,  and  fell  upon  the  floor, 
mingling  his  own  blood  with  the  blood  of  his  faith- 
ful Mave.  One  of  the  queen's  guards  arrived  and 
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informed  Antony  that  Cleopatra  was  alive.  Antony 
lifted  up  his  dying  eyes  toward  the  officer,  permitted 
his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and  caused  himftftlf  to  be 
carried  to  the  fort  in  which  Cleopatra  had  shut  her- 
self up. 

Cleopatra  and  her  two  women  appeared  at  a 
window.  They  threw  down  cords  which  were  fastened 
to  Antony,  and  thus,  bleeding,  and  lifting  up  his 
dying  eyes  toward  the  queen,  he  was  drawn  up  by 
the  queen  and  her  two  maids — encouraged  in  this 
act  of  wild  effort  by  the  cries  of  the  peo^e  who  wit- 
nessed the  tragic  scene.  Qeopatn  succeeded  in 
drawing  up  Antony.  She  laid  him  on  a  bed,  tore 
her  clothes,  beat  her  breasts,  wiped  the  blood  from 
his  wounds,  and  called  him  by  the  most  endearing 
names.  She  cut  off  his  hair  according  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  Pagans,  who  believed  that  relief  was 
thus  given  to  those  who  died  a  violent  death  by  their 
own  hands.  Antony,  distressed  by  Cleopatra's  grief, 
had  strength  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  say  that  he 
was  happy,  since  he  died  in  her  arms;  and  that  it 
was  no  dii^race  for  a  Boman  to  be  conquered  by 
Bomans.  He  advised  her  to  save  her  life  and  king- 
dom, if  she  could  do  so  with  honour:  to  beware  of  the 
traitors  in  her  own  court,  and  of  the  Bomana  in 
Caesar's  train,  and  that  she  should  put  confidence  in 
only  one,  Proculeius.  When  he  said  these  words, 
he  expired. 

PrtMnileius  arrived.  He  was  shocked  by  what  he 
heard;  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when  he  saw 
the  sword  of  Antony  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
its  master.  He  came  to  the  gates;  had  no  admission; 
conversed  with  the  queen,  who  asked  for  the  kingdom 
for  her  children.  Proculeius  had  orders  from  Octavius 
to  take  her  alive  if  possible.  Proculeius  retreated. 
GaJlus  conversed  with  Cleopatra.  Proculeius  and 
two  officers  entered  the  chamber  by  a  ladder  and  went 
down  to  the  gate  when  she  was  speaking  with  Qallus. 
''0!  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are  taken,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  her  two  maids.  Cleopatra  seized  her 
dagger,  but  Proculeius  prevented  her  from  stabbing 
herself  by  forcing  the  dagger  out  of  her  hands.  He 
shook  her  robes  fearing  that  she  had  concealed 
poison  in  them. 

Proculeius  and  Epaphroditus  were  commissioned 
by  Octavius  to  watch  Cleopatra.  She  understood 
that  Octavius  designed  to  carry  her  captive  to  Home, 
and  to  exhibit  her  to  the  people  in  nis  triumphal 
entry  into  Home.  Octavius  entered  Alexandria  with- 
out opposition,  leanine^  upon  the  philosopher  Arlus. 
He  told  to  the  people  that  he  pardoned  them  for 
three  reasons : — 

1.  On  account  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  the  founder 
of  their  dty. 

2.  Por  the  beauty  of  their  city. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  ArKus,  one  of  their  citizens.  He 
thought  highly  of  his  merit  and  knowledge. 

Proculeius,  without  difficulty,  obtained  permission 
from  Octavius  that  Cleopatra  might  bury  Antony. 
She  caused  his  body  to  be  embalmed  with  the  most 
costly  perfumes  of  the  east,  and  placed  it  amongst 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
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Octavius  did  not  visit  Cleopatra  in  the  first  days  of 
her  mourning.  When  he  thought  it  a  convenient 
time  he  asked  permission  to  sec  her,  concealing  his 
designs  under  the  appearance  of  great  respect  for  her 
majesty.  She  lay  upon  a  little  bed  in  a  very  simple 
and  neglected  manner.  She  had  upon  her  person 
only  a  single  tunic.  She  rose  to  receive  him.  She 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  her  hair  loose  and  disor- 
dered, her  coimtenance  wild  and  haggard,  her  voice 
faltering,  her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excessive 
weeping,  and  her  bosom  covered  with  wounds  and 
bruises. 

The  extraordinary  grace  and  dignity  of  her  person, 
the  natural  beauty  which  inspired  the  beholder  with 
reverence  and  love,  had  not  perished.  The  fire  still 
burned.  The  light  still  shone.  Though  almost  dying 
she  hoped  to  conquer.  Julius  Csesar  and  Mark  An- 
tony had  worshipped  at  her  altar.  Why  should  she 
despair  of  leading  captive  the  young,  the  victorious 
Octavius.  She  pointed  to  the  portraits  of  Julius 
Crosar  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  which 
she  received  Octavius.  She  took  from  her  bosom 
letters  from  Julius  Ctesar,  and  read  from  those  letters 
passages  of  kindness  and  love.  All  these  arts  could 
not  move  Octavius.  He  remained  cold  and  insensible, 
firmly  resolved  on  the  revenge  which  he  had  planned, 
to  exhibit  in  his  triumph  the  captive  queen  of  Egypt. 
He  had  further  in  his  mind  to  revenge  the  injury 
and  insult  done  to  his  sister  by  the  ch  irms  of  Cleo- 
patra, who  held  in  her  chains  Mark  Antony,  •  the 
husband  of  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Octavia. 
Cleopatra  defended  herself  against  the  accusations 
of  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treasurera,  who  accused 
her  of  the  guilt  of  concealing,  in  the  inventory  which 
she  presented  to  Octavius,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
her  treasures.  She  was  excited  by  his  baseness. 
She  rose  up,  ran  upon  him,  and  struck  him  repeat- 
edly in  the  face.  She  excused  the  concealment  by 
assuring  Octavius  that  she  intended  this  part  of  her 
treasures  as  presents,  when  she  went  to  Bome,  for 
his  sister,  Octavia,  and  for  his  wife,  Livia.  Octavius 
was  pleased  to  hear  from  Cleopatra  expressions  of 
her  intentions  to  visit  Rome.  She  might  have  the 
jewels.  He  would  treat  her  most  generously,  most 
magnificently,  beyond  anything  she  could  venture  to 
hope.  He  thought  he  had  deceived  her.  He  had 
deceived  himself. 

Cleopatra  full- well  knew  the  intentions  of  Octavius. 
She  would  not  endure  the  disgrace  he  meditated. 
She  Bent  to  him  asking  permission  to  pay  her  last 
duty  at  the  tomb  of  Antony.  Her  request  was 
granted.  She  came  to  the  tomb  of  Antony.  She 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  She  assured  Antony,  as  if 
he  were  present,  that  she  would  soon  give  to  him  a 
more  certain  proof  of  her  affection.  Having  made 
this  fatal  promise,  amid  sighs  and  tears,  she  caused 
the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers.  She  returned 
to  her  chamber.  She  went  into  the  bath.  She  came 
thence  to  table.  It  was  served  magnificently,  ac- 
cording to  her  order.  She  arose  from  table,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Octavius,  ordered  all  to  leave  the  room, 
except  her  two  womf»n,  /rrw  and  Charmian,  She  sat 
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down  on  a  couch,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs, 
which  a  peasant  had  brought  to  her.  She  placed  it 
by  her,  and  instantly  lay  down  as  if  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  It  was  the  sleep  of  death.  She  had  held 
her  arm  to  the  aspic  brought  to  her  by  the  peasant 
in  the  basket  of  figs,  and  had  provoked  it  to  sting  her. 
She  had  studied  the  easiest  method  of  death  by 
I>oi8on.  The  poison  found  its  way  to  the  heart.  She 
died  without  pain.  No  one  could  perceive  the 
death. 

The  guards  had  orders  not  to  let  any  thing  pass 
without  strict  examination.  The  disguised  peasant, 
one  of  the  queen's  faithful  servants,  did  his  duty.  Who 
could  suspect  a  basket  of  figs?  The  guards  allowed 
him  to  pass  without  suspicion.  A  young  Roman  of 
high  birth,  Dolahellnj  may  have  revealed  to  Cleo- 
patra the  intentions  of  Octavius.  Proculus  or  Pro- 
culeius  (his  name  is  spelled  in  both  ways),  may  have 
made  some  interest  with  one  of  the  women  in  attend- 
ance on  the  queen.  Suspicion  may  rest  on  both 
Romans. 

Octavius,  upon  the  receipt  of  Cleopatra's  letter, 
sent,  with  all  haste,  messengers  to  prevent  the  in- 
tentions of  the  queen.  They  arrived  too  late.  They 
came  into  the  chamber  only  to  witness  the  tragic 
scene  in  which  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  is 
terminated. 

On  a  gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  lay  the 
dead  Cleopatra.  Iras,  one  of  her  two  faithful 
women,  was  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress. 
Charmian,  the  other  female  attendant,  almost  breath- 
ing her  last  breath,  was  setting  the  diadem  on  the 
head  of  her  mistress.  ^'Alas!"  cried  one  of  the 
messengers,  **  was  this  well  done,  Chsirmian  ? " 
'*Yes,"  she  answered,  "it  is  well  done."  "Such 
a  death  becomes  a  glorious  queen,  descended 
from  a  race  of  illustrious  ancestors."  These  were 
the  last  words  of  this  faithful  servant.  She 
sank  down  in  death  at  the  feet  of  her  much- 
loved  mistress. 

Octavius,  when  he  entered  Alexandria,  put  to 
death  only  two  persons  of  particular  note  :  Antony's 
eldest  son  AntyUus,  and  Julius  Caesar's  son  Crosario. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  Cleopatra  must 
have  understood  the  disposition  of  Octavius  from  this 
act  of  cowardly  cruelty.  Their  tutors  betrayed  the 
youths  into  the  hands  of  Octavius.  They  did  not 
escape  unpunished. 

Cleopatra  died  when  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 
She  had  reigned  twenty-two  years  from  the  death  of 
her  father  Ptolemy  Auletes  (flute-player).  The 
brother  of  Cleopatra  was  Ptolemy  I)ionysius,  or 
Bacchus.  They  were  married.  This  Ptolemy  drove 
away  his  sister.  This  Ptolemy  refused  hospitality  to 
his  friend  Pompey,  and  caused  him  to  be  murdered. 
Julius  Caesar,  in  his  war  called  the  Alexandrian  war, 
was  successful  agednst  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  ^lile.  Julius  Caesar  made  Cleopatra 
queen  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Dionysius  was  the  thir- 
teenth Ptolemy.  He  had  been  made  prisoner  by 
Julius  Cfcsar.  He  made  his  escape.  He  raised  an 
army ;   was  defeated  by  Caesar ;    and,  in  his  flight, 
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-was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  B.C.  46.  Thus  was  his 
murder  of  Pompey  avenged.  Cleopatra  then  became 
sole  mistress  of  E^ypt.  Julius  CsBsar,  perceiving  that 
the  Egyptians  did  not  wish  to  be  governed  by  a 
woman,  obliged  Cleopatra  to  many  her  younger 


brother,  then  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  This 
may  be  dated  b.c.  45.  It  is  said  that  Cleopatra  could 
give  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  seven  different 
nations,  and  speak  their  various  languages  as  fluendy 
as  she  could  speak  her  own  language. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A. — 1.  Octaviua  assumed  the  name  of  Augustus ^  and  of 
JEmperor, — Agrippa  had  made  him  victorious.  Mecsenas 
had  been  first  in  the  cabinet.  Mecaenas,  perceiving 
the  revengeful  disposition  of  Augustus,  threw  a  paper 
to  him  as  he  sat  on  the  judgment  seat,  on  which 
paper  he  had  written  the  words,  **  Descend  from  the 
tribunal,  thou  butcher."  Octavius,  now  Augustus, 
obeyed  the  wise  command.  He  came  down  from  the 
tribunal  without  passing  sentence  of  death  on  the 
accused,  and  from  that  moment  reformed  his  cha- 
racter. So  that  if  Octavius  could  be  forgotten, 
Augustus  would  be  blameless. 

2.  Sylla  had  retired  from  the  dictatorship  ^  and  died  in 
peace,-— Z\i!ii\x%  Caesar  had  continued  in  office,  and  had 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  former  friends  whom  his 
station  converted  into  enemies.  Augustus  wished  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Sylla,  lest  he  should  meet 
with  the  fate  of  his  uncle,  Julius  Caesar.  Agrippa 
advised  as  Augustus  wished.  Mecaenas  opposed  botn, 
and  was  successful  in  his  advice.  Augustus  con- 
tinued to  act  as  the  pilot  on  board  the  good  ship  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

3.  Virgil  am  Horace y  through  the  intercession  of 
Mecsenas,  obtained  their  inheritances,  forfeited  by 
the  part  which  they  may  have  taken  in  the  revolu- 
tion. They  were  in  the  interests  of  Brutus  and 
Caspius.  All  learned  men,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Livy,  were  protected  by  Mecaenas.  Of  these  not  one 
was  more  grateful  than  Horace.  He  dedicated  to 
Mecaenas  :  (1)  his  Odes,  (2)  his  Epodes,  (3)  his  Satires, 
(4)  his  Epistles,  commencing  each  of  his  four  works 
with  a  suitable  address  to  Mecaenas : — 

1.  Mecsnai  atavis  edite  regibua 

O  !  et  pnesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum. — Odes.  Lib.  1.  Od.  1. 

Mec8Bn«s  sprung  from  ancestral  kings 

O  I  both  my  safeguard  and  agreeable  honour. 

2.  Ibis  Libumis  inter  alta  naviun^ 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  Omne  CsBsaris  perioulum 

Subire,  Mecfenas,  tuo  T — Epodes,  Carmen  L 

My  friend,  Mecaenas,  will  you  go  in  Libumian 
[ships] — (the  fleet  of  Octavius;  Libumus,  a  mountain 
of  Campania,  a  country  of  Italy,  of  which  Capua  was 


the  capital) — ^between  the  lofty  bulwarks  of  ships  (the 
fleet  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra),  prepared  to  undergo 
all  the  danger  of  Caesar  at  your  own  (danger — 
perlculo). 

8.  Qui  fit,  Mecaenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fora  objecerit  ilia 
Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  seqnentes  ? 

Sat.  Lib.  1  ;  St.  1. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  0  Mecaenas,  that  no  one 
lives  content  with  that  lot  (sorte),  which  lot  either 
reason  may  have  g^ven  or  chance  may  have  thrown 
to  him — (ut,  that) — he  praises  those  following  things 
(matters  of  business)  different  (from  what  he 
follows). 

4.  Prima  diote  mihi,  summa  dicende  Camoana, 
Spectatum  satis,  et  donatum  jam  rude  queris 
Mecaenas,  iterum  antique  me  includere  ludo  f 

£p.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  1. 
Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens. 

0  Mecaenas,  celebrated  by  me  in  my  flrst  muse 
(camena,  a  cantii  amaeno,  from  a  lovely  song — from 
a  song  of  the  muses,  the  name  Camenae  was  given  to 
them),  to  be  celebrated  in  my  last,  do  you  seek  to 
include  again  in  the  old  game,  me,  seen  sufficiently, 
and  already  gifted  with  the  rod  (of  freedom).  The 
age  is  not  the  same,  nor  the  mind.  I  have  thus 
translated  these  passages  which  prove  the  gratitude 
of  Horace  and  the  gentle  spirit  of  Mecaenas.  The 
"donatuinjam  rude  is  thus  explained  in  a  note  in 
Francises  Iiorace:  **  Donatum  ItudeJ*  The  Gladiators, 
in  learning  their  exercises,  played  with  wooden 
swords,  called  Kudes,  as  we  use  foils  in  fencing 
schools.  When  they  had  served  three  years  (in 
public)  they  received  their  dismission,  or  they  re- 
ceived it  for  any  uncommon  proof  of  courage.  Or 
for  any  uncommon  dexterity  tbey  were  sometimes 
immediately  dismissed  by  the  public,  and  afterwards 
wore  the  rudis  as  a  mark  of  their  freedom.  They 
could  not  a^ain  be  compelled  to  flght,  but  were 
usually  purchased  at  a  large  expense,  if  ever  they 
appeared  on  the  stage. 

Gladiators. — "  When  any  gladiator  was  wounded, 
the  people  exclaimed,  Habet  vel,  hoc  Iiabit:  He  has 
got  it.  The  gladiator  lowered  his  arms  as  a  sign  of 
his  being  vanquished;  but  his  fate  depended  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  wished  him  to 
be  saved,  pressed  down  their  thumbs;  if  to  be  slain, 
they  turned  up  their  thumbs  and  ordered  hiiu  to 
receive  the  sword,  which  gladiators  usually  submitted 
I  to  with  amazing  fortitude.     Sometimes  a  gladiator 
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was  rescued  by  the  entrance  of  the  emperor,  or  by 
the  will  of  the  editor." — Dr,  Adam. 

CXI. 

I  Bee  before  me  tbe  Gladiator  lie  ; 

He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low — 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 

From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  to  the  first  drops  of  a  thunder  shower :  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won. 

CXII. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  ; 

He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay — 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 

Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 

All  this  rush*d  with  his  blood — shall  he  expire, 

And  unavenged  ?  Arise  !  ye  Groths,  and  glut  your  ire  ! 

Byron.'^ChiUU  Jffarold,  Canto  IV. 

5.  The  genius  of  Horace  has  exerted  itself  in  two 
instances,  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  great  poetic  or 
historic  genius  must  record  the  events  of  this  world's 
inhabitants  or  these  events — ^remaining  unsung  and 
unrecorded — must  perish  in  perfect  oblivion. — Car- 
men ix.     JEpodi : — 

AD  M^CENATEM. 

"  Quando  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  dapes 

Yictore  Isetus  Caesare, 
Tecum  sub  alta,  sic  Jovi  gratum,  dome, 

Beate  Mecsenas  bibam, 
Sonanti  miztum  tibiis  carmen  lyra 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  Barbarum  ? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  quum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fugit,  ustis  navibus, 
Minatus  urbi  vincla,  qusB  detraxerat, 

Sends  amicus  perfidis. 
Bomanus,  eheu,  posteri  n^rabitis, 

Emandpatus  feminse, 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles,  et  Spadonibua 

Servire  Rugosis  potest  I 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria 

Sol  adspidt  canopium  1 
Ad  hue  f rementes  verterunt  bis  mille  eqnos. 

Galli,  canentes  CsBsarem  : 
Hostiliumque  navium  portu  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  dtte. 
lo  triumphe  !  tu  moraris  aureos 

CurruB,  et  intactas  bovee  ? 
lo  triumphe  I  nee  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem  : 
Neque  Af  ricanimi,  cui  super  Carthaginem 

Virtus  Sepulchrum  condidit. 
Terra  marique  victus  hoetis,  Punico 

Lugnbre  mutavit  sagum 
Ant  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretam  urbibui^ 

Ventis  iturus  non  sms  : 
Exerdtatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto  ; 

Ant  fertur  incerto  man. 
Capadores  affer  hue,  puer,  scyphos, 

Et  Chia  vina»  ant  Lesbia, 
Vel  quod  fluentem  nauseam  coeroeat, 

Metire  nobis  Cuecubum, 
Curam  metumque  Csesaris  rerom  juvat 
.    Duld  Lyeeo  solvere. 
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I  thus  translate  this  Epode : — 

When,  0  blessed  Mecsenas,  shall  I,  joyfid  in 
CsBsar  Victor,  drink  with  you  in  a  lofty  house,  thus 
agreeable  to  Jove,  Csecuban  wine  laid  up  for  festive 
entertainments,  the  lyre  sounding,  the  song  mingled 
with  the  pipes,  the  lyre,  the  Dorian,  the  pipes,  the 
Barbarian  (Phrygian)  ?  As  lately  (five  years  before), 
when  the  Neptunian  leader  (Sextus  Pompeius)  fled, 
driven  by  the  sea,  his  ships  left  by  him  being  burned 
(by  Augustus),  having  threatened  to  the  city  those 
chains  which  he,  a  friend  to  perfidious  slaves,  had 
taken  off  (from  those  slaves).  A  Boman,  alas!  Pos- 
terity, ye  will  deny  it;  enslaved  to  a  woman,  a  soldier 
carries  a  pallisade,  and  is  able  to  serve  wrinkled 
eunuchs !  and,  amidst  military  standards,  the  sim  be- 
holds a  base  canopy.  Indignant  at  this  (frementes 
ad  hoc),  the  Gauls  turned  (to  CflBsar)  twice  one  thou- 
sand horses,  canentes  Csesarem,  celebrating  (wishing 
health  and  prosperity  and  success  to)  Csesar.  And 
the  swift  stems  of  the  hostile  ships  lie  hidden  in  a  port 
on  the  left  (Antony  must  sail  to  the  left,  Italy  must 
be  on  his  right  hand).  lo !  triumphe !  You  delay  the 
gilded  chariots  and  the  untouched  heifers  (boves, 
fem.)  lo!  triumphe!  You  have  not  carried  back 
from  the  Jugurthine  war  an  equal  leader  (1.  Me- 
tellus;  2.  Caius  Marius):  nor  Africanus  (Scipio),  to 
whom  virtue  built  a  sepulchre  over  Carthage.  The 
enemy,  conquered  by  land  and  sea,  took  in  exchange 
for  the  punic  (purple  veste,  garment),  the  mournful 
doak  (segum).  Or  he  about  to  go  with  winds,  not 
his  own  (suis,  i.e.  not  favourable),  to  Crete,  noble  by  a 
hundred  cities :  or  seeks  the  syrtes  exercised  by  Notus 
fthe  stmth  wind;  syn^  any  wind;  syrtes,  quicksands) ,  or  is 
borne  on  the  uncertain  sea.  Bring  hither,  boy,  more 
capa^ous  cups  and  chian  wines  of  Lesbian,  or  what 
may  restrain  the  fluent  nausea;  measure  to  us  Csecu- 
ban  wine.  It  is  delightful  to  dismiss  (or  loose)  by 
sweet  Lyaean  wine  the  care  and  fear  of  Csesar's 
affairs  (or  interests). 

Wines. 

1.  Chian,  from  Chios,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea. 

2.  Lesbian,  from  Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  JSgean  Sea. 

8.  Ccecnban,  from  Coecubum,  a  town  in  Campania,  in  Italy. 
4.  Lysean,  from  Lysus,  Bacchus.    ( Aci'Ctv,  solvere — wine  fw« 

from  care.) 

6.  Falemian,  from  Falemos,  a  fertile  mountain  and  plain  of 
Campania,  in  Italy. 

The  epodes  are  all  scanned  in  the  same  way.  It 
may  save  trouble  to  describe  the  way  or  manner: — 

Feet.  Mabbs. 

1.  Spondee  consists  of  two  long  syllables,  as  Omnea.      long  - 

2.  Pyrrhic,  two  short  syllables,  as  pttSr.  short^ 

3.  Choree  or  Trochee,  one  long  and  one  short,  as  SrmtL 

4.  Iambus,  one  short  and  one  long,  as  bdnSs. 

5.  Dactyl,  one  long  and  two  short,  as  cdrpfiriL 

6.  A  Bacchic,  one  short  and  two  long,  as  dOlOrSs. 

The  metre  of  this  epode  is  twofold.  The  first  two 
lines  of  the  first  epode  are  examples  for  the  scansion 
of  all  the  epodes : — 


1.  Iambic  Trimeter  Acatalectic: 

Son  I     I      ISorll      I     I  Son 
Ibis     Lihnr   nis  in    tor  al    ta  na 


I 

Tium 


Six  feet 
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I 

cula. 


Four  feet. 


2.  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic: 

Sorl  I      I      I  S  orl 
Ami  I  ce  pro  |  pugna  . 

1.  Iambic  Trimeter  consists  of  six  feet. 

2.  Iambic  Dimeter  consists  of  four  feet. 
8.  AcatalectiCy  not  wanting  a  syllable. 

4.  Acephalous,  wanting  a  syllable  at  the  beginning. 

5.  Catalectic,  wanting  a  syllable  at  the  end 

t$.  Hypercatalectic,  having  a  syllable  too  many. 

7.  Brachy  catalectic,  wanting  an  entire  foot. 

8.  Ceanra,  the  last  syllable  of  a  preceding  word  cut  off. 


AD  SODALES. 

**  tfxmo  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  Ubero 
Pulsanda  tellus :  nunc  Saliaribus 
Omare  palvinar  deorum 

Tempus  est  dapibus,  Sodales. 

"  Antebac  nef as  depromere  Gcecubum 
Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
Regina  dementes  ruinas 
Fonua  et  Imperio  parabat 

**  Contaminate  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens 
Bperare  fortundque  dulci 
Ebria.     Sed  minuit  furorem, 

**  Yix  una  Sospes  navis  ab  ignibus  : 
Mentemque  lymphatum  Mareotico 
Redegit  in  veros  timores 
Cesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 

**  Kemis  adurgens  :  accipater  velut 
Molles  Columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 
Haemoniffi  ;  duret  ut  catenis 

*'  Fatale  moiistrum  ;  qua  generoeius 
Perire  qusBrens,  nee  muliebriter 
Expavit  enseiD,  nee  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  eras  ; 

**  Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam 
Vultu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpenten,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenuni. 

**  Deliberata  morte  f  erocior  : 
Ssvis  Libumis  scilicit  invidena 
Privata  dednci  superbo 

Nou  humilifl  mulier  triunipho.** 

Odf)i.  Lib.  1,  0'/.  37. 

I  thus  translate  this  ode : — 

Now  we  must  drink,  now  we  must  beat  the  earth 
with  a  free  foot ;  now  was  (erat)  the  time  to  adorn  the 
temple  {pulvinar — a  cushion  used  by  the  worshippers. 
It  means  the  temple  itself)  of  the  gods  with  liberal 
feasts.  ^Saliaribus  dapibus.  The  Salu  were  priests  of 
Mars.  They  were  always  invited  to  the  feasts  of  thejimi 
(yrder  ;  hence  the  most  sumptuous  feasts  were  named  from 
the  Salu.  The  feasts  were  given  in  honour  of  the  gods^ 
who  were  supposed  to  be  present  and  to  partake  of  the  good 
things  provided.  It  is  easy  to  imagifie  how  the  heathen^ 
when  converted  to  Christianity,  carried  all  these  habits  of 
life  into  the  new  religion  which  they  had  embraced.  This 
will  explain  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  in  their  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  The  apostle  Paul  correcti^ 
their  error.  They  saw  not  the  representative  fiature  oj 
the  Eucharist.  It  represented  the  communion  of  the  body ; 
it  represented  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  They 
discerned  not  this  representation  of  the  sacrifised  bod^j  of 


the  Saviour y  and  made  no  difference  between  the  Eucharist 
and  a  feast  in  the  idols'  temple.  J 

Before  this  it  was  unlawful  to  bring  forth  from 
ancestral  cellars  Ccecuban  wine,  whilst  the  queen  was 
preparing  mad  ruins  for  the  capitol,  and  death  for  the 
empire  fa  poetic  licence — Cleopatra  designed  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria) ,  with  her  herd  of 
men,  base  by  contaminated  disease,  impotent  to 
hope  for  anything,  and  drunk  by  sweet  fortune. 
But  scarcely  one  ship,  safe  from  the  fires,  lessened 
her  fury;  and  Osesar  reduced  to  real  terrors  her  mind, 
mad  flymphatam — who  ever  saw  a  sea  nymph,  who 
feared  the  sea  afterwards  J  with  Mareotic  wine  (Mareo- 
tis,  a  lake  in  Egypt,  near  to  Alexandria,  famous  for 
the  vinej,  urging  with  oars  her  flying  from  Italy, 
as  the  hawk  (urges)  the  tender  doves,  as  the  swift 
huntsman  (urges)  the  hare  in  the  plains  of  the  snowy 
Hsemonia  fa  country  of  Greece,  called  from  ^mon, 
or  JTitmon,  or  ^mus.  Aehilles  was  called  ^monius 
because  lie  was  born  there.  Sarnon  is  the  name  of 
a  mountain  which  separates  Thrace  from  Thessaly.  It 
received  its  name  from  Hamus,  son  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  who  was  changed  into  the  mountain  for  aspir- 
ing to  divine  honours),  that  he  might  give  to  chains 
the  fatal  monster,  who,  seeking  to  perish  more 
nobly,  neither  in  an  effeminate  manner  (muliebriter) 
has  feared  the  sword  fProculeius  forced  the  dagger 
from  her),  nor  has  she  procured  f reparavit  for  para- 
vit)  with  her  swift  fleet,  latent  shores.  6he  dared 
both  to  behold  with  serene  countenance  her  palace 
Ijdng  fin  affliction),  and  to  handle  revengeful  f  asperas) 
serpents  that  she  might  suck  in  her  body  the  morted 
f atrum)  poison. 

More  ferocious  in  deliberated  death  fshe  had 
studied  the  easiest  mode  of  dying),  to  wit,  envying  the 
savage  Libumians  f small  ships  were  used  by  the  savage 
Libumian  pirates — lAbumia  in  Illiricum — Libumus,  a 
mountain  in  Campania.  The  ships  of  Augustus  are  in- 
tended), that  she — no  humble  woman — should  be 
brought  down — a  private  woman — ^in  a  proud  triumph. 


The  metre  of  this  ode  is  Horace's  favourite  metre, 
and  is  found  in  thirty-seven  odes.   It  consists  of  two 

great  Alcaics,   one   small  Alcaic,  and  one  Iambic 
imeter  Hypercatalectic. 

The  first  two  verses  are  the  Great  Alcaic. — S.  or  I.I.  Csbs.  D.D. 

The  third  verse  is  the  Iambic  Dimeter  Hypercatalectic. — S.  or 
I.I.S.I.  Ces. 

The  fourth  verse  is  the  Small  Alcaic — D.D.  Ch.  Ch.  It  com- 
mences as  the  Great  Alcaic  ends,  with  D.D.     Two  dactyls. 

Nnncest  I  biben  I  dum  I  nunc  pede  I  liberol  )  mv    r«      j.  ai    • 
PulMui  I  d>  tel  I  ins  I  nunc  sali T aribuB.         j  ^*  *'""*  ^"^"^ 

Om.lrepnllvinarlDeolrnn.1      '^]^;^^^^ 

Tempus  e  |  rat  dapi  |  bus  So  |  dales.    |  The  Small  Alcaic. 

I  refer  to  a  prosody  published  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Harding,  A.M.,  a.d.  1819.  He  uses  the  word  Choree, 
which  is  the  same  as  Trochee,  i"^- *hort  j^^^  John 
Walker,  once  Fellow  of  the  Dublin  University,  pub- 
lished a  full  and  plain  account  of  the  Horatian  motrcs- 
The  school  is  the  place  in  which  these  difficulties  should 
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be  overcome.  The  grammars,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  do  not  contain  full  and  plain  accounts  of  the 
metres,  peculiar  to  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
poets,  are  not  complete. 


1.  This  ode  and  the  epode  show  the  genius  of 
Horace,  to  which  all  succeeding  generations  of 
learned  men  have  done  homage.  I  do  not  desire  to 
undervalue  the  merits  of  Horace,  or  of  any  compo- 
sition from  the  old  heathen  world.  My  design  is  to 
exalt  the  estimation  of  the  great  men  who  cultivated 
language  as  the  conveyancer  of  thought,  and  adorned 
the  vehicle  without  obscuring  the  material  carried. 
Some  have  designed  to  conceal,  not  convey,  the 
thoughts  of  the  speaker  or  of  the  writer.  The 
praise  of  the  genius  of  the  heathen  writers  has  been 
given  by  some  to  the  evident  undervaluing  of  the 
compositions  found  in  the  BihU.  The  closing  scene 
of  ancient  history  is  celebrated  by  Horace  in  his  very 
beautiful  epode  to  Mecsenas,  and  in  his  equally 
beautiful  ode  to  his  companions. 

I  now  open  my  Bible.  Can  it  supply  me  with  any- 
thing in  composition  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
beautiful  compositions  of  Horace  ?  I  find  the  song 
composed  by  Moses  when  he  had  secured  the  passage 
of  his  people  through  the  dry  path  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  when  he  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
pursuing  Pharaoh  and  his  host — a  composition  far  in 
advance  of  even  the  refined  poetry  of  Horace,  though 
Moses  wrote  his  song  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  years 
(1460)  before  the  battle  of  Actium. — Uxodus  xv.  1-19. 

I  open  my  BihU  and  I  find,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Jtidges^  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  : 
a  song,  as  a  composition,  far  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
quisite elegance,  of  the  polite  eloquence,  or  of  the 
elegant  poUteness  of  the  gifted  Horace.  Deborah 
composed  that  song  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  (1260) 
years  at  least  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  She 
determined  to  leave  a  lasting  memorial  of  her  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  victory  which  she  and  Barak  had 
obtained  over  the  great  and  well-armed  forces  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  Sisera  was  the  general  of 
Jabin's  army.  By  the  expression  in  the  song,  *'  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  a^inst  Sisera,"  is 
described  the  fact,  that  a  high  wmd,  and  hail,  and 
rain  prevailed  during  the  battie.  The  storm  raged 
in  the  faces  of  the  Canaanites,  and  thus  threw  them 
into  confusion,  and  caused  a  panic  amongst  them; 
whilst  the  storm  raged  in  the  backs  of  the  Israelites, 
who  preserved  their  order  and  must  have  caused  great 
destruction  to  their  enemies. 

The  perfidious  cruelty  of  Jael,  though  praised  by 
Deborah  (Ac/SjSiopo)  in  the  fury  of  her  success  and  of 
her  rejoicing,  cannot  be  considered  carefully  without 
feelings  of  utter  disgust. 

Ehud,  the  judge,  is  not  more  to  be  detested  for  his 
mean  and  cowardly  murder  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab. 

David's  conduct,  in  procuring  the  murder  of  Uriah, 
the  Hittite,  is  in  the  list  of  acts  worthy  of  condem- 
nation from  generation  to  veneration. 

B.— 1.  Mm-odthc  Great  felt  the  difflcfilty  of  hupoiitum. 
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— His  friend,  Mark  Antony,  was  no  more.  Cleopatra 
had  simk  into  the  tomb.  Octavius,  now  Augustus 
Ceesar,  had  destroyed  the  power  of  Egypt,  of  Cleo- 
patra, and  of  Mark  Antony,  and  was  undisputed 
emperor  of  the  civilized  world.  Herod  was  in  fear 
of  loss.  He  determined  to  tiy  what  he  could  gain 
by  timely  submission  to  Augustus.  He  met  Augustus 
at  Bhodes,  laid  aside  his  diadem,  and  addressed 
Augustus  in  an  open  and  undisguised  confession  of 
his  great  friendship  for  Mark  Antony,  and  of  his 
regret  that  Mark  Antony  had  not  followed  the  advice 
which  he  (Herod)  had  given  to  him :  "To  separate 
himself  from  Cleopatra,  and  to  be  reconciled  to 
Augustus."  If  Aug^tus  would  restore  to  him 
(Herod)  the  crown  which  Mark  Antony  had  given  to 
him,  he  would  serve  Augustus  as  faithfully  as  he  had 
served  Mark  Antony.  Augustus  was  favourably  im- 
pressed by  this  plain  statement  of  Herod.  Herod's 
presents  to  Augustus  and  to  his  friends  confirmed  the 
first  favourable  imj^ressions.  Augustus  gave  back 
to  Herod  the  crown  which  Mark  Antony  had  bestowed, 
and  the  Boman  Senate  ratified  this  arrangement  made 
by  Augustus.  Herod  was  reinstated  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Judea.  Augustus  ^even  to  SerotPe  death) 
was  the  friend  and  protector  of  Herod.  Herod  died 
A.D.  2.     Augustus  died  a.d.  14. 

2.  Herod  had  many  wives  and  many  children. 
His  favourite  wife  was  Mariamne.  Her  mother  lived 
in  Jerusalem.  Both  mother  and  daughter  had  two 
great  enemies  in  the  mother  and  sister  of  Herod. 
His  sister  Salome  knew  how  to  work  upon  the  jealous 
disposition  of  Herod.  He  had  given  secret  orders 
some  years  before,  when  he  was  leaving  home  to 
meet  Mark  Antony,  that  if  he  did  not  return 
alive,  both  Alexandra  and  Mariamne  were  to  be  put 
to  death.  This  secret  order  was  made  known  to 
Mariamne  and  Alexandra  her  mother.  The  insult 
could  not  be  forgiven.  No  cordiality  could  exist  in 
the  minds  of  the  mother  and  her  daughter  towards 
Herod,  whose  jealousy  had  caused  him  to  determine 
upon  the  deaths  of  both  in  the  event  of  his  own  death. 
Salome  was  successful  in  her  schemes,  and  Herod  put 
to  death  Mariamne  on  a  false  accusation  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  him ;  and  soon  after  he  caused  her  mother 
Alexandra  to  be  executed  for  a  real  plot  against 
his  life.  But  love  cannot  be  put  to  death  together 
with  its  object  whom  jealousy  has  hurried  to  an  un- 
timely grave.  Herod  had  gratified  the  false  sug- 
gestions of  his  unfounded  jealousy,  but  he  had  not 
killed  the  love  which  the  murdered  Mariamne  had 
created  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  Where  is  she  ?  The 
murderer's  conscience  upbraided  him  for  his  unnatural 
and  ill-timed  villainy.  Herod  must  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  wretched  life  in  perpetual  upbraidings  of  him- 
self for  murder,  most  foul,  most  unnatural,  and  in 
groundless  and  real  suspicions  that  his  own  life  may 
be  taken  away  by  some  less  groundless  accusation 
than  that  which  he  allowed  to  deprive  of  life  the 
ever-loved  and  never-to-be-forgotten  Mariamne. 
What  was  his  future  career?  The  Ufe  of  a  man 
driven  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice  by  the  ever- 
goading  stings  of  a  guilty  and  accusing  conscience. 
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He  honoured  some.  He  put  whom  his  caprice 
suggested  into  the  high-pnesthood.  He  turned 
them  out  of  office  when  the  humour  seized  him.  He 
innovated  (not  Bhwly,  as  Lord  Bacon  advises  J  in  the 
laws,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  Jews.  He  intro- 
duced Boman  customs  to  please  Augustus.  Wrestlers, 
combats  of  wild  beasts  and  criminals,  and  all  the- 
atrical spectacles,  were  introduced  to  the  nation, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Jews,  to  the  pleasing  of 
Augustus,  and  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the  Jews.  He 
buut  towers  in  and  around  Jerusalem.  He  built 
temples  in  many  cities  and  dedicated  them  to  Csesar. 
"Praeseus  Divus  habebitur."  Augustus'  p'resent 
shall  be  held  (in  esteem — or  treated)  as  a  Divus  or 
Deus,  or  God.  (' *Pr»8ens  Divus  habibitur  Augustus." 
— Hot,  Odes,  Lib.  iii.  6.  2.) 

This  is  heathenism.  N'ebuchadnezzar  in  Judea. 
The  Jews  very  naturally  hated  Herod.  He  remitted 
portions  of  tajces.  He  did  many  kind  and  benevolent 
actions  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  good- will  of 
the  people.  He  faued.  They  hated  ^e  Idumean, 
the  heathenising  ruler,  the  murderer  of  the  beautiful 
Mariamne,  the  hist  of  the  Maccabees. 

His  inventive  genius  at  last  hit  on  an  expedient. 
He  had  aimed  frequently,  but  missed  the  mark.  He 
now  aimed  and  felt  assured  that  his  aim  would  prove 
a  hit.  Such  is  the  wretched  life  between  aims  and 
hits  of  him  who  (in  certain  times)  wears  a  crown. 
He  proposed  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It 
had  stood  during  a  period  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years  since  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 
It  had  been  injured,  broken,  and  repaired.  He 
promised  to  restore  it  with  more  than  its  ancient 
magnificence  and  gloiy. 

3.  He  provided  all  materials  necessary  to  build  the 
new  Temple,  at  vast  expense,  in  two  years.  He  was 
thus,  at  an  enormous  outlay  from  his  own  resources, 
prepared  to  engage  in  his  proposed  undertaking. 
He  employed,  during  these  two  years,  ten  thousand 
artificers,  one  thousand  wagons,  and  one  thousand 
priests  for  direction.  The  people  consented.  Herod 
commenced  to  work.  The  Temple  was  built  of  large 
stones,  each  twenty-five  cubits  long,  twelve  cubits 
broad,  and  eight  cubits  in  thickness,  to  which  our 
Lord's  disciples  directed  his  attention. — Mark  xii. 
1-2.  The  Sanctuary,  meaning  the  Holy  and  the. 
Most  Holy,  properly  called  the  Temple,  were  finished 
in  a  year  and  a  half.  So  that  the  people  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  divine  worsnip  in  uie  new 
builmng ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  Herod 
completed  the  building  of  the  walls,  the  galleries, 
the  pillars,  and  the  courts,  according  to  the  proposed 
plan. 

4.  The  Temple  is  said  to  have  been  forty  and  six 
years  in  building.  Ino,  ii.  20.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  was  commenced  f orhr  and  six  years  before 
that  passover  at  which  our  Saviour,  being  nearly 
thirty-one  years  old,  was  present  at  Jerusalem.  The 
great  plan  or  design  was  built  in  nine  years  and  a 
naif;  still  Herod  and  his  successors  were  always 
building  outworks  round  it,  and  adding  new  orna- 
ments to  it,  at  the  very  time  meutionea  {^Marli  xii. 


1-2),  and  long  afterwards.  It  was  finished  and 
dedicated  on  the  same  day,  the  anniversaiy  of  Herod's 
accession  to  the  crown.  Countless  saicrifices  and 
universal  rejoicing  did  honour  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  ana  to  the  anniversary  of  Herod's  accession 
to  the  crown  of  Judea.  This  Tstnple  was  called  ths 
Second  Temple,  It  was  repaired,  not  rehuilt.  The 
Temple  was  not  destroyed,  as  the  first  Temple  had  been 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  After  all,  it  was  a 
new  Temple,  It  was  rebuilt.  All  the  materials  for  the 
building  were  new.     There  was  no  patch-work. 

5.  Herod  obtained  for  the  Jews,  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  a  new  grant  of  Hberiy  and  privilege,  with 
permission  to  live  in  other  countries  according  to 
their  own  laws  and  religion,  granted  to  them  before 
by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  by  the  Bomans. 

The  sons  of  Mariamne,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander, 
educated  in  Home,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  youth,  did  not  conceal  but  did  frequently 
express  their  resentment  for  the  death  of  their  mother. 
Salome  marked  them  for  her  prey.  She  insinuated, 
intrigued,  for  many  years  against  the  two  sons  of  the 
muraered  Mariamne.  The  other  side  counter-plotted. 
Herod,  in  his  old  age,  was  the  victim  of  continual 
suspicions,  fears,  and  uneasiness.  Salome  was 
victorious.  Herod  ordered  the  execution  of  his  two 
sons,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  the  children  of  his 
beloved  Mariamne,  and  obtained  the  consent  of 
Augustus  to  this  most  cruel  and  bloody  outrage  on 
the  feelings  of  human  nature,  however  degraded  that 
nature  may  be. 

Augustus,  on  this  occcwion,  was  guilty  of  making 
a  pun.  The  Ghreek  word  iJo-  (huse)  means  pig.  The 
Greek  word  vtocr  (wheeos)  means  son.  There  is  a 
similarity  in  sound,  but  a  contradiction  in  sense. 
Augustus  said,  ''  I  would  rather  be  Herod's  ur  than 
his  viocr — ^his  pig  than  his  son."  Herod  would  not 
kill  his  pig.     He  did  kill  his  sons. 

6.  ^tpaoToa-, — ^Augustus  Caesar  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  means  necessair  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his 
empire.  He  issued  a  decree  for  the  taxing  of  all  the 
countries  in  his  empire.  The  land  of  Judea  was 
included.  **  This  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  Such  is  the 
translation  in  our  authorised  version.  It  is  not 
correct.  Caius  Sidpicius  Quirlnus  was  not  governor  of 
Syria  at  that  time,  nor  was  he  governor  of  Syria  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards,  that  is,  till  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  A&rrj  tj 
airoypa^  irputrri  kykvtro  i^yc/tovevovroo*  TTfcr  ^vplacr 
Kvpvjviov. — I/uke  ii.  2.  This  first  taxing  was  made 
by  Cyrenius  or  Quirinus,  who  governed  Syria  ften  or 
twelve  years  afterwards,  hut  was  not  governor  when  he 
was  making  the  taxing  J, 

7.  The  Bomans  were  now  masters  of  all  the  known 
world.  The  Temple  of  Janus  was  shut  in  token  of 
peace.  This  Temple  was  always  open  in  time  of 
war.  The  city  of  Rome  was  founded  by  Komidus 
and  HemuB,  B.C.  700,  and  this  Temple  had  been 
closed  only  three  times  during  these  seven  hundred 
years.  First,  by  Numa.  Second,  by  the  Consuls, 
Marcus  AttUius  and  Titus  Manlius,  in  the  Carthagenian 
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'J'li<5  jirophetHmay  not  liave  understood,  nay,  did  not 
undorstand,  many  of  their  own  predictions.     That 
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does  not  invalidate  those  predictions,  nor  the  evidence 
given  in  attestation  of  their  divine  commission,  and  of 
5ie  revelation  of  the  mind  of  Gk)d  to  man. 

11.  Herod  felt  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  appointed,  as  his  successor  in  the  government, 
Antipater,  his  eldest  son  by  Doris,  one  of  his  wives 
before  he  had  married  Mariamne.  Antipater  was 
not  guiltless  in  the  matter  of  the  murder  of  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Alexander.  Antipater  longed  for  the 
crown.  He  conspired  to  poison  his  father  Herod. 
The  accusation  was  proved.  Herod  passed  sentence 
of  death.  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence.  Herod 
put  to  death  Antipater,  the  third  son  whom  he  had 
sacrifised  to  his  jealousy.  Herod  was  now  in  his 
seventieth  year.  Five  days  after  the  execution  of  his 
son  Antipater,  Herod  himself  died  by  a  dreadful  com- 
plication of  disorders.  A  slow  fever  consumed  him. 
An  idcer  in  his  bowels  and  lower  parts  bred  worms 
and  lice.  He  died  in  this  miserable  condition  of  body, 
surpassed  by  only  the  still  more  wretched  state  of  lus 
mind.  GFod  smote  him.  Herod  died  as  a  warning 
from  Gk>d  that  men  may  flee  from  a  similar  condem- 
nation. 

12.  Herod  died  impenitent.  The  vanity  of  the 
tyrant  was  manifested  in  the  last  orders  given  by 
hiTTi  to  his  sister  Salome.  Herod  wished  to  have 
tears  shed  at  his  funeral.  He  knew  full  well  that 
his  subjects  would  shed  no  tears  of  real  sorrow  at  his 
ftmeral.  He  determined  that  they  should  weep  in 
earnest,  and  that  he  must  be  buried  amid  unfeigned 
lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe.  He  siunmoned 
all  the  chief  Jews  over  the  whole  kingdom,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  appear  at  Jericho,  where  he  then  lay. 
He  shut  them  up,  prisoners,  in  the  circus,  or  public 
place  of  shows.  He  entreated  his  sister  Salome  and  her 
husband  to  send  soldiers  into  the  circus,  as  soon  as  he 
was  dead,  and  to  put  to  death  all  these  great  men  of  the 
Jews  :  **  For  this,"  said  he,  **  will  provide  mourners 
for  my  funeral  all  the  land  over." 

Salome  had  taken  an  oath  to  Herod  that  she  would 
execute  his  murderous  design.  She  had  the  virtue  to 
break  her  oath.  She  released  the  prisoners,  and 
suffered  them  to  return  in  safety  to  their  homes  as 
soon  as  her  brother  died.  So  ends  the  tragic  history  of 
Herod  the  Great, 

13.  The  reference  to  Itachel  by  St.  Matthew  is 
highly  poetic  and  tender.  We  learn  the  circum- 
stances of  Rachel's  death — Gen.  xxxv.  16-20.  In 
verses  19-20  are  the  words,  **  Rachel  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem; 
and  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave,  which  is  the 
pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day."  In  Jeremiah 
xxxi.  15  are  the  words,  **Thu8  saith  the  Lord,  a  voice 
was  heard  in  Ramah  (a  city  of  Benjamin,  near  to 
Ephraim),  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping.  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for 
her  clmdren,  because  they  were  not."  These  words 
of  Jeremiah  may  have  been  spoken  or  written  origi- 
nally concerning  the  ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity 
by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  They  have  a  certain 
reference  to  the  miseries  endured  by  the  Jews  in  the 
various  invasions  by  Nebuchadnezzar.     St.  Matthew 


applies  them  to  the  miseries  caused  by  the  cruel 
massacre  of  the  innocents  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rachel's  tomb,  by  the  command  of  Herod  the  Great. 
As  if ,  in  poetic  fancy,  Rachel  wept  in  her  grave 
as  she  saw  the  murder  and  heard  the  cries  of  the 
dying  infants,  and  the  lamentations  of  their  bereaved 
mothers. 

A  similar  poetic  imagery  is  found  in  Isaiah  xiv.  The 
prophecy  is  against  the  Babylonian  Empire,  raised  to 
its  highest  glory  by  the  genius  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  date  is  b.o.  712,  or  about  176  years  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  by  Cyrus.  *  *  Hell 
(6  aSi/o-  KanaBev)  from  beneath  (the  grave  or  burial 
place  of  the  ancestors  of  Nebuchadnezzar)  is  moved 
to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead 
for  thee,  even  aU  the  chief  ones  of  the  eartn ;  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations."  They  are  thus  raised  up  to  meet  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  to  upbraid  him  on  account  of  his 
death :  they  are  next  described  as  asking  the  remains  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  "Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ? 
Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?"  "How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!  How 
art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  who  didst  weaken 
the  nations." 

14.  Heroics  family ,  his  descendants  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  of  Judea. 

(a.)  Herod  had  nine  wives ,  or  eleven  wives ^  and  of  his 
offspring  we  are  concerned  with  those  only  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

fh.)  1.  Archel&us,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judea  and  Samaria. — Matt,  ii.  22. 

fe.)  2.  Herod  Antipas,  Tetrarch  or  Governor  of 
Galilee.  He  beheaded  John  the  Baptist. — Matt,  xiv. 
1-12. 

fd,J  8.  Philip^  Governor  of  Itnroea  andTrachonetia. 
— Luke  iii.  1. 

fe,J  4.  Herod  PhiUpj  who  married  his  niece.  Hero- 
dias,  and  had  a  daughter  by  her  called  Salome,  who 
danced  well.  But  Herodias  afterwards  left  him,  and 
married  Herod  Antipas,  his  brother.  For  this  John 
the  Baptist  reproved  Herod  Antipas. 

fd.J  5.  This  Herodias  was  daughter  of  Herod's 
son  Aristobulus  (whom  Herod  put  to  death),  and  was 
sister  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who  slew  the  apostle  James. 
— Acts  xii.  1-2. 

fe,J  6.  This  Herod  Agrippa  was  the  father  of  the 
Herod  Agrippa  the  Second,  before  whom  Paul  was 
permitted  to  speak  for  himself. — Acts  xxv.  xxvi. 

ff.J  7.  His  two  sisters  were  DrusiUa,  who  married 
FeHx,  the  governor  of  Judea,  Acts  xxiv.  24;  and 
Bemice,  who  accompanied  her  brother  Agrippa  to 
hear  Paul  plead.  Bemice  won  the  heart  of  Titus, 
the  Roman  Emperor.  He  intended  to  many  her, 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  prevented  the  mar- 
riage. Titus  was  obliged  to  send  her  away  from 
Rome.  The  morality  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  was 
fallen  very  low. 

fg.J  8.  "The  word  Tetrarch  properly  signifies  a 
person  who  rules  over  the  fourth  part  of  a  country. 
!out  it  is  taken  in  a  more  general  sense  by  the  Jewish 
writers,  meaning  sometimes  a  governor  simply,  or  a 
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king :  ver.  9 :  ^ And  the  king  was  sorrg^  (6j3ao-iXeu(r). 
The  estates  of  Herod  the  Great  were  not,  at  his  death, 
divided  into  four  tetrachies,  but  only  into  three.  One 
was  given  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  to  Archelaus, 
the  second  to  Herod  Antipas,  the  third  to  Philip,  all 
three  sons  of  Herod  the  Great." — Br.  A.  Clarke. 

(h.)  9.  Archelaus  had  his  father's  will  (which  was 
in  his  favour)  confirmed  by  Augustus.  He  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  given  to  him  by 
Augustus,  who  promised  to  give  to  him  the  title  of 
king  if  his  future  conduct  proved  worthy.  Archelaus 
deprived  Joazar  of  the  high-priesthood,  and  gave  it 
to  his  brother,  Eleazar.  His  government  of  Judea 
was  violent.  Augustus  banished  Archelaus  to  Yienne, 
in  G^ul,  where  he  died.  He  reigned  in  Judea  seven 
years,  or,  according  to  some,  between  nine  and  ten 
years.  The  result  of  the  government  of  Archelaus 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Eoman  governor  or  pro- 
curator to  the  province  of  Judea.  The  taxes  were 
paid  to  the  Koman  Emperor,  and  were  gathered  by 
officers  called  publicans.  ''  From  amongst  thy 
brethren  shalt  thou  set  a  king  over  thee." — Beut. 
xvii.  15. 

(i,)  10.  The  Pharisees  and  their  supporters  be- 
lieved this  command  in  an  absolute  sense.  They 
could  not  regard  the  Boman  government,  and  the 
payment  of  taxes  to  that  government,  as  lawful. 
Therefore,  these  tax  gatherers  or  publicans  were 
hated  by  the  Pharisees  and  their  friends  more  than 
the  tax  gatherers  in  foimer  times,  in  which  their 
governor  was  one  who  walked  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  in  which  time  their  governor  was,  in 
fact,  of  their  own  religion.  It  may  be  asked  why 
was  Herod,  who  was  an  Idumean  by  nation,  consi- 
dered by  the  Jews  as  a  lawful  governor  ?  The  answer 
is,  all  the  Idumeans  had  received  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  high-priesthood  was  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Bomans,  who  appointed  and  deposed  as  suited  their 
own  pleasure. 

(j,)  1 1 .  When  our  Saviour  was  bom,  Caiaphas  was 
high-priest.  He  was  son-in-law  to  or  of  Ananias. 
Ananias  had  been  high-priest  for  fifteen  years,  and 
had  been  deposed  by  one  of  the  Koman  governors. 
Three  high-priests  in  succession  were  appointed 
between  Ananias  and  Caiaphas.  They  were  certainly 
initiated.  They  were  deposed  by  the  Romans.  This 
custom  of  the  Roman  government  is  collateral  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  gospels 
respecting  the  several  chief  priests  at  the  same  time; 
and  of  Annas  and  Csdaphas  being  high-priests  when 
John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  ministry. — Luke  iii. 
2.  The  retired  high-priests  would  have  their  station 
acknowledged  ify  the  people,  if  not  by  the  Bomans. 
It  might  be  dangerous  to  acknowledge  publicly  the 
honour  of  the  high-priesthood  due  to  a  high-priest 
who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Bomans.  Ananias  (or 
Annas)  may  have  managed  in  civil  afPairs,  Caiaphas 
in  sacred  matters.  It  may  be  thought  that  Annas 
was  deputy.  Some  imagine  that  both  Annas  (or 
Ananias)  and  Caiaphas  acted  alternately  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  high-priesthood,  and 
many  further  think  that  they  did  so  by  the  consent  of 
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the  Romans.  The  laws  of  Moses  could  not  be  strictly 
observed  under  these  circumstances.  This  Annas,  or 
Ananias,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  he  whom  St.  Paul 
calls,  **  Thou  whited  wall." — AcU  xxiii.  3-5.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  appointment  of  the 
high-priests  justify  St.  Paul  when  he  justifies  himself 
against  the  charge  of  disrespect  to  the  high-priest, 
**  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  \God^9  high-prust] 
the  high  priest,  for  it  is  written,"  Exodus  xxii.  28,  "Thou 
shalt  not  revile  the  gods  [the  judges — the  rulersl,  nor 
curse  the  rulers  of  thy  people." — Acts  xxiii.  5. — Bcoiv 
ov  KaKo\oyrfr€ur,  Kai  opvovra  rov  Xaov  xrov  ov  KaKioar 
c/)€ur.  The  gods  [judges J  thou  shalt  not  vilify,  and 
the  ruler  of  thy  people  thou  shalt  not  name  contemp- 
tuously.— Septuugint, 

(A.)  1.  Pontius  Pilate. — Augustus  Caesar  had  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  Tiberius  Csesar,  who  reigned 
two  or  three  years  in  company  with  Augustus.  After 
the  death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  reigned  as  sole 
Roman  Emperor.  He  appointed  Pontius  Pilate  to  the 
government  of  Judea  : — 

Par  nobile  fratmm 
Nequltia  et  nugis  pravorum  et  amore  gemellum. 

Horace,  Sat  Lib.  iL  Sat  3,  ver.  243-4. 

A  noble  pair  of  brothers,  a  twin  pair,  in  luxuiy 
(nequitia)  in  madness  (nugis,  trifles),  and  in  the  love 
of  depraved  things.  The  sentence  which  Pilate 
passed  upon  our  blessed  Lord  was  against  his  con- 
science, against  the  warning  voice  of  his  wife, 
against  the  evidence  on  the  trial.  Pilate  lived  the 
life  of  a  man  sold  to  work  evil.  His  corrupt  dealings 
in  his  government  were  the  cause  of  his  banishment 
to  Yienne  in  Quul.  In  his  exile  he  conmiitted  suicide. 
He  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  the  sword. 

Pontius  Pilate,  Felix,  Festus !  What  examples  of 
heathen  morality!  St.  Paul's  description  of  the 
depraved  morals  of  the  heathen  nations  and  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  a  melancholy  illustration 
and  support  in  the  history  of  the  lives  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  of  Felix,  of  Festus,  and  of  the  Herods. 

2.  The  remainder  of  Jewish  History  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars— or  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity — ^is  a  history  of  vice 
working  out  its  own  sure  punishment.  They  had 
uttered  the  words  at  the  trial  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
*'  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children." 
The  innocent  blood  cried  for  vengeance.  The  tem- 
poral punishment  did  come.  The  Saviour  whom  they 
rejected  would  have  saved  them,  but  "  they  would 
not  come  imto  Him  that  they  might  have  life."  Our 
blessed  Lord  warned  his  followers  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. — Mat.  xxiv.  15,  &c.  **  But 
when  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  —  Ban.  ix.  27 
(let  him  who  readeth  understand) — then  let  them 
who  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  let  him 
who  is  on  the  house  top  not  go  down  into  the  house, 
neither  enter  therein  to  take  anything  out  of  his 
house."  [The  houses  were  so  constructed  with  flat 
roofs,  and  with  stairs  leading  from  the  streets,  and 
squares  inside  belong^g  to  the  houses,  that  a  descent 
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from  the  roof  could  be  very  easily  made,  either  in  front 
of  the  house  or  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Our  blessed 
Lord  warns  his  followers  not  to  descend  by  either 
stairs,  but  to  go  onward  in  a  straight  course  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  till  they  came  to  the  gate  of  the 
city  which  opened  at  the  end  and  gave  an  easy 
passage  into  the  country.]  16.  "And  let  him  who 
is  in  the  field  not  turn  back  aeain  to  take  up  his 
garment.'  17.  "But  woe  to  them  who  are  with 
child,  and  to  them  who  give  suck  in  those  days ;" 
and  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter. 
19.  "For  in  those  days  shall  be  affliction  such  as 
was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  which 
God  created,  unto  this  time,  neither  shall  he."  20. 
"  And  except  that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days, 
no  flesh  should  be  saved,  but  for  the  elect's  sake, 
whom  he  hath  chosen,  he  hath  shortened  the  days." 

21.  "And,  then,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  you,  lo! 
here  is  Christ,  or  lo,  he  is  there,  believe  him  not." 

22.  "  For  false  christs  and  false  prophets  shall  rise 
and  shall  show  signs  and  wonders  to  seduce,  if  it 
were  possible,  even  the  elect."  23.  "But  take 
ye  heed ;  behold,  I  have  foretold  to  you  aU  things." 
The  parallel  passage  is  Luke  xxi.  20.  The  reference 
is  to  Daniel  ix.  27.  The  words  of  Daniel  are, 
"  And  He  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many 
for  one  week,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he 
shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease, 
and  for  the  overspreading  of  abomination  he  shall 
make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation, 
and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the 
desolate."  The  preceding  verses,  24,  25  and  26, 
are  connected  with  the  27th,  and  are  appropriated 
by  our  blessed  Lord,  who  might  have  said,  if  he 
had  quoted  the  whole  passage,  "This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  24.  "Seventy 
weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy 
Holy  City  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make 
an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity, 
and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal 
up  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the 
Most  Holy."  26.  "Know,  therefore,  and  understand, 
that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to 
restore  and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah 
the  prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and 
two  weeks:  the  street  shall  be  built  again  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  times."  26.  "  And  after 
threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off, 
but  not  for  himself,  and  the  people  of  the  province 
who  shall  come,  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary ;  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood, 
and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  axe  deter- 
mined." 

Daniel  in  this  chapter  (ix.)  describes  his  great 
anxiety  to  understand  when  might  happen  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (seventy  weeks,  seventy 
grophetic  weeks,  70x7-490  years).  The  angel 
l^abriel  is  sent  to  inform  Daniel  that  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  is  about  to  receive  its  fulfilment,  but  that 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  seventy  weeks  is  given  by 
God  to  Daniel  for  the  comfort  of  himself  and  of  his 
people. 


1.  The  twenty-fourth  verse  contains  six  events — 
the  consequences  of  our  Lord's  incarnation : — 

(a.)  "To  finish  the  transgression,"  the  result  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Qospel,  and  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

(h.)  "  To  make  an  end  of  sins."  This  our  Lord 
did  when  He  offered  up  Himself,  as  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,  upon  the  cross,  a  sacrifice 
never  to  be  repeated ;  and  when  He  assumed  a 
priesthood  which  never  had  priests  preceding,  and 
never  can  have  priests  succeeding.  "  He  is  a  Priest 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 

(c.)  "To  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity."  He 
did  this  by  the  one  offering  of  Himself. 

(d.)  "To  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness  ;"  or, 
"  The  righteous  one  of  ages  :"  the  person  who  had 
been  the  object  of  the  faith,  and  the  subject  of  the 

Predictions  of  the  faithful,  and  of  all  the  Holy 
•rophets  who  had  been  since  the  world  began. 
(tf.)  "  To  seal  up  (to  finish,  to  complete)  the  vision 
and  the  prophecy."  To  terminate  tne  necessity  for 
any  furmer  revelation  from  Gtxi,  to  complete  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  and  to  fulfil  the  prophecies 
relating  to  His  person,  to  His  sacrifice,  and  to  the 
gloiy  which  should  follow. 

(/:)  "  And  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy."  ["The  Holy 
of  Holies."]  To  consecrate,  to  appoint  in  a  holy 
manner,  to  some  office  of  a  sacred  or  special  nature. 
Our  Lord  was  appointed  or  consecrated  to  be  the 
Prophet,  the  Priest,  and  the  King  of  the  human 
family :  Messiah^  Christ,  Anointed,  25  v. :  "  From  the 
going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem."  The  previous  events  have  been 
fulfilled  in  our  blessed  Lord.  They  determine  the 
prophecy  to  Him.  Keckon  back  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years.  The  time  of  the  goine  forth  of  the 
command  is  found.  Four  hundrea  and  ninety  years 
from  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  or,  from  the  time  of  the 

Srediction  before  our  blessed  Lord  appeared  in  the 
esh,  that  is  before  the  matters  predicted  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  were  fulfilled.  The  death  of  Christ 
happened  in  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  four  thousand 
two  nundred  and  fifty-sixth  year  of  the  Julian  period. 
Beckoning  back  leads  to  the  same  period  in  the 
month  Nisan,  the  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-sixth  year  of  the  Julian  period,  the  veiy  month 
and  year  in  which  Ezra  haa  his  commission  from 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Babylon.  {Ezra 
vii.  21-25.)  The  seventy  weeks  are  divided  {Daniel 
ix.  25)  into  three  distinct  periods.  That  is,  the 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years  are  divided  into  three 
separate  portions.  Particular  events  are  assigned  to 
each  period. 

(1.)  Seven  weeks,  forty-nine  years. 

(2.)  Sixty-two  weeks,  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
years. 

(3.)  One  week,  seven  years. 

1.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  employed  in  the  resto- 
ration of  Jerusalem  during  the  first  period.  The  work 
continued  forty-nine  years  after  the  decree  or  com- 
mission by  Artaxerxes. 

2.  The  second  period,  sixty-four  weeks,  commences 
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Pius  rV. ;  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  inactivity  of 
Christendom  west ;  of  the  extraordinary  impulse  to 
spiritual  and  secular  inquiry  given  by  the  reformation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  of  the 
variations  in  secular  and  eoclesiastical  governments, 
and  of  the  Jewish  privileges  arising  out  of  these 
variations,  are  subjects  for  careful  study  by  all 
persons  intending  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
of  God,  "which  is  able  to  build  up  and  to  give 
inheritance  amongst  those  who  are  sanctified.'' — 
Acts  XX.  32. 

2.  The  Eoman  government  existed  from  its  founda- 
tion, B.C.  754,  in  seven  (with  a  doubtful  eight) 
different  forms.  This  subj  ect  is  a  sub j  ect  of  prophecy. 
Hev.  xvii.  2  :  "  And  the  beast  which  w£is,  and  is  not, 
even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven,  and  goeth 
into  perdition."  The  ten  kingdoms  are  represented  by 
the  ten  horns,  the  kingdoms  in  the  new  division  of 
Europe,  arising  out  of  the  invasions  of  the  Eoman 
empire  by  the  barbarous  nations  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  **  And  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet 
coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns." — Mev.  xvii.  3.  The 
seven  heads  (with  the  questionable  eighth  head) 
mean  the  seven  (and  the  questionable  eighth)  forms 
of  government  in  Home,  before  the  f aU  of  the  Eoman 
empire  in  the  west,  and  before  the  first  and  question- 
able establishment  of  the  Bishop  of  Home,  as  the 
universal  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the 
assassin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Phocas.  This 
man  Phocas  had  been  a  centurion.  The  soldiers 
made  him  emperor.  The  fugitive  emperor  Maurice 
and  his  five  sons  were  captured.  The  five  sons  were 
slain,  by  order  of  Phocas,  in  the  presence  of  Maurice 
their  father,  who  exclaimed,  as  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  fell  upon  each  son,  "  Thou  art  just,  0 
Lord !  and  thy  judgments  are  righteous."  Maurice, 
in  his  last  moments,  revealed  to  the  soldiers  the  pious 
falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented  her  own  child  in 
the  place  of  a  royal  infant.  This  awful  scene  of 
merciless  and  tyrannic  brutality  was  perpetrated  by 
the  order  of  the  usurper  Phocas.  Maurice  died  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  life.  The  bodies  of  the  father  (the 
emperor  Maurice)  and  of  his  five  sons  were  cast  into 
the  sea.  Their  heads  were  exposed  at  Constanti- 
nople to  the  insults  or  to  the  pity  of  the  multitude. 
Phocas  connived  at  the  private  burial  of  the  venerable 
remains  when  he  imderstood  that  some  signs  of  putre- 
faction had  appeared.  **  In  that  grave  the  faults  and 
errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred.  His  fate  alone 
was  remembered.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the 
recital  of  the  history  of  Theophylact,  the  mournful 
tale  was  interrupted  by  the  tears  of  the  audience." — 
FhocM,  Emperor  J  a.d.  602. — Gibbon. 

(1.)  Josephus'  History  of  the  Jews. 

(2.)  Pollings  Ancient  History. 

(3.)  Heeren's  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

(4.^  Gk)ldsmith's  Histoiy  of  Greece. 

(6.)  Goldsmith's  Histoiy  of  Eome. 

(6.)  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman 
Empire. 


(7A  Miller's  History  Philosophically  Hlustraied. 
(8.)  Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 

History. 
(9.)  Keightley's  Mythology,  (Grecian  and  Roman 

and  Scandinavian. 
(10.)  Took's  Pantheon. 
These  books  contain  the  basis  of  all  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 

3.  The  Poman  empire  was  divided  by  Constantino 
the  Great  into  the  eastern  and  western  empires.  The 
western  empire  fell  under  the  repeated  invasions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  from  the  north  of  Europe ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Pome  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  western  empire  of  Pome. 

The  eastern  empire  of  Pome,  whose  seat  was  Con- 
stantinople, was  overthrown  by  the  Turks,  as  the 
result  of  the  crusades,  a.d.  1453.  Constantinople 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  11.,  May  29,  1453. 
On  October '22,  1853,  a  squadron  of  the  combined 
English  and  French  fleets  anchored  under  its  walls 
to  render  aid  to  their  ally  the  Sultan,  against  a 
threatened  attack  of  the  Czar,  Nicholas,  of  Kussia. 

4.  The  names  of  the  seven  governments  of  Pome, 
and  of  the  doubtful  eighth  government : — 

(1.)  Kings. 
(2.)  Consuls. 
(3.)  Dictators. 

(4.)  The  Tribimes  of  the  people.     Military  Tri- 
bunes. 
(5.)  The  Decemvirs. 
(6.)  The  Triumvirs. 
?7.)  The  Emperors. 
(8.)  The  Exarchs  of  Ravenna.   Thence  the  Popes. 

5.  The  names  of  the  seven  hiUs  on  which  Pome 
was  built : — 

(1.)  The  Capitalina. 

(2.)  The  Palatine. 

(3.)  The  Aventine. 

(4.)  The  Cceltan. 

(5.)  The  Vimtnal. 

(6.)  The  Quirlnal.     Quirtnus.     Pomillus. 

(7.)  The  Esquiline. 

6.  The  names  of  the  ten  horns  to  be  sought  for 
at  the  roformation,  at  its  commencement,  a.d.  1517, 


are 


(1.)  France. 
(2.)  Spain. 
(3.)  England. 
(4.)  Scotland. 
(5.)  The  Empire. 
(6.)  Sweden. 
(7.)  Denmark. 
(8.)  Poland. 
(9.)  Himgary. 
(10.)  Portugal. 
These  ten  horns,  or  secular  powers,  formed  the 
power  and  strength  of  the  beast,  that  is,  the  Pope  of 
Itome. 

7.  The  names  of  the  Poman  Emperors  to  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem : — 

( 1 .)  Julius  CsBsar. — He  overthrew  the  Pepublic,  but 
was  not  called  emperor.     After  Julius  CaBsar  the 
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names  of  the  Boman  Emperors,  acknowledged  and 
called  emperors,  are : — 

Augustus  CsBsar  died  a.d.  14;  bom  at  Yelitrse, 
a  town  of  Latium,  b.c.  63.  He  died  at  Nola,  a  city 
of  Campania,  fourteen  miles  n.e.  of  Naples  ( Vesuvius), 
A.i>.  14.  He  had  reached  the  good  old  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  He  had  a  delicate  constitution.  He 
adopted  a  course  of  moderation  and  temperance  in 
eatinff  and  drinking.  This  mode  of  diet  must  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  his  lon^  life.  [Etna,  in 
Sicily.  J  Augustus  Ceesar  died  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his 
stepson,  Tiheriiis  Claudius  Nero. 

(l.)  Augustus  Caesar  died  a.d.  14,  at  Nola,  a  town  of 
Campania,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

(2.;  Tiberius  Csesar  would  not  increase  the  taxes. 
He  said,  **  A  good  shepherd  should  shear,  not  flay 
the  sheep."  Died  at  Misenum,  March  26,  a.d.  37,  in 
his  78th  year. 

(3.)  Caligula  Ceesar.  Caligula,  a  militaiy  covering 
for  the  leg.  He  wore  it  in  the  camp;  hence  his 
name.  He  was  murdered,  January  24,  a.d.  41,  in  his 
29th  year. 

(4.)  Claudius  Caesar.  Poisoned.  Died,  October  13, 
A.D.  54,  in  his  63rd  year. 

(5.)  Nero  Caesar  lolled  himself,  a.d.  68,  in  his  32nd 
year.     The  house  of  Caesar  extinct. 

(6.)  Sergius  Galba  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  his 
73rd  year.     January  16,  a.d.  69. 

(7.)  Otho  Caesar  stabbed  himself.  Died,  April  20, 
A.D.  69. 

(8. J  Vitellius  Caesar,  shamefully  murdered  by  the 
people,  A.D.  69. 

(9.)  Vespasian  Caesar  died,  a.d.  69,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  once  a  horse  doctor.  His  son 
Titus  succeeded  him. 

(10.)  Titus  Caesar  died,  a.d.  81,  in  the  41st  year  of 
his  age. 

(11.)  Ihmittan,  Titus*  brother^  Os&saT.  Domitianwas 
assassinated,  a.d.  90,  September  18,  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  Caesars. 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  first. 

Apolhnius  Tyanius  was  then  at  Ephesus,  lecturing 
in  one  of  the  public  gardens  of  the  city.  Suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  cried  out,  '^  Courage,  StepMnus, 
strike  the  tyrant."  He  assured  his  hearers  that  the 
tyrant  di«d  during  the  silence  he  kept  after  he  had 
interrupted  his  lecture.  This  man  nas  been  con- 
sidered by  some  a  magician,  by  others  a  philosopher, 
but  most  probably  he  was  a  clever  impostor. 

All  the  jRotnan  Emperors  received  divine  honours 
after  death.  Papal  Kome  imitated  the  example  of 
heathen  Home,  and  deified  her  saints,  to  whom 
divine  honours  are  offered.  Between  the  words 
AovAta  and  Larpeta  there  is  no  difference. 

Julia  Lex  prima  de  provinciis,  a.  u.  c.  691  (from 
the  foundation  of  Rome),  was  a  law  made  by  Julius 
Caesar.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all  Greece,  that 
magistrates  (Boman)  should  act  there  as  judges;  and 
this  law  made  other  provisions  for  the  good  order  of 
the  magistrates  and  the  people.  Julius  Caesar  died 
at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue.  He  was  pierced  by 
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twenty-three  daggers,  or  at  all  events  he  is  reported  to 
have  had  twenty- three  wounds.  He  died,  March  15 
(*'The  Ides  of  March,"  "Remember,")  b.o.  44.  It 
is  said  that  he  conquered  three  himdred  nations,  that  he 
took  eight  hundred  cities,  and  defeated  three  millions 
of  men,  of  which  number  one  million  fell  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  founder  of  the  house 
of  the  Caesars.  Julius  was  the  first,  Domitian  was  the 
last,  of  the  twelve  Caesars.  From  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  B.C.  44,  to  the  death  of  Domitian  Caesar,  a.d. 
96,  is  a  period  of  140  years.  Domitian  is,  by  some 
aocoimts,  accused  of  having  destroyed  the  life  of  his 
brother,  Titus,  by  poison. 

fCJ  1.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — ^The  Romans 
had  a  great  interest  in  the  occupation  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  of  Jerusalem. 

The  war  which  arose  against  the  Romans  was  the 
result  of  the  evil  passions  of  the  Jews.  Ood  left  the 
Jews  to  the  influence  of  their  own  unbridled  passions. 
Within  Jerusalem,  John  and  Simon  were  leaders  of 
contending  factions.  When  the  enemy  did  not  attack 
the  city,  John  and  Simon  led  their  factions  to  the  civil 
conflict.  The  scenes  in  Jerusalem  were  full  of  blood- 
shed, robbery,  and  destruction  of  property.  When 
the  Roman  army  was  led  by  Titus  to  attack  the  city, 
John  and  Simon  united  their  forces,  and  were  unani- 
mous in  their  efforts  to  repulse  the  enemy. 

Titus,  in  person,  shewed  surprising  instances  of 
valour  and  good  conduct.  The  famine  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  siege.  Sickness  was  the  consequence  of 
famine.  And  murder  and  robbeiy,  perpetrated  by 
the  factions  of  Simon  and  John,  multiplied  the  evils 
arising  from  famine  and  disease.  The  siege  was 
commenced  in  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  when  the 
city  was  filled  by  crowds  of  strangers,  people,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 

2.  Titus,  by  means  of  his  battering  rams,  succeeded 
in  making  a  breach  in  each  of  the  three  walls  raised 
in  defence  of  the  city.  A  Roman  soldier  accidentally 
threw  a  firebrand  into  the  temple,  which  caught  the 
flame.  Titus  and  his  army  wisned  to  extingxdsh  the 
fire,  and  to  save  the  temple.  Their  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  temple  was  burned  to  the  ground.  John 
and  Simon  were  taken  in  the  vaults,  in  which  they 
had  concealed  themselves.  John  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Simon  was  reserved  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Titus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  perished  by  the 
sword.  The  city  was  entirely  razed  by  the  plough. 
Not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  our  blessed  Lord.  The  siege  had  lasted 
six  months.  The  city  had  existed,  as  the  chief  city 
of  government  under  David  and  his  successors,  for 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years.  The  Jebusites  built 
Jerusalem,  and  may  have  inhabited  it  for  more  than 
one  thousand  years  before  David  took  it  from 
them.  The  city  may  have  existed  for  two  thousand 
years  from  its  foundation  to  its  destruction. 

The  loss  of  life  in  Jerusalem  alone  has  been 
calculated  at  the  number  of  eleven  hundred  thousand. 
The  captives  have  been  reckoned  at  one  hundred 
thousand.     The  captives  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
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slave  markets.  The  supply  was  too  great  for  the 
demaad.  The  prophecy  of  Moses  was  fulfilled:  '^No 
man  wotdd  buy  them."  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  ''And  the 
Liord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships, 
by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou 
fihalt  see  it  no  more  again,  and  there  ye  shall  be 
sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen, 
and  no  man  ihall  huy  youJ* 

The  soldiers  would  have  made  Titus  emperor.  He 
would  not  suffer  their  enthusiasm  to  have  its  way. 
He  declined  to  receive  the  honour. 

Yespasian  and  Titus,  father  and  son,  were  seen  by 
the  Bomans  in  triumph  together.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  which  the  Koman  people  had  witnessed  so 
gratifying  a  sight. 

The  Arch  of  Titus,  describing  all  his  victories  over 
the  Jews,  was  erected.    Yespasian  built  a  temple  to 

Seace.  In  this  temple  most  of  the  Jewish  spoils  were 
eposited. 

3.  The  following  list  of  the  Roman  Emperors  of 
the  West  may  serve  to  shew  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  and  the  rise  of  a  Spiritual 
Empire  in  its  place  and  on  its  ruins. 

(1.)  Coeeeius  Nerva  was  chosen  to  the  empire, 
Sept.  18,  A.D.  96,  the  very  day  on  which  Donutian 
was  slain  by  StepMnus.  Nerva  was  a  member  of 
an  illustrious  family.  He  was  upwards  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne.  He 
adopted  Trqfan  to  he  hie  eueceeeor.  He  put  himself 
into  a  passion  with  a  senator  named  Regiilus.  He 
was  seized  by  a  fever  and  died,  after  a  short  reign  of 
one  year  four  months  and  nine  days.  Nerva  was  the 
first  foreign  emperor  who  reigned  at  Home.  Nerva 
was  a  native  of  Crete.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  July, 
▲.D.  98,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  His  successor 
shewed  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  Nerva  by 
raising  to  him  temples  and  altars  in  Home  and  in 
the  provinces. 

(2.)  Trt^an, — ^His  family  was  originally  from  Italy. 
He  was  bom  at  Saville  in  Spain.  He  died  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age — lie  had  reigned  nine- 
teen years  six  months  and  fifteen  days — ^in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  ▲.d. 
117. 

(8.)  Adrian, — He  was  by  descent  a  Spaniard.  He 
was  Trajan's  nephew.  He  was  married  to  Sabina, 
Trajan's  niece.  He  persecuted  the  Christians.  He 
was  naturally  corrupt  in  his  disposition.  So  are  we 
all.  He  had  very  evil  tendencies.  He  endeavoured 
throughout  his  life  to  conceal  them.  He  appointed 
a  successor.  He  endured  great  sufferings  from  bodily 
disease.  He  engaged  a  man  named  Mastor  to 
despatch  him.  Mastor  fled.  Adrian  went  to  BaisD, 
a  mty  of  Campania,  near  to  the  sea.  It  was  founded 
by  Baius,  one  of  the  Campanions  of  Ulysses.  Baiee, 
beautiful  in  situation,  was  celebrated  for  its  baths. 
Adrian  suffered  so  much  that  he  resolved  to  observe 
no  regimen.  Death,  so  azdentihr  desired  by  him,  was 
hastened  by  this  abstinence.  He  rejoiced  to  feel  the 
approach  of  death,  as  being  his  release  from  suffering, 
so  insufferable.  He  breathed  his  last  after  having 
repeated  the  following  well-known  stanzas,  dictated 


by  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  the  approach  of  death. 
Adrian  died  of  dysentery ,  at  Baia,  Jmy  10,  a.d.  138,  in 
the  72nd  year  of  hie  age  : — 

"  Aniinula,  vagula^  bUmdnla, 

Hoflpes  comesque  oorporiB : 

Quae  nunc  abibu  in  looa 

PalliduU,  rigicUs  nudolA, 

Nee,  at  Boletp  dabis,  jocos.'* 
"  O  little  spirit,  wandering,  nuld. 
Guest  and  companion  of  the  body, 
Into  what  places  will  you  now  depart, 
little  pale  [spirit],  rigid,  little  naked  [spirit]. 
Nor  wUl  you,  as  you  are  acoostomed,  give  jokes.** 

This  is  the  literal  translation.  The  rendering  of 
the  passage  by  Mr.  Pope  is  as  follows : — 

**  Oh  fleeting  spirit^  wandering  fire, 

Which  long  hast  warmed  my  tender  broMt ; 
Wilt  thou  no  more  my  frame  Lospiref 

No  more  a  pleasing,  cheerful  guest  f 
Whither— ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying? 

To  what  dark  ondiscoTered  shore  ? 
Thou  seem*st  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying ; 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more.** 

(4.)  Antoninus  Pius,  appointed  by  Adrian  to  be  his 
successor,  was  bom  in  Nismes,  in  Oaul.  He  was 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  named  a  successor,  his  adopted 
son,  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  sent  for  Apollonius,  a 
stoic  philosopher  of  Chalds,  a  chief  city  of  Eubada, 
separated  from  the  continent  of  Bosetia,  by  the  narrow 
straits  of  the  Euripus.  The  stoics  were  a  sect  of 
philosophers  founded  by  Zeno,  of  Citium,  a  town  of 
03rprus,  when  Oymon  (son  o/Miltiades  and  JleyesipyeleJ, 
famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his  youth,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  his  morals  when  he  arrived  at  the 
years  of  discretion,  died  in  an  expedition  against 
Egvpt.     EubsBa  was  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea. 

Apollonius  arrived  in  Home,  and  when  requested 
to  attend  at  the  palace  of  Antoninus  Pius,  refused  to 
go,  saying :  "  It  is  the  scholar's  duty  to  wait  upon 
me  master,  and  not  the  master's  duty  to  wait  upon 
the  scholar."  Antoninus  replied  with  a  smile,  ''It 
is  surprising  that  ApoUonius,  who  made  no  difficulty 
of  coming  from  Greece  to  Itome,  should  think  it  so 
hard  to  walk  from  one  part  of  Home  to  another." 
He  sent  Marcus  Aurelius  to  him  immediately. 

Antoninus  Pius  was  seized  by  a  violent  fever  at 
Lorium,  a  pleasure-house  at  some  distance  from 
Home.  In  tne  presence  of  his  officers  of  state  whom 
he  simmioned  to  attend  him  he  confirmed  his  appoint- 
ment of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  empire,  but  never 
named  Lucius  Yerus  whom  Adrian  had  joined  with 
him  in  the  succession.  The  Statue  of  Fortime  which 
was  always  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Emperors  was  by 
his  orders  removed  into  the  chamber  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  expired  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  life,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-two  years, 
and  almost  eight  months. 

(5.)  Marcus  Aurelius. — In  his  wars  in  Germany, 
after  some  victories,  he  and  his  army  were  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  helplessness  from  which  the  courage 
of  Aurelius  and  his  exhortations  were  unable  to 
deliver  them.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  enabled  to  carry 
on  this  war  by  means  of  the  treasures  which  he  found 
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and  sold.  These  treasures  had  been  the  property  of 
a  former  Emperor  Adrian.  They  had  been  secreted 
by  Adrian  in  his  cabinets,  and  discovered  by  Aurelius. 

The  solemn  prayer  of  a  Christian  legion  in  the 
army  produced  such  a  fall  of  rain  as  refreshed  the 
fainting  army.  The  mouths  and  helmets  of  the 
soldiers  were  turned  to  heaven.  The  showers  fell 
into  both  mouths  and  helmets.  The  relief  was  a 
miracle.  The  soldiers  were  refreshed.  The  same 
storm  sent  lightning,  thunder,  and  hail  against  their 
enemies,  to  their  astonishment  and  confusion.**  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  Judges  v. 
The  Romans  were  now  encouraged.  They  turned 
upon  their  enemies  and  cut  them  in  pieces. 

In  his  last  sickness  Marcus  Aurelius  summoned  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  and,  fearing  the  future  condition 
of  his  son  and  successor  Comm5dus,  addressed  them 
on  the  subject  so  near  to  his  heart.  He  entreated 
them  to  shew  to  Commodus  the  true  state  of  a 
governor,  the  source  of  his  happiness,  and  his  only 
real  source  of  prosperity.  **  Make  him  more  parti- 
cularly sensible  that  all  the  riches  and  honours  of 
this  world  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  luxury 
and  ambition  of  a  tyrant,  and  that  ike  strongest 
guards  and  armies  are  not  able  to  defend  him  from 
the  just  reward  of  his  crimes.  Assure  him  that  cruel 
princes  never  enjoy  a  long  and  peaceful  reign,  and 
that  benevolent  and  virtuous  prmces  are  they  who 
alone  of  rulers  enjoy  the  good  will  of  their  subjects. 
Inform  him  that  obedience  by  constraint  is  never 
sincere,  and  that  princes  may  gain  the  obedience  of 
their  subjects  by  appealing  to  their  affections  but 
not  to  their  fears.  Shew  to  him  that  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  power,  the  greater  necessity  lies  upon  him 
to  set  bounds  to  his  passions.  Lay  these  great  truths 
before  him  for  his  g^dance.  Your  reward  wiU  be 
the  formation  of  a  good  prince,  and  the  greatest 
honour  paid  to  my  memory,  even  making  my  memory 
immortal."  He  (fied  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  nineteen  years  and  some  days.  Tnis 
prince  is  remarkable  for  all  the  virtues  which  can 
form  a  perfect  statesman,  philosopher  and  king.  He 
extended  the  Roman  wall,  or  rather  formed  a  new 
wall  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Agricola 
had  established  the  first  wall  or  defence,  a.d.  79. 
Adrian  afterwards  in  his  time  increased  the  power  of 
the  wall  of  Agricola.  Antoninus  Pius  died  in  the 
seventy -fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years,  a.d.  161.  Antoninus  Pius  raised  to  the 
imperial  dignity  his  brother  Verus,  who  was  as 
remarkable  for  voluptuousness  and  dissipation  as 
was  the  philosopher  Antoninus  Pius  for  moderation. 
The  Quadi,  Paruiians  and  Marcomanni,  were  defeated 
during  their  reigns.  After  the  war  with  the  Quadi 
(Germany)  Yerus  died  of  apoplexy,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years 
and  ten  days.  Antoninus  survived  Yerus  eight  years, 
A.D.  161.  Marcus  Aurelius  died  a.d.  180.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  Empire  ended  at  the  death 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  180. 

(6.^  Commodus  ^Zuciw  Aurelitu  Antoninus  J,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  but  supposed  by  many  to  bo  the 
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spurious  issue  of  a  gladiator,  though  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  If  the  birth  of  Conunolus 
were  spurious,  he  becomes  an  interruption  to  the 
line  of  the  Antonines.  His  mother's  name  was 
Faustina.  She  proved  herself  to  be  a  wanton.  Com- 
modus acted  the  part  of  a  gladiator.  He  fought  with 
gladiators.  He  was  always  victorious.  He  threw  the 
javelin,  he  drew  the  bow,  and  never  missed  the 
mark.  The  fleetest  animals  could  not  escape  his 
unerring  aim.  He  killed  one  hundred  lions,  all  let 
loose  at  once  upon  the  amphitheatre.  Birds  flpng 
in  the  air  fell  pierced  by  his  arrows.  He  had  arrows 
headed  by  blades,  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 
With  these  he  cut  off  the  heads  of  one  hundred 
ostriches  in  their  most  rapid  motion.  This  conduct 
was  harmless.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  these 
amusements.  He  imitated  Domitian.  He  forgot 
the  example  set  by  his  reputed  father — Marcus 
Aurelius.  Marcia,  his  concubine,  having  discuveit'J 
a  paper  in  the  hand  writing  of  Commodus,  on  whi«  h 
were  written  the  names  of  persons  doomed  to  death, 
communicated  her  discovery  to  Laetus  and  to  Electui 
The  death  of  the  tyrant  was  resolved  on.  NarcisMi'^ 
entered.  Marcia  shewed  to  him  the  paper  and  his 
own  name  written  on  the  list  of  the  doomed.  The 
tyrant  was  asleep.  Narcissus  boldly  undertook  the 
task.  Their  united  efforts  succeeded.  The  tj-rant 
was  strangled.  Thus  died  Commodus  in  the  thirt}- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  reigned  impiously  twelve 
years  and  nine  months.  Yery  few  of  his  successors 
escaped  a  violent  death.     He  died  a.d.  192. 

1.  Antoninus  Pius,  July  10,  a.d.  138,  to  March  7. 
A.D.  161. 

2.  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  son,  March  7,  161,  to 
March  17,  180. 

3.  Commodus,  his  reputed  son,  March  17,  180,  to 
December  31,  192. 

( 7. )  Pertmax. — The  conspirators  had  fixed  on  Helviui 
Pertinax  as  the  successor  of  Commodus.  Pertinai, 
by  reason  of  his  courage  and  virtues,  was  worthj  ol 
the  most  exalted  station.  His  father  JElius  had  beis 
a  slave.  Pertinax  had  been  a  small  shopkeeper, 
then  a  schoolmaster,  then  a  soldier,  then  the  capun 
of  a  cohort  against  the  Parthians,  then  he  obtain^ 
the  usual  gradations  of  military  preferment  in 
Britain,  and  in  MoBsia  (in  Europe,  near  to  the  Euiini? 
or  Black  Sea,  forming  part  of  the  south  boundarr 
of  Europe,  being  one  of  a  series  of  gulfs  vhuh 
run  N.B.  from  the  Mediterranean.  T>vo  of  tht:^' 
gulfs— 1.  The  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  2.  The  Sea  of 
Azov — ^by  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Kertt  b. 
respectively) ;  he  then  became  the  commander  of  & 
legion  imder  Aurelius. 

One  Thausius,  a  Tungrian  (Tungri,  a  name  givfi^ 
to  some  Germans),  struck  Pertinax  with  his  lance.  •'- 
the  breast,  crying  out,  **  The  soldiers  send  this  i^ 
you."  A  crowd  of  assassins  put  an  end  to  the  vari -i 
and  blameless  life  of  Pertinax,  Emperor  of  K*''-^' 
three  months  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  a.:* 
193.  He  was  born  a.d.  126;  reigned,  Januarv  1 1: 
March  28,  a.d.  193 ;  aged  67  years. 

(8.)  DidiusJultanus,— The  soldiers  havingcoiimuf'-' 
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tliis  murder  of  the  emperor  Pertinax,  proceeded  to 
take  steps  towards  their  own  security.  They  pro- 
claimed their  intention  of  selling  the  empire  to  the 
highest  bidder.  His  riches  obtained  the  honour  for 
Didius  Julian.  He  addressed  the  senate,  "Fathers,  you 
want  an  emperor,  and  I  am  the  fittest  person  whom 
you  can  choose."  The  senate  had  no  choice.  Didius 
Julian  became  emperor.  The  senate  being  called 
together,  decreed  diat  Didius  Julian  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  empire,  and  that  Severus  should  be 
proclaimed  in  his  stead.  They  commanded  that 
Didius  Julian  should  be  slain.  His  head  was  cut  ofP 
and  stuck  up  in  the  courts  in  which  he  had  pleaded 
with  great  success.  No  person  felt  pity  for  this  un- 
fortunate man.  The  people  said,  **  He  was  a  thief, 
and  had  stolen  the  empire." 

9.  Severus  fSeptimiusJj  a.d.  1 95. — The  senate  offered 
the  empire  to  Severus.  He  continued  his  march 
towards  Home.  He  stripped  the  Praetorian  soldiers 
of  their  clothes  and  of  their  rank,  and  banished  them 
one  hundred  miles  from  Kome.  Severus  entered 
Home  as  emperor,  and  reigned  about  eighteen  years. 
Severus,  on  his  death-bed,  ordered  the  urn  which 
'Svas  to  contain  his  ashes  to  be  brought  to  him. 
'*  Little  urn,"  said  he,  '*Thou  shalt  now  contain  what 
the  world  could  not  contain."  He  addressed  his 
friends  who  stood  near  to  him,  **  When  I  took  upon 
me  the  empire,  I  found  it  declining  and  exhausted. 
I  now  leave  it  strong  and  lasting  to  my  sons — if  they 
prove  virtuous;  but  feeble  and  desperate,  if  other- 


wise. 


His  pains  increased.  He  called  for  poison.  It  was 
refused.  He  loaded  his  stomach  with  food.  He 
could  not  digest  the  food.  He  designed  his  death  by 
this  overloading  of  his  stomach.  He  soon  died  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  may  be  considered 
as  emperor  from  March,  a.d.  193,  to  February,  a.d. 
211.     He  died  at  York  (EborSLcum). 

"  Agricola  had  already  erected  a  line  of  fortresses, 
probably  between  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  These  were  changed  by  Adrain  into  a  wall 
along  the  present  boundaries  of  Scotland.  Severus 
again  extended  the  frontiers,  re-established  the  for- 
tresses of  Agncola,  and  afterwards  built  a  wall  from 
sea  to  sea.  His  son,  however,  gave  up  the  conquered 
country,  and  the  wall  of  Adrian  again  became  the 
boimdary  of  the  empire." — Heeren^a  Manual  of  Ancient 
History y  p.  441. 

10.  Caracalla  and  Geta.  a.d.  Septimus  Severus  was 
in  York  (EborScum),  failing  in  strength  through  age, 
and  through  or  on  account  of  the  irreclaimable  life  of 
Caracalla,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  soldiers  had 
revolted,  and  had  declared  his  son  emperor.  He  sum- 
moned the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  None  dared  to 
disobey  the  command  of  one  whose  authority  had  never 
been  questioned.  All  appeared  before  Severus,  and 
implored  pardon  on  their  knees.  He  put  his  hand  to 
his  head,  and  cried  out,  **  Know  that  it  is  the  head 
which  governs,  not  the  foot." 

The  brothers,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  at 
first  sought  to  deify  him.  The  senate  must  sanction 
the  decree  of  the  army  in  favour  of  the  new  emperor. 


Caracalla  was  fierce.  Geta  was  mild.  They  sought, 
each  for  himself,  to  obtain  the  interest  of  the  army 
and  of  the  Senate.  Caracalla,  followed  by  ruffians, 
entered  Geta^s  apartment,  and  slew  him  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  Caracalla' s  excuse  was,  his  brother 
intended  to  slay  him.  He  was  now  sole  emperor. 
Neither  Nero  nor  Domitian  perpetrated  more  ini- 
quity than  that  which  W6U5  the  sum  of  the  barbarity 
perpetrated  by  CaracaUa.  Caracalla  was  assassinated 
by  one  Martial,  employed  by  MacrTuus.  Martial  was 
pursued  by  the  Gennan  horse,  and  cut  in  pieces 
at  a  little  city  called  Cama).  He  was  murdered  pri- 
vately by  Martial  near  CamsB,  in  Mesopotamia. 
Crassus  was  killed  near  to  this  town.  Heeren  states 
that  CaracaUa  was  murdered  by  Macrlnus. 

11.  OppilUus  Macrlnv^s,  a.d.  217. — The  soldiers 
elected  Macrinus  after  two  days'  deliberation.  The 
new  emperor  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  part  in  the 
murder  of  the  late  emperor.  The  Senate  confirmed 
the  choice  of  the  army,  also  acknowledging  his  son, 
Dioduminus,  taken  by  his  father  as  a  partner  in  the 
empire.  Heliogabalus  was  the  natural  son  of  Cara- 
calla. Meesa  was^the  grandmother  of  Heliogabalus. 
She  was  the  ruin  of  Macrinus.  Heliogabalus  was 
priest  of  the  sun  in  Emessa,  or  Emissa,  a  town  in 
JPhoenicia.  He  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and  had 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  army.  The  soldiers  hated 
Macrinus  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his  discipline. 
The  soldiers  were  under  the  influence  of  the  rich 
presents  of  Mrosa.  They  proclaimed  Heliogabalus 
emperor.  All  men  hoped  that  his  virtues  would 
continue. 

A  battle  on  the  confines  of  Syria  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  and  flight  of  Macrinus.  He  fled  towards 
Kome,  but  was  unable  to  reach  it.  He  fell  sick  at 
Chalcedon,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  to 
Byzantium,  built  by  a  colony  from  Me^ra,  a  city  of 
Achaia,  the  capital  of  a  coimtry  caUed  Megaris. 
Chalcedon  was  founded  1131  b.o.  The  pursuers  over- 
took Macrinus,  and  slew  himself  and  his  son.  Macri- 
nus reigned  one  year  and  two  months. 

12.  Meliogahdlus,  a.d.  218. — The  soldiers  murdered 
him,  dragged  his  dead  body  through  the  city,  and 
threw  it  into  the  Tiber.  They  slew  his  mother  also 
(Seemias).  Heliogabalus  was  eighteen  years  when  he 
was  murdered.  His  detestable  reign  continued  during 
four  years. 

13.  Alexander,  a.d.  222. — BQs  mother,  Mamaoa, 
a  woman  of  great  virtue,  was  one  of  his  advisers. 
He  died  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  life,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  days. 
He  was  assassinated  by  the  soldiers,  who  ordered  an 
executioner  to  enter  the  emperor's  tent,  and  to  strike 
off  his  head.  The  command  was  obeyed.  His  mother 
also  was  assassinated. 

The  hope  may  be  entertained  that  this  virtuous 
man  found,  in  another  and  better  life,  a  state  of 
happiness,  not  the  reward  of  merit,  but  "  the  gift  of 
God,  tlirough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

14.  Maxtmin.  a.d.  235. — Maximin  was  diligent 
when  in  an  humble  station,  cruel  when  in  power. 
His  virtues  were  fitted  for  obsoiuily.    The  soldiers 
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determined  to  kill  him.  They  feared  him  on  account 
of  his  g^eat  strength,  and  of  his  being  always  aimed. 
They  gained  his  guards  to  approve  of  their  plans. 
They  attacked  him  whilst  he  slept  at  noon  in  his 
tent.  They  slew  himself  and  his  son,  whom  he  had 
made  his  partner  in  the  empire. 

15.  Fupienus  and  Balblnus.  a.d.  238. — The  PrsB- 
torian  soldiers,  long  notorious  for  mutiny  and  treason, 
resolved  on  some  further  change  in  the  government. 
Pupienus  and  Balblnus  were,  for  some  time,  emperors 
without  opposition.  Papienus  had  great  experience. 
Balblnus  had  ereat  wealtii  and  high  family.  Jealousy 
arose  in  the  hearts  of  each  against  the  other.  The 
strife  of  jealousy  aided  the  designs  of  the  Prcetorian 
soldiers,  who  were  enemies  to  both  Papienus  and 
Balblnus.  The  result  was  fatal  to  the  emperors. 
The  Praetorian  soldiers  found  an  easy  access  to  the 
apartments  of  both.  The  two  emperors  were  slain 
by  the  Prsetorian  soldiers,  who  left  their  dead  bodies 
in  the  streets.  The  guards  of  the  emperors  were 
absent,  amused  by  the  sight  of  the  Capitoline  games, 
at  the  time  the  Praetorian  soldiers  were  slaying  the 
emperors. 

16.  Gordian  III.  Jidy  a.d.  238  to  Feb.  244.— The 
murderers  of  Pupienus  and  Balblnus  met,  as  they 
were  returning  from  the  scene  of  their  infamy, 
Gordian,  whose  grandfather  had  been  slain  in  Africa, 
and  they  made  Gordian  emperor.  Gordian  was 
sixteen  years  old  when  he  began  his  reign.  His 
virtues  were  a  compensation  for  his  want  of  experi- 
ence. His  policy  was  reconciliation  of  all  opposing 
parties.  He  is  reported  to  have  had  sixty-two  thou- 
sand books  in  his  Ubraiy .  Misithaeus  was  his  governor 
and  instructor.  His  respect  for  Misithaous  was  so 
great  that  he  married  his  daughter,  and  consulted 
him,  with  advantage,  in  all  moments  of  difficulty  in 
his  reign.  He  had  four  years  of  peace.  But  in  the 
fifth  year  he  received  from  the  east  an  account  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  who  had  pillaged  Syria  and  all  the  adjacent 
provinces,  and  haa  taken  Antioch. 

The  shepherd  kings  and  their  subjects,  accustomed 
to  the  roaming  life  of  the  forest,  determined  to  seek 
new  settlements.  The  Goths  made  the  first  effort. 
Gordian  was  successfid  against  both  Persians  and 
Goths.  He  was  informed  that  this  new  enemy  (the 
Goths)  had  fixed  their  residence  in  Thrace.  He 
raised  an  army,  and  was  victorious  over  both  his 
enemies,  forcing  the  Goths  to  retire,  and  repeatedly 
defeating  the  Persians  till  he  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn home  with  disgrace.  Gordian  had  made  Misi- 
thaeus Praetorian  Prefect.  The  result  of  the  campaign 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  the  appoint- 
ment. Philip,  an  Arabian,  was  appointed  his 
successor.  Misithaeus  was  poisoned  soon  after. 
Suspicion  has  fallen  upon  Philip. 

The  fortunes  of  Gordian  declined.  Philip  raised 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  against  Gor- 
dian. Philip  was  made  equal  in  the  government 
with  Gordian.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  made 
sole  possessor  of  the  powers  of  government.  He 
ordered  Gordian  to  be  slain.  This  murder  was  per- 
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petrated  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Gordiau's  age,  and 
after  he  had  reigned  six  years. 

17.  Fhilip,  A.D.  243. — This  murderer  of  his  bene- 
factor was  at  once  acknowledged  emperor  by  the 
army.  The  Senate,  with  some  apparent  hesitation, 
gave  to  him  the  title  of  Augustus. 

He  was  about  forty-two  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  obscure  Arabian,  who  had  been  captain  of  a 
band  of  robbers.  Philip,  when  his  son  was  six  years 
of  age,  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  empire. 
He  made  peace  with  the  Persians.  He  marched  his 
army  towards  Rome. 

He  visited  his  native  coimtry,  Arabia,  and  built 
there  a  city,  called  after  himself,  Philippolis,  the  city 
of  Philip.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  marks  of  submission  but  not  of  joy. 
In  the  magnificence  of  the  celebration  of  the  secular 
games  he  exceeded  all  his  predecessors.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Uiese  games  Philip  and 
his  son  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Charity  may 
hope  that  a  murderer  may  repent  and  find  mercy. 

The  Gt)ths  renewed  their  invasions.  Macrinus, 
Philip's  lieutenant,  was  sent  against  them.  This 
lieutenant  revolted,  and  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
emperor.     The  army  repented,  and  put  him  to  death. 

Philip  appointed  I)ecius  to  succeed  Macrinus.  The 
soldiers  made  Decius  emperor.  Decius  informed 
Philip  of  the  reluctance  which  he  felt  in  accepting 
the  honour,  and  assured  him  that  he  waitedf  or  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  of  resigning  his  newly  granted 
honours.  Philip  did  not  believe  this  statement.  He 
raised  what  forces  he  could,  and  led  them  to  the  con- 
fines of  Italy.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Yerona 
with  his  army,  when  it  revolted  in  favour  of  Decius ; 
and,  turning  violently  upon  Philip,  one  of  the  sentinelfi 
cut  ofi*  his  head  at  one  blow,  or  rather  cut  his  head 
asunder,  separating  the  under  jaw  from  the  upper. 
Such  was  the  deserved  fate  of  Philip,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  five 
years. 

18.  D€(^U8.  A.D.  248. — ^The  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  delayed  by  the  activity  and  wisdom  of 
Decius.  The  Senate  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan. 
He  permitted  them  to  choose  a  censor.  They  chose 
Valerian,  his  general,  himself  a  censor.  His  pure 
morality  and  virtue  won  for  him  the  honour  conferred 
by  the  Senate.  So  high  was  the  estimation  of 
Valerian. 

Disputes  between  the  Pagans  and  the  Christians, 
now  me  most  numerous  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
unceasing  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  shewed  the  inevitable  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  west,  or  of  the  then 
Roman  empire.  Aba  remedy,  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  was  resolved  on,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  impolitic.  This  persecution  was  succeeded 
by  dreadful  devastations  by  the  Goths,  particularly 
in  Thrace  and  Maesia. 

Decius,  in  person,  opposed  the  Goths.  He  was 
victorious,  and  thirty  thousand  Gk>ths  perished.  His 
general,  Gallus,  led  him  into  a  defile  as  he  was  fol- 
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lowing  tlie  advantage  gained  by  his  victory,  where 
the  king  of  the  Goths  had  secret  information  to 
attack  him.  Decius  saw  his  own  son  killed  by  an 
arrow,  and  his  whole  army  routed.  He  spurred  his 
horse,  was  carried  into  a  quagmire,  and  his  body  was 
never  foimd. 

19.  Gallus.  A.D.  251. — The  Roman  army  had  been 
betrayed  by  Gallus.  The  survivors  were  overcome 
by  the  address  of  Gallus.  They  elected  him  emperor. 
He  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
He  was  descended  from  an  honourable  family  in 
Rome.  He  was  the  first  who  bought  a  dishonourable 
peace  from  the  enemies  of  the  state.  The  price  was 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths. 

The  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations,  seeking 
plimder,  and  not  content  with  the  annual  tribute, 
poured  down  like  to  a  torrent  upon  the  eastern  ports 
of  Europe.  The  Persians  and  Scythians  committed 
ravages  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Syria. 

Gallus,  lost  in  sensuality  and  debauchery  at  home, 
allowed  to  the  Pagans  the  privilege  of  persecuting 
the  Christians  through  all  parts  of  the  state.  Then 
came  a  universal  pestilence.  Every  part  of  the  world 
felt  the  scourge  for  several  years.  La  the  end  a  civil 
war  arose  between  Gallus  and  his  general  ^milianus. 

^miJianus  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths. 
In  the  excitement  of  success  his  victorious  army 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Gallus  awoke  from  his 
lethargy  and  prepared  to  oppose  his  rival.  The 
armies  engaged  in  battle  in  Msesia.  .^milianus 
was  victorious,  and  Gallus  and  his  son  were  slain. 
The  vices  of  Gallus  were  detestable,  and  rendered 
him  worthy  of  his  fate,  and  of  the  hatred  of  posterity. 
He  reigned  two  years  and  four  months.  He  was 
slain  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  reign 
was  remarkable  for  the  calamities  which  came  upon 
the  empire. 

20.  Valerian.  a.d.  253. — .Smilianus  was  disap- 
pointed. The  Senate  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
emperor.  An  army  near  to  the  Alps  chose  Valerian, 
their  own  commander,  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
The  soldiers  of  ^milianus,  thinking  that  their 
general  was  an  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  empire, 
slew  him  to  avoid  a  civil  war.  Valerian,  now  seventy 
years  of  age,  universally  acknowledged  as  emperor, 
displayed  great  energy  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the 
state.  Reformation  was  then  an  impossibility.  The 
Pagans  persecuted  the  Christians  with  very  great 
violence.  The  northern  nations  overran  the  Roman 
dominions  more  violently  than  ever. 

Sapor,  king  of  tlio  Persians,  invaded  Syria.  He 
entered  Mesopotamia,  took  Valerian  prisoner  as  he 
was  making  preparations  to  oppose  his  enemy.  He 
was  treatea  by  Sapor  with  great  cruelty.  He  used 
him  for  a  footstool  for  mounting  his  horse.  Sapor 
considered  that  Valerian,  whilst  in  this  attitude,  was 
the  most  appropriate  statue  which  could  be  erected 
in  honour  of  his  victory.  This  life  of  insult  was  en- 
dured for  seven  years.  The  cruelty  of  the  Persian 
terminated  the  life  of  Valerian.  Sapor  caused  the 
eyes  of  Valerian  to  be  plucked  out,  and  then  caused 
him  to  be  flayed  alive. 


21.  GaUienus,  a.d.  259. — ^The  son  of  Valerian, 
Gallienus,  being  about  forty-one  years  old,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Having  promised  to  revenge  the 
insult  offered  to  his  father,  he  was  chosen  emperor. 
He  overcame  Ingennus,  a  commander  in  Paunonia 
(a  large  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
upper  MsBsia,  south  by  Dalmatia,  west  by  Noricum, 
and  north  by  the  Danube),  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to  indo- 
lence and  luxury.  His  companions  in  the  bath  were 
prostitutes.  His  diversions  were  in  the  company  of 
mimics,  parasites,  and  buffoons.  He  studied  how  to 
keep  figs  green  through  the  whole  year.  The  result 
of  this  vile  mode  of  life  was  the  loss  of  his  provinces, 
at  the  news  of  which  he  usually  replied  by  giving 
some  joke.  The  empire  was  divided  into  many  inde- 
pendent principalities,  evidences  of  successful  rebel- 
lion, in  consequence  of  the  government  being  the 
object  of  contempt. 

No  less  than  forty  pretenders  were  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  chief  authority  in  the  state. 
Thus  civil  war  increased  the  calamities  of  the  empire. 
The  names  and  numbers  and  pretensions  of  mese 
leaders  are  unknown.  They  are  called  **  the  thirty 
tjrrants."  A  small  record  of  some  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded each  other  (perhaps)  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
ascendancy,  may  have  been  preserved  from  oblivion 
in  these  disorderly  times. 

In  the  east — Macrinus  and  his  two  sons,  3  ;  Valeus, 
4 ;  Piso,  in  lUyricum,  5 ;  Aureolus,  in  Palmyra,  6 ; 
^denatus,  7;  Herod,  8;  Ballsha,  9;  MeBconias,  10; 
Zenobia  and  her  two  sons,  13.  In  £gypt — ^mllian, 
14.  In  -4/rtV»  — Celsus,  15.  In  Pann6nia,  near 
Ifasia,  Europe — ^Regilli&nus,  16;  Ingennus,  17; 
Censorinus,  18 ;  Trebellianus,  19.  In  Gaul — ^Post- 
humus,  20  ;  Victorinus,  21 ;  Posthumus,  junior,  22  ; 
Sellianus,  23 ;  Victoria,  24 ;  Victorinus,  junior,  25  ; 
Tertius,  26 ;  Tertius,  junior,  27 ;  Cyriides,  28 ; 
Satuminus,  29 ;  Marius,  30.  Fahnyra,  a  city  of 
Syria  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

By  reason  of  the  contentions  of  these  conflicting 
parties,  the  empire  was  filled  with  rapine,  murder, 
and  desolation.  Gallienus  was  constrained  to  take 
the  field,  and  to  lead  an  army  to  besiege  the  city  of 
Milan,  now  the  capital  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  fertile  plain, 
between  the  Adda  and  the  Ticino,  394  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Adriatic.  Milan  was  then  occupied  by 
one  of  the  thirty  usurping  tyrants.  Gallienus 
perished  at  this  place  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
soldiers.  Martian,  one  of  his  generals,  had  con- 
spired against  him. 

22.  Claudius.  a.d.  268. — Martian  bribed  the  sol- 
diers to  remain  quiet.  Flavius  Claudius  was  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  Gallienus,  and  the  title  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  people.  This  emperor  is 
reported  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Dalmatia 
(part  of  niyrlcum),  by  others  to  have  been  a  Trajan, 
whilst  others  assert  that  he  was  son  of  the  emperor 
Gordian.  If  his  origin  be  uncertain,  his  merits  are  not 
doubtful.  The  Goths  felt  his  power.  He  was  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  strong  in  body  and  in  mind.    He  stayed 
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the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  restore  the 
glory  of  Rome.     He  aefeated  Aureolus  near  MUan. 

The  Gk)ths  had  overrun  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Gbeece,  not  sparing  the  venerable  remains  of  art  in 
Athens.  The  (Joths  had  collected  a  pUe  of  books, 
and  were  about  to  set  fire  to  them,  when  one  of  their 
leaders  dissuaded  them  from  doin^  so  by  a  remark, 
"  that  it  was  better  that  the  Athenians  shotdd  spend 
their  time  among  books,  that  they  may  thus  become 
unfit  for  war." 

About  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  barbarians, 
JSer&Uy  Truhangi,  Virtwrgi,  and  many  nameless  and 
uncivilized  nations,  came  down  the  Danube  with  ten 
thousand  ships,  fraught  or  freighted  with  men  and 
ammunition,  spreading  terror  and  devastation  on 
every  side. 

The  dismay  was  universal.  Claudius  alone  was 
unmoved.  His  forces  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
engaging  a  host  so  vast.  Yet  victory  crowned  the 
courage  and  skill  of  Claudius,  and  the  obedience  and 
bravery  of  his  soldiers.  The  army  of  the  enemy  was 
either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners.  Houses  were 
filled  with  arms,  and  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  filled  with  slaves. 

Other  successes  crowned  the  arms  of  Claudius  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Goths  for  a  long 
time  after  made  but  a  feeble  opposition. 

He  marched  against  the  revolted  Germans,  and 
overthrew  them  with  great  slaughter.  He  marched 
against  Tetrtcus  and  Zenobia,  his  powerful  rivals 
in  the  empire.  On  his  march,  near  to  the  city  of 
Sirmtum,  in  Pannonia,  he  was  seized  by  a  pestilential 
fever.  He  died  in  a  few  days.  The  regret  of  his 
subj  ects  was  great.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Roman 
empire  could  not  be  repaired.  He  reigned  scarcely 
two  years.  The  moderation  of  Augustus,  the  valour 
of  Trajan,  and  the  pi©ty  of  Antoninus  are  said  to 
have  been  united  in  Flavins  Claudius. 

23.  AureUan.  a.d.  270. — The  army  unanimously 
made  choice  of  Aureltan,  master  of  the  horse,  to 
succeed  Claudius  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 
QuintiUus,  brother  of  the  deceased  emperor,  asserted 
his  claim.  At  Rome  he  was  for  some  time  acknow- 
ledged as  lawful  heir.  He  reigned  seventeen  days. 
His  friends  forsook  him.  He  ordered  his  veins  to  be 
opened.     The  command  was  obeyed.     He  died. 

AurelYan  was  bom  in  Dacia.  He  was  about  fifty- 
five  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  the  army.  He  had  risen 
through  the  ranks  in  the  discharge  of  military  duty. 
His  courage  and  strength  were  amazing.  In  one 
engagement  he  had  killed  forty  men  by  his  own 
hand.  He  had  slain  nine  hun^d  men  at  different 
times  by  his  own  hand. 

Such  was  his  valour  and  expedition  that  he  was 
compared  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  would  have  been  his 
equal  if  he  had  possessed  mildness  and  clemency. 

His  whole  reign  was  spent  in  repressing  the  inva- 
sions of  the  barbarous  nations  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  He  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce  and 
temHe  nation  from  the  north  of  Germany.  He 
totally  destroyed  their  army.  Zenobia,  who  had 
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established  herself  queen  of  the  east,  had  renounced 
her  allegiance  to  Rome. 

AurelYan  passed  into  Asia.  He  stationed  his  annj 
before  Ty&na,  a  city  of  Cappadocia.  This  city  stopped 
his  progress.  He  vowed  that  when  he  took  the  city 
he  would  not  leave  a  dog  alive.  He  kept  not  his 
word,  to  the  vexation  of  his  soldiers,  who  expected 
great  plunder.  He  defended  his  conduct  by  declar- 
ing that  Apollontus  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had 
entreated  him  not  to  desiroy  his  birthplace.  This 
defence  was  a  fiction.  Perhaps  the  sin  may  be 
pardoned.  He  knew  no  other  way  of  saving  himself 
from  sins  of  robbery  and  of  bloodshed  which 
would  have  been  most  certainly  perpetrated  by  hie 
soldiers  if  he  had  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  dtj. 

From  Tyana  he  marched  to  EmSsa,  in  Syria.  The 
enemy  awaited  his  approach.  The  perseverance  of 
Aur^lYan's  generals  succeeded.  Zenobia  was  defeated, 
and  fled  to  Palmyra.  AurelYan  pursued  her.  Zenobia 
refused  to  accept  his  terms  of  submission.  She  relied 
on  supplies  from  the  Persians,  the  Sarasens  (Saraaa, 
a  fortified  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris),  and  the 
Armenians.  They  were  coming  to  her  assistance,  but 
were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  vigilance  of 
Aurelian,  who  won  over  the  Armenians  to  espouse  his 
interests. 

Zenobia  attempted  to  fly  to  the  Persians.  She 
rode  on  her  fleetest  dromedaiy.  She  was  pursued 
and  taken  by  a  chosen  body  of  horse,  sent  to  pursue 
her.  On  the  day  when  Pabnyra  submitted,  the  cele- 
brated Longinus,  secretary  to  Zenobia,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  order  of  AurelYan. 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  graced  the 
triumph  of  Aurelian.  The  generosity  of  the  con- 
queror assigned  to  her  both  a  house  near  to  Rome 
and  an  income  sufficient  to  support  her  in  her  former 
grandeur. 

Aurelian,  thus  victorious,  endeavoured  to  refoim 
the  morals  of  the  people.  The  soldiers  must  not  rob. 
A  grape,  a  drop  of  oil,  a  grain  of  salt,  must  not  be 
taken  without  payment.  Be  caused  a  soldier  who 
had  committed  adultery  with  his  hostess  to  be  tied  by 
his  feet  to  two  trees  forcibly  bent  at  the  top  to  meet 
each  other.  The  tie  was  cut.  The  trees  returned  to 
their  natural  position.  The  body  of  the  criminal  Was 
torn  asunder.  A  very  barbarous  kind  of  punish- 
ment. 

AurelTan  determined  to  persecute  the  Christians. 
A  thimderbolt,  so  it  is  reported,  fell  so  near  to  him 
that  every  one  who  witnessed  the  fall  thought  that  he 
was  destroyed.  His  destruction  was  at  last  caused  by 
his  severities.  He  threatened  his  own  secretary,  Menes- 
thus,  for  some  fault  committed  by  him.  How  to 
escape  was  a  natural  question.  He  forged  a  roll  of 
names,  of  which  his  own  was  one;  this  was  the 
emperor's  death-roll.  All  whose  names  were  on  the 
roll  must  perish. 

The  roll,  when  seen  by  the  parties  concerned,  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  A  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
emperor  was  formed.  The  emperor  was  passing  with 
a  small  g^ard,  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  towarda 
Byzantium.     The  conspirators  attacked  and  slew  him 
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with,  almost  no  resistance.  He  reigned  for  almost 
five  years.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  sixty-third 
ye€u>  of  his  age. 

24.     Tacitus,     a.d.  275. — ^The  army  referred  the 
choice  of  a  successor  in  the  empire  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  declined  to  nominate.  Nine  months  passed 
in  the  preliminary  measures  for  the  decision  of  either 
party,  as  to  who  should  name  a  sovereign.      The 
Senate  at  length  chose  Tacitus.     He  had  great  merit, 
but  had  no  ambition  to  receive  the  honour  intended 
for  him.     He  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  direc- 
tion of  the  empire  when  he  was  seventy-five  years 
of  age.      The  conspirators  against  the  late  govern- 
ment were  pimished.     Menesthus  was  impaled  alive. 
His  body  was  thrown  to  wild  beasts  to  be  devoured. 
His  estates  were  confiscated;  his  ready  money,  which 
was  valuable,  was  appHed  to  the  payment  of  the  army. 
The  senate  had  great  power  during  this  reign.    Pro- 
bus,  the  brother  of  Tacitus,  was  proposed  as  candidate 
for  the  consulship  by  his  brother  tne  emperor.     The 
senate  refused  to  make  him  consul.      The  emperor 
felt  no  displeasure;  he  remarked  that  the  senate  Knew 
best  whom  to  choose. 

Tacitus  honoured  all  learning  and  learned  men, 
especially  his  namesake,  Tacitus,  the  historian.  He 
commanded  copies  of  the  works  of  Tacitus  to  be 
placed  (at  the  pubHc  expense)  in  every  public  library 
throughout  the  empire.  Fever  deprived  the  empire 
of  the  services  of  this  valuable  ruler  after  a  short 
reign  of  six  months,  in  his  march  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  by  the  Scythians 
and  Persians. 

25.  FrohuSf  a.d.,  275. — Florian  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Tacitus  by  friends  in  the  army.  A  consul- 
tation was  held  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  who 
shotdd  be  emperor.  All  declared  that  probity  was 
the  essential  characteristic.  Probus  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Tacitus  in  the  empire.  Florian,  finding 
himself  deserted,  opened  his  arteries  and  bled  to 
death. 

Probus  was  forty-four  years  old  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  noble  family  in  Sirmium,  and  was 
brought  up  as  a  soldier  from  his  youth.  He  opposed, 
in  Qttul,  a  German  invasion,  and  slew  four  hundred 
thousand  of  the  enemy.  In  Dalmatia  he  subdued 
the  Sarmatians.  In  Thrace  he  forced  the  Goths  to 
sue  for  peace.  In  Asia  he  subdued  the  province  of 
Isauria.  He  conquered  a  people  called  tne  Blemii, 
who  had  left  their  native  forests  of  Ethiopia,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  Arabia  and  Judea.  Narses,  the 
king  of  Persia,  submitted  at  his  approach.  Probus 
divided  the  depopulated  parts  of  Thrace  among  its 
barbarous  invaders.  This  act  was  productive  of  great 
calamities  to  the  empire. 

The  Egyptians  compelled  Satumius  to  declare 
himself  emperor.     He  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Proculus  rebelled — was  compelled  to  fly — ^was 
delivered  up  by 'the  Germans. 

Bonosus,  a  votary  of  Bacchus,  rebelled — was  over- 
come, and  hanfi^ed  himself  in  despair.  Probus 
pointed  to  the  body  when  he  saw  it,  and  said,  ''There 


hangs  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle,"  a  most  appropriate 
epitaph  for  the  tombstone  of  all  drunkards. 

The  Barbarians  kept  the  empire  in  perpetual  alarm. 
Frequently  driven  back  into  their  native  wilds,  they 
as  frequently  returned ;  Goths  and  Yandals  aU 
attacked  upon  every  opportunity.  Probus  always 
conquered  them,  and  returned  victorious  to  Rome. 

Probus  led  his  soldiers  against  the  Persians.  He 
was  passinfi^  through  Sirmium,  a  town  of  Pannonia 
(Europe),  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  there  caused 
many  thousands  of  his  soldiers  to  engage  in  the 
laborious  work  of  draining  a  sea  which  was  incon- 
venient to  the  inhabitants.  The  result  was  con- 
spiracy. When  he  was  marching  into  Greece  his 
soldiers  slew  him.  He  had  reigned  six  years  and  four 
months. 

His  rebellious  soldiers  erected  to  his  memozy  a 
magnificent  monument  with  this  inscription — 

"  Here  lieth  the  emperor  ProbiUi 
IValy  deserving  the  name. 
A  tubduer  of  barbariana, 
And  a  conqueror  of  nsurpeiB." 

26.  Cams  and  his  two  sons,  Carimu  and  Numerian, 
A.D.  282. — Cams  was  Preetorian  Prefect  of  the  late 
emperor.  The  soldiers  made  him  emperor.  He 
united  his  two  sons  with  him  in  the  government. 
Carinus  was  vicious.     Numerian  was  virtuous. 

The  Sarmatians  and  Persians  were  both  conquered 
by  Cams.  He  declared  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  that  if  their  kine^  persisted  in  his 
obstinacy  he  would  make  his  fields  as  bare  as  his 
(Cams')  head.     Cams  was  bald. 

Cams  and  his  principal  officers  were  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  shortly  ait&r  they  had  subdued  the 
Persian  king,  at  the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 

Numerian,  the  youngest  son,  had  accompanied  his 
father  in  the  expedition.  Numerian  wept  so  inces- 
santiy  in  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  father,  that  he 
brought  on  a  disease  in  his  eyes.  He  was  confined 
to  his  litter.  Aper,  his  father-in-law,  took  advantege 
of  his  condition,  and  hired  some  villian  to  murder 
him.  The  offensive  smell  of  the  putrefying  body 
discovered  the  murder.  Aper  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  most  noted  commanders  of  the  time, 
who  thus  fulfilled  a  prophecy — Diocletianus  (Caius 
Valerius  Jovius),  shall  be  emperor  when  he  has  slain 
a  boar — Aper. 

Carinus  engaged  in  battie  with  Diocletian.  Diocle- 
tian was  victorious.  Carinus  was  slain  by  a  tribune 
of  his  own  army.  Carinus  had  abused  the  tribune's 
wife. 

27.  Diocletian,  a.d.  284. — Some  affirm  that  Diocle- 
tian was  the  son  of  a  Scrivener.  Others  affirm  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  slave.  He  was  named  Diocletian 
from  Diodes,  the  town  in  which  he  was  bom. 
Diodes  was  the  residence  of  the  obscure  family  of 
which  Diocletian  was  a  member.  Diodes  was  a 
town  of  Dalmatia,  a  part  of  ni3rricum  on  the  west, 
whose  inhabitants  were  called  DaLmatse.  They  were 
conquered  by  Metellus,  b.o.  118.  They  chiefly  lived 
upon  plunder,  and,  from  their  rebellious  spirit,  were 
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troublesome  to  the  Eoman  empire.  The  merit  of 
Diocletian  raised  him.  He  pardoned  all  his  enemies 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Carlnus.  He  did  not 
deprive  them  of  their  property.  He  united  with 
himseK  in  the  government  his  general  Maximian. 
Diocletian  was  about  forty  years  of  age  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  empire.  The 
enemies  of  Home  were  never  more  numerous,  nor 
more  formidable.  The  opposition  by  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  was  successful  in  humbling  their  enemies, 
and  in  promoting  the  general  good. 

Amandus  and  Helianus  headed  a  dangerons  insur- 
rection of  peasants  and  of  labourers  in  Gaul. 
Maximian  suodued  them. 

Achilleus,  who  commanded  in  Egypt,  proclaimed 
himself  emperor.  Diocletian  encountered  him,  and 
after  many  bloody  engagements,  Achilleus — (Achil- 
leum,  a  town  of  Troas,  near  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
built  by  the  Mityleneans.  The  e  in  Achilleum  is 
long) — ^was  overcome,  and  was  condemned  by  Dio- 
cletian to  be  devoured  by  lions. 

In  Africa  the  Legions  revolted.  They  were  sub- 
dued by  Maximian. 

In  Britain,  Ceraunius,  a  principal  commander,  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  and  seized  the  island. 
Constantius  Chlorus  was  chosen  by  Maximian  to 
oppose  this  rebellion  in  Britain.  He  created  Con- 
stantius Chlorus  CoMT,  and  gave  to  him  his 
daughter-in-law,  Theodora,  in  marriage.  The  power 
of  CerauJiius  in  Britain  was  great.  He  was  receiving 
continued  reinforcements  from  Germany.  Constantius 
Chlorus  remained  inactive,  and  was  treated  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  Ceraunius,  who  thus  was  sole 
monarch  of  Britain  for  seven  years.  Alectus  (a 
tyrant  of  Britain,  died  a.d.  296),  an  intimate  friend 
of  Ceraunius,  slew  Ceraunius. 

Narses,  king  of  Persia,  invaded  Mesopotcmiia. 
Diocletian  made  choice  of  Galerius  to  oppose  Narses. 
Galerius  was  sumamed  Armentarius  (Armentum,  a 
flock  or  herd),  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  cowherd, 
in  Dada.  He  was  created  Ceesar.  Galerius  was 
finally  successful.  The  Persians  were  overcome. 
Their  camp  was  taken  and  plundered.  The  king's 
wives  and  children  were  taken  and  made  prisoners  of 

war. 

The  northern  enemy,  frequently  repulsed,  remained 
unsubdued.  The  Scythians,  Gotns,  Sarmatians, 
Alani,  Carsii,  and  Quadi,  poured  down  upon  the 
Roman  empire  in  countless  hordes.  Of  these,  num- 
bers were  taken  prisoners.  Greater  numbers  were 
destroyed.  The  remainder  were  driven  back  to 
their  forests,  but  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  make  a  fresh  invasion  upon  the  fertile  and  culti- 
vated plains  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  this  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  the  tenth 
and  last  persecution  was  renewed  against  the  Chris- 
tians. An  ancient  inscription  has  informed  posterity 
that  this  persecution  was  successful :  **  That  the 
government  had  succeeded  in  effacing  the  name  and 
the  superstition  of  the  Christians,  and  had  re- 
stored and  propagated  the  worship  of  the  gods." 
The  triumph  was  OT  brief  continuance.     Christianitjr 
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was    shortly  afterwards    established    by  law,  and 
triumphed  over  its  enemies. 

Diocletian  and  Maximian  both  resigned  their  dig- 
nities on  the  same  day,  and  both  retired  into  private 
stations.  The  reasons  of  the  resignation  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  form  a  subject  of  conjecture.  Some 
persons  have  ascribed  their  resignation  to  the  philo- 
sophical genius  of  Diocletian.  Other  persons  have 
conjectured  that  Diocletian  was  disg^ted  by  the 
obstinacy  of  his  Christian  subjects.  Charles  V.  of 
Germany  imitated  this  example. 

Lactantius  states  that  as  the  emperor  was  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  sickness,  Galerius  coming  to 
Nicomedia,  threatened  him  with  a  civil  war.  He  had 
his  choice,  resignation  or  civil  war.  This  may  be 
true.  However,  the  future  conduct  of  Diocletian 
manifested  a  virtue  worthy  of  Regiilus  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kome.  Diocletian 
retired  to  his  birthplace.  Diodes.  He  passed  his 
time  in  cultivating  his  garden.  He  assured  his 
visitors  that  then  only  did  he  enjoy  the  world,  when 
all  men  thought  he  had  forsaken  it.  Some  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  resimie  the  empire.  He 
replied,  **  If  ye  knew  my  present  happiness,  ye  would 
imitate  rather  than  endeavour  to  disturb  it."  In  this 
happy  state  of  contentment  he  lived  for  some  time. 
He  died  either  by  poison  or  madness.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian  cannot  be  satisfactorily  stated. 
He  reigned  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Maximian,   his  partner  in  .the  empire,   was  not 
equaDy  contented  in  his  condition  of  retirement.     He 
wished  to  be  his  former  self  again.     The  following 
two  reigns  were  disturbed  by  his  efforts  to  regain  his 
former    dignity.       He    endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Diocletian  to  join  in  his  efforts.     He  was  obliged  to 
leave   Rome.       He  went  into  Guul.      Constantine, 
the  acknowledged  emperor    of  the  west,    received 
him  kindly.       His    conduct    was    in    every  sense 
most    disgraceful.     He    violated    the    sacred    laws 
of  hospitality.     He  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  his 
own  daughter  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band.    Faustina  was  the  wife  of  Constantine.     Allow 
me,  said  Maximian  to  his  daughter,  to  request  that 
you  will  leave  your  bedroom  door  unbolted.     She 
consented.     She  kept  her  word.     The  miirderous 
ruffian,   the  chief  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  at 
night,  when,  as  he  hoped,  sleep  had  lulled  to  rest  all 
witnesses  of  his  guilt,  stealthily  approached  the  bed- 
side of  his  own  daughter,  and  stabbed  to  the  heart 
the  man  who  lay  asleep  by  her  side.     The  man  was 
not  his  daughter's  husband.     The  faithful  Faustina 
had  informed  her  husband  of  her  father's  intention. 
The  husband  and  wife  agreed  that  a  eimuch  should 
sleep  with  Faustina  that  night.     The  eunuch  died. 
Constantine  lived.     A  man  who  regarded  not  the 
nearest  relations  of  humanity  was  unworthy  of  life. 
Constantine  gave  to  Maximian  his  choice  of  death. 
He  took  it.     He  strangled  himself  at  Marseilles,  a.d. 
310,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. .  His  body  was 
foimd  fresh  and  entire,  in  a  leaden  coffin,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.      Lactantius  tells  us 
he  chose  to  die  by  hanging.    Constantine  and  his 
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soldiers  arrested  Maxiinian  in  the  bedroom.  Con- 
stantine  was  the  father  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
He  made  Constantino  the  Great  his  heir.  He  died 
at  York,  a.d.  303  or  a.d.  306. 

(A,)  1.  The  ten  persecutions,  called  general, — 1. 
Persecution  is  the  infliction  upon  any  person  or 
persons  of  any  pain  or  penalty  on  account  of  any 
religious  belief  or  opinion  held  by  the  person  perse- 
cuted. The  heathen  persecuted  the  Christian.  The 
Christian  persecuted  ihe  heathen. 

Before  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  Jews  and 
the  heathen  persecuted  each  other.  Our  blessed 
Lord  knew  what  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of.  Meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,  he  was  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
desigpdng  to  put  the  sword  into  its  sheath.  His 
disciples  must  suffer  persecution. 

2.  Six  centuries  after  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
two  new  religions  arose,  and  have  continued  to  exist 
in  great  power:  "the  beast,"  and  **the  false  prophet." 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  first  of  his  name,  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  was  made  universal  bishop  by  Maurice, 
emperor  of  the  east.  This  was  ratified  by  Phocas, 
who  murdered  Maurice.  Phocas  decreed  that 
Boniface  m.  should  be  universal  bishop,  a.d.  606 
or  607.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  succession  of 
church  government  under  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
called  **  universal  bishops,"  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  beast. 

The  false  prophet  is  Mahomet,  whose  personal 
career,  as  well  as  the  career  of  his  successors,  must 
appear  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  truth  of  God's  word, 
which  predicted  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mahomet  five 
hundred  years  before  that  wonderful  descendant  of 
Ishmael  was  bom. 

3.  The  world  has  now  many  systems  of  religion : 
1,  Revealed  Religion;  2,  Religion  not  Revealed.  We 
may  arrange  the  systems  imder  these  two  classes : — 


II.  Religion  not  Revealed : — 

1.  The  heathen  religion. 

2.  The  Mahomedan  religion. 


I.  Revealed  Religion  : — 

1.  The  Jewish  religion. 

2.  The  Ghrbtiaa  religion. 
8.  The  Roman  religion. 
i.  The  Grecian  religion. 

5.  The  Protestant  religion. 

6.  The  Dimenting  religion. 

1.  The  heathen  religion  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
religion  given  by  God  after  the  fall. 

2.  The  Mahomedan  religion  is  a  pretence  to  a  reli- 
gion from  God,  but  is  a  corruption  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  God  did  make  known  to  the  world  by 
his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  has  declared  himself 
well  pleased,  and  whom  God  has  commanded  us  to 
hear. 

3.  The  Jewish  religion  is  from  CK>d,  a  temporary 
system. 

4.  The  Christian  religion  is  from  God,  an  everlast- 
ing system. 

5.  The  Romish  religion  is  a  mixture  of  heathenism 
and  Christianity. 

6.  The  Grecian  religion  is  a  mixture  of  heathenism 
and  Christianity. 

7.  The  Protestant  religion  is  a  casting  away  of 
heathenism. 


8.  The  Dissenting  religion  casts  away  evexy  rem- 
ncuit  of  heathenism. 

Persecutions  have  arisen  in  all  ag^  of  the  world. 
Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel.     A  spirit  of  jealousy 
dictated  the  murder.     Cain  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  an  acceptable  offering  to  God.     A  sin  offering 
lay  at  his  door.     Why  not  offer  to  Gk>d  the  sacrifice 
which  God  required?     Before  the  flood,  the  children 
of  Gt)d  and  the  children  of  men  must  have  had  their 
persecutions.     After  the  flood,  the  servants  of  God  and 
the  servants  of  the  world  and  of  idolatry  must  have 
had  their  persecutions.     ''He  who  was  after  the 
flesh  persecuted  him  who  was  after  the    spirit." 
After  the  caU  of  Abraham. — Ishmael  and  Isaac  were 
lypes  of  religions.     The  Jewish  religion  was  repre- 
sented by  Isnmael;  the  Christian  religion  was  re- 
presented by  Isaac — ^which  two  are  an  allegory.    They 
represent  the  veiy  spirit  of  their  religions.     The 
Jewish  religion  was  opposed  to  every  one,  and  every 
one  was  opposed  to  it.     The  Christian  religion  invites 
all  men  everywhere  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.     I  now  mean  by 
Christianity  the  pure  system  tau^t  by  the  Son  of 
God.      After  the   coming  of  our  Lord,    heathenism 
persecuted  Christianity,  and  Christianity,  ''not  know- 
mg  what  manner  of  spirit  it  was  of,"  persecuted  hea- 
thenism.   After  the  establishment  of  *Hheuniversalhishop,^^ 
"the beast"  persecuted  the  "fedse  prophet,"  and  the 
"false  prophet"  persecuted  "theoeast."    After  the 
Reformation,  ' '  the  oeast ' '  persecuted  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Reformation  persecuted  "the  beast."    Afterthe 
settlement  of  the  liberties  of  the  Reformation,  Protestants 
of  the  half  kind  persecuted  Protestants  of  the  whole 
kind,  and  Protestants  of  the  whole  kind  persecuted 
Protestants  of  the  half  kind.     Our  blessed  Lord  pre- 
dicted persecution. — His  prophecy  was  fulfilled.     The 
fulfilment  of   his  prophecy  is  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  his  mission.    The  evidence  of  revealed 
religion  is  commanding.     Our  blessed*  Lord  did  not 
sanction  persecution :  ' '  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  sheath. 
All  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword."     Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
Pope,  proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction  perhaps,  that 
the  Pope  was  divinely  empowered  to  slav  heretics. 
He  quoted  the  command  to  Peter  as  proof,  "  Arise, 
Peter,   kill."     Bless  the  cardinal.     He  forgot  the 
eating,   though  he  remembered  the  killing.     The 
Pope  should  not  kill  if  he  could  not  eat.    Belmrmlne, 
or  Bellarmin,  was  bom  in  Monte  Puciano,  in  Tus- 
cany, A.D.  1542.     He  had  been  professor  of  theology 
in  Louvain,  a  town  of  Belgium.     He  spent  his  latter 
days  in  Rome.     He  died  in  Rome,  a.d.  1621  or  1622. 
Persecution  is  forbidden  by  our  blessed  Lord.     Per- 
secution is  useless.     It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.     It  fails  to  obtain  the  end  which  it 
seeks. 

The  review  of  the  ten  general  persecutions  cannot 
fail  to  prove  how.  imavailing  is  persecution  to  sup- 
press any  system  of  religion,  whetner  true  or  false. 

The  review  of  the  Christian  persecutions  must 
prove  that  the  Pope,  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  had  failed 
to  suppress  the  cause  of  truth  which  he  persecuted, 
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and  had  brought  into  decline  and  fall  the  errors  of 
heathenism,  which  he  endeavoured  to  propagate  and 
to  maintain.  The  various  efforts  to  persecute,  on  ac- 
count of  religious  belief,  are  proofs  of  the  want  of 
power  in  persecution  to  accomplish  its  intended  aim 
and  end. 

1.  The  first  general  persecution  against  Christianity 
was  authorised  by  law  under  the  emperor  Nero,  a.d. 
64.  Nero  wished  to  remove  from  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  on  account  of  his  being  suspected  to 
be  the  person  who  had  set  fire  to  Rome.  He  accused 
the  Christians,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  Christians  were  the  real  incendiaries. 
The  most  horrid  tales  of  the  crimes  of  the  Christians 
were  circulated  ;  and  thus  people  were  prepared  to 

^receive  with  gladness,  and  to  carry  out  with  zeal,  the 
command  of  the  senate  and  of  the  emperor  to  per- 
secute the  Christians.  The  patience  and  virtue  of 
the  Christians  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  heathen ;  and  the  cause  of  Christianity  was 
promoted  by  the  persecution  originated  by  Nero. 

2.  The  second  general  persecution  against  Christianity 
was  originated  by  Domitian.  The  Christians  of  all 
ranks  suffered.  The  most  eminent  Christians  were 
persecuted  to  the  death.  The  death  of  Domitian 
relieved  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  horrors  of 
this  second  persecution. 

3.  The  third  genial  persecution  against  Christianity 
began  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.d. 
1 00.  Great  numbers  of  the  Christians  fell  by  popular 
tumult.  The  laws  condemned  numbers  of  Christians 
to  death,  their  accusers  proving  how  the  Christians 
had  violated  the  laws,  chiefly  in  matters  of  religion. 
This  persecution  continued  several  years.  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  perished  in  this  persecution.  The 
fury  was  abated,  but  the  persecution  continued 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Trajan.  Trajan  died,  a.d. 
117,  after  a  .reign  of  nineteen  years  six  months  and 
fifteen  days.  He  was  returning  to  Rome.  He  stopped 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  town  of  Selinus,  where  he  died  after  a 
few  days'  illness.  The  town  in  Sicily  received  its 
name,  Selinus,  from  orcAtvov — parsley — which  grew 
there  in  abimdance.  The  town  in  Silicia  was  after- 
wards named  Trajanopolis,  or  The  Town  of  Trajan. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Adrian,  whom 
the  empress  Plotina  introduced  to  the  Roman  armies 
as  the  adopted  son  of  her  late  husband.  In  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  Trajan's  successor,  the  persecution  broke 
out  with  renewed  violence.  This  renewal  has  been 
called  by  some  the  fourth  persecution.  It  is  more 
commonly  considered  to  be  the  continuance  of  the 
third  general  persecution. 

4.  ilie  fourth  general  persecution  against  Chris- 
tianity  BToae  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  the  philosopher. 
The  persecution  was  continued,  with  various  inter- 
missions, during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign. 
Antoninus  has  been  considered  to  have  been  not 
altogether  the  cause  of  this  persecution. 

Trajan,  however  virtuous,  had  his  memory  stained 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius. 

The  memory  of  Marcus  Antoninus  must  be  for  ever 
disgraced  by  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of 
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Smyrna.  The  good  Polycarp  is  reported  to  have 
dreamed,  some  days  before  his  death,  that  his  pillow 
was  on  fire. 

The  pro-consul  urged  Polycarp  to  renounce  Christ. 
He  replied  :  **  Fourscore  and  six  years  have  I  served 
him,  and  he  has  never  done  to  me  any  injury.  Can  I 
blaspheme  my  king  and  my  Saviour?"  We  may 
omit  the  account  of  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of 
Polycarp,  and  of  the  flame  dividing  and  forming  an 
arch  over  his  head,  and  of  the  sword  passing  through 
his  body,  and  of  the  dove  which  flew  out  from  his 
body  through  the  wound. 

Justice  perished  in  this  persecution.  In  Gaul,  at 
Lyons,  and  Vienne,  persecution  raged  most  furiously. 
Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  nearly  ninety  years  of 
age  ;  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  Vienne  ;  Attains,  a  native 
of  Perg^mus ;  Maturus  and  Alexander,  are  nsunes 
preserved  from  oblivion  by  Pothinus.  Wild  beasts 
and  an  iron  chair  made  red  hot  were  instruments  of 
torture  and  of  death  employed  in  this  persecution. 
Biblias,  and  Blandina,  and  other  females,  were  dis- 
tinguished in  their  martyrdom  by  their  constancy 
and  courage.  The  cruelty  of  the  persecutors  and  the 
constancy  of  the  martyrs  characterized  all  the  per- 
secutions. 

In  Trajan's  persecution  the  influence  of  Pliny  vias 
excercised  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  Trajan  was 
severe  upon  the  Jews,  who  had  murdered  two  biin- 
dred  thousand  of  his  subj  ects,  and  even  fed  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  dead.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  describe  the  character  of  th« 
Jews  to  whom  they  wrote  in  such  terms  as  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Jews  throughout  the 
Homan  empire  had  committed  so  many  enormous 
crimes  of  murder  and  robbery,  that  the  punishmente 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  heathen  were  acts  of 
retaliation. 

Adrian  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus,  sumamed 
Pius,  whom  Adrian  had  adopted.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  sur- 
named  the  Philosopher. 

6.  The  fifth  general  persecution  against  Christianity. 
The  emperor  Septimius  Severus  may  have  been 
indulgent  towards  the  Christians,  on  account  of  the 
services  of  a  Christian  named  Procfllus,  who  had 
healed  his  disease  by  the  application  of  oil. 

A.D.  197.  An  edict  was  published  against  all  who 
professed  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion.  The 
magistrates  interpreted  this  law  by  the  edicts  oi 
former  emperors ;  and  Christians  were  persecuted 
during  a  period  of  seven  years,  in  Palestine,  and  in 
Egypt,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  in  Italy  and 
G^aul,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Homan  empire. 

Leonedas,  the  father  of  Origen  and  Ireniens, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  persecu- 
tion. The  storm  of  persecution  fell  most  violenilj 
upon  Egypt,  especially  upon  Alexandria. 

6.  The  sixth  general  persecution  against  Ckrit- 
tianity  was  commenced  by  the  Emperor  Maxinilnib 
(Maximin),  a.d.  235,  from  hatred  to  his  predecessor 
Alexander,  by  whose  family  many  Christians  had  been 
sheltered  and  protected.      This  peisecation  of  ch« 
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Christdans  by  Maximin  was  seyere.  Origen  was  a 
very  active  instrument  of  consolation  to  Christians 
in  this  fiery  trial. 

7.  The  seventh]  general  persecution  against  Chris- 
tianity.— This  was  the  most  severe  of  all  the  persecu- 
tions hitherto  endured  by  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  Emperor  Decius  published  his  edict  for  persecut- 
ing the  Christians,  a.d.  249.  Shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  edict,  Fabtanus,  Bishop  of  Borne,  and 
numbers  of  his  flock,  perished  by  violent  deaths.  The 
venerable  Bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  died 
in  prison.  Tortures  of  the  most  severe  kind  were 
employed.  The  numbers  who  perished  in  this  perse- 
cution are  acknowledged  to  be  considerable. 

8.  The  eighth  general  persecution  against  Chris- 
tianity, — ^The  Emperor  Valerian,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  a.d.  257,  was  influenced  by  Macrlnus,  a 
magician  of  Egypt,  to  persecute  the  Christians  as 
persons  guilty  of  hindering  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  by  their  wicked  charms.  The  emperor  acted 
with  great  severity  against  the  Christians.  Amongst 
the  martyrs  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  persecution 
are  the  names  of  the  famous  St.  Lawrence,  Arch- 
deacon of  Itome,  and  of  the  g^eat  St.  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage. 

9.  The  ninth  general  persecution  against  Christi- 
anity,— ^This  persecution  arose  ujider  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  a.d.  274.  It  was  small,  and  did  not  very 
much  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

10.  The  tenth  general  persecution  against  Christi- 
anity,— ^This  last  and  general  persecution  began  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  a.d. 
303.  Hierodes,  a  philosopher,  and  Galerius,  whom 
Diocletian  had  made  Csesar,  were  amount  the 
chief  promoters  of  this  persecution.  Maxmiianus 
(Mazimian),  Diocletian's  partner  in  the  government, 
was  too  actively  disposed  to  carry  out  the  persecution 
to  the  utmost  extremity. 

The  accounts  of  the  practices  of  the  magistrates 
and  officers  engaged  in  the  trials  and  executions  of 
the  accused  are  such  as  to  render  the  mind  of  the 
reader  disgusted  with  human  nature. 

The  Biuiops  of  Nicomedia,  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  of 
EmSsa — several  matrons  and  virgins,  and  a  nameless 
number  of  plebeians—  perished  in  this  cruel  persecu- 
tion. 

The  death  of  Galerius  Maximums  terminated  the 
persecutions  in  the  East.  The  emperor  Constantine, 
who  afterwards  became  a  Christian,  openly  declared 
for  the  Christians,  and  published  his  first  law  in 
favour  of  them.  Galerius  Maximlnus  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  his  colleague  in  the  empire  (against 
whom  he  had  declared  war),  a.d.  313.  Maximin 
failed  to  commit  suicide,  and  died  after  having  en- 
dured the  pains  of  a  most  consuming  disease,  which 
reduced  him  to  a  mere  skeleton. 

fa.J  Maximian  Hercules  Marcus  Aurelias  Valerius 
Maximianm. — He  was  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Fan- 
nonia,  and  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Boman 
armies.  Diocletian  abdicated  the  imperial  purple 
and  obliged  Maximianus  to  follow  his  example,  April 
1st,  A.p.  304.      He  strangled  himself  at  Marseilles, 


A.D.  310,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
found  fresh  and  entire  in  a  leaden  coffin,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

f^h.)  Caius  Julius  Verus  Maximlnus. — ^The  son  of  a 
peasant  of  Thrace.  He  was  a  shepherd,  and,  by  de- 
fending himself  and  leading  his  neighbours  to  defend 
thems^ves  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians  and  robbers,  he  inured  himself 
to  the  labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander  Severus,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor,  a.d.  235.  The  Gt)rdians  were 
unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximin.  The  Senate 
invested  twenty  men  with  the  imperial  dignity.  Max- 
imin was  irritated,  and  marched  to  Home,  resolved  on 
slaughter.  His  soldiers  were  ashamed  of  accompany- 
ing a  tyrant  whose  cruelties  had  acquired  for  hirn  the 
names,  Busiris,  Cydops,  and  Phalilris.  His  sol- 
diers assassinated  him  m  his  tent  before  the  walls  of 
Aquilea  (Aquileia  or  Aquilegia — a  town  founded  on 
the  north  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  by  a  Homan  colony,  to 
resist  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians),  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

fc.J  lyiocletian. — ^The  seat  of  his  government  was 
at  Nicomedia,  of  Maximian's,  at  Milan.  Even  Con- 
stantine himself  remained  very  little  time  at  Bome. 
The  Boman  Senate  existed  after  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. Its  authority  must  have  fallen  of  itself,  from 
the  time  of  Diocletian — the  abdicati'^n  of  Diocletian 
is  dated  Nicomedia,  May  1st,  a.d.  304. 


CHAPTEE    n. 

Constantius  and  Galerius,  a.d.  305. — 1.  Con- 
stantius,  a.d.  305-307.  Galerius,  a.d.  305-313. — 
Three  centuries  have  rolled  their  rounds  since  the 
Bedeemer  of  our  fallen  race  was  bom.  He  pro- 
phesied the  persecution  of  his  disciples.  He  prayed 
for  his  first  disciples,  and  for  all  wno  shotdd  believe 
on  hiTn  through  their  word.  The  plain  question  may 
be  set  forth  as  a  subject  for  g^ve  consideration  : 
How  could  Christianity  prevail  against  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  from  which  it  originated,  and  against  the 
religion  of  the  heathen,  whose  most  cherished  notions 
of  humanity  and  deity  were  contradicted  by  the  faith 
of  Christ? 

The  two  JSmperors,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  had 
retired  from  public  work.  Constantius,  sumamed 
Chlorus,  from  the  paleness  of  his  face,  was  virtuous, 
valiant,  and  merciful.  Galerius  Maximlnus  was  brave 
but  brutal,  incontinent,  and  cruel.  Their  disparity 
in  temper  caused  them  to  agpree  to  a  division  of  the 
Empire.  Constantius  was  appointed  to  govern  the 
west — ^Italy,  Sicily,  the  greatest  part  of  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain  and  Germany,  Galerius  had  as 
his  portion  of  the  empire — lUyrlcum,  Pannonia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece  and  the 
lesser  Asia,  together  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  and 
all  the  cotmtries  eastward. 

The  emperors  felt  the  greatness  of  the  task ;  they 
appointed  partners  in  the  government.     Severus  and 
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Maximein  were  the  chosen  partners.  The  empire 
was  now  under  the  guidance  of  four  persons,  each 
invested  with  supreme  authority. 

The  character  of  Constantius  is  most  amiable. 
His  reign,  or  the  acts  performed  by  him  in  his  reign, 
cannot  be  discovered  from  the  records  of  antiquity 
so  fully  as  may  be  desired.  His  frugality,  his 
chastity,  his  temperance  are  acknowledged. 

Diocletian's  ambassadors  reproached  him  for  his 
poverty.  He  told  to  the  people ;  they  responded.  The 
ambassadors  were  astonished  to  behold  wealth 
poured  forth  as  if  at  the  command  of  a  magician. 
**  Learn  from  this,'*  said  Constantius,  *'that  the  love 
of  the  people  is  the  richest  treasure;  and  that  a 
prince's  wealth  is  never  so  safe  as  when  his  people 
are  the  guardians  of  his  exchequer." 

He  would  not  suffer  that  the  Christians  should  be 
injured.  His  mercy  and  his  justice  were  evident  in 
this  decision.  When  he  was  compelled  to  displace 
all  the  officers  of  his  household  who  were  Chris- 
tians, some  complied.  He  sent  these  compilers  away 
in  disgrace,  declaring  his  belief,  "  That  they  who 
were  not  true  to  their  God  would  never  be  faithful 
to  their  prince." 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain.  He  left  his  son  Constantino  as  a  hostage  in 
the  court  of  his  partner  in  the  empire.  He  resided 
in  York.  His  virtues  were  the  same.  He  felt  death 
approaching.  He  wished  to  see  his  son.  He  sent 
for  him.  His  son  arrived.  The  father  was  past  re- 
covery. Still  the  love  of  the  father  overcame  the 
sinking  of  dying  nature.  He  received  his  son  with 
tokens  of  the  deepest  afPection.  He  raised  himself 
in  his  bed,  gave  to  his  son  useful  instructions,  and 
reconmiended  the  Christians  to  his  care.  He  then 
bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  care,  and,  crying  out 
that  none  but  the  pious  Constantino  should  succeed 
him,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  son  Constantine. 

Galerius  was  offended  by  the  news  of  the  advance- 
ment of  Constantine.  He  was  dissuaded  from  mur- 
dering the  messengers  who  brought  the  information. 
He  sent  by  the  messengers  the  ensigns  of  royalty  to 
Constantine.  However,  he  declared  Severus  emperor 
in  opposition  to  kts  interests. 

Maxentius,  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  appeared 
as  another  pretender  to  the  empire.  The  soldiers 
favoured  his  pretensions.  No  wonder.  He  suffered 
them  to  plunder  at  discretion.  Conflicting  interests. 
Who  may  be  the  successful  candidate  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ?  Severus  led  a  numerous  army 
towards  Rome  to  oppose  Maxentius.  His  soldiers 
abandoned  him.  He  opened  his  veins  and  died. 
Galerius  marched  into  Italy,  determined  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Severus,  and  to  destroy  the  senate.  His 
soldiers  hesitated.  He  entreated  them  not  to  desert 
him.  He  retired  by  the  road  in  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced. He  made  Licinius,  Caesar.  Licinius  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  labourer  in  Dacia.  Galarius  ap- 
pointed him  Ctesar  in  the  room  of  Severus,  who  had 
perished  by  his  own  hands.  This  was  the  last  act  of 
Galarius.  His  quarrel  with  Licinius  must  appear  an 
effort  of  madness.  He  was  defeated.  His  diseckse 
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was  in  his  genital  organs.  His  physicians  pro- 
nounced the  disease  incurable.  He  lingered  in 
extreme  torture  for  one  year,  and  expired. 

He  revoked  his  former  edicts  against  the  Christians. 
In  his  sufferings  he  felt  no  disposition  to  persecute 
the  Christians. 

29.   Constantine  the  Great,  a.d.  311. 

1.  Maxentius  in  Rome. 

2.  Licinius  in  the  East. 

3.  Maximin  in  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

These  three  were  the  rivals  against  whom  Con- 
stantine felt  that  he  was  forced  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  Rome.  Constantine,  influenced  by  am- 
bition, or  by  a  desire  to  oppose  tyranny,  marched 
towards  Rome  to  expel  Maxentius. 

Upon  this  occasion  a  resolution  was  formed  by 
Constantine  which  changed  the  political  and  religious 
condition  of  the  world.  He  was  meditating  upon 
the  changing  scenes  of  life,  and  upon  the  dangers  of 
his  approaching  expedition.  He  felt  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency, and  prayed  to  GK)d  for  guidance. 

The  sun  was  declining.  A  pillar  of  light  appeared 
in  the  heavens.  It  presented  the  form  of  a  cross. 
It  had  an  inscription—TOYTO  NIKA—(£v— under- 
stood)— By  this,  conquer  (or  overcome).  Sub  hoc 
signo  vinces,  is  the  Latin  paraphrase.  By  this  sign 
you  shall  conquer.  The  emperor  and  his  army  were 
astonished.  Every  man  had  nis  own  interpretation  of 
this  mysterious  sign.  The  heathens  were  assured  by 
their  aruspiees  (diviners)  that  the  appearance  was  a 
most  inauspicious  omen ;  that  the  most  unfortunate 
events  must  f oUow.  Constantine  thought  differently. 
He  ordered  a  standard  to  be  made,  like  to  the  ap- 
pearance which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens ;  and 
ordered  this  standard  to  be  carried  before  him  in  his 
wars,  as  an  ensign  of  victory  and  protection  sent  to 
him  by  God.  After  this  he  consulted  the  principal 
teachers  of  Christianity,  and  declared  himself  a  be- 
liever in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Most  of  Constantine' s  soldiers  were  Christians. 
They  bec€une  most  firmly  attached  to  their  general 
and  their  emperor.  Constantine  advanced  towards 
Rome.  Maxentius  was  alarmed.  Sunk  in  sloth, 
and  in  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  he  feared 
that  the  result  of  the  conflict  must  be  unfavourable 
to  his  interests.  He  found  refuge  in  the  observance 
of  all  heathen  ceremonies.  He  consulted  the  Sybil- 
line  Books.  The  answer  was  equivocal,  •*  On  that 
great  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  shall  perish."  Max- 
entius thought  that  Constantine  was  the  enemy. 
He  marched  out  of  Rome  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  foot  and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  Por 
some  time  the  engagement  was  fierce  and  bloody. 
His  cavalry  was  routed.  He  was  drowned  in  liis 
flight  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge  as  he 
attempted  to  cross  the  Tiber.  Constantine  was  con- 
queror.    The  sign  had  not  misled  him. 

When  Constantine  entered  Rome,  he  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  praises  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people, 
offered  to  him  on  account  of  his  victory.  He  declared 
that  his  success  was  the  gift  of  Gbd,  to  whom  all 
praise  was  due. 
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He  caused  the  si^  of  the  cross,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  heavens,  tooe  placed  at  the  right  of  all  his 
statues,  with  this  inscription,  **  That  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  victorious  cross,  Constantine  had  delivered 
the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrannical  power,  and  had 
restored  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  Eome  to  their 
ancient  authority." 

He  established  the  law  of  freedom  to  all  places  of 
trust.  He  abolished  the  law  of  capital  punishment 
by  the  cross.  He  established  a  law  of  exemption 
from  all  their  grievances  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 

The  Roman  empire  had  been  based  uponpaganism. 
The  foundation  was  suddenly  removed.  Christianity 
had  supplanted  paganism.  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  had  become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his 
Christ.  The  temporal  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  changed  by  this  sudden  subversion  of  its  ancient 
foundation  in  religion  and  in  morals.  The  work  was 
the  work  of  him  **  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being." 

An  interval  of  peace  gave  to  Constantine  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  the  interests  of  religion  and  of 
learning,  which  had  become  almost  extinct  in  the 

empire. 

Maximin,  who  governed  in  the  east,  marched 
against  Licinius.  After  many  conflicts  a  general 
engagement  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Maximin.  His 
troops  were  cut  to  pieces.  They  who  escaped  sub- 
mitted to  Licinius. 

Maximin  escaped.  He  succeeded  in  raising  another 
army.  He  diea  by  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
madness.  The  Christians  considered  that  God  had 
thus  punished  Maximin  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to 
themselves.     Perhaps  thev  were  not  much  mistaken. 

There  remained  of  the  four  competitors  for  empire 
two:  Licintus  and  Constantine.  Maxentius  and 
Maximin  had  ceased  to  live.  Constantine  in  the 
west,  Licintus  in  the  east.  A  quarrel  arose  between 
them.  The  pagans  blame  Constantine.  The  Chris- 
tians blame  Licinius.  Licinius  persecuted  Chris- 
tianity, though  he  knew  that  Constantine  espoused 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  Constantine  was  the  first 
to  commence  the  making  of  the  preparations  for  war. 

Constantine  entreated  the  Christian  bishops  to 
offer  up  prayers  for  his  success. 

Licinius  called  upon  the  pagan  priests  to  make  in- 
tercession with  the  gods  in  his  favour. 

The  resistance  was  obstinate.  Constantine  was 
victorious,  took  the  enemy's  camp,  compelled  Licinius 
to  sue  for  a  truce,  and  agree  to  a  truce.  The  truce 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  war  was 
renewed.  Licinius  was  entirely  defeated.  He  fled 
into  Nicomedia.  Constantine  pursued  and  overtook 
him.  He  surrendered  himself  upon  an  agreement  by 
oath  that  his  Hf  e  should  be  spared,  and  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. 

Constantine  feared  that  no  dependence  could  be 

f  laced  on  Licinius.  Licinius  might  renew  the  war. 
earing  this,  or  finding  Licinius  in  new  conspiracies, 
Constantine  commanded  that  Licinius  and  Martian, 
the  general  of  Licinius,  should  be  put  to  death. 


The  command  was  obeyed.  Constantine  was  now 
sole  and  undisputed  Emperor  of  Rome  in  all  the 
east  and  west,  and  was  a  professed  Christian. 

(1.)  The  first  act  of  Coristantine  after  his  accession  to 
the  Empire  was  the  establishneyit  of  Christianity,  He 
endeavoured  to  make  the  church  secure  against  all 
future  revolutions.  He  commanded  that  the  bishops 
should  be  obeyed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  privilege  was  abused  in  succeeding  times. 

Constantine  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  council  to 
Nice,  in  Bithynia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  a.d. 
325.  Nice,  Nicoea,  now  Isnik,  is  a  decayed  town  of 
Asiatic  Tixrkey,  at  the  east  extremity  of  Lake  Isnik, 
or  Ascanius.  It  was  once  a  very  flourishing  city, 
and  the  seat  of  two  general  councils,  a.d.  325,  and 
A.D.  787.  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  so 
named  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Nice, 
Nizza,  anciently  Nicoea,  a  city  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  four  miles 
from  the  French  frontier,  in  a  small  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  ridges  of  the  maritime  Alps.  The 
old  town  is  poorly  built  and  dirty,  but  the  newer 
streets  are  regular  and  handsome.  It  has  a  fort, 
palace,  cathedral,  theatre,  triumphal  arch,  hospital, 
&c.,  and  manufactures  of  spim  silk,  oil,  perfumery, 
cotton,  and  paper,  and  a  considerable  trade,  wine  and 
silk  being  exported. 

Three  hundred  and  eighteenbishops,  the  number  of 
Abraham's  army  by  which  he  rescued  Lot,  attended 
the  council,  also  a  large  number  of  presbyters  and 
deacons,  together  with  the  emperor  himseK.  The 
principles  of  Athanasius  triumphed,  and  those  of 
Arius  were  condemned.  Arius  was  banished,  as  well 
as  his  companions,  to  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 
Athanasius  was  an  African.  Arius  was  about  to 
enter  the  church  at  Constantinople  by  the  favour  of 
Constantine.  Afterwards  he  was  pressed  by  nature. 
He  turned  aside  to  ease  himself.  All  his  bowels 
gushed  out.  This  was  the  awful  manner  of  his 
death. 

(2.)  Fausta,  the  wife,  and  Crispus,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  were  put  to  death  by  Constantine.  The 
reason  for  this  act  of  severity  is  not  given  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  time.  It  is  supposed  that  Fausta  loved 
Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine  by  a  former  wife. 
She  made  known  her  wishes  to  Crispus,  who  rejected 
her  addresses  with  horror.  Fausta  accused  Crispus 
of  wishing  to  commit  tlie  sin  to  the  commission  of 
which  she  had  boon  tempting  him.  Constantine,  in 
the  violence  of  momentaiy  rage,  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  his  son.  The  order  was  obeyed.  The  guilt 
of  Fausta  was  discovered.  Her  death  was  the  only 
atonement  which  Constantine  could  make  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  whom  Fausta  had  unjustly  accused, 
and  whom  Constantine  had  unjustly  punished  by 
death.  Fausta  was,  therefore,  punished  by  death. 
The  same  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  those  who 
had  been  accomplices  in  her  guilt. 

(3.)  Constantine  was  led  to  resolve  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome. 

Whether  he  felt  offended  by  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Rome  towards  him,  or  that  he  supposed 
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CozLBtantinople  to  be  central,  or  that  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  empire  required  his  presence,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered unwise  to  make  such  an  alteration  in  the  seat 
of  the  government.  Byzantiimi,  to  which  Constantino 
gave  hus  own  name,  Constantinople,  the  city  of  Con- 
stantino, was  made  by  him  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

It  cannot  be  thought  very  probable  that  this  change 
in  the  seat  of  the  government  was  the  cause  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Too  many  causes,  within 
and  without,  existed  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  seems  impossible  that  its  doom 
could  have  been  averted. 

Whilst  Constantino  was  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
ground  plan  for  a  city  at  Chcucedon,  in  Asia  Minor, 
an  eagle  caught  the  line  and  flew  with  it  to  Byzan- 
tium, a  city  on  the  opposite  side  (the  European  side) 
of  the  Bosphorus.  This  circumstance  caused  the 
emperor  Constantino  to  choose  Byzantium  as  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  empire,  a.d.  328. 

(4.)  Constantino  beautifled  Byzantium — ^hence- 
forth Constantinople — with  the  most  magnificent 
edifices — he  divided  the  city  into  fourteen  regions.  He 
built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre,  many  churches, 
and  other  public  works,  and  having  made  the  city 
equal  to  his  ideas  and  wishes,  he  dedicated  it  to  the 
Cod  of  Martyrs ;  and  about  two  years  after  he  re- 
moved to  his  favourite  Constantinople  with  his  whole 
court,  about  a.d.  330,  about  360  years  after  the 
battle  of  Actium.  For  two  or  three  years  no  result 
from  this  change  was  observable. 

The  Goths  discovered  that  the  Romans  had  with- 
drawn their  garrisons  from  their  fortifications  on  the 
Danube.  An  invasion  was  planned  and  executed  by 
the  Goths,  with  unheard  of  cruelty.  Constantino 
repressed  their  invasion;  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  Goths  perished  by  cold  and  hunger. 

(5.)     The  Empire  was  divided  in  thejolUnoing  manner — 

1. — Canetantine,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  com- 
manded in  Gaul  and  in  the  western  provinces. 

2. — ConstantiuSy  the  second  son  of  the  emperor, 
governed  Africa  and  Ulyricum. 

3. — CanstanSf  the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor, 
ruled  in  Italy. 

4. — Dalmatius,  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  sent  to 
defend  those  parts  which  bordered  on  the  Goths. 

5. — AnnihatianuSj  the  nephew  of  the  emperor,  had 
the  charge  of  Cappadocia  and  of  Armenia  Minor. 

This  division  caused  a  want  of  union  in  resisting 
the  invasions  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  result  was  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  west.  Constantino  did 
not  live  to  see  the  calamities  which  fell  upon  the 
western  empire.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Constantino  was  full  of  splendour;  his  last  days  were 
politically  peaceful ;  he  reigned  thirty  years,  and  had 
passed  his  sixtieth  year  when  his  health  began  to 
fail.  His  disease  w£is  an  intermitting  fever.  The 
warm  baths  of  Constantinople  afforded  no  relief. 
He  removed  to  Helenapolis,  a  city  which  he  had 
built  to  the  memory  oi  his  mother  Helena.  His 
disease  grew  worse — ^he  changed  again  to  Nicomedia. 
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Hope  of  recovery  had  now  fled  from  him.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  baptized ;  and  having  soon  after  re- 
ceived the  Lord's  Supper,  he  died,  after  a  memorable 
and  an  active  reign  of  nearly  thirty-two  years,  a.d. 
340. 

The  Christian  writers  of  the  time  praise,  and  the 
heathen  writers  of  the  time  reproach,  the  character  of 
Constantino.  The  composition  of  his  character  may 
have  been  a  mixture  of  virtues  and  of  vices,  of  piety 
and  credulity,  of  courage  and  cruelty,  of  justice  and 
ambition.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  cha- 
racter of  Constantino.  Yet  the  drcumstcuices  under 
which  he  felt  himself  oppressed,  the  enemies  whom 
he  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  in  the  government, 
and  the  invasions  of  the  barbarous  nations  which  he 
had  to  repress,  may  render  his  faults  more  excusable, 
and  his  virtues  more  admirable.  He  established  a 
religion  in  which,  and  by  which,  mankind  have  been 
blessed,  but  adopted  a  policy  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  empire,  certainly  of  the  western 
empire. 

30.  The  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire — ^The  three 
Ceesars,  the  sons  of  Constantino  the  Great — 


(1.  CoDBtantme,  A.D.  387  to  a.d.  840. 
2.  ConstantiiiB,  A.D.  887  to  a.d.  861. 
8.  GoDstaiifl,  A.D.  387  to  a.d.  850. 
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had  been  carefully  educated,  and  resembled  one 
another  in  their  vices,  as  well  as  in  their  names. 
They  divided  the  empire  again  upon  the  death  of 
their  father.  They  were  aU  zealous  to  contend  for 
territory,  though  they  possessed  not  the  abihty  to 
govern.  The  result  was  a  war  for  twelve  years  after 
the  death  of  their  father.  Constantius  remained 
master  of  the  whole.  He  secured  to  himself  the 
throne  by  the  murder  of  most  of  his  relations. 

1.  Constantiw  was  effeminate,  debauched,  and 
governed  by  eimuchs.  He  took  to  his  assistance  a 
state  prisoner,  Constantius  Gallus,  whose  father  he 
had  formerly  slain,  created  him  Csesar,  and  sent  him 
into  the  east  against  the  Parthians.  This  man's  wife, 
Constantina,  fomented  his  native  arrogance.  Con- 
stantius recalled  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  Istria,  a  province  of  the  west  of  Dlyrlfcuni, 
at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  a.d.  351. 

His  younger  brother.  Flavins  Julian,  from  whom 
the  suspicious  Constantius  believed  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place,  was  created 
Caesar,  and  was  sent  to  defend  the  frontiers  oi  the 
Bhine.  Julian  had  passed  from  study  to  warfare, 
A.D.  354.  He  succeeded  in  lus  war  against  the 
Germans,  a.d.  355. 

Constantius,  finding  that  his  generals  had  been 
beaten  by  the  Persians,  was  preparing  to  take  ihe 
field  against  them  in  person.  He  recalled  gradually 
the  troops  of  Julian,  who,  suspecting  his  designj 
accepted  the  diadem  presented  to  him  by  his  soldiers. 

31.  Fl,  Julian,  the  apostate,  reigned  from  March, 
A.D.  360,  to  June  25,  a.d.  363,  from  his  twenty-nintli 
to  his  thirty-second  year.  He  was  the  last  and  the 
most  highly  gifted  prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 
He  was  free  from  great  vices.     He  commenced  his 
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reign  bj  reforming  the  luxuries  of  the  court.  He 
intended  to  suppresB  the  new  religion  lately  estab- 
lished, and  to  restore  the  old  religion.  He  erred  in 
policy  as  weU  as  in  religion.  Providence  did  not 
suffer  him  to  live  to  see  uiis.  Julian  wished  to  ter- 
minate the  war  against  the  Persians.  He  went  to 
the  war,  and  pene^ted  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  In  an 
engagement  mere  he  lost  his  Hf  e.  As  he  lay  dying, 
he  threw  into  the  air  some  of  his  own  blood  which  he 
had  collected  in  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  **  Gulilean, 
thou  hast  conquered." 

32.  FL  Jovidnus,  June  25,  a.d.  363,  Feb.  24,  364, 
aged  thirty-three  years,  was  immediately  raised  to 
the  purple  by  the  army.  He  made  peace  with  the 
Persians,  and  restored  to  them  all  the  territory  con- 
quered from  them  since  the  year  (a.d.)  297.  After  a 
short  reign  of  eight  months  he  was  seized  by  a  sudden 
disorder,  which  terminated  his  Ufe. 

33.  FL  VaUntinian  /.,  Feb.  26,  a.d.  364,  Nov.  17, 
375. — The  armyprodaimed  Fl.  Yalentinian  at  Nice, 
in  the  room  of  FT.  Jovianus,  deceased.  Yalentinian 
appointed  his  brother,  Yaleus,  as  his  partner  in  the 
government,  made  him  **pr8efectura  Orientis,"  ruler 
of  the  prsefecture  of  the  east,  and  retained  the  rest 
for  himself. 

The  reign  of  VaUntinian  L — He  created,  a.d.  364, 
his  son,  Qratian  Augustus,  with  himself.  In  religious 
matters  Yalentinian  was  tolerant.  He  recovered  from 
the  Germans  the  losses  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Julian. 
He  attacked  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Ale- 
manni  on  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards  the  Quadi  and 
other  nations  on  the  Danube.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Guntz,  in  Hungary. 

34.  Valeus,  a.d.  364,  a.d.  368,  the  brother  of  Yalen- 
tinian I.,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  to  contend 
with  insurrections  in  the  east,  raised  by  one  Prdcopius, 
who  had  taught  the  people  to  rebel  against  Yaleus, 
the  Arian.  His  war  agamst  the  Persians  ended  in  a 
truce.  In  his  reign  the  HuJis  entered  Europe.  This 
was  towards  the  dose  of  his  reign. 

The  great  popular  migration  foUowed.  This  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Yisigoths  entered  the  Roman  empire.  A 
war  was  the  consequence^  in  which  war  Yaleus  lost 
his  life. 

35.  Gratian  (aged  16  years  to  24  years)  succeeded 
his  father,  Yalentinian  I.  in  the  west,  and  immediately 
associated  with  himself  in  the  government  his  brother, 
Yalentinian  II.,  giving  to  him  the  preefectura  Italia} 
et  niyrid,  a.d.  375,  a.d.  392. 

Yalentinian  IL  (aged  5-21  years).  The  youth  of 
Gratian  and  Yalentinian  was  not  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  themselves  or  of  their  governments. 

Gratian  proceeded  to  assist  his  uncle  Yaleus  against 
the  G^ths.  On  his  march  he  received  an  account  of  his 
uncle's  defeat  and  death.  He  feared  lest  the  east 
should  f  aU  a  prey  to  the  Gt>ths.  He  made  Theodosius 
(a  Spaniard)  "  Praefectura  et  Orientis  et  Ulyrid." 

36.  The  revolt  of  Maximue,  a.d.  383. — The  indolent 
reig^  of  Gratian  led  to  the  rebellion  of  Maximus. 
He  was  the  commander  in  Britain.  He  crossed  over 
into  GFaul,  and  was  supported  by  the  defection  of  the 


Gallic  legions.  Gratian  fled.  He  was  overtaken  and 
put  to  death  at  Lyons. 

Maximus  was  in  possession  of  all  the  ''Preefectures 
GfiUiarum."  He  made  a  promise  to  Theodosius  not 
to  interfere  with  the  young  Yalentinian  II.  in  Italy, 
and  thus  prevailed  upon  lum  to  acknowledge  Yalen- 
tinian II.  to  be  emperor.  Maximus  did  not  keep  his 
word.  He  invaded  Italy.  He  was  defeated  by 
Theodosius  in  Pannonia — [which  contains  the  modem 
provinces  of  (1)  Croatia,  (2)  Camiola,  (3)  Sclavonia, 
(4)  Rosnia,  (5)  Windisch,  (6)  Marsh,  (7)  part  of 
Servia,  (8)  part  of  Hungary,  (9)  part  of  Austria] — 
near  Mtesia,  and  was  soon  after  executed. 

37.  Valentinian  IL^  a  youth  of  great  promise,  be- 
came again  master  of  all  the  west.  Arbogaster,  his 
ter  mllitium,"  master  of  the  soldiers,  was 
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offended,  or  thought  he  was  offended,  by  Yalentinian. 
He  murdered  the  youjig  emperor,  and  raised  to  the 
throne  his  own  friend  Eugebius,  ''  magister  officio- 
rum,"  master  of  offices.  Theodosius  made  him  pri- 
soner, and  thus  became  master  of  the  whole  empire. 

38.  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.d.  Jan.  19,  379,  Jan.  17, 
A.D.  395,  reigned  from  his  thirty-fourth  to  his  fiftieth 
year  in  the  east,  with  vigour,  equally  devoted  to 
politics  and  to  religion.  He  broke  the  power  of  the 
victorious  Gt>ths.  They  still  retained  Uieir  posses- 
sions on  the  Danube.  Theodosius  persecuted  the 
Arians.  The  Arians  were  the  prevailing  Christians 
in  the  east.  He  restored  the  orthodox  belief.  He 
directed  a  persecution  against  the  Pagans.  He 
ordered  the  aestruction  of  their  temples.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  these  mandates  caused  dreadful  convul- 
sions. He  taxed  heavily,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
preserve  the  boundaries  of  the  empire. 

The  internal  depopulation  of  the  empire  made  it 
necessaiy  to  take  barbarians  into  the  Roman  pay.  In 
this  reign  espedally  the  necessity  was  great;  and  the 
number  of  oarbarians  enrolled  as  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army  exceeded  the  numbers  enrolled  in  former 
reigns.  Then  followed,  of  necessity,  a  change  in  the 
Roman  tactics,  as  weU  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
armies. 

39.  Arcaditu  and  Sbnorius,  a.d.  395,  a.d.  408. — 
Theodosius  left  two  sons:  1.  Arcadius  (aged  18-31 
years),  who  had  the  eastern  empire  allotted  to  him, 
comprising  the  **  Prcefectura  Orientis  et  lUyrid."  2. 
Honorius  (aged  11-39  years),  to  whom  the  western 
empire  was  aUotted,  or  the  Preef  ectura  GuUianun  et 
ItalisB. 

1.  Ruffinus,  the  Gaul,  had  the  guardianship  of 
Arcadius.  2.  Stilico,  the  Yandal,  had  the  guardian- 
ship of  Honorius. 

The  western  empire,  under  Honorius  and  his 
successors,  must  now  be  followed  in  its  decline,  even 
to  its  fall.  The  western  empire  suffered,  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  such  violent  shocks  as  most  dis- 
tinctly, told  that  its  fall  was  approaching.  Stilico, 
the  Yandal,  sought  by  intrigues  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  empire.  A  way  was  thus  opened 
into  the  interior  of  the  empire  for  the  Goths,  who 
had  then  a  leader  superior  to  any  of  their  former 
leaders.      Alarie,  king  of  the  Yisigoths,  established 
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himself  and  his  people  in  the  Soman  empire.  He 
became  master  of  Rome  ;  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Ceesars.  It  seemed  wondeif  ul  that  he  did  not 
overthrow  the  Roman  empire  of  the  west  by  a  full 
and  perfect  overthrow. 

40.  A  great  part  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul,  during  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  was  cut  off  from  the  Roman 
empire.  Honorius  died,  a.d.  423.  The  secretary, 
John,  usurped  the  government ;  he  was  defeated  by 
Theodosius  II.,  the  eastern  emperor,  a.d.  425. 

The  Nephew  of  Monorius^  Valentinian  IILy  a  minor 
(aged  6-36  years),  was  raised  to  the  throne  under  the 
guardian  care  of  his  mother  Placidla,  a.d.  450. 
Under  his  miserable  reign,  the  western  empire  was 
stripped  of  almost  all  her  possessions,  except  Italy. 

His  mother's  government,  and  his  own  want  of 
ability,  injured  the  empire  as  much  as  did  the  stormy 
migration  of  barbarous  tribes  now  convulsing  all 
Europe,  a.d.  425-455. 

The  Huns. — In  this  falling  condition  of  the  western 
empire  another  torrent  burst  upon  Europe — a  torrent 
of  barbarous  nations.  The  hordes  of  the  Huns,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Gotns,  between  the  Don  and  the  Thriss,  and  even 
as  far  as  the  Volga,  had  united  themselves  since  the 
year  444,  under  one  common  chief,  Attila,  By  this 
union,  and  by  his  own  superior  talents  as  a  warrior 
and  a  ruler,  Attila  became  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
his  time.  The  eastern  empire  bought  his  peace  by 
paying  to  him  a  yearly  tribute,  a.d.  452.  He  fell 
with  a  mighty  army  on  the  western  provinces ;  the 
united  forces  of  JEtius  and  the  Visigoths,  near  Chalons 
(in  Campis  Catalonnicis),  obliged  him  to  retreat, 
A.D.  451.  In  the  following  year  he  again  invaded 
Italy.  He  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  licen- 
tious Honoria — ^Valentinian's  sister.  The  cause  of 
Attila*8  second  retreat  is  unknown.  He  died,  a.d.  453, 
soon  after  his  second  retreat.  He  was  called**  7%^ 
Terror  of  the  World,''  and  '*  The  Scourge  of  God:' 

The  miserable  Valentinian  deprived  the  Roman 
empire  of  its  best  general,  JEtius,  whom  he  put  to 
death  on  suspicion,  a.d.  454. 

Petronius  Maximus  (whose  wife  had  been  dis- 
honoured by  Valentinian),  and  the  friends  of  JEtius, 
whom  Valentinian  had  executed,  formed  a  conspiracy, 
and  murdered  the  debauched  Valentinian,  a.d.  455. 

41.  The  Interval  of  Twenty  Years,  a.d.  455-475,  be- 
tween the  assassination  of  Valentinian  and  the 
destruction  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  was  abnost 
a  continued  series  of  intestine  revolutions.  No  less 
than  nine  sovereigns  rapidly  succeeded  one  another. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  filled  the  Roman 
empire  with  terror.  Ho  became  master  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  by  his  ships,  could  ravage  the 
coasts  of  the  defenceless  Italy  at  his  pleasure  ;  and 
he  captured  even  Rome  itself. 

In  Itabjy  the  German^  Riclmery  general  of  the 
foreign  troops  in  Roman  pay,  permitted  a  series  of 
emperors  to  reign  in  his  name.  He  might  have  ter- 
minated this  series  of  Augusti.  The  honour  was 
reserved  for  his  son  and  successor,  Odoacer,  four  years 
after  his  father's  death. 
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A.D.  476.  Odoacer,  the  leader  of  the  Germans  in 
the  Roman  pay,  at  Rome,  sent  Augustiilus,  the  \u% 
of  the  series  of  Augusti,  after  the  execution  of  Orestes, 
into  captivity,  and  allowed  to  him  a  pension. 

Odoacer  now  remained  master  of  lUUy  till  a.d.  492 
(16  years),  when  the  Ostrogoths,  under  their  Mng, 
Theodoric,  founded  there  a  new  empire. 

Thus  fell  the  empire  of  the  west.  Its  final  disso- 
lution happened  about  five-hundred-and-twenty-two 
years  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  one-hundred-and- 
f orty-six  years  after  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat 
to  Constantinople ;  and  f our-hundred-and-seventy-sii 
years  after  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

1 .  "  That  track  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Palus 
Moeotis,  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  the  Cafipian 
sea,  was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  savage  people, 
who  went  by  (called)  the  name  of  Huns,  and  Allanes. 
Their  soil  was  fertile.  They  were  fond  of  robbery 
and  plunder.  They  imagined  it  impracticable  to  cross 
the  Palus  Moeotis.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  confined  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  them  by  nature,  while  other  nations  plundered 
with  security." 

2.  **It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  alime,  which 
was  rolled  down  by  the  current  of  the  Tanais,  had 
by  degrees  formed  a  kind  of  incrustation  on  the 
current  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  over  which  the 
people  are  supposed  to  have  passed.  Others  relat? 
that  two  yoim.g  Scythians,  being  in  full  pursuit  of  a 
heifer,  the  terrified  creature  swam  over  an  arm  of  th* 
sea,  and  the  youths  immediately  following  her,  found 
themselves  in  a  new  world,  upon  an  opposite  shore. 
They  returned,  and  related  to  their  countrymen  the 
wonders  of  strange  lands  and  countries  which  they 
had  discovered.  The  Huns  crossed  the  straits.  Th^ 
final  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  vest, 
thus  and  thus  commenced." 

Fall  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  a.d.  476. 

Fall  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  a.d.  1453. 

The  eastern  Roman  empire  continued  to  esist 
longer  than  the  western  977  years. 

The  fall  of  the  western  dated  from  the  time  when 
Odoacer  sent  Agustulus  into  captivity,  a.d.  476. 
The  fall  of  the  eastern  dated  a.d.  1453.  The  interval 
is  977  years;  in  roimd  numbers,  one  thousand  years. 

3.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Gk)ths,  was  bought  off  by  the 
Romans,  by  the  richest  of  their  homes  and  of  their 
temples.  He  sternly  told  to  them  he  would  leave  to 
them  their  lives. 

4.  Alaric  came  a  second  time.  He  took  Rome :  how. 
is  not  decided.  Rome,  which  had  plundered  the  reet 
of  the  world,  now  felt  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune  ijf-- 
1163,  A.D.  410),  and  suffered  all  which  barbarity 
could  inflict  or  patience  endure.  The  barbariaiw 
were  allowed  to  pillage  all  places  except  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  the  pagans  found  shelter  by 
applying  to  the  Christians  for  protection.  Thi^ 
dreadful  devastation  continued  for  three  days,  r^^ 
cious  monuments  of  art  and  learning,  invaluable,  Bunt 
imder  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  This  was  a  corrvy 
tion  rather  than  an  overthrow,  so  rich  was  Ronit^  i» 
her  remnant  of  monuments  of  art  and  science. 
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5.  2^he  soldiers  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals ^  for 
fourteeu  days  together,  plundered  in  that  venerable 
place  (Rome).  Neither  private  dwellings  nor  public 
buildings — ^neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  religion — were 
the  least  protection  against  their  lust  and  avarice. 

Honorius  lived  till  he  saw  himself  stripped  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  dominions  ;  his  capital  taken  by 
the  Goths ;  the  Huns  possessed  of  Pannonia ;  the  Alans, 
the  Suevi,  and  the  Yandals  established  themselves 
in  Spain;  and  the  Burgundians  settled  in  Gaul,  where 
the  Groths  also  fixed  themselves  at  last. 

Britain  and  ArmorKca  (Britany)  in  Gaul,  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  domestic  legislation. 

6.  **Thus  fell  (says  Heeren)  the  Koman  empire  of 
'*the  west,  while  that  of  the  east,  pressed  on  every 
"side,  and  in  a  situation  almost  siinilar,  endured  one 
"thousand  years  (977)  longer  than  the  western, 
*  ^  notwithstanding  its  intestine  broils  f  which  ahne  would 
^*have  sufficed  to  destroy  any  other  nation  J,  and  hosts  of 
"barbarians  who  attacked  it  during  the  middle 
"ages." 

"The  inipregnable  situation  of  the  capital,  which 
"usually  decided  the  fate  of  such  kingdoms — ^joined 
"to  its  despotism,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  main 
"support  of  a  kingdom  in  its  decline — can  alone,  in 
"some  measure,  explain  a  phenomenon  which  has  no 
"equal  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

ItoUin  fixes  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.g. 
31 )  as  the  termination  of  ancient  history.  I  have  fol- 
lowed Rollin,  Heeren  fixes  the  fall  of  the  western 
Boman  empire  (a.d.  476  or  5)  as  the  termination  of 
his  Outline  of  Ancient  History. 

A,  The  condition  of  Rome  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I. 
— 1.  The  Invasion  of  England.  2.  The  Fathers.  3. 
The  Popes.  4.  The  General  Councils.  5.  The  Creeds.  6. 
The  Liturgies.  7.  The  Apostolic  Succession.  8.  Evi- 
dences. AH  these  things  may  be  considered  evidences  to 
prove  that  Christianity  commenced  at  the  time  stated  in 
the  New  Testament, 

1 .  The  condition  of  Rome  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  L 
— The  Germans,  under  Odoacer,  had  conquered 
Bome.  The  western  Boman  empire  had  fallen. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro  Goths,  had  undertaken 
to  subdue  Odoacer,  really  for  his  own  advantage, 
apparently  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  those  who  invited 
him  to  free  them  from  German  mercenaries,  who  kept 
them,  their  paymasters,  under  their  authority. 

Between  Theodoric  and  Odoacer  three  battles  wore 
fought,  in  which  Theodoric  was  victorious. 

The  first  battle,  August  28,  a.d.  489. 

The  second  battle,  September  27,  a.d.  489. 

The  third  battle,  August  — ,  a.d.  490. 

The  bishop  of  Ravenna  negociated  a  peace. — ^The  Ostro 
Goths  were  admitted  into  the  city  of  Havenna.  The 
hostile  kings  agreed  to  govern,  with  equal  authority, 
the  provinces  of  Italy.  Days  of  festivity  were  held 
in  honour  of  the  agreement,  in  the  conclusion  of 
which  Odoacer  was  stabbed  by  the  command  of  Theo- 
doric. The  mercenaries  were  slaughtered.  The 
Goths  proclaimed  Theodoric  sole  emperor.  The  em- 
peror of  the  east  gave  a  tardy  and  ambiguous  consent 
to  the  appointment.    Theodoric  visited  me  old  capital 


of  the  world  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  a.d. 
500.  The  Senate  and  people  in  solenm  procession 
met  him,  and  saluted  him  as  a  second  Trajan,  a  new 
Yalentinian.  The  Gothic  kings  preserved  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  Theodoric  preferred  Bavenna 
as  his  place  of  residence,  where  he  cultivated  an 
orchard  with  his  own  hand.  Theodoric  was  an  Arian. 
Italy  was  Athanasian.  Theodoric  was  tolerant.  He 
treated  the  orthodox  with  great  respect,  and  with  an 
open  and  generous  hospitality.  The  Nicene  faith 
was  the  faith  of  Italy.  The  professors  of  the  Nicene 
creed  were  called  orthodox,  or  catholic.  This  is  to  be 
rememberedj  especially  when  repeating  the  Nicene 
creed.  The  old  age  of  Theodoric  was  sullied  by 
popular  hatred,  and  by  patrician  blood.  He  was 
provoked  to  persecute  the  Catholics,  or  the  orthodox. 
Theodoric  conmianded  the  bishop  of  Bome  and  four 
illustrious  senators  to  visit  Constantinople.  The  re- 
ception at  Constantinople  of  the  bishop  of  Bome  and 
his  companions  irritated  the  jealous  Theodoric.  He 
prepared  a  mandate  prohibiting,  after  a  certain  day, 
the  exercise  in  Italy  of  the  Catholic  or  orthodox  re- 
ligion. Boethius,  with  whose  family  the  reigning 
sovereigns  boasted  that  they  were  connected,  had 
defended  the  senator  Albinus,  who  was  accused  of 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Theodoric. 
Albinus  was  convicted.  Boethius  was  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death,  a.d.  524.  When  in  prison,  whilst 
oppressed  by  fetters,  and  each  moment  expecting  the 
sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed,  in  the 
tower  of  Pavia,  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy ^  "  a 
golden  volume,  not  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  Plato 
or  TuUy." — Gribbon,  vol.  v.  p.  39.  Pavia,  called  also 
Ticinum,  was  a  small  town  in  Italy,  so  called  from  a 
river  which  flows  near  to  the  town.  The  Bomans 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  this  river.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  Ticlnus,  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Po,  20  miles  S.8.W.  Milan. 

Sjrmmachus,  the  father-in-law  of  Boethius,  indis- 
creetly spoke  what  he  felt.  He  was  dragged  in 
chains  from  Bome  to  Bavenna.  The  suspicions  of 
Theodoric  were  appeased  by  tho  blood  of  an  aged 
senator,     a.d.  525. 

Theodoric  had  led  a  life  of  virtue  and  of  glory. 
The  deaths  of  Boethius  and  of  Symmachus  throw  u 
cloud  over  the  splendour.  He  was  terrified  by  the 
head  of  a  large  fish  served  on  the  royal  table.  Theo- 
doric thought  he  saw  Symmachus  come  to  devour 
him.  He  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  and  in  broken 
murmurs  confessed  to  his  physician,  Elpidius,  his 
deep  repentance  for  the  murders  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus.  He  felt  his  end  approaching.  He 
divided  his  treasures  and  provinces  between  his  two 
grandsons,  and  fixed  the  Bhone  as  their  common 
boundary. 

Amalaric  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Italy,  with  all  the  conquests  of  the  Ostro  Goths,  was 
bequeathed  to  Athalaric,  aged  ten  years.  He  was 
the  last  male  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali,  by  the 
short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother,  Amalasintha, 
with  a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same  blood. 

In  the  presence  of  the  dying  monarch,  the  Gothic 
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chiefs  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their 
faith  and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince  and  to  his  guar- 
dian mother,  and  received,  in  the  same  awful  moment, 
the  emperor's  last  salutary  adyice,  to  maintain  the 
laws,  to  love  the  Senate  and  people  of  Home,  and  to 
cultivate  with  decent  reverence  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  of  the  east. 

A  chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of  granite. 
Prom  the  centre  to  the  dome  four  columns  arose, 
which  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the  remains 
of  the  Gouiic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen  statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles. 

The  visions  of  the  monks  and  other  persons  may  be 
related  orally.  The  written  records  of  these  mental 
aberrations  is  a  trespass  upon  even  human  credulity. 
The  following  words  may  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
censure: — "  His  spirit,  after  some  previous  expiation, 
might  have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not  been 
witness,  in  a  vision,  to  the  damnation  of  Theodoric, 
whose  soul  was  plunged  by  the  ministers  of  divine 
vengeance  into  the  volcano  of  Lipari  (one  of  the 
Lipari  islands,  at  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily),  one  of  the 
flaming  mouths  of  the  infernal  world." 

A.D.  526,  August  30. — ^Theodoric  died  in  the  palace 
of  Bavenna  in  t£e  thirty-third,  or,  if  we  may  compute 
from  his  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign. 

Constantino  established  Christianity,  and  held  the 
Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325.  He  was  not  baptized  till 
he  was  near  to  his  last  moment  of  life.  Some  doubt 
rests  upon  the  date  of  his  adherence  to  Christianity. 
Theodoric,  the  Ostro-Goth,  having  expelled,  and 
assassinated  at  the  last,  the  German,  Odoacer,  estab- 
lished the  Gothic  empire  of  the  west,  reigned  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  died,  a.d.  526.  Constantino  died, 
A.D.  337.     He  reigned  31  years. 

Christianity  took  captive  its  proud  conquerors,  and 
subdued  its  cruel  persecutors. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Horace  described  the 
benefits  which  Home  derived  from  Greece,  subdued 
by  the  arms  of  Home : — 

'*  Gnecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio." — Bp,  L.  u.  v.  125. 

Captive  Greece  took  captive  her  fierce  conqueror, 
and  introduced  the  arts  to  rustic  Latium. 

The  conquered  !Roman  empire  of  the  west  took  cap- 
tive her  fierce  conquerors  by  the  weapons  of  the  Chris- 
tian warfare,  "  which  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty, 
through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds." 
[The  strongholds  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of 
idolatry,  of  sin,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  devil.] 

Revelatiwu  xii.  16:  '^And  the  earth  helped  the 
woman,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his 
mouth." 

Bishop  NetctoHy  in  his  discourse  upon  this  part  of 

the  prophecies,  has  written  these  words:  **  Nothing  was 

more  likely  to  produce  the  ruin  and  utter  subversion 

of  the  Christian  church  than  the  eruptions  of  so  many 
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barbarous  nations  into  the  Roman  empire.  But  the 
event  proved  contraiy  to  human  appearance  and  ex- 
pectation. *  The  earth  swallowed  up  the  flood.'  The 
barbarians  were  rather  swallowed  by  the  £om.ans 
than  the  Komans  by  the  barbarians.  The  heathen 
conquerors,  instead  of  imposing  their  own  [religion], 
submitted  to  the  religion  of  the  conquered  Christians ; 
and  they  not  only  embraced  the  religion,  but  affected 
even  the  laws,  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  very  name  of  Eomans.  So  that  the 
victors  were  in  a  manner  absorbed  and  lost  among 
the  vanquished." 

The  !Roman  soldiers  were  missionaries  for  Christ. 
In  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world  St.  Paul  had  formed 
Christian  churches.  The  Homan  soldiers,  converts 
to  Christianity,  as  many  or  as  few  as  they  were, 
carried  help  to  their  brethem  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  Itoman  empire  where  Christ  was  known,  and 
planted  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  amongst  people 
who  had  not  known  the  Gospel  by  any  previous  in- 
struction. 

The  converted  Eoman  empire,  overrun  by  'the 
unheard  of  tribes  of  barbarians  from  the  north, 
became  to  their  savage  conquerors  the  ministers  of 
that  word  which  ''gave  to  them  an  inheritance 
amongst  those  who  were  sanctified." — AeU  xx.  32. 

This  is  historic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity— of  its  origin,  as  described  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament— of  the  Gospel  being  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  who  beheveth — of  the  truth  of 
the  word  of  prophecy,  that  sure  word  which  shineth 
as  a  light  in  a  dark  place — and  of  the  fulfilment  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  imto  the  end  of  the  world." 

A.D.  476-527.  The  western  Boman  empire  had 
fallen.  An  interval  of  fifty  years,  till  the  memorable 
reign  of  Justinian,  is  faintiy  marked  by  the  obscure 
names  and  imperfect  annals  of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and 
Justin,  who  successively  ascended  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople. During  the  same  period,  Italy  revived 
and  flourished  under  the  government  of  a  Gothic 
king  who  might  have  deserved  a  statue  among  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  ancient  Bomans. 

B.  The  birth  of  Justinian  is  dated.  May  5th,  482, 
or  May  1 1th,  483.  The  emperor  Justinian  was  bom 
near  to  the  ruins  of  Sardica  (the  modem  Sophia),  of 
an  obscure  race  of  barbarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
wild  and  desolute  coimtry,  successively  named  Dar- 
dania,  Dacia,  and  Bulgaria. 

Justinian,  his  imcle  Justin,  and  other  two  peasants, 
forsook  husbandry  and  the  occupation  of  shepherds, 
and  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in  their 
knapsacks,  followed  the  high  road  to  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  soon  enrolled,  on  account  of 
their  strength  and  stature,  among  the  guards  of  the 
emperor  Leo. 

1.  Justin,  a  Dacian  peasant^  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  July  10th,  a.d.  518,  to 
April  1st,  or  August  1st,  a,d.  527. 

2.  Justinian  reigned  from  April  Ist,  a.d.  527,  to 
November  14th,  a.d.  565.  He  reigned  thirly-eiglit 
years. 
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Justinian's  reign  is  divided  by  Mr,  Oibhon  into 
these  four  parts : — 

(1.)  The  reign  of  Justinian.  The  elevation  and 
character  of  Theodora.  The  factions  of  the  Circus. 
Justinian's  peaceful  administration. 

(2.)  The  wars  of  Justinian.  His  conquest  of 
Africa  and  Italy. 

(8.)  The  victories  of  Belis&rius  and  Narses.  The 
vanity  of  their  triumphs.  The  hostile  virtue  of  the 
Persian  and  Gothic  heroes. 

(4.)  The  jurisprudence  and  the  theology  of  Justi- 
nian. The  coniroversies  and  sects  which  still  divide 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  Eef  ormation  of  the  Boman 
Law,  which  is  obeyed  and  respected  by  the  nations 
of  modem  Europe. 

The  famous  Theodora  was  the  woman  whom  Jus- 
tinian loved.  She  must  share  the  glories  of  his 
elevation. 

Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  care  of  wild 
beasts,  maintain^  by  the  green  faction  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  entrusted  to  Acacius,  a  native  of  the 
Isle  of  CVprus,  who,  from  his  employment,  was  sur- 
named  the  Master  of  the  Bears.  This  honourable 
office  was  given  after  his  death  to  another  candidate, 
notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  his  widow,  who  had 
already  provided  a  husband  and  a  successor. 

Acaciua  had  left  three  daughters :  Comito,  Theo- 
dora, and  Anastasia:  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not 
then  exceed  the  age  of  seven  years. 

The  orphans  were  sent  into  the  theatre  to  excite 
compassion.  The  Green  received  them  with  con- 
tempt. The  Blues  received  them  with  compassion. 
The  difference  simk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora, 
and  was  felt  long  afterwards  in  the  adminstration  of 
the  empire. 

Tkeodoba,  a  beauty,  small  in  person,  possessed 
unlimited  powers  of  fascination.  She  passed  through 
various  shades  of  infamous  fortune.  She  returned 
to  Constantinople  with  a  certain  vision  of  approach- 
ing greatness.  ''She  purged  and  Hved  cleanly." 
She  carded  wool.  She  was  chaste.  She  lived  in  a 
small  house  which  she  afterwards  changed  into  a 
magnificent  temple.  The  patrician  Justmian  was 
captivated  by  Theodora.  She  became  his  wife. 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  emperor  and  empress  of 
the  Eastern  Boman  Empire. 

At  length,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  reign,  she 
was  consumed  by  a  cancer.  His  irreparable  loss  was 
deplored  by  her  husband,  who,  in  the  room  of  a 
prostitute,  might  have  selected  the  purest  and  noblest 
virgin  in  the  east.  June  11,  a.d.  548.  Justinian 
died  childless,  November  14,  a.d.  565. 

1.  Justinian's  piety.     2.  The  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

3.  Justinian,  the  great  compiler  of  the  Boman  Law. 

4.  The  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian,  the  Theodosian 
Codes. — Gibhony  vol.  v.  p.  362. 

Theodora,  when  on  a  tour,  found  that  all  her  arts 
were  defeated.  She  was  with  child.  She  left  the 
child  with  his  father,  who  saved  hini  and  educated 
him  in  Arabia.  His  father;  on  lus  death-bed,  told 
his  son  that  he  was  his  own  son,  and  that  his  mother 
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was  the  empress  Theodora.  The  youth  hastened 
to  Constantinople,  was  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  his  mother,  and  was  never  more  seen,  even  after 
the  death  of  Theodora.  Suspicion  does  rest  on  her 
memory,  that  she  extinguished  with  his  life  a  secret 
so  offensive  to  her  imperial  virtue.  Justinian  made 
a  law,  by  which  a  prostitute  might  contract  legal 
marriage  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Bomans. 
Then  he  made  it  lawful  for  himself  to  many  Theodora. 

As  an  actress,  Theodora  excelled  in  pantomime. 
She  was  no  singer.  She  had  no  gift  of  music.  The 
Circus  was  in  a  roar  when  she  commenced  her  per- 
formances.    She  was  dehcate  as  to  her  constitution. 

The  silence  of  her  enemies,  on  the  subject  of  her 
vices  after  her  marriage,  may  be  a  proof  that  they 
had  nothing  to  lay  to  her  charge.  The  spirit  of 
revenge  was  in  her.  The  Senator  or  Bishop,  whose 
death  or  exile  Theod5ra  had  pronounced,  was  de- 
Hvered  to  a  trusty  messenger,  and  his  diligence  was 
quickened  by  a  menace  from  her  own  mouth,  ''If 
you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my  conunands,  I  swear, 
by  Him  who  liveth  for  ever,  that  your  skin  shall  be 
flayed  from  your  body." 

Her  influence  may  have  been  employed  to  assuage 
the  intolerable  fury  of  the  emperor.  She  may  have 
a  claim  on  posterity  for  its  recog^tion  of  her  rwgious 
character,  and  for  its  indulgence  to  her  speculative 
The  name  of  Theodora  was  introduced,  with 
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equal  honour,  in  all  the  pious  and  charitable  founda- 
tions of  Justinian  ;  and  the  most  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  empress,  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  who 
had  been  seduced,  or  who  had  been  compelled  to 
embrace  the  trade  of  prostitution.  A  palace,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  converted  into  a 
stately  and  spacious  monastery ;  and  a  liberal  main- 
tenance was  assigned  to  five  hundred  women,  who 
had  been  collected  from  the  streets  and  brothels  of 
Constantinople. 

Some  of  these  recipients  of  the  boimty  of  Theodora 
(and  Justinian)  felt  uneasy  under  their  new  mode  of 
life,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  The  peni- 
tents, who  had  been  delivered  from  sin  and  imsery, 
felt  and  expressed  their  unbounded  gratitude  to  their 
generous  benefactress. — Gibhon^  vol.  v.  p.  61. 

C.  (1)  The  theatrical  amusements  of  Borne  were 
imitated  by  Constantinople.  The  evils  of  the  Boman 
theatre  existed  in  the  theatre  of  Constantinople. 
The  degeneracy  of  Bome  arose  from  love  to  theatri- 
cal amusements.  The  degeneracy  of  Constantinople 
had  its  origin  from  a  similar  source. 

In  Constantinople  the  Greens  and  the  Blues  were  in 
opposition.  The  drivers  of  the  chariots  in  the  race 
were  dressed,  some  in  white,  some  in  red.  After- 
wards two  additional  ooloiirs  were  introduced,  a  light 
green,  and  a  cerulean  blue.  The  races  were  repeated 
twenty-five  times,  and  thus  one  hundred  chariots 
contributed,  in  the  same  day,  to  the  pomp  of  the 

circus. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  these 
colours  is,  they  represent  the  four  seasons:  1  Spring, 
2  Summer,  3  Autumn,  and  4  Winter. 
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emperor  appealed  to  his  people.  The  Bpring  in  their 
hearts  was  the  love  whicn  they  "bore  to  "The  Ortho- 
dox Gbeek  Church."  In  his  address  to  his  people 
the  emperor  made  reference  to  the  words  m  the 
Nicene  Creed,  **  WTio  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Sony  All  acknowledged  that  these  words,  ^* and  the 
Son,^^  were  not  in  the  original  form  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  controversy  arose  in  the  Church  on 
the  subject  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
The  eastern  Church  maintained  the  old  form.  The 
great  schism  between  the  eastern  and  the  western 
Churches  arose  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
Western  Church  maintained  their  own  innovation. 
This  was  in  the  eighth  century.  "Filioque'*  was 
chanted  in  ttie  western  Churches,  and  a  public 
expression  of  their  faith  was  thus  given.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  western  ChurCh 
appealed  to  Pope  Leo  HE.  He  held  a  synod  at 
Aquisgranum,  and  decreed  that  no  such  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  creeds  of  the  Church.  He 
caused  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  (in  the  vexy 
words  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  or  as  the  Ck>uncil  caused 
the  Creed  of  Nice  to  be  written)  to  be  graven  on 
silver  plates  both  in  Latin  and  Ghreek,  and  to  be 
publicly  set  forth  in  the  Church.  The  Greek  Church 
retain  the  old  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  do  not 
receive  the  Western  innovation,  Filioque.  I  have 
seen  the  Oreek  Liturgy,  and  have  read  the  form 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  Greek.  The  words  of  the 
western  Church,  "Filioque,"  were  not  translated  into 
the  old  form  of  the  Greek  creeds.  I  believe  in  the 
doctrine  expressed  by  the  words  Filioque.  The  wis- 
dom of  making  the  addition  was  considered  foolish- 
ness by  Leo  lU.     He  was  a  wise  man. 

Afterwards,  however.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  had  a  con- 
troversy with  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  See  of 
Constantinople,  and  who  had  been  succeeded  by 
Photius,  appealed  to  Pope  Nicholas,  who  took  the 
part  of  Ignatius,  and  excommunicated  Photius,  who, 
in  his  turn,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
and  excommunicated  Nicholas.  Basilius,  the  Mace- 
donian, recalled  Ignatius  and  degraded  Photius. 
What  the  Latins  caU  the  eighth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
was  held  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  869.  For  the  time, 
the  controversies  between  the  eastern  and  western 
Churches  were  hushed.  Among  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion entertained  by  this  council,  the  question  of 
**  Filioque"  was  introauced. 

Photius  charged  the  Latins  with  having  adulterated 
the  Creed  of  Constantinople  by  the  addition  of 
<'  Filioque,"  and  the  Latins  made  a  vigorous  defence 
against  this  and  other  charges. 

Ignatius  died,  a.d.  876.  Photius  was  restored  to 
his  see.  John  ViU.  was  bishop  of  Rome.  Photius 
renewed  the  controversy.  A  council  was  held  at 
Constantinople,  a.d.  879.  The  Greeks  acknowledged 
this  to  be  the  eighth  general  council.  This  council 
declared  that  the  words  **  Filioque"  should  be  taken 
away.  Leo,  the  philosopher,  again  deposed  Photius, 
and  confined  him  in  an  Axmenian  conventy  where  he 
A.i>.  891. 
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A.D.  1053. — ^The  controversy  was  renewed  bv 
Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  A 
violent  contest  arose  between  him  and  Leo  IX.,  bishop 
of  Rome.  Their  respective  jurisdictions  formed  the 
subject  of  controversy.  The  doctrines  also  were  sub- 
jects of  dispute.  Cerularius  wrote  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Achrida,  a  letter  to 
John,  bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  charging  the  Jjatinft 
with  various  errors. 

Leo  IX.,  bishop  of  Rome,  summoned  a  coun<al  at 
Rome,  and  excommunicated  the  Oreek  Churdiee. 

Constantine  Monomachus,  the  emperor,  in  vain 
strove  to  quench  the  flame  of  discord.  Legatee  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  They  made  no 
effort  to  allay  the  strife.  They  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated Cerularius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Leo,  bishop  of  Achrida,  and  those  who  agreed  witk 
them.  The  excommimicated  parties  exoommunicated 
their  exoommunicators. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  great  Bchism 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  churchee,  which 
schism  remains  tmhealed  to  thepresent  day. — 8e9 
Bp.  Harold  Browne  and  Dr.  John  JB^  on  AriieU  ▼. 

The  following  passage,  extracted  from  Dr.  He^9 
Lectures  in  Divinity  ^  shews  very  clearly  the  gocqp^ 
notion  of  the  Holy  Ghost: — 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  perform  my  promiBe,  and 
exhibit  a  short  specimen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  im- 
proved upon.  It  may  be  useful  as  briefly  expressing 
the  attributes,  &c.,  of  the  Holy  Ghost : — 

*'  0!  thou  Spirit  of  God!  foretoU  by  the  prophet 
{Etekiel  xxxvi.  27);  thou  by  whom  our  bleesed 
Saviour  was  conceited;  thou  who  presidedst  at  his  hap- 
tism;  by  whom  he  was  even  raieed  from  the  dead  (\ti 
Pet.  iii.  18);  by  whom  he  wrought  his  miradee  {MkU. 
xii.  28);  in  whose  name  we  are  admitted  into  the 
community  of  Christians;  do  thou  be  our  eom/orUr 
and  guide;  do  thou,  who  art  the  Spirit  of  truths  guide 
us  into  all  truth;  teach  us  to  acknowledge  Jeeus  for 
our  Lord  {Matt.  xii.  28).  0!  may  we  be  renewed  and 
horn  again  of  thee !  Mayest  thou  enable  us  to  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body:  of  those  bodies  which  are 
ennobled  by  being  thy  temples  !  May  we  be  so  led 
{Bmn.  viii.  14)  by  thee  that  we  may  be  truly  the  etme 
of  Oodf  then  shall  we  be  also  heirs,  heire  of  God, 
and  joint  heirs  of  Christ!  And  we  shall  finally  re- 
ceive an  inheritance  {let  Peter  i.  4)  incorruptible,  unde- 
filed,  and  which  f adeth  not  away,  reserved  for  us  in 
heaven." 

Our  affections  are  exalted  by  our  relations  to  Hie 
Trinity,  as  being  (1)  our  Father,  (2)  our  Redeemer, 
and  (3^  our  Regenerator  and  our  Sanctifier.  In  our 
reasonings  respecting  the  Trinity,  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  ^ose  modes  of  thinking  common  to 
human  beings. 

(4.)  In  Theodora's  last  illness  (perhaps  her  health 
was  impaired  by  the  licentiousness  of  her  youth),  her 
physicians  directed  her  to  use  the  Pythian  warm 
baths.  Delphi  (called  also  Pjrthon)  was  a  town  of 
Phods,  a  countiy  of  Greece,  boundecL  on  the  east  by 
BcBotia,  and  by  Looris  on  the  west.  In  this  ioomey 
the  empress  was  followed  l)y  Vb»  Rwtoxiaa  neiaot^ 
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the  great  treasurer,  seyeral  counts  and  patricians, 
and  a  splendid  train  of  four  thousand  attendants. 
As  she  passed  through  Bithynia  she  distributed 
liberal  alms  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  heaven  for  the 
restoration  of  her  health.     She  died. 

Churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals!  These  are 
institutions  of  no  heathen  growth.  Christianily  intro- 
duced these  institutions.  The  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  ages  may  account  for  the  monasteries.  The 
hospitals  were  not  the  work  of  heathenism.  The 
collateral  or  historic  (for  it  is  nothine  less)  evidence 
in  favour  of  Christianity  is  established  by  me  annals 
of  the  world,  prophetic  before  Christ,  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy irfter  Christ.  The  New  Testament  gives  a 
history  of  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  supported 
by  the  historic  records  of  civilized  manlond. 

(5.)  Michaud  (Hist,  of  the  CrusadetJ  divides  the 
crusades  thus: — 

1.  The  first  crusade,  a-d.  1095. 

2.  The  second  crusade,  a.d.  1142-1143. 

3.  The  third  crusade,  a.d.  1148-1188. 

4.  The  fourth  crusade,  a.d.  1195-1198. 

5.  The  fifth  crusade,  a.d.  1198-1204. 

6.  The  sixth  crusade,  a.d.  1200-1215. 

7.  The  seventh  crusade,  a.d.  1242-1245. 

8.  The  eighth  crusade,  a.d.  1255-1270. 

9.  Attempted  crusades  against  the  Turks,  a.d. 
1291—1396. 

10.  Defensive  crusades  against  the  Turks,  a.d. 
1453—1481. 

Clement  VLl.  renoimced  all  further  hopes.  The 
career  of  the  Turks  was  checked  by  their  signal 
defeat  in  the  Oulf  of  Lepanto  (or  Corinth),  and  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna. 

The  Norman  invasion  of  England  happened  a.d. 
1066.  WUliam  the  Conqueror  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  (1)  Robert,  (2)  William,  (3 J  Henry, 
(4)Ad^a,  who  married  Stephen,  Count  of  JBloiB. 

Robert  of  Normandy  went  to  the  first  crusade  after 
his  father's  death.  William,  the  second  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  England.  After  his  death 
the  royal  treasures  in  Winchester  were  seized  by  his 
brother  Henry,  who  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
was  crowned  lung  of  England.  He  was  a  usurper. 
He  invaded  Robert's  dominions  in  Normandy.  He 
tookhim  prisoner  in  the  great  battle  of  Teuchebrai,  a.d. 
1117.  Robert  remain^  a  prisoner  in  Cardiff  Castle 
(Co.  Glamorgan,  8.  Wales)  for  twent^-ei^ht  years. 
William,  Robert's  son,  headed  revolts  m  his  father's 
favour.  He  was  slain  before  Alost,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Henry,  in  crossing  from  Normandy  on  one 
occasion,  was  overtaken  oy  a  storm.  His  own  son 
William  was  drowned.  William's  sister  was  lost. 
The  sailors  were  drunk.  Henry's  daughter,  Matilda, 
called  the  empress  Maud,  was  married  to  the  emperor 
Henjy  V.  Her  mother  was  Matilda.  She  was 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  of  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Edgar  AtheHng.  The  English  people 
hoped  to  have  the  empress  Maud  as  their  queen. 
They  loved  her  because  she  was  of  Saxon  origin. 
They  were  disappointed.    The  emperor  died.    The 


empress  Maud  married  G-eoffry,  Count  of  Anjou,  who 
was  called  Plantagenet,  on  account  of  the  sprig  of 
broom  which  he  wore  (genista). 

Henry  the  First  died.  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois, 
cousin  of  the  empress  Maud,  was,  by  usurpation, 
crowned  kin^  of  England.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury crowned  Stephen.  The  king  and  the  archbishop 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  Maud,  to  satisfy  Henry  the 
First,  her  father,  before  his  death.  Henry  had  gained 
a  crown  by  wrong  and  robbery.  Stephen,  son  of 
Adela,  Henry's  sister,  gained  his  crown  by  perjury 
and  injustice.  William  of  Corbail  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Corbail,  or  Corbeil,  Korbil,  was  a 
town  8  m.  S.E.  Paris,  dep.  Seine  et  Oise.  Stephen's 
wife's  name  was  Maud.  They  had  a  son,  Eustace. 
The  empress  engaged  in  war  with  Stephen.  In  these 
civil  conflicts  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle 
at  Lincoln.  Maud  treated  him  with  indignity,  which 
may  mean  in  a  manner  unworthv  of  the  receiver  and 
of  the  giver.  Maud's  natural  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  fought  on  her  side,  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  a  battle  near  Winchester,  a.d.  1141.  An 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  made,  and  Stephen  and 
Gloucester  were  released  in  exchange.  The  empress 
herself  was  once^  firreat  danger.  She  fled  by  ni^ht 
from  the  castle  of  Oxford.  Four  knights  attended 
her.  They  were  all  dressed  in  white,  that  they  might 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  snow  which  was  on 
the  ground.  William  of  Corbail  was  dead.  Theobald 
was  his  successor.  Theobald  succeeded  in  making 
peace  between  the  contending  parties.  The  crown 
was  to  be  worn  by  Stephen  during  his  life.  The 
son  of  the  empress  was  to  succeed  Stephen  in  the 
government  of  England.  The  way  to  this  agree* 
ment  was  rendered  open  and  easy  by  the  death  of 
Eustace,  which  had  occurred  some  tmie  before  this 
agreement  was  made.  Some  think  that  Eustace  was 
afive  when  the  agreement  was  made,  and  that,  find- 
ing his  inheritance  lost  by  the  agreement,  he  retired 
to  some  castle,  and  sank  into  an  early  grave  by 
excessive  drinking  to  drown  care.  Stephen  founded 
Fumess  Abbey,  in  Lancashire.  The  faces  of  Stephen 
and  his  wife  Maud  were  carved  on  the  stone  work 
of  the  east  window  of  the  abbey  when  I  visited  it 
in  A.D.  1847,  thirty  years  since.  Twenty-two  years 
afterwards,  that  is  eight  years  since,  (the  preeent 
year  i»  1877y,  I  could  not  find  the  faces  of 
Stephen  and  Maud.  The  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near 
Winchester,  and  the  monastery  of  Feverriiam,  in 
Kent,  were  founded  by  Stephen.  In  this  monastery 
Stephen  and  his  wife  Matilda,  or  Maud,  who  was 
niece  to  the  empress  Maud,  were  buried.  Stephen 
died,  A.D.  1154.  The  building  of  cathedrals,  monas- 
teries, abbeys,  colleges,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
may  be  dated  from  the  lime  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
A.D.  1060.  Stephen  reined  nineteen  years,  from 
A.D.  1135  to  1154.  The  Norman  kings  reigned  from 
A.D.  1066  to  A.D.  1154,  a  period  of  88  years. 

The  Plantagenets  succeeded  from  a.d.  1164  to 
A.D.  1485,  a  period  of  331  years. 

The  Tudors  succeeded  from  a.d.  1485  to  a.d.  1603| 
a  period  of  118  years. 
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The  Stuarts  succeeded  from  a.d.  1603  to  a.d.  1714, 
a  period  of  111  years. 

The  house  of  Hanover  succeeded  from  a.i>.  1714 
to  A.D.  1877,  a  period  of  163  years. 

The  history  of  the  Crusades  commenced  thirty-one 
years  after  the  Norman  invasion  of  England.  The 
previous  history  of  England — 1.  The  invasion  by  the 
Komans ;  2.  The  invasion  by  the  Picts  and  Scots ; 
3.  The  invasion  by  the  Saxons  ;  4.  The  invasion  by 
the  Danes,  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  5.  The 
Norman  invasion — ^f orm  strong  historic  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  religion  of  our  Redeemer. 

A.l).  1066.  The  reign  of  Edward  Hie  Confessor  is 
full  of  warning.  He  was  educated  in  Normandy. 
He  was  partial  to  f  oreim  churchmen.  He  placed 
them  in  English  sees.  He  made  abbeys  in  Sussex 
and  elsewhere  subject  to  abbeys  in  Normandy.  His 
reign  was  disturbed  by  Earl  Godwin.  The  Earl's 
son,  Harold,  was  connected  with  the  line  of  the 
Danish  kings.  Edmund  (Ironside)  opposed  Canute 
the  Dane.  He  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  at 
Essenden,  in  Herts,  and  afterwards  basely  murdered. 
The  date  of  his  defeat  is  a.d.  1016.  He  left  two  sons, 
of  whom  one  was  the  father  of  Edgar  and  Margaret 
Atheling.  Canute  sent  the  two  sons  of  Edmund 
Ironsides  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  commanded  the 
Dane,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  to  secure  the 
impossibility  of  their  return.  Solomon,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, received  them.  One  of  them,  whose  misfor- 
tunes gave  to  him  the  name  of  Outlaw,  mcirried  the 
sister  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  By  this  wife  he 
became  the  father  of  Edgar  and  Margaret  Atheling. 
Margaret  Atheling  was  uterwards  queen  of  Scotland, 
the  wife  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  the 
mother  of  Matilda,  or  Maud,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  the  First  of  England.  Earl  Godwin  married 
Gita,  daughter  of  Canute  by  his  first  wife.  Harold 
was  their  son.  He  was,  by  his  mother's  side,  the 
grandson  of  Canute  the  Great.  Canute  had,  by  his 
first  wife,  a  daughter,  Gita,  and  a  son,  Harold  I. 
Earl  GK)dwin  married  Gita,  and  by  her  became  the 
father  of  Harold  11. 

Harold  IE.  was  chosen  king  of  England.  The  rights 
of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  rightful  heir,  were  set  aside 
or  overlooked.  Harold  himself  had  acknowledged 
the  right  of  William,  diike  of  Normandy,  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  with  William.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
of  a  dungeon  and  its  articles  of  torture,  and  of  death ; 
such  apartments  were  in  the  castle  of  his  host. 

WilHam  of  Normandy  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Boberty  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlotta,  daughter  of 
askinner  or  tanner  of  Balaise  (dept.  Calvados,  France.) 
This  bastard  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  by 
Arlotta  the  daughter  of  a  skinner  or  tanner,  could 
not  write  his  own  name.  He  made  his  mark  +  and 
was  a  marksman.  He  was  a  skilful  warrior,  well 
qualified  to  lead,  and  possessed  of  great  administra- 
tive abilities.  Harold  found  that  William  was  de- 
termined to  invade  England.  He  prepared  to  meet 
him.  His  attention  was  directed  to  an  enemy  in 
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the  north  of  England.  Harf agar,  king  of  Norway, 
supported  by  Harold's  brother,  Toston  (illegitimate) 
archbishop  of  York,  was  in  arms.  Harold  gained 
a  decided  victory.  Both  Harfagar  and  Toston  were 
slain.  Battle  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  scene  of 
this  conflict.  Harold  hastened  to  the  south  to  meet 
William.  The  conflict  was  bloody.  It  continued  from 
morning  till  night.  Fifteen  thousand  Normans  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Amongst  the  slain  was  Harold. 
Four  times  the  number,  uiat  is  sixty  thousand,  of 
the  Saxons  perished  on  the  battlefield,  October  14, 
1066.  William  received  the  name  of  conqueror, 
and  founded,  on  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  fury 
of  the  battle  had  been  most  violent,  an  abbey,  in 
performance  of  his  vow.  The  abbey  was  called 
"Battle  Abbey."  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin. 
It  had  almost  regal  privileges  hy  the  iciU  of  thi 
Conqueror. 

"Such  was  their  (the  Saxons')  degradation,  and 
such  the  irreverence  with  which  the  half -converted 
barbarians  conformed  to  the  religious  usages  of  the 
age,  that  the  nobles,  instead  of  attending  the  church, 
would  have  matins  and  mass  performed  in  their 
chambers,  in  which  (chambers)  they  were  lying  in 
bed  with  their  wives  and  concubines." 

"The  condition  of  the  country  accorded  in  other 
respects  with  this  sample  of  its  manners." 

"A  horrid  tyranny  was  exercised  over  the  peasants. 
The  lords,  for  the  sake  of  supplying  their  own  pro- 
digal excesses,  seized  the  goods  of  the  peasants,  and 
sold  their  persons  to  foreign  slave  dealers.  Girls 
were  kidnapped  for  this  abominable  traffic.  It  was 
common  for  these  petty  tyrants  to  sell  their  female 
v£issals  for  prostitution  at  home  or  to  foreign  trad^^ 
even  though  pregnant  by  themselves." 

"Where  such  actions  were  so  frequent  as  to  be- 
come a  national  reproach,  no  heavier  affliction  could 
fall  upon  the  nation  than  those  (afflictions)  which 
its  oftences  deserved."— i8o«/%.  Book  of  the  Church 

1.  "One  third  of  the  land  of  England  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  churchmen." 

2.  "The  Eomish  errors,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Normans,  began  to  take  deeper  root  than  for- 
merly in  England." 

3.  "  William  consents  to  pay  Peter's  Pence,  not  as 
a  tribute  but  as  a  benefaction.  He  refuses  to  do 
homage  to  the  Pope  for  his  dominions. 

4.  He  exercised  supreme  authority  in  matters 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  in  England." 

5.  "He  ejected  many  English  ecclesiastics,  and 
gave  their  livings  to  his  Norman  ecclesiastical  friends, 
by  the  interference  of  Papal  Legates." 

6.  *  *  The  introduction  of  Papal  Legates  was  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  England."  , 

7.  "  William  separated  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
courts,  and  thus  aided  the  clergy  in  establishing 
their  claims  to  a  separate  jurisdiction." — EtddUi 
Ecclesiaetieal  Chronology. 

1.  William  ordered  that  all  fires  should  be  i)ut  out 
at  the  tolling  of  a  bell  at  8  o'clock  p.m.  This  hdl 
was  called  the  Curfew,  from  two  words  which  signiiy 
that  fires  should  be  put  out. 
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2.  He  Btrove  to  change  the  language  of  the  Saxons, 
or  Anglo-Saxons,  into  Norman  French. 

3.  A.D.  720.  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  being  in 
pilgrimage  at  Rome,  made  a  voluntary  payment  or 
offering,  one  penny  per  annum,  for  every  house  in 
his  kingdom. 

4.  A  J).  794.  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  made  a  simi- 
lar voluntary  offering.  The  desim  was  to  support, 
at  Rome,  the  English  school  or  college.  The  money 
was  collected  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter,  ad  Yincula. 
Hence  the  name,  "Peters  Pence." 

5.  The  payment  of  Peter's  Pence  was  first  prohi- 
bited by  Eidward  III.,  and  abrogated  by  Heniy  VIII. 
It  was  revived  by  his  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  and  at 
length  wholly  abrogated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  his 
daughter. 

6.  The  Doomsday  Book,  which  has  lasted  to  our 
time,  is  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
book  contains  an  account  of  all  the  landed  property 
throu^out  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  also  the  feu- 
dal law,  at  that  time  prevailing  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  The  word  feudum  (from  which  feudal  is 
formed)  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  fcedus, 
which  signifies  a  covenant.  The  kingdom  was  divi- 
ded into— 1.  Baronies,  owing  military  service  to  the 
crown ;  2.  Knights'  fees,  owing  military  service  to 
the  barons.  The  superior  in  both  cases  (1  and  2)  had 
supreme  control  over  the  property  of  his  inferior 
during  the  minority  of  his  vassal,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  minor's  father.     Abases  might  arise  ! 

8.  Edward  the  First  was  called  the  English  Justi- 
nian, on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  in  which 
he  resembled  the  eastern  emperor  Justinian,  who 
made  a  digest  of  the  Roman  law.  Edward  I.  was 
called  ''  Longshanks^'*^  from  the  remarkable  length  of 
his  limbs.  He  reigned  thirty-five  years.  From  a.d. 
1272toA.D.  1307. 

9.  Wolfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  a  coimcil  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  president  was  Lanfranc,  whom  William  the  Con- 
queror had  brought  over  with  him  into  England,  and 
whom  he  had  made  Archbishop  of  Canterburv  in  the 
room  of  Stigand,  whom  he  haa  deprived  of  his  see. 
Lanfranc  called  upon  Wolfstan  to  deliver  up  his 
pastoral  staff.  Wolfstan  was  a  Christian  of  primitive 
simplicity.  He  had  passed  a  virtuous  life,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  degenerate  age 
in  which  he  lived.  When  summoned  to  deliver  up 
his  crozier,  the  old  man  rose,  and  holding  the  crozier 
firmly  in  his  hand,  replied — 

**  I  know,  my  lord  archbishop,  that,  of  a  truth,  I 
am  not  worthy  of  this  dignity,  nor  sufficient  for  its 
duties. 

"  I  knew  it  when  the  clergy  elected,  when  the  pre- 
lates compelled,  when  my  master  summoned  me  to 
the  office. 

"  He,  by  authority  of.  the  apostolic  see,  laid 
this  burden  upon  my  shoulders,  and,  with  this  staff, 
ordered  me  to  oe  invested  with  the  episcopal  degree. 
You  now  require  from  me  the  pastoral  staff  which 
you  did  not  deliveri  and  you  take  from  me  the  office 


which  you  did  not  confer.  And  I,  who  am  not  igno- 
rant of  my  own  insufficiency,  obeying  the  decree  of 
this  holy  synod,  resign  them,  not  to  you,  but  to  him 
by  whose  authority  I  received  them." 

So  saying,  he  advanced  to  the  tomb  of  king  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  thus  addressed  himself  to  the 
dead : —  ^ 

"Master!  thou  knowest  how  unwillingly  I  took 
upon  myself  this  charge,  forced  to  it  by  thee.  For 
although  neither  the  choice  of  the  brethren,  nor  the 
desire  of  the  people,  nor  the  consent  of  the  prelates, 
nor  the  favour  of  the  nobles  was  wanting,  tny  plea- 
sure predominated  more  than  all,  and  especially 
compelled  me. 

*'  Behold  a  new  king!  A  new  law!  A  new  pri- 
mate! They  decree  new  rights,  and  promulgate 
new  statutes.  Thee  they  accuse  of  error  in  having 
so  commanded,  me  of  presumption  for  having  so 
obeyed.  Then,  indeed,  thou  wert  liable  to  error, 
being  mortal ;  but  now,  being  with  God,  thou  canst 
not  err. 

"  Not,  therefore,  to  those  who  require  what  they 
did  not  give,  and  who,  as  men,  deceive  and  be  de- 
ceived, but  to  thee  who  hast  given,  and  who  art 
beyond  the  reach  of  error  or  ignorance,  I  render  up 
my  staff!  To  thee  I  resign  the  care  of  those  whom 
thou  hast  committed  to  my  charge ! " 

He  laid  his  crozier  upon  the  tomb.  He  took  his 
seat  as  a  simple  monk  amongst  the  monks. 

Lanfranc  is  supposed  to  have  arranged  a  miracle. 
The  crozier  or  pastoral  staff  remained  rast  embedded 
in  the  statue.  William  listened  to  Lanfranc.  The 
proceedings  ceased.  The  old  prelate  Wolfstan  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  crozier  and  his  old  see  of  Wor- 
cester.— Southepy  Book  of  (he  Church, 

The  inquiry  into  the  former  condition  of  our  native 
land  is  dictated  not  more  by  the  construction  of 
human  nature  than  by  a  direct  influence  of  divine 
providence.  God  made,  God  sustains  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  especially  concerning  his  dealings  with  man 
in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

What  were  the  habits  of  our  forefathers  ?  What  was 
their  religion?  What  were  the  changes  in  their  reli- 
gion? What  was  the  influence  upon  their  morals  of 
9ie  religion  which  they  professed — ^whether  they  con- 
sidered the  word  religion  as  a  word  expressing  their 
mode  of  worship  paid  to  the  Great  Being  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  ruler  and  governor  of  all  things — 
whether  they  served,  or  thought  they  served,  gods 
many  and  lords  many,  and  how,  in  their  seeking  after 
God,  they  failed  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  manner  of  his  worship,  and  how  and 
when  the  change  of  thought  producea  the  change  of 
action;  and  the  former  condition  passed  away,  and 
the  new  condition  came  upon  the  scene,  filled  with 
the  elements  of  its  own  dissolution,  and  how  all 
things  must  be  finally  arranged  according  to  the  will 
of  our  Father  in  heaven  ? — are  questions  natural  to  our 
human  constitution,  dictated  by  the  author  of  our 
being  and  our  God. 
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A.  1.  The  land  we  live  in  has  gradually  possessed 
an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  all  nations.  Japhet  has  dwelt  in  the  tents 
of  Shem.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  gradually  may  in- 
fluence the  social,  the  moral,  the  civil,  the  religious, 
and  the  political  conditions  and  relations  of  all  the 
nations  upon  the  earth.  An  outline  of  the  origin  of 
such  influence  may  lead  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
source  and  of  the  stream.  The  west  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  a  new  world,  of 
missionary  as  well  as  conmiercial  enterprise,  has 
arisen  on  the  Transatlantic  shore;  and  India  and 
China  feel  that  destiny  is  favourable  to  a  new  order 
of  things,  civil,  social,  and  religious,  rising  up  and 
being  established  amongst  them. 

2.  The  history  of  England,  embracing  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  periods : — 

(1 .)  From  the  invasion  of  England  by  Julius  Oaesar 
to  the  death  of  Edward  the  (Donf essor. 

(2.)  From  the  Norman  invasion  to  the  present  time. 

From  the  invasion  of  England  by  Julius  Ceesar 
to  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor. — ^From  b.o. 
55  to  A.D.  1066.  This  period  of  our  history  is  a 
period  of  1121  years.  I  do  believe  that  a  careful 
study  of  this  period  will  repay  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
the  diligent  inquirer. 

The  condition  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  bar- 
barous. Their  habits  were  warlike.  Julius  Caesar 
was  in  Gaul.  He  had  been  successful  in  subduing 
Gaul  to  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  government. 
He  wished  for  some  additional  enterprise.  He  in- 
vaded Britain.  The  Britons  were  heathens.  Their 
bodies  were  painted.  Their  priests,  called  Druids 
(from  Apvo- — pronounced  Droose — an  oak),  were  the 
teachers  of  the  people  in  matters  civil  and  religious. 
They  performed  their  sacrifices  upon  altars  of  stone, 
to  which  groves  of  oak  led  the  worshippers.  One 
altar,  at  least  its  remains,  may  be  seen  on  the  cross 
roads  near  to  Much-Woolton,  about  six  miles  S.E. 
from  Liverpool.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
near  Kingstown,  midway  between  Killiney  Hill  and 
Bray  Head,  may  be  seen,  in  a  field  near  to  the  high 
road,  three  blocks  of  granite.  These  blocks  form  ti^e 
Druidical  altar  in  perfection.  Two  of  these  blocks 
support  the  third  block,  which  slopes  towards  the 
east.  The  neighbourhood  produced  the  granite. 
The  stone  is  unhewn.  The  blocks  of  red  stone  near 
Much-Woolton  present  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
foundation.  The  neighbourhood  produced  the  red 
stone.  Near  to  Keswick,  on  the  Lake  Derwentwater, 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Druidical  altar,  called 
by  the  natives  of  Cumberland,  "  Long  Meg  and  her 
daughters."  This  fine  specimen  of  a  Druidical  temple 
is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  a  circle  of  hiUs 
seems  to  enclose  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  and 
altar  have  been  raised.  They  present  themselves  to 
the  inquirer  as  interpreters  of  the  past.  "  Stone- 
hengo,"  in  Wiltshire,  is  a  remarkable  Druidical 
temple  and  altar,  on  Salisbury  Plain  (pronounced 
Saulsbury),  eight  miles  N.N.W.  from  Salisbury. 
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This  Druidical  monument  consists  of  two  concentric 
circles  of  huge  stones,  some  upright,  some  fallen. 
The  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  is  108  feet,  the 
uiameter  of  the  inner  circle  is  90  feet.  The  largest 
stones  are  14  feet  long,  7  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  thick, 
and  are  estimated  to  weigh  70  tons  each,  whilst  many 
others  are  reckoned  to  weigh  from  10  tons  to  30  tons 
each. 

The  Baal  fires,  lighted  on  the  first  of  May  in  Ireland, 
the  dressing  of  the  horses  in  England  (Liverpool  espe- 
cially) on  the  first  of  May,  the  green  boughs  brought 
into  churches  at  Christmas,  in  England,  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland  of  an  unknown  age,  are  remains  of 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  colonists,  the  Phoenicians, 
who  lighted  the  Baal  fires,  raised  the  rude  temples 
and  altars,  and  built  the  roimd  towers  iii  Ireland; 
whilst  the  Saxon  invaders  of  England  introduced  the 
custom  of  dressing  the  interior  of  their  churches  at 
Christmas  with  green  boughs,  thinking  that  the 
spirits  of  their  departed  friendjs  might  be  warm  in 
these  boughs  during  the  cold  days  of  Christmas  festi- 
vities. Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  remove  from 
its  converts  certain  heathen  notions  and  customs. 
Men  retain  the  heathenism  of  their  ancestors,  without 
knowing  the  origin  of  their  corruptionB  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

1.  The  Irish  ding  to  the  Baal  fires  unconscious  of 
their  origin. 

2.  The  EngHsh,  with  a  careless  hand,  hold  the 
heathen  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

1.  The  Irish  were  originally  named  Scoti.  They 
invaded  north  Britain,  and  finally  gave  their  name  to 
the  country,  Scotland.  From  the  north  of  Ireland,  to 
Port  Patrick,  in  Scotland,  is  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  The  early  navigation  could  effect  a  transit  in 
support  of  an  invasion.  2.  The  Scots  and  Picts 
(Picts,  a  name  given  to  those  who  painted  their  bodies), 
both  being  ac£iowledged  owners  of  Scotland,  habitu- 
ated themselves  to  plunder.  Their  southern  neigh- 
bours were  the  victims.  The  EngHsh,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  their  own  country,  suffered  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  inflicted  upon  them  by  these  lawless 
barbarians  of  North  Britain.  The  zeal  of  the  Eoman 
invaders  of  England  was  directed  to  these  northern 
invaders.  The  Romans  erected  walls,  or  a  continuous 
line  of  fortifications,  to  repress  the  robbing  and  mur- 
derous and  lawless  invasions  and  incursions  of  Scots 
and  Picts,  or  of  mingled  Irish  and  Scotch. 

1.  This  country  (England)  may  be  considered  as  a 
Eoman  province  from  me  time  of  Agricola,  who  was 
sent  into  Britain  by  Vespasian,  about  139  years  after 
the  invasion  of  England  by  Julius  Ceesar,  and  eighty- 
four  years  after  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord,  B.C.  55 

to  A.D.  84.  .... 

2.  Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  sovereigns  in  Britain, 
distinguished  themselves  by  great  energy  and  admims* 
trative  ability.  ^ 

Caractacus  was  king  of  the  Silures,  who  inhabited 
Radnorshire,  Glamorganshire,  and  the  adjacent 
counties.  The  Romans  made  him  prisoner  in  battle, 
A.D.  50.  He  was  sent  to  Rome.  He  exclaimed, 
**  How  could  a  people  possessed  of  such  magnificeiioe 
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at  home,  envy  me  an  humble  cottage  in  Britain?" 
Claudius  saw  him  as  his  prisoner;  he  at  once  restored 
l^iTn  to  liberty. 

Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
&c.),  received  the  deepest  outrage  from  the  Roman 
governor.  She  led  lier  troops  to  battle.  The 
inspiration  of  vengeance  animated  them,  and  victory 
crowned  their  efforts ;  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  in  Essex.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  a.d.  61,  Boadicea  was  conquered  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  when  she  put  an  end  to  her  life 
by  poison. 

(a)  The  Romans  called  Scotland  Caledonia.  Agricola 
established  lines  of  defence  between  the  river  Tyne 
on  the  east  and  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  west 
(where  DantUf  Dynman  caught  the  salmon — see  Sir 
Walter  ScottJ,  a.d.  79.  This  fortification  was  made 
continuous  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a.d. 
140.  The  first  fortification,  a.d.  79,  was  named 
Vallum  Adriani.  It  extended  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  second  fortifica- 
tion, which  was  a  making  of  the  first  fortification 
more  perfect,  was  named  vallum  Antonini. 

The  third  fortification,  which  was  only  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  Vallum  Adriani,  was  built,  a.d.  210, 
by  Septimius  Severus.  He  had  come  to  Britain,  with 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  G-eta,  to  strengthen  the 
frontiers.  He  accomplished  his  work.  He  died  soon 
after  at  Ebor&cum  ( xork).  Constantius,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Qreat,  died  in  York.  Constantino 
the  Great  was  bom  in  Britain ;  Helena,  his  mother, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Britain. 

(h)  The  Romans  divided  England  (that  is,  England 
and  part  of  Scotland)  into  five  provincial  depart- 
ments:— 

1.  Britannia  Prima — south  of  Gloucestershire  and 
the  river  Thames. 

2.  Flavia  Casariensis — ^between  the  German  Ocean 
on  the  east,  and  the  Severn  and  Dee  on  the  west ; 
between  the  Thames  and  Avon  on  the  south,  and 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  on  the  north. 

3.  Britannia  Secunda — including  Wales  and  that 
part  of  England  west  of  the  Severn  and  Dee. 

4.  Maxima  Csesariensis — Bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Vallum  Adriani,  on  the  south  by  the  southern 
limits  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  including  the 
Isle  of  Man,  M5na  Ceeearis. 

5.  Valentia — ^that  part  of  England  and  Scotland 
between  the  Vallum  Adriani  and  the  Vallum  Anto- 
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(<;)  The  Romans  established  roads  (vise  stratse)  and 
ninety-two  towns.  Of  these  towns  thirty  were  cities 
possessed  of  superior  privileges.  Thirty  to  forty 
Christian  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  were  recog- 
nized ministers  of  religion  long  before  the  Romans 
were  forced  to  retire  from  the  government  and 
possession  of  the  island.  The  Gbspel  was  preached 
in  England  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Perhaps  when 
St.  Paul  made  his  journey  into  Spain,  if  ever  he  did 
make  that  journey,  he  may  have  visited  Britain,  and 
may  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Britain.  The 
Gospel  was  preached  in  Britain  and  ohaxches  were 


planted  by  the  Roman  soldiers.    Roman  rulers  and 
native  princes  received  the  Word  of  God. 

1.  Alban  was  the  first  British  martyr  (proto- 
martyr).  He  suffered  at  Verulamium,  which  has 
since  been  named  after  him,  St.  Alban' s,  in  the  per- 
secution under  Diocletian,  a.d.  303. 

2.  British  bishops  were  present  at  the  Council  of 
Aries,  in  France,  a.d.  314.  It  is  supposed  and  be- 
lieved that  British  bishops  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  (NicsBa)  in  the  days  of  Constantine 
the  Ghreat,  when  and  where  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
fixed  by  the  118  bishops,  a.d.  325. 

{d)  The  story  of  St.  Alban. — ^Alban  was  a  native  of 
Britain .  His  fortune  was  ample.  He  was  a  heathen, 
a  Druidical  heathen.  During  the  persecution,  a 
Christian,  escaping  from  the  Roman  tribunal,  found 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Alban.  The  man  answered 
the  questions  of  his  host,  who  felt  an  interest 
in  knowing  something  about  a  religion  which  could 
support  its  professors  in  persecution  even  to  the 
death.  The  man  told  Alban  that  there  was  only  one 
name  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved :  Jesus, 

Alban  received  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word 
which  was  able  to  save  his  soul.  The  persecutors 
discovered  the  retreat  of  Alban's  guest.  They  made 
hJTn  prisoner  once  more.  They  brought  him  before 
the  ^r»tor.  The  prisoner  declared,  ''I  am  Alban. 
I  give  my  life  to  save  the  life  of  my  guest ;  he  has 
escaped  by  my  act  and  deed.  He  taught  me,  by  his 
conversations  with  me,  that  Christ  is  indeed  a  Saviour. 
Tjx.  gratitude,  I  come  to  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may 
save  the  life  of  him  who  taught  me  the  way  of 
salvation.'*  Alban  sufEered  martyrdom,  a.d.  303, 
June  17. 

St.  Alban's  town,  Herts,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Ver,  or  Muss,  and  contains  three  parishes. 

A.D.  795.  Offa,  king  of  Merda,  erected  an  abbey 
in  St.  Alban's,  in  memoiy  of  the  British  protomartyr. 
The  man  who  converted  Alban  is  called  Amphilabus, 
and  is  described  as  a  monk. 

The  revenues  of  this  abbey  at  the  dissolution  (Henry 
VJLLi.)  amounted  to  £2500  per  annum.  Two  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  that  day  must 
have  increased  so  as  to  form  a  vast  revenue  in  the 
present  day.  An  equalization  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues upon  a  wiser  scale,  regulated  by  local  circum- 
stances, must  become  a  popular  measure  sooner  or 
later. 

It  is  related  that  Offa  was  at  Bath,  undecided  as 
to  who  should  be  the  patron  of  his  intended  abbey. 
In  his  perplexity  an  angel  appeared  to  him  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  desiring  ium  to  raise  out  of  the 
earth  the  body  of  St.  Alban,  the  first  British  martyr, 
and  to  place  his  remains  in  a  suitable  shrine.  No 
living  man  had  ever  heard  of  St.  Alban.  A  light  in 
the  heavens  guided  the  inquirers  to  the  place  where 
Alban  was  buried,  as  did  the  star  in  the  east  guide 
the  Magi  to  Bethlehem.  Thus  the  remains  of  Alban 
were  discovered,  Aug.  1,  a.d.  791,  four-hundred-and 
eighly-eight  years  after  his  martyrdom. 

Offa  oxaered  that  the  remains  of  Alban  should  be 
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conyejed  to  Yerolam  and  placed  in  a  small  chapel 
outside  the  town,  till  a  more  noble  edifice  could  be 
erected.  The  Romans  were  heathens  and  the 
Britons  were  heathens  when  the  Romans  invaded 
Britain,  B.C.  55. 

The  Britons  were  Christians  and  the  Romans  were 
Christians,  when  the  Romans  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment and  possession  of  Britain,  a.d.  450.  The 
Roman  soldiers  established  Christianity  in  Britain  by 
conversation  with  the  natives.  **  They  preached  the 
word." 

The  date  of  the  Roman  retirement  from  England 
has  been  fixed  by  some  a.d.  409,  by  others  a.d.  444, 
and  by  others  a.d.  450.  The  last  date  may  be  the 
most  accurate.  The  result  of  the  Roman  retirement 
was  very  unfavourable  to  the  native  Britons.  The 
Romans  did  not  allow  to  their  subject  Britons  the  use 
of  military  arms.  The  Britons  were,  therefore,  un- 
able to  defend  themselves  against  the  Ficts  and  Scots, 
who  came  to  plunder  the  country  when  they  knew 
that  the  Romans  had  retired.  The  Britons  chose 
Vortigem  for  their  king.  He  appealed  to  the  Roinans. 
They  were  unable  to  render  to  him  any  assistance.  They 
were  fully  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  repel  the 
attacks  made  upon  their  own  immeaiate  territories 
by  the  barbarous  nations  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
vortigem  then  invited  the  Saxons  from  Jutland  and 
Holstein.  He  sought  their  assistance.  They  gave 
the  assistance  which  he  required.  The  Saxons  came 
over  in  great  numbers  under  their  leaders,  Hengist 
and  Horsa.  Vortigem  (then  a  widower)  married 
their  sister  Rowena.  The  Saxons  were  first  settled 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  They  drove  back  the  Picts 
and  Scots.  The  Saxons  now  determined  to  drive  out 
the  Britons.  They  murdered  Vortigem  and  the  prin- 
ciple British  nobles.  The  Britons  were  driven  into 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  ArmorKca  (in  Gaul),  called, 
from  these  settlers,  Bretagne,  or  Brittany. 

Britain  then  began  to  be  called  England,  from  the 
Angles,  its  new  possessors.  The  Angles,  or  Saxons,  or 
Anglo-Saxons,  were  employed,  during  one  century 
and  a  half,  in  effecting  new  arrivals  of  their  people, 
and  in  forming  new  settlements  in  England.  They 
murdered  the  men.    They  preserved  the  women. 

They  effected  the  establishment  of  seven  kingdoms, 
called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  (crrra — seven,  apx^f'-- 
governments  or  kingdoms).  These  seven  govern- 
ments introduced  heathenism  into  England  once 
more. 

These  kingdoms  were  named,  and  contained  :> — 

1.  Kent:  ^ent  and  Middlesex. 

2.  South  Saxons :  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  the  New 
Forest. 

3.  Wessex:  Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

4.  East  Angles :  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

5.  Essex :  Essex,  including  part  of  Herts. 

6.  Mercia:  the  midland  coimties. 

7.  Northumberland  [the  largest] :  all  the  northern 
coimties. 

The  civil  history  of  England  durine  this  period  is 
the  history  of  the  wars  of  mese  petty  krngs*    Egbert, 
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kinff  of  Wessex,  subdued  the  other  six  kings,  and 
made  himself  the  chief  king  of  England,  a.d.  827. 

fej  The  British  Church  had  been  active  and 
flourishing  during  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans.  Celestius  and  Pelagius  (Pelagus — the  sea) 
or  Morgan  (Mare-genitus — bom  of  the  sea),  a  natire 
of  Wales,  united  in  teaching  a  doctrine  to  whicli 
Pelagius  gave  the  name  Pelagianism,  or  other  per- 
sons may  have  given  the  name  to  the  doctrine  which 
he  taught.  A  disputation  on  the  subject  was  held  at 
Verulamium,  a.d.  429,  by  St.  Ghermain  (Germanus) 
and  St.  LupuJB.  The  result  was  the  suppression  of 
Pelagianism,  which  doctrine  denied  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  The  British  Church  had  established 
schools  at  Bangor  and  elsewhere.  Missions  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  had  been  established.  These 
days  of  prosperity  were  interrupted  by  the  removal 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  invasions  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  and  of  the  Saxons.  During  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  in  which  the  Saxons  were  effect- 
ing their  settlements,  and  the  formation  of  their 
heptarchy  the  ancient  Britons  seem  to  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  conversion  of  their  heathen  in- 
vaders. 

Mhelhertf  king  of  Kent,  was  Brethwalda,  the  supe- 
rior of  the  other  six  kings.  He  ascended  his  father's 
throne,  a.d.  560,  and  probably  ten  years  afterwards 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherehert,  king  of  Pari*. 
The  princess,  a  Christian,  was  secured  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Christian  worship. 

Gregory  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Rome  as  their 
bishop.  He  was  meek  and  devout.  The  emperor, 
at  Constantinople,  confirmed  the  choice.  Greffoiy^i 
modesty  caused  him  to  hide  himself,  as  Saul,  m  the 
former  dispensation.  Ghregory  was  discovered  and 
forced  from  his  hiding  place  to  the  pontifical  chair 
(Pontifex  Maximus,  the  heathen  high-priest).  He 
became  very  active  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

John,  the  Faster,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  prelate 
almost  adored  by  the  people  in  the  capital,  from  his 
extreme  rigour  in  ascetic  (oo-kcw — ^to  exercise)  morti- 
fications, assumed  under  imperial  sanction  the  title  of 
(Ecumenical  funiversalj  Bishop, 

Gregory  was  inconceivably  offended.  He  styled 
himseu  *^ servant  of  the  servants  of  God"  GregoiJ 
reminded  the  emperor  Maurice  of  St.  Peter's  high 
prerogatives:  **  And  yet,"  he  added,  "that  pillar  of 
our  faith  is  never  called  universal  apostle"  GtegoiT 
describes  the  Paster's  assumption  **  as  an  insult  to  tht 
priesthood  and  ascandal  to  the  church"  He  seemsneverto 
have  forgiven  Maurice.  Whenthatemperor(Maurice) 
fell  under  the  murderous  hand  of  Phdcas,  Gregory 
recog^sed  the  usurping  emperor,  and  even  loaded 
him  with  fulsome  complimento.  Gfregory  had  written 
thus :  **  I  confidently  say  that  whosoever  calls  himself 
universal  priest,  or  desires  to  be  so  called,  is  a  fore- 
runner of  Antichrist."  Gregory  interpreted  a  pw- 
sage  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  th$ 
Divine,  so  as  to  sanction  himself  in  this  opinion  whic^ 
he  gave  to  the  emperor  Maurice.  Jlev,  tni,  17-18: 
"  And  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  sare  he  vbo 
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had  the  mark  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number 
of  his  name.  18:  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  who 
hath  understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast, 
for  it  is  a  number  of  a  man;  and  his  number  is  six 
himdred  threescore  and  six."  The  name  Yicarius 
Eilii  Dei  is  the  name  supposed  to  be  intended.  The 
name  may  be  thus  coimted : — 

''The  most  concise  method  of  ex- 
pressing this  amongst  the  Greeks  was  as 
follows — -'H  \ar ivTf  paariktia  (the  Latin 
which    was   thus    num- 


"No  other  kingdom  on 
earth  can  be  found  to  con- 
tain 666.  This  is  then 
7}  oro^ia — ^the  wisdom  of 
demonstration.  A  beast 
is  the  symbol  of  a  king- 
dom. The  beast  has  been 
proved,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter,  to  be 
the  Latin  kingdom;  and 
*H  Aarctvi/  paxriXeia  being 
shewn  to  contain  exclu- 
sively the  number  666,  is 
the  demonstration." 

In  Greek  X,  the  initial 
of  xiX,uif  stood  for  a  thou- 
sand. The  Greek  alphabet 
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is  used  to  denote  the  twenty-four  books  of  Homer* » 
Iliad  and  Odyasey  respectively.  A,  the  initial  of 
8€#ca — ten,  stood  for  ten.  The  grammarian  Apion 
maintained  that  Homer  was  the  author  of  the  division 
of  his  poems  into  f  orty-eiffht  books,  and  that  Homer 
commenced  the  Iliad  with  the  word  unviv,  that  the 
first  two  letters,  whose  sum  is  forty-eight,  might 
indicate  such  division.  "  Before  the  invention  of 
figures  by  the  Arabs  in  the  tenth  century,  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  used  for  numbers."  The  buying 
and  aetling.  "If  any,"  says  Bishop  Netpton,  "dissent 
from  the  stated  and  authorised  forms,  they  are  con- 
demned and  excommunicated  as  heretics;  and  in 
consequence  of  that  they  are  no  longer  suffered  to 
buy  or  sell;  they  are  interdicted  from  traffic  and  com- 
merce, and  from  the  benefits  of  civil  society."  "  So 
Soger  Sbveden  relates  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that 
he  was  dutiful  to  the  Pope,  that  he  would  not  permit 
any  one  in  his  power  to  buy  or  sell  anything  if  he 
found  that  person  disobedient  to  the  apostoHc  see. 
So  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Pope 
Alexander  m.,  made  against  the  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses,  enjoins,  upon  pain  of  anathema,  that  no 
man  presume  to  entertain  or  cherish  them  in  his 
house  or  land,  or  to  exercise  traffic  with  them.  The 
Synod  of  Tours,  in  France,  under  the  same  Pope, 
made  a  similar  canon  against  the  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses,  prohibiting  communion  with  them  in 
buying  and  selling,  'that,  being  deprived  of  the 
comfort  of  humanity,  they  may  be  compelled  to 
repent  of  the  error  of  their  way.'  The  form  of  ex- 
communication in  the  Romish  Church  is  to  take 
lighted  torches,  to  throw  them  on  Ihe  ground  with 


curses  and  anathemas,  and  trample  them  under  foot 
to  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  no  person  might^come  near  to  the  excommu- 
nicated, not  even  their  wives,  children,  or  servants." — 
See  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 

Bede,  after  having  finished  the  life  of  Gregory  (the 
Great),  and  after  having  recordedjhis  epitaph,  relates 
the  following  tale: — 

"While  yet  a  private  clergyman,  this  famous 
Pontiff,  passing  through  the  slave  market  of  his 
native  city  [Rome],  found  his  eyes  arrested  by  some 
Hght-haired,  fair-complexioned  youths,  who  stood 
exposed  for  sale.  '  Whence  came  these  lads  ? '  he  asked. 
'  From  Britain,*  was  the  answer.  '  Are  the  people 
Christians  there?'  he  inquired.  'No.  Pa^ns,' he 
was  told.  '  Alas!'  he  said,  '  how  grievous  is  it  that 
faces  fair  as  these  should  own  subjection  to  the 
swarthy  devil.'  He  asked,  *  What  do  you  call  the 
tribe  from  which  these  young  people  come  ? '  '  Angles ! ' 
said  the  dealer.  '  Ah!  that  is  well,'  said  the  future 
Pope,  '  Angels  they  are  in  countenance,  and  co-heirs 
of  anffels  they  ought  to  be.'  '  Where  in  Britain  do 
their  kindred  live?'  was  his  next  question.  'In 
Deira,'  was  the  dealer's  answer.  '  Well,  again,'  said 
Gregory,  *  It  is  our  duty  to  deliver  them  fiom  Gt>d'8 
ire.'  '  Pray,  who  is  the  king  of  the  land  so  signifi- 
cantly named ? '  was  Gregory's  next  question.  '  Ella,* 
replied  the  merchant.  *  Ah! '  said  uregory,  '  Allelu- 
jah  must  be  simg  in  that  man's  country.' " 

Gregory  wished  to  become  a  missionary  to  England, 
to  heathen  Anglia.  The  Romans  would  not  allow 
their  fellow  citizen,  so  valuable  in  their  estimation,  to 
leave  them. 

When  Gregory  became  pope,  he  remembered  his 
intention  of  sending  a  mission  into  Anglia,  for  the 
conversion  of  its  heathen  people,  the  Saxons,  who  had 
settled  in  the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Christian 
Britons.  He  selected  Augustine,  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin,  in  Rome,  as  the  missionaiy 
who  could  best  perform  the  service  which  he  required. 
Augustine  was  unwilling  to  undertake  a  task  so  full 
of  difficulty  and  of  danger.  Gregory  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  him  to  set  out  on  nis  journey  with  a 
determined  resolution.  Augustine  arrived  in  Anglia 
— ^England.  Ethelbert  received  him  hospitably  but 
cautiously;  ^ve  to  him  and  to  his  compamons  a  resi« 
dence,  and  hberty  to  convert,  if  they  could,  any  of  his 
subjects.  The  residence  was  at  Canterbury.  The 
missionaries  entered  Canterbury,  as  they  had  before 
this  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Brethwalda,  with 
processions,  with  the  cross,  with  pictures,  with  a 
chanted  litany.  Ethelbert  became  a  Christian  shortly 
after.  He  may  have  been  a  concealed  believer  long 
before,  through  the  influence  of  his  wife.  Augustine 
sent,  as  his  messengers  to  Gh'egory,  Laurence  a  priest, 
and  Peter  a  monk.  Gregory  was  delighted  by  their 
account  of  the  success  of  Augustine,  and  by  their 
account  of  Augustine's  miracles.  He  sent  to  Augus- 
tine vestments,  relics,  and  books.  Gregory  sent  a 
pall  (pallium)  to  Augustine,  with  orders  to  elect  an 
archbishop  for  York,  and  other  twelve  bishops, 
suffragan  bishops,  to  aid  the  archbishops. 
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Aus^tine  now  felt  the  necessity  of  consolidating 
the  church  of  which  he  was  the  chief  officer.  He 
went  to  the  confines  of  Wales,  and  sought  an  inter- 
yiew  with  the  native  prelacy  of  Britain.  The  name 
of  the  place  of  meeting  is  ^^AuguitineU  Oak,*^  pro- 
bably situated  within  the  modem  county  of  Worces- 
ter. Ethelbert  used  his  influence  to  form  the  meeting. 
Augustine  declared  that  his  intention  was  the  union 
of  the  old  British  Church  with  himself  in  the  work 
of  converting  the  Saxons.  He  insisted  upon  unifor- 
mity in  religious  usages. — Soames^  Anglo  Saxon  Church. 

The  ancient  British  clergy  accepted  a  challenge. 
Augustine  put  forth  a  blind  man,  a  Saxon.  ''Pray 
for  him  that  he  may  recover  his  sight."  The  ancient 
British  clergy  prayed;  the  man  remained  blind. 
Augustine  prayed;  the  man  received  his  sight.  The 
British  clergy  desired  to  return  and  consult  their 
friends,  and  bring  back  an  answer  to  Aug^ustine, 
whether  they  could  co-operate  with  him  upon  the 
terms  proposed. 

1.  To  keep  Easter  at  the  Boman  time. 

2.  To  use  the  forms  of  the  Boman  church  in 
baptism. 

3.  To  use  the  Boman  tonsure.  That  is,  to  shave 
their  heads  in  Boman  fashion. 

1.  The  Eastern,  or  Gbeek  Church,  held  that  they 
were  descended  from  St.  John. 

The  Western,  or  Latin  Church,  held  that  they  were 
descended  from  St.  Peter. 

The  Eastern  Church  kept  Easter  according  to  the 
Jewish  ritual,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  lunation 
which  occurred  after  the  Yemal  Equinox,  whether 
the  day  was  Sunday  or  not.  a.d.  197,  Victor,  bishop 
of  Bome,  excommunicated  them  for  so  doing.  They 
were  called  ''Quortodecimani."    Fourteens. 

The  Western  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
regularity' and  uniformity  in  the  keeping  of  Easter, 
passed  these  rule9  at  the  great  general  council  at 
Nice: — 

(1.)  ''That  the  twenty-first  day  of  March  shall  be 
accounted  the  Yemal  Equinox." 

(2. )  "  That  the  f uU-moon,  happening  on  or  after  the 
twenty-first  of  March,  shall  oe  taken  for  the  full 
moon  of  Nisan." 

(3.)  "That  the  Lord's  day  next  following  that  full 
moon  be  Easter  day." 

(4.)  "But  if  the  full-moon  happen  upon  a  Sunday, 
in  that  caMf  the  Sunday  after  ahfdl  be  Easter  day." — 
WheaUy:  Common  Prayer. 

The  Saxons  on  the  continent  are  known  to  have 
decimated  their  prisoners  for  sacrifice.  The  prisoners 
were  divided  into  companies  of  tens,  and  one  prisoner 
was  selected,  perhaps  by  lot  out  of  each  ten,  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  their  imaginary  deities.  The 
Saxons  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon — ^the  Thunderer 
and  Odin — from  whom  (a  deified  warrior)  the  kings 
of  the  Heptarchy  traced  their  descent.  The  name  of 
their  goddess,  Eostre,  or  Eastre,  probably  the  AtStarte 
of  the  Phoenicians,  is  retained  amongst  us  in  the 
word  Easter,  her  annual  festival  having  been  super- 
seded by  that  sacred  day. — Southey :  Booh  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  Boman  use  or  custom  in  baptizing  was  to 
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dip  or  to  sprinkle  three  times,  to  signify  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  ancient  British  church  had  a  different  custom 
in  baptizing.  They  dipped  or  sprinkled  once,  to 
signify  the  union  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Holj 
Tnnity. 

3.  The  Boman  tonsure  and  the  British  tonsure 
differed.  The  Bomans  shaved  the  crowns  of  their 
heads  so  as  to  leave  a  circle  of  hair  resembling  the 
Saviour's  crown  of  thorns.  The  Britons  shaved  their 
heads  so  as  to  leave  on  the  crowns  of  their  heads  a 
tuft  of  hair  resembling  the  cloven  tongues  of  fire. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gk>spel  might  not  have  been 
any  impediment  to  their  union,  since  both  held  nearly 
the  same  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

When  the  Britons  arrived  for  the  second  confer- 
ence, they  acted  as  they  were  advised  by  an  old 
hermit,  whom  they  met  on  their  way.  "Agree  with 
Augustine,  if  he  be  a  man  of  God."  "How  are  we 
to  xnaw  whether  he  be  a  man  of  GK)d?"  they  asked. 
The  old  hermit  replied,  "Be  late  at  the  meeting;  if 
he  receive  you  haughtily,  sitting  and  not  rising  when 
ye  come,  then  Tnaintain  your  ancient  usages." 

They  arrived  late  at  the  place  of  meeting.  Augos- 
tine  behaved  haughtily :  "1.  Keep  Easter  as  we  do. 
2.  Baptize  as  we  do.  3.  Shave  your  heads  as  we  do. 
Then  join  us  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Angles. 
With  your'other  peculiarities  we  shall  patiently  bear." 
Such  was  Augustine's  address.  They  replied,  "We 
shaU  agree  to  none  of  your  propositions;  much  less 
can  we  admit  as  our  archbishop  him  who  will  not 
even  rise  to  sc^ute  us." 

Augpistine  uttered  a  threat,  and  kept  his  word: 
"If  ye  will  not  have  peace  with  brethren  ye  shall 
have  war  with  enemies.  If  ve  will  not  shew  to  your 
neighbours  the  way  of  life,  tneir  swords  shall  avenge 
the  wrong  in  putting  you  to  death."  After  no  long 
time  about  twelve  hundred  monks  from  the  great 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  modem  Flintshire,  were 
savagely  slaughtered  on  the  field  of  batde  by  Ethel- 
frid,  an  Anglican  chief.  Ethelf rid  inquired  who  they 
were,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  monks,  after 
a  three  days'  fast,  praying  for  success  upon  the  arms 
of  their  country.  "They  are  active  enemies,"  cried 
Ethelfiid,  "put  them  to  the  sword," 

Augustine  felt  that  his  health  was  failing.  Sebert 
was  kinff  of  the  east  Saxons ;  Augustine  converted 
him  and  prevailed  on  him  to  receive  a  bishop. 
Mellltus,  one  of  Augustine's  companions,  was  appoint* 
ed  to  the  new  see,  London.  The  king  Sebert  ouilt  a 
cathedral,  St.  Paul's.  Justus,  another  of  Augustine's 
companions,  was  appointed  by  him  to  the  see  of 
Bocnester,  within  me  territory  under  Ethelbert's 
authority.  He  also  consecrated  Laurentius  as  his 
successor ;  then  he  died,  a.d.  604. 

(/.)  Laurentius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Melll- 
tuB,  bishop  of  London;  Justus,  bishop  of  Bochester, 
were  faitnful  to  Augustine's  memory  and  principles. 
Laurentius,  in  conjunction  with  MelUtus  and  Justus, 
wrote  to  the  principal  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  compli- 
menting  them  at  tne  expense  of  their  brethren  in 
other  i^ixts  of  Britain,  and  exhorting  them  to  a  oon- 
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f  ormity  with  Borne.  A  siinilar  letter  was  written  to 
the  inferior  clergy  of  Bouth  Britain  (that  is  to  those 
who  were  not  bishops),  their  superiors,  that  is  their 
bishops,  probably  oeing  considered  proof  against 
any  such  attempt.  May  God  send  such  oishops  always 
to  JSts  church, 

Ethelbert  died  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Bertha.  He  had  married  a  young  woman  as  his 
second  wife.  His  son  and  successor,  Eadbald,  insisted 
upon  manying  his  father's  widow.  He  relapsed  into 
paganism.  His  kinsmen,  the  sons  of  Sebert,  now 
deceased,  wished  to  eat  some  of  the  bread  used  in 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  bread  attracted 
their  attention  by  its  great  whiteness.  Mellltus 
answered,  ''You  must  first  be  baptized.  The  bread 
of  life  is  reseryed  for  such  as  have  sought  the  layer 
of  life."  Mellttus  was  answered  by  expulsion.  He 
retired  to  Kent.  Laurentius  and  Justus  were  there. 
The  three  Boman  invaders  agreed  that  a  retreat  was 
inevitable.  Justus  and  Mellltus  departed.  Lauren- 
tius, being  delayed  by  preparations  for  his  departure, 
ordered  a  couch  to  be  spread  in  the  church,  as  soon 
as  his  preparations  had  been  completed.  This  he 
intended  as  his  last  farewell  to  a  spot  endeared  by 
so  many  grateful  labours. 

Eadbald  rejoiced  in  his  delivery  from  his  spiritual 
tormentor.  The  morrow  brought  to  Eadbald  the 
agitated  appearance  of  Laurentius.  The  arohblBhop 
uncovered  his  shoulders.  He  spoke:  ''I  come, 
Eadbald,  to  shew  to  you  what  I  have  undergone  during 
the  night.  St.  Peter  stood  at  my  side  wmle  I  slept ; 
reproiMhed  me  sharply  for  presuming  to  flee  from 
my  charge,  and  scourged  me  most  severely,  as  these 
marks  will  testify."  Eadbald  feared  that  St.  Peter 
miffht  visit  him  with  a  rod.  He  dismissed  his  father's 
widow.  He  received  baptism.  He  recalled  Mellttus 
and  Justus.  Justus  was  fixed  again  at  Bochester. 
He  was  not  able  to  establish  liellltus  again  in 
London* 

f^J  Eadbald  had  a  sister  named  Ethelburga. 
Edwin,  a  powerful  prince  of  Northumbria,  desired  to 
have  her  as  a  wife.  The  marriage  was  solemnized, 
as  the  conditions  were  agreed  on  by  Edwin.  Ethel- 
burga must  be  protected  in  the  free  ezerdse  of  her 
religion. 

Paullnus,  one  of  the  second  Missionaxy  company 
sent  over  by  Oregoiy,  and  consecrated  to  tiie  Episco- 
pate by  Justus,  now  archbishop  of  Ganterbuzy, 
accompanied  Ethelburga  to  the  north. 

Paullnus  almost  despaired  of  success  in  his  mission. 
He  watched  his  opportunily  with  the  eye  of  an 
Italian.  Quichelm,^uig  of  the  west  Saxons,  desiring 
to  seize  Edwin's  country,  sent  a  messenger  to  Edwin 
upon  some  pretence.  The  messenger  explained  his 
business,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  persons  in 
the  king's  presence.  His  real  business  with  the  king 
soon  appeared.  He  rushed  upon  his  intended  victim 
with  a  poisoned  d^;ger.  Lilla,  a  faithful  thane, 
intercepted,  and  died  in  the  king's  stead.  It  was 
Easter  I)ay.  The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter. 
The  king's  life  had  been  saved  as  if  by  a  mirade. 
PauLbma  spake  to  the  king:  ''I  must  give  thanks 


to  Christ  for  the  queen's  safe  deliveiy.  I  cannot 
think  otherwise  than  that  her  safety  has  been  granted 
to  my  prayers."  Edwin  replied  by  a  question,  '*  And 
will  you  pray  for  my  success  in  an  expedition  which 
I  shall  undertake  against  the  cowardly  traitor, 
Quiohelm?"  Paullnus  answered,  "Yes,  but  I  fear 
that  Jesus  will  not  hear  me,  unless  you  resolve  on 
becoming  his  disciple."  Edwin  promised  to  become 
a  christian,  desired  Paullnus  to  baptize  his  infant 
daughter,  and  twelve  persons  of  his  household; 
proceeded  a^^inst  Quichelm,  and  killed  or  captured 
all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  attempt  upon 
his  life.  He  declared  himself  unable  to  renounce 
heathenism  until  his  more  eminent  subjects  had 
approved. 

Paullnus  was  made  acquainted  with  a  scene  in  the 
early  life  of  Edwin*-  Bede  supposes  that  Paullnus 
learned  the  secret  by  revelation  from  above. 

Edwin,  almost  in  infancy,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Northumbria.    Ethelfrid  usurped  his  crown.    Edwin 
was  set  aside.    The  usurper  sent  his  emissaries  every- 
where  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,   who  at  length 
found  protection  at  the  court  of  Bedwald,  king  of 
east  Anglia.    Bedwald  wavered;   Ethelfrid  urged 
him  by  promises  and  menaces.    Edwin  was  advised 
to  fly.    He  hastened  from  his  slumber,  and  wandered 
in  distraction  till,  as  night  wore  away,  sleep  partially 
relieved  him  from  his  cares.    A  majestic  personage 
now  roused  his  attention;    he   knew  neither^ie 
circumstance  nor  the  dress  of  his  visitor.    The  person 
spoke  and  informed  Edwin,  *'  1  know  all  your  distress. 
What  will  you  give  to  me  to  set  your  heart  at  ease,  and 
make  Bedwald  spurn  every  overture  of  your  enemy?" 
Edwin  promised  to  give  anything  which  mi^t  be  in 
his  power.     "  What  would  you  give  to  me  if  I  should 
enable  you,  not  only  to  trample  on  your  foes,  but  to 
outstrip  the  power  of  every  neighbouring  king?" 
Edwin  pledged  himself,  if  possible,  more  largely  than 
before.     ''Should  he,   who  now   cheers  you  with 
unexpected  hopes,  be  found  quite  equal  to  crown  them 
with  success,  would  you  hereafter  take  his  advice, 
if  he  should  recommend  a  course  of  life  difiFerent 
from  any  ever  followed  in  your  family,  yet  far  more 
excellent?"    Edwin  assured  his  unknown  friend  that 

he  would  follow  his  advice.     The  person  said 

"  When  this  signal  shall  be  repeated,  remember  thm 

Cr  pledge."    The  Bguxe  then  pressed  his  right 
d  solemnly  on  Edwin's  head  and  disappeared. 

The  friend  who  had  roused  Edwin  from  his  bed 
now  approached,  and  informed  him  "that  Bedwald 
had  now  given  up  every  thought  of  betraying  him  to 
Ethelfrid,  that  the  queen  had  influenced  him  to  this 
resolution;  and  that,  under  the  queen's  influence, 
Bedwald  was  ready  to  furnish  him  with  troops,  that 
he  might  drive  the  usurper  from  his  throne.'^  Bed- 
wald did  lend  this  aid,  and  Edwin  was  reinstated  in 
his  patrimonial  sovereignty. 

When  Edwin  returned  triumi)liant  from  his  expe- 
dition against  Quichelm,  Paullnus  desired  an  inter- 
view; he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  presence. 
Paullnus  slowly  raised  his  right  hand,  and  pressed  it 
eamastly  upon  the  royal  hei^.    Edwin  started,  and 
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trembled  violently.  The  ItaHan  spoke,  /'  You  know 
this  signal.  You  know  it  to  have  been  originally 
given  by  one  whose  words  have  been  most  exactly 
fulfilled?    Remember  then  your  pledged 

Edwin  fell  at  the  missionaiy's  feet,  and  earnestly 
inquired  his  meaning.  The  Italian  reminded  Edwin 
of  his  former  hopeless  condition,  and  of  his  life  being 
saved  by  the  mercy  of  Ood.  He  reminded  him  of 
God's  mercy  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  overthrow  of 
his  enemies,  and  in  the  regaining  of  his  paternal 
throne.  ''A  third  and  a  greater  instance  of  his 
mercy  yet  awaits  acceptance.  Redeem  your  pledge — 
and  the  God  who  has  led  you  through  so  many 
dangers  to  gain  and  to  secure  an  earthly  throne,  will 
remain  your  friend  until  you  reach  the  glories  of  his 
own  eternal  kingdom."  Edwin  consented  to  redeem 
his  pledge.  Baptism  was  delayed  until  he  could 
receive  it  in  company  with  his  leading  men.  They 
met.  PaulTnus  pleaded  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
Goifi,  a  Druidic  pontiff,  apparently ,  thus  addressed 
king  Edwin — "It  seems  to  me,  0  king,  that  our 
paternal  gods  are  worthless.  For  no  man's  worship 
of  them  has  been  more  devout  than  mine ;  vet  my 
lot  has  been  far  less  prosperous  than  that  of  many 
others  not  half  so  pious." 

A  chief  then  said,  ''The  life  of  man,  0  king,  reminds 
me  of  a  winter  feast  around  your  blazing  nre ;  while 
the  storm  howls  or  the  snow  drives  abroad,  a  dis- 
tressed sparrow  darts  within  the  doorway;  for  a 
moment  is  cheered  by  warmth  and  by  shelter  from  the 
blast,  then,  shooting  through  the  other  entrance,  it  is 
lost  again.  Such  is  man.  He  comes  we  know  not 
whence ;  he  snatches  hastily  a  scanty  share  of  worldly 
pleasure ;  then  goes,  we  know  not  whither.  If  this 
new  doctrine,  therefore,  will  g^ve  to  us  any  closer  insight 
into  things  of  so  much  interest,  my  feeling  is  to  follow 

lu. 

These  arguments  may  be  similar  to  the  arguments 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians  ;  still  they  are 
the  plain  expressions  of  minds  from  which  darkness  is 
being  dispelled.  Coifi  mounted  the  king's  charger, 
and  rode,  spear  in  hand,  to  a  famous  temple  at  God- 
mandham,  m  Yorkshire ;  pierced  the  idol  through, 
and  ordered  the  building  to  be  burnt. 

Paulmus  soon  after  kept  a  most  impressive  Easter, 
by  holding  a  public  baptism  at  York;  in  which 
Edwin,  his  principal  men,  and  multitudes  of  inferior 
people,  were  solemnly  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
Christian  church. 

Paullnus  was  established  in  his  see  at  York.  The 
customary  pall  was  sent  to  him  from  Rome.  Cad- 
walla,  a  British  prince,  and  Fenda,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  united  fiieir  forces  and  attacked  Edwin, 
who  fell  in  the  battle.  Frightful  destruction  followed ; 
and  Northumbria  completely  relapsed  into  paganism. 

Paullnus,  with  queen  Ethelburga,  sought  safety  on 
shipboard,  and  sailed  into  Kent.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  see  of  Rochester  was  vacant.  PaulTnus  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  see.  He  remained  bishop  of 
Rochester  till  he  died. — Soamee*  HUtory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church, 

fhj  Bede  was  bom'  at  Yarrow,  near  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Tyne,  in  Northumberland.    At  tiie  age  o! 
seven  years  he  was  sent  to  the  neighbouring  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  to  be  educated ;  and  in  a  short  time 
he  transferred  himself  to  the  neighbouring  monastery 
of  St.  Paul.    He  became  a  deacon  in  hia  nineteenth 
year,  and  eleven  years  afterwards  was  admitted  into 
]^est'8    orders.      His   well    known  **  ^ecleeuuticd 
Mistory  of  the  Englieh  Nation  "    is  considered  to  be 
fuU  of  proofs  of  its  author's  industzy,  honesty,  and 
credulity.     He  was  a  very  learned  man  ;  his  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  study.     King  Alfred  translated 
Bede^a  Church  Htetory  into  Saxon.    The  early  students 
wrote  in  Latin.     Bede  translated  the  Goepel  of  St, 
John  into   the    vernacular.       The    secretaries  had 
retired.     One  youth  remained.     "Dearest  master," 
said  the  youth,  when  he  had  been  left  alone  with  his 
dying  friend,  ''a  single  chapter  still  remains,  will  it 
distress  you  if  I  ask  you  to  go  on  with  its  transk- 
tion  ?"    The  dying  scholar  answered,  "  By  no  means  ; 
take  your  pen,  but  write  quickly."    The  time  passed 
on,  and  then  the  good  man  requested  the  lad  to  call 
his  brethren  to  his  bedside,  that  he  might  distribute 
to  them  some  tokens  of  his  regard  for  them.    The 
message  was  delivered.    The  brethren  soon  appeared 
in  the  presence  of  their  dying  friend.     The  veneralde 
translator  said,  "IDiere  are  a  few  pleasing  trifles  in 
my  desk  ;  a  little  pepper,  some  scarves,  and  incense." 
When  the  brethren  stood  at  the  bed  of  their  dying 
friend,  he  said  to  them,  "You  will  see  my  face  no 
more  in  this  world.     I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ."     The  youth  again  requested  the 
good  man's  attention.     ''Dear  master,  one  sentence 
remains    unwritten."     "Make   haste   and  write  it 
then,"  said  his  learned  master.      The  old  man  then 
said,  '*/<  ia finished.     Take  my  head  and  turn  my  face 
to  the  spot  where  I  have  been  used  to  pray.    Glory  U 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  OhoetJ*     His  lips 
ceased  to  move.      His  friends    now  looked  upon 
the  mortal  remains   of   Europe's  most   illustrious 
scholar. 

Bede's  remains  were  first  interred  at  Jarrow  (Yar- 
row) .  His  bones  were  afterwards  stealthily  conveyed 
to  Durham.  His  fame  increased  after  his  death. 
His  remains  (his  bones)  were  enclosed  in  the  same 
coffin  with  those  of  St.  CMthheH.—Soamea'  Eiitory  «/ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 

The  Durham  Cathedral  has  its  Lady  Chapel  at  the 
west  end.  The  chapel  is  sunk  very  much  below  the 
floor  of  the  cathedral.  The  chapel  is  called  ihe 
Galilee.  No  record  has  been  found  of  the  reason 
why  this  name  was  g^ven. 

Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Chester,  had  a  rich  stall  in 
the  cathedral.  His  time  for  residence  was  in  summer. 
His  candidates  for  ordination  came  to  Durham,  a.d. 
1837  and  a.d.  1838.— I  resided  in  the  university  and 
attended  divine  service  in  the  cathedral.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  ancient  remains  of 
former  days  is  very  imposing.  The  hiU  on  whidi 
these  ancient  remains  survive  the  ravages  of  issue  iA 
in  a  plain.  The  antiquity  of  the  cathedral,  of  the 
dining  hall,  and  of  the  bishop's  chapel,  is  erident  to 
the  visitor,  even  when  he  first  b^olds  them*    I&  ^7 
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two  visitB  to  Durham,  I  attended  divine  seryice  in 
the  cathedral  twice  every  day.  Each  Sunday  even- 
ing a  service  was  given  in  the  Qalilee.  This  service 
was  very  well  attended.  I  sat  by  the  tomb  of  Bede. 
The  story  of  the  inscription  on  Bede's  tomb  was  told 
to  me  as  to  all  who  visit  the  Galilee.  One  Hne  is 
engraven  on  the  tomb.  Tradition  states  that  a  monk 
sat  by  the  tomb  engraving  the  epitaph  ;  he  succeeded 
in  engraving  these  words,  "Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedse 
ossa.*^  He  sighed  and  mourned,  and  was 
unable  to  find  a  proper  word  to  come  between  Bedse 
and  ossa.  He  fell  asleep,  beins^  worn  out  by  g^ief . 
He  awoke,  and  upon  the  stone  ihe  word  was  already 
engraven,  "Venerabilis."  An  angel  did  it.  Posterity 
has  the  epitaph,  ''Hac  sunt  in  fossa  BedsB  vener- 
abilis  ossa :"  In  this  foss  are  the  bones  of  venerable 
Bede.  The  armour  and  the  wooden  coffin  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were,  in  my  time,  in 
the  dining  hall. 

Bede  professed  to  preserve  only  the  annals  of 
religion.  He  has  preserved  a  great  mass  of  civil 
information.  He  has  preserved  in  his  annaLs  many 
traces  of  the  ancient  JBritish  church.  He  was  a 
papal  partisan.  He  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
caxon- paganized -England  was  more  than  half 
evangelized  by  the  hofy  zeal  of  British  missionaries. 
He  was  educated  and  supported  by  Rome.  Perhaps, 
unintentionally,  he  has  weakened  the  pleadings  of 
the  advocates  of  Roman  Christianity.  Bede's  death, 
though  sometimes  pl€u;ed  later,  certainly  occurred  on 
May  27,  a.i>.  735.  He  died  on  Holy  Thursday,  and 
on  May  27.  These  two  requisites  for  fixing  the  date 
occurred  in  735.  He  was  bom  in  the  modem 
bishopric  of  Durham,  a.d.  674.  He  was  only  sixty- 
one  years  old  when  he  died.  He  was  afflicted  by 
asthma. — Soames*  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

(%,)  The  greater  number  of  the  Saxons  owed  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  to  the  persevering  diligence 
of  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  ancient  British 
church.  Some  calculate  that  the  ancient  British 
church  converted  ten  out  of  every  twelve  who  were 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  containing  the  counties  of—  1  Chester,  2  Nott- 
ingham, 3  Derby,  4  Stafford,  5  Salop,  6  Northampton, 
7  Leicester,  8  Lincoln,  9  Huntingdon,  10  Rutland, 
11  Warwick,  12  Worcester,  13  Oxford,  14  Gloucester, 
15  Buckingham,  16  Bedford,  17  Hereford,  18  and 
half  of  Hertford,  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Finanus,  Dinma,  CeoUach,  and  Trumhere,  all  members 
of  the  British  church. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  contained 
York,  Lancaster,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Ene^land, 
and  extended  a  considerable  way  into  Scotlana,  was 
chiefly  converted  by  Aidan,  another  native  bishop. 
Faullnus  had  failed.     Aidan  succeeded. 

Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Hertford,  were  reclaimed 
from  idolatry,  and  evangelized  by  Cedd,  a  native 
British  churchman. 

The  Picts  and  Scots  of  Scotland  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Columba,  the  first  abbot  of  lona,  in 
Ihe  sixth  century. 

Of  iheM  bishops  it  was  said,  "That  they  were 


remarkable  for  their  piety,  and  for  their  labours  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  beyond  any  who  came  after 
them."  ''Aidan  especially"  (says  Bede),  ''although 
he  observed  not  Easter,  contrary  to  the  manner  of 
those  who  sent  him,  yet  was  careful  diligently  to 
perform  the  works  of  faith,  godliness,  and  love, 
according  to  the  manner  used  by  all  godly  men; 
wherefore  he  was  worthily  beloved  by  all,  even  by 
those  who  entertained  different  views  of  Easter,  and 
was  respected,  not  only  by  those  of  meaner  rank,  but 
by  the  bishops  themselves,  Honorius  of  Canterbury, 
and  Felix  of  the  east  Angles." — Bede,   Book  III. 

The  Scots  ordained  Aidan,  Finanus  and  Column, 
successively,  Bishops  for  Northumbria.  Cedd,  bishop 
of  the  east  Saxons  ;  Diuma,  and  after  him,  Ceollach 
and  Trumhere,  bishops  for  the  middle  Angles,  who 
inhabited  Leicestershire,  and  for  the  Mercians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Romish  Episcopacy  became 
almost  extinct ;  so  that  on  Wilfrid's  nomination  to 
succeed  Cobnan  in  his  bishopric,  we  are  informed  by 
Bede,  that  Wine,  the  bishop  of  the  west  Saxons, 
was  the  only  one  in  all  Britain  who  had  been  conse- 
crated after  the  order  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  consecration  of  these  bishops  was  deemed  null 
and  void  by  the  Papal  advocates.  Their  consecra- 
tion was  uncanonical.  So  thought  Wilfrid.  No 
Scottish  nor  Welsh  prelate  shall  consecrate  Wilfrid. 
He  could  not  find  in  England  a  sufficient  number  of 
Romish  bishops  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  his  con- 
secration. He  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  and  was  there 
ordained.  The  triumph  of  the  Roman  party  over  the 
national  church  of  England  may  be  dated  from  the 
conference  held  at  Strenacshaleh,  a.d.  664,  between 
Colman  and  Wilfrid,  in  the  presence  of  king  Oswy,  on 
the  subject  of  Easter,  when  the  king  decided  in 
favour  of  Wilfrid,  the  Roman  advocate.  Upon  this 
decision  Colman  and  his  associates  returned  to  their 
college  at  lona,  and  the  influence  of  Wilfrid  became 
every  day  more  extended  and  confirmed. — "  The 
Church  of  England  independent  of  the  Church  of  Ronie 
in  aU  ages ;"  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  M.A.,  Curate 
of  LUnfor,  Merionethshire. 

fj.J  Egbert  and  Elbert  successively  filled  the  see 
of  York.  Alcuin,  bom  of  noble  parents  in  York, 
calling  himself  in  Latin,  Albinus  Flaccus,  received 
personal  instruction  from  Egbert,  and  was  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Elbert.  He  succeeded  Elbert  in 
the  school  at  York,  and  became  the  most  popular 
teacher  of  his  day.  Pupils  came  to  York  from  the 
most  distant  places.  He  wont  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
pall  for  Eanoald,  formerly  his  pupil,  who  had  been 
placed,  after  Elbert's  death,  in  the  see  of  York.  On 
his  way  home,  passing  through  Parma  (in  Italy),  he 
saw  Charlemain,  who  desired  to  retain  him.  Alcuin 
consented,  provided  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  king  of  his  own  land,  and  the  consent  of  his 
friend  Eanbald.  These  friends  consented,  and  Alcuin 
appeared  before  the  Prankish  conqueror,  a.d.  782. 

Charlemain  formed  a  school  in  lus  own  palace,  and 
became  a  pupil  under  Alcuin's  instruction.  He  made 
the  monastic  institutions  under  his  control  efficient 
seminaries  for  spreading  useful  knowledge.    Alcuin's 
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scholastic  influence  was  felt  through  all  the  extensive 
territories  of  Charlemain.  Alcuin  was  permitted  to  re- 
visit his  native  isle,  a.d.  790,  to  negociate  a  treaty  be- 
tween Charlemain  and  the  Mercian  Offa.  Charlemain 
urged  the  return  of  Alcuin.  He  did  return  after  a 
delay  of  three  years.  He  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
his  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  conferred  upon 
hiTn  A.D.  796.  From  every  quarter,  but  eroecially 
from  England,  a  crowd  of  students  assembled  at 
Tours.  The  value  of  the  labours  of  Alcuin  may  be 
estimated  by  considering  the  imorance  of  the  bar- 
barous age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  he  created  and  fostered  in  his  own  and  in 
succeeding  ages.  Alcuin,  Abinus  Flaocus  Alcuinus, 
died  at  Tours,  May  19,  a.d.  804,  aged  69  years. 

The  great  change  in  the  western  empire  was  effected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Franconia — ^the  Franks.  Clovis 
had  founded  the  Frankish  empire,  and  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  Paris,  a.d.  507-511.  Clovis  was 
succeeded  by  nameless  sovereigns.  At  leng^  Pepin 
Heristal,  and  his  son,  Charles  Martel,  slowly  paved 
the  way  for  a  new  authority.  They  used  their  in- 
fluence; the  former,  Pepin,  by  fanuliarizing  men's 
minds  to  justice  and  goodness  in  the  soverei^,  the 
latter,  Charles  Martel  (the  hammer),  by  his  victories 
over  the  Saracens,  who  had  conquered  Spain.  Charle- 
main was  the  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Pepin  Heristal.  Charlemain  lived 
A.D.  742-814.  The  l*opes  were  pleased  to  have  in 
Charlemain  one  who  could  control  the  eastern  empire 
of  Irene,  and  the  dreaded  power  of  Haroun-al- 
Baschid. 

A.D.  790. — Charlemain  established  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  clergy,  the  most  of  whom,  hitherto, 
had  known  little  more  than  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Charlemain  became  master  of  an  empire  which  em- 
braced all  France,  a  part  of  Spain,  more  than  half  of 
Italy,  and  nearly  all  Germany.  His  youngest  son 
was  Louis-la-Debonaire,  to  whom  he  confinned  the 
succession. 

Charlemain  confirmed  the  temporalities  of  the 
Popes.  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  seventy- 
flrst  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  a.d.  814. 

(li.)  Oswy  was  king  of  Northumbria.  He  married 
Eanfleda,  who  had  fled,  in  company  with  her  mother 
and  PauUnus,  in  her  infancy,  to  Kent,  where  she  re- 
mained with  her  mother's  relatives  till  she  returned 
to  her  native  Northumbria,  as  the  wife  of  Oswy,  king 
of  that  country  and  Bretwalda.  Eanfleda  inherited 
all  the  religious  constancy  of  her  mother,  Ethelburga, 
and  of  her  grandmother.  Bertha.  She  would  abandon 
Kentish  usages  for  those  of  Northumbria.  Her  reli- 
gious prejumces  were  in  favour  of  Home.  Her  son 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  and  tuition  of  Wilfrid,  an 
able  Englishman  of  the  Boman  party,  whose  attain- 
ments had  been  matured  in  southern  Europe.  Oswy 
continued  firm  to  the  religious  profession  of  his  youth. 
Easter  was  celebrated  at  his  court  by  the  British 
party  in  their  way,  and  by  the  Eoman  party  in  their 
way.  The  difference  must  have  been  eauly  seen  and 
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felt  by  all,  since  the  one  party  would  be  enjoying 
the  festivities  of  Easter,  whilst  the  other  party 
would  be  engaged  in  the  austerities  of  Lent  (spring). 
Oswy  had  founded  a  monastery  at  Whitby.  He  con- 
sented to  have  a  solemn  argument  in  that  ^^^e- 
Colman,  bishop  of  Northumbria,  assisted  bvQiad, 
bishop  of  Essex,  conducted  the  British  cause.  Wil^d 
pleaded  for  the  Boman  cause.  The  national  divines 
insisted  chiefly  upon  a  tradition,  originating,  as 
alleged,  in  St.  John,  our  Lord's  beloved  diaciple. 
The  foreign  party  traced  Boman  tradition  to  St. 
Peter,  who  was  entrusted  by  Christ  with  the  keys  of 
heaven.  Oswy  asked,  "Were  they  really  intrusted 
to  him?"  The  Boman  party  answerod,  "Un- 
doubtedly so."  Oswy  asked  the  British  party,  "  Can 
you  allege  the  grant  of  any  such  privilege  to  an 
authority  of  yours?"  Colman  replied,  **  We  cannot." 
Oswy  answered,  "  I  must  leave  your  party  then,  for  I 
should  not  like  to  disoblige  him  who  keeps  the  keys 
of  heaven.  It  might  be  found  impossible  to  get  the 
doors  open  when  I  seek  admittance." 

A  remembrance  of  the  chieftains  of  America  may 
save  from  ridicule  the  language  of  Oswy.  The  lan- 
guage was  applauded.  But  Colman,  with  manv  of 
his  adherents,  were  disgusted,  and  retired  to  their 
brethren  in  Scotland,  a.d.  664.  The  triumph  of  the 
Roman  party  probably  made  a  change  in  articles 
of  belief.  Perhaps  prayers  and  offerings  for  the 
dead  may  have  been  introduced.  Gregory  the  Great 
repudiated  the  authority  since  claimed  for  his  see, 
and  disapproved  of  the  adoration  of  images.  The 
.ritualism  of  G-regory  and  that  of  Trent  may  not  differ. 
The  doctrines  of  G-regory  and  those  of  Trent  may 
not  be  found  to  agree. 

1.  The  Empress  Irene  has  influence  upon  the 
readers  of  her  history.  Theodora  has  the  same  in- 
fluence. Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  has  a  similar  power 
upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  her  history. 

Irene  was  bom  at  Athens,  of  a  private  family, 
A.D.  752.  Leo  IV.  married  her.  Six  years  after  the 
marriage  Leo  succeeded  his  father,  a.d.  775.  Leo 
died  A.D.  780.  Irene  became  regent.  Her  son  Con- 
stantine  was  in  his  tenth  year.  The  court  of  Con- 
stantinople was  a  perpetual  scene  of  intrigue  and 
counterplot,  which  led  to  the  most  ruthless  crimes. 
The  teachers  of  the  youne"  emperor  on  the  one  side, 
the  beautiful  Athenian  on  tne  other  side.  Images  and 
the  worship  of  images  formed  the  controversy.  The 
beautiful  Athenian  supports  the  worship  of  images. 
The  teachers  of  the  young  emperor  denounce  the 
worship  of  images.  The  controversy  ended  in  favour 
of  Irene.  The  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  was  in 
favour  of  Irene.  Irene  then  totally  neglected  the 
education  of  her  son.  When  he  was  put  by  the 
troops  in  forcible  possession  of  his  father's  authority, 
he  proved  incapable,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel.  Irene 
watched  her  opportunity.  Her  assistants  seized  the 
Emperor,  and,  by  his  own  mother's  orders,  put  out 
his  eyes:  he  was  therefore  incapable  of  govern- 
ment. Irene  was  proclaimed  sole  empress.  She 
reigned  Ave  years.  She  was  negotiating  a  nciarriage 
wiui  Charlemain,  emperor  of  the  west,  which  womd 
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have  united  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  when 
a  oonspira^  against  her  was  formed  by  the  grand 
treasurer  Nicephorus.  The  result  was  her  detmx)ne- 
ment.  She  was  banished  to  Lesbos,  a  large  island 
in  the  iESgean  sea,  celebrated  for  beine  the  birthplace 
of  AlofiBUs  and  Sappho.  The  date  of  IrSne's  exile  is 
▲.D.  803.  She  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life.  She  was 
broken-hearted  by  her  f  alL  She  had  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Saracens  during  her  regency, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Haroun-id- 
Kaschid.  The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  images 
is,  and  has  been,  perhaps,  imperfectly  understood. 
To  screen  the  sin  of  image  worship  has  been  the 
effort  of  all  ages  since  the  introduction  of  that  help 
to  devotion. — (%o  calMJ 

Iconoclasts  (from  cucwv — an  image,  and  KAacD— to 
break)  opposed  the  use  of  images  in  divine  worship. 

Iconolaters  (from  ci/cuik — an  image,  and  Aarpcto — 
worship)  observed  the  custom  of  using  images  in 
their  worship. 

The  Iconoclasts  broke  the  images  in  churches. 
The  Iconolaters  opposed  what  they  considered  a  sacri- 
legious attack  upon  the  usages  of  the  church.  The 
Gbeek  church  finally  rejected  images,  yet  retained 
paintings,  though  they  do  not  make  any  use  of  them 
m  their  worship. 

A.D.  787. — ^The  second  council  of  Nice  was  held. 
BaroniuB  relates  that  a  request  was  made  in  this  council 
that  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints  might  be  re- 
stored ;  the  proposal  was  rejected.  The  popes  de- 
raoiled  the  emperors  of  the  east,  of  the  Exardiate  of 
Bavenna,  and  were  made  recipients  of  the  revenues, 
called  St.  Peter's  patrimony  by  the  Frank  emperors 
Clovib,  Pepin,  Charles  Martel,  and  Charlemain. 

The  empress  Irene  died  a.d.  803.  The  emperor 
Charlemam  died  a.d.  814. 

The  Greek  words  Arpcia  and  AovXcta  are  explained 
by  the  Church  of  Borne  as  having  different  meanings. 
The  Bpmanists  say  Arptia  means  worship,  AovAcca 
means  service.  These  words  are  used  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  same  sense.  AovAcia  is  used  by  uie  Sep- 
tuagint  to  express  the  divine  worship. — See  Deut, 
xii.  4  ;  Judges  ii.  7  ;  1.  Sam.  vii.  3,  xii.  10.  And  in 
the  New  Testament,  Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke  vi.  23; 
Eomane  xvi.  18 ;  Coh  iii.  24.  The  angel  refused 
AovXcMiv  (AovXcia)  Boo,  xxii.  7,  because  he  was 
Grvv&>vXcxr — a  feUow-servant ;  and  the  divine  wor- 
ship is  more  frequently  expressed  by  this  word 
AovXcux— douleia — service,  than  by  Aarpcus — ^latreia 
— worship. 

AovXcux— douleia — \&  thirty-nine  times  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  ascribed  unto  Ood.  Aarpcuz 
— latreia — about  thirty  times.  Aarpcca — latreia — 
is  given  unto  the  creatures,  as  mLmi,  xxiii.  7,  8,  21; 
Num.  xxviii.  18.  Yea,  the  word  signifies  cruel  and 
base  bondage :  Deut,  xxviiL  48.  Once  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  taken  for  the  worship  of  the  creatures : 
Horn.  i.  25. 

The  worshipping  of  idols  is  forbidden,  under  the 

word  AaT/>cia,  thirty-four  times  in  the  Old  Testament 

and  once  in  the  New,  as  about  twenty-three  times 

under  the  term  Ao/aAcmi— douleia— in  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment.  St.  Paul  uses  &>vXcvccv  Bcco  and  AArpevciv  Bcui 
indifferently,  for  the  worship  we  owe  to  Gk)d. — See 
lUm.  i.  9-26,  xii.  1 ;  Gal.  iv.  8,  9 ;  1  Thee.  i.  9 ;  Mat 
vi.  24.  Ludovicus  Yives,  a  learned  Eomanist,  has 
proved  out  of  Suidas,  Xenophon,  and  Yolla,  that 
these  two  words  are  usually  taken  the  one  for  the  other. 
Therefore,  the  Papal  distinction,  ''that  Aarpcia — 
latreia— signifies  the  religious  worship  due  only  to 
Ood,  and  the  second,  AovActa— doiueia — signifies 
that  which  is  given  to  angels,  saints,  and  men,  is 
unlearned  and  false. — See  LeigJCe  Critica  Saera. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke.    Rom.  xii.  1. 

(/.)  A.D.  602. — ^During  the  last  century,  the  sixth, 
it  was  common  for  the  missionaries  among  the  bar- 
barians to  report  false  prodigies,  and  even  to  pretend 
to  the  power  of  working  mirades.  The  standard  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  they  taught  was  very  low. 
"  The  principal  injunctions  wnich  they  imposed  upon 
their  rude  proselytes  were :  That  Uiey  should  get 
by  heart  certain  summaries  of  docdrine,  and  to 
pay  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints  the 
same  religious  services  which  they  formerly  offered 
to  the  statues  of  their  gods. "  ' '  Paganism  is  strangely 
blended  with  Christianity  in  certain  countries. 
Licenses  to  sacrifice  to  heathen  gods  are  now  some- 
times granted  by  Christian  magistrates  upon  payment 
of  a  certain  fee. — Riddles  Eeclee.  Chr. 

"A.D.  mA.—The fathers  of  the  CAurc*.— After  this 
time  theological  literature  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Some  germs  of  it,  however,  were  to  be  found  in  Ire- 
land, England,  Spain,  Italy  and  France.  The  study 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers  was 
prosecuted,  especially  in  Irish  monasteries,  which 
became  the  seminaries  of  a  new  specula-dialectic 
system — ^the  scholastic." — RidHeU  JHe.  Ch. 

The  name  of  Gregory  the  Gk^eat  doses  the  list  of 
writers  commonly  cimed  the  fathers  of  the  church. — 
Riddles  JSe.  Chr. 

The  Euehariet. — ^During  the  first  six  centuries  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  the  relation  of  me  signs  to  the  thin^  signified,  was 
stated  by  eodesiastical  writers  in  three  different 
ways: — 

1.  First. — ^The  theological  position,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  prevalent  ecdesiastical  notion, 
represented  the  bread  and  wine  as  being  dosely 
united  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  as  it 
were  penetrated  and  saturated  with  the  sacred  sub- 
stance. Hiis  idea  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius, 
Justin  Martyr,  Ireneeus,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  I^dymus 
of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
doret.  These  divines,  /  hope,  forgot  the  words  of 
our  Lord.  They  seem  to  have  imderstood  him  to 
have  said,  "  My  body  is  with  this  bread,  my  blood  is 
with  this  wine ;"  whereas  he  said,  "This  is  my  body; 
this  is  my  blood." 

2.  Secondly. — Some  regarded  the  bread  and  wine 
as  mere  signs  and  symbols,  supposing,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
stood  in  some  sacred  and  supernatural  relation  to 
them.     The  patrons  of  this  opinion,  some^iTnAR  with 
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approximation    to    the    former,     were    Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  Augustine. 

These  divines,  as  did  the  divines  class  1,  construed 
our  Lord* 8  words  according  to  their  own  prejudices. 
They  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  our  Lord  does 
not  say,  My  body  stands  in  some  sacred  and  super- 
natural relation  to  this  bread ;  my  blood  stands  in 
some  sacred  and  supernatural  relation  to  this  wine. 
Our  Lord  expressly  declares,  **This  is  my  body;  this 
is  my  blood." 

8.  Thirdly. — Others  maintained  that  the  signs 
and  things  signified  were  entirely  distinct ;  but,  that 
a  sanctifying  and  supernatural  efEcacy  attended  the 
whole  celebration  of  the  rite.  The  writers  who 
adopted  this  view,  sometimes  leaning  to  the  second 
opinion,  were  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  and  Grregory  gf  Nazianzen. 
These  writers  also  appear  to  have  forgotten  our 
Lord's  words,  ''This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood." 
He  does  not  say,  Sanctifying  and  supernatural 
efficacy  is  with  the  bread  and  with  the  wine.  He 
declares,  ''This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood."  No 
traces  of  the  later  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  are 
discoverable  in  any  of  these  writers,  except,  perhaps, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa. — RiddWi  JEc.  Chr. 

A.D.  606. — ^Phocas,  the  emperor,  concedes  to  Boni- 
face LEI.  the  primacy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  declar- 
ing it  the  head  of  all  churches,  not  excepting  even 
that  of  Constantinople.  But  the  pope  does  not 
exercise  imlimited  dominion  over  the  whole  church 
during  this  century — the  seventh.  Eastern  and 
British  churches  do  not  acknowledge  the  primacy  of 
Rome ;  but  some  say  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  in  England  at 
this  time. — RiddU, 

A.D.  650. — During  this  age  Christian  doctrine 
became  more  and  more  obscured  by  prevcdling  super- 
stition and  ignorance.  Fables  and  errors  relating  to 
purgatory,  demonology,  and  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  were  exalted  into  articles  of  faith  and  were 
confirmed  by  fictitious  miracles.  Strenuous  assertors 
of  great  truths,  in  opposition  to  the  tide  of  error  and 
false  doctrine,  were  not  altogether  wanting. — Riddk, 

A.D.  604.— Germany  received  the  Gospel :  first, 
from  the  Romans,  then  from  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
more  especially  from  the  British  Islands.  About 
this  time  monks  from  England  and  from  Ireland 
greatly  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  that  country. — CoVumhan-GaUus.  fSt,  Gall. J 

After  the  death  of  Gregory,  a  superstitious  use  of 
pictures  and  images  prevailed  in  the  west,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  heads  of  the  church.  The  GaUican 
church,  however,  adhered  rather  to  the  principles  of 
Gregory, — Riddle, 

A.D.  668. — Theodore  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  nomination  of  the  pope. — ^Vt- 
talianj  Theodore  was  a  Greek  settler  in  Asia,  he 
was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia. — Riddle, 

A.D.  676. — The  Saracens  besieged  Constantinople 
during  the  summers  of  seven  successive  years.  The 
city  was  saved  by  the  Greek  fire. — Riddle, 

A.D.  676. — The  council  of  Toledo  (Spain),  enacts 
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canons  against  simony,  and  enforcing  the  study  of 
scripture  among  the  clergy. 

Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  iork(f  .^.  of  allNorthumbriaj 
resists  the  attempt  of  Theodore  to  divide  his  bishopric, 
and  appeals  to  Rome.  The  pope  decides  in  his 
favour;  but  he  was  deprived  and  imprisoned  by 
Egf rid.  He  was  afterwards]  successively  reinstated 
and  deprived,  and  reinstated  again.  The  Saxon 
kings  resisted  the  undue  interference  of  Rome.  Rome 
had  not  yet  obtained  spiritual  supremacy  in  Britain. 
— Riddle, 

A.D.  754. — '*  The  emperor  convenes  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  designed  to  be  the  Seventh  General 
Council,  which  anathematizes  all  persons  making 
images  of  Christ,  as  Nestorian  or  Eutychian  heretics, 
declares  the  Eucharistic  elements  to  be  the  only 
lawful  representation  of  our  Lord's  body,  and  con- 
demns the  religious  use  of  images  in  general."— 
RiddU, 

A.D.  831. — "The  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioE, 
clearly  defined  and  boldly  maintained  by  Paschasius 
Radbert,  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Corbaj, 
in  France.  He  appealed,  in  support  of  his  doctrine, 
to  an  alleged  appearance  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  tie 
place  of  the  consecrated  elements.  His  doctrine, 
however,  met  with  opposition  from  the  pen  oi 
RabSLnus  Maurus — "  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Chrit(i.'\ 

The  Htory  of  Lucius, — Lucius,  a  British  king,  is 
described  as  a  person  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Ik  is  stated  that  he  sought  baptism  from  Eleutherius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  156,  and  that  in  this  way 
Christianity  had  its  first  introduction  into  England. 
The  history  of  this  part  of  the  facts  of  the  planting 
of  Christianity  in  England  is  involved  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  fabulous.  The  conversion  of  Lucius  has  been 
attributed  to  sundry  popes — ^Euristue,  a.d.  100; 
Alexander,  a.d.  109;  and  Eleutherius,  A.r.  156. 
Archbishop  Usher  has  enumerated  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  different  statements  of  the  year  in  which  that  event 
occurred.  The  persecution  of  the  followers  of  Christ, 
and  the  heathen  Roman  government  having  supreme 
influence  over  men's  lives  and  fortunes,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Roman  government  to  suppress 
Christianity,  render  the  account  of  Lucius  yen' 
unworthy  of  belief. 

fm,J  The  Anglo-Saxon  papists  continued  to  mani- 
fest their  hostility  towards  the  Welsh  and  their  creed, 
in  the  massacre  of  their  clergy,  and  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  temples. 

A.D.  810.— They  burnt  the  Cathedral  Church  ol 
St.  David's. 

A.D.  831. — ^The  monastery  of  Lengenyeld  waa 
consigned  to  the  same  doom. 

A.D.  860.— They  broke  down  all  the  churches  alia 

monasteries  in  Gwent,  Glamorgan,  Gometia,  ^^ 
Cardigan. 

A.D.  870.— The  bishop  of  Bangor  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  their  malice.  . 

A.D.  872.— Upon  the  death  of  Einion,  the  bishop  <?^ 
St.  David's,  they  intruded  into  the  see  Hubert  Sais, 
who,  as  his  name  implies,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and, 
no  doubt,  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  papal  causv. 
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A.D.  893. — The  Danes  also  burnt  the  churches 
of  Llaniltdi,  Faw-r-GyUig,  and  Llan^arfan.  The 
native  chieftains  restored  what  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes  destroyed.  The  lords  of  Gwent,  Glamorgan, 
were  peculiarly  munificent  to  the  bishopric  of 
Llandaff. 

King  Alfred  determined  to  revive  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  solicited  the  services  of  three  students, 
in  the  University  of  St.  David,  to  assist  in  his  learned 
and  pious  undertaking.  These  were  Aser,  John 
Menevensis,  and  John  !&gena.  They  were  appointed 
by  Alfred  to  what  may  be  termed  professorrfiips. 

1.  Aser  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

2.  John  Menevensis  taught  logic,  music,  and  arith- 
metic. 

3.  John  Erigena  taught  geometry  and  astronomy. 

The  churches  of  WSes,  desolated  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Danes  on  account  of  the  firm  resistcmce 
by  the  Welsh  to  all  popish  innovation : — 

A.D.  906. — St.  David's  was  ravaged. 

A.D.  944. — ^Lambert,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  murdered 

by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
A.D.  961. — ^Bhodi-ap-Mor^;an  poisoned,  because  he 
had  been  nommated  to  the  see  of  Llan- 
da£^,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
A.D.  961.— The  Eoman  Pontiff  ordered  the  Welsh 
clergy  to  live  without  wives.    The  clergy 
obeyed  St.  Paul,  who  taught  them  to 
believe  that  marriage  was  honourable 
in  all. 
A.D.  978. — ^The  churches  in  Ueyn  and  Clebynoy 
Fawr  were  ravaged  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
A.D.   987. — Theg  desolated  llandabam,  Llandydock, 
Llanrysted,  and  St.  David's,  the  colleges 
of  mtyd,  Cattwg,  Gyngar,  and  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Uandaff,  besides  others 
of  the  best  churches  in  the  land. 
A.D.  991. — The  Anglo-Saxons  ravaged  St.  David's. 
A.D.  996. — ^The   Danes   burned    St.   David's,    and 
killed  Morgenea,  the  bishop. 
"  The  existence  of  an  independent  church  amongpst 
the  ancient  British  has  been  proved  by  these  remem- 
brances of  cruel  persecution  inflicted  by  the  abettors 
of  a  Eomish  Christianity."—"  The  Church  of  England 
Independent  of  the   Church  of  Jtome  in  all  ages:"   hy 
Rev,  John  Williams ^  M,A. 

A.D.  673. — A  national  Sjmod  was  convened  at 
Hertford  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Hertford  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  Saxon 
kings.  The  bishops  of  East  Anglia,  Rochester, 
Wessex,  and  Mercia  were  personally  present,  toge- 
ther with  many  well-known  canonists.  Wilfrid,  the 
Northumbrian  prelate,  sent  two  representatives. 
*'  My  object,"  said  Theodore,  *'  is  a  solemn  engage- 
ment by  us  all  to  observe  uniformly  whatever  the 
holy  fathers  have  decreed  and  defined." 

All  expressed  their  consent.  He  produced  a  body 
of  canon  law.  From  it  he  selected  ten  provisions  as 
especially  demanding  approbation. 

1 .  The  Koman  Easter. 

2.  Some  regulations  for  bishops,  clergymen,  and 
monks< 


3,  Holding  Synods  twice  in  every  year. 

4.  The  due  maintenance  of  matrimonial  ties.  These 
are  amongst  the  ten  regulations  which  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  Synod.  The  approbation  was 
regularly  signed. 

N.B. — ^Refractory  clergymen  were  to  be  disquali- 
fied from  officiating,  and  utterly  disowned. 

A.D.  747. — ^Winifred,  styled  Boniface  by  the  court 
of  Borne,  did  good  service  for  the  Papal  see  in  return 
for  their  flattery.  He  obtained  a  synodical  submis- 
sion of  Germany  to  the  Papal  see.  Wilfrid  had  not 
been  more  successful  in  favour  of  Pome.  Winifred 
was  bom  in  Crediton,  in  Devonshire. 

A.D.  972. — ^Alcuin  is  requested  to  write  the  Caro- 
line Books,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Italian 
divines,  who  had  been  offended  by  expressions  of 
disapprobation  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  had 
usea  respecting  the  second  Council  of  Nice.  The 
divines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  had  declared  the 
decrees  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  Christianity,  *^  the  worship  of  images  being  that  which 
God*s  Church  altogether  execrates," 

In  these  books  fAlcuin^s  Caroline  Books)  all  worship 
of  images  is  represented  as  an  insidious  relic  of 
paganism,  identical  even  in  origin,  heathen  images 
at  first  being  merely  commemorative,  but  eventufuly 
adored  by  popular  superstition.  The  author  studi- 
ously avoids  giving  offence  to  his  Roman  friends, 
and  comes  into  comsion  with  Oriental  names  only. 
The  books  prove  how  slow  was  the  departure  from 
the  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth  to  the  religion  destitute  of 
the  reality  of  scriptural  fact  and  warrant. — Soame^s 
Anglo- Saxon  Church. 

A.D.  792.—"  The  Penitential  of  Egbert,"  or  the  book 
bearing  this  name,  is  considered  as  another  interest- 
ing monument  of  contemporary  theological  opinions. 
A  canon  enacted  at  Cloveshoo  agrees  with  the  Peni- 
tential of  Egbert,  that  penances  were  as  compensatory 
medicines  for  sins.  A  nice  examination  into  every 
case  was  necessary.  The  clergy  were  igpiorant. 
Egbert  wrote  his  book  to  supply  a  want  of  informa- 
tion upon  this  branch  of  clerical  duty.  The  prescrip- 
tions and  the  sins  to  be  healed  reveal  the  immoral 
habits  of  the  people  of  the  diocese  of  the  time  in 
which  the  book  was  written.  Fasting  for  sins,  how- 
ever gross,  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  sinner 
offered  his  alms,  and  engaged  to  sing  psalms.  The 
book  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
books  and  the  confessional  published  and  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. — Soame^s  Ang.-Sax.  Ch. 

A.D.  816. — Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
died  A.D.  690,  aged  88  years.  Alcuin,  abbot  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  died  at  his  abbey,  a.d. 
804.  The  date  of  Alcuin's  birth  is  unknown.  It  is 
commonly  and  probably  placed  in  or  about  a.d.  735. 
The  interval  between  the  death  of  Theodore  and  of 
Alcuin  embraced  a  period  of  1 14  years.  It  has  been 
sometimes  said  that  Alcuin  was  Bede's  disciple. 
Bede  died  a.d.  735.  The  date  of  Bede's  death 
renders  impossible  the  supposition  that  Alcuin  was 
his  disciple.     Bede  died  when  Aleuin  was  bom^  a.d.  735. 

The  era  between  Theodore  and  Alcuin  wnn  that  of 
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intellectual  eminence.  Adhelm,  Egbert,  and  Alcuin 
appeared  in  the  interval,  who,  by  their  parts,  testified 
that  the  lamp  of  piety  and  of  learning  had  not  yet 
gone  out.  Alcuin  .was  the  lamp  issuing  its  expiring 
lustre.  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  last  Bret- 
walda.  Egoert  rendered  the  title  and  its  prerogatives 
hereditary  in  his  family.  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  national  monarchy. 

Anglo-Saxon  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  British 
race  was  frightfully  retaliated  by  hordes  of  pirates 
issuing  from  their  own  ancestral  home.  A  succession 
of  Danish  marauders,  in  search  of  plimder,  con- 
demned several  generations  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  ^ 
constant  sense  of  insecurity,  and  to  the  reality  of 
the  most  bitter  suffering.  All  peaceful  arts  lan- 
guished. Literature  decayed.  The  Danes  (the 
Northmen  or  Norsemen)  directed  their  force  to  the 
monasteries,  where  only  books  were  stored  and 
scholars  found  a  home. 

A  council  held  at  Celycyth,  a.d.  816,  under  Wul- 
fred,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of 
Renulf ,  king  of  Mercia,  and  lus  more  distinguished 
laity,  makes  a  slight  advance  towards  Roman  inno- 
vation. The  image  or  picture  of  the  saint,  whose 
name  the  church  bears,  must  be  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  church. 

The  Council  of  Nice  had  decreed  to  depose  any 
bishop  who  should  consecrate  a  church  without  relics. 
The  (5ouncil  of  Celycyth  decreed  that  a  bishop  might 
consecrate  a  church  without  relics  when  and  where 
relics  could  not  be  obtained.  In  this  case  of  defi- 
ciency bishops  were  to  deposit  the  sacramental 
elements  alone  in  a  coffer,  ordinarily  containing  them 
and  relics.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  depositing  of 
the  sacred  elements  is,  "Because  they  are  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ."  They  may  represent  it.  Now, 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  not  **  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ."  They  may  represent  it.  Our 
Lord  said,  and  intended  to  say,  no  more. 

I.  EgherVs  eldest  son  died.  Egbert's  hopes  lived  in 
his  son  Ethelwulf,  a  young  child.  Swithin  (St. 
Swithin),  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  one  of  this 
child's  instructors.  St.  Swithin's  tomb  was  visited 
by  pilg^ms,  who  were  afflicted  by  sickness,  during 
many  generations  succeeding  his  own.  Accounts  of 
his  life  were  earnestly  sou^t  before  the  conquest, 
but  no  records  could  be  foimd. 

H.  Ethelwidf  may  have  been  desigpied  for  the 
church.  He  may  have  been  designed  for  the  see  of 
Winchester  during  the  lifetime  of  his  elder  brother. 
He  was  fit  for  the  cloister.  He  was  not  suited  to  the 
field.  He,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Swithin,  obtained 
legislative  authority  for  dedicating  to  religious  uses, 
free  from  all  secular  burdens,  a  tenth  of  the  royal 
domains.  Ecclesiastical  rights  to  tithes  of  produce 
had  been  acknowledged  in  England  long  before  the 
time  of  Ethelwulf. 

Ethelwulf,  the  religious  king  of  Wessex,  nnder- 
took  a  journey  to  Rome.  He  rebuilt  and,  by  the 
renewing  of  the  grant  of  Peter's  Pence,  provided  for 
the  permanent  utility  of  the  English  school,  which 
had  oeen  destroyed  by  fire.  Ina  had  founded  it«  He 
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promised  also  two  annual  sums  of  the  same  amount 
for  supplying  with  lights  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  a.d.  720.  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  made 
the  volxmtary  offering,  a  penny  for  every  house, 
called  Peter's  Pence,  a.d.  794.  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
made  a  similar  offering,  and  for  a  similar  purpose — 
to  support  an  English  school  or  college  in  l^ome. 
Ethelwulf  imitated  their  example.  On  his  way 
through  France  he  became  enamoured  of  Judith, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  widower  king, 
who  went  to  Rome  on  a  pilgrimage,  returned  to  Eag- 
land  to  let  his  people  behold  him  returning  a  bride- 
groom with  a  young  wife.  Judith  must  be  crowned. 
Ethelwulf  would  have  it  so.  This  act  was  contraiy 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Anglo-Sttxons.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  ag^ainst  him  during  Hs 
absence.  This  conspiracy  was  strengthened  by  the 
feelings  which  were  excited  by  his  marria^.  He 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  chief  part  of  hia  domi- 
nions to  Ethelbald,  ms  eldest  son.  He  died  two 
years  after  this  resignation,  a.d.  856. 

Ethelwulf  had  taken  with  him  to  Rome  his  youngest 
and  favourite  son,  eventually  and  permanently  knovn 
as  Alfred  Uie  Great.  Alfred  was  then  aeven  years 
of  age. 

m.  Mhelhald,  a.d.  858.  IV.  EthMmi,  a.d.  860. 
V.  Ethelred  /.,  a.d.  866. — These  three  sons  of  Eihd- 
wulf  succeeded  ti^eir  father.  Their  united  reigns 
contain  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  death  of  their 
father.  During  the  reigns  of  Ethelwulf  and  of  his 
I3iree  sons  the  people  suffered  from  the  ravageA  com- 
mitted by  the  Danes,  who  were  encouraged  to  plunder 
a  territory  whose  rulers  were  unwarHke,  and  unable 
to  resist  and  drive  out  of  their  territories  the  plunder- 
ing invader  in  his  periodical  excursionB  to  obtain 
pillage. 

VL  Alfred,— As&et  and  Plegmund,  Alfred's  per- 
sonal friends,  state  that  Leo,  then  Pontiff,  anotnUd 
Alfred  king,  and  taking  him  to  himself  as  a  son  of  hu 
adoption,  confirmed  him.  Perhaps  the  conspira<7 
against  his  father  arose  from  this  partiality  mani- 
fested in  favour  of  Alfred.  The  inclination  of  Alfred 
was  towards  Rome.  He  corrupted  the  national  reli- 
gion. 

Alfred  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  then  a 
portion  of  the  royal  domains,  a.d.  849.  His^odier, 
Osburgh,  was  a  woman  of  excellent  abilities  and  con- 
spicuous piety.  She  was  daughter  of  the  royal 
cupbearer,  and  was  descended  from  a  f anuly  long 
pre-eminent  among  the  ^axon  nobles.  Alfred  lost 
nis  mother  in  his  infancy.  He  lost  the  benefit  of  her 
instruction  in  his  earlier  years.  His  stepmother  had 
married  his  eldest  brother.  She  had  caused  a  poem 
to  be  written,  perhaps  with  the  intent  of  shewing  thi 
ignorance  of  ner  new  connexions.  She  offered  U 
give  the  manuscript  to  him  who  would  commit  the 
poem  to  memory.  Alfred  admired  the  manuscript 
The  first  letter  was  beautifully  illuminated ;  and  when 
he  was  assured  that  he  must  have  the  manuscript  if 
he  committed  the  poem  to  memory,  he  learned  his 
letters,  learned  to  read,  committed  the  poem  to 
memory,   and  won  the  prize.    He  learned  Latin. 
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He  wrote.  Yet  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  before 
lie  could  read,  and  had  grown  to  manhood  before  he 
had  mastered  Latin.  His  writings  are  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  victories  of  the  human 
intellect. 

Alfred  served  gloriously  in  the  armies  of  his 
brothers.  The  eldest  two,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert, 
reigned  concurrently.  Ethelbert  I.  ruled  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Essex,  the  portion  left  for  their  father's  adminis- 
tration during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  Ethel- 
bald  and  Ethelbert  soon  followed  their  father, 
Ethelwulf,  to  the  tomb.  Ethelred  I.,  his  third  son, 
became  head  of  the  royal  family.  Alfred  remained 
content.  The  assumption  of  authority  in  any  form 
was  not  tempting.  He  was  content  to  serve  under 
his  brodier,  EUieLred  I.  The  life  of  Ethelred  I.  was 
soon  ended.  Alfred  was  called  on  by  the  countiy  to 
act  as  king,  in  accordance  with  the  8axon  laws. 
Alfred  left  estates  to  ^thelm  and  Athelwold,  each  of 
them  designated  ''  my  brother* 9  son,**  Ethelbert 
appears  to  nave  been  the  father  of  both.  The  Saxon 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  when  the  heir  was  an 
infant,  was,  that  the  next  personal  relative,  capable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  royalty,  should  take  the 
reins  of  government,  and  be  acknowledge  king. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  law,  or  for  its  observance, 
was  the  danger  to  which  the  state  was  exposed  by  the 
invasions  of  the  Danes,  a.d.  871.  Alfred  was  bom 
A.B.  849.  He  was  22  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
the  throne. 

Alfred's  first  attempt  against  the  Danes  was  at 
Wilton,  Wilts,  the  seat  of  uie  west  Saxon  sovereigns. 
The  town  has  one  street,  and  is  situated  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Nadder  and  the  Wily,  from  the 
latter  of  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Caer  Quilan  or  chief  seat  of  the  British  prince  Oaroi- 
lius.  It  was  subsequently  the  capital  of  the  west 
Saxon  sovereigns.  a.d.  1003,  Sweyn,  king  of  Den- 
mark, burnt  this  town,  and  laid  waste  all  the  western 
counties  of  England,  in  revenge  for  Ethelred  U.'s 
(the  unready)  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Danes  about 
two  years  previous. 

A.D.  1 143. — ^King  Stephen  was  forced  to  flee  from 
the  town,  leaving  behind  him  his  troops  and  baggage. 
The  town  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  was  set  on  lire 
by  the  conquerors.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  (her 
natural  brother),  as  commander  of  the  forces  in  favour 
of  the  empress  Maud  or  Matilda,  who  was  the  legiti- 
mate daughter  of  Henry  I.,  whilst  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I.  Wilton 
recovered  from  the  calamity,  but  bemn  to  decline  in 
the  following  reign,  Henry  II.  Uueen  Elizabeth 
visited  the  town,  ^.d.  1579.  The  court  resided  in 
Wilton  for  some  time.  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  ▲.]>. 
1603.     Wilton  is  celebrated  for  carpets. 

Wilton  was  the  scene  of  the  Danish  viotoiy  over 
Alfred.  Various  ill  successes  followed.  Haughtiness 
and  t3rranny  were  manifested  in  Alfred.  To  these 
blemishes  he  added  one  more  fatal — a  temporising 
disposition.  The  people  were  alienated.  His  own 
kinsman,  St.  Neot,  rebuked  him  for  these  def ectft|  and 


warned  him  of  their  evil  consequences.  His  own 
passions  and  the  Scandinavian  ix)vers  were  equally 
masters  of  Alfred.  He  felt  the  violence  of  the  storm ; 
no  man  stood  by  him.  He  fled.  His  place  of  retreat 
was  a  small  thickly-wooded  spot  in  Somersetshire, 
rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  water  and  morasses. 
In  this  memorable  Isle  of  Athenley  he  sought  shelter 
and  concealment  with  one  of  the  royal  herdsmen. 
The  mistress  did  not  know  him.  The  old  stoiy  repre- 
sents the  mistress  as  expecting  him  to  watch  some 
cakes  baking  by  the  fire,  and  as  being  very  angiy 
when  she  found  that  he  had  let  them  bum.  *'So, 
mem,  what !  slack  and  blind  when  the  cakes  want  a 
turn !  you're  greedy  when  they  smoke  upon  the 
board.'* 

Alfred  was  out  of  sight ;  not  out  of  mind.  He  had 
friends.  They  knew  ms  retreat.  With  them  he  held 
communication.  His  advices  were  followed.  Various 
bands  were  formed.  The  Danes  felt  that  no  calcula- 
tion could  provide  for  their  defence  against  attacks 
so  numerous  and  so  unexpected.  The  spirit  of 
Alfred's  people  revived.  The  loser  of  the  victory  at 
Wilton  and  his  subsequent  misfortunes  were  lost  in 
the  direction  of  their  recent  attacks  upon  the  Danes, 
and  in  their  late  successes. 

The  time  had  come.  Alfred  must  leave  his  retreat. 
He  appeared  in  the  Danish  camp  as  an  unknown 
wandenne  minstrel.  The  Danes  were  charmed  by  his 
music  and  his  legendal-y  lore.  He  saw,  yet  was  not 
seen.  Few  military  generals  have  ever  engag^  in 
the  combat  which  must  decide  their  fate  with  ad- 
vantages equal  to  those  which  Alfred  had  thus  secured 
to  himself  a.d.  878.  Obstinate  and  sanguinary 
was  the  fight.  The  valour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
troops  was  desperate.  The  skill  of  Alfred  guided 
their  valour.  The  victory  was  theirs.  Alfred  had 
regained  all  which  he  had  lost.  The  foe  retired 
within  a  strong  fortification.  At  its  base  Alfred 
maintained  a  strict  blockade.  In  fourteen  days  the 
Danes  capitulated  on  condition  of  receiviuK  baptism, 
and  of  settling,  as  a  peaceful  colony,  in  me  eastern 
counties.  Gothrun  was  the  Danish  king.  He  received 
baptism  in  common  with  his  people.  Alfred's  fears 
of  invading  Norsemen  may  have  continued  to  make 
him  uneasy  and  watchful,  but  his  victory  had  won 
for  him  the  titles  of  **  Father  of  his  people,"  and 
"  Glory  of  his  age." 

When  students  enter  into  active  and  professional 
life  they  generally  discontinue  their  studious  habits, 
and  unlearn  in  active  life  those  lessons  of  dassio  lore 
which  early  days  had  taught  them.  Alfred  has  set 
an  example,  to  all  students,  of  patient  industry  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  In  all  his  manifold  engage- 
ments he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  mind.  He  set 
before  himself  a  g^reat  undertaking-^the  formation 
of  a  vernacular  literature.  He  persevered;  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  he  accomplished  his  wise  and 
generous  intention.  Alfred  translated  Bedsit  Latin 
£eele9ia9tic<U  History  into  the  vernacular.  He  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular  large  selections  from  the 
historical  works  of  Orosius,  with  historical  matter 
from  other  sources.    He  translated  into  the  vema- 
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cular  Boethiw  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  He 
sought  to  remedy  the  gross  illiteracy  of  his  clergy 
by  translating  for  their  use  Pope  Gregory* s  Pastoral^ 
a  text  book  in  the  apportionment  of  penance.  He 
translated  also,  perhaps,  only  such  portions  of  holy 
Scripture  as  suited  his  necessities  as  a  private  chris- 
tian. He  was  employed  in  translating  the  Psalms 
when  the  hand  of  death  warned  him  to  depart  hence, 
for  "  this  is  not  thy  rest." 

He  had  been  a  sickly  and  a  suffering  child.  As 
he  approached  manhood  he  dreaded  lepro^^y  or  blind- 
ness, or  some  other  such  infirmity  which  must  render 
him  useless  to  society  and  to  the  world.  The  gross 
and  prolonged  festivity  which  celebrated  his  nuptials 
disordered  his  system.  Internal  cancer  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  all  his  bodily  suffering. 
He  died,  a-d.  901,  aged  52  years. 

The  secret  of  success  is  the  right  division  of  time. 
Alfred  felt  this,  and  provided  a  specific  employment 
for  every  coming  hour.  He  divided  the  natural  day 
into  three  equal  portions  thus : — 

1.  One  for  sleep  and  refreshment. 

2.  One  for  public  duties. 

3.  One  for  God's  especial  service. 
Under  the  head  of  "  God's  especial  service  "  he  in- 
cluded his  religious  exercises,  and  those  literary 
labours  which  he  considered  the  most  powerful 
means  of  dispensing  the  divine  light  of  gospel  truth. 
They  had  no  measure  of  time  in  those  days  except 
what  a  close  observation  of  the  sun  enabled  them  to 
form.  Alfred  ordered  wax  candles  to  be  made  of 
equal  weight,  each  twelve  inches  long,  every  inch 
being  distinctly  marked  and  numbered.  He  was 
forced  to  invent  a  covering  to  save  his  candles  from 
the  wind,  both  in  his  palace  and  in  his  tent.  He 
accomplished  this  by  fitting  thin  plates  of  horn  into 
a  wooden  frame-work.  (The  stable  lantemj.  He 
was  enabled  by  the  half -transparent  horn  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  candles.  Thus  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  old  stable  lanterns  owed  their  origin 
to  Alfred  the  Great.  The  Saxon  kings  supported 
their  households  and  entertained  their  guests  by  the 
produce  of  the  royal  domains.    Alfred  became  a  very 

f'eat  farmer.  Money  must  have  been  very  scarce, 
et  Alfred  devoted  one-half  of  his  money  to  religion 
and  learning.  1.  One-fourth  of  this  half  was  dis- 
tributed in  alms.  2.  One-fourth  was  paid  to  the 
monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury,  founded 
by  himself.  3.  One-fourth  was  used  in  promoting 
education  at  Oxford ;  and  4.  The  last  fourth  was 
reserved  for  monastic  establishments,  either  abroad 
or  at  home.  The  remaining  half  of  his  revenues 
Alfred  divided  into  three  portions : — 

1 .  The  first  portion  paid  his  officers. 

2.  The  second  portion   paid  the   expenses   of 

buildings  and  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

3.  The  third  portion  was  expended  upon  those 

learned  foreigners  whom  he  sought  for  his 
own  ignorant  and  unpolished  country. 
Alfred  confirmed  the  sanctions  of  his  more  ap- 
proved predecessors.     He  made  a  di^st  of  the  laws 
of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  and  of  Offa,  xing  of  Mercia, 
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and  of  Athelbert,  the  first  Christian  soverttic^n  of 
Kent.  He  submitted  this  digest  of  laws  to  his  legis- 
lature and  obtained  a  solemn  confirmation  of  it. 

Alfred  stipulated  with  Gothrun,  or  Godrun,  for 
the  payment  of  tithes — Bome-shot,  light-shot,  and 
plough-shot  —  providing  against  disobedience  bj 
pecuniary  fines.  The  civil  laws  were  thuys  protecting 
the  property  which  those  laws  assigned  to  the  clergy 
for  tneir  support,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  religiouB 
worship. 

Alfred  patronized  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  was 
a  determined  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

Alfred  endeavoured  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
slaves — called  churls  or  villains.  This  slayery  waB 
a  disgrace  to  the  old  Saxon  government. 

The  laws  were  so  respected  in  Alfred's  time,  that 
when  golden  bracelets  were  himg  by  the  public 
highway  no  man  touched  them. 

Alfred  sent  a  mission  to  carry  alms  to  the  Christians 
in  India.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  given  an  account  of 
these  Christians  in  India.  They  were  a  church,  in- 
dependent of  all  other  churches,  from  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  and  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  those 
to  whom  St.  Thomas  preached  the  gospel,  who 
received  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  preached  to  them 
by  the  apostle,  and  who  were  formed  into  a  church 
under  his  direction. 

Vn.  Edward  the  Elder  succeeded  his  father  Alfred, 
A.D.  901.  According  to  Mahnesbuiy,  Fonnosus,  the 
Boman  Pontiff,  sent  an  epistle  into  England  cursing 
and  excommimicating  the  king  with  all  his  people, 
because  the  whole  of  Wessex  had  been  destitute  of 
bishops  fully  seven  years.  Edward  is  represented 
as  summoning  a  Synod,  and  Plegmund,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  presiding.  The  decree  of 
the  Synod  was  made  for  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant 
bishoprics,  and  for  creating  three  new  bishoprioe. 
The  primate  is  then  represented  as  proceeding  to 
Home  with  presents,  laying  the  Synod's  decree  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope,  obtaimng  his  approbation,  and 
consecrating  seven  bishops  in  one  day. 

We  are  informed  that  Formosus  sent  this  letter 
into  England,  a.d.  904.  That  Pontiff  had  died,  a.d. 
896,  ei^t  years  previously.  He  did  not  rest  quietly 
in  his  grave.  His  successor,  Stephen,  rescinded  h& 
decrees,   disinterred  his  corpse,  stripped  it  of  the 

Eontifical  robes,  and  buried  it  ignominiously  amongst 
tymen.  The  two  fingers  of  Formosus,  used  in  con- 
secration, were  cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
These  insults  to  the  body  of  Formosus  happened  one 
year  after  his  death,  a.d.  897. 

Baronius  suspected  a  mistake  in  Malmeshuiy'fl 
account,  but  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  story  of 
Formosus'  letter,  as  it  serves  his  purpose  in  describ- 
ing the  power  of  the  Boman  Pontiff.  He  would  go 
back  ten  years.  Alfred  was  then  on  the  throne ;  not 
his  son  Edward  the  Elder.  Two  of  the  vacancies  did 
not  occur  for  five  years  after  a.d.  904.  MalmeshHiy'fl 
accoimt,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  unworthy 
of  belief ;  Edward  the  Elder  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  but  illegitimate  son. 
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VIII.  AiheUtan,  a.d.  925. — He  was  illegitimate, 
but  nobly  removed  the  stain  of  bis  discreditable 
birtb.  He  was  vigorous  and  able.  He  became 
really  the  monarch  of  England.  In  the  decisive  battle 
of  Brunanburch  he  crushed  the  Danish  sovereignty, 
to  which  Northumbria  and  the  eastern  counties  had 
hitherto  owned  obedience.  He  took  Exeter  from  the 
Welsh,  and  thus  rendered  secure  the  Saxon  dominion 
over  the  western  extremity  of  England.  His  reign 
was  fuU  of  military  activity.  He  did  not  reign  long. 
Ecclesiastical  history  cannot,  therefore,  derive  much 
material  from  the  records  of  his  reign. 

A  legislative  assembly,  held  at  Grately,  enacts, 
that  dthes  should  be  strictly  paid,  not  only  upon 
crops,  but  also  upon  live-stock.  The  assembly  pro- 
vided also  for  the  payment  of  church- shot.  Every 
crown  estate  must  pay  a  charitable  contribution. 
Churches  must  not  be  violated.  Sunday  must  not 
be  profaned.  The  assembly  decreed  the  manage- 
ment of  ordeals.  The  king,  willing  to  improve  the 
religious  condition  of  the  country,  offered  the  rank 
of  Thane,  or  gentleman,  to  eveiy  rich  man  who  would 
build  a  churci  and  bell-tower  upon  his  estate. 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Alcuin,  a.d.  804,  to 
the  death  of  Atlielstan,  a.d.  940 — 136  years —  is  re- 
markably deficient  in  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  a 
literary  character.  Alfred  favoured  image-worship 
by  mutilating  the  decalogue,  by  omitting  the  second 
commandment.  The  freedom  of  England  from  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  may  be  understood  by 
considering  the  friendship  which  Alfred  entertained 
for  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  able  opponent  of  that 

doctrine. 

Athelstan  is  said  to  have  acted  in  a  very  cruel 
manner  towards  his  brother  Edwin,  by  turning  him 
adrift  in  a  ship  without  sails  or  oars,  because  he 
suspected  him  of  conspiring  against  his  crown.  The 
unhappy  prince  leapt  overboard  in  despair,  and  thus 
perished.  Athelstan  died,  a.d.  940.  He  came  to  the 
throne  a.d.  925.     He  reigned  fifteen  years. 

A.D.  687. — Pepin  Henstal,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
ruler  of  all  France.  The  French  kings  are  now 
mere  cyphers. 

A.D.  692. — Celibacy  of  Bishops  enjoined  in  the 
eastern  church.  The  Trullan  Council  decrees  that 
married  bishops  shall  separate  from  their  wives; 
but  allows  all  other  orders  of  the  clergy  to  retain 
their  wives.  The  contrary  enactments  of  the  Church 
of  Borne  censured.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship 
of  images  had  now  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable 

extent. 

A.D.  843. — Treaty  of  Verdun  for  the  partition  of 
the  western  empire.  Italy,  Germany,  and  France 
formed  into  separate  states : — 1 .  Lothaire,  emperor 
of  Italy,  &c.;  2.  Louis,  King  of  Germany;  3.  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France  (origin  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  properly  so-called). 

A.D.  845. — John  Scotus  Eriffena  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  He  translated  the  (spurious) 
Works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  laid  the 
foimdation  of  the  scholastic  system  of  theolocy, 
maintaining  the  insufficiency  of  doctrines  founded 


solely  on  testimonies  of  Scripture  and  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers ;  and  contenmng  that  the  Christian 
religion  and  doctrine  could  be  and  ought  to  be 
deduced  philosophically  by  **  a  priore"  reasoning, 
thus  reversing  the  maxim  of  Augustine,  **  Fides 
precedit  intellectum  " — Faith  precedes  intellect.  He 
distinguished  also  between  negative  and  positive 
theology. 

A.D.  847. — Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
The  Fredestinarian  Controversy,  During  the  sixth 
century  the  whole  Augustinian  system  of  doctrine 
concerning  Predestination  received  the  stamp  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Many  of  the  clergy  inclined 
to  the  more  moderate  views  of  Augustine,  as  stated 
in  his  book,  "  De  Vocatione  Gentium,**  The  plain 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  they 
considered  to  be  harsh  and  dangerous. 

Gottschalk,  in  his  monaster}',  had  diligently  studied 
the  works  of  Augustine,  and  had  become  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  Predes- 
tination. On  a  pilmmage  to  Home  he  openly 
charged  all  who  would  not  agree  with  him  with 
holding:  semipelatrian  error.  He  did  this  formally 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Verona,  a.d.  847. 

A.D.  848. — Eabanus  Maurus  opposes  Gottschalk. 
At  the  Council  of  Metz,  a.d.  848,  Gottschalk  appears 
before  Louis  and  Kaban.  He  is  then  and  there 
exconmiunicated  as  a  false  teacher,  and  delivered 
over  to  his  Metropolitah-Hincmar,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  a.d.  849.  The  Archbishop  of  Eheims 
brought  Gottschalk  before  the  Coimcil  of  Chiersy. 
He  refused  to  retract.  He  was  flogged  as  a  contu- 
macious monk,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  inprison- 
ment  in  the  monastery  of  Hautevilliers.  He  re- 
mained in  confinement  twenty  years,  still  persevering 
in  his  opinions  ^  hich  he  embodied  in  his  confessions. 

A.D.  853. — The  Fredestinarian  controversy  was 
renewed.  Gottschalk's  treatment,  perhi^s,  raised 
up  advocates  of  his  doctrine.  Prudentius,  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  defended  the  doctrines  of  Gottschalk  against 
Hincmar,  Eatramn,  and  Servatus.  Lupus,  Abbot 
of  Ferriers,  sided  with  Prudentius.  The  second 
Council  of  Chiersy,  held  in  the  presence  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  published  four  propositions  in  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  Gottschalk  and  his  party.  These 
propositions  contained  not  a  contradiction,  but  only 
a  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  Augusti^ie. 

The  doctrine  of  Aumstine  on  the  subject  of 
Baptismal  Grace  is  very  narsh,  and  almost  a  libel  on 
the  character  of  Gt>d.  He  teaches  that  all  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism.  But  only  the  elect  are 
made  partakers  of  the  abiding  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  faithful  unto 
death,  and  afterwards  receive  the  crown  of  life.  The 
reprobates  receive  such  a  regeneration  in  baptihni, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  is  not  abiding, 
and  must  be  withdrawn  from  them  before  they 
depart  from  this  world.  So  that  they  must  be 
damned  according  to  the  decree  of  reprobation. 

A.D.  850.  Hise  of  the  feudal  ByBtem. — The  word 
feud,  derived  from  a  barbarous  Latin  word  feudum, 
or  ti^e  dassical  word  foedus,  a  corexutnt,  meant  au 
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allotment  of  land  under  the  condition  of  serving  a 
superior  lord  in  war.  Feudal  tenure  of  land  is 
holding  land  under  such  condition.  Thus,  when 
Wales  was  conquered  by  England  (Edward  I.)  its 

Erinces  were  no  longer  independent,  but  feudal 
olders  of  their  territory  under  the  English  king. 
A.  B.  859.  The  Crown  weak  and  depending.  The 
power  of  bishops  continually  increasing.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Gharlemain  were  abjectly  submissive  to 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  The  history  of  the  female 
Pope  Joan,  said  to  have  been  head  of  the  Church 
between  the  pontificates  of  Leo.  lY.  and  Benedict 
m.,  is,  probably,  a  fiction  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Perhaps  it  was  originally  designed  as  a  satire 
upon  the  vices  of  the  popes  John  X.,  XI.,  and  XII., 
wno  reigned  during  the  tenth  centuxy. 

A.D.  869. — Gottschalk  dies  in  confinement.  Re- 
fusing to  retract,  he  is  denied  the  privilege  of 
partaking  of  the  eucharist  before  his  death. 

A.D.  870.  —  Charles  the  Bold  first  asserts  the 
rights  of  the  temporal  power  and  the  national  Church 
of  France  against  the  claims  of  the  pope.  He  sup- 
ports Hincmeer  against  Nicholas  the  pope. 

A.D.  871. — ^Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  England. 

A.D.  998.— jRkM^  of  All  Souls,  instituted  at  Clugny 
for  the  redemption  of  soiQs  from  purgatory.  It  had 
been  said  that  on  occasion  of  an  eruption  of  fiame 
in  Sicily,  the  devils  had  to  lament  the  fact  that  many 
soiils  had  been  delivered  from  their  torments  by 
means  of  almsgiving  and  prayers,  and  especially  by 
those  of  the  monks  of  Clugny. 

A.D.  1046,— The  Council  of  Sutry  affirms  the  right 
of  the  emperor  to  nominate  to  the  holy  see.  Plan  of 
the  emperor  for  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  The  whole  of  Christendom  composed,  as  it 
were,  a  sinele  and  individual  republic,  of  which  the 
pope  was  the  soiritual  head,  and  the  emperor  the 
secular  head.  The  duty  of  the  latter,  as  nead  and 
patron  of  the  church,  was  to  take  cognizance  that 
nothing  should  be  done  contrary  to  the  general 
int'Crests  of  Christianity.  It  was  his  part  to  protect 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  the  guardian  of  its  pre- 
servation, to  convocate  its  general  councils,  and  to 
exercise  such  rights  as  the  nature  of  his  office  and 
the  interests  of  Christianity  seemed  to  demand. 
From  Otho  the  Ghreat  to  Henry  lY.  all  the  Boman 
pontiffs  were  chosen,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by  the 
emperor. 

Three  rival  popes  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Sutry. 
IVom  this  time  the  rupture  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  became  more  complete  and  irremediable  than  ever. 

A.D.  1054. — ^Michael  Cerularius,  assisted  by  Leo, 
metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  vehemently  attacks  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Bomish  Church. 
The  emperor,  from  political  motives,  is  unwilling 
that  the  controversy  shoxild  proceed.  Letters  are 
sent  from  Home  to  Constantinople  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute. Michael  is  highly  exasperated,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy  and  people  against  the  emperor. 
Patriarch  and  pope  excommunicate  each  other. 
From  this  time  Mudebrand  obtains  continually  in- 
creasing influence  with  the  popes  and  superior  clergy. 
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At  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  temporal  pofises- 
sions  of  the  holy  see  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  Leo  sends 
commissioners  plenipotentiaiy  into  various  parts  of 
Europe  with  a  view  to  frame  his  reformation,  which, 
amongst  other  matters,  enjoined  clerical  ceHbacy. 
Origin  of  papal  influence  by  means  of  legat^. 
Berenger  declares,  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  that  he 
does  not  deny  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  iEhiGhanst, 
but  regards  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration, 
as  his  body  and  blood.  Hildebrand  declares  himself 
satisfied  with  this  declaration. 

A.D.  1054. — ^Theodora,  empress  of  the  east  E&d 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  Theodora,  a  name  com- 
mon to  many  empresses  of  the  east. 

1.  Augustine  (the  monk);  2.  Theodore;  S.  Alfred 
the  Great;  4.  Athelstan;  5.  Dunstan;  6.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  are  names  of  men  who  impressed  a  certain 
character  upon  the  church  and  state.  This  character 
has  survived  the  Norman  conquest. — See  Ridikh 
JEeclesiastical  Chronology, 

Yin.  A.D.  925.— Athelstan  took  the  title  of  king  of 
all  Britain.  He  defeated  the  Welsh  under  Howel 
the  Gbod.  He,  at  the  great  battle  of  Brunton,  in 
Northumberland,  overth^w  the  Danes,  who  were 
assisted  by  Constantino,  king  of  Scotland.  Athelstan 
was  succeieded  by  his  brother. 

IX.  JSdmund  /.,  a,d.  940.— This  prince  was  forced 
by  the  Danes  to  agree  to  a  partition  of  his  kingdom 
with  Anlaf ,  their  leader.  He  was  slain  in  his  own 
hall  by  a  robber  named  Lealf ,  ▲.!).  947.  His  children 
were  infants.  According  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  hw 
the  crown  was  bestowed  on  his  brother. 

X.  £dredf  a.d.  947. — ^He  gained  victories  over 
the  Danes,  and  reduced  their  share  in  the  kingdom 
to  a  province.  He  yielded  too  bhndly  to  the  dictation 
of  Dimstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Learning  ww 
declining.  Heathenism,  under  the  name  of  Chxis- 
tianity,  was  now  prevailing.  Ordeals  were  in  practice 
to  decide  by  single  combat,  or  by  touching  boihng 
water,  or  red  hot  iron,  questions  which  should  have 
been  decided  by  rational  proof.  Edred  died,  aj>* 
955,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Edmund. 

XI.  £dwy,  A.D.  955. — ^He  strove  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  monks.  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  treated 
with  great  cruelty  both  Edwy  and  his  wife,  Elgiva- 
They  were  both  young.  Edwy  was  fond  of  domeetic 
comfort,  and  upon  one  occasion  retired  from  the  com- 
pany at  table,  after  the  feast  in  his  palace.  He  was 
followed  by  Odo  and  Dunstan,  and  forced  by  them  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  drunkenness  and  revehyis 
which  the  company  were  indulging. 

These  divines  pretended  to  object  to  the  mania^ 
of  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  on  the  ground  of  relationship 
between  them  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  Odo 
ordered  Elgiva  to  be  branded  on  the  face,  and  to  be 
sent  into  L-eland.  She  returned  to  England;  w^ 
waylaid  and  miserably  murdered.  Edwy  died  after 
a  reign  of  four  years,  a.d.  959.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother. 

Xn.  JBdffor,  A.D.  959.— He  was  called  ''Peaoe- 
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able,"  beoause  England  enjojod  peace  during  his 
reign.  His  barge  was  rowed  on  the  river  Dee  by  the 
king  of  Man,  and  by  several  Welsh  and  Scottish 
chieftains,  while  he  himself  sat  at  the  hebn.  He 
made  Dnnstan  archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  and  has 
received  praise  from  DmXn. 

Elfrida  was  heiress  of  Devonshire.  She  was  famed 
for  beauty.  Edgar  sent  his  friend  Ethelwald  to  see 
the  lady,  and  to  return  with  a  true  report  of  what  he 
saw.  He  declared  that  reports  of  her  beauty  were 
false,  but  that  he  felt  disposed,  if  the  king  would 
sanction  it,  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  The  mar- 
riage was  allowed.  Ed^;ar  found  soon  after  that 
Ethelwald  had  deceived  him.  The  result  was  Ethel- 
wald was  murdered,  and  Edgar  married  Elfrida,  the 
widow. 

Edgar  comj)letely  extirpated  the  wolves  from  Eng- 
land. He  reigned  about  sixteen  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by 

XTTT.  Hdward,  his  son  by  a  former  wife.  This 
king  is  known  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  Martyr. 
Edward,  when  hunting,  had  stopped  at  Corf  e  Castle, 
in  Dorsetshire,  situated  in  what  is  termed  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  the  castle, 
built  previously  to  the  year  980.  It  is  not  noticed  in 
the  Ikomsdaff  Book.  It  coiQd  not  have  been  consider- 
able before  the  conquest. 

When  Edward  was  drinking  from  a  cup  handed  to 
him  by  his  father's  widow,  one  of  her  servants,  by 
her  order,  stabbed  him  as  he  sat  upon  his  horse.  The 
horse  ran  away.  The  dead  body  of  the  king  was 
dragged  along  the  ground,  and  was  much  disfigured. 
He  lutd  not  completed  a  three  years'  reign.  Me  was 
succeeded  by  Elfrida's  son. 

XIV.  A.D.  97S,—Jmdred  IL,  coiled  the  Unready, 
because  he  was  not  able  to  make  an  efficient  resistance 
to  the  Danes,  now  everywhere  rising  i^ainst  their 
Saxon  rulers.  Ethelred  purchased  the  departure  of 
the  hordes  of  Danes  who  arrived  in  England.  He 
foimd  that  this  plan  encouraged  fresh  arrivals.  He 
planned,  and  caused  to  be  executed  with  the  most 
savage  cruelty,  a  massacre  of  the  Danes  settled  in 
Eneland. 

I^eyne  and  Anlaf ,  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
arrived  in  England  at  the  head  of  numerous  hordes 
of  their  subjects.  Ethelred  fled  to  Bichard,  duke  of 
Normandy,  whose  sister,  Emma,  he  had  married. 

1.  Stoeyne,  a.d.  1013,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Eng^ 
land.  Sweyne  soon  died,  ^helred  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  unable  to  contend  against  Canute,  the 
son  of  iSweyne.  Ethelred  died,  a.b.  1016,  shortly 
after  his  return.  Ethelred  the  Unready  left  a  son, 
who  succeeded  him. 

XV.  JSdmundf  eumamed  Ironeide, — ^He  strove  with 
great  courage  and  skill  to  recover  his  inheritance. 
He  was  defeated  at  Essenden,  in  Herts,  and  after- 
wards was  basely  murdered,  a.d.  1016. 

2.  Canute f  a.d.  1016,  became  king  of  England. 
He  was  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  well  as 
ki^  of  England.    He  reigned  twenty  years. 

Me  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  the  two  sons  of  Ed- 
mund Ironside.     The  Dane,  to  whom  they  were 


entrusted,  was  instructed  to  secure  their  death.  He 
failed  to  execute  his  commission.  Solomon,  king  of 
Hungary,  received  them.  One  of  them,  called  lid- 
ward  the  Outlaw,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes, 
married  the  queen's  sister,  and  became  the  father 
of  Edgar  Atheling  and  Margaret,  afterwards  queen 
of  Scotland.  Ethelred  the  Unready  had  two  sons 
by  Emma,  his  second  wife,  Alfred  and  Edward. 
Canute  prevailed  on  "P^ttia.  to  marry  him.  Their 
child  must  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England.  Canute 
was  called  ''The  Great."  His  courtiers  flattered 
him.  He  reproved  them.  They  had  likened  his 
power  to  that  of  God.  They  were  on  the  shore. 
Canute  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought.  He  sat  upon 
it,  and  ordered  the  waves  to  retire.  The  water  had 
surrounded  him.  He  then  declared  that,  "No  power 
can  be  likened  to  that  of  God,  who  alone  can  say  to 
the  sea,  "Thus  far  shalt  thoti  ffo  and  no  farther." 
Canute  died,  a.d.  1 036.  He  left  three  sons :  1 .  Sweyne, 
king  of  Norway.  2.  Hardicanute,  settled  already  on 
the  throne  of  Deimiark.  This  was  his  son  by  Emma. 
3.  Harold,  sumamed  Harefoot.  Hardicanute  being 
the  son  of  Emma,  had  superior  claims,  according  to 
their  father's  mairiage  settlement  with  Emma. 

3.  ITarold,  a.d.  1036,  eumamed  ITarefoot,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  England.  Harold  disgrace  his 
brief  reign  of  four  years  by  the  murder  of  Alfred, 
his  stepmother's  son  by  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Alfred 
and  lidward  came  to  England  to  see  their  mother, 
now  a  second  time  a  widow.  Earl  Gk)dwin  assisted 
Harold  in  this  murderous  undertaking.  Alfred  was 
seized  in  the  castle  of  Guildford.  He  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  received. 
Edward  escaped.    Harold  died,  a.d.  1039. 

4.  Sardieanute  heeame  king  of  .England  a.d.  1039. — 
He  was  remarkable  for  brutal  intemperance.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  The  Saxon  line  was 
restored  in  the  person  at  Edward,  who  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  brother  Al&ed,  a.d.  1041. 

XYI.  AJ).  1041. —JSdward,  called  Saint  and  Confeeeor, 
secured  the  interest  of  Earl  Godwin  by  marrying  his 
daughter,  Agitha.  In  her  walks  she  frequently  met 
the  scholars  of  the  Westminster  school,  put  questions 
to  them,  and  rewarded  them  with  some  piece  of  silver, 
and  then  sent  them  to  the  palace  buttery  for  some 
refreshment.  Edward  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife, 
Agitha.  The  result  was,  he  had  no  heir.  His  piety 
was  gross  and  unjustifiable  superstition.  Edward  for- 
war&d  the  interests  of  foreign  churchmen.  He  was 
childless.  Edgar  Atheling  was  a  prince  of  feeble 
character.  These  circumstances  encouraged  Harold, 
a  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  a  descendant  of  the  Danish 
kings,  to  adopt  such  plans  as  would  secure  to  him- 
self the  crown  of  England.  In  this  reign  Siward, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  was  sent  to  assist  Malcolm 
Canmore,  kine  of  Scotland,  against  Macbeth,  who 
had  murdered  Malcolm's  father,  Duncan,  and  had 
usurped  his  throne.  From  this  history  Shakspeare 
takes  the  plot  of  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  King 
Edward  founded  Westminster  Abbey,  in  which 
all  the  kinffs  of  England  have  been  crowned  since 
the  time  of  the  founder  of  the  Abbey.     Edward 
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died.  A.D.  1066,  soon  after  the  consecratioii  of  tliat 
monasteiy. 


Thb  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 


Thx  Danish  Kings. 


1.  Egbert 

2.  Ethelwulf 
8.  Ethelbald 

4.  Ethelbert 

5.  Ethelredl. 

6.  Alfred 


A.D.  A  D. 

827-887     I.  Sweyne  ...  1013 

...     837-858,'  11.  Canute  ...     1016-1086 

858-860  III.  Harold  Harefoot  1086-1039 
Bnjth«.  860-866|IV.  Hardicanute  ...     1039-1041 
Bthelwull  866-871 


871-901 

7.  Edwardl.  TheEIder901-925 

8.  Athelatan 925-940 

9.  Edmund  I.         ...     940-947 
lO.Edied         947-955 

11.  Edwy         955-959 

12.  Edgar         959-975 

13.  Edward  II.    The   Martyr     975-978. 

14.  Ethelred  H.    The  Unready    978-1013. 

15.  Edmund  II.     Ironside    1013-1016. 

16.  Edward  III.     Saint  and  Confessor      1041-1066. 

17.  Harold.      Doubtful  whether  of  the  Saxon  or  Danish  kings. 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  1066. 

I.  Theodore^  a.d.  669. — ^Vitalian,  then  Pope,  de- 
termined to  try  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  would 
receive  an  archbishop  nominated  by  himself.  He 
chose  Theodorey  an  able  and  learned  monk,  aged 
sixty-six  years,  and  bom  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia. 
Former  nominations  to  Anglo-Saxon  sees  had  been 
domestic.  Theodore  doubted  his  reception,  and, 
after  his  consecration,  spent  some  time  in  Gaul.  The 
insular  princes  were  tired  by  parties  incessantly  con- 
tending. They  received  Theodore  gladly,  and  con- 
ceded to  him  that  primacy  over  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  coveted  by  Augustine  in  vain,  and 
after  his  death  considered  unattainable. 

Theodore  is  regarded  as  the  parent  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature.  His  coadjutor,  Adrian,  bom  in  Africa,  a 
scholar  and  an  indefatigable  student,  aided  Theodore 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  literary  condition  of 
England.  Adrian  was  known  as  a  member  of  a 
Campanian  monastic  fraternity.  The  pope  wished 
him  to  accept  Canterbury.  He  refused,  but  recom- 
mended Theodore.  He  also  would  have  refused, 
unless  his  friend  Adrian  had  consented  to  accompany 
him.  These  two  admirable  foreigners  brought  some 
valuable  books  into  En^and.  Theodore  brought 
over  with  him  Josephus,  Homer,  and  perhaps  ot^er 
authors.  Many  journeys  to  Itome  were  made  in 
search  of  books  [manuscripts]  for  the  increase  of  the 
stock  already  attained.  Tne  acquisition  of  a  library 
began  to  be  the  much  desired  object  of  every  monas- 
tery. Theodore  and  Adrian  instituted  schools,  and  en- 
deavoured to  spread  information  on  every  side.  Alcuin 
eventually  transplanted  their  school  into  Oaul,  where 
it  gave  a  new  and  lasting  impulse  to  civilization. 

l^eodore  had  his  learned  labcAirs.  He  did  not 
neglect  his  active  duties.  In  his  extensive  journeys 
he  everywhere  urged  uniformity  with  Bome.  The 
case  of  Wilfrid  was  brought  before  him.  Wilfrid 
represented  Chad  as  an  intruder.  Theodore  decided 
that  Chad  had  been  uncanonicaUy  consecrated.  Chad 
felt  no  dispoBition  to  dispute.  ''  He  had  been  im- 
willingly  drawn,"  he  said,  "  from  his  beloved  abbey 
of  Lastingham,  and  thither  he  should  again  gladlv 
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retire."  Chad  had  his  desire,  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  monastic  retreat.  Jaruman,  the  Mercian  bishop, 
died.  The  Mercian  king  wished  for  Chad.  Theodore 
consecrated  him,  and  Chad  became  bishop  of  Mercia. 
Litchfield  Cathedral  may  be  considered  as  having  its 
origin  in  the  zealous  efforts  of  Chad  to  spread  the 
Christian  religion  amongst  the  people  of  Mercia.  He 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mercia,  a.d.  669.  Wilfrid 
was  again  bishop  of  Northumbria,  which  extended 
into  the  country  of  Oswy's  Pictish  subjects. 

Theodore  was  guided  by  his  Grecian- Asiatic  educa- 
tion in  planning  a  parochial  clergy.  Under  royal 
sanction  he  followed  Justinian  in  offering  the  perpe- 
tual patronage  of  churches  as  an  encouragement  for 
their  erection.  Theodore's  system  had  been  in  existence 
for  ages  before  eveiy  English  estate  had  the  benefit 
of  his  system  in  the  possession  of  a  parish  church 
and  of  a  parochial  clergy.  This  lingering  progress  has 
thrown  much  obscurity  around  the  origin  of  parishes. 
The  sizes  of  parishes  are  unequal.  The  existing  rights 
of  parishes,  like  to  their  sizes,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  principle  of  their  formation,  a.d  690,  Theo- 
dore died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

n.  Dunstan. — From  the  death  of  Athelstan  to  the 
conquest,  from  a.d.  940  to  a.d.  1066,  a  period  of  126 
years,  is  marked  by  a  controversy  which  agitated 
every  branch  of  society. 

1.  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  2.  Ethel- 
wold,  bishop  of  Winchester;  3.  Oswald,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  Odo's  nephew;  these  three  (1)  Dub- 
stan,  (2)  Ethelwold,  and  (3)  Oswald,  formed  a  trium- 
virate, and  made  the  monastic  system  the  great 
business  of  their  lives,  to  revive,  to  reform,  and  to 
establish  it  in  England,     a.d.  970. 

The  leading  authority  in  the  scheme,  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  of  monachism  in  England, 
was  Dimstan.  The  eastern  church  had  been  early 
smitten  with  admiration  of  monkish  devotees.  The 
western  church  was  easily  infected  by  the  example  of 
her  elder  sister.  The  fifth  century  produced  Bene- 
dict, an  Italian  monk,  a  monastic  patriarch  of  the 
western  church.  The  system  of  Benedict  had  made 
extensive  progress  abroad  before  it  attracted  anj 
notice  in  England.  Wilfrid  has  no  claim  to  its  intro- 
duction into  England.  No  single  Benedictine  monas- 
teiy had  arisen  in  England  from  his  efforts. 

Alfred  founded  his  religious  house  at  Athenlej. 
He  was  forced  to  people  it  with  foreigners,  with  a 
motley  group  of  monkish  inmates  from  every  quarter. 
Scan£navian  piracy  was  assigned  as  the  reason  why 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  so  litue  taste  for  monachism. 
A  complete  monastic  triumph  was  delayed  till  after 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  struggle  which  achieved 
the  triumph  originated  in  the  patience,  energy,  and 
address  of  one  celebrated  individual. 

Dunstan  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan, 
perhaps  in  the  year  of  Athelstan's  accession,  A.n. 
925.  It  was,  perhaps,  earlier.  Dunstan's  father 
was  named  Herstan.  His  mother  was  named  Ky* 
nedrid.  They  were  high  among  the  nobility  of 
Wessex.  They  lived  near  to  Glastonbury.  The  cha* 
racter  of  Glastonbury  was  formed  by  the  fishy  waters 
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which  guarded  it  on  every  side.  It  was  a  scene  of 
solemn  and  picturesque  seclusion.  Avalon  was  tra- 
ditional— a  holy  isle.  It  was  a  royal  domain.  Its 
church  had  been  erected  before  the  Saxon  conversion. 
Pilgrims  from  Ireland  were  attracted  by  its  sanctity, 
and  doubly  valued  its  facilities  for  study  and  reli- 
gion, because  it  was  reported  to  be  the  burial  place 
of  their  own  St.  Patrick.  The  Welsh,  the  ancient 
Cimbric  race,  lingering  yet  throughout  the  west  of 
England,  and  sole  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  looked 
with  deepf  elt  reverence  upon  the  glassy  isle.  Arthur, 
the  most  glorious  of  their  wamors,  was  found  en- 
tombed within  its  sacred  boundaries. 

Herstan  would  naturally  direct  his  son's  attention 
to  Avalon  as  superior  to  Fleury-on-the-Loire,  above 
Orleans,  which  had  become  by  Odo's  efforts,  a.d. 
930,  the  main  seat  and  seminary  of  benedictine 
discipline.  This  glory  of  Gkiul  may  have  been  known 
to  Dunstan  when  his  father  took  him  to  spend  a 
night  at  Glastonbury.  He  went  there  to  pray,  on  a 
spot  so  highly  famed  for  sanctity.  The  things  seen 
by  Dunstan,  and  the  persons  irom.  Ireland  engaged 
in  their  devotions,  must  have  made  on  Dunstan's 
youthful  imagination  impressions  which  were  never 
effaced.  In  that  very  night  he  had  a  vision.  A 
majestic  figure  conducted  mm  through  the  scenes  of 
the  day.  But  he  saw  the  remains  of  antiquity  as- 
suming a  new  appearance.  A  splendid  monastic  pile 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Dunstan,  as  replacing 
the  renmant  of  the  past.  This  was  tiie  prototype 
of  that  structure  eventually  raised  by  Dimstan. 

The  Irish  pilgrims  were  poor.  They  supported 
themselves  by  teaching.  Herstan  selected  one  of 
them  as  tutor  to  his  son.  Dunstan  was  educated  at 
Glastonbury.  Dunstan's  thirst  for  knowledge  un- 
dermined his  health.  His  parents  lost  all  hope  of 
his  recovery.  As  a  last  resort  they  sought  assistance 
from  a  female  famed  for  skill  in  medicine.  Her 
skill  failed.  Dunstan  was  left  as  dead.  He  was 
completely  exhausted.  He  was  not  dead.  He  arose, 
seized  a  dub,  fled  over  hiU  and  dale  as  if  pursued 
by  hounds,  and,  wearied  by  his  flight,  turned  his 
steps  towards  Glastonbury,  and  reached  its  venerable 
fane.  He  proceeded  on  steps  provided  for  workmen, 
and  reached  the  roof  of  the  church.  He  saw  an 
opening,  and  through  it  pushed  his  way.  This 
opening  led  into  the  church,  though  by  a  dangerous 
descent.  He  came  safely  down.  He  found  two 
c;uards  asleep.  He  lay  down  between  them.  He 
fell  into  a  most  refreshmg  slumber.  In  the  morning 
the  men  were  astonished  to  find  their  companion. 
Dunstan's  disorder  was  now  spent.  He  gradually 
recovered.  His  remembrance  of  his  fever  must  have 
been  ever  present  to  his  mind.  His  veneration  for 
the  isle  of  Avalon  must  have  continually  increased. 

^a.J  A.D.  747. — The  canons  of  Cloveshoo  are  in  fact 
adapted  to  the  correction  of  existing  irregularities 
in  morals  and  discipline.  Their  general  tenor  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  Roman  church,  because  they 
enpin  a  strict  uniformity  with  her  o£B.ces  and  usages. 
They  establish,  however,  a  strong  case  against  her. 
~  were  to  learn  how  to  construe  the  creed,  the 


Lord's  Prayer,  the  offices  of  Baptism  and  the  Mass, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  these  forms  vema- 
cidarly.  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sum- 
moned the  synod  at  Cloveshoo.  Ethelbald,  long  of 
Mercia,  was  president.  Cuthbert  acted  under  the 
influence  of  Boniface,  originally  named  Winifred, 
an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  who  received  his  monastic 
education  in  England.  He  was  bom  in  Crediton,  in 
Devonshire. 

fb.J  Pope  Yitalian  sent  Adrian  over  into  England, 
in  company  with  Theodore,  as  a  spy  upon  Theodore's 
actions.  Theodore  was  remarkable  for  independence 
of  mind.  The  Papal  Court  therefore  felt  jealous 
of  his  actions,  a.d.  668  to  a.d.  690. 

A.D.  942. — Dunstan  was  a  mechanic.  His  com- 
panions in  the  monastery  accused  him  of  practising 
or  studying  magic.  Athelstan  believed  the  charge. 
Dunstan  retired.  His  enemies  followed  him,  ill-used 
him,  and  threw  him  into  a  ditch.  They  returned  to 
the  monastery.  Dunstan  was  hospitably  received  in 
the  house  of  a  friend.  Elphage,  bisnop  of  Winchester, 
advised  him  to  adopt  the  monastic  life  so  happily  begun 
at  Glastonbury.  Dunstan  was  in  love,  and  did  not 
wish  to  take  vows  of  celibacy  ( See  RiddU^e  JSc,  Chron,  p. 
202).  Sickness  again  overtook  him.  His  spirits  were 
completely  broken.  He  assumed  the  monkish  habit  at 
Fleury.  Athelstan  was  now  dead.  Edmund  I.  had 
I  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England.  Dunstan  became 
his  chaplain.  Edmund  I.  built  and  endowed  a 
reg^ar  monastery  at  Glastonbury,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dunstan.  Thus  the  visions  of  Dun- 
stan's youth  were  realized,  a.d.  943.  This  was  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  ever  known  in 
England.  Dunstan  was  the  first  Benedictine  abbot 
in  £Sngland,  as  the  abbot  of  a  Benedictine  monastery. 
He  was  fanatical  and  ambitious.  He  was  able  and 
severe.  Odo  and  Dunstan  were  authors  of  wise  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  church. 

Edwy  commanded  Dunstan  to  retire  from  Glaston- 
bury, A.D.  955.  He  went  into  exile  amidst  the  tears 
of  the  monks.  His  biography  contrasts  the  weeping 
faces  of  the  monks  with  the  grinning  face  of  Satan, 
whose  peals  of  laughter  were  distinctly  heard  as  the 
abbot's  retreating  steps  mournfully  passed  along  the 
vestibule.  The  royal  vengeance  was  not  satisfied 
by  Dunstan's  disgrace.  His  abbey  was  dissolved,  as 
was  also  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  Edwy 
miscalculated  his  power.  Odo  and  Dimstan  had  their 
fatal  revenge  upon  Edwy  and  his  wife,  Elgiva. 

When  Dunstan  had  been  driven  from  his  monastic 
retreat  at  Glastonbury  by  the  order  of  Athelstan,  and 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  return  to  his  favourite  retreat.  He  returned  a 
real  Benedictine,  determined  upon  celibacy.  He  built 
for  himself  a  miserable  cell  against  the  wall  of  the 
monastery,  more  like  to  a  grave  than  to  the  habitation 
of  a  livinff  man.  It  was  five  feet  long,  two  and  a  half 
wide,  ana  not  more  than  four  feet  in  height  above 
the  groimd,  but  the  ground  was  excavated  so  that  he 
coiQd  stand  upright  in  it,  though  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  lie  there  at  full  length.  The  door  filled 
up  one  side,  and  the  window  was  in  the  door.    This 
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was  his  forge  and  workshop  as  well  as  his  dwelling 
place;  and  this  was  the  scene  of  the  most  notorious 
mirade  in  the  monastic  history  of  England,  for  here 
it  was  that  the  devil,  who  annoyed  him  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  a  bear,  sometimes  of  a  dog,  a  serpent, 
or  a  fox,  came  one  niffht  in  a  human  form  to  molest 
him  whilst  he  was  wondng  at  the  forge,  and,  looking 
in  at  the  window,  beg^  to  tempt  him  with  wanton 
conversation. 

Dunstan,  who  had  not  at  first  recognised  his  visitor, 
bore  it  till  he  had  heated  his  tones  sufficiently,  and 
then,  with  the  red  hot  instrument,  he  seized  the  devil 
by  the  nose.  So  he  is  said  to  have  declared  to  the 
neighbours  who  came  in  the  morning  to  ask  what 
those  horrible  cries  had  been  which  had  startled 
them  from  their  sleep.  The  miraculous  stoiy  obtained 
for  him  the  credit  wiiich  he  sought. 

When  Dunstan's  death  was  approaching,  a  priest, 
who  on  the  eve  of  Ascension-day  had  been  keeping 
vigils  in  the  church,  declared  that  he  had  seen 
Dunstan  in  the  churdi,  seated  in  his  archiepiscopal 
throne,  and  dictating  laws  to  the  clergy.  When, 
behold,  a  multitude  of  cherubim  and  seraphim  en- 
tered at  all  the  doors,  attired  in  glittering  white 
gannents,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold. 

''And  here,"  says  a  Benedictine  historian,  "the 
greatness  of  his  sanctity  must  be  observed.  They 
were  not  anny  angeb  who  came  to  escort  him,  but 
those  only  of  the  highest  orders,  even  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim  themselves." 

They  arranged  themselves  in  order  before  the 
saint,  and  addressed  him,  saying,  ''  Hail!  our  Dun- 
stan! If  thou  art  ready,  come  and  enter  into  our 
fellowsh^!"  But  the  saint  made  answer,  ''Holy 
spirits!  xe  know  that  upon  this  day  Christ  ascended 
into  heaven.  It  is  my  duty  to  refresh  the  people  of 
GN)d,  both  with  words  and  with  the  sacrament  of  this 
thing,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come  to-day."  In 
condescension  to  his  wishes  a  further  respite  than  he 
required  was  granted,  and  they  promised  to  return 
for  him  on  the  Saturday. 

On  Ascension-day,  Dunstan  officiated  for  the  last 
time.  He  preached  as  he  had  never  preached  before. 
He  warned  them  of  his  death.  The  lamentations  of 
his  people  were  extravagantly  great.  The  priest 
related  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  It  was  no 
dream,  no  vision;  it  was  reality. 

Dunstan  took  his  last  meal,  re-entered  the  church, 
and  fixed  upon  the  spot  for  his  grave.  He  then  went 
to  his  bed.  He  lay  surrounded  by  the  monks.  Three 
times  the  bed  was  raised  to  the  ceiling,  and  three 
times  gently  lowered  again.  The  attendants  believed 
that  their  saint,  like  to  Elijah,  was  to  be  translated 
in  the  body.     They  dung  to  the  walls  and  door-posts. 

Saturday  came.  The  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
kept  their  word.  Dimstan  alone  saw  them.  The 
monks  knew  this.  The  people  believed  them.  "  See," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  '*  how  he  hath  been 
honoured  whom  God  thought  worthy  of  honour! 
See  in  what  manner  he  hath  entered  into  the  joy  of 
his  Lord,  who  was  found  faithful  over  the  talents  of 
Hootrine  committed  to  his  ohurge  I " 
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The  multitude,  as  they  attended  his  funeral,  beat 
themselves  with  open  hands,  and  lacerated  their 
faces,  a  ceremony  of  heathen  mourning  which  had 
not  yet  been  abrogated,  cmd  the  saint  was  deposited 
in  the  Cathedral  (Canterbury)  over  which  he  had 
presided,  there  to  work  miracles,  and  to  attract  pil- 
^(Tims  and  devotees  to  his  shrine.  Dunstan's  character 
IS  the  worst  form  of  monkish  character.  The  infer- 
ence cannot  be  avoided.  The  inference  is  against 
Borne. — (See  SouthoyJ. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

(1.)  Ormry  F//.— This  Pontiff  was  named  "The 
Ghreat."  Greaory  VU.  (Hildebrand)  out-Heroded 
Herod.  Hildeorand  (Gregory  Vii.)  was  elected  pope, 
A.D.  1073,  six  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  He 
died,  A.D.  1085,  eighteen  years  after  the  "  Norman 
Conquest."  He  lived,  therefore,  twelve  years  after 
his  election  to  the  Bonian  pontificate. 

(2.)  A.D.  1072. — "  The  Fopee  were  accustomed  to 
date  their  acts  from  the  years  of  the  emperors*  reigns, 
and  to  stamp  their  coins  with  the  emperors'  names; 
and  all  the  higher  (superior)  clergy  were  virtually 
bound  by  and  subject  to  the  temporal  power  bj 
the  solenm  investiture  of  the  ring  and  croader.  Thtf 
investiture  gave  to  the  emperor  and  other  sovereignis 
the  right  of  nominating,  and  of  appointing  and  con- 
firming bishops,  and  even  of  deposing  them  if  they  saw 
cause.  It  gave  to  the  secular  rulers,  moreover, 
the  right  of  conferring  at  their  pleasure  those  fiefs 
and  royal  prerogatives  which  the  munificence  of 
princes  had  mvested  in  the  church." — Koeh. 

(S.)  The  hiehope  had  become  extremely  negligent  of 
their  spiritual  duties,  notwithstanding  Uie  provisions 
and  penalties  designed  to  enforce  the  discharge  of 
those  duties.  Their  chief  care  in  general  was  to  fur- 
nish their  friends  with  a  subsistence  from  the  re- 
venues of  the  church,  and  to  trade  with  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  This  evil  continued  and  even  increased 
during  the  following  centuries.  Archdeacons,  as 
representatives  and  commissioners  of  the  bishope, 
were  guilty  of  many  fiagrant  abuses  of  their  station 
and  influence.  This  evil  led  to  the  abridgment  of 
their  authority,  and  of  the  appointment  of  bishops' 
officials  or  vicars.  The  influence  of  Borne  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  vices  and  injustice  of  tem- 
poral princes,  as  well  as  by  dissensions  and  ambition 
among  the  bishops.  Sometimes  princes  appealed  to 
Bome  against  the  pretensions  of  their  oler^,  and 
sometimes  the  clergy  appealed  to  Bome  a^umat  the 
claims  and  exactions  of  their  princes.  Thus  both 
parties  contributed  to  establish  the  power  of  the 
Pope.  Such  was  the  case,  e,g.  exempli  gratia  (for  the 
sake  of  an  example),  with  regard  to  England. 

(4.)  The  monastic  orders,  —Hitherto  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict  was  the  only  one  allowed  by  the  Boman 
Church,  and  the  rule  of  St.  BasU  prevailed  exduaiTelj 
(as  it  still  does)  in  the  east. 

(5.)  The  eotUropersy  between  the  NominalUts  ani  tin 
SeaUsts, — Disputes  between  Bealists  (••#.  tiioso  who 
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maintained  that  usiyerBalfi  are  real  things)  and  No- 
minalists (i.e.  those  who  maintained  or  who  contended 
that  they  were  names  of  simple  abstractions).  The 
revival  of  philosophy  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  the 
consequent  oontroversies  between  the  NominaUsU  and 
the  RedlUU,  occasioned  a  remarkable  change  in  the  manner 
of  propounding  reUpiow  doctrinee,  which  henceforth 
were  not  only  stated  in  a  more  logical  form  than 
hitherto,  but  were  also  mixed  up  with  metaphysical 
princij^es. — Middle,  JSe.  Chron. 

1.  univeredU  are  names  given  to  imiversal  ideas. 
Horse  is  a  name  given  to  all  animals  so  called.  The 
idea  of  this  general  kind  is  formed  by  abstraction. 
It  cannot  be  the  idea  of  any  real  being.  The  idea 
cannot  be  anything  more  than  the  arrangement  of 
objects  existing  in  the  external  world,  ^e  conve- 
nience of  thought  and  of  expression  is  suited  by  such 
arrangement,  and  the  name  of  the  particular  horse  is 
given  to  the  whole  class  called  "  horse." 

2.  Fartieulara  are  ideas  of  one  horse:  my  horse, 
thy  horse,  are  words  signifying  the  paiticulur  idea  of 
a  horse  which  is  my  property,  and  of  a  horse  which 
is  thy  property.  '' Meum  and  tuum,"  mine  and  thine, 
are  words  wluch  involve  the  subject  of  property — its 
owner,  its  rights,  and  its  duties. 

3.  The  phtloeophy  of  the  human  mind  was  based  upon 
the  principle  that  ideas  were  real  beings.  They  were 
proauced  by  something.  That  something  was  the 
external  world.  But  there  coxildbeno  likenessbetween 
the  external  world  and  the  idea.  This  fact  divided 
philosophers  into  three  classes — 1,  into  the  class 
which  denied  the  existence'  of  an  external  world ;  2, 
into  a  class  which  acknowledged  the  existence  of  an 
external  world ;  and  3,  into  a  class  which  denied  the 
existence  of  self. 

4.  The  medium  is  the  aafe  way  in  this  controversy. 
I  exist.  I  have  ideas.  They  are  produced  in  my 
mind  by  things  existing  without  (or  on  the  outside  of) 
me.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  senses — 1,  hearing; 
2,  seeing ;  3,  tasting;  4,  smelling;  5,  touching.  These 
senses  enable  me  to  form  a  connexion  wiSi  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Ideas  thus  produced  are  not  real  beinffs. 
They  are  merely  impressions  made  on  my  mind  oy 
the  external  world.  These  ideas  are  called  ''  «2mm  of 
eeneation.^^ 

I  reflect  upon  the  rose,  the  tuUp,  the  carnation,  and 
the  lily.  I  unite  these  flowers,  and  call  the  union  a 
nosegay.  The  word  nosegay  is  the  name  of  the  idea 
of  the  flowers  in  imion.  This  idea  I  call  an  **  idea  of 
reflection  V 

All  ideas  thus  described  are  two-fold — 1,  ideas  of 
sensation ;  2,  ideas  of  reflection. 

5.  Coneeioueneae  is  the  simple  perception  of  the 
existence  of  these  ideas  in  the  mind. 

Cousin  opposed  this  doctrine.  His  book  appears 
to  be  written  in  opposition  to  Locke  on  the  Muman 
Underetanding.  Cousin  lays  down  the  principle  of 
human  knowledge  as  beinc^  consciousness.  He  de- 
nies that  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  principles 
of  human  knowledge.  He  is  proud  to  thinx  that  he 
has  defeated  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Eeeay 
on  the  Human   Understanding.     1  felt,  while  I  was 


reading  M.  Cousin's  book,  that  he  was  in  error. 
I  read  on,  and  discovered  at  length  what  I  expected. 
He  wrote  these  words,  "  Consciousness,  which  is  re- 
flection." He  yielded  (unconsciously)  the  victoiy  to 
our  great  philosopher,  John  Locke,  gentleman. 

6.  All  reasoning  is  reduced  by  Irofeesor  Dugakl 
Stewart  to  this  form: — **  If  A  he  B,  and  B  he  C,  then 
A  i$  C."  The  rule  of  three,  or  proportion,  in  arith- 
metic, is  an  example.  In  Eudid,  the  first  proposition 
gives  an  example.  If  one  right  line  be  the  radius 
of  two  equal  circles,  it  is  equal  to  eveiy  one  of  all  ^e 
radii  of  these  two  circles.  Erom  a  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  these  two  cirdes  to  either  extremity  of  theradius 
common  to  both  circles,  the  radii  meeting  the  common 
radius  (each  radius  at  each  of  the  extremities  of  the 
common  radius)  form  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
sides  of  the  triangle  must  be  equal,  because  they  are 
all  three  radii  of  two  equal  circles;  and  because  what- 
soever two  things  are  equal  to  one  common  thing 
with  which  they  are  compared,  they  are  equal  to 
each  other. 

Ahelard. — ^Peter  Abelard  (Abelaid  Pieree),  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  mediaeval  school-men,  was 
bom,  A.D.  1079,  of  a  noble  family,  at  Palais,  near 
Nantes,  in  Brittany.  The  stirring  incidents  of  his 
chequered  life,  and  espedaUy  his  renowned  attach- 
ment to  Heloise  (Eloisa),  and  its  mournful  fruits, 
have  thrown  a  peculiar  and  romantic  charm  around 
the  name  of  Abelard.  Erom  his  youth  he  devoted 
himself  to  study.  Throughout  his  whole  career  he 
did  not  attempt  to  conce^  his  conscious  possession 
of  superior  ability.     His  first  teacher  was  Kosedine. 

Abelard  came  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
soon  rivalled  and  eclipsed  his  tutor,  Ouillaume  de 
Champeaux.  In  two  years  he  removed  from  Paris 
to  Melun,  thence  to  Corbeil,  and  thence  to  Palais, 
his  birth-place,  teaching  philosophy  all  the  while 
with  ereat  success.  The  attraction  of  Paris  soon 
drew  him  again  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  attacked 
the  realism  of  his  old  master  with  such  dialectic 
dexterity  and  vigour,  that  Champeaux's  school  was 
speedily  extinguished.  His  antaoonist  was  made 
bishop  of  Ch&lon-sur-Mame;  and  Abelard  com- 
menced to  study  theology  imder  Ansebn,  at  Laon. 
His  transcendent  talent  made  the  school  at  Laon 
his  enemy.  He  returned  to  Paris  and  opened  a 
school  of  divinity,  with  unrivalled  popularity.  In 
that  school  were  trained  many  men  from  various 
coimtries,  who  afterwards  arrived  at  high  ecdesi- 
astical  honours.  One  pope,  nineteen  cardinalB,  and 
above  fifty  bishops. 

In  this  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  confessed  that  pride 
and  luxury  had  seduced  him.  He  seduced  his  pupil, 
Heloise,  a  young  and  fatherless  lady,  not  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  niece  of  Canon  Fulhert,  one 
of  the  Parisian  ecclesiastics.  Heloise  was  conveyed 
to  Brittany,  and  bore  a  son  in  the  house  of  Abelard's 
sister.  The  canon  insisted  upon  a  marriage,  which 
accordingly  took  place;  a  union  which  Heloise  de- 
nied, to  her  uncle's  great  mortification  or  vexation. 
Abelard  next  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  Argen- 
teml.    Her  unde  took  a  terrible  revenge  for  the 
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abduction  of  bis  niece;  be  bired  some  ruffians  wbo 
broke  into  Abelard's  cbamber,  and  inflicted  on  bis 
person  a  disgraceful  mutilation.  Tbey  castrated  bim. 
Beloise,  bein^  certified  of  tbis  outrage  on  tbe  man 
sbe  loTed,  to<^  tbe  veil  and  became  a  nun.  Abelard 
retired  as  a  monk  into  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 
Abelard  resumed  bis  predilections.  He  was  suspected 
of  beresy.  A  Council  wbicb  sat  at  Soissons  con- 
demned bim,  A.D.  1121. 

Tbe  monks  of  St.  Denis  persecuted  Abelard 
because  be  denied  tbat  tboir  founder  was  Dionysius, 
tbe  Areopagite.  Disg^ted  witb  tbis  persecution, 
be  retired  to  Troyes.  He  selected  a  retreat  wbicb 
bis  subdued  and  cbastened  spirit  named  tbe  Para- 
elite,  or  Comforter.  In  tbis  convent  bis  faitbful 
Heloise  was,  at  leng^b,  establisbed  as  superior. 

His  neigbbour,  Bernard  of  Cbairvaux,  wbom  be 
bad  provoked,  accused  bim  of  beresy  before  tbe 
council  of  Sens.  He  was  condemned.  He  appealed 
to  Rome,  but  did  not  follow  out  bis  appeal.  Worn 
out  witb  fatigue,  persecution,  and  infirmity,  be  took 
refuge  in  tbe  priory  of  St.  Murcel,  wbere  be  died, 
A.D.  1142,  aged  63  years.  His  body,  first  interred 
at  Cbene,  was  soon  removed  to  tbe  Paraclete;  and 
twenty  years  afterwards,  Heloise  was  buried  beside 
bim,  at  ber  own  request.  Tbeir  asbes  lay  imdis- 
turbed  for  tbree  bundred  years;  but,  a.d.  1497,  tbey 
were  transferred  to  tbe  cburcb  of  tbe  abbey,  a.d. 
1800,  tbey  were  removed  to  tbe  Musde  Fran^ais 
in  Paris;  and  lastly,  a.d.  1817,  tbey  were  deposited 
beneaib  a  gotbic  sbrine  in  tbe  cemetery  of  P^re-la- 
Cbaise. 

Tbe  brilliant  talents  of  Abelard  are  beyond  dispute. 
Metapbysics,  logics,  etbics,  tbeology,  and  oratory 
were  mastered  by  bis  industry,  wmcb  equalled  Yna 
ability.  As  a  subtie  and  accomplisbed  dialectician 
be  bad  no  rival.  His  **  conceptualiBtn^^  forms  an  epocb 
in  tbe  bistory  of  mind,  and  gave  a  salutaiy  impulse 
to  tbe  age  in  wbicb  be  liv^.  In  bis  **  Theologia  " 
be  is  admowledged  to  discover  a  vigorous  and 
original  mind,  sensible  of  its  ecclesiastical  subordi- 
nation, but  often  asserting  its  native  freedom,  as  is 
manifest  in  bis  illustration  of  tbe  natural  provinces 
of  reason  and  oi  faith. 

In  his  book  of  ethics,  wbicb  be  quaintiy  called 
"  Scito  te  ipsum,"  "  know  tbyself,"  he  opposes  tbe 
Romisb  doctors  on  many  points  of  morality. 

In  his  other  treatise  **  Sic  et  non"  "  Yes  and  no" 
be  exposed  tbeir  boasted  imiformity  of  doctrine,  and 
produced,  in  a  series  of  one  bimdred  and  fifty-seven 
rubrics,  tbe  contradictory  opinions  of  tbe  older 
teachers  of  the  church.  His  works  were  published 
at  Paris,  a.d.  1614.  He  was  a  nominalist.  The 
realists  were  his  enemies. 

Concepttmlism. — Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  in  vol.  2, 

.  179,  of  his  complete  works,  from  which  I  quote 
but  in  vol.  1  of  his  elements),  writes  thus: — '*  In 
the  very  slight  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the 
controversy  between  the  nominalists  and  the  realists 
about  the  existence  of  universals,  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  sect 
called  concept ualistSf  whose  distinguishing  tenet  is 
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said  to  have  been  tbat  tbe  mind  has  a  power  of 
forming  (general  conceptions.  From  tbe  indistinctne&s 
and  inaccuracy  of  their  language  on  tbe  subject,  it 
is  not  a  veiy  easy  matter  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
was  their  opinion  on  the  point  in  question;  but, 
on  tbe  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tbat  it  amounted 
to  tbe  two  following  propositions:  First ,  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  tbe  existence  of  any  essences  on 
universal  ideas  corresponding  to  general  terms ;  and, 
secondly,  tbat  tbe  mind  has  a  power  of  reasoning  con- 
cerning genera,  or  classes  of  individuals,  toithout  the 
mediation  of  language.  Indeed  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  hypothesis  wbicb  it  is  possible  to  form  on  the 
subject,  distinct  from  those  of  uie  two  celebrated  sects 
already  mentioned  (the  Nominalists  and  the  .Realist*). 
In  denying  the  existence  of  universals  we  know 
that  tbe  Coneeptualists  agreed  with  the  NaminalisU, 
In  what  then  can  we  suppose  that  they  difPered  from 
them  but  about  the  necessity  of  lang^uage,  as  an  iii' 
strument  of  thought,  in  carrying  on  our  general  specie 
lationsf  ''With  this  sect  of  Ck>nceptualists,  Dr. 
Eeid  is  disposed  to  rank  Mr.  Locke,  ana  I  ag^ree  with 
him  so  far  as  to  think  tbat  if  Locke  had  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  point  in  dispute,  it  did  not  diifer 
materially  from  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  express 
in  the  two  general  propositions  which  I  have  just 
now  stated.  He  was  satisfied  (apparently)  neither 
with  the  system  of  the  Realists  nor  with  iJiat  of  the 
Nominalists.  This  may  demonstrate  that  he  leased 
to  the  intermediate  hypothesis,  that  of  tbe  Ck>ncep- 
tualists." 

Professor  Br.  Thomas  Brown  writes  thus  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Lecture  47: — **  The  process  I  stated  to 
be  the  following:  "We  perceive  two  or  more  objects. 
This  is  one  state  of  the  mind.  We  are  struck  with 
the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects. 
This  is  a  second  state  of  the  mind.  We  then,  m  the 
third  stage,  give  a  name  to  these  circumstances  of 
felt  resemblance,  a  name  which  is,  of  course,  applied 
afterwards  only  where  this  relation  of  similarity  is 
felt.  It  is  unquestionably  not  the  name  which  pro- 
duces the  feeling  of  resemblance  which  leads  to  the 
invention  or  application  of  tbe  name,  for  it  would  be 
equally  just  and  philosophic  to  say  that  it  is  the 
name  of  the  individual,  John  or  William,  which  gives 
existence  to  the  individual,  John  or  William,  and  that 
he  was  nobody  or  nothingtill  the  name,  whichmadehini 
something,  was  given ;  as  to  say,  that  the  name  man, 
which  indudes  both  John  and  William,  is  that  which 
constitutes  our  relative  notion  of  the  resemblance  of 
John  and  William,  expressed  by  their  common  appel- 
lation, and  that,  but  for  the  name,  we  could  liaTe 
conceived  them  to  have  any  common  or  similar  pro- 
portion, that  is  to  say,  could  not  have  any  ^ner&l  or 
relative  notion,  or  general  idea,  as  it  nas  been 
wrongly  called,  of  human  nature,  of  the  respects  in 
which  John,  William,  and  all  other  individual  men 
agree." 

A.D.  1274. — 1.  Thomas  Aquinas,  doctor  angelicus, 
angelic  doctor.  2.  Bonaventura,  doctor  seraphicus, 
seraphic  doctor.  The  latter  had  contributed  greatlj 
to  the  union  of  the  scholastic  and  mystic  theology. 
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A.D.  1294. — Alan  of  Lille,  doctor  imiyersalis,  uni- 
versal doctor.  Roeer  Bacon.  As  a  biblical  divine, 
he  contended  for  Uie  authority  of  Scripture  as  the 
fountain  of  truth,  in  opposition  to  all  other  autho- 
rities. Hugh,  of  St.  Cher  (a.d.  1260),  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  class. 

A.D.  1299. — C<mtrov0r9y  between  ThomieU  and  Scot- 
uU, — ^The  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Thomists) 
and  those  of  Duns  Scotus  (Scotists),  differed  with  each 
other  on  the  following  matters: — 1.  In  philosophy: 
the  Thomists  took  the  Aristotelian  view  of  universals, 
while  the  Scotists  defended  the  system  of  Plato.  2. 
In  theology:  the  Thomists  adopted  the  opinions  of 
Augustine  concerning  sin  and  grace,  but  the  Scotists 
were  Semipelagians,  inclining  strongly  to  Pelagianism. 
3.  The  Thomists  attributed  an  in£nite  value  to  the 
merits  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  his  nature  as  God-man ; 
the  Scotists  supposed  them  to  have  possessed  their 
value  and  efficacy  in  consequence  of  the  divine  ap- 
pointment or  decree.  4.  The  Thomists  denied,  the 
Scotists  assumed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a.d.  1245.  Alexander 
of  Hales,  doctor  irrefragabadis,  irrefragable  doctor. 

A.D.  1164. — ^Peter  Lombard  [a  pupil  of  Abelard] 
wrote  the  Booh  of  SentenceSf  Magister  Sententiarum, 
Master  of  Sentences.  Peter  Lombard  first  established 
the  distinction  between — 1,  contritio  cordis— contrition 
of  the  heart;  2,  confessio  oris — confession  of  the 
mouth;  and  3,  satisf actio  operis — satisfaction  of  work. 
Concerning  penance  and  indulgence  he  argued  thus: 
1.  In  baptism  all  sin  is  for^ven  and  salvation 
bestowed  for  Christ's  sake.  8m,  after  baptism,  ex- 
poses men  to  the  punishment  of  divine  justice.  This 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  most  men  by  the  fire  of 
purgatory.  The  church  may  commute  this  punish- 
ment into  temporal  chastisements.  These  punish- 
ments may  be  remitted  by  the  church  in  consideration 
of  certain  services,  and  in  compliance  with  certain 
demands.  Indulgence  could  avail  only  those  who, 
notwithstanding  uieir  infirmities,  lived  in  the  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  a  lively  faith.  This  scheme, 
however,  served  as  the  basis  of  further  error.  It  led 
the  way  to  continued  refinements  {i.e.  by  Alexander, 
Albert,  and  Thomas),  and  was  liable  to  misrepresen- 
tation and  misconception." — Riddle^ a  Ec,  Chron. 

**  The  schoolmen  analysed  the  elements  of  speech 
and  thought  with  the  pertinacious  eagerness  now 
employed  by  chemists  in  analysing  the  elements  of 
bodies.  This  error  is  the  fimdamental  error,  princi- 
piimi  et  fons,  of  all  metaphysical  speculation;  and 
with  an  ill  grace  do  metaphysicians  ridicule  the  follies 
of  the  schoolmen  who  only  carried  to  excess  the  meta- 
physical method  of  unverified  deduction.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  scholastic  philosophy  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  dispute  about  words,  but  it  is  not  for  meta- 
physicians to  c€ist  the  reproach ;  and  the  defenders  of 
scholasticism  have  an  easy  task  when  they  undertake 
to  shew  that  beneath  those  verbal  disputes  lay  the 
deepest  problems  of  Ontology." — Lewee*  Biographical 
Hietory  of  Fhiloaophy,  pp.  201-2. 

*'  Yet  we  cannot  pretend  to  denv  that  Roscelin, 
Anselm,  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  Aibertus  Magnus, 


Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham,  were 
men  of  acute  and  prof  oimd  understandings,  the  fi;ianta 
of  their  own  generation.  Even  with  the  slight  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  their  tenets,  there  appear  through 
the  cloud  of  repulsive  technical  barbarisms,  rays  of 
metaphysical  genius  which  this  age  ought  not  to 
despise."  "  The  most  celebrated  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, and  those  on  which  this  class  of  reasoners  was 
most  divided,  were  the  reality  of  universal  ideas  con- 
sidered as  extrinsic  to  the  human  mind,  and  the 
freedom  of  will." 

''  But  all  discovery  of  truth  by  means  of  these 
controversies  was  rendered  hopeless  by  two  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
that  of  the  church.  Wherever  obsequious  reverence 
is  substituted  for  bold  inquiry,  truth,  if  she  be  not 
already  at  hand,  will  never  be  attained."  The  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  master, 
was  like  to  a  barren  tree,  which  conceals  its  want 
of  fruit  by  profusion  of  leaves.  But  the  scholastic 
ontology  was  much  worse.  What  could  be  more 
trifling  than  disquisitions  about  the  nature  of  angels, 
their  modes  of  operation,  their  means  of  conversing, 
or  (for  these  were  distinguished)  the  morning  and 
evening  state  of  their  imderstanding.  But  this  unpro- 
ductive waste  of  the  faculties  could  not  last  for  ever. 
Men  discovered  that  they  had  g^ven  their  time  for 
the  promise  of  wisdom,  and  had  been  cheated  in  the 
bargain." — Mallam,  Middle  Agee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  427-8-9- 
10-11. 

A.D.  1059. — ^Berenger  goes  to  Rome.  He  hoped 
that  the  pope  would  make  a  declaration  in  favour  of 
his  (Berenger's)  opinions.  A  council  was  held. 
Berenger  is  required  to  sigpi  or  subscribe  a  declara- 
tion that,  after  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine  are 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  his  body 
is  sensibly  broken  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and 
pressed  by  the  teeth  of  the  commimicant.  Berenger 
subscribes.  But  after  his  return  to  France,  he  openly 
retracted  his  confession,  asserted  his  former  doctrines 
against  Lanfrcmc,  and  inveighed  violently  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Lanfranc  writes  against 
Berenger,  *^  Le  Uucharistia  Sacramento  liber. '^  Be- 
renger replies,  *'  J)e  Sacrd  cand  liber. '^^ 

A.D.  1073. — ^Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany. 
Michael  VII.,  emperor  of  the  ifast.  Philip  I.,  kin^ 
of  France.  William  the  Conqueror,  king  of  England. 
Hildebrand,  pope,  imder  the  name  of  Gregory  Vll. 

History  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  popes 
excommunicating  princes. 

1.  Gregory  Vll.,  a.d.  1076,  excommunicated 
Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany.  Heniy  IV.,  son 
of  Henry  III.,  was  bom  a.d.  1050.  Succeeded  his 
father  a.d.  1056.  Commenced  the  great  war  of  in- 
vestiture A.D.  1077,  and  died  miserably,  a.d.  1106. 
He  was  deposed,  first,  by  the  Diet  of  Mayence;  and 
secondly,  by  Gregory  VII.,  a.d.  1080.  Gregory  re- 
newed his  excommunication  of  Henry,  and  recognised 
Rodolph  as  emperor.  Henry  caused  Gregory  to  be 
deposed  by  the  eoimcils  of  Mentz  and  Brixen,  and 
set  up  another  pope  under  the  title  of  Clement  III. 
Calixtus  n.,  deposed  a.d.  1120. 
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2.  Pope  Adiiaa  IV.,  a.d.  1160,  d0poeed  FrederidL 
8.  Ceiestine  m.,  a.d.  1195,  deposed  Heniy  Y. 
4.  Innocent  HI.,  a.d.  1219,  deposed  Otho. 
5«  HonoriuB  m.  and  Gregoiy  IX.,  a.d.  1220,  de- 
posed Erederick  II. 

6.  Paul  m.,  A.D.  1285  and  a.d.  1288,  ejected  and 
anathematized  Heniy  VlU.,  king  of  England. 

7.  Pius  y.,  A.D.  1570,  damned  and  exoomma* 
nicated  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England. 

Oeb0rtf  A.D.  999,  archbishop  of  Bavenna,  a.d.  998. 
Made  pope,  under  the  tide  of  Sylvester  II.,  by  the 
influence  of  the  emperor,  whose  tutor  he  had  been. 
This  year,  999,  Sylvester  II.  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  crusades,  in  an  "  epistola  ex  persona  fiierusalem 
devastatsB  ad  universalem  eodesiam."  I^om  the 
p&rion  of  J&ru$alem  devMtated  to  the  ymvendl  ekurch. 
Great  indignation  prevailed  in  Europe,  on  account 
of  the  oppression  of  pilgrims  visitin^^  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  Saracens  had  demanded  a  small 
trioute  from  the  pilgrims.  The  Turks,  having  over- 
come the  Saracens,  and  being  masters  of  the  Holy 
Land,  cruelly  oppressed  the  Holy  Land.  Hence  the 
crusades. 

A.D.  997-1088.— Christianity  finally  established  in 
Hungary,  imder  king  Stephen  I.,  and  propagated 
thence  to  Transylvania  and  to  Wallachia  oy  force  of 
arms.     Finally  established  in  Wallachia,  a.d.  999. 

A.D.  911. — ^Alezander,  emperor  of  the  east.  BoUo 
the  Dane,  having  obtained  tne  cession  of  Nonnandy, 
is  baptized.  He  assumes  the  title  of  Bobert,  Duke 
of  Normandy. 

A.D.  1009. — During  this  period  the  papal  chair 
is  usually  obtained  by  the  most  nefarious  means. 
In  general,  the  popes  diemselves  are  men  of  corrupt 
morals  and  pronigate  lives. 

A.D.  1016— Canute  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  church  of  Bome.  His  successor's  sons  were 
worthless.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  slave  of 
Normandv  and  of  Borne  during  his  reign.  The  suc- 
cession of  this  slavery  existed  in  ihigland  till  the 
revolution,  a.d.  1688.       

A.D.  1073.— Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  renews 
the  idea  of  crusades,  and  projects  the  arming  of  all 
Christendom  for  an  attack  upon  the  common  enemy. 
Gregory  makes  successful  efforts  for  the  recovery  of 
church  property  from  princes  and  nobles,  in  whose 
hands  it  had  rested  for  several  centuries. 

A.D.  1073. — The  era  of  aeholaetie  thsology  heffine. — 
The  history  of  scholastic  theology  divides  itself  into 
three  periods. 

1.  The  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  centuxy  and  the 
whole  of  the  twelfth  centuxy  formed  the  period  of 
its  origin  and  development. 

2.  During  the  thirteenth  centuxy  it  flourished  at 
its  height. 

3.  Ijiroughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies it  was  on  the  decline. 

The  system  of  congregations  of  monks,  or  monastic 
orders,  already  estaolishedy  contributed  during  this 
period  to  the  restoration  of  discipline  and  general 
miprovement  in  monasteries. 

A.D.  1074. — The  Council  of  Bome  enforce,  strictly, 
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cdibaoy  upon  tlia  elergy.  Simony  forbidden  under 
the  sanction  of  penalties.  Laymen  forbidden  to 
confess  to  manied  priests,  or  to  attend  their  per- 
formanoe  of  mass,  under  the  penalty  of  exoommu- 
nioation. 

A.D.  1075. — The  oouncQ  of  Bome  forbids  all  ky 
investitare,  or  appointment  to  spihtnal  offices,  u 
giTiiAnianal.  The  pope  claims  an  unlimited  domisios 
over  all  the  states  of  Christendom,  as  suooessor  of 
St  Peier  and  vicar  ci  Christ  on  eartili. 

A.D.  1076. — ^The  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  papal  cLiums,  and  quaxrels  with  the 
pope.  Henry  causes  the  council  of  Worms  to  depose 
the  pope;  and  Gregory,  in  a  council  of  Bome,  excom- 
municates the  emperor,  and  absolves  Henry's  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  He  exoommu- 
nicates  also  all  who  took  part  in  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

A.D.  1077. — ^Henxypezf onus  penance  and  submits 
to  the  demands  of  tiie  pope.  Me  afterwards  unitai 
with  the  Lombards  against  the  pope.  '^  Jhm  tku 
time  the  paiUifi  regard  the  empire  0$  a  JUf  of  the 
chm-eh." 

Gregoxy  had  now  beg^un  "to  put  in  execution  the 
project  which  he  had  been  so  long  concerting  and 
preparing,  viz:  the  erecting  of  a  spiritual  despotism, 
extending  to  priests  as  well  as  to  longs;  makmg  the 
supreme  pontiff  the  arbiter  in  all  affairs  both  civu  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  bestower  of  favours,  and  the  db- 
penser  of  crowns.  The  basis  of  this  dominion  was, 
that  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  ou^t  to  be  superior 
to  all  human  power.  The  better  to  attain  his  object, 
he  began  by  withdrawing  himself  and  his  clergy  nx>m 
the  authority  of  secular  princes." 

"The  bisnops,  vainly  flattering  themselves  with 
the  prospect  oi  an  imaginary  liberty,  forgot  the  valu- 
able gifts  with  which  the  emperor  had  loaded  them, 
and  enlisted  imder  the  banners  of  the  pope.  Thej 
turned  against  the  secular  princes  those  arms  which 
the  latter  had  imprudently  trusted  in  their  hands." 
f^^oehj. 

By  a  Council  of  Bome,  a.d.  1079,  bishops  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the 
pope,  binding  themselves  to  aid  and  defend  the  rojsl 
ri^ts  of  St.  Feter. 

A.D.  1059. — Many  miraculous  cures  were  said  to 
be  wrought  by  the  pretended  relics  of  St.  Antony  and 
St.  Didier,  lately  imported  into  Dauphini  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

A.D.  1080-1083.— Henry  IV.  lays  siege  to  Bome 
during  three  years. 

A.D.  1081. — ^Alexius  Comnenus,  emperor  of  the 
east.  The  use  of  the  Latin  liturgy  imposed  upon  the 
whole  western  church  by  Gregory  VIL 

The  law  of  celibacy  found  great  opposition  in  Milan, 
in  France,  and  in  Britain.  Several  pax ts  of  Italy  and 
Germany  abandon  the  emperor  and  do  homage  to 
the  pope.  William  (the  Conqueror)  king  of  England, 
refuses  such  submission.  His  words  are:  **  Homage 
to  thee  I  have  not  chosen — ^I  do  not  chose  to  do.  I 
own  it  not  on  mine  own  account,  and  I  do  not  find  that 
it  had  been  performed  by  those  before  me  " 

A.D.  1084.— Henry  IV.  gains  possession  of  Bome 
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by  treachery.     Duke  Robert  Ghiiscard  reoorers  Rome 

in  favour  of  Gregory.      

A,D.  1085. — wegory  VET.,  deposed  and  in  exile, 
dies  at  Salerno.  The  p^e  is  now  the  absolute 
monarch  of  the  church.  The  fiction  by  which  the 
pope  has  been  represented  as  the  Ticar  or  successor  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  turned  into  the 
still  greater  fiction  of  his  being  the  vicar  of  God  or  of 
Christ  for  the  whole  Church  upon  earth, — Riddle^ a  Ee, 
Chron,  

1.  Gregoiy  VU.  deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  ▲.n. 
1085. 

2.  Henry  lY.  died,  a.d.  1086,  one  year  after  the  death 
of  Gregory. 

3.  William  I.,  of  England  (the  Conqueror),  died 
A.D.  1087. 

These  three  very  great  men  paid  the  last  debt  of 
natiire  under  circumstances  oi  deep  humiliation, 
caused  by  affliction  in  mind,  body,  ana  estate. 

'*  A.D.  1076. — (Gregory  VII.,  in  a  Roman  Synod, 
absolved  all  Christians  from  their  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who,  in  his  Infallibility's 
elegant  language,  ''  had  become  a  member  of  the 
devil,  and  an  enemy  of  the  vicar-general  of  Ood." 
Gregory  also  interdicted  all  persons  from  obeying 
Henry  as  king,  notwithstanding  their  oaths.  This 
sentence  the  pontiff,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
council,  pronounced,  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  heaven, 
who  possessed  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  the 
name  of  the  Almig^hty  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost." — L,  Edgar y  Fariatione  of  Popery, 
p.  252. 

William  the  Conqueror  had  solicited  the  pope's 
^Alexander  II J  approbation  of  his  claim,  and  had  dis- 
played a  consecrated  banner  at  the  battle  of  Hastingps. 
Alexander  II.  was  pope  from  a.d.  1061  to  a.d.  1071. 

**  Wherever  a  hierarchical  government,  like  to  that 
of  the  Lamas  or  to  that  of  the  Dairis  of  Japan,  has 
existed,  it  would  probably  be  found,  could  history  be 
traced,  to  be  thus  called  for  by  the  general  interest. 
Such  a  government  Hildebrand  would  have  founded." 

*^  Christendom,  if  Hildebrand's  plan  had  been 
accomplished,  would  have  become  a  federal  body, 
the  kings  and  princes  of  which  should  have  bound 
themselves  to  obey  the  vicar  of  Christ,  not  only  as 
their  spiritual,  but  as  their  temporal  lord;  and 
that  their  disputes,  instead  of  being  decided  by  the 
sword,  were  to  have  been  referred  to  a  Council  of 
Prelates,  annually  assembled  at  Rome." 

**  Unhappily  the  personal  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  counteracted  the  pacific  part  of  his 
scheme;  and  he  became  the  firebrand  of  Europe 
instead  of  the  peaeemakerJ^^ 

''  If,  indeed,  the  papal  chair  could  always  be  occu- 
pied by  such  men  as  8.  Carlo  Baronius  or  Fenelon, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  throughout  all  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  always  have  been  filled,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  by  subjects  chosen  for  their  wisdom 
and  piety,  such  a  scheme  would  have  produced  as 
much  benefit  to  the  world  as  has  ever  been  imagined 
in  Utopian  romance,  and  more  than  it  has  ever  enjoyed 
under  any  of  its  revolutions  " 
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''  But  to  suppose  this  possible  is  to  pre-suppose  the 
presence  of  Christian  principles  to  an  extent  which 
would  render  any  such  government  imnecessary,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  then  be  commenced  on 
earth." — Souihey,  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  171. 

Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  Vil.,  who  was  created 
pope,  A.D.  1073,  deposed  Henry  IV.,  1075,  and  re- 
pealed the  excommunication  a.i>.  1080.  The  foUow- 
mg  is  his  language: — 

"  Hac,  itaque,  fiducia  fretus,  pro  dignitate  et  tutela 
ecdesisd  suae  sanctse,  omnipotentis  Dei  nomine,  Patris, 
Filii,  et  spiritus  sancti.  Henrlcum  Begem,  HenrTci 
quondam  imperatoris  filium,  qui  audaciter  inimicum 
et  temerarie  in  ecdesiam  tuam  manus  injecit; 
imperatoria  administratione  regiaque  dejicio ;  et 
Christianos  omnes  imperio  subjectos  juramento  illo 
absolve,  quo  fidem  veris  regibus  prestare  oonsue- 
verunt.  Dignum  enim  est,  ut  is  honore  careat  qui 
magistatem  ecdesiae  imminuere  causatur."— JF^^^'t 
Delineations  of  Romanism,  p.  600.  BarrouPs  Works, 
vol.  vii.  p.  17,  8vo  edition,  Oxford,  1830. 

Therefore,  with  this  confidence,  relying  for  the 
dignity  and  defence  of  his  holy  church,  in  the  name 
of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
Henry  the  king  (son  of  the  former  emperor  Henry), 
who  too  daringly  and  rashly  laid  hands  upon  thy 
church,  from  his  imperial  and  regal  administration,  I 
cast  down  (dejido),  and  Christians  all,  to  his  autho- 
rity subject,  from  that  oath  I  absolve,  by  which  faith 
to  true  kings  to  render  they  have  been  accustomed ; 
for  it  is  worthy  that  he  should  be  without  honour  who, 
the  majesty  of  the  church  to  lessen,  pleads  his  excuse, 
or  finds  a  cause  (causatur). 

I  have  given  a  verbatim  translation,  nothing  ex- 
tenuating, nor  aught  setting  down  in  malice. 

The  name  "  Pope,"  from  iraira,  father,  is  claimed 
exclusively  by  the  bishops  of  Bome;  and  from  this 
exclusive  application  of  the  name  "Pope,"  his 
supremacy  has  been  inferred.  This  name,  however, 
was  ^ven  indifferently  to  bishops  of  former  times, 
especially  to  those  who  were  of  most  renown. 

Cyprian,  Epiphanius,  and  Athanasius  were  called 
"Pope."  Augustine  saluted  Aurelius,  President  of 
the  Sixth  General  Council  of  Carthage,  by  the  name 
of  "  Pope."  Soppronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  writing 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  called  him  to  Sergius, 
"Most  blessed  and  venerable  Pope."  The  Sixth 
Council  of  Carthage  named  Aurelius,  bishop  of  that 
city,  "Sanctum  Papam" — Holy  Pope.  Eutychua, 
who  was  but  a  priest  and  an  abbot,  \a  styled  Papa,  or 
Pope.  Many  instances  are  recorded  in  Bingham,  who 
endeavours  to  prove  that  every  bishop  was  formerly 
called  "  Papa,"  or  Pope.— ^//w«,  p.  619. 

The  members  of  ttie  Boman  Church  call  their 
clergymen  fathers — ^papae.  A  lay  member  of  the 
Boman  Church,  of  some  standing  in  society,  has 
called  me  father — ^papa.  A  poor  woman,  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Church,  would  call  me  father,  papa, 
when  she  came  to  consult  me  upon  secular  matters,  and 
defended  her  use  of  the  word  by  saying  that  I  was 
her  spiritual  father,  from  whom  she  sou^t  advice  in 
her  difficulties.     These  members  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome  well  understood  my  Protestant  opinions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exdusive  application  of  the 
word  **  Papa"  was  claimed  by  Gregory  VII.,  and 
allowed  as  a  brief  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy, 
and  of  the  supremacy  of  his  successors. 

1.  The  foundation  of  supremacy  may  rest  in  the 
voluntary  deference  which  is  paid  to  eminent  talent  of 
whatsoever  kind,  whether  of  wealth,  honour,  reputa- 
tion, place,  or  order  of  dignity,  all  which  may  secure 
advantages  of  real  power  over  those  who  are  inferior, 
and  who  may  have  constant  intercourse  with  those  of 
higher  rank.  To  persons  endowed  with  these  advan- 
tages the  management  of  affairs  is  often  voluntarily 
conceded,  which  remains  in  their  hands  as  long  as 
such  advantages  are  retained.  From  custom  has 
arisen  the  claim  of  right. 

2.  The  natural  tendency  of  power  is  extension. 
''  It  is  like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs."  ^' Encroachment,"  says 
Plutarch,  ^'  is  an  innate  disease  of  power."  Augustus 
Caesar,  as  well  as  his  uncle,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  are  examples.  **  Lowliness  is  yoimg 
ambition's  ladder." 

3.  Spiritual  power  has  a  similar  tendency  to  growth 
and  to  establishment.  It  derives  its  authority  from 
divine  institution.  It  operates  on  the  consciences  of 
men.  It  is  supposed  to  be  imchangeable  by  human 
power,  and  not  subject  to  revolution.  The  popes 
also  profess  to  derive  their  authority  from  divine 
institution.  Their  weapons  are  sentences  of  scripture. 
They  promise  remission  of  sins  and  heavenly  bliss  to 
their  followers,  while  they  curse  and  excommunicate 
their  opposers.  They  declare  that  they  cannot  lose 
any  of  tne  power  which  has  belonged  to  their  see. 
' '  The  privileges  of  the  Roman  Church,"  says  Nicholas 
I. ,  ' '  can  sustain  no  detriment. "  **  Privilegiae  Sanctee 
Romance  Eoclesiae  nullum  possunt  sustmere  detri- 
mentum." — JSUiott,  pp.  661-2. 

The  papal  succession  from  St.  Peter  is  irrecoverably 
lost. — jBaroniiy  Annates  EcoUs.,  tom.  x.  p.  679.  An, 
Ch.  912.— Finch,  vol.  i.  pp.  152-53. 

**  Quae  tunc  facies  Sanctae  Ecdesiae  Romanae!  quam 
faedissima!  cum  Romae  dominarentur  potentissimae 
aequo  ac  sordidissimae  meretrices,  quarum  arbitrio 
mutarentur  sedes,  darentur  Episcopi,  et  quod  auditu 
horrendem  est,  infandum  est,  intruderenturin  Sedem 
Petri,  earum  amasii  pseudo-pontifices,  qui  non  sint, 
nisi  ad  consignanda  tempera,  in  catalogo  Romanorum 
Ponti£cum  Scripti.  Quis  enim  a  Seortis  hujusmodi 
intrusos  sine  lege,  legitimes  dicere  possit  Komanos 
fuisse  Ponti£ces.  Nunquam  deri  eligentis,  vel  postea 
consentientis  aliqua  mentio,  canones  omnes  pressi 
silentio,  decreta  Pontificum  soffocata,  proscriptae  an- 
tiquae  traditiones,  veteresque  in  cligendo  summo  Pon- 
tince  consuetedines,  sacrique  ritus  et  pristinus  usus 
prorsus  extincti.  Sic  vindicaverit  omnia  sibi  libido, 
seculare_potentia  freta,  insaniens,  aestu  percita  domi- 
nandi.  Ijonmebat  tunc  plane  alto  (ut  apparet)  sopore 
Christus  in  nave,  ciim  hisce  flantibus  valide  tantis, 
navis  ipse  fiuctibus  operiretur.  Qualesnam  reris 
delectus  ab  hisce  monstris  presbjrteros  et  diaconos 
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cardinales  fuisse  putandum,  cum  nihil  tarn  natone 
insitum  est,  quam  unumquemque  sibi  similem  gene- 
rare?" 

What  was  then  the  face  (appearance^  of  Ihe  holj 
Roman  Church  ?  How  very  foul !  When  at  Borne 
the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  sordid  harlots 
exercised  government,  by  whose  arbitration  sees  were 
changed,  bishops  were  given,  and,  what  is  horrible 
to  be  heard,  and  is  not  to  be  spoken,  were  intruded 
into  the  see  of  Peter,  the  lovers  (paramours)  of  these 
harlots.  Pseudo  pontiffs,  who  cannot  be,  except  to 
mark  the  times,  written  in  the  catalogfue  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  For  who  could  say  that  they  have  been 
legitimate  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  intruded  without 
law  by  harlots  of  this  land?  Never  is  there  anj 
mention  of  a  clergyman  electing  or  afterwards  con- 
senting. All  canons  were  passed  in  silence,  the 
decrees  of  the  Pontiffs  were  suffocated,  the  andeni 
traditions  and  the  old  customs  in  electing  the  chief 
pontiff  were  proscribed,  and  the  sacred  rights  and 
pristine  use  were  altogether  extinguished.  Thus  kti 
had  made  sale  (vindicaverat)  of  all  things  for  itself, 
relying  on  the  secular  power,  maddening,  thoroughly 
moved  by  the  boiling  tide  (aestu)  of  ruling. 

Then  plainly,  as  is  evident  (ut  apparet),  Christ  was 
sleeping  with  a  deep  sopor  in  the  ship ;  the  winds 
blowing  strongly,  the  ship  was  covered  by  the  waves. 
For  what  sort  of  cardinals,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
can  you  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  thought  could  have 
been  chosen  by  these  monsters  ?  For  nothing  is  so 
implanted  in  (or  kindred  to)  nature  (naturae  insitum) 
as  that  every  one  should  generate  one  like  to  himfiell 

Pope  Gregory  Vll.'s  own  description  of  the  extra- 
ordinary penance,  and  of  the  absolution  of  Henry  lY., 
emperor  of  Germany. — Baronii,  AnnaUa  SccUm,  torn. 
xi.  an.  1077.     Finch,  vol.  ii.  p.  438 : — 

''  GreMrius  Episcopus,  servus  sevorum  Dei,  omni- 
bus anSiiepiscopis,  episcopis,  ducibus,  comitibus, 
caeterisque  principibus,  regni  Teutonicormn  Ghiis- 
tianam  Mem  def  endentibus,  salutem,  et  apostolicam 
benedictionem." 

*^  Interim  vero  regem  adventare  certd  oognovimos, 
etiam  priusquam  intrasset  Italiam,  supplices  ad  nos 
legates  praemittens,  per  omnia  se  satisf  acturum  Deo  ei 
sancto  Petro  et  nobis  obtulit,  et  ad  emandationemvits 
suae  omnem  se  servaturum  obedientiam  repromisM 
dummodo  apud  nos  absolutionis  et  apoistolicse  Denedi<v 
tionis  gratiam  impetrare  mereretur.  Quod  cum  din 
multis  consultationibus  differentes,  acriter  cum  de 
suis  excessibus  per  omnes  qui  intercurrebant  nuntios 
redargueremus;  tandem  per  semet  ipsum,  nihil  hostile 
aut  temerarium  ostentaus,  apud  oppidum  Canusii,  in 
quo  morati  sumus,  cum  paucis  advenit,  ibique  per 
triduum,  ante  portam  Castri,  deposito  omni  le^ 
cultu  miserabiliter,  utpote  discalceatus,  et  laneis  in- 
dutus,  non  prius  cum  multo  fletu  apostolic^ 
miserationis  auxilium  et  consolationem  implorare 
destitit,  quam  omnes  qui  ibi  aderant,  ad  quos  rumor 
ille  pervenit,  ad  tantam  pietatis  et  oompassionis  mise- 
recordiam  movit,  ut  pro  eo  multis  precibas  et  lachry- 
mis  intercedentes,  omnes  quidem  inRolit>am  mentii 
nostras  duritiam  mirarentur;  nonnuUi  vero  in  nobii 
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non  apofitoUcaB  seyeretatiB  grayitatem,  sed  quasi 
tyranmoaB  feritatis  orudetitatem  esse  damarent." 

"Denique  instaDtia  compunctionis  ejus,  et  tanta 
omnium  qui  ibi  aderant  supplicatione  devicti,  tandem 
eum  relaxato  anathematis  vinculo,  in  communionis 
g^tiam  et  sinum  matris  eodesisd  recipimus,  aooeptis 
ab  eo  seouritatibus  quee  inferius  soriptse  sunt." 

Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  kissed  the  pope's 
feet: — 

<<Oum  autem  ad  superiora  ffraduum  ascendisset 
illic  Dominus  Papa,  cum  episcopis  pluribus,  cum  car- 
dinalibus,  presbyteiis  et  diaoonis  et  subdiaoonis  et 
csBteris  cunctorum  ministris  affuit.  Ad  cujus  vestigia 
cum  rex  corruisset,  poU  pedum  oictUa,  sUvatus  estV 

I  translate  literally: — Qregoiy,  bishop,  servant  of 
the  servants  of  Gk>d,  to  all  ardibishops,  bishops, 
dukes,  counts,  and  other  princes  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Teutons,  defending  the  Christian  faitii,  healti^i 
and  apostolic  benediction.  Meanwhile,  truly  that  the 
kinfi^  was  coming,  we  certainly  knew  who^  even  before 
he  had  entered  Italy,  sending  before  to  us  suppliant 
ambassadors,  offered  (obtulit)  that  he  wotdd,  through 
all  things  (per  omnia),  sati^  GhDd,  and  holy  Peter, 
and  ourselves,  and  to  the  emendation  of  his  life, 
bound  himself  by  promise  (repromisit)  that  he  would 
observe  all  obedience,  providea  only  that  he  deserved 
to  obtain  with  us  the  firace  of  absolution  and  apos- 
tolic benediction.  Which,  when  delaying  for  a  long 
time  by  naany  constdtations,  we  sharply  reproved  him 
concerning  his  excesses  by  all  who  actidd  as  our 
couriers  (intercurrebant).  At  len^,  by  his  own  self 
(per  semet  ipsum)  shewing  nothing  hostile  or  rash, 
at  the  town  of  Canusium,  in  which  we  were  dwelling 
(on  a  visit),  he  came  with  few  (cum  paucis),  and 
there,  during  three  days  (per  triduumV  before  the 

fate  of  the  castle  (castri :  Matilda?),  all  regal  dress 
eing  laid  aside,  miserably,  as  being  (utpote)  unshod, 
and  dad  in  wooUen  (garments,  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground),  persisting  (persistens)  nor  ceased  to  implore, 
with  much  weeping,  the  aid  and  consolation  of  apos- 
tolic miseration  before  that  all  who  were  there  pre- 
sent, to  whom  that  report  came,  to  so  great  pity  of 
piety  and  compassion,  he  moved,  that  for  lum,  by 
many  prayers  and  tears  interceding,  all,  indeed,  won- 
dered at  the  unwonted  hardness  of  our  mind.  Some, 
indeed,  cried  out  that  there  was  in  us  not  the  gravity 
of  apostolic  severity,  but  the  cruelty  of  a  sort  of 
(quasi)  tyrannic  tcild'heaetedness  (feriiatie}, 

"  FinsJly,  by  the  instance  (urgency,  instantia)  of 
his  compunction,  and  by  the  so  g^eat  supplication  of  all 
who  were  present,  being  overcome  (devicti)  at  length, 
with  relaxed  bond  of  anathema,  into  the  grace  of 
communion,  and  into  the  bosom  of  mother  Ohurch, 
we  receive  him,  the  securities  being  accepted  by  him, 
which  are  written  below." 

But  when  he  had  ascended  to  the  higher  parts  of 
steps,  there  Lord  Pope  (Dominus  Papa),  wim  many 
bisnops,  with  cardinals,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  all 
grades  (cunctorum),  vdm  preBent,  At  whose  foot- 
nrints  (vestigia),  when  the  king  had  fallen  down,  after 
kisses  of  the  feet  (post  pedum  oscula — the  pope's 


feet)»  he  (the  king,  Henry  IV.)  was  raised  up 
(elevatus  est). 

JeweU,  bishop  of  ^Salisbury,  has  these  following 
words  in  his  defence  of  his  apology  for  the  Church  of 
England: — 

''  In  the  pope's  own  book  of  ceremonies  it  is  ex- 
pressly appointed  and  laid  out,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  what  such  estate  ought  to  do.  Thus, 
therefore,  it  is  appointed,  'Oum  Papa  soalam 
ascendit,'  &c.  When  the  pope  takes  his  stairs 
to  mount  on  horseback,  the  greatest  prince  who  is 
presenti  whether  he  be  king  or  emperor,  shall  hold 
nis  stirrup,  and  afterwards  lead  his  horse  a  little 
way.  But  if  there  be  two  kings  in  presence,  the 
more  honourable  of  them  shall  hold  the  bridle  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  other  [king  shall  hold  the  bridle] 
on  the  left.  [In  the  twelfth  century  the  kings  of 
France  and  Imgland  performed  this  service].  If 
the  pope  will  not  ride,  but  be  borne  on  men's 
shoulders  in  a  chair,  then  must  four  of  the  worthiest 
princes,  yea,  the  emperor  himself,  or  any  other 
mighty  monarch,  if  he  be  present,  bear  the  chair, 
pope  and  all,  a  little  way  forward  on  their  shoulders." 
Cermn,^  lib.  i.  sec.  5,  cap.  4. 

''  Again:  '  Imperator  traditis  prime  et  sceptro,'  &c. 
The  emperor,  deuvering  over  his  golden  apple  and  his 
sceptre  to  one  of  his  men,  cometh  unto  the  pope'shorse, 
ana,  in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  person 
on  earth  the  pope  beareth,  he  holdeth  the  stirrup  until 
the  pope  be  mounted,  and  afterwards  he  taketh  the 
bridle,  and  leadeth  forth  his  horse.  Further,  it  is 
appointed, '  Caudam  pluvialis  portabit  nobilior  Laicus 
qm  erit  in  curia  etiamsi  esset  imperator  aut  rex.'  The 
most  noble  laymen  who  shall  be  present  in  the  court 
shall  carry  the  tail  of  the  pope's  pluvial,  shall  bear  up 
the  train  of  the  pope's  cape,  even  though  he  be  an 
emperor  or  a  king." 

La  fine,  the  pope's  own  book  of  ordinaries  and  cere- 
monies sailh  thus: — 

1.  The  emperor  shall  hold  the  pope's  stirrup. 

2.  The  emperor  shall  lead  the  pope's  horse. 

3.  The  emperor  must  bear  the  pope's  chair  on  his 
shoulder. 

4.  The  emperor  shall  bear  up  the  pope's  train. 

5.  The  emperor  shall  bear  the  basin  and  ewer  to 
the  pope. 

6.  The  emperor  shall  give  the  pope  water. 

7.  The  emperor  shall  carry  the  pope's  first  dish. 

8.  The  emperor  shall  carry  the  pope's  first  cup. 
Mr.  Finch  writes  thus: — '*  Through  the  kindness 

of  Dr.  Sadlier,  I  obtained  a  perusal  of  the  original 
work  from  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
was  enabled  to  verify  the  above  quotations.  The 
title  of  the  work  is  Saerarum  Cerenumiarum  Sancta 
RomaruB  EceU9%€e  lihri  tree  (  Colonia  Agrippina^  1571 ). — 
Fiikih,  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 

De  Domino  Jyostro  Jeau  Chritto  tunt  ha  reUnquue. 

De  loco  ubi  natus  fuit  Dominus.    De  panno  Domini 

in  quo  involutus  in  presepio.    De  presepio  eodem  por- 

tiones  duse.    De  auro  quod  magi  obtulemnt  Dommo. 

Lapides  de  Jordanio  flumine   ubi  baptizatus  fuit 

Dominus.    De  unft  idri4  illarom,  in  quibus  Jesus 
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Acquam  convertit  in  vinum.  De  lapidibus  quibus 
dictum  est  Jesu  a  Diabolo,  ''  Die  ut  lapides  isti 
panes  fiant,  et  benedicti  sunt  a  Domino.  De  pane 
frag^entorum  quinque  panum  hordeicorum,  quibus 
satiavit  Dominus  quinque  millia  kominum.  De  loco 
in  quo  transEguratus  fuit  Dominus.  De  petra  supra 
quam  stetit  Dominus  in  templo.  De  capiUis  Domini. 
De  fimbria  vestamenti  Domini,  &c." — Finch,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364. 

I  translate  literally: — ^Tbese  are  the  remains,  relics, 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1.  Of  the  place  where 
our  Lord  was  bom.  2.  Of  the  rag  (pauno)  in  which 
our  Lord  was  wrapped  in  the  manger.  3.  Of  the 
same  manger,  two  portions.  4.  Of  the  gold  which 
the  magi  offered  to  our  Lord.  5.  Stones  from  the 
river  Jordan,  where  our  Lord  was  baptized.  6.  Of 
one  waterpot  of  those  in  which  Jesus  turned  the  water 
into  wine.  7.  Of  the  stones  to  which  it  was  said  to 
Jesus  by  the  devil,  **  Command  that  these  stones  be 
made' loaves,"  and  are  blessed  by  the  Lord.  8.  Of  the 
bread  of  the  fragments  of  the  £ve  barley  loaves 
(hordeicorum)  with  which  our  Lord  satisfied  five 
thousand  men.  9.  Of  the  place  in  which  our  Lord 
was  transfigured.  10.  Of  the  rock  upon  which  our 
Lord  stood  in  the  temple.  11.  Of  the  hair  of  our 
Lord.  12.  Of  the  fringe  (fimbria)  of  our  Lord's 
garment. 

Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  bom  a.d.  1046,  suc- 
ceeded her  father,  Boniface  III.,  a.d.  1054.  She 
married  successively,  1,  Godfrey  de  Bossa,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine ;  and  2,  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Bavaria.     She  died,  a.i).  1115,  aged  69  years. 

This  princess  is  remarkable  in  history  for  her  devo- 
tion to  the  papacy,  which  she  endowed  with  vast 
possessions,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  long 
and  continued  wars  between  the  popes  and  the  em- 
perors. 

Salerno  was  in  her  dominions.  In  her  castle  at 
Salerno  Gregory  VJUL.  was  residing,  on  a  visit  to 
Matilda,  when  he  caused  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, to  do  penance.  Gregory  retired,  when  deposed, 
to  end  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Salerno. 

'*  Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome  were  so  terrible  in  the  remote  coimtries  of 
Europe,  which  were  simk  in  profound  ignorance,  and 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  character  and 
conduct,  the  pope  was  so  little  revered  at  Rome,  that 
his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of  Rome 
itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in  that  dty. 
And  the  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity 
of  Europe,  carried  to  him  the  humble  or  rather  abject 
submissions  of  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age, 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him, 
and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet." — Sutne's  Mist  of 
£ng,j  vol.  vi.  p.  419. 

*' Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  the  popes 
was  exposed  to  envy,  their  power  to  opposition,  and 
their  persons  to  violence.  But  the  long  hostility  of 
the  mitre  and  the  crown  increased  the  numbers  and 
inflamed  the  passions  of  their  enemies.  The  deadly 
factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Guibelines,  so  fatal  to 
Italy,  could  never  be  embraced  with  truth  and  con- 
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stancy  by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adTersariee 
both  of  the  bishop  and  emperor;  but  their  support 
was  solicited  by  both  parties,  and  they,  alternately, 
displayed  in  their  banners  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  German  eagle.  Ghregory  Vll.,  who  may  be 
adored  or  detested,  as  the  founder  of  the  papal 
monarchy,  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile 
at  Salerno.  Six-and-thirty  of  his  successors,  till 
their  retreat  to  Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal 
contest  with  the  Romans;  their  age  and  dic;m1y 
were  often  violated,  and  the  churches,  in  the  solemn 
rights  of  religion,  were  polluted  by  sedition  and 
murder." — Crihhon,  vol.  viii.,  p.  335. 

The  Homily  for  Whitmnday,  pages  416-418. — "Now 
to  leave  their  doctrine  and  to  come  to  other  points. 
What  shall  we  think  or  judge  of  the  pope's  intoler- 
able pride?  The  scripture  saith  that  "GK>d  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  sheweth  grace  to  the  humble."  Abo 
it  pronounceth  them  "blessed"  who  are  "poor  in 
spirit,  "  promising  that  they  who  "humble  them- 
selves shall  be  exalted."  And  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
willeth  all  Sis  to  learn  of  him,  because  He  is  humble  and 
meek.  As  for  pride,  St.  Ghregoiy  saith,  "It  is  the 
root  of  all  mischief ;"  and  St.  Augustine's  judgment 
is  this,  "  that  it  maketh  men  devils,**  Can  any  man, 
then,  who  either  hath  read  or  shall  read  the  popes' 
lives,  justly  say  that  they  had  the  Holy  Ghost  within 
them?  First,  as  touching  that  they  will  be  termed 
universal  bishops,  and  heads  of  all  christian  church^ 
through  the  world,  we  have  the  judgment  of 
Gregory  I.  expressly  against  them,  who,  writing 
to  Mauritius,  the  emperor,  condemned  John,  bishop 
(patriarch)  of  Constantinople,  in  that  behalf,  calling 
him  "  The  prince  of  pride,"  "  Lucifer's  successor,**  and 
**the  forerunner  of  Antichrist"  St.  Bernard  also, 
agreeing  thereunto,  saith,  "  What  greater  pride  can 
there  be  than  that  one  man  should  prefer  his  own 
iudgment  before  the  whole  congregation,  as  though 
he  only  had  the  Spirit  of  God?"  And  Chrysostom 
pronounceth  a  terrible  sentence  against  them,  affirm- 
ing that  "whosoever  seeketh  to  be  chief  on  earth 
shall  find  confusion  in  heaven,"  and  that  he  "  who 
striveth  for  the  supremacy  shall  not  be  reputed 
among  the  servants  of  Christ."  Again,  he  saith,  "  To 
desire  a  good  work,  it  is  good;  but  to  covet  the 
chief  degree  of  honour,  it  is  mere  vanity."  Do  not 
these  places  sufficiently  convince  their  outrageons 
pride  in  usurping  to  themselves  a  superiority  above 
all  other,  as  well  ministers  and  bishops,  as  kings 
also  and  emperors  ?  But,  as  the  lion  is  known  by 
his  claws,  so  let  us  learn  to  know  these  men  by  their 
deeds. 

1.  What  shall  we  say  of  him  who  made  the  noble 
king  Dandalus  to  be  tied  by  the  neck  with  a  chain, 
and  to  lie  flat  down  before  his  table,  there  to  gnair 
bones  like  to  a  dog?  Shall  we  think  that  he  had 
God's  Spirit  within  him,  and  not  rather  the  spirit  of 
the  devil?  Such  a  tyrant  was  pope  Clement  the 
Sixth. 

2.  What  shall  we  say  of  him  who  proudly  and 
contemptuously  trod  Frederick  the  emperor  under 
his   feet,   applying  verse  IS   of  paaJm    xoL  unto 
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hunself :  ''Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  lion  and  the 
adder,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  thou  shalt 
tread  under  thy  feet."  Shall  we  say  that  he  had 
God's  holy  Spirit  within  him,  and  not  rather  the 
spirit  of  iJie  devil  ?  Such  a  iyrant  was  pope  Alex- 
ander the  Third. 

3.  What  shall  we  say  of  him  who  armed  and 
animated  the  son  against  the  father,  causing  him  to 
be  taken  and  to  be  cruelly  famished  to  death,  con- 
trary to  the  law  both  of  God  and  also  of  nature? 
Shall  we  say  that  he  had  God's  holy  Spirit  within 
him,  and  not  rather  the  spirit  of  the  deyil?  Such  a 
tyrant  was  pope  Pascal  the  Second. 

4.  What  shall  we  say  of  him  who  came  into  the 
popedom  like  to  a  fox,  who  reigned  like  to  a  lion,  and 
died  like  to  a  dog?  Shall  we  say  that  he  had  God's 
holy  Spirit  within  him,  and  not  rather  the  spirit  of 
the  devil?  Such  a  tyrant  was  pope  Boniface  the 
Eighth. 

6.  What  shall  we  say  of  him  who  made  Henry  IV., 
emperor  of  Germany,  with  his  wife  and  his  young 
child,  to  stand  at  the  gates  of  the  city  (Matilda's 
castle)  Salerno,  in  the  rough  winter  (snow  on  the 
groimd),  barefooted  and  barelegged,  clothed  only 
in  linsey-woolsey,  eating  nothing  from  morning  to 
night,  and  that  for  the  space  of  three  days?  SiaU 
we  say  that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him, 
and  not  rather  the  spirit  of  the  devil?  Such  a 
tyrant  was  pope  Hilaebrand  (Gregory  VTI.),  most 
worthy  to  be  called  a  firebrand,  if  we  shall  term  him 
as  he  hath  best  deserved. 

Many  other  examples  mieht  here  be  alleged,  as 
of  pope  iToan,  the  harlot,  who  was  deliverea  of  a 
child  in  the  high  street,  going  solemnly  in  pro- 
cession. Of  pope  Julius  IILf  who  wilfidly  cast  St. 
Peter's  keys  mto  the  Tiber.  Of  pope  Urban  VL, 
who  caused  five  cardinals  to  be  put  in  sacks  and 
cruelly  drowned.  Of  pope  Sergius  IIL^  who  per- 
secuted the  dead  body  of  Formosus,  his  predecessor, 
when  it  had  been  buried  eight  years.  Of  pope  John 
XlV.y  of  that  name,  who,  having  his  enemy  delivered 
into  his  hands,  caused  him  first  to  be  stripped  stark- 
naked,  his  beard  to  be  shaven,  and  to  be  hanged  up 
a  whole  day  by  the  hair,  then  to  be  set  upon  an  ass, 
with  his  face  backward  toward  the  tail,  to  be  carried 
round  the  city  in  despite,  to  be  miserably  beaten 
with  rods,  last  of  all  to  be  thrust  out  of  his  country 
and  to  be  banished  for  ever. 

But,  to  conclude  and  make  an  end,  ye  shall  briefly 
ake  their  short  lesson.  Wheresoever  ye  find  the 
spirit  of  arrogancy  and  pride,  the  spirit  of  enyv, 
hatred,  contention,  cruelty,  murder,  extortion,  witcn- 
craft,  necromancy,  &c.,  assure  yourselves  that  there 
is  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  and  not  of  God,  albeit  they 
pretend  outwardly  to  the  world  never  so  much  holi- 
ness. For,  as  the  Gospel  teacheth  us,  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  is  a  good  spirit,  a  holy  spirit,  a  sweet  spirit,  a 
lowly  spirit,  a  merdful  spirit,  full  of  charity  and 
love,  full  of  forgiveness  and  pity,  not  rendering  evil 
for  evil,  extremity  for  extremity,  but  overcoming 
evil  with  good,  and  remitting  all  offence  even  from 
the  heart    According  to  whidi  rule^  if  any  man  lire 


uprightly,  of  him  it  may  be  safely  pronounced  that 
he  hath  the  Holy  Ghost  within  him ;  if  not,  then  it  is 
a  plain  token  that  he  doth  usurp  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  vain.  Therefore,  dearly  beloved, 
according  to  the  good  council  of  St.  John  (Ui  John 
iv.  1),  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  first  tiy  them 
whetiier  they  be  of  God  or  no.  "  Many  shedl  come 
in  my  name,"  (Matt  xiv.  5-24)  saith  Christ,  "  and 
shall  transform  themselves  into  angels  of  light,  de- 
ceiving, if  it  be  possible,  even  the  very  elect." 

They  shall  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothiDg,  beino^ 
inwardly  cruel  and  ravening  wolves.  They  shall 
have  an  outward  shew  of  great  holiness  and  inno- 
cency  of  life,  so  that  you  shall  hardly  or  not  at  all 
discern  them.  But  the  rule  which  ye  must  follow  is 
this,  to  **  judge  them  by  their  fruits  "  (Matt,  vii.  20\ 
which,  if  they  be  wicked  and  naught,  then  it  is 
impossible  that  the  tree  of  which  they  proceed  should 
be  good. 

Such  were  all  the  popes  and  prelates  of  Eome,  for 
the  most  part,  as  doth  well  appear  in  the  story  of 
their  lives,  and,  therefore,  they  are  worthily  ac- 
counted among  the  number  of  false  prophets  and 
false  Christs  wqo  deceived  the  world  a  long  time. 

''The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  defend  us  from 
their  tyranny  and  pride,  that  they  may  never  enter 
into  his  vineyard  again,  to  the  disturbance  of  his 
silly  poor  flock,  but  that  they  may  be  utterly  con- 
f  ound!ed  and  put  to  flight  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  he,  of  his  great  mercy,  so  walk  in  all  men's 
hearts  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
the  comfortable  gospel  of  his  son  Christ  may  be  truly 
preached,  truly  received,  and  truly  followed  in  all 
places  to  the  beating  down  of  sin,  death,  the  pope, 
the  devil,  and  all  the  Kingdom  of  Antichrist;  that,  like 
to  scattered  and  dispersed  sheep,  being  at  length 
gathered  into  one  fold,  we  may  in  the  end  rest  alto- 
gether in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
mere  to  be  partakers  of  eternal  and  everlasting  life, 
through  the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour."    Amen. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  second  part  of  the 
Homily  for  Whit- Sunday,  In  the  first  part  of  this 
homily  may  be  found  an  extract  from  JSusebius^  Eeele- 
siasiical  History,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  philoso- 
pher (heathen)  who  resisted  all  the  great  and  the 
learned.  A  poor  and  unlearned  man  engaged  the 
philosopher  in  dispute.  The  philosopher  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  God  in  the  poor  man's  words, 
ana  gave  place  to  the  truth.  This  was  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  rise  of  ceremonies  in  the  Boman  Church,  a.d. 
320  to  A-D.  1854 : — 

A.D. 

1.  Elements  of  Superstition 110 — 320 

2.  Laws  of  Fastings  320 

3.  Clerical  Celibacy  is  introduced 321 

4.  Pilgrimage  to  Sepulchres 350 

5.  Prayers  for' the  Dead.  Images  in  Churches  380 

6.  Clerical  Celibacy  decreed 386 

7.  Tigils  for  the  Dead,  wax  tapers,  crosses,  )  .^^ 

purgatory j.    ^ 
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A.D. 

8.  Ceremonies  growing  intolerable 450 

9.  Inyocation  of  Sainte  began 470 

10.  Bejection  of  Cup  in  supper 490 

11.  Image  Worship  introduced 500 

12.  Extreme  Unction    528 

13.  Processions  and  litanies    535 

14.  Altars  placed  in  the  East 536 

15.  Masses  for  the  dead,  priestly  vestments,  \ 

perfumes  and  relics,  service  in  the  Latin  >    600 
tongue    ) 

16.  Crucifixes  introduced 690 

17.  Bishop  of  Bome  universal    695 

18.  Private  Masses 700 

19.  Adoration  of  Images  decreed 790 

20.  Canonization  of  Saints 880 

21.  Baptism  of  Bells    965 

22.  Transubstantiation  introduced 1050 

23.  Penance.     Indulgences 1055 

24.  Canonization  of  Saints  decreed 1 160 

25.  Transubstantiation  decreed 1212 

26.  Adoration  of  the  Host,  tinkling  of  bells,  (  ^^^ 

invention  of  Paternosters |  -  ??-. 

27.  Bed  hat  and  cloak  for  cardinals 1245 

28.  Cup  denied  to  laity    1360 

29.  Deprivation  of  cup  decreed 1414 

30.  Bosarj  of  the  Virgin  invented 1470 

31.  Immaculate  Conception 1854 

In  the  volume  of  Sfwniliei  there  are  two  books. 
On  page  141  there  is  an  admonition  to  all  ministers 
ecdesiastical.  I  quote  the  following  passage  on  the 
subject  of  the  lessons: — 

"  And  where  it  may  so  chance  some  one  or  other 
chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  to  fall  in  order  to  be 
read  unon  Sundays  or  holydays,  which  were  better 
to  be  cnanged  wi&  some  o&er  of  the  New  Testament 
of  more  emfication ;  it  shall  be  well  done  to  spend 
your  time  to  consider  well  of  such  chapter  before-hand, 
whereby  your  prudence  and  diligence  in  your  office 
may^  appear,  so  that  your  people  may  have  cause  to 
glorify  God  for  you,  and  be  the  readier  to  embrace 
your  labours,  to  your  better  commendation,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  your  consciences  and  their  own.*^ 

The  new  Lectionary  has  no  restriction  xn>on  this 
admonition.  The  Act,  a.d.  1871,  34  &  35  Vict.  cap. 
37.  Perhaps  such  a  change  of  the  appointed  lesson 
may  cause  moonvenience  to  those  who  have  in  church 
with  them  Church  Services  only. 

Canon  XXXVI.  Subscription  required  of  such  as 
are  to  be  made  ministers: — 

"No  person  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  the 
ministry,  nor  either  by  institution  or  collation  ad- 
mitted to  any  ecclesiastical  living,  nor  suffered  to 
preach,  to  catechize,  or  to  be  a  lecturer  or  reader 
of  divinity  in  either  imiversity,  or  in  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  city,  or  market  town,  parish 
church,  chapel,  or  in  any  other  place  within  this  realm, 
except  he  be  licensed  either  by  the  archbishop  or  by 
the  Dishop  of  the  diocese  where  he  is  to  be  placed, 
-nder  their  hands  and  seals,  or  by  one  of  ttie  two 
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universities,  under  their  seal  likewise ;  and  except  he 
shall  first  subscribe  to  these  three  artides  following 
in  such  manner  and  sort  as  we  have  here  appointed: 

"  *  I.  That  the  king's  majesty,  under  Gkd,  is  the 
only  supreme  governor  in  this  realm,  and  of  all  other 
his  hinmess's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in 
all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as 
temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's 
said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

"  *  n.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Pray^r^  and  ordOT- 
ing  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  containeth  in  it 
nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  that  it  may 
lawfully  so  be  used ;  and  that  he  himself  will  use  the 
form,  in  the  said  book  prescribed,  in  public  prayer 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  none  other. 

'< '  m.  That  he  alloweth  the  artides  of  religion 
agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  and  by  the  whole  dergy  in  the  Con- 
vocation holden  in  London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  and  that 
he  acknowledgeth  aU  and  eveiy  the  artides  therein 
contained,  being  in  number  nine  and  thirty,  besides 
the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Worf  of  God.* 

"  To  these  three  articles,  whosoever  will  subscribe, 
he  shall,  for  the  avoiding  of  all  ambig^ties,  sub- 
scribe in  this  order  and  form  of  words,  setting  down 
both  his  christian  and  surname,  viz. : — 

**  *  I,  N.  N.,  do  willingly  and  ex  animo  subscribe  to 
these  three  artides  above  mentioned,  and  to  all  things 
which  are  contained  in  them.' 

"  And  if  any  bishop  shall  ordain,  admit,  or  license 
any  as  is  aforesaid,  except  he  have  first  subscribed  in 
manner  and  form  as  here  we  have  appointed,  he 
shall  be  suspended  from  giving  of  orders  and  licensee 
to  preach  for  the  space  of  twelve  months.  But  if  either 
of  the  universities  shall  offend  therein,  we  leare 
them  to  the  danger  of  the  law  and  of  his  majesty's 
censure."  The  Synod  was  begun  at  London,  a.d. 
1603,  James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland 
being  king,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  England, 
and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign  in  Soot- 
land.  1.  Allegiance  to  the  monarch.  2.  Satisfied b? 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  3.  Alloweth  or  agreetn 
with  the  articles  of  religion  called  the  Thirty-nine 
Artides,  published  by  his  majesty's  authority,  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England.  This  Canon,  XXXVL^ 
regulates  the  ordination  of  every  clergyman  officiat- 
ing in  the  Church  of  England.  All  candidates  for 
ordination  of  course  study  this  canon. 

Canon  LIII,  Nopuhlic  opposition  between  preaeheri^-^ 
"  If  any  preacher  shall,  in  the  pulpit  particularly, 
or  namely  of  purpose,  impugn  or  confute  any  doc- 
trine delivered  by  any  other  preacher  in  the  same 
church,  or  in  any  other  church  near  adjoining,  before 
he  hath  acquainted  the  bishop  of  the  oiocese  thereof, 
and  received  order  from  him  what  to  do  in  that  case, 
because  upon  such  public  dissenting  and  contradicting 
there  may  grow  much  offence  and  disquietness  unto 
the  people,  the  churchwardens  or  party  grieved  iliall 
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forthwith  Bifii^nify  to  the  said  bishop,  and  not  suffer 
the  said  preacher  any  more  to  occupy  that  place 
which  he  hath  once  abused,  except  he  faithfully 
promise  to  forbear  all  such  matters  of  contention  in 
the  church  until  the  bishop  hath  taken  further  order 
therein,  who  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  proceed 
therein,  that  public  satisfaction  may  be  made  in  the 
congregation  where  the  offence  was  given.  Provided 
that  if  either  of  the  parties  offending  do  appeal,  he 
shall  not  be  suffered  to  preach,  ^  pendente  lite,'  whilst 
the  suit  is  pending." 

Canon  LXVIL  Ministers  to  visit  the  sick, — '*  When 
any  person  is  dangerously  sick  in  any  parish,  the 
minister  or  curate  having  knowledge  thereof  shall 
resort  unto  him  or  her — if  the  disease  be  not  known  or 
probably  suspected  to  be  infectious — to  instruct  and  com- 
fort them  in  their  distress,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Communion  Book,  if  he  be  no  preacher ;  or,  if  he  be  a 
preacher,  then  as  he  shaU  think  most  needful  and  con- 
venient.^^ 

Canon  CXIL  Non-communicants  at  Ectster  to  be 
presented. — ''The  minister,  churchwardens  and  quest- 
men, and  assistants  of  eveiy  parish  church  and  chapel, 
shall,  yearly,  within  forty  days  after  Easter,  exhibit 
to  the  bishop  or  his  chancellor  the  names  and  sur- 
names of  all  the  parishioners,  as  well  men  as  women, 
who,  being  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  received  not 
the  communion  at  the  Easter  before."  N.B. — ^This 
canon  may  have  led  to  that  discontent  which — ^in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  son  of  that  mighty  potentate 
James  I. — ^issued  in  the  great  rebellion. 

Canon  III,  Disturbers  of  divine  service  to  be  pre- 
sented,— "  In  all  visitations  of  bishops  and  arch- 
deacons, the  churchwardens  or  questmen  and  sides- 
men shall  truly  and  personally  present  the  names  of 
all  those  who  behave  themselves  rudely  and  dis- 
orderly in  the  church,  or  who,  by  untimely  ringing 
of  beUs,  by  walking,  talking,  or  other  noise,  shau 
hinder  the  minister  or  preacher." 

Homilies,  page  414. — ''  Christ  commended  to  his 
church  a  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  They 
(the  Church  of  Rome)  have  changed  it  into  a  sacrifice 
for  the  quick  and  the  dead.  Christ  did  minister  to 
his  Apostles,  and  the  Apostles  to  other  men,  under 
both  kmds.  They  (the  Church  of  Rome^  have  robbed 
the  people  of  the  cup,  saying  that  for  tnem  one  kind 
is  sufficient." 

"  Christ  ordained  no  other  element  to  be  used  in 
baptism  but  only  water,  whereunto  when  the  word 
is  loined,  it  is  made,  as  St.  Augustine  saith,  a  full 
ana  perfect  sacrament*  They  (the  Church  of  Rome) 
being  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than  Christ,  think 
it  is  not  well  nor  orderly  done  unless  they  use  con- 
juration [at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  son  of 
Charles  I.,  and  grandson  of  James  I.,  the  words  of 
consecration  were  restored  to  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  viz.,  "  Sanctify  this  water  to  mystical  washing 
away  of  Bin"1,  tmless  there  be  oil,  salt,  spittle,  tapers, 
and  such  other  church  ceremonies  serving  to  no  use, 
contrary  to  the  plain  rule  of  St.  Paul,  who  wiUeth 
all  things  to  be  aone  in  the  church  to  edification. 
1.  Ccr,  ziv.  37 :  *^  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a 


prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the 
things  which  I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord;"  v.  3:  '*But  he  who  prophesieth 
speaketh  unto  men,  to  edification,  and  exhortation, 
and  comfort." 

A.D.  399. — ^New  festivals  during  this  century : — 

I.  1.  Christmas  Day.  2.  Ascension  Day.  8. 
Whit-Sunday  (in  the  modem  sense). 

H.  Baptismal  Rites. — 1.  Wax  tapers  in  the 
hands  of  the  candidates.  2.  Use  of  faj  salt,  fbj 
milk,  fcj  wine,  fdj  honey.  3.  Baptisteries.  4.  Times 
of  Baptism,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  5.  Twofold 
anointing,  before  and  after  baptism.  6.  Dominica 
in  albis,  Lord's  day  in  white  [vestibus,  garments]. 

III.  The  Lord's  Supper  (1)  was  now  commonly 
called  ^'  Missa"  by  the  Latins.  2.  Tables  had  come 
into  use  and  were  now  called  altars.  3.  Liturgies 
used  at  the  celebration  of  this  rite.  4.  Elements  still 
administered  in  both  kinds  as  before.  6.  No  private 
masses. 

A.D.  400. — Irruption  of  the  Visigoths  into  Italy 
under  Alaric.  1.  Visigoths — ^north.  2.  Ostrogoths 
— south.  Alaric  died,  a.d.  410.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  the  Huns  retired  to  their  own  territory  on  the 
Black  Sea.  AttUa — **the  scourge  of  God"— died, 
A.D.  453. 

The  influence  of  heathenism  upon  Christianity  is 
evident,  as  evident  as  was  its  influence  upon  Judaism 
in  the  days  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Jetebel,  2nd  Kings 
ix.  B.C.  884.     Ahah,  \st  Kings  xxii.  B.C.  897. 

Homilies,  page  411. — '  *  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  telleth  a  strange  story  (to  which  I  have  briefly 
referred)  of  a  certain  learned  and  subtle  philosopher 
who,  being  an  extreme  adversary  to  Chnst  and  his 
doctrine,  could,  by  no  kind  of  learning,  be  converted 
to  the  faith,  but  was  able  to  withstand  all  the  argu- 
ments which  could  be  brought  against  him." 

'^  At  length,  there  started  up  a  poor  simple  man, 
of  smaU  wit  and  less  knowledge,  one  who  was 
reputed  among  the  lecumed  as  an  idiot,  and  he,  in 
Ood's  name,  would  needs  take  in  hand  to  dispute 
with  this  proud  philosopher." 

^*  The  bishops  and  learned  men  standing  by  were 
marveUously  abashed  at  the  matter,  thinking  tiiat  by 
his  doings  they  shotdd  be  all  confounded  and  put  to 
open  shame.  He,  notwithstanding,  goeth  on,  and, 
beginning  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  brought 
the  philosopher  to  such  a  point  in  the  end,  contrary 
to  all  men's  expectation,  that  he  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  God  in  his  words,  and  give  place 
to  tiie  truth." 

'^  Was  not  this  a  miraculous  work,  that  one  silly 
soul,  of  no  learning,  shotdd  do  that  which  many 
bishops  of  great  knowledge  and  understanding  were 
never  able  to  bring  to  pass  ?  "  So  true  is  the  saying 
of  Bede,  ''  When  Sie  Holy  Ohost  doth  instruct  and 
teach,  there  is  no  delay  at  all  in  learning." 

Church  Mates, — ^The  laws  of  Edward  tiae  Confessor 
expressly  impose  tythes  upon  trade.  Besides  iythesj 
there  were  omer  rent  charges.  These  do  not  appear 
to  be  anterior  to  the  Saxon  convertion, 

1.  Church  Shot  was  imposed  hy  Ina»    The  Hep* 
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tarchy  followed  his  example.  Alfred  stipalated  with 
Oothrun,  the  Dane,  that,  in  addition,  light  shot  and 
plough  alms  should  be  re&^ularly  paid  by  the  Danish 
proprietors.  Athelstan,  Edgar,  and  Ethelred  pro- 
vided civil  penalties  for  the  recovery  of  the  disputed 
payments.  The  last  enactment  is  eight  hundred 
years  old.  During  this  period  all  landed  property 
has  been  changing  hands,  subject  to  these  charges : 
1.  Tithes.  2.  Church  shot.  3.  Light  shot.  4.  Plough 
alms.  These  Saxon  institutions  are  the  origin  of 
church  rates. — Soames*  Angh-Saxan  Church,  p.  10. 

Athelstan,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  the  elder,  but 
illegitimate,  crushed  the  Danish  sovereignty  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Brunanburh,  in  Northumbria,  and 
took  the  eastern  counties  which  had  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Danes.  He  took  Exeter  from  the 
Welsh,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Anglo-Saxon 
dominion  over  the  western  extremity  of  England. 
Athelstan' s  reign  was  short.  His  military  glory  was 
great.  His  care  for  the  church  was  manifested  in 
the  enactment  of  his  ecclesiastical  laws. 

**  The  period  from  the  death  of  Alcuin,  a.d.  804, 
to  the  death  of  Athelstan,  a.d.  928  (the  period 
embraces  124  years),  is  dehcient  in  literary  documents. 
Alfred's  friendship  for  Erig^na,  and  the  decisive 
testimony  borne  by  a  subsequent  age  against  transub- 
stantiation,  prove  sufficiently  that  England  still  con- 
tinued completely  free  from  the  main  distinction  of 
modem  Bomanism." — Soamea^  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
p.  166.  The  repetition  of  these  matters  may  assist 
the  memory  in  the  very  important  fact  that  the 
Saxon  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
worship — 1.  Tythes;  2.  Church  Shot;  3.  Light  Shot; 
and  4.  Plough  Alms — ^have  given  origin  to  other 
modes  of  supporting  public  worship,  and  to  similar 
and  other  modes  of  providing  places  in  which  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God  may  be  **  decently  and  in 
order"  performed. 

The  MiBtory  of  Si.  Patrick,  From  ''Chambers'  Book  of 
Day»y — **Homer  has  been  claimed  by  many  countries 
as  the  son  of  their  land.  St.  Patrick  has  an  equal 
honour.  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Wales  claim 
the  saint  as  the  offspring  of  their  land.  His  name, 
Patricius,  shews  that  his  birth  was  Patrician. 

**  He  was  bom,  a.d.  372.  When  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  was  carried  off  by  pirates,  who  sold  him 
into  slavery  in  Lreland.  His  master  employed  him 
as  a  swineherd  on  the  well-known  mountain  of 
Sleamish,  in  the  county  of  Antiim.  Seven  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  this  place  and  emplo^nnent. 
He  learned  the  Lish  language,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of 
the  Lish  people. 

"He  escaped  from  captivity.  He  reached  the 
Continent  in  safety.  Of  course  he  had  many  adven- 
tures. He  was  successively  ordained — 1.  Deacon; 
2.  Priest;  and  3.  Bishop;  and,  with  the  authority 
of  Pope  Celestine,  returned  to  Ireland  to  preach  the 
Qospel  to  its  heathen  inhabitants. 

"  Patrick  and  his  companions  landed  in  Lreland 
on  a  mountain  in  winter.      They  wanted  a  fire  to 
prepare  breakfast.    Patrick  ordered  his  companions 
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to  make  a  pile  of  ice  and  snowballs.  The  command 
was  obeyed.  Patrick  breathed  on  the  wintry  pile. 
It  became  a  pleasant  fire.  Of  course  the  company 
cooked  their  breakfast. 

"The  greatest  of  St.  Patrick's  miracles  is  the 
banishing  from  the  soil  of  Ireland  all  venomous 
reptiles,  and  rendering  it  ever  after  so  hostile  to  the 
serpent  race  that  the  serpents  and  all  their  kind  die 
on  touching  the  green  sod. 

"  Colgan  relates  that  St.  Patrick  performed  this 
miracle  by  beating  a  drum.  But  he  did  beat  the 
drum  BO  zealously  that  he  knocked  a  hole  in  it.  An 
angel  came  to  his  relief  and  mended  the  drum,  which 
was  long  exhibited  as  a  holy  relic. 

"  St.  Patrick  was  baptizing  an  Irish  chieftain,  and 
was  leaning  too  heavily  on  nis  crozier.  The  &teel 
point  of  the  crozier  was  placed  by  accident  on  the 
great  toe  of  the  heathen  chief.  The  blood  flowed. 
*  Struth  fail'  —  stream  of  blood.  The  two  Irish 
words  are  now  pronounced  as  one  word,  *  StniiL' 
'  Struil'  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  place  near  to 
Downpatrick,  and  thus  perpetuates  the  memoir  of 
the  pious  ceremony,  and  of  the  pious  submission  of 
the  Irish  chieftain,  who  believed  that  this  boring  of 
his  great  toe  was  part  of  the  baptismal  service. 

"  The  footsteps  of  St.  Patrick  can  be  traced,  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave  (almost),  by  the  names  of 
places  called  after  him. 

1.  "  Kilpatrick — ^the  cell  or  church  of  Patrick — vl 
Dumbartonshire.  This  was  his  birth-place,  if  hr 
were  bom  in  Scotland. 

2.  **  Dulpatrick,  the  district  or  division  of  Patriot 
in  Lanarkshire,  was  his  residence.  He  visitei 
Crag-Phadrig,  viz.  the  rock  of  Patrick,  near  Inverness. 

3.  '*  He  founded  two  churches :  1,  Kirkpatrick,  &: 
Irongray,  in  Kirkcudbright ;  and  2,  Kirkpatrick,  at 
Fleming,  in  Dumfries ;  and  ultimately  sailed  from 
Port  Patrick,  leaving  behind  him  such  an  odour  of 
sanctity  that,  among  the  most  distinguished  famili^ss 
of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  Patrick  has  been  & 
favourite  name  down  to  the  present  day. 

4.  ''  He  arrived  in  England.  He  preached  in 
Patterdale  (Patrick's  Dale),  in  Westmoreland,  and 
founded  the  church  of  Kirkpatrick,  in  Lhirhan. 
Visiting  Wales  he  walked  over  Sam-badrig  (Patrick  ? 
Causeway),  which  now,  covered  by  the  sea,  form$  » 
dangerous  shoal  in  Carnarvon  Bay.  He  depart'-i 
for  the  continent.  He  sailed  from  Uanbadrig  th* 
Church  of  Patrick),  in  the  island  of  Anglesea. 

5.  "  Undertaking  the  mission  to  convert  the  Iri-L 
he  first  landed  at  Iimis  Patrick  (the  island  of  Patrick 
and  next  at  Holm  Patrick,  on  the  opposite  shore  i 
the  mainland,  in  the  oounly  of  Dublm.  He  sail^: 
northwards.  He  touched  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  sonn- 
time  since  called  also  Innis  Patrick,  where  br 
founded  another  church  of  Kirkpatrick,  near  toti- 
town  of  Peel. 

6.  ''  He  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,   in  :i: 
county  of  Down.     He  converted  and  baptized  !- 
chieftain,  Dichu,  on  his  own  threshing  floor.      1  re- 
name of  the  parish  of  Saul,  derived  from  Sabbnu- 
Patrick  (the  bam  of  Patrick),  perpetuates  the  ereni 
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He  arrived  at  Temple  Patrick,  in  Antrim,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  lofty  mountain  in  Mayo,  ever  since 
called  *  Croagh  Patrick.' 

7.  **  He  founded  an  abbey  in  East  Meatb,  called 
Uomnacb-Padrig,  the  house  of  Patrick,  and  built  a 
church  in  DubHn,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  now  stands. 

8.  '^  In  an  island  of  Lough  Derg,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  there  is  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory ;  in  Leinster 
there  is  St.  Patrick's  Wood ;  at  Cashel,  St.  Patrick's 
Rock.  People,  fond  of  the  curiosities  of  antiquity, 
may  count  by  dozens  St.  Patrick's  wells,  at  which  the 
holy  man  is  said  to  have  quenched  his  thirst. 

9.  '*  He  is  commonly  stated  to  have  died  at  Saul, 
on  the  I7th  of  March,  a.d.  493,  in  the  121st  year  of 
his  age. 

10.  ''  The  birthplace  and  the  burial  place  of  St. 
Patrick  are  disputed.  The  general  eyidence  indicates 
that  he  was  buried  at  Downpatrick;  and  that  the 
remains  of  St.  Columbo  and  St.  Bridget  were  laid 
beside  him. 

11.  "The  shamrock,  or  small  white  clover,  *  the 
trifolium  repent  of  botanists,  is  almost  universally  in 
the  hat  all  over  Ireland  on  St.  Patrick's  day  (March 
17). 

12.  '^  The  popular  notion  is,  that  when  St.  Patrick 
was  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the 
Pagan  Irish,  he  used  this  plant,  which  bears  three 
leaves  upon  one  stem,  as  a  symbol  or  illustration  of 
the  great  mystery." 

The  education  of  St.  Patrick  was  neglected.  He 
never  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  enabled 
hinn  to  write  in  that  language  otherwise  than  in  a 
very  imperfect  style.  He  had  a  talent.  He  did  not 
fold  it  in  a  napkin  and  hide  it. 

Tht  Greek  hiaUcU. — The  word  dialect  may  signify 
the  manner  in  which  any  particular  province  or  dis- 
trict of  a  kingdom  may  speak  the  language  peculiar 
to  that  kingdom  or  country.  No  people  have  attracted 
more  attention  to  this  peculiarity  than  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Greece.  Their  every  dialect  was  a 
perfect  language  in  its  kind.  The  various  districts 
had  each  its  own  peculiar  dialect  amongst  this  wonder- 
ful portion  of  the  human  family.  Every  dialect  had  its 
own  peculiar  rules  and  beauties.  Authors,  whether 
they  wrote  in  prose  or  in  verse,  wrote  in  these  dialects. 
Some  authors  blended  all  the  dialects  together,  writ- 
ing without  any  partiality  to  any  one  particular 
province  or  district  of  their  country.  Homer  displayed 
no  partiality  in  this  matter.  He  has  written  in  all 
the  dialects  of  his  country,  in  addition  to  his  use  of 
^^  poeiicey^  poetic  license,  a  liberty  which  he  did  not 
despise.  Some  authors  have,  in  their  compositions, 
one  dialect  prevailing  above  the  rest. 

The  result  is  a  variety  as  well  as  copiousness  of 
turns  and  expressions,  which  variety  is  so  much 
admired  in  the  Greek  language,  and  cannot  be  met 
with  in  any  other  language. 

Amongst  these  dialects  Atticism,  properly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Athenians,  had  infinitely  tibie  advanta^ 
of  all  the  rest.  Atticism  may  have  been  a  taste  in 
some  manner  natural  to  the  oUmate.    It  reached  no 


farther.  Athens  was  the  only  city  in  Ghreece  where 
only  the  common  people  had  those  nice  and  delicate 
ears  of  which  Tully  speaks :  "  Atticorum  aures  ter^tes 
et  religiosse,"  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  out,  hy  a  phrase 
or  expreseiotif  or  even  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  whether 
the  speaker  were  a  stranger  or  not,  as  in  the  instance 
of  TheophrastuB.  This  peculiarity  of  the  common 
people  of  Athens  made  tneir  orators  so  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  let  the  least  word  fall  from  them  which 
might  offend  an  audience  so  hard  to  please.  On  this 
peculiarity  may  be  understood  the  wonderful  labours 
of  Demosthenes  to  prepare  himself  for  the  arduous 
duties  which  devolved  upon  a  public  speaker  in 
Athens.  The  greatest  proof  of  the  elegance  of  St. 
Paul's  address  may  be  understood  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  Athenians  listened  to  him.  They  interrupted 
him,  not  on  accoimt  of  his  want  of  knowledge  of 
their  language,  or  of  his  pronunciation,  but  on 
account  of  the  doctrine  which  he  introduced  to  their 
notice — ^the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

QuintiUany  bk.  8,  c.  1,  explains  the  matter  .thus: — 
Theophrastus  had  spent  all  his  life  in  Athens.  One 
morning  he  proceeded  to  the  market,  as  usual,  and 
asked  an  old  woman  the  price  of  her  goods.  She,  in 
reply,  addressed  him  thus,  ''  Hospes,"  writes  Quin- 
tilian,  a  Latin  author;  but  the  Greek  author  would 
have  written  **  AXAo<^vAo<r."  Theophrastus  a^ked 
the  old  woman  how  she  had  made  the  discovery 
that  he  was  a  stranger.  Respondet,  writes  Quin- 
tilian,  whose  Book  de  Oratore  should  be  read  carefully, 
"  Quam  quod  nimium  Attice  loqueretur."  She  re- 
plied, '*  Because  how  too  Attically  he  was  speaking." 
The  extreme  elegance  of  his  words  and  oi  his  pro- 
nimciation  convinced  this  wise  old  woman  of  the 
market  that  Theophrastus  was  not  a  native. 

Who  was  Theophrastus  f  He  was  a  native  of  Eresus, 
in  Lesbos.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fuller.  He  came 
to  Athens  in  his  early  youth,  and  studied  under  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  He  rained  the  friendship  of  these 
great  men.  His  original  name  was  Tyrtamus,  which 
the  philosopher  made  him  change  to  Euphrastus,  and 
afterwards  to  Theophrastus,  as  being  more  expressive 
of  his  eloquence.  He  possessed  brilliancy  of  geniuB 
and  elegance  of  language.  After  the  death  of  Socrates, 
the  friends  of  that  philosopher  fled  from  Athens, 
driven  away  by  popular  malevolence.  Yet  Theo- 
phrastus succeeded  Aristotle,  and  was  soon  attended 
Dy  two  thousand  pupils.  He  died,  loaded  with  years 
and  infirmities,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  lament- 
ing the  shortness  of  life,  and  complaining  of  the 
partiality  of  nature  in  granting  longevity  to  the  crow 
and  to  the  stag,  but  not  to  mankind.  He  died, 
B.o.  288. 

The  dialects  of  ancient  Greece  are: — 1.  Attic;  2. 
Doric;  3.  ^olic;  4.  Ionic;  5.  Poetic. — JRoUin's  £el 
Let,,  vol.  i.,  p.  153. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  rhetorician, 
who  agreed  to  teach  nis  pupil  to  plead  causes  on  the 
following  condition: — **  If  you  gain  your  first  cause, 
or  the  first  cause  you  gain,  you  pay  to  me  the  price 
of  my  tuition."  The  tuition  was  competed.  The 
pupil  proceeded  to  the  law  courts.    Me  was  not 
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careful  to  pay  for  his  tuition.    A  lawsuit  was  the 
result. 

The  master  pleaded  his  own  cause  thus: — **  If  I 
obtain  the  victory,  you  must  pay  me  by  the  decision 
of  the  court.  If  you  obtain  the  victory,  you  must 
pay  me  by  our  bargain."  The  unworthy  pupil 
replied,  "  If  I  obtain  the  victory,  I  must  not  pay 
you  by  the  decision  of  the  court.  If  you  obtain  the 
victory,  I  must  not  pay  you  by  our  bargain." 

"  I%e  Caroline  hooks  were  written  by  Alcium,  at 
the  command  of  Oharlemaine.  These  books  con- 
tained an  authentic  declaration  of  Charlemaine's 
opinions  and  policy  upon  the  worship  of  images. 
Lovers  of  sound  religion  must  rank  them  amongst  the 
most  valuable  monuments  which  time  has  spared." 
—Soames^  Ang.  Sax,  Bist,  p.  120-1.— "ifwi/*— The 
Caroline  hooh,  so  named  from  Oardlus,  Charles,  Charle- 
maine,  Carodus  Magnus, 

Chester-le- Street. — The  See  of  lindisfame,  or  Holy 
Island,  was  founded  a.d.  635.  This  place  was 
burned,  and  the  bishop  removed,  a.d.  882,  to  Chester- 
le-Street.  The  Episcopal  See  was  removed  to  Dur- 
ham, or  transferred,  a.d.  995.  These  removals  were 
caused  by  the  plunderino;  attacks  of  the  Danes. 
The  station  of  the  cathedral  and  christian  brethren  on 
the  hill  at  Durham  must  have  given  time  for  arming 
against  the  plundering  and  murderous  attacks  of  the 
Danes.  ^'  During  a  long  period  a  see  was  estab- 
lished at  Hexham,  which  had  under  its  inspection  a 
large  portion  of  the  modem  diocese  of  Durham." — 
Soames*  Ang.  Sax.  Ch.  Mist.,  p.  265. 

I7te  monarch  Flen  reigned  in  Ireland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tonth  century.  The  celebrated 
Cormac  Mac  Guilanan,  kinp^  of  Munstor,  and  bishop 
of  Cashel  (for  both  dignities  were  in  him  united), 
was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  the  king  of  Leinstor, 
who  was  aided  by  the  monarch  Flen.  In  this  con- 
flict Cormac  lost  his  life.  He  built,  on  the  rock  of 
Cashel,  the  cathedral,  whose  beautiful  nuns  are  still 
standing." — Hoht.  King,  Mist,  of  the  Irish  Ch. 

''  And  the  first  Coimcil  in  Ireland  which  decreed 
that  the  ritos  and  ceremonies  of  the  Irish  Church 
should  be  ordered  so  as  to  agree  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  Eome,  was  the  celebrated  and  lamentable, 
but  now  too  much  forgotten,  *  Council  of  Cashel,^  a.d. 
1172."— i2.  Ming. 

The  Irish  Church,  which  was  the  Irish  population, 
was  considered  by  the  pope  as  very  barbarous,  inces- 
tuous, adulterous,  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  This 
character  may  be  true  or  may  be  exaggerated. 

The  probable  truth  of  the  pope's  description  of  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  is 
worthy  of  careful  inquiry.  What  may  be  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  any  people  whose  position  is 
insulated,  and  whose  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  limited?  Their  social  condition  may  be 
without  refinement,  and  their  moral  condition  may  be 
without  the  restraints  which  revealed  religion  fixes 
upon  the  passions  and  appetites  of  those  who  receive 
witii  meexness  the  en^afted  word  which  is  able  to 
save  their  souls.  The  Irish  people  were,  before  St. 
'^■^tiiok's  mission,  heathensi  without  the  refinement 
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of  civilisation.  During  the  invasions  of  the  Boman 
empire  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  Ireland  became  a  hiding  place  from  the 
storm.  The  yotmg  were  sent  to  Ireland  for  their 
education,  l^eir  mends,  and  relatives,  and  learned 
connexions  must  have  accompanied  the  young  men 
who  were  sent  to  Ireland  to  receive  their  education. 
The  natural  result  would  be  in  favour  of  Ireland. 
Civilization,  and  religion,  and  learning  must  have 
flourished  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centoiy  to  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  heroic  resistance 
which  the  Irish  people  made  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Danish  invaders  in  Ireland,  may  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  that  civilization,  at  least,  which  the  refugees 
had,  for  many  generations,  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
amongst  the  Irish  people.  When  -peace  was  estab- 
lished Uuroughout  the  Koman  dominions,  the  refugees 
returned  from  Ireland.  Then  a  relapse,  both  dvil 
and  religious,  may  have  taken  place.  The  barbarism 
of  the  heathen  period  of  the  history  of  Ireland  may 
have  returned  and  taken  the  place  of  the  civilization 
which  the  zeal  of  St.  Patrick  had  endeavoured  to 
plant,  and  which  the  continental  refugees  did  cer- 
tainly enlarge  and  improve  by  their  efforte  to  secure 
an  education  for  their  sons. 

Therefore,  the  probability  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  statement  made  by  thepope,  that  the  Irish  Church, 
at  that  time  the  whole  Irisn  population,  was  veiy 
barbarous,  incestuous,  adulterous,  and  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.  The  pope  was  the  only  EngliahTnan  who 
ever  was  pope,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  entitled  as 
pope  Adrian  lY.  Upon  the  certainty  of  the  relapse 
of  the  Irish  people  into  their  former  heathen  bar- 
barism and  immorality,  the  pope,  Adrian  lY.,  made 
a  grant  to  the  king  of  England,  Henry  II.,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  a.d.  1 1 72. 

The  debased  and  fallen  condition  of  Ireland  at  the 
period  of  the  English  invasion  may  be  the  result  of 
want  of  stimulus  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  conti- 
nental refugees  from  Ireland,  and  by  the  want  of  the 
invasions  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the  Danes,  which  had 
so  powerfully  promoted  in  England  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  in  which  the  people  gloried.  Tne 
Norman  Conquest  was  powerless  to  suppress  the 
freedom  of  opinion  which  the  Saxon  invasion  had 
established.  The  vestry  meetings  were  originated 
by  the  Saxon  kings.  The  parliamentaiy  meetings 
had  the  same  origin.  The  future  of  England  was 
laid  in  a  sure  foundation  by  the  wisdom  of  her  Saion 
conquerors. 


CHAPTER  V. 
From  the  Nohmait  Conquest  to  the  Presekt  Timi. 

The  Norman  Conquest  may  be  considered  as  the 
date  of  the  History  of  England.  Whether  England 
may  have  been  prosperous  before  the  Noiman  Con* 
quest,  and  whether  England  might  have  been  pros> 
perous  without  the  Nozman  Conquest,  may,  perhaps^ 
be  considered  as  qneations  for  the  Yomig  Men's 
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Debating  Society.  The  matter  is  worthy  of  deep 
consideration.  We  must,  after  all,  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  has  been  conmiitted. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  yoimg  student 
an  outline  of  English  History,  which  I  intend  he 
should  regard  as  a  text  to  lead  him  to  enlarged  con- 
siderations. 

I.  The  Norman  kings: — 

1.  WiUiam  /.,  the  Conqueror^  reigned  in  England 
from  A.D.  1066  to  a.d.  1087,  a  period  of  tweniy-one 
years.  He  was  bom  at  Falaise.  He  was  buried  at 
Caen.  William  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlotta,  the  daughter  of  a 
tanner  of  Falaise.  He  was  bom  a.d.  1027.  It  ought 
to  be  added  that,  like  to  aU  the  race  of  his  g^at 
ancestor,  Rolf,  the  Gang-er,  who  conquered  Neustria 
one  himdred  and  fifty  years  before  William  con- 
quered England,  he  (William)  was  eminent  for  his 
appreciation  of  intellect^  teienee,  arty  and  learning,  and 
for  liberality  to  all  men  of  all  nations  by  whom  they 
were  disolayed. 

2.  ^t7/ia«»//.,  king  of  England,  son  of  William  I., 
the  Conqueror.  The  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror was  Robert  of  Normandy.  He  allowed  his 
brother  William  to  acquire  the  dukedom  of  Normandy 
from  him  by  loan,  and  then  joined  the  crusades. 
When  his  father  died,  Robert  was  absent  from  Eng- 
land amongst  the  crusaders,  and  failed  to  obtam 
possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Thus  his 
second  brother,  WiUiam,  succeeded  his  father.  Wil- 
liam n.  reiffned  nearly  thirteen  years.  He  was 
killed  in  the  New  Forest,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
by  accident,  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  a.d.  1100.  It  is 
recorded  that  Sir  Walter  l>nTel  denied  that  he  had 
been  present  during  the  day  in  that  part  of  the  forest 
in  which  William  was  shot  by  an  arrow. 

He  was  called  William  Rufus,  from  the  colour  of 
his  hair,  or  the  redness  of  his  complexion.  He  was 
avaricious  and  unscrupulous.  He  would  have  money. 
He  was  not  just  and  true  in  his  dealings.  The  sees  of 
bishops  were  vacant.  They  were  not  filled  up.  The 
kmff  himself  received  the  revenues  of  those  vacant  sees. 
WiUiamy  during  his  reign,  saw  the  erection  of  many 
parish  churches,  and  of  some  cathedrals,  as  of  Wor- 
cester, Durham,  and  Norwich.  The  feudal  system 
had  made  the  bishoprics  baronies,  and  had  made  the 
biahops  liable  to  furnish  soldiers  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice. Bishoprics  and  livings  were  to  be  bought  for 
money.  This  is  Simony,  so  called  from  the  sin  of 
Simon  Magus,  **  who  thought  that  the  gift  of  God 
might  be  purchased  for  money." — ^^c^viii.  20,  The 
result  was  that  the  bishops  were  soldiers  and  not 
scholars.    The  condition  of  the  church  was  low. 

William  Rufus,  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  appointed  Anselm  to  the 
primacy.  William  was  sicx.  He  recovered.  His 
morals  became  worse.  Anselm  was  forced  to  fly 
from  England.  The  revenues  of  the  primate  were 
seized  by  the  king.  William's  avarice  may  be  seen 
in  his  accepting  from  his  brother  Robert  the  duchies 
of  Normandy  and  Maine  as  pledges  for  the  money 


which  he  lent  to  Robert  to  enable  him  to  engage  in 
the  crusades,  the  first  expedition,  preached  by  Feter 
the  Hermit,  a.d.  1096,  thirty  years  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  a.d.  1066. 
William  the  Conqueror  would  not  yield  any  of  his 

Sower  to  Hildebrand,  Gregory  Vil.  He  refused  to 
0  homage  to  the  pope.  When  William's  words  are 
remembered,  an  expectation  of  opposition  to  papal 
doctrines  are  naturally  expected: — **  Homage  to  t£ee 
I  have  not  chosen,  I  do  not  choose  to  do.  I  owe  it 
not  on  mine  own  account ;  nor  do  I  find  that  it  has 
been  performed  by  those  before  me."  Notwithstand- 
ine;'  unB  determined  expression  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  pope  and  of 
himself,  he  gave  all  vacant  living  to  his  mends  on 
the  Continent.  His  successors  imitated  his  example. 
The  old  Saxon  Church  then  became  corrupted. 
Romish  doctrines,  Romish  rites  and  ceremonies  pre- 
vailed. The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  England 
was  accommodated  to  the  heathenism  of  the  Romish 
edition  of  Christianity,  and  that  light  was  hidden  for 
centuries  which  had  cheered  on  their  way  to  Zion 
**  many  who  had  long^  for  redemption  in  Israel." 

William  the  Conqueror  laid  waste  the  country  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Tees,  and  intended  this  act  of 
cruel  tyranny  as  a  punishment  for  the  revolts  of  his 
new  subjects.  His  love  for  himting  caused  him  to 
turn  out  the  miserable  peasants  from  a  wide  tract  of 
country  in  Hants,  still  called  the  New  Forest.  The 
man  who  killed  a  stag  or  a  hare  was  punished  with 
the  most  relentless  cruelty.  The  funeral  of  William 
was  disturbed  by  a  man  who  declared  that  the  very 
spot  on  which  they  were  standing  had  been  unrigh- 
teously taken  from  his  father  by  William ;  and  he 
summoned  the  departed  king  before  the  tribunal  of 
God  to  answer  for  that  act  of  oppression.  Perhaps 
the  man  forgot  that  a  noble  cathedral  was  erected  by 
William  upon  the  ground  which  William  had  so 
unrighteously  taken.  However,  the  man  must  have 
felt  that  he  was  oppressed,  that  he  had  lost  his 
father's  property,  and  that  William  had  offered  to 
Gk>d  that  wMch  cost  him  nothing. 

Henry  L  fBeauclerkJ  was  bom  at  Selby,  in  York- 
shire, and  was  buried  at  the  abbey  of  Reading.  He 
reigned  thirty-five  years,  from  a.d.  1100  to  a.d.  1135. 
[Reading,  pronounced  Redding,  Co.  Berks].  The 
age  of  chivalry  (shiv-al-ry)  commenced  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  feudal  system.  Henry  I.  was  called 
Beauclerk — good  scholar.  His  father,  William  the 
Conqueror,  could  not  write  his  own  name.  He  made 
his  mark.  There  is  something  apparently  mysterious 
in  the  lives  of  the  Conqueror  and  nis  three  sons.  Sin 
cannot  go  unpunished.  Robert  felt  that  his  brothers 
had  insulted  him  by  throwing  dirty  water  upon  him. 
TTi«  mother,  Matilda,  was  dead.  Robert  expected 
that  satisfaction  would  be  given  to  him  for  the  conduct 
of  his  brothers.  He  was  disappointed.  He  demanded 
to  be  invested  with  the  duchies  of  Noimandy  and 
Maine.  The  Conqueror  replied  to  this  demand, ' '  that 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  strip  till  he  went  to  bed." 
An  imnatural  contest  arose  between  the  father  and 
the  son.    In  one  of  these  engagements  Robert  was 
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about  to  slay  his  own  father.  The  Conqueror  raised 
his  visor.  Robert  beheld  his  father's  face.  Robert 
prayed  that  God  might  forgive  him.  He  had  slain 
nis  own  father's  horse  in  the  contest.  He  caused  his 
father  to  mount  upon  his  own  horse.  The  Con- 
queror's death  was  occasioned  by  a  hurt.  William 
was  riding  upon  hot  ashes.  His  horse  reared.  The 
king  was  thrown  forward  against  the  pummel  of  his 
saddle,  and  received  a  hurt  which  caused  his  death. 
The  church  of  St.  Entienne  contains  the  grave  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  his  queen  Matilda 
(Maud). 

When  Heniy  I.  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
William  (Rufus),  he  rode  to  Westminster,  seized  the 
royal  treasure,  hastened  to  London,  and  was  crowned 
in  London  in  less  than  sixty  hours  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  William.  It  is  recorded  that  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrel  declared  that  he  had  never  been  in  that  part 
of  the  forest  during  that  day,  a.d.  1100.  Take  this 
declaration  of  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  in  connexion  with 
the  prompt  and  indecent  conduct  of  Heniy  when  he 
heara.  oi  his  brother's  death,  and  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable.  Who  murdered  William  ?  Henry.  Qui 
f  adt  per  alium  f  acit  per  se.  Who  does  it  by  another 
does  it  by  himself.  The  spirit  of  murder  and  of 
robbery  in  Henry  became  stronger  as  he  grew  older 

Heniy  I.  married  Matilda  (Maud),  daughter  of 
Malcolm,  kin^  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Edgar  Atheling.  Henry  was  less  oppressive  than 
his  father  and  his  brother  had  been.  He  hoped  to 
conciliate  as  well  by  the  mildness  of  his  government 
as  by  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed  with  a  true 
descendant  of  the  Saxon  line. 

Robert  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  took  posses- 
sion of  Normandy,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  to 
take  possession  of  England.  The  mediation  of 
Anselm  (now  returned  from  Rome)  prevaUed  on 
Robert  to  give  up  his  claims  to  Henry,  and  to  retain 
his  Norman  dukedom,  on  condition  that  if  either 
prince  should  die  childless  the  survivor  must  be  heir 
to  his  dominions. 

Henry's  name  is  foremost  on  the  roll  of  infamy. 
He  invaded  Normandy.  He  gained  a  great  battle 
at  Tenchebrai,  when  Robert  and  many  nobles  were 
made  prisoners,  a.d.  1117.  Robert  was  brought  to 
England.  He  was  confined  in  Cardiff  Castle  (South 
Wales,  Glamorganshire),  on  the  bank  of  the  Taaff. 
His  eyes  were  held  over  a  brazen  basin  made 
red  hot.  The  desired  result  was  obtained.  He 
became  blind.  In  this  miserable  condition  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  some  twenty-eight  years. 
The  victory  of  Tenchebrai  made  Henry  master  of 
Normandy,  yet  he  was  in  trouble.  William,  the  son 
of  Robert,  Hved.  There  was  a  revolt  in  his  favour. 
The  yoimg  prince  was  slain  before  Alost  in  the 
Netherlands.  Henry's  own  son,  William,  his  only 
legitimate  son,  was  lost  in  a  storm  at  sea  as  Henry 
was  crossing  from  Normandy.  The  prince's  ship 
was  wrecked  by  the  misconduct  of  its  drunken  crew. 
The  prince  was  escaping  in  a  boat.  He  heard  the 
voice  of  his  sister  calling  for  help.  She  was  in  the 
wreck.  The  brother  returned  to  save  the  sister.  So 
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many  entered  the  boat  that  the  fate  of  sll  to 
secured.  The  boat  sank.  All  perished.  One  man 
did  cling  to  the  mast  of  the  ship,  and  was  saved  bj 
some  fishermen  on  the  following  day. 

When  the  captain  of  the  ship  learned  the  fate  of 
his  young  master,  the  prince  William,  he  ceased  to 
hold  the  mast,  and  was  drowned,  being  determined 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  young  master. 

Henry  determined  to  secure  the  succession  to  hif 
throne  for  his  eldest  daughter  Matilda.  She  hA 
been  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  After  liis 
death  she  was  married  to  Oeoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou. 
He  was  called  Plantagenet,  from  the  sprig  of  broom 
(genista)  which  he  wore.  This  princess  was  tlie 
grand-daughter  of  Margaret  Atheling.  She  vu. 
Oierefore,  a  true  descendant  of  the  Saxon  kicgi 
The  English  people  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
her  succession. 

At  this  period,  the  early  part  of  the  twditk 
century,  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  commenced 
between  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  £urope.  Ths 
matter  in  dispute  was  finally  settled.  The  bishop 
must  do  homage  to  the  king  for  his  temporal  posstf- 
sions — as  he  would  do  homage  for  the  possession  d 
a  barony.  The  king  resigned  his  daun  to  inTest 
with  the  ring  and  crozier. 

Henry  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  much  in 
Normandy.  The  birth  of  his  daughter's  childiea 
must  have  had  attractions  for  him.  He  died  k 
Normandy.  His  illness  was  occasioned  by  eating 
lampries,  a  kind  of  sea  fish,  a.d.  1135. 

Henry's  reign  was  marked  by  tranquility.  Lean- 
ing was  revived  by  the  exertions  of  Anselm  and  his 
friend  Eadmer,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  who  was  m 
annalist  of  the  period.  A  ereat  part  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  then  only  an  abbey  church,  and  part  « 
Norwich  Cathedral,  are  attributed  to  this  reign. 
Stained  glass  for  the  decoration  of  windovs  u 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  at  this  period. 

/F.  Stephen  was  the  son  of  Ad^la,  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Ad^la  married  ote^heiif 
Count  of  Blois,  and  had  Stephen,  Count  of  Bloifi, » 
tiie  issue  of  her  union.  Stephen,  AdSla's  son,  wa^ 
therefore,  a  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  a  nephew  of 
Henry,  and  a  cousin  of  Henry's  daughter,  the  widov 
of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  and  the  wife  of  QeoSrej, 
Count  of  Anjou.  The  daughter  of  Heniy  ▼« 
destined  never  to  sit  upon  that  throne  which  h^ 
father  had  obtained  by  so  many  crimes.  Heniy  had 
prevailed  upon  Stephen  and  upon  William  of  Corboil, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  take  an  oath  that  ihej 
would  secure  his  throne  to  his  daughter,  the  empi^ 
Maud.  When  Henry  was  dead  both  Stephen  and  th^ 
Archbishop  forgot  their  oaths  and  their  loyalty,  ^^ 
Stephen  prevaued  on  the  Archbishop  to  crown  hia- 

Stephen  conciliated  his  nobles  by  granting  to  them 
privileges  amongst  which  was  the  very  dangerous 
privilege  of  buil£ng  castles.  Twelve  himdred  caiu^ 
are  said  to  have  been  built  during  Stephen's  reign* 
The  empress  Maud  and  Stephen  were  contmoallj  ^^ 
war  during  the  greatest  part  of  Stephen's  i^^' 
The  empress  was  supportecl  by  her  natural  hiothtfi 
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Hobert,  earl  of  Oloucester,  and  bj  Dayid,  her  uacLe^ 
king  of  Scotland.  Dayid  invaded  England.  The 
nor&iem  nobles  were  indignant.  Thurstan,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  their  leader.  They  took  the 
field  and  defeated  David  at  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire, in  a  battle  called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard, 
▲.D.  1138. 

Maud  landed  in  Sussex.  Ad^lais,  the  second  wife 
of  Henry  I.,  received  Maud  in  Arundel  Castle. 
Ad^lais  was  now  the  wife  of  William  de  Albeney,  earl 
of  Sussex.  In  this  war  the  kingdom  was  desolated 
from  one  end  to  another.  At  one  time  Stephen  was 
taken  prisoner  and  treated  by  Maud  with  her  native 
haughtiness.  Maud  caused  herself  to  be  crowned.  She 
prevaUed  on  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen's 
brother,  to  desert  Stephen.  The  haughtiness  of  Maud 
created  amongst  the  nobles  a  revolt  in  Stephen's 
favour.  Maud  fled.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  near  Winchester,  a.d. 
1141.    He  was  exchanged  for  Stephen. 

Maud  felt  the  reverse  of  fortune.  She  was  fre- 
quently in  danger.  Once  she  escaped  from  her 
roes  by  being  shut  up  in  a  oo£Bn.  At  another  time, 
ahe  fled  by  night  ^m  the  Castle  of  Oxford,  attended 
by  four  knights  in  white  dresses,  that  they  might  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  snow  on  the  groimd. 

Some  report  that  the  death  of  Eustace  made  the 
settlement  of  this  dispute  very  easy,  as  he  was  heir 
to  his  father's  throne.  Others  state  that  his  father 
made  peace  with  Maud  before  the  death  of  his  son 
Eustace,  and  that  Eustace,  in  grief,  retired  to  his 
castle  and  hastened  his  death  by  intemperance. 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  reconciled  the 
contending  parties.  Stephen  was  to  be  king  of 
England  duriag  his  life.  After  Stephen's  death, 
Maud's  son  Henry,  by  Geoffrey,  Coimt  of  Anion,  was 
to  inherit  the  crown  of  England.  The  nobles  did 
homage  to  Hennr  as  heir  apparent. 

Wifiiam  of  Uorboil,  arcnbishop  of  Canterbury, 
consented  to  act  as  the  pope's  legate.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  archbishop  and  of  his  church  were  ihus 
yielded  to  Rome. 

Stephen  founded  FumessAbb^,  in  Lancashire,  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  and  the 
Monastery  of  Feversham,  in  Kent.  From  the  con- 
quest, A.D.  1066,  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.d.  1154, 
a  period  of  88  years,  signs  of  reverence  for  the  house 
of  God  and  for  his  worship  may  be  seen  in  certain 
edifices  reared  in  honour  of  the  Deity.  To  Stephen, 
amidst  the  civil  contentions  of  his  reign,  the  devout 
people  mieht  apply  the  words,  **  He  loved  our  nation 
and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue." 

In  no  age  of  the  worla  luis  God  left  himself  with- 
out witness.  Stephen,  and  his  queen  Matilda,  were 
buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Feversham,  in  Kent. 

H.  The  Saxon  line  reetored,  or  the  aceeeaion  of  the  line 
of  the  FlantagenetSy  from  a.d.  1154  to  a.d.  1485,  a 
period  of  SSI  yeare, — ^The  influence  of  the  popes  of 
Rome  was  increased  during  the  government  of  the 
Flantagenets.  The  design  of  making  all  kings, 
princes,  emperors,  and  governors  of  states  subser- 
vient to  the  authority  of  the  popes  of  Rome  was 


forwarded  by  the  Flantagenet  sovereigns.  The  sub- 
mission of  these  rulers  to  papal  authority  must  prove 
how  great  was  the  influence  which  superstition  had 
upon  their  minds.  Our  Lord  declared  that  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  was  given  to  him.  The 
popes  of  Rome,  assuming  to  be  the  representatives 
of  Christ,  assert  that  this  universal  power  is  given  to 
them  by  Christ,  whose  representatives  they  assume  to 
be.  The  tyranny  which  they  have  exercised  over 
princes  in  the  government  of  their  states,  may  serve 
to  prove  that  Christ  never  communicated  to  them  the 
authority  which  they  claim.  The  notion  of  a  privi- 
leged community  in  matters  spiritual  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  as  free  as 
the  air  and  as  the  light.  The  Kedeemer  never  secured 
to  any  portion  of  his  church  the  sole  right  of  dispens- 
ing divine  grace,  and  mercy,  and  salvation.  The 
belief  that  the  popes  of  Rome  have  this  spiritual 
power  communicatea  to  them  has  caused  the  exercise 
of  the  grossest  tyranny  by  the  papal  authority,  and 
the  most  degraded  and  abject  servility  of  the  tem- 
poral governments  which  have  suffered  the  perpetra- 
tion of  these  most  enormous  cruelties  in  their  dominion 
by  the  ecclesiastical  officials  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  Flantagenet  kings  of  England  gave  to  the 
popes  an  authority  in  England  which  enabled  the 
court  of  Rome  to  exerciBe  its  tyranny  over  both  kings 
and  people. 

1.  Henry  11.  f Flantagenet  J  was  bom  in  Anjou.  He 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Frontevault  (Fron-tu-vau), 
a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine 
and  Loire.  This  town  has  the  remains  of  a  magni- 
ficent abbey,  in  which  are  the  tombs  and  the  remains 
of  the  English  monarchs,  Henry  11.,  his  son,  Richard 
CoBur  de  Lion,  together  with  the  tombs  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  queen  and  the  son  of  Richard. 

Henry  II.  reined  thirty-five  years,  from  a.d.  1154 
to  A.D.  1189.  He  possessed  Anjou  in  right  of  his 
father.  His  mother  had  given  up  Normandy  to  him. 
From  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees  the  provinces  of 
France  were  his  in  right  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Louis  vll. ,  king  of  France.  Henry  IT. 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Saxon  kings.  There- 
fore the  English  oeople  loved  him.  He  was  successful 
in  war.  He  endeavoured  to  revive  the  old  Saxon 
customs.  The  marriage  of  one  of  his  younger  sons, 
GeofiPrey,  with  Constance,  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Bretagne,  gave  to  Henry  II.  possession  of  that 
duchy. 

Thesepossessions  proved  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  felt  the  evil.  His  successors  for  many 
generations  felt  the  same  evil.  The  castles  of  the 
nobles  must  fall.  The  grants  made  by  Stephen  were 
recalled.  Henry  disbanded  Stephen's  hired  soldiers. 
He  gave  charters  to  many  towns.  He  endeavoured 
to  lessen  the  power  of  the  clergy.  They  claimed  an 
independence  of  the  civil  courts. 

The  power  of  the  pope  was  now  at  its  height. 
Pope  Alexander  was  met  by  Henry  and  by  the  king  of 
France,  who  held  his  stirrup  as  he  motmted,  and 
then  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald died.    The  king  elected  to  the  vacant  see  of 
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Oanterbuiy  Thomas  a'Beckett,  whom  he  had  pre- 
vioufily  raised  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor. 

Henry  summoned  a  large  Council  at  darendoui 
A  J).  1164.  The  constitutions  of  Clarendon  arranged 
that  the  clergy  were  to  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts. 
No  appeal  to  Eome  was  allowed  without  the  king's 
license.  Beckett  consented  to  these  constitutions,  and 
afterwards  acted  contrary  to  them.  Hence  the  con- 
troversy between  Heniy  and  Beckett.  Heniy,  in  a 
peevish  humour,  exclaimed,  "  Who  will  free  me  from 
the  insults  of  this  priest?"  The  result  of  this  ex- 
pression was  unfortunate.  Four  knights  followed 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  murdered  him  on 
the  veiy  steps  of  the  altar  in  the  northern  transept 
of  his  cathedral.  This  act  involved  Henry  in  great 
difficulty.  The  pope  canonized  Beckett.  A  shrine 
was  built  near  Beckett's  tomb.  Heniy  walked  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  tomb.  He  bared  his 
shoulders,  and  submitted  to  be  scourged  by  the 
monks.  His  reign  was  rendered  unhappy  by  this 
dispute.  Heniy  was  successful  in  his  wars  against 
Louis,  king  of  France.  He  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner at  Akiwick,  in  Northumberland,  a.d.  1174, 
William  the  lion,  king  of  Scotland,  who  did  homage 
to  Henry  for  his  crown. 

Henry  conquered  Ireland.  He  in  reality  took 
possession  of  Lreland.  ''  Her  faithless  sons  betrayed 
ner."  Ireland  was  divided  among  £ve  petty  kings — 
1,  Ulster ;  2,  Munster ;  3,  Leinster ;  and  4,  Connaught: 
1,  north;  2,  south;  3,  east;  and  4,  west.  The  fifth 
was  Meath.  The  most  powerful  took  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland. 

Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  quarrelled  with  the  king^ 
of  Connaught  and  Meath  as  they  were  engaged  in  a 
game  of  dice.  Dermot  sought  the  aid  of  Henry. 
Nicholas  Breakspear,  pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  was  XK)pe,  gave  to  Henry  a 
grant  to  invade  Ireland,  and  to  civilize  its  inhabitants, 
who  were,  as  the  'pope  stated  in  his  grant  to  Henry, 
in  their  morals  a  disgrace  to  human  nature. 

Henry  sent  into  Ireland  about  one  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Fitzgeiuld,  afterwards  duke 
of  Leinster,  and  of  Fitzstephen.  Fitzgerald's  des- 
cendants have  held,  and  do  hold,  their  titles  and 
possessions  to  the  present  day.  The  great  leader,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  arrived  last.  He  and  his  son 
have  their  tomb  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  The 
tomb  of  Bichard  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  is 
the  only  memorial  of  the  great  leader  of  the  invasion 
of  Ireland.  Fitz  is  Wdsh.  So  Fitzgerald,  Fitz- 
stephen, and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  had  Welsh  names, 
ana  must  have  been  Welshmen. 

Queen  Eleanor  discovered  the  faithlessness  of 
Henry.  Fair  Eosamond  at  Woodstock  is  the  title  of 
the  lady  who  was  the  mother  of  Henry's  illegitimate 
children.  His  eldest  son,  Heniy,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  crowned  in  England,  died  before  his 
father.  His  son,  GeofErey,  died  before  him,  leaving 
a  son,  named  Arthur,  bom  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  Bichard  was  appointed  governor  of  Guienne. 
Philip  of  France,  aided  oy  Bichard  and  by  Henry's 
favourite  son,  John,  worsted  Heniy  in  battle.  The 
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king  was  vexed.  His  health  fled.  He  died  aj>. 
1189.  Henry  was  an  able  and  a  great  Idng.  He 
possessed  sweetness  of  manner  and  courage  in  acdon 
He  was  buried  in  the  nunneiy  of  Frontevault,  ia 
Anjou. 

The  militia,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  three 
circuits,  with  three  itinerant  judges,  may  be  considered 
as  the  arrangements  of  Heniy  the  Second.  1,  Queen's 
Bendli;  2,  Common  Pleas;  3,  Exchequer,  were  Lu 
institutions.  The  three  circuits  are  described  as  Iult- 
ingthree  judges  assigned  to  each. 

The  early  English  style  of  architecture  had  its 
commencement  in  this  reign.  The  choir  of  Canter- 
buiy  Cathedral,  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral,  hsrs 
their  dates  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century. 

St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Idnooln,  soon  after  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  nave  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

The  funeral  of  William  the  Conqueror  afifoids 
matter  of  inquiry,  whether  the  feudal  system  mar 
have  fostered  a  spirit  of  lyranny  in  the  king  andiii 
his  barons ;  and  in  what  measure  it  may  have  created 
and  influenced  a  spirit  of  brutality  in  the  parti® 
under  the  barons.  It  may  be  worthy  of  inquiiy  how 
far  apeople  so  governed  were  capable  of  understandisg 
any  system  of  religion  beyond  the  limits  of  a  system 
which  teaches  a  man  to  worship  he  knows  not  wLai 

II.  Riehard  L  (Cawr  de  Lim)  was  bom  at  Ozfori 
He  was  buried  at  Frontevault.  He  reigned  ten  jeaze. 
The  sight  of  his  father's  corpse  made  a  veiy  deep 
impression  upon  Bichard.  He  dismissed  the  adriflers 
of  his  imdutiful  conduct.  He  reigned  from  aj>.  1 189 
to  A.D.  1199. 

Bichard  has  made  himself  celebrated  by  his  wonder- 
ful exploits  in  the  third  crusade.  He  took  his  pait 
in  this  crusade,  a.d.  1190,  in  company  with  Pfilip 
Augustus,  king  of  France.  The  characters  of  these 
princes  may  be  viewed  in  contrast.  The  honoiir  and 
generosity  of  Bichard  may  be  contrasted  wi&  the 
perfldy  and  selfishness  of  Philip  Augustus. 

The  Turkish  rider  learned  to  ask  his  horse,  when 
the  horse  started,  ''Dost  thou  see  king  Bichard  in  the 
bush  V  Saladin,  whom  he  had  frequently  defeated, 
honoured  Bichaid  by  the  tribute  of  his  admiradoiL 
Were  his  victories  ultimately  fruitless?  Perhaps  th^ 
were.  Are  the  influences  of  his  victories  and  of  his 
character  upon  the  successive  generations  of  his 
countrymen  fruitless  ?    Who  dare  say — '  *  yes  ?" 

Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  whom  Bidiard  had 
offended,  seized  Bichard  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  put  >iitn  in  the  Castle  of  Tiemsteigen,  w  » 
prisoner.  KchardhadbeeneiLipwreckedatAcquileii, 
in  Italy.  He  disguised  himself  as  a  pilgrim  and  was 
endeavouring  to  reach  England  by  way  of  Germany. 
He  was  approaching  Vienna  when  his  real  character 
was  discovered.  This  discovery  led  to  his  imprison- 
ment. 

Blondel,  a  minstrel,  had  been  in  Bichard's  semce. 
He  felt  the  romance  of  the  disappearance  of  his 
master.  He  wandered  through  Germany,  singing 
under  every  castle  the  favourite  song  of  hia  mi^ 
loved  master.  His  perseverance  was  rewarded.  Bj 
came  to  the  Castle  of  Tiemsteigen.    He  sang  the  fix«t 
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Terse  of  Eichard's  favourite  song.  The  second  Terse 
was  sung  by  the  well  known  voice  of  his  master. 
Blondel  had  made  the  discoveiy.  Bichard  knew  it ; 
hope  animated  the  master  and  the  servant.  The 
prisoner  had  new  light  in  his  dwelling.  The  minstrel 
hastened  to  England  to  communicate  ids  providential 
discovery.  Iti<3iard  was  ransomed  by  his  subjects  at 
the  price  of  one  himdred  thousand  marks.  A  mark 
is  equal  to  Ids  4d,  that  is,  to  }  of  £1.  Therefore  the 
sum  paid  for  Eichard's  ransom  is  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  that  is,  it 
equals  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- six 
pounds  sterling.  In  figures,  }  of  £100,000=£66,666 
=100,000  marks.     Bichard  was  released  a.d.  1194. 

Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  had  been  favour- 
ing the  design  of  Bichard's  contemptible  brother  John 
to  usurp  the  kingdom.  Philip  informed  John  that 
Bichard  was  returning.  Philip  advised  John  to  take 
care  of  himself,  **  for  the  devil  had  broken  loose." 

Bichard,  in  Ihe  f  ollowinfi;  years  of  his  reign,  gained 
many  victories  over  his  old  enemy,  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France.  Bichard  was  shot  by  an  arrow,  in 
one  of  his  wars,  before  the  Castle  of  Chaluz  ^Shaluz). 
The  archer  who  shot  Bichard  was  brought  betore  him. 
The  dying  king  asked  him  what  injury  he  had  done 
to  him  that  he  should  take  away  his  life  ?  The  archer 
replied,  '*  My  father  and  my  brothers  have  been  slain 
by  your  hand.  My  death  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  when 
I  Imow  that  I  have  relieved  the  world  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  one  who  has  caused  so  much  bloodshed." 
Biduurd  ordered  that  the  man's  life  should  be  spared. 
The  unskilful  treatment  of  Bichard's  woimd  caused 
his  death,  a.i>.  1199.  He  made  a  will  in  favour  of 
his  brother  John  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew 
Arthur,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  the  son  of 
John's  elder  brother  GeofFrev. 

m.  John  fLaeklandJ  was  bom  at  Woodstock,  was 
buried  at  Worcester,  and  reigned  seventeen  years, 
from  A.D.  1199  to  a.i>.  1216.  Arthur  was  supported 
by  Philip  Au^pistus.  The  French  king  fculed  to 
support  flie  pnnce  successfully.  Arthur  was  taken 
prisoner.  John  is  believed  to  have  stabbed  his 
nephew,  and  thus  by  his  own  hand  to  have  caused 
his  deaUi.  Philip  availed  himself  of  the  odium  which 
John  had  brought  upon  himseif  by  this  brutal  outrage. 
He  compelled  John  to  abandon  Normandy,  which  was 
again  united  to  the  French  Crown. 

The  pope,  Innocentm.,  appointed  Stephen  Langton 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbuir.  John  opposed  the 
appointment  violently  and,  of  course,  imprudently. 
Tne  pope  laid  John's  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
and  ordered  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  to  take 
possession  of  England.  Philip  prepared  an  armament 
to  execute  the  pope's  command.  Cardinal  Pandulph 
was  sent  over  to  support  Philip,  but  had  received 
secret  instructions  to  receive  Johir  s  submission.  This 
miserable  spectacle  of  humanity,  this  murderer  of  his 
nephew,  and  cowardly  robber  (in  design)  of  his 
brother,  tiiis  king  of  Hngland,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  at  Dover,  laid  his  crown  at  the 
feet  of  Pandul^.  The  Cardinal  kept  the  crown 
during  five  days.    John's  tribute  money  was  teodden 


under  the  feet  of  the  haughty  legate.  Peace  was 
made  between  the  popeand  John.  FhUip  was  ordered 
not  to  invade  England.  The  French  lang  made  the 
attempt.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  ^fflish  and 
almost  wholly  destroyed.  John  had  dechured  himself 
a  vassal  of  the  pope.  He  was  the  vassal  or  bond- 
servant of  his  holiness.  The  pope  must  serve  John. 
Philip  was  in  disgrace,  in  the  pope's  mind,  on  acooimt 
of  his  disobedience.  The  pope  aided  John  in  his 
contest  with  his  barons.  John  was  rapacious  and 
perfidious.  The  barons  were  determined  to  bring 
John  to  some  conditions  of  honour  and  honesty.  The 
pope's  own  appointment,  Stephen  Langton,  aided 
the  barons,  and  the  pope  supported  John  in  this 
important  strife  for  freedom  on  the  side  of  the 
barons,  for  slavery  on  the  side  of  John.  Stephen 
Lang^n  was  suspended  by  the  pope.  He  was 
restored  in  the  following  reign,  that  of  John's  son. 
John  met  his  barons  at  Bunnemede,  between  Staines 
and  Windsor.  The  Magna  Charta,  the  great  charter 
of  English  freedom,  was  sealed  at  Bunnemede,  a.d. 
1215.     The  principal  articles  were : — 

1 .  That  no  tax  snould  be  levied  without  the  consent 
of  the  national  council.  The  exceptions  were : — 1. 
For  the  ransom  of  the  king  if  taken  prisoner.  2. 
For  the  knighthood  of  his  eldest  son.  3.  For  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter. 

2.  No  freeman  must  simer  but  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers. 

3.  Tne  abuses  of  the  feudal  law  in  the  wardship 
and  marriage  of  heirs  under  age  were  to  be  remedied. 
The  Boyal  Foresters  were  to  discontinue  their  extor- 
tions. 

John  endeavoured  to  recover  what  he  thought  he 
had  lost  by  this  charter.  He  retired  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  hired  an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
He  committed  such  ravages  by  means  of  his  army 
that  the  barons  invited  prince  Louis  of  France  to 
come  to  their  assistance.  This  prince  was  married  to 
John's  niece,  Blanche  of  Castue.  The  barons  did 
homage  to  Louis  as  to  tiieir  sovereign,  at  London. 
Louis  was  arrogant.  He  was  fond  of  his  own 
countrymen.  The  barons  disliked  him.  John  was 
on  the  way  of  recovery  of  their  favour.  In  the  WoBh, 
the  marshes  in  Lincolnshire,  a  flood  destroyed  John's 
treasure  and  a  great  part  of  his  army.  Some  report 
that  he  did  eat  too  many  peaches,  and  that  he  did 
drink  loo  much  fresh  ale.  Others  merely  state  that 
he  had  fever  arising  from  trouble  caused  by  his  losses 
in  the  Wiash.    However,  he  died  at  Newark,  a.d.  1216. 

Thus  died  John.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
memoiy  laden  by  his  own  sins.  No  generation  has 
blessed  him.  His  memoiy  lives  in  the  contempt  of 
every  succeeding  generation.  No  prince  who  ever 
sat  on  a  throne  dare  compete  with  John  in  weakness 
and  in  wickedness. 

In  ithis  reign  the  Fourth  Crusaders,  on  their  way 
to  the  Holy  Land,  took  Constantinople  and  established 
a  Latin  Il^asty  of  the  Oreek  Empire  in  the  families 
of  Flanders  and  Courtenay.  This  Latin  D3ma6ty 
existed  for  more  than  fifty  years — iroiOL  a.d.  1204  to 
Aj>.  1261,  fifty-seven  yean. 
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A  crosade  (bo  called)  was  sanctioned  against  the 
Albi^nses  in  the  south  of  France  on  account  of  their 
religious  opini  ons .  They  bore  their  testimony  against 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  that  Church's 
doctrine  and  practice. 

The  foundation  of  English  liberty  may  be  dated  in 
the  reifi^  of  John.  The  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  England  may  be  considered  as  haying  their  birth 
at  Runnemede,  a.d.  1215.  The  Saxon  institutions  at 
length  triumphed.  The  progress  of  liberty  may  have 
been  slow,  but  its  triumph  is  sure. 

IV.  Smry  IIL  (of  Winchester  J  was  bom  at  Win- 
chester, was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
reigned  56  years — ^from  a.d.  1216  to  a.d.  1272.  He 
was  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  He 
may  have  been  bom  a.d.  1207.  He  was  sixty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  his  guardian.  The  earl's  wisdom  restored 
loyalty.  The  prince  of  France  was  forced  to  leave 
England. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  died.  Henry,  weak,  fickle, 
haughty  and  rapacious,  was  ^vemed  by  favourites, 
who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  everchanging  fancies 
of  the  king.  Henry  swore  to  observe  the  charter. 
During  his  long  reign  he  sought  to  be  free  from  its 
restraints. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  whom  he  made  High  Justiciary 
and  Earl  of  Kent,  was  his  first  favourite.  The  nobles 
were  offended.  Peter  de  Roches,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, undermined  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Swarms  of 
Gascoins  and  Poitivins  were  brought  over  by  the 
bishop.  Hubert  twice  took  sanctuary.  Peter  was 
disgraced  and  sent  abroad. 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  the  queen,  had  relatives. 
The  king  must  make  these  his  favourites,  and  must 
enrich  them  by  the  plunder  of  his  subjects.  The 
barons  were  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  king, 
and  were  further  disgusted  by  seeing  that  the  king 
suffered  the  pope  to  dispose  of  the  uvings  in  Eng- 
land to  foreigners.  The  pope  offered  the  crown  of 
Sicily  to  Henry's  second  son.  The  result  was  the 
sending  of  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  pope  from 
England.  During  the  reign  of  Heniy  Hi.  the  pope 
received  from  England  sums  of  money  which  woidd 
fully  equal  the  united  incomes  of  any  three  or  four 
German  princes.  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the 
French  king,  accepted  this  offer  of  the  crown  of 
Naples.  He  proceeded  to  Naples  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  throne.  Henry's 
second  son  did  not  accept  the  pope's  offer. 

Simon  de  Montf  ord,  earl  of  Leicester,  espoused  the 
cause  of  liberty.  A  civil  war  arose.  The  earl  took 
the  king  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  a.d.  1264, 
and  detained  the  king  and  his  son.  Prince  Edward. 
Twenty-four  barons,  Leicester  being  their  chief, 
governed  the  kingdom.  Robbers  everywhere  com- 
mitted the  greatest  depredations.  In  this  reign  the 
Jews  suffered  in  England  and  in  aU  Europe.  The 
cruelties  practised  upon  the  Jews  were  perpetrated 
under  the  name  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Amidst  this  political  and  ecclesiastical  confusion 
was  formed  the  strength,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
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strength,  of  England.  Robert  Grosteste,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  a.d.  1234-1253,  protested  against  the  rapa- 
city of  the  pope. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  forced  to  assemble  a  par- 
liament to  support  him  in  his  violent  course.  In  this 
parliament  the  Commons  were  for  the  first  time 
represented.  Knights  of  the  shire  at  first,  afterwards 
(a.d.  1265)  towns  were  represented  by  burgessee ;  and 
these  representatives  of  towns  were  added,  with  the 
knights  of  the  shire,  to  the  nobles  and  prelates,  who 
formed  the  original  legislators  of  Englaiid. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  and  GKlbert  de  Clare,  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  disagreed  and  separated.  Gloucester 
aided  the  escape  of  Prince  Edward.  The  prince  was 
suffered  to  ride  out,  surrounded  by  guards  and 
soldiers.  He  challenged  his  attendants  to  have  races 
with  each  other.  They  delighted  in  the  exercise. 
Their  horses  were  tired.  The  prince  sparred  his 
horse.  He  escaped.  The  tired  horses  could  nc^ 
overtake  his  untired  racer. 

Edward  assembled  an  army.  He  marched  against 
the  barons.  Leicester  was,  together  with  his  aimj, 
in  a  confined  space  of  ground.  The  prince  came 
upon  him  suddenly.  Leicester  saw  that  his  cause  was 
lost.  He  was  unable  to  make  any  movement  which 
mi^ht  give  to  him  any  advantage  in  the  battle. 
Leicester  put  the  a^ed  ^Bg  in  the  &ont  of  the  battle, 
that  he  might  be  slain.  The  king  saved  himself  by 
crying  out  to  the  soldier  who  was  about  to  cut  him 
down,  '*I  am  Henry  of  "Winchester,  your  king.'- 
Leicester  and  the  barons  were  defeated.  Leicester 
lost  his  life.  This  was  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a.d. 
1265.  The  prince  re-established  his  father's  govern- 
ment, and  Joined  in  the  seventh  crusade  with  Louis, 
called  St.  Louis,  the  king  of  France.  Louis  died  of 
epidemic  fever  before  Tunis,  near  to  Algeria,  in  the 
BeyaJik  of  Tunis,  on  the  north  coast  of  Afriea,  a.d. 
1270.  In  a  former  crusade,  the  sixth,  Louis  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  a.b.  1250. 

The  reign  of  Henry  m.  is  the  longest  in  ^English 
history,  except  the  reign  of  George  HI.  Henry 
reigned  fifty-six  years.     George  reigned  sixty  years. 

Edward  mourned  when  he  heard  of  his  father's 
death.  He  had  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son  John. 
He  was  asked  why  he  mourned  for  his  father  more 
than  for  his  son.  He  replied,  *'  God  may  give  to  me 
many  children.     I  can  have  but  one  father." 

Henry  m.  died  a.d.  1272.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Y.  Edward  L  (LongehankeJ^  the  English  Justinian. — 
Edward  I.  was  bom  at  Westminster;  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  reigned  thirty-five 
years,  from  a.d.  1272  to  a.d.  1307.  Edward  was 
sumamed  Longshanks,  from  his  remarkable  length 
of  limb.  Bi  Palestine  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  valour  against  the  infidels.  An  assassin  (ash- 
ash-eim — ^hemp,  i,e.  he  derives  his  name  from  the 
hemp  which  hangs  him)  was  hired  to  kill  him. 
The  hireling  woimded  the  king,  who  succeeded  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  miserable  vocation  of  his 
cowardly  assailant.  The  assassin  perished.  The 
king  was  sad.     The  dagger  was  poisoned.     Wbo  in- 
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terf ered  to  saye  the  king  ?  His  queen,  who  aooom- 
panied  him  in  his  eccentric  ramblings.  She  tucked 
thepoieoned  wound, 

"  O  !  woman,  in  onr  hoan  of  «ase, 
Inoonstant,  coy,  and  hard  to  pleaie ; 
When  pain  and  angnish  wrin^  the  brow, 
A  miniatexing  angel  thon." — Walter  SeoU, 

He  returned  to  England.  His  suhjects  welcomed 
him.  His  wisdom,  seen  in  his  laws,  raised  his 
character  in  the  estimation  of  his  subjects.  He  was 
named  the  English  Justinian,  because  he  resembled 
the  celebrated  emperor  Justinian  in  the  fact,  that  he 
so  arranged  the  civil  law  as  to  enable  him  to  publish 
it  in  the  manner  of  The  PandecU  of  Justinian. 

Edward  destroyed  The  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  These 
statutes  enacted  that  the  property  of  the  dying 
person  was  made  over  to  the  church,  and  thus  was 
lost  to  the  country  (mors— death.  Manus — ^hand. 
Mortmain — in  the  hands  of  death,  or  in  dead  hands — 
in  mortuis  manibus).  The  monks  had  succeeded  too 
well  in  their  practice  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
dying.  Edward  felt  that  the  public  revenue  must 
become  insufficient  for  the  defences  of  the  coimtry  if 
the  monkish  practices  were  suffered  to  continue.  The 
monkish  property  was  exempt  from  taxation.  This 
caused  the  increasing  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the 
country.  Creditors  were  defrauded  under  the  shadow 
of  obedience  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  Edward  I. 
was  the  founder  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
England.  Edwiird  punished  all  offenders.  His  own 
son  was  made  to  feel  that  his  father  was  no  respecter 
of  persons.  Prince  Edward  was  influenced  by 
Qaveston,  his  favourite,  to  insult  the  bishop  of  Litch- 
field. The  kiuK  ordered  that  the  prince  must  be  sent 
to  prison.  ''  iSie  prince  must  amninister  the  laws. 
Then  let  him  learn  to  respect  them." 

His  inquiries  into  abuses  exposed  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  his  nobles.  Earl  Warenne  was  questioned 
as  to  his  riffht  to  his  estate.  The  earl  unsheathed  a 
rusty  swor{  and  exclaimed,  ''This  is  the  title  by 
which  my  ancestors  obtained  their  property,  and  by 
this  I  am  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last." 

I.  Edward  conquered  Wales.  Prince  Llewellyn 
withdrew  his  allegiance.  Edward  invaded  Wales. 
The  first  invasion  was  boldly  resisted.  But  Llewellyn 
was  afterwards  defeated  and  slain.  His  brother 
David  was  taken  and  executed  with  great  barbarity, 
A.D.  1282. 

Edward  built  castles  at  Conway,  Carnarvon,  and 
elsewhere  in  Wales.  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  Welsh  to  the  loss  of  their  independence.  He 
promised  to  give  to  them  a  prince  bom  in  Wales,  who 
could  not  speak  one  word  of  English.  He  brought 
his  wife  to  her  chamber  in  Carnarvon  Castle.  The 
fate  of  the  son  was  too  gloomily  foreshadowed  in  the 
darkness  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  bom.  The 
Welsh  chiefs  met  the  king  at  Carnarvon  Castle.  The 
king  presented  to  them  his  infant  son.  He  had  been 
bom  in  Wales.  He  could  not  speak  one  word  of 
English.  From  that  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
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of  England  has  had  the  hereditary  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  him  soon  after  his  birth. 

2.  Edward  proceeded  to  Scotland.  The  heiress  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland  was  the  Maid  of  Norway. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  king  of  Norway,  and  had 
been  betroth^  to  prince  Edward.  She  died  on  her 
way  to  England.  How  far  her  death  may  have  led 
to  successive  evils  may  be  a  question  worthy  of 
very  serious  consideration.  The  first  apparent  evil 
was,  that  twelve  competitors  claimed  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  Edward  was  acknowledged  as  umpire  in 
the  dispute.  Bobert  Bruce  and  John  Balliol  were 
the  principal  claimants.  Edward  awarded  the  crown 
to  Balliol,  and  treated  him  as  a  subject.  Balliol  re- 
volted. Edward  defeated  him  at  Dunbar,  a.d.  1296, 
and  forced  him  to  resign  his  crown.  On  that  occa- 
sion Edward  brought  away  from  Scotland  the  famous 
stone  on  which  the  Scotch  kings  were  always  crowned. 
Edward  destroyed  the  records  of  the  langdom  of 
Scotland.  The  Scotch  regarded  this  stone  as  a  pledge 
of  empire.  The  history  of  this  stone  is  romantic. 
It  was  the  pillow  of  Jacob :  Gen,  xxviii.  There  is  a 
f ooUsh  tradition  that  the  stone  set  up  by  Jacob  was 
afterwards  brought  to  Jerusalem.  From  Jerusalem, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  was  brought  to  Spain. 
From  Spain  it  was  brought  to  Lreland.  From  Lre- 
land  it  was  brought  to  Scotland.  On  this  stone  the 
kings  of  Scotland  sat  to  be  crowned.  Concerning 
this  stone  the  following  words  were  written: — '*  Ni 
fallat  fatum,  Scoti,  quocunque  locatum  invenient 
lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem."  These  words  may 
be  written  thus: — 

"  Ni  fallat  fatnm,  Sooti  qnoeanqn«  looatam 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentor  ibidem." 

Unless  fate  deceive,  wherever  the  Soots  shall  find 
the  stone  placed,  in  that  same  place  they  are  held  to 
reign. 

Edward  I.  caused  the  stone  to  be  brought  to  West- 
minster; and  thus  this  stone,  called  Jacob's  pillow 
and  Jacob's  pillar,  is  placed  under  the  chair  on  which 
the  British  king  or  queen  may  sit  to  be  crowned. 
Edward's  sword  has  been  preserved,  and  rests  on  his 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sir  William  Wallace  was  made  regent  of  the  Scotch. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  a.d.  1290. 
He  was  executed  with  the  same  cruelty  which  had 
been  practised  upon  David,  the  Welshprince.  He 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  His  head  and 
quarters  were  exposed  in  the  chief  cities  in  England. 

Bruce  and  Cumm  vowed  revenge.  Cumin  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  to  Edward.  Bruce  killed  Cumin  at 
Dumfries,  in  a  monastery.  Bruce  was  crowned,  at 
Scone,  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  reduced  to  great 
extremities.  His  own  countrymen  hunted  him.  Ed- 
ward was  relentless.  He  treated  the  Scotch  with 
the  most  relentless  cruelty.  Over  the  battlements  of 
different  castles  he  hung  Bruce's  sisters  and  the 
countess  of  Buchan  in  iron  cages.    What  a  death  ? 

Bruce  was  resolute.  Edwurd  swore  that  he  would 
go  into  Scotland,  and  would  never  return  till  he  had 
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subdued  it.  Part  of  his  word  he  did  keep.  He 
never  did  return.  He  was  seized  by  sickness  at 
Carlisle.     He  died  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  a.d.  1307. 

Edward  loved  Eleanor,  his  wife.  8he  died  at  Lin- 
coln.' She  was  carried  to  Westminster,  where  she 
was  interred.  At  eveiy  resting  place  on  the  journey 
a  cross  was  erected  by  Edward's  order.  The  last  was 
Charing  Cross.  The  next  resting  place  was  West- 
minster. These  crosses  are  memorials  of  Edward's 
afPection  for  his  queen.  They  are  also  a  proof  of 
the  skill  of  the  architects  of  the  period,  the  Free- 
masons. This  incorporated  body  of  men  had  been 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  employed  on 
almost  all  the  cathedrals  and  churches  in  Europe. 
Exeter,  York,  Ely,  Bristol,  Litchfield  CathedraU  owe 
something  to  liiis  and  the  following  rei^.  The  early 
English  style  now  yielded  to  the  style  termed  the 
Decorated,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Bichard  U., 
when  it  gave  way  to  the  style  called  the  Perpendi- 
cular. 

Edward  continually  extorted  money  from  the  clergy 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  wars. 

Peckham  and  Winchelsea,  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury during  Edward's  reign,  made  efPorts  to  improve 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people.  Archbishop 
Peckham  held  a  synod  (assembly)  at  Lambeth,  a.d. 
1281.  This  synod,  or  church  assembly,  enjoined 
more  frequent  preaching  to  the  people  in  plain  and 
unlearned  language.  The  priests  of  the  parishes 
were  directed  to  instruct  their  flock — at  least  four 
times  in  every  year,  or  more  frequently,  if  need  be, 
in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

1.  The  Fourteen  Articles  of  Faith. 

2.  The  Ten  Commandments. 

3.  The  Two  Evangelical  Precepts  of  Love. 

4.  The  Seven  Works  of  Mercy. 
6.  The  Seven  Principal  Virtues. 

6.  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

7.  The  Seven  Sacraments. 

8.  The  Synod  explained  their  views  of  the  right 
method  of  explaining  these  subjects  to  the  people. 

Archbishop  Winchelsea  endeavoured  to  resist  the 
evil  increasing  in  the  church,  the  evil  of  pluralities, 
that  one  man  should  hold  more  benefices  than  one. 

YI.  Fsdward  IL  was  horn  at  Carnarvon  CastUy  was 
buried  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  reigned  twenty 
years,  from  a.d.  1307  to  a.d.  1327.  He  wblb 
similar  in  character  to  his  grandfather,  Henry  ILE. 
Edward  IT.  had  favourites.  His  first  favourite  was 
Piers  de  Gaveston.  Edward  was  married  to  Isabel 
of  Valois,  sister  to  or  sister  of  the  French  king. 
Gtiveston  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Edward 
recalled  him.  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  seized  him, 
and  beheaded  him  on  a  hill  near  to  Warwick,  called 
Gaverside.  Edward  was  called  to  the  relief  of 
Stirling,  and  was  defeated  by  Hobert  Bruce,  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  a.d.  1314. 

Insurrections  in  Ireland  and  Wales  disturbed  the 
reign  of  Edward.  Hu^h  Despenser  was  his  favour- 
ite. His  father  also  neld  a  place  in  the  king's 
regards.  Bapadty.  and  pride  rendered  both  uie 
fauier  and  the  son  odious  to  the  barons.  The  cousin 
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of  Edward,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  forced  them  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  Edward  recalled  them.  A  new 
revolt  arose.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  taken 
prisoner  and  beheaded  at  Pontefract  The  fate  of 
many  of  the  noblest  barons  in  England  at  this  time 
was  similar  to  the  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Lancajster. 

Queen  Isabella  was  displeased  by  the  favour  which 
her  husband  shewed  towards  the  Despenseza.  She 
retired  to  her  brother's  court  at  Paris.  IU>ger 
Mortimer,  a  nobleman  who  hated  the  Despensers, 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Isabella  at  Paris. 

Isabella  arranged  a  marriage  between  her  son 
and  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hainault, 
who  supplied  her  with  an  army.  She  landed  in 
Suffolk,  was  loined  by  great  numbers  of  the  nobles. 
The  king  flea  into  Wales,  and  the  elder  Deepens^ 
was  taken  and  beheaded  at  the  age  of  ninety.  The 
younger  Despenser  was  afterwards  hanged.  Edward 
was  discoverod  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  forced 
to  resign  his  crown  to  his  son,  then  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  queen  and  Mortimer  were  appointed 
regents  during  the  prince's  minority,  a.d.  1326. 

Edward  had  been  continually  applying  to  the  pope 
for  assistance  against  his  barons.  At  this  time  the 
popes  had  retired  to  Avignon  [Avinon — ^Aveniol,  in 
France,  department  Vauduse,  on  the  left  banK  of 
the  Bhone.  Philip  the  fair,  king  of  France,  had 
been  engaged  in  aviolent  contest.  When  Benedict  XL 
died,  Philip  obtained  the  election  of  a  French  prelate, 
Clement  V.,  who  removed  his  oourt  to  Avignon,  where 
the  popes  continued  to  reside  for  more  man  sev^ent^ 
years.  The  order  of  EInights  Templars  was  dissolved 
in  this  reign.  This  was  an  order  of  soldier  monks 
instituted  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders.  Its  own 
superior  governed  the  body.  Its  wealth  was  veiy 
great.  It  was  dangerous  to  the  kingdoms  in  whidi 
it  existed.  All  these  kingdoms  united  to  suppreei 
the  order  of  Knights  Templars. 

Vn.  Edward  IIL  (of  WindiorJ  was  bom  at 
Windsor,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
reigned  fifty  years,  from  a.d.  1327  to  a.d.  1377. 

The  deposed  king  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  He  was  then  removed  to  Berkeley 
Castle,  and  was  given  up  to  the  safe  keeping  of  two 
ruffians,  Gumey  and  Multhravers.  Shrieks  were 
heard  from  the  ccistle  at  midnight.  The  unhappy 
king  was  killed  by  these  niffians,  who  passed  into  his 
body  a  red  hot  iron  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  no 
outward  mark  of  violence.  Of  course  these  ruffians 
were  obeyingUie  orders  of  Isabella  and  of  Mortimer. 

Edward  fli.  had  reached  his  eie;hteenth  year. 
Mortimer,  created  Earl  of  March,  had  procured  the 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  or  of  the 
late  king.  Edward  took  Mortimer  by  surprise  in  the 
Castle  of  Nottingham,  by  a  secret  passage  called 
Mortimer's  hole.  The  queen  cried  to  her  son,  •*  Fair 
son,  spare  the  gentle  Mortimer."  Edward  seized 
him  and  hanged  him  in  London.  Edward  confined 
Isabella  to  one  of  her  manors.  In  this  residence  she 
lived  many  years.  Edward  paid  but  little  attention 
to  her.  He,  for  form's  sake,  called  on  her  once  a 
year. 
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Edward  marched  at  the  head  of  his  armv  into 
Scotland.  He  conquered  David  Bruce  at  Sfalidon 
Hill,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  a.i>.  1333. 

Edward  daimed  France  in  right  of  his  mother. 
The  Salic  law  opposed  his  claim.  The  Salic  law 
would  not  allow  a  female  to  reign.  Therefore, 
Edward  had  no  right  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  so  named 
from  the  colour  of  his  armour,  obtained  yictories  in 
France,  from  which  there  was  no  result  except  the 
fame  attending  the  actions  of  the  king  and  of  his 
son.  The  English  people  may  have  been  instructed  by 
these  wars  in  the  love  of  country  and  in  faith  in  self. 

1.  A  French  fleet  collected  at  Sluys  to  oppose  the 
landinfi^  of  Edward,  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
English,  who  suffered  little  in  the  engagement. 
▲J>.  1330. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Gressy,  fought  with  Philip  of 
Yalois,  king  of  France,  a.d.  1346,  was  remarkable 
for  the  great  disproportion  in  the  numbers  of  the 
contending  armies.  The  French  army  numbered 
120,000  men ;  the  English  30,000.  Edward  watched 
the  battle  from  a  nei^bouring  hill.  He  wished  his 
son  to  gain  the  Tictory,  ''t&t  he  might  win  his 
spurs,"  uie  gilt  spurs,  the  order  of  knighthood.  The 
French  lost  30,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  Enghdi 
was  small.  The  king  of  Bohemia  fell  in  this  batde. 
Three  ostrich  plumes  formed  his  crest  The  motto 
was,  '<Ioh  Dien,"  I  ser^e.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
adopted  the  crest  and  the  motto.  His  successors 
have  retained  both  the  crest  and  the  motto.  The 
English  archers  have  obtained  great  praise  for  their 
skill.  They  were  the  first  in  Europe  on  the  roll  of 
fame  for  their  skill  in  archexy. 

3.  David  Bruce  invaded  England  in  the  absence 
of  Edward.  Philippa,  left  as  regent  in  England  a 
few  months  before  the  Battle  of  (>essy,  defeated  the 
Scotch  at  Nevil's  Cross,  near  Durham.  David 
Bruce  was  taken  prisoner,  was  brought  to  London, 
and  was  detained  mere  during  many  years. 

Philippa  axriyed  at  Calais  (Callis).  Her  husband 
had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Calais  for  nearly 
eleven  months.  Want  of  focS  forced  the  citizens  to 
surrender.  Edward  required  that  six  of  the  burgesses 
should  attend  him,  having  halters  round  their  necks 
prepared  for  death. 

Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  offered  his  life  for  his  towns- 
men. Other  five  citizens  followed  his  noble  example. 
They  brought  the  keys  of  the  dty  to  Edward.  They 
feu  at  his  feet  imploring  his  mercy.  Edward  spared 
their  lives  at  the  intercession  of  his  queen,  Phiuppa. 

Ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Cressy  the  battle  of 
Poictiers  was  fought.  The  Black  I^ce  had  about 
12,000  men  under  his  command.  John,  king  of 
France,  had  60.000  men  to  oppose  him. 

John  demanded  the  suirender  of  Edward  and  a 
certain  number  of  his  knights  as  the  only  condition 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  prince 
exclaimed,  when  he  saw  the  number  of  the  French, 
"  Gk)d  help  us.  It  only  remains  to  fight  bravely." 
When  Edward  received  John's  proposal  for  peacSi  he 
eTftlaimiMl,  '' Qod  defend  the  right." 


The  French  army  was  destroyed.  John  was  taken 
prisoner.  Edward  ascribed  his  victory  to  Ood.  Ha 
waited  on  the  French  king  at  table.  He  rode  into 
London  on  a  pony.  He  caused  John  to  ride  upon  a 
noble  charger. 

To  the  honour  of  the  French  king  must  be  remem* 
bered  a  circumstance  in  the  period  of  his  misfortune. 
His  son,  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  his  nobles, 
was  unable  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  father's  release. 
John,  of  his  own  accord,  gave  himself  up  to  Edward, 
declaring,  that  ''If  faith  were  banished  from  the 
earth,  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  kings." 
John  died  in  England.  His  son,  Charles  the  mse, 
took  from  the  F^ngliftli  most  of  their  foreign  posses- 
sions. 

The  health  of  the  Black  Prince  began  to  decline. 
He  returned  to  England.  He  died,  ▲.D.  1376,  about 
one  year  before  the  death  of  his  father.  The  prince 
had  suffered  in  his  health  in  a  war  in  Spain,  which 
he  undertook  in  defence  of  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

The  king,  Edward  III.,  died,*  ▲.D.  1377,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  neglected  by  his  servants  in  his  bit 
moments. 

In  tlus  reign  the  revival  of  literature  made  progress. 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  V^ngHA  poetry,  passed  most 
of  his  life  at  Edward's  court.  His  wife's  sister, 
Katherine  Swinf ord,  became  the  thurd  wife  of  John 
of  Qtiunt. 

Froissart,  a  French  dhronider,  a  native  of  Hainault^ 
was  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  queen  Philippa. 

Church  architecture,  than  in  this  reign,  was  never 
better  understood.  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  great  part 
of  Windsor  Castle,  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Ely  Cathe<ural« 
and  several  portions  of  St.  Albaxr  s  Abbey,  were  built 
during  this  reign. 

Edward  and  his  parliament  maintained  that  king 
John's  surrender  of  his  crown  to  the  pope  was  nufi 
and  void. 

Wickliffe,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  opposed  the 
corrupt  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  He  de- 
dared  that  the  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessaxy  to  salvation.  He  opposed  the  mendicant 
friars,  who  favoured  the  pope's  authority.  He  at- 
tacked the  monks,  who  formed  the  other  branch  of 
the  secular  clergy.  The  Begulars  were  so  named 
from  regula,  a  rule  by  which  they  proposed  to  live. 
The  Seculars  were  so  named  from  seculum,  the  world, 
because  they  mixed  themselves  up  with  worldly  affairs 
more  than  was  devotionaL 

When  Wickliffe  was  very  sick,  and  when  the 
monks  thought  that  he  was  dyinff,  they  came  to  him 
exhorting  hmi  to  change  his  mind,  and  so  to  prepare 
for  death.  He  replied,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live, 
and  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars." 

The  Order  of  the  Carter  was  instituted  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.  The  Countess  of  Salisbury  dxt^ped 
her  garter  in  a  ballroom.  The  king  took  up  the 
garter  and  presented  it  to  the  countess,  saying, 
"  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  ''  Shamed  be  he  who 
thinketh  evil  of  it."  Tneee  words  became  the  motto 
oi  the  Order  of  this  Garter.  The  date  of  thiajooottB- 
rence  is  a.d.   1349.     In  this  year  all  Eiirnpe  was 
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visited  by  a  plague,  one  of  the  most  destructire 
places  erer  known. 

VIII.  Richard  IL  (of  Bordeaux  J  was  bom  at 
B3Fd9aux,  was  buried  at  L'>ngley  in  Herts,  and  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Westminster.  He  reigaed 
tiventy-two  years,  from  a.d.  1377  to  a.d.  1399.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Edward  III.  He  made  a  very  melan- 
choly termination  of  that  line  of  our  kings  called 
"  The  Saxon  line  restored."  Henry  II.  was  the  first 
of  that  line.  Richard  II.  was  the  last.  The  Saxon 
line,  restored,  ruled  the  country  from  a.d.  1 154  to  a.d. 
1 399,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years. 
Men  of  very  great  administrative  abilities  may  be 
found  amongst  this  royal  line  of  kings,  and,  without 
doubt,  men  of  very  weak  minds  have  their  names  on 
the  list  of  the  "Saxon  line  restored."  This  royal 
line  of  kings,  to  some  of  whom  the  country  is  much 
indebted,  divided  itself  into  two  branches,  called  1. 
TKe  House  of  Lancaster ;  and  2.  The  House  of  York. 
V7hen  these  houses  ceased  to  exist,  the  House  of 
Lancaster  had  a  semi-existence  in  what  is  called 
"  The  House  of  Tudor."  The  House  of  Tudor,  when 
expiring,  found  a  relative  in  North  Britain,  James, 
the  First  of  England  and  the  Sixth  of  Scotland. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  list  of 
our  sovereigns.  When  that  house  ended  its  in- 
glorious career,  the  House  of  Brunswick  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England.  This  succession  was  the 
result  of  intermarriage.  The  fortunes  of  England 
have  risen  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  The  eventful  life  of  Gheorge  III.  laid 
the  foundation  of  England's  greatness. 

The  results  of  that  reign  may  be  traced  in  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  England.  The  secular 
and  the  religious  interests  of  England  have  been, 
under  Providence,  so  united  that  prosperity  in  com- 
merce has  had  an  existence  dependent  upon  and 
commensurate  with  the  efforts  made  by  religion  to 
spread  through  all  the  world  "the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  The  secret 
of  our  greatness  is  our  practical  adoption  of  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ:  "  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

A  calm  examination  of  even  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  houses  of  (1)  Lancaster,  (2)  York,  (3) 
Stuart,  and  (4)  Brunswick,  may  serve  to  lead  to  the  final 
inference,  which  cannot  fail  to  support  the  faith  of 
the  believer  in  revealed  religion,  **  There  is  a  God 
who  ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

The  outline  of  the  life  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Richard  II.  may  be  given  in  a  narrow  space.  He 
came  to  the  throne  when  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
His  grandmother  Philippa  was  no  more.  His  mother 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

1.  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  the  late  king, 
had  children  and  grandchildren  descending  from  him. 

2.  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  the  next 
Burviving  son  of  Edward  III. 

3.  Edmund,  earl  of  Cambridge,  was  the  next 
surviving  son  of  Edward  m.  Edmund  was  after- 
wards made  duke  of  York. 
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4.  Thomas  of  Woodstock  was  the  last  suryiviog 
son  of  Edward  m.  Thomas  of  Woodstock  waa 
afterwards  made  duke  of  Gloucester. 

These  uncles  of  Richard  II.  had  seats  in  a  council 
of  regency  which  was  appointed.  Certain  bishops 
and  nobles  had  seats  in  this  council. 

The  ingenuity  of  treason  against  the  indolence  of 
possession  is  the  secret  of  this  most  unfortunate 
reign.  The  war  in  France  was  still  carried  on  witk 
a  spiritless  inactivity.  A  poll-tax  was  raised  in 
England.  The  terms  were  four  groats  per  head,  for 
every  person,  rich  or  poor,  from  fifteen  years  and 
upwards.  In  various  parts  of  Europe  at  this  time, 
men  declaimed  upon  the  rights  of  man.  John  Ball, 
a  priest,  had  been  spreading  these  notions  in  England. 
The  people  were  pleased  by  notions  which  agreed 
with  their  own  views  of  government,  which  were 
purely  Saxon.  The  tax  was  demanded  from  a  young 
girl  at  Dartford.  The  demand  was  refused,  because 
the  girl  was  under  age.  The  inspector  or  tax-collec- 
tor would  have  ociuar  demonstration.  The  girl's 
father  struck  him  dead  by  a  hammer.  The  father's 
name  was  Wat  Tyler.  The  people  supported  him. 
A  vast  multitude,  chiefiy  from  the  eastern  counties, 
supported  him.  He  led  them  to  London.  The  mob 
struck  off  the  heads  of  all  gentlemen  and  foreigners 
whom  they  met.  The  temple  and  the  Savoy  Palace 
were  plundered.  Tyler  broke  into  the  tower,  and 
murdered  the  archbishop  and  other  persons  who  were 
hateful  to  him.  Simon  of  Sudbury  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1377  to  a.d.  1381.  He  foresaw 
what  would  happen.  He  had  spent  the  night  in 
prayer.  He  was  ofB.ciating  in  tne  chapel  of  the 
Tower  when  the  rebels  entered.  He  said  to  the 
multitude,  as  they  Ttere  about  to  murder  him,  that 
''when  a  man  could  not  live  either  with  conscience 
or  honour,  death  was  an  advantage  to  him ;  and  that 
he  thanked  Q-od  he  had  never  been  in  a  better  pre- 
paration to  leave  the  world."  He  then  suffered  & 
cruel  death.  Acts  of  cruelty  were  being  perpetrated. 
The  king,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  behaved 
with  judgment  and  with  presence  of  mind  far  beyond 
his  years. 

He  addressed  the  mob  and  mildly  promised  redress 
of  their  grievances.  In  Smithfield,  Wat  Tyler,  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  met  the  king. 
There  was  a  conference.  Wat  Tyler  played  with  his 
dagger,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  king's  bridle. 
The  lord  mayor,  William  Wallworth,  was  indignant 
at  this  insolence  of  the  villain,  and  by  a  mace  struck 
the  rebel  from  his  horse.  The  king's  attendants 
despatched  him.  The  people  bent  their  bows  intend- 
ing to  avenge  the  death  of  their  leader.  The  king 
rode  boldly  up  to  them,  cr3ring  "what  mean  ye  my 
lieges  ?  Tyler  was  a  traitor.  Come  with  me,  and  I 
will  be  your  leader."  They  followed  him  to  Islington. 
He  renewed  his  promise.  They  returned  to  their 
homes  in  peace. 

Bichard  was  married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia.  Sue 
was  long  remembered  qa  "the  good  Queen  Anne. 

His  conduct  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  and  htf 
marriage  with  one  so  good  gave  promise  of  a  reign 
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of  great  prosperity.     The  promise  was  never  realized. 
The  facts  of  this  reign  are  these : — 

1.  Bichard  had  as  his  companion  De  Yere,  whom 
he  made  duke  of  Ireland.  In  the  company  of  this 
favourite  he  neglected  his  kingdom,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  pleasure  and  amusement.  John  of  Gaunt  was 
absent  in  Castile.  He  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  possessed  himself  of  the 
reins  of  government  by  forcing  his  nephew  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  manage  the  national  business. 
Gloucester  was  the  author  of  the  executions  of 
persons  whom  he  disliked.  Bichard,  in  his  twenty- 
fiecond  year,  resumed  the  royal  power  by  the  author- 
ity and  with  the  consent  of  a  full  council.  The  duke 
of  Gloucester  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  and  sent 
to  Calais.  The  imcle  is  believed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  the  nephew's  order. 

2.  The  conduct  of  Bichard  was,  after  the  victory 
over  his  uncle,  in  complete  opposition  to  and  in 
disregard  of  law.  The  nobles  who  had  agreed  with 
Gloucester  felt  anxious  for  their  own  safety.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of 
Hereford,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  were  amongst  these 
dissatisfied  nobles.  Norfolk  sounded  Bolingbroke 
who  betrayed  him  to  Bichard,  accusing  Noii'olk  of 
high  treason.  Bichard  decided  that  they  must  try 
their  cause  by  wager  of  battle.  They  entered  the 
lists.  Bichard  prevented  the  fight  by  banishing  both 
Norfolk  and  BoUngbroke  from  England— Norfolk 
for  life :  Hereford  for  ten  years. 

3.  John  of  Gtiunt  died  during  the  exile  of  his  son. 
When  Bolingbroke  learned  that  his  father  was  dead, 
he  claimed  his  father's  lands.  Bichard  refused  to 
grant  the  lands,  as  if  he  thought  himself  above 
all  law. 

4.  There  was  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
called  Bavensburgh.  This  town  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  the  land. 
Bolingbroke  landed  at  this  town  in  Yorkshire.  He 
had  sixty  followers.  The  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  his  son,  sumamed  Hotspur,  with  many  others, 

J'oined  Bolingbroke.  The  duKO  of  Bretagne  assisted 
dm.  Afterwards  he  married  his  widow.  On  leaving 
their  court  he  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  blue 
flower,  *  *  Forget  me  Not."  His  manifesto  at  Bavens- 
burgh, when  he  landed,  was,  **  I  have  come  only  to 
claim  mine  own."  His  intentions  were  concealed 
under  this  fair  appearance  of  j  ustice.  Who  can  doubt 
that  from  the  first  he  intended  to  seize  the  crown  of 
England? 

6.  Where  was  the  tinfortunate  Bichard  11.?  In 
Ireland.  He  delayed.  He  resolved  to  return  to 
England  to  crush  the  rebellion.  He  landed  at 
MiSord,  in  Wales.  His  subjects  deserted  him.  He 
surrendered  himself  to  Bolingbroke,  who  brought 
him  to  London,  and  persuaded  him  to  resign  the 
crown.  Henry  declared  himself  king  in  full  parlia- 
ment, A.n.  1399.  He  took  the  title  of  Henry  lY. 
He  grounded  his  claim  to  the  crown  upon  a  report 
that  Edmund,  called  Crookback,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  III.,  and  set  aside  because  he  was  deformed ; 
that  his  mother  was  descended  from  this  Edmund, 


and  that  he  (Bolingbroke)  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown.  Bolingbroke  would  have  made  a  very  able 
village  attorney.  His  title  was  false.  Henry  III. 
had  two  sons,  Edward  I.  and  Edmund  Crookback, 
who  must  have  been  the  great-great  grandfather  of 
Henry  IV.,  if  Henry's  account  be  received  in  evidence 
of  his  claim.  No  objection  to  the  sons  of  Edward  I. 
was  ever  heard  of ;  no  objection  to  the  son,  Edward 
II. ;  to  the  grandson,  Edward  III. ;  to  his  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  or  to  his  talented  and  brave,  but 
unfortunate  son,  Bichard  II.  was  ever  heard  of  till 
this  villain  Bolingbroke,  like  the  fox  or  the  wolf, 
invaded  the  dominions,  and  seized  the  possessions 
of  a  man,  after  all,  more  righteous  than  he.  This 
false  title  of  the  mean  and  cowardly  Bolingbroke 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  which  desolated  the 
led  to  ''  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,"  a  war  between  the 
kingdom. 

In  this  reign,  Bichard  11.,  Wickliffe  translated  the 
Bible  into  English.  Adhelm,  a  Saxon  monk,  had 
translated  the  Fsalms  into  Saxon,  a.d.  706.  Bede 
had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Saxon,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  people.  None  but  Latin  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  had  been  in  use.  Such  was  the 
arrangement  of  persons  in  power.  Wickliffe's  fol- 
lowers were  called  Lollards,  from  lollen  or  lullen — to 
sing  or  to  c haunt.  Chaucer  thinks  that  it  comes 
from  lolium,  tares,  as  if  the  Lollards  were  tares  in 
the  gospel  field.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  protected 
Wicklifi'e.  Wickliffe  died  at  his  own  rectory  at 
Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  a.d.  1384.  Thirty 
years  after  his  death  his  bones  were  dug  up  and 
burned  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 

William  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  lived 
during  this  reign.  Great  pait  of  the  cathedral  of 
Winchester  was  built  by  him.  He  founded  a  college 
at  Winchester  and  a  college  at  Oxford. 

In  reference  to  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Thomcu  Fuller  adds,  in  his  own 
style,  "This  river  took  them  into  the  Avon  [Fuller 
points  to  the  river  or  stream  which  passes  by  the  church 
at  Lutterworth,  into  which  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  had 
been  cast],  the  Avon  took  them  into  the  Severn, 
the  Severn  took  them  into  the  narrow  seas,  the  narrow 
seas  took  them  into  the  ocean  main  or  main  ocean, 
and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblems  of 
his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world 
over." 

IX.  (1.)  Lancaster  Line, — Henry  IV.  (Bolingbroke^ 
was  bom  at  Bolingbroke,  Lincolnshire,  was  buried 
at  Canterbuiy,  and  reigned  14  years,  from  a.d.  1399 
to  A.D.  1413.  Thomas  Arundel  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  from  a.d.  1396  to  a.d.  1413. 

The  less  fortimate  Bichard  11.  was  murdered  in 
Pontefract  Castle,  Yorkshire,  23  miles  S.S.W.  York, 
near  to  the  confluence  of  the  Aire  and  Calder. 
Sir  Piers,  of  Exton,  was  sent  with  seven  attendants  to 
murder  him.  Bichard  seized  a  battleaxe  and  killed 
some  of  his  assailants.  He  was  overpowered  by 
numbers.  He  was  buried  at  Langley,  in  Hertford- 
shire. Henry,  his  murderer,  followed  him  to  the 
grave  as  chief  mourner.    The  murderer  and  hjpo* 
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crite!    Hemr's  yillainy  is  equalled  only  by  the  in- 
famous servility  of  the  people  whom  he  goyenied. 

Who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown?  The 
young  earl  of  March,  the  descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence.  Heniy  held  him  fast.  Bichard  had 
appointed  Boger,  earl  of  March,  to  succeed  him  in 
the  goyemment.  Parliament  had  recognised  the 
claims  of  the  son  as  well  as  the  claims  of  the  father. 
Boeer  was  dead.  His  son  Edmund  lived,  but  only 
in  uie  prison  of  Bolingbroke. 

Heniy  lY.  reigned,  but  only  in  a  continuation  of 
conspiracies.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his 
son  Hotspur  had  taken  earl  Douglas  prisoner  in  a 
battle  at  Homildon  Hill,  a.d.  1402.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  his  son  Hotspur  formed  an 
alliance  with  Douglas,  and  with  Owen  Olendower,  a 
Welsh  chieftain  supportu^himself  and  his  followers 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  in  lawless  indepen- 
dence. The  kino^  defeated  the  conspirators  in  the 
battle  of  ShrewsDury,  a.d.  1403.  OUier  rebellions 
followed.  The  wild  conduct  of  his  son,  afterwards 
Henzy  Y.,  increased  his  anxieties.  Shakspeare  has 
made  him  to  say,  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  which  wears 
a  crown." 

Prince  Heniy  was  committed  to  prison  by  Chief- 
Justice  Gascoyne.  The  prince  had  drawn  his  sword 
upon  the  chief-justice  because  he  had  refused  to 
release  one  of  his  (Henry's)  riotous  companions. 
The  king  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  of  the  affair, 
"Happy  the  king  who  has  a  judge  so  resolute  in 
executmg  the  law,  and  a  son  so  willing  to  submit 
to  it." 

A  law  was  passed  in  this  reign  authorising  the 
burning  of  heretics.  The  name  heretic  was  given  to 
all  who  could  not  believe  in  all  the  heathenism  which 
the  authorities  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  called, 
saw  that  it  was  expedient  to  incorporate  with  the, 
or  into  the,  faith  of  a  Christian,  so  called.  Chris- 
tianity and  Christians  were  then  doubtful  names. 
Henzy's  title  was  false.  He  wished  to  have  the 
clergy  his  supporters.  Arundel,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  hated  the  Lollards.  Chichley,  his  succes- 
sor m  the  archbishcmric  (the  founder  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford),  haa  a  similar  hatred  to  the  Lollards. 
Nevertheless  Henzy  is  reported  to  have  made  firm 
resistance  to  the  excessive  claims  of  the  pope  to  exer- 
dse  his  authority  in  England. 

James  I.  of  Scotland  was,  in  his  youth,  sent 
abroad  by  his  father,  to  secure  him  against  the  plots 
of  an  unde.  This  youn^  prince  of  Scotland  was 
taken  by  an  English  cruiser.  Heniy  detained  him 
as  his  prisoner,  yet  took  care  that  his  prisoner  should 
be  well  educated. 

Henxy's  health  failed.  His  son,  in  his  father's  bed- 
room whilst  his  father  was  asleep,  put  the  crown  ui>on 
his  own  head.  Heniy  awoke.  He  saw  the  act,  which 
shewed  an  anxiety  for  his  death.  He  died  a.d.  1413. 
He  had  passed  his  f orly-fifth  year.  He  had  reigned 
fourteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry, 
his  eldest  son. 

X.  (2.)  Senry  V.  fof  MtrnmotdhJ  was  bom  at  Mon- 
mouth (s.W.  England,  conterminous  with  Wales, 
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county  town  Monmouth),  was  buried  at  Weft- 
minster,  and  reigned  nine  yean,  from  aj).  1413  to 
A.i>.  1422. 

Henry,  as  chief  mourner,  removed  the  remains  of 
Sichard  II.  to  Westminster.  He  set  at  liberty  the 
young  earl  of  March.  He  restored  the  'Percy  family 
to  their  estates  and  honours.  He  did  wish  succesB  to 
persecution. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  hanged  ai 
a  rebel  and  burned  as  a  heretic  Henry  was  then  in 
France.  The  primate  Arundel  was  very  zealous  in  a 
veiy  bad  cause.  Heniy  was  in  France,  endeavomiiig 
to  recover  his  ancestral  possessions.  Charles  TI. 
was  then  king  of  France.  This  king  was  subject  to 
fits  of  madness. 

Heniy  did  not  injure  the  earl  of  Maitsh  whea  a 
conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  earl  was  disoovered,  aad 
when  the  conspirators  were  condemned  and  execntei 
The  earl  of  March  was  the  rightful  heir  to  thecrowiL 

faj  Heniy  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
(Sayne) ;  took  the  town  of  Harfleur,  and  divided  the 
treasures  of  the  town  amongst  his  soldiers. 

fhj  Sickness  reduced  his  army.  He  had  twelre 
thousand  men  when  he  was  met  by  the  French  army 
near  to  the  Castle  of  Agincourt.  The  French  annj 
numbered  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Heniy  slew 
the  duke  of  Alen^on.    Henry  was  victorious. 

^ej  In  the  following  year,  ▲.d.  1416,  Henij 
invaded  France,  and  recovered  a  great  part  of 
Normandy,  The  Dauphin  caused  the  miirder  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duke's  son  devoted  himaelf 
to  the  cause  of  JBngland.  Heniy,  at  Troyes,  was 
declared  regent  of  Fruice  during  the  life  of  CharieBYI 
Henry  was  to  marry  the  princess  Elatherine,  daughter 
of  the  French  king.  Henry  was  dedared  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France  at  the  death  of  Charles. 

^dj  The  young  queen  was  brought  to  England 
She  ^ve  birth  to  a  son  at  Windsor.  Henry  was 
then  m  France,  His  wife  and  child  soon  met  him 
there.  The  grandeur  of  his  court  surpassed  that  of 
the  reigning  king.  He  died,  commending  lus  soul 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  commending  his  infant  son, 
not  one  year  old,  to  the  care  oi  his  brothers,  the  dukes 
of  Bedford  and  of  Qloucestor. 

The  queen  dowager  afterwards  married  Owen 
Tudor,  the  son  of  a  brewer  in  Beaumaris,  who  had 
been  in  London  as  a  gentleman  in  attendamoe  at  the 
court.  The  queen  dowager  had  two  sons  by  her 
second  husband,  Owen  Tudor — 1.  Edmund,  earl  of 
Bichmond ;  and  2.  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
House  of  Tudor  descended  from  this  marriage. 

XI.  (3.)  JSimy  VL  (of  WindtarJ  was  bom  at 
Windsor,  was  buried  at  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Windsor,  and  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years,  from  a.d.  1422  to  a.i>,  1461. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  managed  matters  in  France. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  ''  the  good  duke  Humphrey," 
acted  as  protector  to  the  infant  king  in  England. 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  a  son  of  Jolm  of  Oaunt,  bj 
Catherine  Swynford,  was  opposed  to  "the  good  doke 
Humphrey."  Bichard  IL  made  legitimate  Uie  chil- 
dren of  John  of  Gkiunt  by  Catherine  Swynford,  ban 
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before  the  marriage  of  Jolm  of  Gaunt  with  Catherine 
Swynford. 

King  John  gave  the  honour  of  Lancaster  to  his 
favourite  Gilbert  Fitz-Reinpede.  A.D.  1266,  the 
first  earl  of  Lancaster  was  created.  A.D.  1351, 
Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  was  made  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  privileges  of  a  separate  sovereignty  were 

f  ranted.  Blanche,  heiress  of  this  duke,  married 
ohn  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 
Their  son  Henry  became  king  of  England,  a.i>.  1399. 
Heniy  lY.  and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  has  been 
ever  since  connected  with  the  crown  of  England. 

In  France,  the  Dauphin  became  Charles  VII.  after 
his  father's  death.  The  English  laid  siege  to  Orleans. 
Joan  of  Arc,  whose  proper  name  was  Jeanne  D'Arc, 
and  whose  birthplace  was  Domremi,  a  village,  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine,  a  maiden  of  humble  birth 
and  an  enthusiast,  led  the  French  to  victory. 

The  EngHsh  burned  her  alive  on  May  31,  1431,  in 
the  tweniy-first  year  of  her  age.  She  prophesied  at 
her  death  that  ih.e  English  should  be  expelled  from 
France.  Her  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Jeanne  D' Arc 
never  shed  blood.  She  led  her  troops  to  battle. 
They  followed  with  unbounded  confidence  in  her 
supernatural  powers.  The  English  burnt  her  at 
Rouen.  Shams  to  England  !  Who  can  put  confidence 
in  the  creed  of  Rome,  which  was  the  creed  of  England 
at  this  period  ?  0 !  Shame  for  ever  on  the  Romish 
reHgion  of  England. 

l%e  English  were  finally  driven  out  of  France, 
▲.D.  1450,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  Talbot,  earl 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Henry  VL  was  mild  and  devout.  He  erew  up  in 
evident  weakness  of  mind.  Gloucester  and  Beaufort 
had  their  quarrels.  The  king  was  g^eved.  Beaufort 
determined  to  strengthen  his  paitjr.  He  therefore 
arranged  a  marriage  between  Henry  and  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rosier,  the  Titular  king  of 
Sicily.  She  was  beautiful  m  person  andpowerf  m  in 
mind.    She  gained  a  perfect  sway  over  Henry. 

Gloucester  was  arrested  two  years  after  the  mar- 
riage, and  within  a  few  days  after  his  arrest  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  Beaufort  outlived  his  nephew 
only  six  weeks.    Beaufort  was  no  doubt  the  murderer. 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  heir  of  the  earl  of  March, 
by  his  mother,  felt  that  his  claim  to  the  throne  of 
l&gluid  was  better  than  that  of  Henry. 

Disasters  in  France  and  misgovemment  at  home 
created  popular  discontent  in  &gland.  The  result 
was  an  insurrection.  The  leader  was  obscure.  His 
name  was  Jack  Cade,  He  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
John  Mortimer,  son  of  Sir  John  Mortimer,  uncle  of 
the  last  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  sentenced  by 
parliament  and  executed  for  high  treason  at  the 
beginning  of  this  reign. 

Jack  Cade  defeated  the  royal  forces  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent,  2 1  miles  S.  S.E.  London.  He  entered  London, 
and  put  to  death  Lord  Say  and  other  noblemen. 

Discontent  arose  amongst  his  men.  Jack  Cade 
fled.  Alexander  Iden,  a  gentleman  in  Kent,  found 
Jack  Cade  in  his  garden,  and  slew  him,  because  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  robber. 


The  duke  of  York  now  commenced  the  civil  war, 
called  the  "  War  of  the  Bosse,"  The  house  of  York 
had  the  white  rose  for  its  badge.  The  house  of  Lan- 
caster had  the  red  lose  as  its  badge.  The  War  of  the 
Roses  continued  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from  a.d. 
1455  to  A.D.  1485.  This  war  brought  misery  into 
every  family.  It  cut  off  successive  generations  of 
many  noble  families  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold. 
The  Nevilles  were  a  powerful  family.  The  marquis 
of  Salisbury  was  at  their  head.  His  son  was  earl  of 
Warwick.  He  defeated  the  forces  of  Henry  at 
Northampton,  a.d.  1460. 

A  parhament  was  held  in  London.  The  parlia- 
ment arranged  that  Henry  should  be  king  for  his 
life,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  should  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  queen  raised  an  army  in  the  north,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Yorkists  at  Wakefield,  a.d.  1460. 
The  duke  of  York  was  crowned,  but  grass  formed 
his  crown.  His  head  was  struck  off,  and  set  upon 
thegates  of  York. 

The  earl  of  Rutland,  the  duke's  second  son,  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was  murdered  by  Lord  Clifford, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  own  father,  at  St. 
Albans. 

The  duke  of  York  left  several  sons.  Edward,  the 
eldest,  succeeded  to  his  claims.  The  duke  of  York 
had  been  successful  at  St.  Albans,  a.d.  1455.  The 
duke  of  Somerset  opposed  him.  Somerset,  Clifford, 
and  other  noblemen  fell. 

Edward,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  claims,  was 
a  prince  whose  character  mav  be  stated  in  few  words. 
He  was  beautiful  in  person,  but  licentious,  cruel,  and 
lustful  in  disposition.  He  possessed  great  ability 
and  great  courage.  The  former  part  of  nis  character 
finalty  spoiled  me  latter.  He  was  able  to  give  the 
queen's  forces  a  total  defeat  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near 
Hereford,  a.d.  1461.  Margaret  worsted  the  earl  of 
Warwick  in  a  second  battle  at  St.  Albans  in  the  same 
year,  and  recovered  possession  of  her  husband's 
person.  Edward  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  War- 
wick. Margaret  retired.  Edward  marched  to  London. 
The  citizens  received  him.  He  was  proclaimed  king, 
A.D.  1461.  His  brothers,  GFeorge  and  Richard,  were 
created  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester. 

XII.  (1.)  Edward  IV.  was  bom  in  Normandy,  was 
buried  at  Windsor,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
from  A.D.  1461  to  a.d.  1483. 

Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  scene  of  the  suooess 
of  the  house  of  York.  Edward  ordered  that  no 
quarter  should  he  ffiven.  Nearly  one-haU  of  the 
Lancastrians  perishea. 

Mar^ret  found  refuge  on  the  continent.  Louis 
XI.  assisted  her.  She  landed  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land in  the  following  winter.  Hexham,  Northumber* 
land,  was  the  scene  of  her  defeat.  In  this  campaign 
she  endeavoured  to  conceal  herself  in  a  forest.  A 
robber  met  her.  Her  presence  of  mind  saved  her. 
She  addressed  the  robber  thus,  **  Friend,  I  commit 
to  thy  care  the  son  of  the  good  king  Henry."  The 
robber  became  her  conductor  to  her  frienas.  Mar- 
garet witiidrew  to  the  oontinent.    Henzr  was  oon- 
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cealed  in  Lancashire  for  one  year.  He  was  disoovered. 
Barbarity  was  let  loose  upon  him.  He  was  finally 
sent  to  the  tower. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  became  dissatisfied  with 
Edward.  He  felt,  '*  1  Jtave  seated  him  upon  the  throne." 
Warwick  had  been  sent  to  France  to  make  a  wedding 
bargain  between  Edward  and  the  sister-in-law  of 
Lonis.  Meantime  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Lady  Grey, 
overcame  by  her  beauty  the  lustful  spirit  of  the 
miserable  slaye  of  this  appetite,  Edward  lY. 

Edward  IV.  married  Elizabeth  Woodville.  Her 
relations  obtained  his  favours.  Edward  was  offended 
by  the  marriage  of  Clarence  with  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Clarence  and  Warwick 
were  forced  to  fly  the  kingdom.  They  and  Margaret 
became  reconciled.  Prince  Edward,  her  son,  was 
married  to  Warwick's  youngest  daughter. 

King  Louis  assisted  Warwick  on  his  return  to 
England.  Edward  was  forced  to  retire.  He  chose 
Flanders  as  his  ]^ace  of  refuge.  Henzy  YI.  was 
brought  from  the  Tower.  He  was  paraded,  with  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's. 
Warwick  obtained  from  the  people,  henc^orth,  the 
title  of  King-maker. 

The  affairs  of  Edward  seemed  desperate.  The 
character  of  these  wars  was  sudden  and  unexpected 
change.  Edward  with  a  few  followers  landed  at 
Bavensburgh.  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  lY., 
had  landed  in  the  same  place,  seventy  years  before, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  came  merely  to  daim  his 
own.  York  received  Edward  lY.  The  fickle 
Clarenoe  joined  him.  London  received  him.  He 
seized  Henry.    He  became  king. 

He  met  Warwick  at  Bamet  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  a  battle  was  fought  on  Easter  Day,  a.d.  1471. 
Warwick  lost  his  life.    Edward  was  victor. 

At  Tewkesbury,  Mar^;aret  was  defeated.  She  had, 
at  her  landing,  been  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Bamet.  Margaret  and  her  son  Edward 
were  taken  prisoners.  Edward  lY.  asked  the  prince 
Edward  what  brought  him  to  England.  ''  I  came  to 
recover  my  father's  kingdom,"  was  the  reply.  The 
king  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet.  The 
swords  of  Clarence  and  of  Gloucester,  of  the  Lord 
Hastings,  and  of  others,  were  sheathed  in  the  dying 
body  of  the  youthful  heir  of  Henzy  YI. 

Edward  Iv .  reigned  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation 
which,  in  its  madness,  made  him  king.  He  spent 
his  remaining  years  in  whoring  and  in  cruelty.  His 
brothers,  Clarence  and  Itichard,  were,  in  their  several 
dispositions,  incapable  of  ruling  and  governing  even 
a  small  and  limited  nation  or  power,  such  as  England 
then  was. 

Gloucester  was  an  unscrupulous  tyrant.  He  con- 
trived the  murder  of  Henry  YI.  He  failed  not  to 
accomplish  the  murder  of  his  own  brother  Clarence. 
This  unfortunate  prince  was  commanded  to  choose 
his  mode  of  dying.  He  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  Malmsey. 

The  manner  in  which  Edward  was  provoked  to 
murder  his  brother  Clarence  maybe  variously  stated. 
The  real  advantage  taken  by  the  duke  oi  Gloucester 
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to  provoke  Edward  to  this  act  of  fratricide  is  plai&lj 
recorded. 

The  king  was  hunting  in  the  park  of  Thomas 
Burdett,  who  had  in  his  park  a  favourite  white  hini 
The  king,  understanding  this  partiality  of  the  owner 
of  the  park,  killed  this  beautiful  animal,  in  a  spirit 
of  ill-will  to  his  brother  Clarence,  a  friend  of  Burdett. 

Edward's  decision  to  put  Burdett  to  death  on 
account  of  his  unguarded  speech — "I  wish  the  horos 
of  the  deer  were  in  the  belly  of  the  man  who  adrised 
the  king  to  this  act  of  insult" — ^was  denounced  by 
Clarence  as  unjust.  Clarence  and  Burdett  met  their 
untimely  deaths. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  persuaded  Edward 
that  there  was  a  prophecy  that  the  name  of  his 
successor  should  begin  with  G.  This  waa  applied  to 
George,  duke  of  C^urence.  The  application  of  the 
prophecy  to  Itichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  made 
very  evident  by  the  event. 

Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  at  wir 
wiUi  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Edward  led  an  army  into 
France  to  support  his  brother-in-law.  Edward  wai 
not  successful.  He  concluded  a  separate  peace  with 
LoTiis.  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  ▼» 
routed  and  slain  by  the  Swiss  in  the  battle  of  Kand, 
A.D.  1476. 

A.D.  1474. — ^The  league  against  France  by  th» 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  Edwaid.  lY.  of  England. 

A.D.  1475. — ^The  English  invasion  under  Edward 
lY.,  July  5.  Edward  was  misled  by  false  intelligence 
from  the  constable.  He  had  reason  to  accuse  both 
his  allies  of  treachery.  Peace  of  Peroune  ratified 
at  Perguigny.  The  English  were  bought  off  by 
Louis.  Treaty  of  Solecure  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  constable  "De  St.  Pol"  is  de- 
livered up  to  Louis,  Sept.  13.  The  constable  is 
beheaded  Dec.  1 9.  University  of  Yalenoe,  Dauphin^ 
founded. 

A.D.  1476.— The  duke  of  Burgundy  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  at  Granson  and  Morat,  Switzerland. 

Edward,  in  the  gratification  of  his  unbridled  lost, 
injured  his  heedth.  He  died  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  age,  a.d.  1483.     He  left  two  sons — ^Edward 

Srince  of  Wales,  and  Bichard  duke  of  York — and  fire 
aue^hters. 

The  curt  of  printing  was  introduced  into  England 
in  this  otherwise  woithless  reign.  William  Caxton, 
a  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  was  in  Germany  in 
the  course  of  his  business.    The  new  invention  of 

Erinting  arrested  his  attention.  He  practised  till 
e  mastered  the  art  of  printing.  He  introduced  it 
into  London,  into  England.  Me  set  up  a  printing 
press  in  the  abbot's  house  in  Westminster,  ▲.n.  1471. 
The  first  work  printed  in  England  was  the  art  of 
chess. 

Xm.  (2.)  Edward  V,  was  bom  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Westminster,  was  buried  perhaps  in  the  Chapel 
of  l^e  Tower,  and  reigned  from  April  9,  a.d.  1483, 
to  June  26,  1483,  a  period  of  two  months  and 
seventeen  days.  The  new  kino^was  in  his  thirteenth 
year  when  his  father  died.  He  was  in  Ludlow,  in 
Shropshire,   under  the   care  of  his  unde,  Bivezi, 
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Elizabeth  Woodville^B  brother.  Qloucester  professed 
xnucb  loyalty  to  his  nephew.  He  sent  for  his  nephew 
and  met  hun  on  his  way  to  London.  He  arrested 
Xiord  Bivers  and  a  son  of  Edweurd's  queen,  by  her 
first  husband,  Lord  Grey.  The  queen  took  sanctuary 
at  Westminster  with  the  duke  of  York,  her  son,  and 
with  her  five  daughters.  The  king  was  conducted  to 
the  Tower.  Gloucester  was  declaredprotector.  Now 
eommmced  the  tvork  of  murder.  Who  can  decide 
whether  the  infamy  of  the  base  and  bloody  Bichard, 
or  that  of  his  dastardly  subjects  who  allowed  his 
commission  of  crimes  so  disgraceful  to  human  nature, 
can  be  considered  the  greater  ?  A  tyrant  villain  as 
king!  A  base  and  seirile  people  as  his  subjects! 
This  is  the  condition  in  politics  and  in  religion  to 
which  popery  reduced  our  country.  Yet  some  wish 
to  briuff  our  country  again  to  this  state  of  moral,  of 
political,  of  religious  degradation. 

Gloucester  would  seize  the  crown.  'Every  obstacle 
must  be  removed.  Bichard  entered  the  council 
chamber  and  bared  his  arm.  He  said,  **  See  how 
that  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,  with  Shore's  wife 
and  others,  have  withered  my  arm."  The  withered 
arm  was  bom  with  him.  It  was  a  natural  defect. 
Lord  Hastings  said,  ''  If  they  have  done  this,  they 
should  be  punished  as  traitors."  Gloucester  replied, 
**  Do  you  answer  me  with  '  ifs '  and  *  ands,'  as  if  I 
charged  them  falsely  ?  I  tell  you  they  have  done  it, 
and  thou  hast  joined  with  them  in  the  viUainy." 
Gloucester  ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  Hast- 
ings. Gloucester  would  not  dine  till  Hastings'  head 
was  struck  off.  He  ordered  him  to  make  short  shrift, 
to  make  confession  to  a  priest,  and  to  obtain  absolu- 
tion. Lord  Hastings  was  hurried  to  the  little  green  in 
front  of  the  Tower  Chapel,  and  was  beheaded  on  a 
log  of  wood. 

Jane  Shore  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  jeweller  in 
Lombard  street,  and  became  the  mistress  of  Edward 
lY.,  and  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  In  1482,  after  Edward's  death,  she  was 
punished,  on  the  accusation  of  witchcraft,  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  deprived  of  her  house  and  fortune, 
but  it  is  unknown  where  she  died.  There  is  proof 
that  she  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl.,  at 
which  time  she  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Sir 
Thomas  More. — Grijfih's  Portable  CydopoBdia,  Bio- 
graphy, 

The  protector,  having  thus  dismissed  from  the 
world  tnose  whom  he  most  feared,  was  willing  to 
please  the  populace  by  pimishing  Jane  Shore,  the 
late  king's  mistress.  This  unfortunate  woman  was 
an  enemy  too  humble  to  excite  his  jealousy ;  yet,  as 
he  had  accused  her  of  witchcraft,  of  whidi  all  the 
world  saw  she  was  innocent,  he  thought  proper  to 
make  her  an  example  for  those  faults  of  whidi  she 
was  really  guilty. 

Jane  Shore  had  been  formerly  deluded  from  her 
husband,  who  was  a  goldsmith  in  Lombeurd  street, 
and  continued  to  live  with  Edward,  the  most  gpiilt- 
less  mistress  of  his  abandoned  court.  She  was  ever 
known  to  intercede  for  the  distressed,  and  was  usually 
applied  to  aa  a  mediator  for  men^. 


She  was  charitable,  generous,  and  of  a  most 
pleasing"  conversation ;  her  wit  being  said  to  be  aa 
irresistiole  as  her  beauty.  As  she  was  blameless  in 
other  respects,  the  protector  ordered  her  to  be  sued 
for  incontinence,  as  having  left  her  husband  to  live 
in  adultery  with  another.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  people  were  not  displeased  at  seeing  one  again 
reduced  to  former  meanness  who  had,  for  a  while, 
been  raised  above  them,  and  who  had  enjoyed  the 
smiles  of  a  court.  The  charge  against  her  was  too 
notorious  to  be  denied.  She  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 
accordingly  condemned  to  wa£k  barefoot  through  the 
city,  and  to  do  penance  in  St.  Paul's  Church  in  a 
white  sheet,  with  a  wax  taper  in  her  hand,  before 
thousands  of  spectators. 

She  lived  about  forty  years  after  this  sentence,  re- 
duced to  extreme  wretchedness.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  the  succeeding  reign  (Henry  YIII.  ?),  assures  us 
that  he  saw  her  gathering  herbs  in  a  field  near  to  the 
city,  for  her  nightly  repast,  an  extraordinary  example 
of  the  ingratitude  of  courts,  and  of  the  reverses  of 
fortune. — Qoldemith^e  HUt  of  Eng, 

Bichard  obtained  possession  of  the  duke  of  York. 
The  queen  foresaw  the  fate  of  her  child.  The  king 
was  rejoiced  to  have  his  brother  restored  to  him. 

Gloucester  persuaded  the  people  tiiat  the  sons  of 
Edward  IV.,  by  Elizabeth  Woodville,  were  not  legi- 
timate, because  he  was  already  married  to  Eleanor 
Talbot,  widow  of  Lord  Butler,  before  he  married 
Elizabeth  Woodville. 

The  son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  set  aside 
on  account  of  his  father's  attainder.  Henry,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  assisted  Gloucester.  The  Lord 
Mayor  was  enlisted  in  this  vile  scene  of  iniquity. 
He  publicly  requested  Gloucester  to  take  possession 
of  uie  throne.  Gloucester  appeared  to  be  very 
unwilling;  yet  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  Lord 
Mayor's  offer.  Gloucester  and  his  wife  were  crowned 
three  months  after  the  death  of  Edward  lY.  His 
wife  was  Anne,  of  Neville,  the  widow  of  Edward,  of 
Lancaster  (son  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou), 
whom  (Edward)  Bichard  had  murdered,  or  had 
assisted  to  murder.  They  (Bichard  and  Anne)  had 
one  son.     He  was  created  Prince  of  Wales. 

XIV.  Richard  III.  fCroohhaekJ  was  bom  in  Pother* 
ingay,  a  town  in  Northamptonshire,  was  buried  at 
Leicester,  and  reigned  two  years,  from  a.d.  1483  to 
A.D.  1485.  This  splendid  specimen  of  the  education 
of  Bome  proceeded  in  his  career  of  wrong,  of  robbery, 
and  of  murder.  He  was  a  clever  tyrant.  The  foulest 
character  which  himian  depravity  can  acquire.  The 
beautiful  children  of  his  brother,  the  young  king 
Edward,  and  the  duke  of  York  his  brother,  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Sir  James  Tyrrel  and  other 
three  ruffians.  They  were  smothered  in  their  sleep 
by  these  nefarious  servants  of  an  incarnate  fiend, 
^ter  some  ages  their  bones  were  discovered,  when 
some  alterations  were  being  made  in  a  staircase  in 
the  Tower,  and  were  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  aided  Bichard  in 
his  efforts  to  gain  the  throne.  Buckingham  was  now 
at  the  head  <n  a  party  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
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to  dethrone  Bichard.  Perhaps,  as  every  villain  has 
his  price,  Buckingham  felt  that  his  treason  had  not 
been  sufficiently  rewarded.  The  Providence  of  God 
arranges  that  villains  quarrel,  and  that  their  quarrels 
lead  to  their  punishment.  Buckingham  and  Glou- 
cester are  examples  of  this  rule  of  Providence. 

Buckingham  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas,  of 
Woodstock,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Edward  HI. 
(the  youngest).  He  might  have  aspired  to  the  crown 
of  England.  He  proposed  a  marriage  between 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Eichmond,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Henry  was  residing  at  the 
court  of  Bretagne.  He  was,  by  his  mother,  descended 
from  John  of  Gaunt.  She  was  the  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  and  was  at  this  time  married  to  Liord 
Stanley,  her  third  husband. 

The  act  of  parliament,  a.d.  1389,  for  makine  legi- 
timate the  children  of  John  of  Gaimt  by  Catherine 
Swynf  ord,  provided  that  no  right  to  the  crown  should 
be  obtained  under  it.  He  was  ihe  last  surviving 
prince  of  the  line  of  Lancaster.  He  was,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne 
of  England. 

Henry  sailed  from  St.  Malo.  He  was  driven  back 
by  storms.  A  flood  of  ten  days'  continuance  in  the 
Severn  dispersed  the  forces  of  Buckingham.  An 
old  servant,  to  whom  the  duke  had  fled  for  refuge, 
betrayed  him.  Thus  Buckingham  was  led,  providen- 
tially, to  the  expiation  of  his  crimes.  He  was  taken 
and  beheaded  at  Salisbury. 

Henry  landed  at  Milford  Haven.  He  was  met  by 
Bichard  in  Leicestershire.  In  this  battle  Lord 
Stanley  remained  inactive.  He  waited  for  the  be- 
ginninc;  of  a  defeat  on  either  side.  At  length  he 
saw  tokens  of  victory  on  the  side  of  his  wife's  son, 
his  stepson.  Stanley  then  became  active  against 
Eichard,  who,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  was  slain.  Eichard  UI. 
had  worn  the  crown  of  England  in  this  battle. 
Eichard's,  rather  England's,  crown  was  carried  to  the 
earl  of  Eichmond.  He  was  saluted  in  the  field  by 
the  title  of  Heniy  VII. 

Lord  Stanley  was  asked  by  his  son-in-law,  or  step- 
son, what  he  desired  to  have  as  a  reward  for  lus 
services.  He  replied,  "Give  to  me  the  neutral 
lands."  Henry  VlI.  made  the  grant.  Lord  Stanley 
obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  neutrals,  that 
is,  of  the  families  who  took  no  part  in  the  war,  who 
did  not  join  either  party.  The  lines  did  fall  to  the 
Stanleys  in  pleasant  places,  and  verily  they  have  had, 
and  they  have  a  goooly  heritage. 

Eichard  reigns  little  more  than  two  years.  In 
this  brief  space  of  time  he  lost  his  son.  He  hastened 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  did  so  that  he  might  many 
his  own  niece,  Elizabeth,  of  York.  Eichard  had 
some  defect  in  one  of  his  arms.  This  defect  procured 
for  him  the  name  of  "  Crookback.*'  His  mind  is 
reported  to  have  been  harassed  by  the  terrors  of  a 

fuilty  and  of  an  upbraiding  conscience.     He  died, 
eing  thirty-two  years  of  age.    His  body  was  stripped, 
and  thrown  across  a  horse,  and  buried  at  Leicester. 
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He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Plcmtagenet.  He  was  the 
last  of  that  race.  The  Plantagenet  race  had  existed 
from  A.D.  1154  to  a.d.  1485,  that  is,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Heniy  11.  to  the  death  of  Eichard  III.,  a 
period  of  331  years.  The  Plantagenet  line  of  sove- 
reigns, as  the  Saxon  line  restored,  existed  as  sovereigns 
of  England  from  Heniy  11.  to  Eichard  III.  The 
Saxon  line  restored  had,  as  its  own  right,  eight 
sovereigns.  As  the  house  of  Lancaster  it  had,  doubt- 
ful, three.     As  the  house  of  York,  three  sovereigns. 

The  Wars  of  the  Eoses  had  changed  the  condition 
of  the  country.  The  nobility  had  disappeared.  The 
introduction  of  the  Tudor  family  to  the  government 
of  the  country  was  favourable  to  the  rule  of  ahsolvU 
monarchy.  The  Tudors  reigned  after  the  manner  of 
eastern  despots.  The  barons  had  been  cut  off  in  the 
field  or  on  the  scaffold  during  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses. 
The  goverzmient  of  England  became  concentrated  ia 
the  person  of  Henzy  Tudor,  duke  of  Eichmond.  He 
was  the  only  acknowledged  representative  of  the  home 
of  Lancaster.  The  Stuarts  made  efforts  to  govern  the 
nation  in  the  same  spirit  of  absolute  monarchy,  and 
to  give  to  the  nation  what  form  of  worship,  and  wiut 
religious  opinions,  might  suit  their  own  taste  as  mien. 

A  middle  class  in  society  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  murdered  aristocracy  and  inherited  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  barons,  and  of  Stephen  Xiangton, 
who  forced  John  to  grant  Magna  Gharta,  a.d.  I21o. 
Dissent  is  the  common  name  for  a  party  who  mxj 
claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
his  word,  of  forming  their  own  notions  of  religion 
from  their  prayerful  consideration  of  God's  holy  word. 
A  race  of  men,  dissenting  from  the  arbitrary  dictates 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  sovereign,  arose  in  our  oountzy 
to  resist  the  unqualified  tyranny  of  both.  These  men 
believed  and  taught  that  bread  is  bread,  that  wine  is 
wine,  and  that  water,is  water ;  and  that  all  the  authoritr 
of  popes  and  of  kings  must  fail  to  change  the  nature  d 
these  elements.  The  controversy  was  productive  of 
real  good.  The  advocates  of  liberly  simered  perse- 
cution even  to  the  death.  The  persecutions  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  of  the  Stuarts  may  be  re- 

fretted,  but  must  be  valued.  The  persecutor  nuj 
e  despised.  The  sufferer  must  be  valaed.  Thi 
martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  the  bloodr 
Queen  Maiy  have  left  behind  them  a  noble  testtmocj 
to  the  truth,  **  that  bread  is  bread,"  and  that  **  wiut 
is  wine,"  and  that  in  bread  and  in  wine,  in  the  Lord'i 
Supper,  there  is  no  presence  of  any  kind,  corporeal,  or 
spiritual,  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer,  who,  by  one  offe* 
ing  of  himself,  for  ever  perfected  those  who  ne 
sanctified.  The  priest,  the  altar,  the  sacrifice  disap- 
pear from  this  world.  They  are  found  in  hesTO. 
where  we  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no  ri^ 
to  eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle.  Christ  is  our  'prit^* 
He  has  no  successor.  Christ  has  offered  bimy-f 
**  once  for  alV^  His  sacrifice,  therefore,  cannot  ia 
any  sense,  be  repeated.  Christ  dieth  no  more.  DesD 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him.  The  efforts  ta 
suppress  these  opinions  ended  in  the  g^reat  rebellica. 
Afterwards  the  revolution  arose  from  the  same 
"  2hith  is  great^  and  witt  frevail.^^ — Apoerypha. 
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A  table  of  the  battles  of  Edward  the  First,  the 
Second,  and  the  Third,  may  assist  the  memory  of  the 
student.  And  a  table  of  the  battles  fought  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Boses  may  be  equally  useful.  The  Flan- 
tagenets  commenced  to  rule  England  in  the  person  of 
Henry  II.,  and  terminated  their  course  of  royalty  in 
the  person  of  Bichard  III. 


A.D. 


1.  Edward  I.  ... 

2.  Edwaid  II. 
8.  Edward  III. 


SCOTLAND. 

Jl.  Danbar 1296. 

}2.  Falkirk 1298. 

3.  Bannoekbam     1814. 

U.  Halidon  HiU 1838. 

(5.  NeviUe*8  Ctom 1846. 

1402. 


4.  Henry  IV. 6.  flomildon  Hill 


5.  Edward  I. The  Conquest  of  Wales 1282. 

"•  2;!°rfM^1: !  B«»  »  C«»rTon  C-U.  1284. 
ff.  The  ostrich  fea-  rThe  Black  Prinoe  adopted 


thers,  worn  by 
the  Idng  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  was 
slain  in  thebatUe 
of  Creesy,  A.D. 
1846. 


the  three  ostrich  feathers. 
These  have  existed  as  Uie 
crest  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales,  and  as  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  Wales,  to 
the  present  time.  1846. 


The  English  were  driven  out  of  France 1460. 


ENGLAND. 

TRI  WaBS  or  THE  ROSB. 

Jhnm  A.D.  1465  to  aj>,  1485. 

1.  Richard,    doke  \  1.  St  Albans 

of  York }  2.  Northampton    , 

2.  Margaret   8.  Wakefield 

8.  Edward  IV.  .. 

4.  Margaret   ...  . 

5.  Edward  IV.  .. 


4.  Mortimer^s  Cross 

5.  St.  Albans 

6.  Towton,  in  Yorkshire  ... 

7.  Hexham,    Northomber- 
land    

8.  Bamet  

9.  Tewkesbury 

6.  Bichard  ni.  ...  10.  Bosworth  


6.  Edward  IV. 


1455. 
1460. 
1460. 
1461. 
1461. 
1461. 

1461. 
1471. 
1471. 
1485. 


FRANCE. 

il.  Sluys  1340. 

3.  cSS";!;!!!"!;:;:.*;;;;;:  Im 

4.  Poictiers 1856. 

Black  Prince  died 1876, 

Edward  IIL  died - 1877. 

2.  Heniy  V 5.  Aginoourt  1415. 


1.  Stm Apollo Sunday. 

8.  Moon Diana. M<nidfty. 

3.  Tneeca  Mars Tuesday. 

4.  Woden. Mercuiy. Wednesday. 

5.  Thor. Jupiter.  Thursday. 

6.  Friga Venus Friday. 

7.  Saturn Satmxiay. 

The  ancient  British — Caraotacus,  Boadicea. 

1.  Radnorshire^ 

1.  Caraetaims,  king  of  the  SUurCs,    J  Brecknockshire. 
AJ>.  56         ......  ^ -j  8.  Glamorganshiret 

4.  Monmouthshire. 
i^5.  Herefordshire. 

2.  Boadicea,  qoeen   of  the  loeni,  ]  1.  Norfolk. 
61    }  2.  ttuffolk. 


I.  HefMry  VII.  was  bom  at  Pembroke  County, 
8.W.  comer  of  Wales,  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  reigned  twenty-four  years,  from  a-D. 
1485  to  A.D.  1509. 

Henry  VII.  would  b^  crowned  before  he  married 
Elizabeth  of  York.  He  wished  to  establish  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  England  without  assistance  from 
Elizabeth  of  York.  The  friends  of  the  House  of 
York  hated  him.  His  manners  were  cold  and  repul- 
sive. His  behayiour  to  his  queen  was  distant.  He 
continued  the  imprisonment  of  the  young  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  the  imf  ortunate  diike  of  Clarence. 
Margaret,  the  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  sister 
of  £kiward  lY.,  had  an  irreconcilable  hatred  to  him. 
She  invented  or  encouraged  the  plots  and  impostures 
by  which  Henry  was  perplexed  and  disturbea. 

Lambert  Simnel,  a  youth,  wfiis  taught  by  a  crafty 
priest  to  personate  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
said  to  have  escaped  from  the  tower.  Simnel  was 
taken  to  Ireland.  Many  noblemen  in  Ireland 
acknowledged  him.  The  king  produced  the  real 
earl. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  son  of  Elizabeth,  another 
of  Edward's  sisters,  supported  the  cause  of  Simnel 
and  raised  some  troops  m  his  defence.  The  result 
was  a  battle  at  Stoke,  near  Newark-upon-Trent,  a 
town,  county  Nottingham,  a.d.  1487.  Lincoln  was 
slain  in  this  battle.  Simnel  was  made  a  scullion  in 
the  royal  kitchen. 

The  next  imposture  was  the  publication  of  the 
escape  from  the  tower  of  Eichara,  duke  of  York. 
Ferkin  Warbeck,  a  young  man,  was  persuaded  to  act 
the  character  of  the  duke.  The  duchess  of  Burs^dy 
saluted  him  as  "The  white  rose  of  England." 
The  king  of  the  Soots  received  him  with  all  honour. 
He  gave,  in  marriage,  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  his  own 
relative  the  lady  Catherine  Gordon.  Warbeck  with- 
drew when  he  saw  the  kind's  forces  in  Cornwall. 
He  took  sanctuary  in  Beauheu  in  Herts.  He  was 
committed  to  the  tower.  He  persuaded  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  join  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 
Warbeck  was  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Soon  after,  Uie 
earl  of  Warwick  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  This 
was  considered  to  be  a  stain  on  Henry's  character. 
The  earl's  strength  of  mind  had  been  injured  by 
his  long  confinement  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain, 
thoiu^ht  that  Henry's  title  to  the  throne  of  England 
could  not  be  secure  so  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick 
lived.  Henry  was  anxious  to  obtain,  as  a  wife  for 
his  eldest  son  Prince  Arthur,  the  Princess  Katherine, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand.  The  marriage  waa 
solemnized.  Prinoe  Arthur  died  within  six  months 
after  his  marriage.  Henry  had  his  eldest  daughter, 
the  Princess  Margaret,  married  to  James  lY.,  king  of 
Scotland.  Henry  had  no  trouble  from  insurrection 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reira.  He  was  avaricious 
and  arbitrary.  Empson  and  Dudley  were  his  agents. 
He  instituted  an  arbitrary  court  of  law  cidlea  the 
''  Star  chamber,"  from  the  decorations  of  the  room 
in  which  it  met.  This  court  and  Henry's  agents 
were  the  means  by  which  he  extorted  money  from 
hia   subjects.      He   amassed   a  great   amount   of 
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treasure,  by  reviving  obsolete  lawH  and  claims  of  the 
crown.  Henry  forbade  his  nobles  to  give  tbeir  liveiy 
to  any  except  to  their  household  servants. 

The  king-maker,  Warwick,  is  said  to  have  had 
thirty  thousand  retainers  who  wore  his  badge. 

The  earl  of  Oxford  entertained  the  king.  When 
Henry  was  leaving  the  castle  he  complimented  the 
earl  upon  his  hospitality  and  the  number  of  his 
household  servants.  The  earl  replied  that  they  were 
retainers  in  livery  to  do  honour  to  him  (the  king). 
The  king  exclaimed,  ''My  Lord,  I  thank  you  for  your 

food  cheer.  But  I  must  not  endure  to  have  my  laws 
roken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with 
you."  The  earl  was  fined  fifteen  thousand  marks. 
A  mark  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  one  pound  sterling, 
that  is,  it  is  equal  to  13s.  4d.  These  fifteen  thousand 
marks  were  equal  to  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a 
vast  sum  of  money  in  those  days.  Henry  VII.  was 
by  no  means  worthy  of  admiration.  He  died,  a.d. 
1509.     His  only  surviving  son  Henry  succeeded  him. 

In  this  reign,  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa  [a 
town  of  the  Sardinian  Stetes.  The  island  of  Sardinia, 
and  a  larger  portion  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  was 
in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain},  discovered  America. 

Bartholomew,  the  orother  of  Columbus,  was  unfor- 
tunate in  his  mission  to  Henry.  He  arrived  and 
succeeded  in  his  application.  However,  it  was  too 
late.  Columbus  had  sailed  on  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, by  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Henry  YII.  was  vexed  that  he  had  thus  been  deprived 
of  the  honour  of  assisting  Columbus. 

Henry  afterwards  fitted  out  a  fleet  under  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  a.d.  1496.  The  result  was  the 
discovery  of  Newfoundland  and  of  other  regions. 
Henry  VII.  has  credit  for  naval  enterprise.  He  laid 
the  foimdation  of  the  British  Navy. 

This  was  the  last  reign  in  which  church  architec- 
ture flourished.  Few  colleges  were  founded  after 
this  reign.  Henry  built  the  chapel  at  the  east  end 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  called  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel. 
He  built  King's  College,  Cambridge;  the  foundations 
of  the  college  and  oi  its  chapel  had  been  laid  by 
Henry  VI.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  interrupted  the 
building  for  thirty  years.  Henry  Vll.  completed  the 
design  of  Henrv  Vl. 

II.  Renry  VJtIL  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  was  buried 
at  Windsor,  and  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  from 
A.D.  1509  to  A.D.  1547.  The  archbi^ops  of  Canter- 
bury were,  William  Wareham,  a.d.  1504  to  a.d. 
1533,  and  Thomas  Cranmer,  a.d.  1533  to  a.d.  1555. 

Henry  was  young,  handsome,  popular,  and  jovial. 
He  excelled  in  athletic  exercises.  He  was  a  scholar, 
having  learned  the  school  divines.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  contained  the  treasures  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world  in  those  times.  In  Henry's  time, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  men  and  women 
must  derive  their  information  from  books  written  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  if  they  would  learn 
anything  which  would  make  them  entitled  to  the 
character  of  scholarphip. 

Henry  married  Catherine  of  Arragon^  his  brother's 
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widow.  Henry's  love  for  pageantry  appeared  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  celebration  of  his  marriage.  His 
father's  parsimony  was  contrasted  with  HeniVs 
liberality.  Empson  and  Dudley  were  tried  and 
punished  capitolly.  A  battle  was  gained  at  Teron- 
enne,  called  ''the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  because  the 
French  used  their  spurs  rather  than  their  swords. 

A.D.  1513.— The  battle  of  Flodden  Field  was 
fought.  James  lY.  of  Scotland  had  joined  Louis 
against  Henry  YIII.,  his  own  brother-in-law.  The 
earl  of  Surrey  commanded  the  English.  James  IT. 
and  many  of  his  principal  nobles  were  slain,  Septem- 
ber 9, 1 5 1 3.  Flodden  is  a  village  in  Northumberland 
rendered  famous  by  the  battle.  The  Scotch  lost 
their  king,  most  of  their  nobility,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  army. 

Henry  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Louis  XII., 
who  died  three  months  after  his  marriage.  Francis  L 
succeeded  him.  Maiy  married  the  di^e  of  Suf  oik 
her  former,  perhaps  her  only,  love. 

The  king  had  his  favourites.  Thomas  Wolsej, 
the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich,  had  obtained  th^ 
favour  of  Heniy  VII.,  who  was  a  good  judge  d 
administrative  ability.  Henry  VIII.  had  the  sune 
opinion  which  his  father  entertained  respecting 
Wolsey's  administrative  ability.  Thomas  Wolsey 
was  in  holy  orders.  He  acted  as  minister  of  state, 
and  as  a  companion  and  minister  in  pleasure  to 
Henry.  Wolsey  was  made  chancellor  of  England 
and  archbishop  of  York  by  Henry.  The  pope  made 
Wolsey  a  cardinal.  Wolsey's  revenue  was  enormous. 
He  lived  in  royal  state.  He  aspired  to  the  popedom 
more  than  once.  Francis  1.  and  the  empenr 
Charles  V.  (he  was  also  king  of  Spain),  the  two 
most  powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe,  vied  with  each 
other  m  efforts  te  obtain  the  good  offices  of  Wols«j 
with  the  king. 

Charles  V.  was  the  nephew  of  queen  Catherine. 
He  visited  the  English  court  at  Dover.  Heniy  vm 
on  his  way  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  Francis 
I.,  an  interview  earnestly  sought  by  Francis.  The 
English  and  the  French  king^  met  near  Calais.    The 

glam  on  which  they  met  was  called  *'  The  Field  of  the 
loth  of  Gold."  The  reason  for  so  naming  the  place 
of  meeting  arose  from  the  costliness  of  the  pageant 
No  doubt  the  money  lenders  made  some  valuable 
profits.  Mills,  foreste,  meadows  were  given  a«  secu- 
rities. Therefore,  many  of  the  nobles  were  said  to 
carry  upon  their  shoulders  their  mills,  their  f  oiestSi 
and  their  meadows.  The  kings  were  suspidouB  each 
of  the  other.  When  they  would  visit  their  queeitf, 
they  set  out  at  the  same  moment,  that  neither  mig^^ 
be  the  first  to  pass  the  boundary  which  divided  their 
territories. 

Francis  rode  with  three  attendants  to  Quisnes,  and 
entered  Henry's  chamber  whilst  Henry  was  still  in 
bed.  Henry  was  informed  by  Francis  that  w 
(Francis)  was  Henry's  prisoner.  Henry,  rosa  and 
embraced  him;  and  Francis  aided  him  to  dress. 
Next  day  Henry  returned  the  compliment.  Afoitj 
night's  revelry  in  splendour  terminated  this  ro7^ 
interview. 
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Heniy,  in  the  same  month  (Jime,  1530\  enacted  a 
similar  thoup^h  less  magnificent  display  of  pageantry 
in  his  interview  with  the  rival  of  Francis  L,  Charles 
v.,  at  G-ravelines  (a  small  town  of  France,  near 
Dunkirk),  and  at  Calais.  Charles  V.  visited  Eng- 
land two  years  afterwards. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation  had  commenced.  Martin 
Luther  had  published.  Henry  had  read.  Henry  re- 
plied to  Luther.  Henry  received  from  the  pope  the 
title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith."  The  king  of 
Spain  received  from  the  pope  the  title  of  **  Defender 
01  the  Church."  At  that  time  the  sun  never  set 
upon  the  dominions  of  Spain,  and  England  was  an 
iiuerior  power.  "The  Defender  of  the  Church" 
has  changed  places  with  "The  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  Spain  has  fallen  in  tiie  scale  of  nations. 
England  may  now  say  what  Spain  did  say  formerly, 
that  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  dominions.  It  is 
better  to  "  defend  the  faith"  than  to  "  defend  the 
church."  It  is  better  to  preach  Christ  than  to  preach 
the  church. 

Henry  never  embraced  a  pure  gospel  doctrine.  He 
was  a  papist  in  doctrine,  saving  the  doctrine  of 
supremacy.  He  was  never  influenced  by  experi- 
mental and  by  practical  religion.  He  lived  eighteen 
years  with  his  queen.  The  princess  Mary  was  their 
only  surviving  child.  Henry  said  that  he  had  doubts 
about  the  la^^ulness  of  his  marriao^e.  The  Levitical 
law  had  been  adopted  by  most  Christian  countries. 
The  civil  law  of  Moses  is  the  common  law  of  our 
own  country.  The  king's  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow  was  unlawful  according  to  that  law. 

Henry  applied  to  Rome  for  a  divorce.  The  pope, 
Clement  ViL,  had  to  choose  one  of  two  evils,  either 
to  offend  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  Cathe- 
rine's nephew,  or  to  offend  Henry  "VTII.,  king  of 
England.  The  Reformers  were  now  called  Protes- 
tants, because  they  had  protested  against  a  decree 
of  the  empire,  forbidding  innovation  in  religion. 

The  pope  is  Antichrist.  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
antichristian.  The  believer  in  Christ  feels  that  he  is 
Christ's  by  regeneration,  by  repentance,  by  faith. 
"  He  knows  wbom  he  has  believed,  and  is  persuaded 
that  he  (Christ)  is  able  to  keep  that  which  he  has 
committed  to  him  against  that  day." 

Cardinal  Campeggio  was  sent  to  England  to  forward 
Henry's  appeal  for  a  divorce,  but  with  secret  instruc- 
tions to  court  delay.  Wolsey  aided  his  brother 
cardinal  in  this  act  of  political  deceiving.  Wolsey 
was  disgraced,  was  dismissed  from  court,  his  palace 
at  York  Place  was  seized,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  Whitehall.  Wolsey  had  given  Hampton  Court  to 
the  king.  Wolsey  was  sent  to  his  diocese.  He  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  felt  deeply  the 
loss  of  the  royal  favour.  He  had  fallen.  A  danger- 
ous illness,  arising  from  his  mental  anguish,  attacked 
him.  He  reached  Leicester.  He  said  to  the  abbot 
who  received  him  for  the  night,  "  Father  abbot,  I 
am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you."  He  felt  his 
end  approaching.  He  spoke  gratefully  of  the  king, 
and  added,  "  Mad  I  served  my  Gk)d  as  diligently  as 
I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not,  in  my  grey 


hairs,  have  given  me  over  to  mine  enemies."  Wolsey 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.  He  was  a 
righteous  judge.  Ke  died  in  the  abbey  at  Leicester, 
November  28,  1530. 

**  He  was  »  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading. 
Lofty  and  sour  to  thost*  who  lored  him  not. 
But,  to  those  men  who  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And.  although  he  was  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely." — Shakespeare, 

Thomas  Granmer  was  inclined  to  the  reformation 
of  religion.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  question 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Universities  of  Europe : 
**  Can  a  man  many  his  brother^ i  tffidow?"  Cranmer's 
opinion  was  reported  to  Henry,  who  declared,  ''  He 
has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  Cranmer  was 
sent  for.  Within  four  years  from  that  time  Cranmer 
was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  retained  to  the 
last  the  confidence  of  the  king. 

The  king  took  into  his  service  Thomas  Cromwell, 
whom  he  made  earl  of  Essex.  He  had  been  one  of 
Wolsey's  servants.  In  Wolsey's  disgrace  Cromwell 
distinguished  himself  by  his  fidelity  to  his  old  master 
in  his  fallen  condition. 

2.  Cromwell  advised  the  king  to  follow  Cranmer's 
opinion,  and  to  submit  the  question  to  the  universities. 
Tne  answer  was  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  which  was 
immediately  pronounced  by  Cranmer.  Henry  and 
the  young  and  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn  had  been 
secretly  married.  Anne  was  crowned  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  a.d.  1 533.  The  pope  threatened.  Heniy 
followed  the  advice  of  Cromwell,  and  declared  himselz 
head  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  declaration 
was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  a.d.  1534.  In 
this  manner  the  papal  supremacy  ended  in  England. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Eocnester,  was  beheaded  m  the 
tower  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Henry's  new  title. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  followed 
the  bishop's  example,  and  suffered  a  similar  punish- 
ment. 

At  one  time  the  Chancellor's  son-in-law  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  having  seen 
the  king  walking  in  the  garden  with  his  arm  round 
the  Chancellor's  neck.  More's  reply  shewed  his 
estimation  of  Henry's  character:  '*  Son,  Boper,  I 
have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof ;  for  if  my  head 
would  win  (for)  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  would  go." 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  followed. 
Cromwell  was  appointed  vicar-general  to  carry  out 
this  work.  Latimer  pleaded  for  the  prioiy  of  Mal- 
vern, **  Not  that  it  should  stand  to  monkery,  but  so 
as  to  be  converted  to  preaching,  study,  and  prayer." 
*'  Alas!  my  good  lord,  shall  we  not  have  two  or  three 
abbeys  in  every  shire  changed  to  such  a  remedy?" 
Latimer  pleaded  in  vain.  Five  new  bishoprics  were 
founded  with  small  incomes,  viz. : — 

1.  Bristol. 

2.  Chester. 

3.  Gloucester. 

4.  Oxford. 

5.  Peterborough. 
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Some  of  these  fiye  had  buQdings,  such  aa  abbey 
churches,  which  were  converted  iuto  cathedrals.  Two 
colleges  were  founded,  viz. : — 

1.  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

2.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  king  became  weary  of  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Boleyn.  Jane  Se3rmour,  a  lady  in  the  queen's  court, 
attracted  his  attention.  A  charge  of  infidelity  to  her 
husband  was  brought  against  the  queen.  She  was 
beheaded  in  the  tower  a  little  more  than  two  years 
after  her  marriage.  She  left  a  daughter,  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  England. 

3.  On  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
Heniy  married  Jane  Seymour.  This  queen,  Henry's 
third  wife,  died  within  a  year  after  her  marriage. 
She  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  Edward  l^L., 
king  of  England. 

4.  Henry's  next  wife  was  the  princess  Anne  of 
deves.  He  did  not  like  her  when  he  saw  her.  He 
was,  with  difficulty,  persuaded  to  many  her.  He 
soon  applied  for  a  divorce.  His  veiy  obedient  and 
indulgent  clergy  granted  the  divorce.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  giving  to  his  proclamations 
the  force  of  law. 

Cromwell  had  advised  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Anne  of  Cleves.  Cromwell  was  disgraced  and 
executed,  as  a  punishment  for  choosing  for  Henry  a 
woman  not  comely  and  eraceful  in  the  eyes  of  his 
majesty.  Cromwell  was  beheaded,  a.d.  1540.  Anne 
of  Cleves  (a  town  of  Rhenish-Prussia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Holland,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bhine)  was 
Henry's  fourth  wife. 

5.  ^enry  lost  no  time  in  marrjring  the  lady 
Catherine  Howard  for  his  fifth  wife.  She  was  a 
woman  of  abandoned  character.  She  was  executed, 
and  several  persons  concerned  in  her  guilt  shared 
her  fate. 

6.  Heniy  married  Catherine  Parr,  his  sixth  and 
last  wife.  She  was  favourable  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  was,  more  than  once,  in  danger  of 
losing  her  life  from  Henry's  hatred  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Eeformation.  Her  prudence  enabled  her  to 
calm  the  irritation  of  Henry. 

Henry  authorised  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  publication  of  a  book  by  the  bishops  called 
The  InstituU  of  a  Christian  Man,  a.i>.  1537. 

Afterwards  he  limited  the  use  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  sanctioned  the  publication  of  a  book  called  the 
.Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man.  This  book  was 
considered  not  unfavourable  to  Bome.  An  act  was 
passed,  a.d.  1539,  requiring  the  assent  of  all  persons 
to  the  following  six  articles :  1.  Transubstantiation. 
II.  The  Denial  of  the  Cup  to  the  Laity.  III.  The 
Profitableness  of  Private  Masses.  lY.  The  Enforce- 
ment of  Confession  to  a  Priest.  V.  The  unlawful- 
ness of  Marriage  in  a  Priest.  VI.  The  Obligation 
of  Vows  of  Celibacy.  This  act  was  named  **The 
Bloody  Statute,"  and  "The  whip  with  the  six 
strings,"  on  account  of  the  number  of  executions 
arising  out  of  it.  Beformers  were  burnt  because 
they  would  not  assent  to  these  articles.  Bomanists 
■uftered  because  they  de^ed  the  king's  supremacy. 
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At  the  end  of  his  reign,  Heniy  sanetioned  the  use  of 
the  English  language  in  the  public  service  of  ihe 
church. 

A.D.  1535 — ^William  MftTshall  published  a  Primer, 
or  first  book. 

A.D.  1539 — ^Thomas  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Bochester, 
published  another  Frimer,  or  first  book,  whichreceived 
Cromwell's  sanction.  

A.D.  1545— King  Heniy  yin.'B  Primer  was  pub- 
lished by  royal  authority.  This  Primer  contained,  in 
English— 1.  The  Creed ;  2.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
3.  The  Ten  Commandments.  Also  1.  Prayexs ;  2. 
Suffrages,  that  is,   short   prayers;    and    3.   Select 

Sassappes  of  Scripture  for  morning  and  evening 
evotion.  He  gave  a  litany  in  English,  nearly 
similar  to  that  now  in  use.  The  long  would  not 
allow  any  form  of  English  for  the  saving  of  Mass. 

Heniy  suffered  from  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh.  His 
person  became  unwieldy.  Machines  were  invented  to 
move  him.  His  temper  became  savage.  His  attend- 
ants were  afraid  to  come  near  to  him.  The  axe  in 
the  tower  waa  in  constant  use.  The  fires  in  Smith- 
field  consumed  innocent  victims.  Anne  Askew  was 
amongst  these.  The  chancellor,  Wriottesley,  with 
his  own  hands,  put  her  to  the  torture.  The  earl  of 
Surrey  was  beneaded  in  the  tower  upon  trifling 
charges.  Catherine  Parr  veiy  narrowly  escaped. 
She  waa  arrested  by  Henry's  order  for  engaging  in  a 
controversy  in  which  she  advocated  religious  opinions 
contrary  to  Henry's  declared  religious  belief.  Cathe- 
rine struggled  and  cried  aloud.  Henry  was  in  the 
next  room.  He  called  to  her.  She  was  allowed  by 
his  officers  to  enter  his  apartment.  She  excused 
herself  by  saying  that  she  was  tempted  to  try  what 
she  could  do  in  the  art  of  controversy,  in  which  he 
was  so  perfect  a  master.  She  was  forgiven.  He 
spared  her  life. 

The  father  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  escaped  by  the  death  of  Henry  on  the  night 
before  tiie  day  appointed  for  the  duke's  execution. 
Henry  Vul.  died,  Januazy,  a.d.  1547.  He  was 
succeeded  by  prince  Edward,  his  only  son. 

Some  insurrections  were  occasioned  by  Henry*s 
measures.  These  were  suppressed  without  difficulty. 
The  principal  insurrection  was  called  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Ghrace,  a.i>.  1536. 

III.  JEdward  VI.  was  bom  at  Hampton  Court,  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  reigned  six  years, 
from  ▲.p.  1547  to  ▲.d.  1553. 

Edward  had  completed  the  ninth  year  of  his  age 
when  he  began  to  reign.  He  had  great  natuni 
abilities.  His  mind  was  foimed  for  religion.  God 
gave  this  blessing  to  our  nation.  He  took  him  away 
in  his  anger.  All  the  religious  and  political  diffi- 
culties of  England  have  arisen  from  the  removal, 
prematurely,  of  this  founder  of  political  and  religious 
freedom.  The  three  swords  were,  according  to 
custom,  carried  before  him  at  his  coronation.  He 
said,  ''  There  is  one  sword  wanting."  He  called  for 
a  Bible.  He  pointed  to  it  and  said,  ''That  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  without  whioh  we  are  notidng." 

.  Edward's  imde,  the  duke  of  Samenet^  was  declared 
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protector.  The  duke  waa  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Re- 
formation. Granmer's  ne&t  moderation  and  judg- 
ment gave  a  calm  and  peaceful  character  to  the 
English  Reformation.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
Qermany,  excesses  were  committed. 

The  English  Reformation  ^ve  to  the  people :  1 .  The 
practice  of  praying  in  their  own  tongue.  2.  The 
general  use  of  the  fiible.  3.  The  liberty  of  marriage 
to  the  dergy.  4.  The  plain  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  5.  The  cup  to  the  laity.  6.  One  Mediator 
between  Ood  and  man.  7.  The  doctrine  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin,  and  that  no 
human  merit,  and  no  suffering  of  man  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  and  no  human  authority  are  avail- 
able to  save,  or  are  neceuary  to  save,  any  human  soul. 
The  following  statement  is  given  in  piroof .  Under 
the  influence  of  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Ikigland  presented  these  truths,  and  was 
freed  from  the  opposite  errors  in  doctrine.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  Romish  errors  renounced  and 
removed  by  Cranmer's  and  Ridley's  influence  from 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England: — 

1.  The  practice  of  pra3ring  in  an  imknown  tongue. 

2.  The  withholdinfi;  of  the  Bible  from  general  use. 

3.  The  enforced  cdibacy  of  the  dergy. 

4.  Transubstantiation. 

5.  The  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

6.  Honour  paid  to  saints  and  angels. 

7.  Honour  paid  to  the  Virgin  Maiy. 

8.  Purgatory. 

9.  Indmeenoes,  the  pope's  treasury. 

The  word  liturgy  was  used  to  denote  the  Eucharist 
It  is  now  used  to  denote  the  prayer  book. 

A.D.  1549.— TA«  Booh  of  Common  Pravor  and  Ad- 
minutration  oftho  Saeram^nU  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission, who  met  at  Windsor,  May,  a.p.  1 548.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Church  in  Convocation,  and  was 
enjoined  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  following 
January,  to  be  used  m>m  the  feast  of  Whitsunday, 
A.D.  1549.  This  book  is  called  Th$  First  Book  of 
King  Edward  VL 

A.D.  1552. — Certain  altorafions  toore  made  in  ths 
servtea  which  were  suited  to  the  views  of  those  who 
would  not  believe  in  transubstantiation.  This  is 
called  The  Second  Book  of  King  Edward  VL  The  first 
book  is  dated  a.d.  1549.  The  second  book  dated  a.p. 
1552.  There  is  an  interval  of  three  years  between 
the  first  book  and  the  second  book  of  king  Edward 
VI.  The  difference  between  these  books  is  enor- 
mously important.  The  first  book  recognised  tran- 
substantiation, or  "a  real  presence."  The  second 
book  omitted  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or 
"  a  real  presence,"  and  recognised  the  doctrine  that 
bread  and  wine  remain  imohanged  after  consecration, 
and  that  there  is,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the 
ordinary  promised  blessing  to  be  given  and  to  be 
received  in  any  place  and  under  any  circumstances 
by  any  believer  in  the  blessed  Saviour,  who  has 
said,  ''  Him  who  oometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out." 


A.D.  1550. — ^A  book  for  ordering  and  consecrating 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  was  prepared  for  the 
church's  use.  Wheatley  and  others  have  written  and 
published  their  notions  of  the  meaning  of  this  book. 
A  clergyman,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
once  said  to  me,  *'  I  can  understand  my  Bible,  but  I 
cannot  understand  my  prayer  book."  I  told  to  my  re- 
verend friend  my  impression  as  to  the  nature  of  certain 
obscurities  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  book 
which  we  have  is  not  The  Second  Book  of  King  Edward 
FZ,  for  which  the  martyrs  of  old  England  suffered  in 
the  fires  of  Smithfield.  We  have  the  compromise  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  dictatorial  imbecility  of  James  L, 
with  the  honest  love  of  '*  fair  play"  of  his  grandson, 
the  papist  Charles  11.  Under  these  vicissitudes  of 
our  prayer  book  we  are  called  upon  to  sign  articles 
of  pacification,  and  to  assent  and  consent  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  pendulum  of  Opinion 
Theological  swings  between  Popery  and  TTnitarian- 
ism.  The  Church  of  England  renounces  Popery  and 
Unitarianism.  In  this  sense  I  have  always  under- 
stood my  prayer  book,  and  have  considered  the  com- 
pilers of  the  prayer  book  obliged  to  "leave  in"  some 
things  which  time  might  retnove  as  men  became  more 
enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
belong  unto  their  peace.  Some  say  that  liturgy 
means  work  for  the  people.  Common  prayer  means 
work  in  which  the  mmister  and  the  people  engage  in 
common. 

A.D.  1552. — ^Forty-two  articles  of  religion  were 
agreed  upon.  The  present  thirty-nine  artidea 
contain  veiy  nearly  the  same  amount  of  theological 
opinion  and  doctrine. 

A.D.  1547. — Homilies  and  sermons  were  drawn 
up,  to  be  read  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  book 
was  composed  by  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley. 
This  is  the  First  Book  of  Homilies. 

A.D.  1553. — The  Second  Book  of  Somilies  was  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  order  of 
Convocation.  The  address  at  the  commencement  of 
this  book  gives  liberty  to  the  minister  to  change  the 
lesson  ''  for  the  better  edification  of  his  hearers,  if, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prudence,  he  think  that  such 
change  is  necessary.  The  education  of  the  dergy  at 
this  time  may  be  understood  by  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  the  use  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Homilies,  The  complicated  momine  service,  which 
contains  the  morning  prayer,  the  litany,  and  the 
communion  service,  must  have  been  arranged  and 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  could  come 
to  church  only  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  who 
might  have  no  preacher  to  give  to  them  a  sermon. 
Education  has  advanced  the  condition  of  the  clergy. 
The  clergy  can  now  preach  independently  of  uie 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Homilies^  and,  therefore, 
need  not  use  them;  and,  as  they  are  preachers,  may 
visit  the  sick,  and  not  make  use  of  the  service  called 
the  service  for  the  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick." 

The  duke  of  Somerset  led  an  army  into  Scotland  to 
enforce  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  with  the  young  queen 
of  i^cots.     He  overthrew  the  Scots  with  g^at  loss  at 
ie,  near  to  Edinburgh.      The  young  quoen  was 
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Bent  to  France.  She  was  married  to  the  Dauphin. 
She  was  afterwards  the  well-known  and  unfortunate 
and  obstinate  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots. 

The  protector's  brother  had  been  made  high 
admiral.  His  title  was  Lord  Seymour.  He  had 
married  queen  Catherine  Parr.  He  sought,  in  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother's  position,  to  ovei-throw  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  protector.  He  was  tried 
and  executed  by  his  brother's  order. 

The  protector  commenced  to  build  a  house  in  the 
Strand — Somerset  House.  He  was  not  justified  in  his 
conduct  in  the  raising  of  means  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  undertaking.  Dudley,  afterwards  duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  his  enemy.  He  exerted  himself 
to  destroy  the  protector's  influence.  He  succeeded. 
The  protector  was  forced  to  resign  his  office.  He 
was  also  tried  for  high  treason,  on  account  of  some 
imprudent  words  which  he  had  uttered.  He  was 
beheaded  in  the  tower.     The  people  mourned  his 

fall. 

Northumberland  had  every  impediment  to  his  am- 
bition removed.  The  health  of  Edward  began  to 
decline  rapidly.  Northumberland  induced  Edward 
to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  by  their  father's  will,  were  named 
to  succeed  to  the  throne  after  their  brother.  They 
had  been  previously  declared  illegitimate  by  acts 
of  parliament. 

Mary  was  favourable  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
young  king  was  persuaded  to  take  advantage  of  that 
act.  He  appointed  a  successor  from  the  family  of 
his  aunt  by  tne  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  sister  of  Henry 
VUUL.  She  had  been  queen  of  France  as  the 
wife  of  Louis  XII.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  person 
appointed  to  succeed  Edward.  Nor^umberland  had 
contrived  to  effect  a  marriage  between  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  his  own  son,  Lord  Guilford  Dudley. 
Suspicion  fastens  on  Northumberland  as  the  poisoner 
of  Edward  VI.  He  removed  the  protector  Somer- 
set. He  induced  Edward  to  alter  ^e  succession  to 
the  throne.  He  persuaded  him  to  name  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey  as  his  successor.  He  effected  a  marriage 
between  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  his  own  son.  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley.  These  circumstances  cannot  be 
known  without  exciting  suspicion  that  Northumber- 
land was  a  man  who  had  this  world's  interests  as 
his  only  treasure,  and  who  had  no  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes.  The  king  required  his  councillors  to  sign 
his  will  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Cranmer 
reluctantly  signed  the  documents.  Edward  died, 
July  6,  1553. 

Bishop  Ridley  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  poor.  The  king,  shortly  before 
his  death,  was  so  moved  by  this  discourse,  that  he 
desired,  with  tears,  advice  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  enforced  by  the  good  bishop's  discourse.  The 
result  of  the  advice  was : — 

1.  The  foundation  of  Christ's  hospital  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children. 

2.  The  foundation  of  St.  Thomas'  hospital  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick ;  and  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital 
for  the  tame  purpose. 
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3.  And  the  foundation  of  bridewell  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  vicious. 

Other  schools  were  founded  at  the  suggestion  of 
Edward  VI.,  or  by  the  concurrent  influence  of  his 
councillors.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth  was  influ- 
enced by  Edward's  example.  Private  persons  and 
corporate  bodies  founded  places  for  education.  This 
spirit,  so  manifested  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
continued  its  exertions  for  some  time  after  the  reign 
of  Edwardy  and  has  increased  its  efforts  to  the  present 
time. 

1.  Eton,  a  royal  foundation,  had  risen  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VT. 

2.  Winchester,  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
▲.D.  1393,  is  a  splendid  building  \iith  rich  endow- 
ments. Each  of  these  two  schools  had  a  college  and 
a  imiversity  allotted  to  it. 

3.  Westminster  school,  a.d.  1560,  founded  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  had  Christ  church,  Oxf  ord,  allotted 
to  it. 

4.  Merchant  Taylor's  school  (by  a  London  guild, 
or  company),  founded,  a.d.  1561,  had  nearly  all  the 
fellowships  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  attached 
to  it  by  Sir  Thomas  White. 

5.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  founded  Trinity  ooll^;e,  Oxford, 
▲.D.  1554. 

6.  Harrow  school  was  foimded  by  John  Lyon,  ▲.!>. 
1572,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

7.  Bugby  school  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriffe, 
▲.D.  1567. 

8.  The  schools  at  (1)  Birmingbam,  (2)  Bury  St 
Edmonds,  (3)  Sherborne,  and  (4)  Shrewsbury,  may 
be  attributed  to  Edward  VT. 

9.  Thomas  Sutton  established  the  charter  house  on 
the  site  of  a  suppressed  Carthusian  monastery,  jld. 
1611. 

10.  Wadham  and  Pembroke  colleges,  Oxford,  were 
founded — ^Wadham,  a.d.  1613;  Penibroke,  a.d.  1624. 

Learning  began  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  enemy 
but  as  a  friend.  Dean  Colet  founded  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  mercer's 
company,  a.d.  1510.  "  Persons  must  be  sought  to 
teach  in  good  and  clean  Latine  literature,  and  also  in 
Greek,  if  such  mi^ht  be  gotten.  In  religion  thej 
must  teach,  if  need  be,  the  catechism,  and  instruceons 
of  the  articles  of  the  faith,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  Latine." 

The  Keformation  under  Edward  VT.  would  haro 
been  productive  of  vast  good,  had  it  pleased  Alxnight? 
God  to  spare  his  life  to  a  ripe  old  ag^.  His  dying 
prayer  has  never  yet  obtained  its  accomplishment : 
**  0  Lord  God,  deliver  this  realm  from  papistry,  and 
maintain  the  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people  may 
praise  Thy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.'^ 

IV.  ''  Queen  Jane,^*  is  the  title  given  to  this  most 
excellent  young  woman  in  the  documents  of  th» 
period  in  which  she  lived.  She  was  proclaimed 
queen,  and,  as  was  usual,  was  conducted  to  the  Tower 
lor  her  coronation.  Her  reign  was  short.  Thirteen 
days  formed  the  brief  space  of  time  in  which  sh« 
wore  the  crown  and  wielded  the  sceptre. 
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Mary  entered  London  without  opposition. 

V.  Ifary, — This  miserable  abortion  of  humanity, 
in  mind  and  body,  was  acknowledged  and  crowned 
queen  of  England.  She  united  in'  her  own  person 
tiie  tyranny  of  the  Tudors,  the  haughtiness  of  the 
Spanish  royalty,  and  the  merciless  bigotry  of  the 
Bomish  church.  She  commenced  a  work  worthy  of 
her  hateful  self. 

1.  She  beheaded  Northumberland.  He  deserved 
his  fate. 

2.  She  beheaded  queen  Jane  and  her  husband 
Lord  Ghiilford  Dudley.  They  were  undeserving  of 
such  punishment  even  from  the  bloody  hands  of  the 
"blood-thirsty  *  bloody  Queen  Mary  Tudor.'  "  They 
were  not  far  gone  over  the  boundary  of  seventeen 
years.  Jane  possessed  talents  to  which  ample  testi- 
mony has  been  borne  by  Ascham,  tutor  to  Elizabeth. 
Ascham  relates  that  when  he  went,  on  a  certain  day, 
into  the  residence  of  her  family,  he  found  her  study- 
ing Plato  on  the  "Immortality  of  the  Soul."  The  other 
members  of  the  family  were  hunting  in  the  park. 
Ascham  wondered  that  she  had  not  joined  the  other 
members  of  her  family  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
She  smiled  and  said,  "I  fancy  all  their  sport  is  as  a 
shadow  to  the  pleasure  which  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas ! 
good  folks,  they  little  know  what  true  pleasure  is." 

Her  dignity  was  announced  to  her.  She  burst 
into  tears.  She  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  dignity. 
She  declared  her  unfitness  for,  and  her  unwillingness 
to,  accept  the  crown  and  the  sceptre.  She  acknow- 
ledged her  fault  in  having  yielded  to  the  persuasions 
of  her  friends  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  England. 

Any  excuse  put  forward  in  behalf  of  Mary  must 
recoil  upon  the  character  of  her  advocate.  Boman 
bigotry,  Boman  intolerance,  Spanish  haughtiness, 
Spanish  cruelty,  Tudor  tyranny,  were  mixed,  united, 
and  strengthened  in  this  onty-hegotten  daughter  of 
the  devil.  Our  Lord's  words  do  apply  to  her:  "  Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil,  for  his  works  ye  do." 

"Whether  the  people  who  bowed  down  to  this 
heUiih  image  of  royalty,  and  submitted  to  her  cruel 
tyranny,  be  not  equally  guilty  with  this  daughter  of 
Belial,  is  a  question  upon  which  honesty  and  dis- 
honesty held,  and  must  hold,  opposite  opinions. 

Mary  Tudor  was  bom  at  Ghreenwich,  was  buried  at 
Westminster,  and  reigned  five  years,  from  a.d.  1553 
to  A.D.  1558.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were, 
1.  Thomas  Cranmer,  a.d.  1533  to  a.d.  1555;  2. 
Beginald  Pole,  from  a.d.  1555  to  a.d.  1558. 

The  old  duke  of  Norfolk  was  released  from  his 
long  confinement  in  the  tower.  His  unexecuted 
sentence  was  hanging  over  him  since  the  death  of 
Henry  VHI. 

Edward  Courtenay  was  released  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Edward  IV.  Henry 
Courtenay,  his  father,  was  beheaded,  a.d.  1538,  by 
Henry  Vlil.,  for  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole. 
His  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Courtenay,  husband  of 
Catherine,  Edward  IV.'s  sister,  was  attainted  by 
Henry  Vil.  He  became  the  ornament  of  the  court. 
Bumour  stated  that  he  might  have  married  Mary. 
Wh At  a  loss !    He  looked  at  Elizabeth,    He  neglected 


Mary.  He  died  at  Padua,  in  Italy,  unmarried,  a.d. 
1556.  He  was  the  last  descendant  of  the  house  of 
York.  The  danger  from  the  Yorkists  to  the  heirs  of 
Henry  Vil.  was  removed  by  Edward  Courteaay's 
death. 

At  the  same  time  were  released  Stephen  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Edmund  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London.  These  men  must  have  been  as  agreeable 
to  Mary  as  Thomas  Cranmer  was  hateful  to  her  on 
her  mother's  account. 

Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Bidley,  bishop 
of  London ;  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  Hooper, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  were  sent  to  prison.  Cardinal 
Pole,  a  relative  of  the  queen,  was  appointed  by  the 
pope,  pope's  legate  in  England.  He  was  afterwards 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Mary  married  Philip  of  Spain.  They  were  not 
unequally  yoked.  They  were  well  matched.  Igno- 
rance of  true  religion,  and  bigotry  in  error,  were  the 
charming  characteristics  of  the  ugly  wife  and  the 
handsome  husband.  The  marriage  was  not  popular 
in  England.  It  is  reported  that  the  English  admiral 
fired  on  the  Spanish  fleet,  because  its  topsails  were 
not  lowered  to  our  ships.  England,  even  at  that 
time,  began  to  think  herself  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Philip  was  censured  for  Mary's  cruelties.  His 
haughtiness  was  offensive  to  the  people  of  England. 
Mary  was  over  fond  of  her  husband.  He  was  distant 
in  his  behaviour  towards  her.  He  retired  to  his  own 
dominions. 

Transubstantiation,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  was  the  test  of  heresy.  The  fires 
lighted  in  Smithfield  were  the  termination  of  the 
controversy  adopted  by  the  Bomish  Church. 

1.  Bogers,  a  married  priest,  was  the  first  martyr. 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  insulted  him  very  brutally. 
He  must  not  see  his  wife  and  children.  However, 
they  met  him  as  he  was  led  to  the  stake.  He  suffered 
with  great  constancy.  So  suffered  all  the  victims  in 
this  persecution.  Hooper  was  in  Gloucester,  in  his 
own  diocese.  Saunders,  Taylor,  Bradford,  and  Phil- 
pot  were  distinguished  names  in  the  long  list  of 
Mary's  martjrrs.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Bidley 
suffered,  and  left  to  England  their  names  and  memo- 
ries, to  be  a  dying  warning  to  posterity  to  renounce 
the  cannibal  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

I  mean  by  real  presence,  or  transubstantiation,  a 
presence  in  tiiie  elements,  corporeal  or  spiritual.  The 
corporeal  presence  is  eannihaliem.  The  spiritual 
presence  is  folly.  The  Deity  cannot  euffer.  The 
corporeal  presence  is  cannibalism;  it  is  the  eating  of 
human  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  human  blood. 

2.  Bidley  and  Latimer  were  first  burnt  in  the  space 
before  Balliol  College,  in  Oxford.  When  these  Doble 
victims  were  at  the  stake,  Latimer  exclaimed,  **  Be 
of  good  courage,  Master  Bidley !  We  shall  this  day, 
by  God's  grace,  light  in  England  such  a  candle  as 
I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  They  perished  in 
the  flames. 

3.  Cranmer  is  described  as  having  signed  some 
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form  of  recantation.  He  had  received  a  promise  of 
mercy.  He  was  led  to  execution.  In  St.  Mary's 
Church  he  had  acknowledged  his  error.  At  the  stake 
he  held  in  the  fire  the  hand  which  had  committed  the 
sin,  and  exclaimed,  ^^This  hand  hath  offended.  This 
unworthy  right  hand.'*^ 

These  persecutions,  in  which  three  hundred  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  burnt  to  death,  ex- 
cited in  aU  hearts  hatred  to  Rome. 

Calais  was  lost  to  England.  Her  husband  had 
influenced  Mary  to  engage  in  this  war.  The  loss  of 
Calais  was  a  very  severe  trial  for  Maiy.  She  declared 
that  after  her  death  the  name  of  Calais  would  be 
found  engraven  on  her  heart. 

Her  health  was  delicate.  She  was  dropsical  when 
she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  She  died 
dropsical,  November  17,  1558. 

Dropsy  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  result  of  disease. 
Mary  nad  signed  a  commission  for  the  burning  of 
heretics,  or  deniers  of  transubstantiation,  in  Ireland. 
The  commission  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Cole.  He 
arrived  in  Chester,  and  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Elizabeth  Mattershed.  The  mayor  of  Chester  waited 
on  Dr.  Cole.  The  curiosity  of  the  landlady  led  her 
to  listen.  She  had  a  brother  in  Dublin,  named 
Edwards.  She  feared  for  his  safety.  She  overheard 
Dr.  Cole  telling  the  mayor  of  Chester  that  he  had 
in  a  small  box  an  instrument  by  which  he  would 
lash  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Cole  attended 
the  mayor  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  at  parting 
thanked  the  mayor  for  his  courtesy.  He  returned  to 
his  room,  hastily  put  the  persecution  box  into  his 
travelling  box,  and  without  delay  proceeded  to  set 
sail  for  Dublin.  Dr.  Cole  appeared  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  council,  and  told  his  message. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  asked  Dr.  Cole  to  produce  his 
commission.  The  doctor  opened  the  persecution  box. 
A  pack  of  cards  made  its  appearance.  Dr.  Cole  pro- 
tested that  he  had  shewed  the  real  document  to  the 
mayor  of  Chester.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  did  not 
doubt  that  the  doctor  told  what  was  true.  '  *  However, " 
said  his  excellency,  *'  we  cannot  act  as  you  wish  till 
you  produce  your  commission.  Proceed  to  London 
and  obtain  another  commission.  We  will  shufile  the 
cards  till  you  return."  When  Dr.  Cole  arrived  in 
London  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  a  new  com- 
mission to  lash  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  Mary  was 
dead. — See  Mosheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  522.  Thus  Elizabeth 
Mattershed  saved  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 

VI.  JElizabeth  Tudor  was  bom  at  Gfreenwich,  was 
buried  at  Westminster,  and  reigned  forty-five  (45) 
years,  from  a.d.  1558  to  a.d.  1603. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbuiry  were: — 

1.  Matthew  Parker,  A.D.  1558 — 1575. 

2.  Edmund  Ghindal,  a.d.  1575—1583. 

3.  John  Whitgift,  a.d.  1583—1604. 

When  the  death  of  Maiy  was  made  known  to  the 
people,  they  felt  released  from  the  horrors  which  she 
had  created  in  their  minds,  and  they  manifested  their 
joy  by  rushing  into  the  churches  and  by  casting  out  into 
the  streets  tne  altars  upon  which  had  been  offered 
that  lying  sacrifice  and  dangerous  deceit  which  had 
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been  the  cause  of  the  shedding  of  so  much  innocent 
blood. 

Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation,  entreating  the 
people  to  be  quiet.  She  promised  to  reconcile  eveiy 
matter  in  dispute  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

During  the  "  Marian  persecution,"  or  **  Mary's 
persecution,''  many  Englishmen  escaped  to  the  con- 
tinent.  They  learned  the  views  of  reformers  in  the 
places  of  their  refuge.  They  returned  to  England 
upon  receiving  information  of  Mary's  death.  The 
Scotch  refugees  also  returned  to  their  country.  All 
who  returned,  thus  instructed  by  the  continental  re- 
formers, were  more  anxious  than  their  fellow-country- 
men to  learn  what  ecclesiastical  reform  it  mig^bt  please 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  give  to  her  Bubjects. 

The  prayer  book  of  Elizabeth  is  very  nearly  the 
prayer  book  of  the  Church  of  England  in  our  own 
time.  She  continued  neither  to  amrm  nor  to  deny 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  She  retained  the 
same  reserve  which  she  had  manifested  in  her  answer 
to  her  examiners  on  this  subject,  when  Mary's  zeal 
determined  on  her  death  if  she  denied  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Elizabeth's  answer  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  her  subjects : 


« 


Christ  WM  the  word  who  spAke  it. 
He  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it, 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it^ 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it." 


She  made  no  expression  of  her  belief  as  to  ''  what 
the  word  did  make  it."  She  endeavoured  to  conduct 
the  review  of  the  Booh  of  Comtnon  Prayer  in  this  spirit 
of  mental  reservation. 

In  the  first  book  of  her  brother,  king  Edward  YI., 
the  service  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  contained  the  prayer  of  consecration,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  crosses.  In  this  book,  aj). 
1549,  the  words  to  be  used  in  presenting  the  elements 
were — 

1 .  The  bread. — "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life." 

2.  The  wine. — ' *  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life." 

The  king  and  the  reformers,  his  councillors,  believed 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  of  a  real  pre- 
sence.    The  words  prove  their  creed. 

In  the  second  book  of  king  Edward  VI.  these  words 
were  omitted,  and  the  crosses  in  the  prayer  of  conse- 
cration disappeared.  The  words  used  in  presenting 
the  elements  are — 

1 .  The  bread. — **  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance 
that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy 
heart,  by  faith,  with  thanks^ving." 

2.  The  wine. — "  Drink  this  in  remembrance  that 
Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful.*' 

The  policy  of  Elizabeth  united  these  forms.  They 
remain  united. 

1.  The  bread. — **Thebodyof  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
imto  everlasting  life.     TaJ^e  and  eat  this  in  remem- 
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brance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  hirn  in 
thj  heart,  bj  faith,  with  thanksgiving." 

2.  The  wine. — '  *  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life.  Drink  this  in  remembrance  that 
Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful." 

The  Queen  would  have  a  rubric  inserted  at  the 
commencement  of  morning  prayer,  ordering  the  use 
in  divine  service  of  all  ornaments  and  dresses  of  priests 
and  ministers,  and  all  ornaments  of  the  church  in  use 
in  the  second  year  of  her  brother,  king  Edward  VI. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  both  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cillors, believers  in  tran»ubstantiation. 

For  her  own  use,  in  her  private  chapel,  she  had  the 
JBook  of  Common  Prayer  translated  into  Latin.  The 
dresses  of  her  chaplains,  and  the  ornaments  of  her 
chapel  were  such  mat  foreign  ambassadors  wrote  to 
their  sovereigns,  assuring  them  that  the  queen  of 
England  had  the  same  form  of  worship  in  her  own 
chapel  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
chapels  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 

S(o  effectual  was  the  policy  of  this  wise  queen,  that 
for  twelve  years  after  her  accession  to  ^e  throne 
every  sign  of  peace  remained  undisturbed.  A.D.  1 570, 
a  papal  bull  was  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  on  the  diw  named  "Corpus  Christi." 
This  Dull  of  pope  Pius  v .  excommunicated  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  fanatic,  John  Felton,  gentleman,  per- 
petrated this  act  of  treason  to  the  liberfy  of  his  country. 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  Paris  on  the  same  day. 
The  pope  had  published  this  bull,  ▲.!>.  1 569,  but  no  one 
could  be  found  to  publish  it  in  London  tUl  John 
Pelton,  gentleman,  was  persuaded  to  be  the  betrayer 
of  his  country.     He  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

The  hiihops, — An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  common 
prayer  and  service  in  the  church,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  sacraments,  was  to  be  in  force  on  the  day 
of  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  1559. 

The  royal  supremacy  was  re-enacted.  These  acts 
tested  the  adherents  to  the  papal  interests.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Pole,  was  dead.  The 
bishops  of  Wales  and  of  England  refused  to  conform. 
Only  one  bishop,  Eatchen,  bishop  of  Llsuidaff,  did 
conform.  The  remainder  of  the  bishops,  with  the 
clergy  who  followed  their  example,  were  deprived, 
the  bishops  of  their  sees,  the  incumbents  of  their 
livings. 

The  emperor  and  other  foreign  princes  interceded. 
The  queen  replied,  **  There  is  no  reason  for  such  an 
indulgence.!'  She  considered  that  she  had  arranged 
everything  commanded  bv  our  Saviour,  practiced  by 
the  Primitive  Church,  ana  unanimously  approved  by 
the  fathers  of  the  best  antiquity.  **  There  are  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see."  The  bishops 
refused  to  comply.  Their  places  were  vacant.  These 
vacant  places  must  be  filled  up.  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  would  not  seek  the  aid  of  Irish  bishops. 
English  bishops  were  sought,  and,  with  some  dim- 
culty,  were  found.  They  consecrated  the  new  bishops. 
The  officiating  bishops  were — 

1.  WiUiam  Barlow,  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
now  bishop  elect  of  Chichester, 


2.  John  Seory,  late  bishop  of  Chichester,  now  elect 
bishop  of  Hereford. 

3.  Milee   Cover  dale,  late  bishop  of  Exeter.     And, 

4.  John  JIbdgkine,  suffragan  bishop  of  Bedford. 
The  succession,  if  it  mean  anything  substantial,  is 

thus  controversially  established.  T^e  second  book 
of  Homilies,  prepaid  before  the  death  of  Edward  YE., 
was  revised  and  finished  by  archbishop  Parker  and 
by  other  bishops.  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  had 
the  largest  share  in  the  composition  of  this  second 
book  of  Homilies.  The  forty-two  articles  of  religion, 
dated  a-d.  1552,  were  compressed  into  thirty-nine, 
and  agreed  to  as  perfect  statements  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  tne  church  of  England,  a.d.  1571. 
A  trandation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  the  chief 
religious  work  which  characterised  the  reign  of 
Elizabel^. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  the  genius  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  adoption  of  half  measures.  These  half 
measures  never  please  any  party.  She  pleased 
neither  her  papist  nor  her  protestant  subjects  oy  her 
half  measures  in  religion ;  the  cry  was  transubstan- 
tiation  or  no  transubstantiation ;  the  real  presence 
or  no  real  presence.  She  mocked  both  parties.  The 
evil  consequences  of  half  measures  have  appeared,  do 
appear,  and  will  appear.  Parker  may  have  advised 
hau  measures,  (mndal  may  have  advised  concession 
to  the  parties  who  returned  from  the  continent  after 
the  Marian  persecution.  Whitgift,  whom  Elizabeth 
used  to  call  "her  little  black  husband,"  was  in 
opposition  to  concession.  ' '  High  church  and  prelacy' ' 
were  the  motto  on  the  flag. 

Anabaptists  (they  baptized  again),  Brownists. 
Independents,  Sabbatarians,  and  Pantneists,  formed 
the  lists  of  l^ose  who  arranged  themselves  under  the 
name  of  Puritans.  They  were  all  called  Noncon- 
formists. Puritans  was  a  name  signifying  their 
intention  to  live  a  purer  life  than  that  lived  bv  those 
who  professed  the  Romish  faith  substantially  held 
and  practised  by  the  church  of  England.  Various 
pubhcations  appeared.  They  manifested  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  queen.  They  were  in  favour  of  a  real 
departure  from  the  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Cartwright  defended  the  low  party.  Hooker  was 
in  opposition  to  Cartwright.  Posterity  has  sided 
with  Cartwright.  The  most  learned  of  the  congre- 
gations addressed  by  Cartwright  and  by  Hooker 
sided  with  Cartwrificht. 

James,  Elizabetlr  s  successor,  endeavoured  to  force 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  down  the  throats,  as  he 
said,  of  his  subjects.  The  misery  and  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  arose  from  their  adherence  to  the 
principle,  "That  princes  rule  by  divine  right;  that 
subjects  must  take  their  religion  from  their  princes ; 
that  dissent  is  treason ;  and  that  such  treason  may 
be  worthy  of  capital  punishment." 

Damley,  the  cousin  and  husband  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  Mary  herself,  Elizabeth,  the  cousin  of  Maiy 
queen  of  Soots,  Henry  VJJJ..,  Elizabeth's  father  and 
Mary's  unde,  are  all  represented  as  having  red  hair. 
So  far  a  family  likeness  existed.  Elizabeth  possessed 
a  fine  form  of  body  and  a  noble  countenance,    Maiy, 
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Elizabetli*8  cousin,  f ar  siirpassed  licr  in  personal  form 
and  beauty.  Sir  James  Melville  was  in  Elizabeth's 
court  as  an  ambassador  from  Mary.  Elizabeth  Eisked 
Sir  James,  *' Which  of  the  two  queens  danced  the 
better,  and  which  of  them  he  thought  the  fairer?" 
Sir  James  answered  very  prudently,  **That  his 
queen  did  not  dance  so  high  and  disposedly  as  Eliza- 
beth, that  Elizabeth  was  the  fairest  queen  in  England, 
and  that  Mary  was  the  fairest  queen  in  Scotland." 

Elizabeth  had  been  in  imminent  danger  during 
Mary's  reign.  *'  It  would  make  a  pitiful  and  strange 
story,"  says  Holinshed,  '*to  recite  what  examinations 
and  rockings  of  poor  men  there  were  to  find  out  that 
knife  which  should  cut  her  throat,  what  gaping 
among  my  lords  of  the  clergy  to  see  the  day  wherein 
they  might  wash  their  white  rockets  in  her  innocent 
blood,  but  especially  Stephen  Gardiner." 

"  When  queen  Elizabeth  made  her  public  entrance 
into  London,  a  pageant  was  prepared  in  Cheapside, 
when  Time  accosted  her  leading  in  his  hand  his 
daughter  Truth. 

Truth  presented  to  the  Queen  the  English  Bible, 
upon  which  was  written,  verhum  veritatisy  the 
word  of  truth.  Elizabeth  kissed  the  book,  held  it 
up  with  both  hands,  and  then  laid  it  reverently  upon 
her  breast,  to  the  joy  of  the  beholders." — Southeyy 
Book  of  the  Church, 

How  much  truth  was  in  this  act  of  Elizabeth,  God 
only  knows. 

Most  of  the  deposed  bishops  retired  to  the  con- 
tinent. Bonner  lived  in  seclusion  in  the  orchards 
and  gardens  of  the  Marshalsea.  Tonston  and  Thirlby 
were  entertained  at  Parker's  table.  Oglethorpe  died 
almost  immediately  after  the  coronation. 

Pius  IV.  sent  a  nuncio  to  England.  The  nuncio 
bore  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  queen.  On  his  way 
to  England,  the  nuncio  was  informed  that  he  could 
not  be  permitted  to  set  foot  in  England. 

Had  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  who,  as  a  papist, 
considered  that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  throne  of  England,  a 
second  Marian  persecution  was  inevitable. — Southey. 

Francis  11.,  king  of  France,  died.  His  widow  was 
requested  by  her  subjects  to  return  to  her  own  king- 
dom. Elizabeth  refused  to  secure  to  her  a  safe 
passage,  unless  she  renounced  her  title  to  be  queen  of 
England. 

Mary  claimed  the  crown  of  England.  The  ambition 
of  Mary  and  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  come  now 
upon  the  scene.  However,  Mary  was  saluted  by  the 
English  fleet  which  met  her  on  her  way  to  Scotland. 
Elizabeth  was  better  than  her  word.  Mary  arrived 
in  Scotland  to  discover  that  her  popery  was  hateful 
to  her  people,  and  that  her  every  action  was  suspected. 
She  obtained,  with  difficulty,  the  performance  of  her 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  in  her  own  chapel  at 
Holyrood. 

Henry  Damley,  a  relative  of  both  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, became  the  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 
Their  union  was  not  happy.  Damley  was  jealous  of 
Mary's  secretary,  Rizzio.  Damley,  clad  in  armour, 
and  accomi)auiod  by  several  nobles,  entered  Mary's 
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private  apartments  by  a  private  stair,  at  Holyrood 
palace,  stabbed  David  Rizzio,  a  musician,  who  was 
at  supper  with  the  queen.  The  murderers  dragged 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man  out  of  the  room,  and 
laid  it  in  another  apartment.  The  queen,  Mary,  was 
with  child.  Soon  after  she  was  d^vered  of  a  son. 
Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  Mary's  safe  delivery 
and  exclaimed,  "  The  queen  of  Scots  has  a  fair  boy, 
whilst  I  am  a  barren  stock."  Damley 's  armour  ia 
preserved  in  the  room  in  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. The  words  of  Juvenal  cannot  be  quoted,  in 
this  case,  with  any  propriety  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand the  matter.  There  was  no  cause  for  revenge. 
The  wantonness  of  the  queen  was  suspected  oy 
Damley.  His  jealousy  led  him  to  commit  murder 
Self-preservation  may  have  been  the  prompter  in  the 
mind  of  Mary.  She  may  have  reasoned  that  he  who 
killed  Bizzio  may  certainly  kill  me.  Self  preserva- 
tion may  have  dictated  the  murder  of  Damley.  The 
marriage  with  Bothwell  may  have  been  an  after- 
thought. However,  these  modes  of  accounting  for  & 
murder  of  a  husband  by  a  wife  cannot  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  censure.  Damley  was  indisposed 
Mary  caused  him  to  be  removed  to  a  lone  house.  She 
joined  in  the  festivities  of  one  of  her  maids-of -honour, 
whose  wedding  was  being  celebrated.  Mary  was  absent 
from  Holyrood.  The  house  in  which  the  murderer 
of  Bizzio  was  lying  on  his  sick  bed  was  blown  up 
The  dead  body  of  the  murderer  of  Bizzio  was  found 
on  a  neighbouring  hill.  Mary  now  engaged  in  & 
third  matrimonial  contract.  Her  husband  may  have 
been  in  the  conspiracy  to  miuder  Bizzio,  and  to  blov 
up  the  murderer  of  Bizzio.  The  earl  of  Bothwell 
soon  after  the  blowing  up  of  Damley,  became  the 
third  husband  of  Maiy  queen  of  Scots.  Jam^ 
Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  third  husband  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was  forced  to  fly  from  the 
kingdom.  He  died  in  exile,  a.d.  1577.  Mary  was 
connned  in  Loch  Leven  Castle.  Her  son  was  pro- 
claimed James  VI.,  under  the  regency  of  the  earl  of 
Murray,  a  natural  son  of  the  young  kind's  grand- 
father, James  V.  Mary  escaped  from  Loch  liovea 
Castle,  was  defeated  at  Langside,  crossed  the  border, 
placed  herself  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  was  detained 
by  the  English  council,  and  was  forced  to  an  examin- 
ation of  the  charges  against  her  at  York 

Mary's  guilt  was  so  proved  that  Elizabeth  refuse*! 
to  see  her.  Tutbury,  in  StafFordshire,  a  seat  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  afforded  to  her  an  asylimi. 

1.  Mary  communicated  with  the  papists  in  the 
north.  The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmor- 
land headed  a  rebellion  in  the  north.  Northumber- 
land was  beheaded.  Westmorland  found  shelter  oa 
the  continent.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  tempted  to 
engage  in  acts  which  led  him  to  the  tower,  and  to 
the  block.  He  lost  his  head,  as  the  result  of  hi* 
hope  that  he  might  become  the  fourth  Kusband  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

2.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  Pope  and  bv 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  destroy  Elizabeth,  and  to  rai5» 
Mary  to  the  throne.  The  end  aimed  at  was  to  destKj 
the  Reformation,  and  to  restore  popery  in  En^afi-i 
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and  on  the  continent.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
A.D.  1572,  the  Huguenots  (eignots,  confederates) 
[The  Swiss  leaguers  assumed  this  name  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century],  or  French  Protestants, 
were  massacred  at  Paris.  Charles  IX.  of  France 
fired  on  the  Protestants  with  his  own  hand.  The 
pope  had  excommunicated  the  Protestants.  There- 
fore it  was  lawful  to  murder  them.  This  proposition 
is  an  enthymeme  (pronounced  enthemeem),  which 
consists  of  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent.  The 
Syllagism  makes  the  statement  thus : — 

The  Huguenots  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 

Persons  excommunicated  by  the  pope  may  be 
murdered. 

Therefore  the  Huguenots  may  be  murdered. 

OPPOSITION. 

The  Huguenots  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 

Persons  excommunicated  by  the  pope  may  not  be 
murdered. 

Therefore  the  Huguenots  may  not  be  murdered. 

Monks  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  arrived  in 
England.  They  formed  plots  against  Elizabeth. 
Walsingham's  sagacity  detected  a  conspiracy  formed 
by  Anthony  Babington  and  other  six  young  men  of 
gentle  birth.  Mary  was  acquainted  with  their 
purpose.     When  Elizabeth  appeared  in  public,  her 

Eeople  fell  on  their  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  bless 
er.  Mary  was  put  on  trial  for  these  treasons.  She 
was  found  guilty  by  a  commission  at  Fotheringay, 
in  Northamptonshire,  a.d.  1586.  The  warrant  for 
Mary's  execution  was  issued,  and  Mary  was  beheaded 
in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle.  The  scaffold  was 
covered  with  black.  Mary  appeared  in  a  rich  dress 
of  silk  and  velvet,  a  long  veu  on  her  head,  and  a 
crucifix  in  her  hand.  The  executioners  knelt  and 
asked  her  to  forgive  them.  She  said  that  she  forgave 
thenij  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  her  death. 

Mary  would  have  killed  Elizabeth,  if  Elizabeth 
had  not  killed  Mary.     Posterity  must  finally  think  so. 

The  king  of  the  Scots  endeavoured  to  save  his 
mother.  He  remonstrated  in  an  angry  tone  after  his 
mother's  death.  His  threats  availed  little.  The 
soothing  of  his  anger  was  not  difficult. 

EUzaoeth  blamed  Davison,  her  secretary.  She 
charged  him  with  acting  without  authority.  She 
imprisoned  him,  and  fined  him  so  severely  that  she 
reduced  him  to  beggary. 

The  Dutch,  in  the  Netherlands,  maintained  a 
sanguinary  struggle  against  the  king  of  Spain  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
Dutch  obtained  their  independence.  Elizabeth  as- 
sisted the  Dutch  with  her  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  He  had  not  talent  for  his 
office. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  course  of  these  wars, 
received  his  mortal  wound.  He  was  carried  from  the 
battlefield.  He  asked  for  water.  He  saw  a  wounded 
soldier  looking  anxiously  at  the  water.  He  handed 
the  water  to  the  soldier  saying,  '^  Thy  necessity  is 
greater  than  mine." 

The  king  of  Spain  must  have  revenge.    Elizabeth 


had  aided  his  revolted  subjects.  He  prepared  a 
fleet — "The  Invincible  Armada" — for  the  invasion 
of  England.  The  wealth  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  wealth  of  their 
own  country,  were  exhausted  in  this  struggle.  All 
Christendom  looked  with  extraordinary  anxiety  on 
the  approaching  struggle. 

Elizabeth's  spiiit  rose  with  the  rising  dangers 
which  threatened  to  overwhehn  her.  She  had  origi- 
nated the  workhouse.  She  originated  the  news- 
paper. Her  appeal  was  answered.  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  were 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleets. 

Tilbury,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  place  of 
great  strength,  opposite  to  Gravesend,  was  the  scene 
of  the  martial  daring  of  Elizabeth.  She  rode  along 
the  lines.  She  animated  the  soldiers ;  she  declared 
to  them,  that  "Though  she  had  but  the  body  of  a 
feeble  woman,  she  had  the  heart  of  an  English  king, 
and  would  herself  bear  arms  rather  than  see  her 
realm  dishonoured  by  any  prince  in  Europe." 

"  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera." 
The  Lord  did  blow  with  his  wind.  The  Armada  was 
scattered.  A  small  remnant  of  this  great  fleet  sur- 
vived the  storm,  and  returned  to  Spain. 

The  queen  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  this  wonderful  deliverance. 
The  English  afterwards  attacked  the  Spanish  coast. 
The  earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  had  com- 
mand in  this  expedition  against  Spain.  Cadiz  was 
taken  and  burnt.  Sir  Waiter  Baleigh  had  led  an 
expedition  to  South  America.  He  published  an 
account  of  this  expedition. 

Leicester  died.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  his  successor 
in  the  affections  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  young.  He 
was  admired  by  the  people.  His  spirits  rose  too 
high.  He  turned  his  back  on  Elizabeth.  "She  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear."  He  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword  and  swore  that  he  would  not  have  borne  such 
usage  from  her  father.  She  forgave  him.  She  made 
him  governor  of  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Tyrone  was 
the  leader  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Essex  was  not 
suited  for  the  post  which  the  queen  had  given  to  him. 
She  censured  nis  conduct  in  Ireland.  He  appeared 
in  court  without  the  queen's  permission. 

Essex  was  received  as  he  deserved.  He  was  vexed 
by  the  reception.  He  headed  an  insurrection  in  the 
streets  of  London.  There  was  no  standing  army, 
and  there  never  had  been  a  standing  army  in  England. 
Essex  availed  himself  of  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Whitgift,  ordered  his  own 
soldiers  to  accompany  him.  He  left  Lambeth  with 
his  own  soldiers,  crossed  the  Thames,  and  put  his 
band  of  soldiers  under  the  queen's  command.  Essex 
was  captured,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

Elizabeth  halted  between  love  and  vengeance.  She 
had,  in  times  past,  given  a  ring  to  Essex  to  be  sent 
to  her  in  the  hour  of  danger.  That  hour  had  arrived. 
The  ring  did  not  appear.  Essex  had  entrusted  the 
ring  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham.  The  countess 
was  his  secret  enemy.    She  never  gave  the  ring  to 
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the  queen.  Elizabeth  was  irritated  by  Essex  having 
neglected  to  send  the  ring.  She  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.     So  perished  Essex. 

It  is  certain  that,  after  the  death  of  Essex,  queen 
Elizabeth  fell  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
She  sank  down  low  in  her  mental  and  bodily  powers. 
She  lay  for  whole  days  on  the  ground  (floor) 
supported  by  cushions.  She  died  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  a.d.  1603,  after  indicating,  according 
to  report,  that  the  king  of  Scots  was  to  succeed  her 
in  the  government  of  England. 

Poets :  Shakspear,  Ben  Johnson,  Massinger,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Ford,  Webster,  Sir  Phiup  Sidney, 
and  Edmund  Spencer. 

Dwines:  Jewel,  Hooker. 

Scholar:  Ascham. 

ArUiquariafu :  John  Stow. 

PhUoiophera :  Lord  Bacon. 

These  men  have  shed  a  glory  upon  their  country, 
as  well  as  upon  the  reign  of  EUzabeth.  The  queen, 
all  must  confess,  shed  a  glory  upon  the  country  which 
she  governed.     She  was  a  great  and  glorious  queen. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  fond  of  pageants.  She 
visited  the  seats  of  the  nobility  who  always  en- 
deavoured to  gratify  her  majesty  by  such  pageants 
and  amusements  as  their  incomes  enabled  them  to 
command.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  in  his  castle  at 
Kenilworth,  in  Warwickshire,  made  very  great 
efforts  to  excel  in  his  displays  of  shows,  pageants,  or 
amusing  scenes,  for  the  gratiflcation  of  the  taste  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

Amon^  the  younger  sons  of  Sir  George  Throg- 
morton,  Dmlder  of  Coughton  Castle,  in  Worcester- 
shire, the  fourth  son.  Sir  Nicholas,  had  honourably 
filled  several  public  employments  which  made  him 
consider  that  Cecil  had  greater  success  in  life  than 
he  had,  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  he  was 
iU-requited.  He  murmured.  He  found  an  end  of 
his  murmurings  and  of  his  life.  He  supped  in 
Leicester's  house.  He  died  suddenly.  He  had  fed 
upon  salad.  Cecil  says,  he  died  ex  pleurisi  et  peri- 
pneumonia, of  pleurisy  (inflammation  of  the  lining  of 
the  ribs),  and  of  peripneumony  (inflammation  of  the 
lungs).  Leicester,  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham  two 
days  afterward,  says  of  him,  ''  His  lungs  were 
perished."  He  seems  to  have  said,  the  day  before 
his  death,  that  ''he  had  taken  poison  in  a  salad." 
Scandal  soon  fixed  the  crime  upon  Leicester.  He 
poisoned  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  because  he  feared 
that  he  might  make  disclosures  to  Cecil  against  him- 
self, Leicester.   iStrype,  Annals  ii.,  35). 

Sir  John,  his  father's  seventh  son,  was  a  lawyer, 
and  became  chief -justice  of  Chester.  Sir  John 
corrected  in  an  ancient  document  words  which  had 
faded  from  age.  For  this  act  he  was,  by  Leicester's 
influence,  dismissed  from  his  office.  The  struggling 
family  of  such  a  younger  son  must  have  had  its 
discontents.  Favourites  at  court  had  crushed  the 
aspirations  of  a  once  hopeful  family.  Both  unde 
and  father  had  fallen  victims.  The  uncle  had  opened 
an  intrigue  with  Maxy  queen  of  Scots  wlulst  still 
upon  the  throne.  His  nephew,  Sir  Francis  Throg- 
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morton,  the  disgraced  judge's  eldest  son,  was  now 
agent  for  conducting  a  clandestine  oorrespondenoe 
between  that  princess  and  her  continental  friends. 
He  was  also  in  the  confidence  of  Don  Bemadin,  an 
insidious  Jesuit,  who  visited  England  as  Spazdsli 
ambassador.  The  English  ^vemment  knew  Throg- 
morton's  agency.  They  waited  for  dedsiTe  informa- 
tion. A  letter  from  the  queen  of  Soots  was  inter- 
cepted. Charles  Paget  (brother  to  the  peer)  lived 
abroad,  a  pensioner  of  Spain,  He  was  among 
Throgmorton's  connexions.  Charles  Paget  bad  been 
in  England,  under  the  names  of  Mops  and  Spring, 
communicating  with  distinguished  Bomanists,  and 
making  observations  on  the  Sussex  coasts. 

Two  gentlemen  were  sent  to  Sir  Francis  Throg^ 
morton's  house,  Paul's  Wharf,  London,  with  a  war- 
rant. One  took  him  away  in  custody;  the  other 
stayed  behind  to  search  tiie  premises.  Before  he 
was  removed  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  hia  bedroom. 
He  sent  clandestinely,  by  means  of  a  female  servant, 
a  casket  covered  with  velvet  to  the  house  of  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  Only  two  of  the  remaining 
papers  were  considered  as  evidence. 

At  first  he  denied,  afterwards  he  acknowledged, 
that  he  had  written  both  papers,  which,  in  different 
hands,  contained  Hsts  of  Komish  gentlemen,  and 
places  fit  for  the  disembarkation  of  troops.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  papers,  other  papers  were  found,  con- 
taining pedigrees  to  prove  Mary's  title.  Also  were 
found  various  libels  against  Elizabeth,  which  had 
been  published  abroad.  Sir  Frauds  Throgmorton 
was  twice  put  upon  the  rack.  He  at  length  e^^^ssed 
his  wilUngness  to  make  a  full  disclosure.  £[e  ▼» 
at  once  uzioound.     His  depositions  were  taken. 

He  confessed  that  he  had  engaged  in  treasonable 
desiffns,  since  his  journey  to  Spa,  a  town  in  BelgitinL 
He  had  held  intercourse  with  Sir  Francis  Englefield 
and  other  English  exiles.  He  confessed  that  his 
father  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  his  desisoB* 
He  continued  to  oommumcate  with  his  brother, 
Thomas,  and  with  Thomas  Morgan,  who  both  resided 
in  France,  and  were  engaged  in  contriving  deliyer- 
ance  for  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  duke  of  Gmse  ^ras 
to  effect  an  invasion  of  England.  Spain  andltalj 
were  actually  making  financial  arrangements  for  the 
invasion.  An  emissary  had  been  sent  into  England 
to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  subjects 
of  queen  Mizabeth.  They  proposed  to  give  to  Eliaa- 
beth  a  choice.  If  she  would  promise  to  favour 
Eomanism  she  might  be  safe.  If  she  refused  to 
favour  Komanism  she  must  be  deposed.  Of  course, 
Mary  must  reign  as  queen  of  £mgland.  England 
had  at  this  time  no  standing  army,  nor  had  Sbe  a 
standing  army  at  any  time  till  *  Uhs  rsstoratum-^ 
Ilierefore  tiie  scheme  was  not  visionary.  The  feais 
of  the  people  must  be  in  proportion  to  their  defence- 
less condition. 

Throgmorton  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  were  too 
intimate.  Cecil  taxed  Mendoza  with  abusing  luj 
character  as  ambassador.  The  Spaniard  complained 
of  Elizabeth's  interference  in  t^e  Netherlands.  Hen- 
doza  secretly  withdrew  to  Paris.     Throgmorton  8 
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confessions  and  Cecil's  character  are  justified.  The 
English  ambassador  in  Paris  saw  nothing  to  justify 
the  notion  of  hostile  preparations  against  England. 
The  matter  was  considered  doubtful.  Letters  front 
Scotland  were  intercepted  and  deciphered,  informing 
Mary  that  her  son  approved  of  Guise's  enterprise 
against  his  southern  neighbours. 

Sir  Francis  Throgmorton  recalled  the  evidence  he 
had  given  when  under  torture.  He  was  convicted  of 
treason.  He  suffered  the  usual  penalties  of  treason 
at  Tyburn.  With  his  djdng  breath  he  declared  his 
innocence. — Soatnes^  JElitabethan  History. 

Reflection  and  repetition  are  the  best  two  friends 
which  can  guide  the  young  student.  Without  their 
aid  students  in  any  profession  seldom  succeed  in  life. 
In  reviewing  the  period  of  the  reformation,  every 
assistance  is  necessary  to  those  who  wish  to  arrive  at 
true  conclusions  upon  a  subject  of  so  great  moment. 
Now,  we  may  state  that  the  cry  for  the  reformation 
came  from  the  Church  itself.  No  dissent  in  form  then 
existed.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  reformation? 
Immorality.  The  lives  of  the  people  and  the  lives  of 
the  priests  in  general  were  not  according  to  godliness. 
Political  considerations  may  have  mixed  with  moral 
considerations.  Religion  may  have,  and  had,  its 
animating  influence  in  causing  that  restlessness 
which  refused  to  be  at  rest  till  its  object  was 
known  and  felt,  and  till  reformation  in  politics,  in 
morals,  and  in  religion  was  fully  accomplished.  The 
men  who  conducted  this  wonderful  movement  in 
society  were  men  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 
They  were  men  who  sought  and  who  obtained  learn- 
ing to  qualify  them  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  to  which  God  had  called  them.  They 
possessed  great  spiritual  blessings,  and  were  enabled 
''to  go  on"  and  prosper  in  their  glorious  under- 
taking. 

Memoirs  of  the  Reformersy  both  British  and  Foreign, 
by  Rov.  J.  W.  Middleton,  A.M.,  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  were  published  by  R.  8.  Seeley  and 
W.  Bumside,  a.d.  1829.  The  work  was  published  in 
3  duodecimo  volumes.  The  contents  of  the  three 
volumes  may  be  concisely  arranged  and  rendered 
useful  in  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  student  a 
determination  to  know  more  concerning  men  whose 
labours  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind : — 
Vol.  I. 

1.  Wickliffe.— Born  A.D.  1324.     Died  a.d.  1384.— 
Lutterworth,  Yorkshire. 

2.  Hubs. — ^Bom  a.d.    1373.    Burnt  and  died  a.d. 
1415. — Hussinatz,  Bohemia. 

3.  Jerome  of  Prague. — ^Bom ;  date  not  found.  Burnt 

and  died  a.I).  1416. 

4.  Lord  Cobham. — Bom ;  date  not  found.     Burnt 
and  died  a.d.  1417. 

5.  Savonarola. — Bom  a.d.  1452.  Hanged  and  burnt 
A.D.  1498. — Padua. 

6.  Zuinglius. — ^Bom  a.d.  1484  or  '87.      Died  a.d. 

1531 . — ^Wildhausen. 

7.  iEcolampadius  (house  lamp). — Bom  a.d.  1482. 
Died  A.D.  1531. 


Vol.  I.     (Contintted.J 

8.  Bullinger. — ^Bom  a.d.  1504.     Died  a.d.  1575. — 

Swiss. 

9.  Yadianus. — Bom  a.d.  1484.     Died  a.d.  1551. — 
Swiss. 

10.  Calvin. — Bom  a.d.  1509.  Died  a.d.  1564.— 
Noyen,  France. 

11.  Beza. — ^Bom  a.d.  Iffl9.  Died  a.d.  1605. — ^Veze- 
lay,  Burgundy. 

12.  Peter  Martyr. — ^Bom  a.d.  1500.  Died  a.d.  1526. 
— Florence. 

Vol.  IL 

13.  Luther. — ^BomA.D.  1483.     Died  a.d.  1546.   Bom 

November  10,  St.  Martin's  Eve. 

14.  Bugenhagen. — Bom  a.d.  1485.  Died  a.d.  1558. 
— Prussian. 

15.  Melancthon. — Bom  a.d.  1497.     Died  a.d.  1560. 

16.  Myconius. — Born  a.d.  1491.     Died  a.d.  1546. 

1 7.  Vergerius. — Born  a.d.  ;  not  found.  Died  a.d.  1 565. 
Vergerius  was  bom  in  Istria,  W.  of  Hlyricum, 
top  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

18.  Martin  Bucer. — Bom  a.d.  1491.  DiedA.D.  1551. 
— German. 

19.  Diaz,  a  Spaniard. — ^Bom  ;  not  found.     Died  a.d. 

1 546.  Diaz  was  murdered  by  order  of  his  brother, 
Alphonso,  who  afterwards  hanged  himself. 

20.  Zegedine,  Stephen  Kish,  Hungary. — Bom  a.d. 

1505,  at  Zegedine,  on  the  Theiss.  Hence  his 
new  name.     Died  a.d.  1572. 

21.  Taussan. — Bom  a.d.  1499.  Died  a.d.  1561.  He 
was  called  *'  the  Danish  Luther." 

22.  Olaus  Petri. — The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  not  given.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Luther. 
He  was  to  Sweden  what  Taussan  was  to  Denmark. 
Gustavus  Vosa,  created  king  of  Sweden,  a.d. 
1523 — 1561,  nobly  helped  Olaus  Petri. 

23.  Pistorius,  otherwise  John  Baker.  Strangled  and 
then  burnt,  a.d.  1525. — Dutch. 

24.  John  a  Lasco. — ^Of  a  noble  family  in  Poland. — 
Bom;  not  found.  DiedA.D.  1560.  The  brothers 
of  John  a  Lasco,  Jerome,  Ladislaus,  and  Stanis- 
laus, were  all  men  of  consideration.  The  emperor 
Ferdinand  appointed  Jerome  as  ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  power. 

Vol.  m. 

25.  Tyndale. — Bom  a.d.  1584,  on  the  Welsh  border, 

S.  Died,  strangled  and  biu*nt,  a.d.  October  6, 
1536,  at  Vilverae,  23  miles  from  Antwerp. — 
Griffin's  Cyclopadia. 

26.  Hamilton,  Patrick. — ^Born  a.d.  1503.  Died, 
burnt,  A.D.  1527.  St.  Salvator's  College. — Scotch. 

27.  Knox. — ^Bom  A.D.  1505.  Died  a.d.  1572. — Scotch. 
— Griffin* s  Cyclopadia, 

28.  Latimer. — Bom  a.d.  1470.  Died  a.d.  1555, 
burnt. 

29.  Ridley. — ^Bom  a.d.  15 — .     Died  a.d.  1555,  burnt. 

30.  Cranmer. — Bom  a.d.  1489.  Died  a.d.  1556, 
burnt. 

31.  Hooper. — ^BomA.D.  1495.  Died a.d.  1555,  burnt. 
— Griffin's  Cyclopcedia. 

32.  Brown. — Bom;  not  found.     DiedA.D.  1555,  soon 

after  his  deprivation  by  Maiy.    Henry  VUI. 
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liad  made  Brown  archbisliop  of  Dublin.  He 
died  soon  after  his  depiivation  by  Mary.  Some 
imagine  that  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Mary, 
and  that  he  might  have  suffered  death  if  the 
queen  had  lived.     Brown  was  an  Oxford  man. 

33.  Bale.— Bom  a.d.  1496,  Nov.  21.    Died  a.d.  1693. 

He  was  made  bishop  of  Ossory  by  king  Edward 
YI.  He  fled  to  Basle  id  Switzerland  in  the 
time  of  the  Marian  persecution.  He  returned 
to  England  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  He 
contented  himself  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury.  He  died  about 
four  years  afterwards. 

34.  Grindal. — Bom  a.d.  1519.  Died  a.d-  1583. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

35.  Bradford. — ^a.d.  ;  not  found.  Died  a.d.  1656. 
Bradford  was  a  native  of  Manchester.  He  was 
burnt  in  Smithfleld.  John  Leaf,  a  youth,  was 
burnt  in  company  with  Bradford. 

36.  Jewel. — Bom  a.d.  1522,  May  24.    Died  a.d.  1671, 

September  22.  He  died  at  Monktonfarleigh. 
Peter  Martyn  solicited  him  to  go  to  Strasburgh. 
He  accepted  the  invitation.  He  escaped  the 
persecution  of  Mary.  He  returned  to  England 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Salisbury  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  history  of  the  lives  of  individuals  must  be 
instructive  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  on 
the  journey  of  life.  Biography  may  serve  as  a  map 
to  guide  the  traveller.  The  dangerous  places  on  the 
road  can  be  seen,  and  places  of  refuge  may  be  easily 
discovered.  The  study  of  the  history  of  flie  lives  of 
those  who  have  passed  through  great  trials,  and  who 
have  finished  their  course  in  the  fire,  or  by  the  axe, 
or  by  whatever  cruel  death  the  evil  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion might  dictate,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a  feeling  of  admiration  of  the  courage,  and  of 
the  noble  and  honourable  bearing,  of  those  who,  in 
the  love  of  the  truth,  determined  to  hold  fast  the 
beginning  of  their  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. 
The  study  of  biography  gives  wisdom.  In  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  in  me  manner  of  dealing  with  men  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  in  matters  of  religion, 
wisdom  and  grace  &om  God  have  been,  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  man's  safe  conductors. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  scenes  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
England  begin  to  manifest  changes  of  very  great 
importance.  The  family  of  the  Stuarts  had  Deen 
long  in  possession  of  the  esteem  of  the  people  whom 
they  governed. 

The  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Scotland,  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  who  were  named  James,  shews  that  an 
evil  destiny  followed  and  hung  over  the  house  of 
Stuart. 

1.  Jame%  /.,  son  of  Robert  m.,  was  bom,  a.d. 
1394.  He  was  detained  in  England  by  Heniy  lY. 
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and  Henry  Y.,  a.d.  1406-1423.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  a.d.  1406.  He  was  murdered^  a.d. 
1437. 

2.  Jam69  ILf  son  of  James  I.,  was  bom,  a.d.  1430. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  a.d.  1437. 
He  was  kiUed  at  the  Siege  of  Roxburgh,  a.d.  1460. 

3.  Ja9ne9  III,,  son  of  James  II.,  was  bom,  aj). 
1453.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  i.D. 
1 460.  He  was  kiUed  near  to  the  field  of  Bannockbuni 
(2  miles  S.E.  of  Stirling  on  the  Bannock),  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  there  between  the  Scots,  under 
Robert  Bruce,  30,000  soldiers,  and  the  English,  under 
Edward  11.,  100,000  soldiers.  The  English  wen 
totally  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  foriy  thousand  men. 
The  Scots  lost  about  six  thousand  men.  Bannock- 
bum  has  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  especiallj 
of  tartans. 

4.  James  IV,  was  bom,  a.d.  1472.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  James  m.,  a.d.  1488.  He  married  Ma> 
garet,  the  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  of  England,  a.i). 
1603.  He  was  killed  at  Floddenfield,  a.d.  1513. 
FLodden  is  a  village  in  the  County  of  Northumber- 
land, England,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Wooler,  a  town  in 
England,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  46  miles 
N.  W.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

6.  Jamee  F.,  son  and  successor  of  James  lY.  at  ^e 
a^e  of  eighteen  months,  a.d.  1613.  He  married 
Madeline,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  ad. 
1636.  He  died  when  hie  only  child,  Mary,  woe  eight  doj/i 
old,  A.D.  1642.  Therefore,  Mary  of  Scotland  and 
Francis  H.,  king  of  France,  who  became  man  and 
wife,  were  first  cousins. 

6.  James  VL  was  grandson  of  James  Y.  by  liifl 
daughter  Mary,  who  had  been  first  married  to 
Francis  II.,  king  of  France ;  and  second,  to  another 
cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley.  Their  son  was 
James  YI.  He  was  crowned  at  Stirling  by  the 
insui^nt  nobles,  a.d.  1667.  He  succeeded  queen 
Elizabeth  as  king  of  England,  a.d.  1603.  He  died 
A.D.  1626. — Oriffin^e  Biographical  ClyclopcBdia. 

1.  James  I,  king  of  England,  the  same  as  James  VL, 
king  of  Scotland,  He  was  bom  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster.  From 
A.D.  1603  to  A.D.  1626 — he  reigned  22  years. 

Ene^land  and  Scotland  were  united  into  one  king- 
dom by  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  of 
James  YI.,  king  of  Scotland.  He  possessed  leaminff, 
shrewdness,  and  sagacity,  and  unquestionable  kind- 
ness of  heart.  He  had  a  childish  vanity.  He  had 
no  moral  courag^.  In  his  own  person  he  was  a 
sloven.  He  was  captivated  by  the  beauty  and  hj 
the  splendid  appearance  of  his  courtiers  whom  Proti' 
dence  may  have  favoured.  He,  as  well  as  Elizabeth, 
forgot  the  words  of  the  Lord : — 

*'  But  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  his 
countenance  or  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  because 
I  have  refused  him ;  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart." — 1  Sam.  vi.  7. 

James  I.  had  imbibed  lofty  notions  of  kinglj 
power.  He  leaned  towards  the  English  church 
because  it  favoured  the  principle  of  monarchj.   He 
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had  beeu  reai'ed  in  the  Prebby teriau  syntem  of  church 
gOYenunenty  which  did  not  favour  his  notions  of  a 
monarchy.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
misfortunes  of  his  family  by  his  adherence  to  his 
monarchical  princi^es,  which  he  instiUed  into  his 
son  and  successor,  Charles  I. 

The  Puritans  presented  a  petition  to  James  con- 
cerning grievances  in  the  established  church.  He 
appointed  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court. 

Bishops  and  Puritan  divines  met  in  obedience  to 
his  majesty's  command.  The  king  took  part  in  the 
discussions  with  remarkable  sagacity.  The  Puritans 
asked  too  much,  and  obtained  nothing.  Yet  their 
opposition  may  have  produced,  indirectly,  certain 
alterations  subsequently  made  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Formsof  thanksgivingupon  several  occasions, 
questions  and  answers  in  the  Catechism  on  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were 
added.  James  re-established  episcopacy  in  his  native 
kinfifdom.  The  last  Scottish  bishop,  James  Beaton, 
Ardabishop  of  Glasgow,  had  died,  April  24,  a.d.  1603. 
King  James  nominated  bishops  to  the  thirteen  sees 
in  Scotland.  He  simmioned  three  of  them  to  London. 
They  were  consecrated  by  English  bishops,  October 
21,  1610.  "When  they  returned  home  they  conse- 
crated the  other  bishops  elect.  The  three  bishops 
consecrated  in  London  were : — 1.  John  Spottiswood, 
bishop  of  Glasgow  ;  2.  Andrew  Lamb,  bishop  of 
Brecmn;  and  3.  Gavin  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Gal- 
loway. 

Thomas  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Orkney,  diedA.D.  1663, 
and  by  his  death,  terminated  the  episcopal  succession 
created  by  James  I. 

On  December  15,  1661,  bishops  were  ordained  in 
England  by  English  bishops  to  perpetuate  the 
episcopal  succession : — 

1.  James  Sharpe  was  consecrated  to  St.  Andrew's. 

2.  Andrew  Fairfull  was  consecrated  to  Glasgow. 

3.  Robert  Leighton  was  consecrated  to  Dumblane. 

4.  James  Hamilton  was  consecrated  to  Galloway. 
These  four  formed  the  source  of  the  present  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland. 

At  the  Hampton  Court  conference  it  was  agreed 
that  a  new  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
be  made. 

A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  James,  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  favour  of  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  She,  as  well  as  James,  was  a 
descendant  of  Henry  VJLl.,  king  of  Eneland.  James 
treated  her  with  great  cruelty.  She  oied  in  prison. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  supposed  to  be  a  conspirator 
against  the  king  in  this  plot.  He  was  detained  in 
the  tower  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

HeniT  Stuart,  earl  of  Damley,  married  his  first 
cousin,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
that  most  mighty  potentate  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
and  the  same  illustrious  monarch,  king  of  England, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  James  I.  Charles,  the 
brother  of  Henry  Stuart,  married  Elizabeth  Caven- 
dish, and  had  issue  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  What 
love  of  kindred  was  in  the  heart  of  James?  The 
wife  of  James  I.  of  England  was  Anne  of  Denmark. 


1.  The  gunpowder  conspiracy  or  plot  was  formed 
by  the  papists,  who  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  being  lavoured  by  the  new  king.  The  conspira- 
tors intended  to  blow  up  the  parliament  house  with 
gunpowder,  when  king  James,  in  person,  would  open 
parliament  at  its  next  meeting.  The  names  of 
Catesby,  a  gentleman  in  Warwickshire ;  of  Percy,  a 
relative  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland;  of  Qixy 
Fawkes,  their  agent;  of  Francis  Tresham,  and  of  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  are  found  in  the  list  of  conspirators, 
James  himself  suggested  the  means  of  discovering 
the  plot,  when  a  letter  was  read  in  council  warning 
the  ijord  Mounteagle  to  beware  of  an  impending 
danger.  ''A  sudden  blow.  No  man  could  see  the 
hand  which  gave  it."  **  Search  the  cellars,"  said  the 
king. 

The  command  was  obeyed.  Fawkes  (and  his 
lantern,  now  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  Oxford)  was 
found  in  the  cellar.  The  conspirators  fled.  The 
house  in  which  they  took  refuge  was  surroimded. 
Many  of  the  conspirators  were  kiHed  in  the  desperate 
encounter.  Digby,  Fawkes,  and  other  conspirators 
were  executed  opposite  to  the  parliament  house. 
This  plot,  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
and  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  are  fruits  of  the  wisdom 
&om  beneath,  which  inspires  the  papacy  or  high 
churchism. 

2.  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  a  son  of  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh,  assisted  James  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  by  his  great  wisdom.  The  assistance  was 
ne^ed.  The  Kine  was  engaged  in  continual  con- 
tests with  his  paniaments.  Cecil  died,  a.d.  1612. 
Prince  Henry  oied  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
youth  of  promise.  The  king's  only  surviving  son, 
Charles,  became  prince  of  Wales  upon  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Henry. 

3.  The  king  brought  forward  another  favourite 
upon  the  death  of  Cecil.  This  new  favourite  was 
Robert  Kerr,  made  Viscount  Rochf  ord  by  the  king, 
and  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Somerset.  The  earl 
and  the  countess  caused  the  murder  of  the  earl's 
secretaiy.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  because  the  secretary 
advised  Ihe  earl  against  his  marriage.  Kerr,  earl  of 
Somerset,  was  dLamssed  from  court.  The  agents  in 
the  murder  were  executed. 

4.  The  king  chose,  as  his  next  favourite,  George 
Yilliers,  whom  he  created  duke  of  Buckingham. 

5.  Soon  afterprince  Henry's  death,  the  king  gave 
his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  marriage  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  The  continental  Protestants 
chose  this  prince  as  king  of  Bohemia  upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Matthias,  who  had  grossly  violated 
their  rights.  They  refused  to  acknowledge  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria  as  their  king.  The  result  was 
fatal  to  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  The 
people  of  England  were  willing  to  support  him. 
The  king,  James,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Spain  as  a  wife  for  his  son,  Charles. 
The  king  of  Spain  was  nearly  allied  to  the  emperor 
of  Austna.  James  did  not  support  his  son-in-law. 
The  elector  was  driven  from  his  new  kingdom,  and 
from  his  hereditary  dominions.      His  very  nam« 
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disappeared  from  the  list  of  the  princes,  and  the 
name  of  his  territory  disappeared  from  the  map  of 
Europe. 

6.  Buckingham  induced  prince  Charles  to  make  a 
secret  visit  to  the  court  at  Madrid.  The  celebration 
of  divine  service  according  to  the  English  prayer 
book  was  carefully  observed  in  the  apartments  of 
the  prince.  The  English  people  feared  that  this 
matcn  might  revive  the  horrors  of  the  papacy.  They 
rejoiced  to  leain  that  the  match  was  broken  off. 
Buckingham  made  love  to  the  wife  of  the  Spanish 
prime  minister,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  smd 
of  the  whole  court.  The  Spanish  court  felt  much 
offended  by  the  folly  of  their  visit,  and  by  the  break- 
ing off  of  tiie  match. 

7.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  endured  imprison- 
ment for  thirteen  years,  was  permitted  to  conduct  a 
second  expedition  to  South  .^jnerica.  He  hoped  to 
realize  his  golden  visions.  TTia  expedition  was  a 
failure.  He  offended  the  Spanish  court  by  some 
foolish  attack  which  he  made  upon  their  foreign 
possessions.  Raleigh  returned  to  England.  The 
king  allowed  the  former  sentence  against  him,  which 
had  not  been  revoked,  to  take  its  course,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  imjustly  executed. 

8.  Prince  Charles  was,  after  the  breaking  off  of  the 
Spanish  match,  engag^  to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  French  king.  But  before  the  marriage,  the 
father,  so  desirous  of  his  son's  happiness,  £d  not 
live  to  see  his  son  married.  King  James  died,  a.d. 
1625.  In  his  last  moments  he  is  described  as  main- 
taining the  appearance  of  fimmess  and  of  devotion. 

9.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  the  great  philoso- 
pher, was  com|)elled  to  acknowledge  that  ne  had 
received  bribes  in  his  high  office.  He  retired  from 
his  office.  The  custom  before  and  during  his  time 
was  this :  persons  who  had  causes  or  suits  in  chanceiy 
made  presents  to  the  chancellor.  The  same  custom 
might  nave  prevailed  in  all  other  offices  in  the  king- 
dom. The  condemnation  of  Lord  Ba«on  may  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  custom,  and  judged  in 
accordance  with  it. 

10.  Puritanism  had  increased.  The  reasons  for  its 
increase  may  be  easily  discovered.  The  middle 
classes^  had  been  called  into  existence  after  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  These  classes  had  been  increasing  in 
wealth,  in  learning,  and  in  influence.  They  opposed 
the  notion  that  the  king  had  the  power  to  force  them 
to  embrace  whatever  religious  opinions  his  majesty 
might  wish  to  propagate. 

11.  James  was  a  literary  monarch.  The  influence 
of  his  example  would  appear  in  the  zeal  with  which 
his  subjects  might  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  languages 
and  of  polite  literature. 

n.  Charlee  /.,  son  of  James  I.,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  throne.  Charles  I.  was  bom  at  Holyrood 
Palace,  was  buried  at  Windsor,  and  reigned  twenty- 
four  years,  from  a.d.  1625  to  a.d.  1649. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were : — 

George  Abbott,  a.d.  1611  to  a.d.  1633 — 22  years. 

William  Laud,  a.d.  1683  to  a.d.  1645 — 12  years. 

Vacant,  a.d.  1645  to  a.d.  1661 — 16  years. 
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Charles  I.  was  twenty-flve  years  of  age  ^when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  James  I.,  in  the  goTemment  of 
England.  The  sovereign  derived  his  revenue  from 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  from  certain  rights 
attached  to  the  regal  state.  There  was  no  standing 
army  in  England. 

The  Commons  felt  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 
They  determined  to  refuse  supplies.  The  king  deter- 
mined to  have  no  House  of  Commons,  to  have  no 
parliament.  The  advisers  of  the  king  and  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  queen  were  in  opposition  to  the  parliament 
These  feelings,  engendei^  by  such  contradictozj 
opinions,  led  to  hostile  actions.  A  p<^ular  war  with 
Spain  and  Austria  was  threatening.  The  parliament 
voted  £100,000  towards  paying  uie  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  sum  was  perfectly  insufficient.  An  expe- 
dition against  the  enemy  failed.  The  French 
Hug^enotis,  at  Bochelle,  were  to  be  assailed  bj  ships 
intended  for  the  Spanish  war.  Buckinghain  was 
blamed.  To  screen  nis  favourite,  the  king  dissolved 
the  parliament.  He  raised  money  on  his  own 
authority. 

Charles  summoned  a  third  parliament.  This  pAi- 
liament  presented  ''  the  petition  of  rights,"  declaring 
that  aU  taxation  by  the  king  alone  was  illegal,  and 
asserting  the  right  of  all  subjects  to  the  writ  of 
''Habeas  Corpus."  This  writ  entitles  all  pexsoni 
who  may  be  imprisoned  to  demand  an  open  hearing, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  act  obtained 
the  king's  reluctant  consent.  It  remains  a  monument 
of  the  tyranny  of  Charles  and  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  animated  the  parliament. 

An  army  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth.  Bucking- 
ham was  appointed  to  the  command.  When  he  was 
leaving  his  chamber,  on  a  certain  morning,  an  unknown 
hand  stabbed  him.  His  death  was  me  immediate 
result  of  his  wound.  The  assassin  was  a  man  of 
fanatical  disposition.  His  name  was  Felton.  He 
was  executed  as  a  murderer. 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  succeeded  to  the  place 
which  Buckingham  had  held  in  the  counsels  and  re- 
gards of  Charles.  The  new  favourites  were  promoted. 
Charles  made  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  earl  of  Stafford. 
Also  he  made  William  Laud  bishop  of  London. 
When  Abbott  died,  Charles  made  Laud  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  third  parliament  was  dissolved  by 
Charles  with  violence. 

During  twelve  years  afterwards  Charles  summoned 
no  parliament.  He  supported  a  brilliant  court.  He 
encouraged  the  fine  arts  during  these  twelve  years 
by  his  royal  rights,  called  tonnage  and  poundage. 
Divine  worship,  according  to  the  English  ritual,  was 
restored  by  the  order  of  Charles,  and  by  the  influence 
of  Laud.  Prynne,  a  barrister,  and  Bastwick,  a 
physician,  who  wrote  against  episcopacy,  were 
punished  ignominiously.  The  earl  of  Dover  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  upon  Prynne:  "  Mr.  Prynne,  I 
declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker  in  the  Church,  & 
sedition-sower  in  the  commonwealth,  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  in  a  word,  'Omnium  malorum nequissimus/ 
'of  all  bad  men  the  most  iniquitous.'  I  shall  fine 
him  £10,000  (ten  thousand  pounds),  which  is  more 
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than  lie  ia  worth,  yet  Leas  than  he  desenres.  I  will 
not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a  plagued  man 
or  a  mad  dog,  who,  tiiiough  he  can't  bite,  will  foam. 
He  is  so  far  fiom  being  a  social  soul,  that  he  is  not  a 
rational  soul.  He  is  fit  to  live  in  dens  with  such 
beasts  of  prey  as  wolves  and  tigers  like  (to)  himself. 
Therefore  1  condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment; 
and  for  corporal  punishment,  I  woula  have  him 
branded  in  the  forehead,  sHt  in  the  nose,  and  have 
his  ears  chopped  off." 

The  sentence  was  executed.  The  ''  raid"  against 
nonconformists  caused  many  to  seek  refuge  in  Hol- 
land. 

Prynne,  though  in  prison,  wrote  another  book,  a.i>. 
1636.  The  title  of  the  book  was  <'  NewBfor  Ipwieh.'' 
The  book  was  against  Laud.  Prynne  was  again 
condemned,  and  fined  five  thousand  pounds.  He  was 
condemned  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears.  The 
vexy  stumps  were  hacked  off.  He  was  branded  on 
both  cheeks  in  the  presence  of  indignant  thousands, 
June  30,  1657.  In  this  sentence.  Burton,  the  famous 
preacher,  and  Bastwick,  the  physician,  were  included. 
The  sympathies  of  the  people  were  with  these  suf- 
ferers. A.p.  1640,  Prynne  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  long  parliament  for  Newport.  He  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers  were  released  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  entered  London  in  the  midst  of  a 
triumphant  TOocession,  which  met  them  some  miles 
from  town,  l^rynne  did  not  unite  with  the  Crom- 
well party.  He  published  a  ''Memento"  against 
the  death  of  the  lan^. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  Pmme  was 
appointed  chief -keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower. 
He  died  in  that  ofGlce,  in  his  chambers,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  A.D.  1669.  Wood  calculates  that  he  wrote  a 
sheet  of  MS.  (manuscript)  for  eveiy  day  of  his  life- 
time after  reaching  man  s  estate.  ' '  His  custom  was, 
when  he  was  studying,  to  put  on  a  long  quilted  cap, 
which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serving  as  an 
umbrella,  to  defend  them  from  too  much  light ;  and, 
seldom  eating  a  dixmer,  would,  every  three  hours  or 
more,  be  munching  a  roll  of  bread,  and  would  now 
and  then  refresh  his  exhausted  spirits  with  ale.  To 
this  (says  the  editor  of  Neale)  Butler  seems  to  allude 
in  his  address  to  his  muse — 

"  Thoa,  who  with  ale,  or  Tiler  liqnoon^ 
Didst  inapire  Withers,  Prynne,  and  VioarB, 
And  teach  them,  thongh  it  were  in  spite 
Of  nature  and  their  stan,  to  write/* 

Chifin,  Biog.  Cyd. 

Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Bucks,  resisted  the  pay- 
ment of  ship  money  to  the  king.  The  cause  was 
tried.  Charles  had  a  verdict  in  his  nivour.  Hampden, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  others,  despairing  of  the  Hber- 
ties  of  England,  were  preparing  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
They  were  stopped  by  a  proclamation  forbidding  all 
fihipmasters  to  take  out  passengers  to  New  England 
witnout  a  license.  Thus,  Charles  I.  stopped  the 
departure  from  England  of  men  whom  I^vidence 
had  endowed  with  wisdom  and  ability  to  dash  into 
rain  himself  ,  Lord  Strafford,  and  Archbishop  Laud, 


a  united  triumvirate,  the  sworn  supporters  of  popery 
and  tyranny. 

Strafford,  as  Lord-I lieutenant  in  Ireland,  succeeded. 
Charles  and  Archbishop  Laud  failed  in  llieir  efforts 
to  introduce  Laud's  prayer-book  into  Scotland.  The 
book  was  according  to  Uie  first  book  of  king  Edward 
YI.  It  must  have  been  most  offensive.  It  must 
have  been  considered  as  the  mass  restored,  with  the 
cannibal  doctrine  of  a  real  presence,  or  of  transub- 
stantiation,  as  the  groimd  work  of  a  christianized 
heathenism,  or  of  a  heathenized  Christianity.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  Edinburgh,  July  23,  a.d. 
1637. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  resulted.  Scot- 
land must  be  invaded.  A  parliament  was  summoned. 
It  met,  April  13,  a.d.  1640,  but  it  was  dissolved  in, 
perhaps,  three  weeks  after  it  had  assembled.  It 
threatened  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  king.  The 
war  in  Scotland  oecame  serious.  Charles  must  sum- 
mon another  parliament,  November  30,  1640. 

Some  suppose  that  tiiis  parliament  originated  a 

Sanny  far  more  insupportable  than  the  lyranny  of 
Eurles.  They  who  hold  this  opinion  may  have 
reason  to  fear  the  tyranny  of  the  parliament,  and 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  tyranny  of  Charles.  The 
favourers  of  the  policy  of  Charles  believe  that  the 
altar  and  the  throne  were  ruined  by  the  efforts  of 
this  parliament.  The  ruin  cannot  be  matter  of  re- 
gret to  all  who  abhor  tyranny  and  heathenism.  The 
tyranny  of  the  parliament  must  be  considered  as  a 
something  created  by  the  occasion,  and  vanishing 
when  the  necessity  ceased  which  hisul  called  it  into 
existence.  Charles  I.  had  now  reigned  seventeen 
years,  from  a.d.  1625  to  a.d.  1642. 

The  great  rebellion  commenced.  It  is  dated  from 
A.D.  1642  to  A.D.  1649.  The  House  of  Commons 
impeached  Strafford  and  Laud  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Pym  and  other  members  of  the  house  con- 
ducted the  charges  against  Strafford,  who  defended 
himself  with  great  abOity.  The  house  determined  to 
proceed  against  him  by  bill  of  attainder,  and  to  pass 
another  bill  that  the  parliament  should  be  neither 
prorogued  nor  adjourned  till  all  grievances  should  bo 
redressed. 

Fjon  had  at  one  time  said  to  Strafford,  ''  You  are 
going  to  leave  our  party,  but  I  will  never  leave  you 
while  your  head  is  on  your  shoulders."  The  long 
was  entreated  by  Strafford  himself  to  sign  the  two 
bills,  and  was  executed  the  next  day  on  !u>wer  TTilK 
Why  did  Charles  sign  the  two  bills  f 

Strafford,  when  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  stopped 
before  the  windows  of  the  chamber  in  which  Laud 
was  imprisoned.  The  ased  prelate  raised  his  hands 
as  a  signal  of  the  blessing  ne  was  unable  to  pronounce. 
The  earl  of  Strafford  manifested  great  firmness  and 
piety  in  this  miserable  termination  of  his  life. 

The  English  colonists  were  murdered  by  the  abo- 
riginal Irish  in  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Charles  was 
charged  with  the  crime  of  inciting  the  people  to  com- 
mit tne  massacre.  The  feeling  against  the  king  was 
increased  by  his  goine  down  to  the  house  to  seize 
Vjol  and  Hampden,  with  other  three  members.    The 
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Ck)iaiuoiLa  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  They  claimed  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  throughout  the  kingdom.  Charles 
was  pressed  to  yield  the  command  of  the  militia  for 
a  time.  He  refused,  exclaiming,  '^No;  not  for  an 
hour." 

The  war — or,  civile  bellumy  civil  war — ^now  commenced. 
The  royal  standard  was  set  up  at  Nottingham,  Aug. 
25,  A.D.  1642. 

1.  JSdge  Mill,  on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire  and 
Oxfordshire,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  between 
Englishmen  since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  earl  of 
Essex  commanded  the  parliamentary  forces.  The 
nephews  of  the  king,  prince  Rupert  and  prince 
Maurice,  commanded  the  royal  army.  In  this  oattle 
the  king  was  victorious. 

2.  The  war  lasted  three  years.  The  king's  adhe- 
rents were  called  Cavaliers.  The  friends  of  the  par- 
liament were  called  Roundheads.  In  an  engagement 
near  Wycomb  (Co.  Bucks),  Hampden  received  his 
death  wound.  On  the  opposite  side.  Lord  Falkland  of 
Newbury  was  slain.  On  the  king^s  side  were  his 
nephews  and  the  marquises  of  Hertford,  Worcester, 
and  Newcastle,  and  the  Lord  Goring.  On  the  side  of 
the  parliament  were  the  earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  the  generals  Waller,  Massy,  and  Skip- 
ton.  These  were  conspicuous  for  ability  on  the  side  of 
the  parliament,  till  the  great  genius  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well threw  them  all  into  the  shade. 

3.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July  2,  1644,  W,  JR, 
Yorkshire,  was  the  scene  of  Cromwell's  success.  He 
overthrew  the  royal  forces  under  prince  Rupert. 
From  this  time  the  cause  of  Charles  declined. 

4.  An  army  from  Scotland,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  was  sent  to  support  Charles. 
In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
trose had  brilliant  successes  in  favour  of  Charles  I. 

Fairfax  so  completely  overthrew  the  king's  forces 
at  Naseby,  near  Daventry,  June  13,  a.d.  1645,  that 
Charles  resolved  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the 
Scottish  army.  The  fcrcots  treated  Charles  I.  with 
outward  respect.  They  delivered  him  up  to  the  par- 
Hamentaiy  forces  on  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due 
to  them. 

The  payment  gave  to  each  man  in  the  Scottish 
army  the  sum  of  one  groat,  or  fourpence.  From 
this  arose  the  saying, 

"  Base  !  baae  Soot, 
Sold  his  king  for  ft  groat/* 

6.  The  fighting  at  and  near  to  Chester  is  described 
by  the  lovers  of  the  antiquity  of  the  old  city.  The 
Gfreat  Rebellion  cannot  be  considered  as  very  ancient  in 
the  history  of  a  city  of  so  remote  antiquity  as  Chester. 
Nevertheless,  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chester  during  the  siege,  and  during  the  battle,  has 
caused  them  to  hand  down  to  posterity  certain  memo- 
rials of  their  share  in  the  great  rebellion.  They 
were  the  most  sincere  supporters  of  Charles  L  He 
entered  Chester  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  its  inhabitants. 
"  He  arrived,  however,  only  time  enough  to  witness 
from  the  leads  of  the  Phoenix  Tower  the  fatal  battle 
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of  Rowton  Heath,  two  miles  east  of  the  city.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  September,  1642. 
Sir  Marmaduke  Longdale  conmianded  the  royal 
forces.  The  parliamentary  troops  were  under  the 
command  of  general  Poyntz.  Charles  hoped  for  vic- 
tory, and  thought  that  his  forces  would  march  to  the 
relief  of  Chester.  On  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought  the  king  quitted  Chester. 
He  gave  directions  to  Lord  Byron,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  to  surrender  if  he  saw  no  prospect  of  relief  before 
the  expiration  of  eight  days. 

6.  Before  the  surrender  of  Charles  I.  by  his  friends, 
the  Scots,  archbishop  Laud  was  condemned,  after 
trial,  and  was  beheaded  on  January  10, 1645.  Straf- 
ford and  Laud  were  now  removed  from  the  scene. 
Charles  was  left  alone,  at  least  was  deprived  of  any 
assistance  from  either  Strafford  or  Laud.  He  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  govemment 
of  the  country  had  now  changed  hands.  The  Repub- 
licans directed  matters  in  church  and  state  according 
to  their  own  notions.  The  residts  were  disastrous  to 
the  clergy.  **  The  regular  conformable  clergy  were 
sequestered,  ejected,  and  turned  out  of  all,  to  the 
utter  undoing  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
children." 

The  rise  of  Cromwell,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Independents,  was  the  cause  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Independents.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  observed  his  rise, 
and  nas  left  a  curious  notice  of  Cromwell's  personal 
appearance. 

**  His  apparel,"  he  said,  "was  very  ordinary;  for  it 
was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
made  by  an  iU  country  tailor.  His  linen  was  plain 
and  not  very  clean,  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two 
of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much 
larger  than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  without  a  hat- 
band. His  stature  was  of  good  size,  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side,  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish, 
his  voice  sharp  and  untuneable,  and  his  eloquence 
full  of  fervour." 

At  the  battle  of  Naseby  his  military  org^anixation 
proved  successful.  He  had  applied  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  the  artillery.  From  him  subsequent 
generals  have  learned  the  value  of  artilleiy  in  war. 

The  king  was  now  brought  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
treated  with  outward  respect.  The  king  secretlj 
withdrew  to  Titchfield  House,  in  Hants.  Charles 
passed  over  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  governor,  Colonel  Hammond. 
He  soon  felt  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  Efforts  were 
made  in  his  favour.     They  failed. 

Colonel  Pride  was  sent  by  Cromwell  to  purge  the 

Parliament  of  all  the  more  moderate  members.  He 
id  so;  and  this  act  was  called  **  Pride* s  Pur^.** 
The  remnant  of  the  house  was  called  **  TA^  JRump** 
The  king  was  brought  to  Windsor,  thence  ti^ 
London,  as  the  parliament  had  resolved  to  bring  tli^ 
king  to  trial.  A  court  was  constituted  at  Westniinst**?. 
Bradshaw  was  president.  Charles  I.  was  arraign^ 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  His  conduct  during  Li^ 
trial  was  such  as  became  a  king.  He  was  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  his  parliament.    H« 
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was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Bishop  Juxon 
attended  him,  and  read  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  lesson  for  the  day,  January 
30th. 

**  I  go,"  said  the  king,  **  from  a  corruptible  crown 
to  an  incorruptible,  where  no  disturbance  can  be." 
He  gave  his  cloak  and  George  to  the  bishop,  saying, 
"  Remember."  His  head  was  struck  off  at  one  blow. 
Many  ran  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood. 

Thus  terminated  the  life  of  one  whose  hereditary 
obstinacy  in  his  support  of  tyranny  and  popery  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  governing  a  state  awaKening  to 
a  sense  of  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
January  30,  1649. 

Oliver  Cromwell, — ^The  protector  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Huntingdon  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  a.d. 
His  father  was  Robert  Cromwell,  a  cadet  of  a  family 
possessed  of  a  baronetcy,  and,  his  mother  being  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stewart,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  shew  that  he  was  connected  with  the  royal 
family.  He  spent  a  dissolute  and  extravagant  youth, 
interrupted  by  stem  misgivings,  which  brought  him 
at  last  to  stem  self-condemnation.  When  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bouchier,  and  thus,  both  by  descent  and 
alliance,  he  was  a  member  of  the  higher  country 
gentlemen  class,  or  of  the  nobilit}',  as  it  would  be 
termed  in  other  European  countries. 

In  that  age,  however,  refinement  was  kept  up  only 
by  attendance  in  court,  and  Cromwell,  who  lived 
away  from  town,  and  followed  country  pursuits, 
became  a  man  of  clownish  deportment.  Though 
he  had  been  elected  for  the  brief  parliament  of  a.d. 
1628,  he  was  not  known  in  the  House  of  Conmions 
tillA.D.  1640. 

A.D.  1649. — He  conducted  an  exterminating  war 
in  Ireland.  In  Scotland  he  was  a  pacificator.  The 
Scotch  and  Cromwell,  in  their  notions  of  government, 
made  an  amicable  approximation.  In  December  15, 
A.D.  1658,  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  was  given  to 
him.  He  became  virtually  king  of  Britain,  a  king 
who  submitted  to  very  little  constitutional  restraint. 
Whether  he  was  sincere  in  the  religious  convictions 
by  which  he  professed  to  be  led,  is  a  matter  of  endless 
debate,  and,  as  a  secret,  is  buried  with  him  who 
alone  possessed  it.  Therefore,  the  controversy  may 
continue  to  the  day  of  judgment.  On  his  death-bed 
Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  proposed  to  his  chaplain 
the  following  question,  and  to  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing answer: — 

Question — **  Can  a  person,  once  in  grace,  ever 
perish?" 

Answer — **No." 

Then  said  Cromwell,  **  I  was  once  in  grace.  I 
cannot  perish.  I  must  be  saved."  He  was  under 
powerful  religious  impulses.  By  these  impulses  he 
was  driven  on  in  his  course  of  obedience  to  the  Great 
Being  who  moved  him  to  do  his  will.  Cromwell  was 
a  great  internal  reformer.  He  established  many 
ministerial  improvements  which  subsequent  govern- 
ments were  compelled  to  follow.  His  latter  days 
were  spent  in  anxiety  and  depression.     He  died, 


September  3,  a.d.  1659.     He  was  bom  April  25,  a.d. 
1599.     He  died  in  the  sixty -first  year  of  his  age. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles,  acts  were  passed 
to  abolish  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  office  of  a 
king.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  removed.  All 
acts  were  to  run  in  the  name  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Liberties  of  England.  Bradshaw  was  appointed 
President  of  a  Council  of  State.  Their  employment 
lay  in  making  the  army  obedient,  and  in  settling 
matters  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 

The  marquises  of  Ormond  and  Clanricarde  sup- 
ported the  royal  cause  in  Ireland.  Prince  Charles 
was  received  as  a  king  in  Scotland.  The  Scots  had 
aided  the  Parliament,  mey  now  aided  the  royalty.  Yet 
the  Scots  are  proud  of  their  consistency,  of  their  keen 
penetration,  and  of  their  imquestionable  conclusions. 
Some  people  seem  bom  without  any  inclination  to 
modesty.  Impudent  assumption  and  premeditated 
assertion  make  up  the  catalogue  of  some  people's 
knowledge. 

Prince  Charles  was  forced  to  take  the  covenant. 
The  Scotch  preachers  and  their  supporters  treated 
him  with  ^eat  rudeness. 

Cromwdl  carried  the  parliament  through  all  their 
difficulties.  He  was  sent  into  Ireland.  He  conquered 
a  greatpart  of  that  island.  He  was  sent  into  Scot- 
land. He  routed  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar,  Sep.  3,  1650, 
and  great  part  of  the  country  submitted  to  him. 

Prince  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone,  a  village  in 
Scotland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  two  miles  r^.E. 
of  Perth,  with  ruins  of  an  abbey  in  which  the  Scottish 
kings  were  crowned. 

(>omwe11  followed  Charles.  The  residt  was  a 
battle  at  Worcester,  Sep.  3,  a.d.  1651.  The  Scots 
fought  bravely.  They  were  completely  defeated.  Vast 
numbers  of  them  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  West 
Indies,  or  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Africa.  Charles 
himself  wandered  in  disguise  for  six  weeks,  whilst 
a  price  was  set  on  his  head.  At  one  time  his  pursuers 
passed  under  an  oak,  '^The  Boyal  Oak,"  whilst 
Charles  was  above,  sheltered  and  shaded  by  its 
leaf-dad  branches.  Forty  persons,  at  least,  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  oecame  acquainted  with 
his  secret.  No  one  person  betrayed  him.  At  length, 
he  embarked  in  a  collier  vessel  at  Shoreham,  a  town 
in  Sussex.  He  was  put  on  shore  at  Feechamp,  in  Nor- 
mandy. Scotland  was  annexed  to  England  as  a  con- 
quered province.  Ireland  had  its  estates  confiscated 
where  the  owners  had  been  rebellious,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate aboriginal  owners  of  the  estates  were  banished 
[from  the  North  chiefly!  ^  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  1651. — Cromwell  thought  that  he  might  in- 
struct the  remnant  of  the  **  Long  Parliament"  to 
remove  themselves,  and  that  he  might  take  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.  He  proceeded  to  the  House, 
accompanied  by  soldiers.  He  left  his  soldiers  in  the 
lobby.  He  took  his  seat.  He  reproached  the  mem- 
bers with  their  faults.  He  stamped  with  his  foot. 
He  exclaimed,  ''  Te  are  no  parliament.  I  say  ye  are 
no  parliament.  Bring  them  in."  The  soldiers  entered. 
Sir  Hany  Vane,  a  republican,  remonstrated.  Crom- 
well cried  out,  "  Sir  Harry  Vane,  0!  Sir  Harrv  Vane, 
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the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane !  "  He 
finally  ordered  the  soldiers  to  dear  the  House,  and, 
pointing  to  the  mace,  he  commanded  them  to  ^'  take 
away  that  fool's  bauble."  He  had  received  the  title 
of  Lord  Protector.  The  title  of  King  was  offered  to 
him.  He  refused.  England  was  divided  into  eleven 
military  districts,  which  were  governed  by  eleven 
major-generals,  who  levied  taxes.  The  RoyaHsts 
Bunered. 

Cromwell  felt  that  conspiracies  from  all  parties 
endangered  his  life.  His  government  abroad  was 
successful.  The  Dutch,  imaer  their  own  admirals, 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  had  obtained  signal 
triumphs.  The  Dutch  had  dismissed  the  Onuige 
family  from  the  chief  magistracy,  and  were  under  the 
Fensionaiy,  De  Witt.  They  were  defeated  by  Admiral 
Blake,  at  the  great  naval  battle  of  La  Hog^e.  They 
were  again  defeated  by  Admiral  Blake,  assisted  by 
Generu  Monk.  After  this,  Cromwell  made  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  and  entered  into  commercial  treaties 
with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Portugal.  Foreign 
nations  saw  that  the  Protector  was  not  afraid  of  them, 
by  the  judgment  which  he  executed  on  the  brother  of 
the  Portuguese  ambassador.  This  man  had  committed 
murder.  The  Protector  punished  him  accordingly, 
though  the  other  ambassaaors  remonstrated. 

The  Protector's  favour  was  sought  by  Spain  and 
France.  They  were  rivals  for  his  favour.  Spain 
must  allow  free  trade  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  English. 
He  sent  one  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  to  exact 
satisfaction  from  the  Deys  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli, 
(N.  Africa),  and  he  sent  another  fleet  under  Admiral 
Penn  to  the  West  Indies.  The  conquest  of  Jamaica 
was  the  result  ot  this  expedition. 

Cromwell,  in  the  midst  of  these  successes,  which 
shed  a  gloiy  upon  Britain,  was  tormented  by  an 
anonymous  publication.  He  read  a  book  named 
**  Killing  no  Murder."  He  imderstood  the  meaning. 
He  felt  that  his  own  life  was  in  danger.  He  wore 
armour  imdei  his  clothes.  He  slept  not  more  than 
two  or  three  ni^ts  in  one  room.  His  favourite 
daughter  died.  He  mourned  her  loss.  He  was  ever 
tenderly  attached  to  his  family.  His  health  gave 
way.  He  died  in  the  59th — rather,  in  the  61st — ^year 
of  his  age.  He  was  bom  April  25,  a.b.  1599.  He 
died  Sep.  3,  1659.  He  had  passed  the  60th  year  of 
his  affe.  Cromwell  was  the  greatest  man  ever  pro- 
duced by  England.  The  date  of  his  death  is  given  in 
two  ways :  Sep.  3,  1658,  and  1659.  Perhaps  the 
former  is  the  more  accurate  date,  and  that,  therefore, 
Cromwell  died  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

Richard  Cramtoellf  the  son  of  Oliver  UromweUj  was 
proclaimed  Protector  after  bis  father's  death.  He 
was  a  quiet  and  amiable  man.  He  retired  into  private 
life.  G-eneral  Monk  was  commander  in  Scotland. 
His  influence  was  great  beyond  the  influence  of  all 
Cromwell's  generals.  He  &iaUy  decided  in  favour  of 
royalty.  He  marched  to  London.  He  did  collect  the 
Barebones  Parliament,  which  had  its  name  from  one 
Praise  God  Barebones,  who  was  a  member  of  it. 
Perhaps  this  parliament  was  formed  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  cause  Uie  people  to  despise  parliaments.  Monk 
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summoned  all  the  living  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment who  had  been  expelled  by  Colonel  Pnde,  ajd, 
1648.  The  House  thus  assembled,  dissolved  itself, 
after  having  summoned  a  new  parliament.  This  new 
parliament  agreed  upon  ''  the  restoration  '*  with 
unanimity  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Commiasionen 
were  sent  to  Breda,  a  fortified  town  in  HoUand,  on 
the  Merk,  to  invite  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  then 
caUed  Prince  Charles. 

m.  Charles  n.  was  received  by  General  Monk 
at  Dover.  He  entered  London  on  his  birthday.  May 
29,  A.D.  1660.  The  general  joy  in  London  was  so 
great,  that  Charles  observed,  ''  It  must  have  been 
mine  own  fault  that  I  did  not  come  back  before,  for 
every  one  tells  me  that  he  always  wished  for  mj  res- 
toration." Charles  became  the  merry  monarch  of 
England.  These  words,  uttered  when  he  entered 
London,  may  be  considered  as  a  preface  to  his  f ooliBh 
life. 

RefUctum  upon  nurtten  before  the  restoration, — Chariea 
n.  was  bom  at  St.  James'  Palace ;  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  and  reigned  25  years  £rom  his  res- 
toration. Qe  may  be  considered  as  nominal  king 
for  eleven  years  before  his  restoration.  He  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  reigned  36  years,  from 
▲.D.  1649  to  ▲.!>.  1685.  This  reckoning,  however, 
must  appear  to  many  somewhat  visionary. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  from  ^.b. 
1642  to  A.D.  1 660,  may  be  variouslv  described.    There 
is  a  rule  to  guide  us  in  subjects  of  this  troubled  nature, 
*'  Expect  that  contending  parties  will  adopt  extreme 
measures."      The  minds  and  hearts  of  men  are,  at 
such  times,  excessively  disturbed  and  excited.     They 
obey  impulses.   They  must  err.  When  calm  reflection 
takes  the  place  of  irritation  of  mind  and  of  heart; 
astonishment  at  the  past  is  the  natural  result.    A 
rebound,  resulting  in  apathy,  or  a  conciliation,  result- 
ing in  compromise,  is  developed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ps^es  who  have  been  contending.     Contradictions 
and  contrarieties  in  himian  conduct  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  variable  nature  of  man.    The  explanation 
is  fairly  given  by  a  confession  frequently  made  :  *'We 
did  it  when  wo  were  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and,  upon 
reflection,  we  are  sorry  that  our  irritation  carried  us 
so  far."     This  view  of  human  nature  may  perhaps 
soften  down  the  tone  of  the  almost  poetic  description 
of  the  state  of  the  country  tmder  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment.    Lord  Macaulay,  Biet  of  Eng,^  vol.  i.,  p.  160, 
writes  thus  :  "  They  (the  Presbyterians)  interdicted* 
under  heavy  penalties,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  was  a  crime  in  a  child  to  read  by  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  parent  one  of  those  beautiful  collects  which  had 
soothed  the  griefs  of  forty  generations  of  Christians. 
Severe  puni^mients  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  presume  to  blame  the  Calvimstic  mode  of 
worship." 

Presoyterianism  gave  way  to  Independency.  In 
this  period,  George  Fox,  tlie  soil  of  a  Lancashire 
weaver,  founded  the  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quakers. 
Their  devotional  exercises  were  accompanied  vith 
distortions  and  convtdsions.  People  called  them 
Quakers  in  consequence.    The  ridioule  of  such  resnlts 
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of  liberty  is  easy.  We  must  not  forget  that  a  true 
philosophic  account  of  matters  is  not  so  easy ;  and 
that  the  persons  who  ridicule  are  bound  to  account 
for  the  matters  which  provoke  their  ridicxde.  Bobert 
Barclay  has  written  an  apology  for  quakerism.  The 
m.atter  in  controversy  is  easily  explained.  Christ  has 
promised  to  send  to  his  church  another  comforter. 
*'  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Qhost  was  fuMUed 
miraculously  and  ordinarily  in  the  Apostolic  age; 
ordinarily  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  church.  The 
Quaker  received  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
ordinary  power  which  continued  with  the  church  after 
the  cessation  of  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Quaker  believed  that  the  ordinary 
power  of  the  Spirit  was  Gk>d's  gift  to  him,  and  that, 
by  the  blessed  inspiration  of  Q-od's  Holy  Spirit,  he 
may  be  guided  safely  through  this  world's  pilg^rimage, 
and  afterwards,  by  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  received 
into  the  glory  of  God  in  heaven.  I  believe  that  these 
views  of  the  Quaker  are  the  views  of  most  real 
christian  believers,  who  yield  the  obedience  of  the 
faith. 

In  this  awful  period  (from  a.d.  1642  to  a.d.  1660) 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  convulsion,  literary  men 
appeared  whose  names  have  lived  and  will  live. 
Milton,  Clarendon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hammond, 
Usher,  Cowley,  Boyle  [The  Royal  Society  was 
incorporated  after  the  rMtorationX,  Chillingworth, 
Davinant,  and  Dryden,  are  lights  m  the  darkness  of 
this  struggling  to  reach  the  plain  groimd  of  English 
freedom.  In  this  struggle  the  best  works  of  the 
oppressor  were  regarded  as  the  instruments  of  his 
oppression.  Cathedrals  were  defaced.  Paintings, 
statues,  ancient  monuments,  and  brasses  were  ruth- 
lessly destroyed.  England  has  been  taught  that 
transubstantiation,  or  the  real  presence,  is  a  dangerous 
deceit,  and  that  an  attachment  to  the  origin  of  the 
evil  must  produce  periodical  convulsions  in  matters 
political  and  ecclesiastical. 

Charles  II,  after  the  restoration. — Charles  rewarded 
General  Monk.  He  made  him  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
He  made  Hyde,  who  attended  him  in  his  exile.  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  made  Lord  Southampton  treasurer. 
Many  complained  of  the  king's  ingratitude.  The 
royalists  are  reported  to  have  acted  with  moderation, 
and  not  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  The  casual  revenue 
of  the  crown  was  ended.  A  permanent  income  was 
settled  on  the  crown. 

Savoy  lies  south  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  a  division 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  once  an  independent  duchy. 

Peter  of  Savoy,  imcle  of  the  queen  of  Henry  HE., 
built  a  palace  in  London  called  the  Savoy  Palace. 

In  this  palace  a  conference  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  affairs  of  religion.  The  result 
was  not  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  me  Presbyterians. 
Some  new  arrangements  were  made.  A  preface  was 
composed  as  an  introduction  to  the  work.  This  was 
the  last  review  of  the  Prayer  Book.  We  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ^  thus  reviewed,  a.d.  1660, 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  book  has  been  used  in 
public  worship  since  the  last  review,  a.d.  1660. 


Two  alterations  of  importance  are  fotmd  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  tiiius  reviewed  and  revised. 
One  alteration  is  a  return  to  the  first  book  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  a.d.  1549,  in  the  baptismal  service. 
First,  in  the  prayer,  "Almighty  and  everlasting  God," 
the  following  words  were  used :  **  And  by  the 
baptism  of  thy  well-beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  thou 
didet  sanctify  the  flood  of  Jordan y  and  all  other  waters,  to 
the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin,** 

The  other  alteration  is  the  omission  of  exorcism 
thus  commanded  in  the  first  book  of  king  Edward 
VI.  "  Then  let  the  priest,  looking  upon  the  children, 
say,  I  command  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  thou  come  out  and  depart  from  these  infants, 
whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  vouchsafed  to  call 
to  his  holy  baptism,  to  be  made  members  of  his  body 
and  of  his  holy  congregation." 

In  the  second  book  of  king  Edward  VI.,  the 
mysticism  has  been  omitted,  and  the  words,  **  Regard, 
we  beseech  thee,  the  supplications  of  thy  congregation, 
and  grant  that  all  thy  servants  who  shall  be  baptised 
in  this  water  may  receive  the  fulness  of  thy  g^ace, 
and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  thy  faithful  and 
elect  children,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
Amen." 

The  second  book  of  king  Edward  VT.  was  published 
A.D.  1552.  The  book  of  Charles  II.  was  published 
A.D.  1660.  There  is  an  interval  of  mnety-eight  years 
in  which  no  use  was  ever  made,  or  allowed  to  be 
made,  of  the  prayer  for  the  sanctifying  of  the  water 
for  "  the  mystical  wadiing  away  of  sin."  Whatever 
advantages  the  lovers  of  heathen  or  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries may  have  secured  to  themselves  from  reversion 
to  times  when  gross  darkness  covered  the  minds  of 
the  people,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conjecture.  How- 
ever, a  doubt  arises.  The  words  in  the  first  book  of 
king  Edward  VI.  are,  **  Thou  didst  sanctify  the  flood  of 
Jordan,  and  aU  other  waters,  to  the  mystical  washing  away 
of  sin"  The  reversion  to  the  first  book  of  kine 
Edward  VT.  has  borrowed  the  words  in  part,  and 
omitted  the  doctrine  in  whole.  The  doctnne  in  the 
first  book  of  king  Edward  VI.  is,  that  God  did,  by 
the  baptism  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  river 
Jordan,  sanctify  **  the  flood  of  Jordan,  and  all  other 
waters,  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin."  The 
doctrine  in  the  words  of  the  book  of  king  Charles  II. 
plainly  deny  this  doctrine,  by  the  words,  "  Sanctify 
this  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin." 
These  words  of  the  book  of  king  Charles  II.  teach 
the  necessity  for  a  sanctification  of  the  water  then  to 
be  used.  The  words  of  the  first  book  of  king  Edward 
VI.  teach,  that,  "  as  by  one  offering  of  himself  our 
blessed  Lord  had  for  ever  perfected  those  who  were 
sanctified,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  so  by  one 
baptism  of  himself  in  the  river  Jordan  he  had  for 
ever  consecrated  not  only  the  flood  of  Jordan  but 
all  other  waters  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin. 
The  repetition  of  a  sacrament  is  considered  as  an  act 
of  sacrilege.  Then  comes  the  doubt  whether  the  re- 
petition of  an  act  of  prayer  for  consecration  of  water 
for  baptism  be  not  a  repetition  of  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
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Some  consideratioiiB  of  this  kind  may  have  prevailed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  king^  Edward  YI.,  and  his 
advisers,  to  make  in  the  second  book  an  omission  of 
(he  doctrine  of  mysticism  and  of  sanctification  of  the 
water.  Even  the  compromising  spirit  of  Elizabeth 
made  no  alteration  in  the  doctrine  stated  in  the 
second  book  of  her  brother,  king  Edward  YI.,  on 
this  matter. 

An  addition,  in  the  form  of  a  rubric,  was  made  at 
this  last  review  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  service  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper: — 

''  Whereas,  it  is  ordained,  in  this  office  for  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  the  com- 
municants should  receive  the  same  kneeling ;" 
(which  order  is  well  meant  for  a  sispiification  of  a 

frateful  and  an  himible  acknowledgment  of  the 
enefits  of  Ohrist  therein  given  to  aU  worthy  re- 
ceivers, and  for  the  avoiding  of  such  profanation 
and  disorder  in  the  Holy  Communion  as  might  other- 
wise ensue).  [We  may  consider  the  state  of  things 
in  our  church  when  these  words  were  written.  How 
far  were  the  people  removed  from  heathenism  ?] 
''  Yet,  lest  the  same  kneeling  should,  by  any  persons, 
either  out  of  ignorance  and  infirmity,  or  out  of  malice 
and  obstinacy,  be  misconstrued  and  depraved,  it  is 
hereby  declared,  that  thereby  no  adoration  is  in- 
tended, or  sought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto 
any  corporeal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and 
blood.  For  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  remain 
still  in  their  very  natural  substances,  and  therefore 
may  not  be  adored ;"  (for  that  were  idolatry  to  be 
abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians);  ''and  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in 
heaven  and  not  here.  It  being  against  the  truth  of 
Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places 
than  one." 

The  death-bed  of  Charles  //.—When  Charles  11.  was 
on  his  death-bed,  certain  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  came  to  offer  their  spiritual  services  to  his 
majesty.  These  services  were  declined.  One  of  the  ladies 
of  the  dying  monarch,  for  some  were  present,  in- 
formed the  bishop  "  that  his  majesty  was  a  Koman 
Catholic,  and  that  he  believed  in  '  a  real  presence,' 
or  transubstantiation  ;  that  he  knew  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  renounced  and  protested  against  the 
doctrine  of  a  real  presence ;  and  that  his  majesty 
must  receive  the  sacrament  from  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  Eome."  The  bishops  retired.  The 
Bomish  priest  entered.  Charles  II.  received  the 
sacrament  from  the  Bomish  priest. 

Dean  Swift  has  left  on  record,  in  his  Journal  for 
Stella's  information,  or  in  one  of  his  letters,  the 
statement  made  to  him  by  an  eminent  physician  in 
attendance  on  his  majesty,  that  "  Charles  IL  teas 
poisoned." 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  answer  questions  and  to 
account  for  difficulties  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The 
inquirer  may  be  a  member  of  the  established  church, 
and  a  very  diligent  student  in  a  university  course — 
in  1.  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  i  2.  Logics  ;  3. 
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Metaphysics ;    4.  Mathematics ;    5.  Physics ;  and  6. 
Ethics.      When  he  obtains  his  degree  in  arts,  and 
has  received  his  testimonium,  and  the  certificates  of 
his  divinity  professors,  he  is  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
He  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  as  pure 
a  zeal  as  the  fire  from  heaven  can  kindle.     He  wishes 
to  do  good.     He  becomes  very  much  embarrassed  bj 
questions  proposed  to  him  by  persons  whom  lie  may 
meet  in  tne  course  of   his  visits.    The  inHeU,  ^le 
Romanist,  the  dissenter,  may  meet  him  and  propose 
their  questions.     He  may  have  been,  by  his  previous 
habits,  only  partially  prepared  to  meet  |the  require- 
ments of  his  new  acquaintances.     He  may  fed  dis- 
turbed in  mind.     They  may  think  that  they  have 
vanquished  an  enemy.     The  necessity  for  the  clearest 
notions  upon  the  subject  of  the  faith  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  truth  held  by 
the  minister  of  God's  word.      To  the  unbeliever  he 
must  be  able  to  say,  **  I  believe."    To  the  HomanisC 
he  must  be  able  to  say,  **  Christianity  is  not  canni- 
balism.    I  am  not  a  cannibal.    I  eat  no  human  flesh. 
I  drink  no  human  blood.      The  humanity   of  my 
Eedeemer  'suffered  once  for  all.'      'By  one  offer- 
ing of  himself,    he    hath  for  ever  perfected  those 
who  are  sanctified.'  "     In  these  matters  the  dissenters 
may  agree  with  him.     To  the  dissenter  he  must  be 
able  to  say,  I  do  not  believe  in  matters  unessential  in 
doctrine  in  which  you  believe.     We  have  a  revela- 
tion of  God's  reconciliation  to  man  for  the  sake  of 
him  "  who  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring 
us  to  God."    We  do  not  need  any  new  revelation  to 
assure  us  of  our  personal  interest  in  the  atoning 
blood  of  our  Redeemer.     The  Church  of  Engkmd  is  in 
opposition  to  infidelity  and  to  popery.     Aa  a  church  we 
hold  the  faith  of  him  who  commanded  that  "  !Repent- 
ance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem." 

I  have  been  forced  to  engage  in  such  "  questions 
and  answers  "  soon  after  I  was  admitted  into  deacon's 
orders.  I  can  state  that  the  utmost  wisdom,  patience, 
and  politeness  may  be  found  necessary  upon  such 
occasions.  I  was  drawn  into  a  long  controversial 
conversation  in  which  a  Unitarian  and  a  Sweden- 
borgian  endeavoured  to  prove  my  notions  of  the 
Trinity  not  correct;  and  in  which  I  defended  my 
notions,  and  they  defended  their  notions.  This  was 
the  most  valuable  Scriptural  controversial  conversa- 
tion in  which  I  have  engaged.  The  parties  with 
whom  I  conversed  expressed  their  opinion  that  I  was 
victorious,  because  I  had  never  displayed  any  temper. 
Our  present  religious  condition,  as  a  nation,  may  be 
datea  from  the  Kestoration,  a.d.  1660.  The  clash  of 
swords  sank  into  the  clash  of  tongues.  The  irrita- 
tion which  had  led  to  conquest  sank  into  a  calm 
composure  in  which  both  contending  parties  seem  to 
have  made  a  league  with  hell  to  contend  no  more,  and 
to  remain,  for  the  future,  in  a  state  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  truth  which  sanctifies  and  which  finally 
saves.  The  result  was  careless  living.  The  king. 
who  had  been  reared  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
king  of  France,  lived  in  England  as  Louis  XIT. 
had  taught  him  to  live  in  France.     Yioe  triumphed. 
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Formal  religion  had  its  victory.  The  monaroh  Bet 
the  example.    The  people  too  willingly  followed  it. 

The  act  of  imiformity  was  passed.  It  was  called 
"The  Bartholomew  Act."  The  imordained  were 
shut  out  from  the  performance  of  ministerial  duties. 
All  who  sought  ecclesiastical  preferment  must  five 
their  assent  and  consent  to  all  things  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  lawmlness  of  rebel- 
ling against  the  kingand  of  taking  the  covenant 
must  be  disowned.  Whosoever  refused  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  this  act  before  Bartholomew's  day 
was  declared  to  be, ' '  Ipso  facto, "  deprived  of  his  living. 
St.  Ba^rtholomew's  aay,  August  23.  About  two 
thousand  Presbyterian  or  Independent  ministers  re- 
fused. They  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  Many 
had  already  conformed.  Of  these,  Reynolds  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Norwich. 

The  bishops,  who  had  outlived  the  rebellion,  had 
been  advanced  to  other  sees  upon  the  return  of 
Charles  H.  Juxon  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Saunderson  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Other  men  of  high  character  were  placed  in  other 
sees.  The  der^  who  had  been  expelled  from  their 
livings  returned;  and  the  property  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  confiscated  oy  the  rebels,  was  given 
back  to  the  church.  These  settlements  were  made 
within  the  first  two  years  after  the  restoration,  from 
A.D.  1 660  to  A.D.  1 662.  Everything  seemed  to  promise 
peace.  The  character  of  Charles  first  threw  a  cloud 
over  the  bright  scene  which  presented  itself.  Charles 
n.  was  affable  and  witty.  But  he  was  unprincipled 
and  selfish.  He  was  a  papist.  He  was  too  cowardly 
to  own  it.  Lord  Rochester  and  the  kin?  agreed  to 
write  epitaphs  each  upon  the  other.  Lord  Rochester 
produced  the  following  epitaph  upon  Charles  II.  : — 

**  Here  lies  our  ■overei^  lord  the  kiiig, 
Whoee  word  no  mAn  relies  on ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one.*' 

Charles  H.,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  had  been,  whilst  in  exile,  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  habits  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XlV.  Charles  II.,  when  restored  to  the 
English  throne,  imitated  the  contempt  and  disregard 
for  the  decencies  of  life,  for  which  contempt  and  dis- 
regard the  court  of  Louis  XTV.  had,  by  Ix>uis'  own 
efforts,  obtained  an  iDf amous  notoriety. 

Charles  II.  had  married  an  infanta  of  Portugal, 
but  had  no  issue.  He  had  intercourse  with  other 
women.  He  bestowed  upon  them  and  upon  his 
illegitimate  children  the  nighest  titles.  He  was 
always  secretly  endeavouring  to  bring  in  popery, 
and  to  make  himself  an  abs^ute  king.  His  father 
acted  so,  because  he  thought  that  this  absolute  con- 
dition was  his  lawful  inheritance.  Charles  II.  strove 
to  acquire  this  absolute  power,  that  he  might  have 
unfettered  and  unquestioned  license  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  sinful  passions  and  appetites,  miscalled 
pleasure. 

The  duke  of  York  was  equally  disposed  to  the 
same  imgodly  and  unclean  living.  He  was  far  more 
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2ealous  than  his  brother  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  popery.  The  duke  of  York  married  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  Anne  Hyde,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  the  princesses  Marv  and  Anne. 
He  was  afterwards  married  to  a  sister  of  the  duke  of 
Medina.  The  duke  of  York  was  made  lord  high 
admiral.  He  advised  his  brother  to  dedare  war 
with  the  united  states  of  Holland.  Many  naval 
battles  were  fought.  No  decisive  advantages  were 
gained.  The  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  with  the 
Dutch  fieet,  sailed  up  the  Thames,  burned  the  ships 
of  war  at  Chatham,  and  threatened  London,  a.d.  1667. 
Where  was  Oliver  Cromwell  f 

A.D.  1665. — A  plague  visited  Enerland,  and  caiised 
the  death  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  people 
in  London  alone.  A  bell  summoned  the  inhabitimts 
to  bring  out  their  dead,  which  were  thrown  into  a 
pit  without  the  performance  of  anv  religious  cere- 
mony. On  one  night  the  drivers  of  a  *' dead  cart" 
were  terrified  by  the  sound  of  music  which  proceeded 
from  their  cart,  which  they  had  filled  with  dead 
bodies.  The  life  of  a  fellow  creature  was  thus  saved. 
A  drunken  piper,  asleep,  had  been  thrown  into  the 
cart  among  tne  dead.  He  awoke  and  commenced 
his  performances  on  his  pipes,  having,  perhaps,  some 
notion  of  the  time  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
play,  but  certainly  having  no  possible  conjecture 
about  his  very  dangerous  circumstances. 

A.D.  1666. — A  fire  visited  London,  the  most  exten- 
sive fire  which  had  ever  visited  it.  London  had  then 
only  one  bridge.  This  bridge,  and  the  houses  which 
were  built  upon  it,  were  consumed  by  this  destructive 
fire,  which  had  broken  out  in  Pudding-lane.  More 
than  thirteen  thousand  houses,  eighty-nine  churches, 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  were  consumed.  A 
new  city  arose  on  the  ruins.  ''  The  monument "  was 
erected  to  commemorate  this  awful  visitation.  The 
king  exerted  himself  in  checking  the  profi^ress  of  the 
fire.    He  set  an  example  of  energy  and  of  humanity. 

1.  Under  the  agency  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a 
treaty,  called  the  **  Triple  Alliance,"  was  formed  be- 
tween England,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  against  the 
king  of  Fitmce,  Louis  XIY.,  who  was  seeking  uni- 
versal sovereignty  in  Europe.  Charles  accepted  a 
pension  from  Louis  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign , 
whilst  he  promised  to  declare  himself  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  make  war  with  the 
united  states  of  Holland. 

2.  Charles  had  formed  a  ministry  called  ''The 
Cabal."  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley, 
and  Lauderdale,  were  the  members  of  this  profligate 
ministry.  Buckingham  was  son  of  the  favourite  of 
Charles  I.  Ashley  was  afterwards  made  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  Charles  11.  and  his  "  Cabal "  were 
rivals  in  venality.  They  all  had  their  price.  The 
result  was  a  second  war  with  Holland.  The  young 
Prince  of  Orange  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this 
war  against  the  Ung  of  France.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  York.  Her  sister  Anne  was 
afterwards  married  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

A.D.  1678. — ^Peace  was  restored.  Charles  returned 
to  his  disgraceful  agreement  with  Louis  XIY. 
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A.D.  1673. — ^The  parliament  fihewed  signB  of  tm- 
easiness.  Charles  had  published  '*  The  declaration 
of  indulgence."  The  parliament  saw  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  declaration  was  liberal,  but  that  its 
real  meaning  was  to  protect  his  brother.  A  law  was 
passed  to  impose  a  test  upon  all  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  public  ofiS.ce.  They  must  take  me 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  supremacy,  and  must 
receive  the  Holy  Communion  from  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  abjure  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  real  presence,"  or  '*  transubstantiation." 

3.  Titus  Oates^  plot, — Dr.  Titus  Oates  had  been 
an  Anabaptist  preacher,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  Papist.  He  was  not  worthy  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  professed  to 
make  knowti  a  conspiracy  or  plot,  a  popish  plot. 
Who  can  doubt  that  many  innocent  persons  were 
brought  to  the  scafiPold  by  this  man^s  testimony? 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Russell  introduced  a  ''bill 
of  exclusion "  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
design  of  the  bill  was  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  being  a  papist,  from  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  England.  The  Commons  passed  the  bill.  The 
Lords  rejected  it. 

4.  Algernon  Sydney  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hi]l,  A.D.  1683.  Lord  Russell  was  implicated  in  a 
plot  called  "The  Rye  House  Plot,"  because  the 
design  was  to  shoot  the  king  from  the  **  Rye  House," 
near  Newmarket.  Lord  Russell  was  tried.  His 
wife  acted  as  his  secretary.  He  was  beheaded  in 
Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  a.d.  1683. 

5.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.  persecutions  of  the  Presbyterians  had  been  carried 
on  with  great  severity  by  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
af  terwartb  Lord  Dundee.  The  persecution  had  led  to 
an  insurrection.  Graham  of  Claverhouse  opposed  and 
suppressed  it.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  completed 
the  work  of  persecution  and  of  suppression  of  'the 
insurrection.  Graham  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
instigated  to  cruelty  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
was  disposed  to  deal  leniently  with  the  insurgents. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  a  natural  or  iUegitmiate 
son  of  Charles  II.,  who  frequently  declared  that  he 
had  never  been  married  to  the  duke's  mother. 

6.  The  king,  Charles  II.,  died  (reported  from  an 
attack  of  apoplexy),  February  6,  1685,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  this  reign  the  clergy  ceased  to  tax  them- 
selves in  their  own  convocation.  The  convocation 
gradually  lost  its  civil  importance  as  a  part  of  the 
oonstitution.  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were 
given  to  the  two  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided.  They  who  wished  for  a  papist  sovereign 
were  called  Tories.  Whigs  became  the  designation 
of  those  who  wished  for  a  Protestant  Prince.  Whig 
is  supposed  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  extreme 
fanatical  Protestants  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Tory 
was  a  name  used  to  designate  certain  popish  out- 
laws in  Ireland. 

IV,  James  II,  teas  horn  at  8t,  James^  Palace^  was 
buried  at  the  Nunnery  of  the  Benedictines,  in  Paris, 
and  reigned  four  years,  from  a.d.  1685  to  a.d.  1689. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  was  WilHam  Sancroh . 
A.D.  1677  to  A.D.  1691. 

The  Duke  of  York,  now  James  II.,  at  one  tim? 
thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  reproach,  his  brother. 
Charles  II.,  on  account  of  his  too  tardy  efiPorts  to  r^ 
store  popery.  Charles  IL  replied,  '•  The  people 
will  never  bear  with  you  as  long  as  they  have  boms 
with  me." 

The  efforts  of  the  Beformation  may  be  dated  from 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  His  aon,  Henir 
VJLLL.,  commenced  a  reformation.  His  son,  Sdwarl 
VI.,  advanced  it.  His  sister,  Mary,  overthrew  h 
His  sister,  Elizabeth,  compromised  it.  Her  third 
cousin,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  Snglanii 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  compromise.  His  ^i. 
Charles  I.,  endeavoured  to  restore  all  things  to 
popish  order.  Oliver  Cromwell  made  an  advaitc^ 
m  the  right  direction.  His  death,  and  the  re8toratic<: 
of  Charles  II.,  terminated  the  success  ^which  hai 
attended  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  reform 
abuses  both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice.  Charles  11. 
when  restored,  lived  such  a  life  as  set  at  defiance  all 
law  and  order,  all  decency  and  religion.  Perhap? 
some  imagined  that  Charles  was  favourable  to  thf 
Keformation.  He  was  a  strict  well-^sher  and 
supporter  of  the  Church  of  Home. 

The  efforts  to  reform  the  church  called  the  Churcii 
of  England  may  be  seen  in  the  following  list  of  the 
books  of  religious  devotion,  published  by  authontr, 
during  the  period  dated  fromA.D.  1587  to  a.d.  1660:— 

I,  The  Prayer  Book:  aj). 

1.  Henry  VIIL— f  a. j  Institate  of  a  Chrisfeun  man  1537. 

^"5  J  Erudition  of  a  Chrifltian  man 1540. 

(c.)  Second  edition  of  the  Eradition  of  a  Chris- 
tian man 1543. 

(d.)  Primer   1545. 

2.  Edward  VI. 

(a,)  First  Book 1549. 

(h.)  Second  Book 1552. 

8.  Elizabeth.— /"a.^  Review 1558. 

4.  Jamea  I. — (a,)  Review  1603. 

5.  Charles  II. — (a.)  Review  1660. 

The  Ancient  Liturgies.— » 

1.  St  James*  Lituifsy  Bishop,  of  Jemsakis. 

2.  St.  Mark's Bishop,  of  Alesandda 

8.  St.  Clement's Bishop,  of  Rome. 

These  were  regarded  as  uninspired  productions. 

Therefore  Liturgies  were  composed  by : 

Eastern  \  1.  St.  Basil  Bp.  of  CsBsarea^  in  d^ipftdoca 

Chorch.  r  2.  St.  Chrysoetom...  ^triarch  of  ConstanUnoplCi 

Western  I  8.  St.  Ambrose Bp.  of  Milan. 

Church.  )  4.  St.  Gregory Bp.  of  Rome. 

A  question  has  arisen  in  various  departments  of  the 
Christian  Church  on  the  subject  of  Prayer ;  wheth« 
prayer  should  be  extemporaneous  or  pre-oompoeed 
and  read.  The  result  has  been  in  fayour  of  pie- 
composed  and  read  prayer,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  In  defence  of  the  pre-oomposed 
form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  reference  may  be 
made  to — 

1.  The  Song  of  Miriam  and  Moses. — Bx,  xv. 

2.  Solomon. — Snd  Ckrcn,  Ti. 
8.  Psahns.  Eveiywhere. 

4.  Acts  ir,  28-80. 
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I.  Ember  Days : 

Wednetday.  )  ^  (  1-  ^«  ^^^*^  Btinday  in  Lmt. 

«. ,  (©32.  WhitmndAy. 

Ifnday.         {  3  J  3.  The  14ih  of  September,  Holy  +  Day. 

Satnrday.     )       (4.  The  18th  December,  St  Lacy*8  Day. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Ember — 

1.  Ember.    German.    Abetinenoe. 

2.  Ember.    Ashes. 

8.  Ember.    In  a  Circuit. 

n.  Bogation  Pays : 

1.  Monday.        )    y 

2.  Tuesday.       >   £ 
8.  Wednesday.  )    '^ 


The  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. 


Bogation  days  were  so  called  from  ^'roffare,"  to 
beseech.  They  are  three  days  immediately  before 
the  festival  of  the  Ascension.  These  litany  or  roga- 
tion days  were  first  instituted  by  Mamertus,  bishop  of 
Vienna,  in  the  fifth  century.  Mamertus  made  use  of 
litanies  composed  before  his  time,  and  united  public 

S recessions  with  the  use  of  the  litanies  on  rogation 
ays.    His  institution  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
[Reformation. 

The  Church  of  England  continues  the  observance 
of  the  rogation  days  as  private  fasts.  There  is  no 
office,  or  order  of  prater,  or  even  a  single  collect 
appointed  for  the  rogation  days  in  the  prayer  book ; 

Serambulations  were,  in  many  parishes,  observed  in 
le  rogation  days. 

The  minister,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners,  by 
going  round  the  boundaries  of  their  parishes  in  or 
about  Ascension-week,  would  ascertain  the  bound- 
aries of  their  parishes.  These  acts  were  called  per- 
ambulations. The  perambulators  were  justifiea  in 
their  annual  walk,  and  in  the  abating  of  the  nuisances 
which  might  present  themselves  to  them  in  their 
walk.  The  observance  of  rogation  days  is  maintained 
in  some  parts  of  England  in  a  perfectly  secular 
manner.  In  other  parts  of  England  some  religious 
observance  of  the  rogation  days  may  not  have  com- 
pletely perished. 

m.  Maunday-Thursday. — ^The  day  before  Qood- 
Friday  was  called  Maunday-Thursday,  from  Man- 
datum,  a  commandment,  because  our  Lord  com- 
manded his  Apostles  to  keep  the  feast  which  he  had 
instituted. 

IV.  Expectation  Week. — ^The  week  before  Whit- 
Sunday. 

V.  Whit-Sunday,  is  so  called  from: — 1.  Light, 
white.  2.  Huict,  French  word  for  eight,  the  octave 
of  Easter.  3.  Whitemeat,  milk  of  ewes  and  cows, 
given  to  the  poor  on  that  day.  4.  The  persons  who 
were  baptizea  on  that  day  were  dressed  in  white. 

VL  Trinity  Sunday. — The  day  fbced  by  Benedict 
Xm.,  pope,  A.D.  1305.  The  Greek  Church  cele- 
brates the  Trinity  on  the  Monday  in  Whitsuu-week, 
the  Sunday  following  beiuK  with  them  the  festival 
of  All  Saints.  The  English  Church  celebrates  each 
person  of  the  Gk>dhead,  and  then,  on  Trinity-Sunday, 
celebrates  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  God- 
head, called  the  Trinity. 

Vll.  The  Cross  in  Baptism. — 1.  Moses'  hands, 
£xodw  six.  12.      2.    144,000  having  his    father's 


name  written  on  their  foreheads. — Bev.  ziv.  1.  3. 
Generals  and  masters  marked  the  foreheads  or  hands 
of  their  servants  and  soldiers  with  their  names  and 
marks,  that  it  might  be  known  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. To  this  custom  the  angel  is  supposed  to 
allude  {lUv.  vii.  3),  saying,  ''Hurt  not  me  earth, 
neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  tUl  we  have  sealed  the 
servants  of  G^  in  their  foreheads."  4.  Gonstan- 
tine.  He  saw  the  Cross  in  the  sky.  Beneath  were 
the  words,  Ev  rvrco  viicou — See  WheaUey  on  Common 
Prayer. 

VlJl.  Caius  Valerius  Flaocus  was  chosen  .^dilis 
Curnlis,  or  overseer  of  the  public  building.  But  he 
being  before  ''Flamen  Dialis, "  or  Jupiter's  high 
priest,  could  not  be  admitted  by  the  Bomans  to 
swear,  their  laws  supposing  that  so  sacred  a  person 
would  voluntarily  do  what  an  oath  would  oblige  him 
to  do.  Caius  Valerius  Flaccus  desired  that  his 
brother,  as  his  proxy,  might  be  sworn  in  his  stead. 
The  commons  agreed  to  Ihis,  and  passed  an  act,  that 
it  should  be  all  the  same  as  if  the  ^dile  himself  had 
sworn.  Another  example  is  taken  from  kings 
crowned  in  their  infancy.  Another  example  is  taken 
from  the  custom  of  ambassadors  actinff  for  their 
sovereigns.  Also  guardians  acting  for  ueir  minors 
affords  another  example. — Wheatlmf,  p.  333,  4,  5. 

After  all,  the  question  remains  unanswered,  "By 
what  authority  doest  thou  these  things,  and  who 
gave  to  thee  this  authority?"  Adxdt  baptism  is 
good.  Infant  baptism  is  good.  The  sponsors  and 
me  form  of  baptism  for  mfants  appear  not  to  be 
scripturally  authorised. 

IX.  iMtah  viii.  2 :  "And  I  took  unto  me  faith- 
ful witnesses,  to  record  :  (1)  Uriah,  the  priest ;  and 
(2)  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah."  The  son  of 
Isaiah  by  the  prophetess  was  called  Mahar-Shalal- 
Hash-Baz,  v.  3.  Meh.  marg,  ref,  "  In  making  speed 
to  the  spoil."  "  He  hastenetih  (or  maketh  speed)  to 
theprey."—  Wheatley, 

X.  Catechism. — The  word  is  derived  from  Kara  and 
i7X<^-  From  these  two  words  the  verb  ican^x^o  is  formed. 
The  verb  signifies  to  echo  back.  Instruction  is  given 
first  and  then  is  echoed  back  in  answer  to  the  questions 
proposed.  In  this  manner  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  persons  under  instruction  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  catechism  has  five  parts : — 1.  Sponsors. 
2.  Faith.     3.  Practice.     4.  Prayer.     5.  Sacraments. 

XI.  Confirmation. — ^The  laying  on  of  hands  in 
Baptism.  The  custom  is  derived  from  certain  customs 
in  ancient  times : — 

1.  Jacob.  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.    Om,  xlvii.  14. 

2.  Moses.    Joshua.     NumherB  xxvii.  18. 

3.  Christ.    Children.     Matthew  xix.  13,  Mark  x.  16. 

4.  Christ.      Sick.     Luke  iv.  40. 

5.  Christ.      The  Holy  Spirit  on :    Matthew  iii. 

6.  Christ.    Breathed  on  his  apostles.    John  xx.  22. 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit.     Pentecost.  Acts  ii. 

8.  Peter  and  John.     Samaria.   AeU  vii. 

9.  Paul.    Ephesus.  Acte  xix.  6. 

Whether  Confirmation  and  the  laying  on  of  hands 
may  have,  or  be  thought  to  have,  any  Scriptural 
aumority,  is  a  question  afflnned  by  some,  and  denied 
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by  others.  I  cannot  find  any  Scriptural  authority 
for  Confirmation,  so  called. 

Confirmation  in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  performed 
thus :  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  in  token  of  the  necessity 
forpreparation  to  endure  for  Christ's  sake. 

Xn.  Litany. — ^An  earnest  supplication  read  in  the 
church — in  the  middle  of  the  churdi  (Joel  ii.  17),  "be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar." 

(1).  Four  bishops  complied  with  Jafnes  IL's  jproda- 
mation  or  order  to  read  his  proclamation  m  the 
churches  in  their  dioceses  : — 

a.  Durham.   Nathaniel  Crew. 

h.  Hereford.    Herbert  Crofts. 

c.  Lincoln.    Thomas  Barlow. 

d.  Rochester.    Thomas  Sprat. 

"I  was  then  at  Westminster  school,  and  heard  it 
read  in  the  Abbey.  As  soon  as  bishop  Sprat,  who 
was  dean,  gave  order  for  reading  it,  there  was  so 
great  a  murmur  and  noise  in  the  church  that  nobody 
could  hear  him,  but  before  he  had  finished  there 
were  none  left  but  a  few  prebends  in  their  stalls,  the 
choristers,  and  Westminster  scholars.  The  bishop 
could  hardly  hold  the  proclamation  in  his  hands  for 
trembling,  and  everyoody  looked  under  a  strange 
consternation." — Note  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  in  Bumefs 
Oum  Times,  vol.  iii.,  218. 

**  The  king's  dedaration  was  originally  published, 
April  4,  1687,  but  was  now  put  forth  with  a  new 

Sreface  and  conclusion^  April  27,  1688,  stating  the 
etermination  of  the  king  to  support  it,  the  efficient 
state  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  countiy;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
sufficiently  exasperating,  it  was  directed  by  an  order 
of  council  that  it  should  be  read  in  every  parish 
church." 

Archbishop  Sancroft  consulted  his  brethren,  as 
many  as  he  could  find  in  London.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  shoxdd  present  a  petition  to  the  king,  signi- 
fying their  reluctance  to  distribute  and  publish  the 
declaration,  and  professing  their  readiness  to  come 
to  some  temper  with  the  dissenters.  This  petition 
was  signed  by : 

1.  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  W.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

3.  F.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely. 

4.  J.  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester. 

5.  T.  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

6.  T.  White,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

7.  Jonathan  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol. 
Names  of  bishoprics  poorly  endowed  by  Henry 

Vm.  given  before :  1.  Oxford.  2.  Bristol.  3. 
Peterborough.  4.  Chester.  5.  Gloucester. — Bishop 
Short. 

Repetition  makes  the  scholar.  A  review  of  the 
past  may  assist  to  understand  fully  the  religious  and 
political  opinions  of  James  XL.  when  he  was  labour- 
ing BO  earnestly  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  England 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  I  refer  to  the  first  four 
general  councils,  or  (Ecumenical  Councils,  which  pro- 
nounced against  the  upholders  of  certain  opinions 
considered  to  be  contrary  to  the  received  faith  of 
Christ. 
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1.  Arius.     He  denied  the  deity  of  Christ. 

2.  Macedonius  and  Eudoxius^  who  denied  the  deitj 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  Nestorius.    He  denied  the  incarnation. 

4.  Eutyches.    He  confounded  duist's  XLatores. 

5.  Theodore,  and  all  hereticB.''| 

6.  All  heretics,  Theodore  and  others. 

1.  A.D.  325. — ^Nice,  in  Bjrthian,  318  bisliope.  Gcm- 
stantine. 

2.  A.D.  381. — Constantinople,  150  bishops.  Under 
Theodosius  the  Elder. 

3.  A.D.  431. — ^Ephesus,  200  priest.  TJndeor  Theo- 
dosius the  Younger. 

4.  A.D.  451. — Chalcedon,  630  fathers.  Under  Mai^ 
tian. 

5.  A.D.  553. — Constantinople.     Under  Justinian. 

6.  A.D.  680.  )  Under  Constantine  lY.    Pragonatoa, 

7.  A.D.  681.  J      200  or  289  bishops. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  (Ecumenical  or  Ghenenl 
Councils  nothing  was  done  except  what  had  been. 
done  in  the  first  four  (Ecumenical  or  General  OounciLL 
These  councils  were  called  (Ecumenical  or  Gheneral 
because  the  whole  Church  was  said  to  berepresoited; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  council  was  published  as  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  church,  when  electioneering 
tactics  might  have  secured  a  majority  of  votes. 

1.  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  against  Arius.  Under 
Constantine. 

2.  Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  1545-1563. 

Trent,  a  town  belonging  to  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol, 
105  miles  N.E.  of  Milan,  on  the  left  bank  of  ^ 
Adige.  This  council  was  continued  during  eighteen 
years. 

In  the  course  of  this  Council  of  Trent  two  bishops 
were  seen  hanging  out  of  the  windows  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  respectively  lodged.  Their  landlords 
had  gone  from  home.  They  returned  unexpectedly. 
They  caught  them  bishops,  and  hanged  them  out  of 
their  bedroom  windows. 

The  Popes  in  France,  at  Avignon,  a  city  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  department  Youdaise,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhone,  a  little  above  the  entrance 
of  the  Durance  into  it,  and  ninety  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

1.  The  Council  of  Augsburg.  The  confession  of 
Augsburg. 

2.  The  creed  of  pope  Pius  lY. — Bp.  Burnet  on  M# 
xxxix.  Arts, 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  list  of  eighteen 
councils.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  a  list  of  eighteen 
councils.  Both  Churches  maintain  the  oorrectness 
of  their  lists.  The  Church  of  England  holds  the  faith 
of  the  first  four  general  councils. 

The  new  creed  of  pope  Pius  lY.  is  an  addition  to 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  a  summary  of  the  decisions 
arrived  at  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 
I.  There  are  seven  sacraments, 
n.  The  Trent  doctrine  of  justification  and  originsl 

sin. 
m.  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  masa. 
IV.   Transubstantiation. 
y .     Communicating  under  one  kind. 
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VI.  Purgatoiy. 
Vll.  Inyocation  of  Saints. 
Vm.  Veneration  of  Belies. 
IX.  Worship  of  Images. 
X.  The  Boman  Church  to  be  the  mother  and 

mistress  of  all  churches. 
XT.  Swearing  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
XH.  Beceiying  the  decrees  of  all  synods  and  of 
Trent.  Dr.  Barrow, 

1. — ^The  Apostles'  Creed — date  unknown. 
2. — The  Nicene  Creed — a.d.  325. 
3. — The  Athanasian  Creed — date  unknown. 
These  three  Creeds  are  one  in  reality.  They  contain 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  (1 )  the  Father,  (2)  the  Son, 
and  (3)  the  Holy  Qhost.  These  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  are  distinctly  made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible. 
Their  uniiy  is  also  proved  by  sure  word  of  holy  writ. 
The  Nicene  Creed  en>lains  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
more  fully  than  the  Aposties'  Creed  explains  it.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  explains  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
more  f ully^than  the  Nicene  Creed  explains  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Controversy  created  the  necessity  for 
the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  These  creeds 
contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  express 
the  faith  of  all  true  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
These  creeds  may  be  considered  as  showing  the  faith 
of  Christians  from  at  least  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  Church's  existence. 

1 . — ^Belios  Seville :  Corpus  Christi  Festival,  institu- 
ted by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a.d.  1064.     Observed  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  week  after  Pentecost.      The  institu- 
tion was  the  natural  resxdt  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    Hildebrand,  of  Tours 
(France),  was  the  first  who  made  use  of  the  high- 
sounding  term  transubstantiation.     The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  relics  carried  in  procession  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  at  Seville,  in  Spain: — 
Nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  procession  : 
1 . — ^Vases  of  gold  and  silver,  on  a  small  sta^e,  moved 
by  one  or  more  men,  concealed  under  the  rich  drapery 
which  hangs  on  each  side  to  the  ground. 
2. — ^A  tooth  of  St.  Christopher. 
3. — ^An  agate  cup,  used  at  mass  by  pope  St.  Clement, 
the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
4. — The  arm  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
5. — A  head  of  one  of  seven  thousand  virgins. 
6.— Part  of  St.  Peter's  body. 
7. — Part  of  tlie  body  of  St.  Lawrence. 
8. — Part  of  the  body  of  St.  Blaise. 
9. — ^The    bones    of     the    Saints    Cervandus  and 

Germanus. 
10. — The  bones  of  Florentius. 
11. — The  Alphonsine  tables  left  to  the   Catholic 
Church  by  St.  Alphonsus  the  wise.      These 
tables  contain  three  himdred  relics. 
12. — A  bust  of  St.  Leander,  with  his  bones. 
13. — A  thorn  from  our  Saviour's  crown. 
14. — ^A  fragment  of  the  true  cross, 
n. — ^The  chair  of  St.  Peter,  preserved  at  Bome, 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  renmant  of  the  early  history 
of  Mahomedanism,  having  been  made  some  600  years 
after  the  death  of  St.  Pet«r. 


m.  Our  Lord  reproved  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees  because  they  garnished  the  sepulchres  of 
the  prophets  whom  their  fathers  had  murdered,  whilst 
they  were,  even  in  our  Lord's  time,  living  in  neglect 
of  the  prophets  whose  memory  they  propos^  to 
honour. 

IV.  The  Beformation  removed  corruptions  in 
doctrine  and  in  manner  of  living.  Error  in  doctrine 
produces  viciousness  in  the  manner  of  living.  A  wish 
to  bring  the  Church  of  England  back  to  tiie  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  reformation,  is  originating  an 
effort  which  many  are  making  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  Christianity.  The  house  of  Stuart  made  the 
effort  to  restore  popery.  Mary  Stuart,  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  her  son,  his  son  and  his  sons,  the  grandsons 
of  James  I.,  and  the  great-grandsons  of  Mary  Stuart, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  utmost  contempt  was 
poured  out,  by  Providence,  upon  their  Becret^  as  well  as 
upon  their  open  efforts  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Befor- 
mation and  to  bring  back  Popery.  The  last  effort 
was  made  by  James  II.  He  failed  most  miserably. 
''  So  let  aU  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord ;  but  let 
them  who  love  (thee)  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth 
forth  in  his  laiffiiV --fudges  v.  31. 

When  Charles  II.  died  a  council  was  held*  In 
that  council  James  II.  made  his  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
established  by  law.  He  did  not  act  according  to  his 
declaration.  The  signs  of  his  intended  conduct  were 
soon  displayed.  He  went  publicly  to  mass,  and  did  not 
put  in  force  the  laws  aeamst  popery.  The  Earl  of 
Casdemaine  was  his  amoassador  at  Bome.  The  pope 
did  not  countenance  the  excessive  imprudence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  The  pope  received  Lord  Castie- 
maine  with  coldness.  A  nuncio  was  sent  from  Bome 
to  London.  He  did  not  at  first  openly  appear  in  his 
character  as  nuncio.  The  Court  and  all  parts  of  Lon- 
don were  thronged  by  monks,  clad  in  tne  habits  of 
their  respective  orders.  All  hope  of  better  things 
from  James  11.  now  ceased.  The  kin^  claimed  the 
power  of  dispensing,  by  his  own  act,  with  the  execu- 
tion of  aU  laws. 

The  enemies  of  James  II.  had,  in  the  last  reign, 
made  the  duke  of  Monmouth  his  rival.  They  now 
formed  a  rebellion,  in  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
raised  his  standard  against  his  unde.  The  earl  of 
Argyle,  long  an  exile,  landed  in  Scotland  to  assist  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  He  was  taken,  conveyed  to  the 
Castie  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  thence  led  to  execu- 
tion. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  taken.  He  had  some 
peas  in  his  pockets.  Such  food  had  been  his  diet  for 
several  days  previously.  His  troops  had  dispersed  on 
the  approach  of  the  royal  arms.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  The  ]people  deeply 
regretted  his  loss.    He  was  their  favourite. 

The  famous,  or  infamous,  Judge  Jeffries,  soon  after- 
wards made  Lord  Chancellor,  was  sent  into  the  west. 
In  all  the  trials  in  the  court  in  which  he  sat  as  Judge, 
he  conducted  himself  with  very  great  disrespect  to 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  executed  with 
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imBpazing  seyerity.  Yast  numbers  were  sent  as 
slayes  to  the  plantations.  James  II.  alwa3rs  spoke  of 
this  as  Jeffries'  campaign. 

The  king  was  elated  oy  his  success  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  threw 
off  all  disguise,  and  openly  acted  on  the  principle  of 
bringing  back  popeiy.  The  army  and  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  James  filled  with  papists.  He 
now  attacked  the  church  and  the  imiversities.  Mag- 
dalene (College,  Oxford,  was  the  scene  of  his  tyranny. 
Mr.  Hough,  the  president,  and  twenty-five  fellows, 
were  expelled  from  the  university.  King  James  com- 
mandea  the  fellows  to  elect  Mr.  Anthony  Farmer,  a 
man  of  dissolute  character,  as  their  president.  They 
disobeyed  the  command.  Mr.  Hougn  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester.  The  fellows  having  refused  to 
elect  Mr.  A.  Farmer,  elected  Mr.  Hough  as  their 

J  resident.     This  was  the  faxdt  on  account  of  which 
ames  expelled  Mr.  Hough  and  the  fellows  who 
elected  him. 

James  ordered  the  seven  bishops  who  refused  to 
read  his  proclamation  in  their  churcnes  to  be  arrested, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.  When  they  entered  the 
Tower  they  hastened  to  the  chapel.  The  second 
lesson,  was  2nd  Cor.  vi.  The  fourth  verse  was  felt  by 
all  present  to  be  applicable :  ''  In  all  things  approv- 
ing ourselves  as  tne  ministers  of  God,  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses, 
lU  stripes,  in  imprisonments."  All  remembered 
that  a  similar  coincidence  had  given  consolation  to 
Gharles  I.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  nearly  forty 
years  before. — See  Lord  JSfaeaulay,  History  of  England. 
Refer  to  Matthew  xxvii. 

The  bishops  were  tried.  Hiey  were  acquitted.  In 
the  camp  at  Hounslow  the  king  was  dming  in  the 
tent  of  Lord  Feversham.  He  heard  shouting,  and 
inquired  the  cause.  He  was  informed  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  acclamation  of  the  people  at  the 
acquittal  of  the  bishops.  **  Call  you  that  nothing?" 
said  the  Mng.     **  But  so  much  the  worse  for  them." 

A  Prince  of  Wales  was  bom,  June  10,  a.d.  1688. 
All  people  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  they 
must  strike  for  freedom,  or  suffer  the  liberties  of 
England  to  be  lost. 

The  grandson  of  Charles  I.,  as  well  as  the  son-in- 
law  of  James  II.,  was  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  the  Stadtholder  and  chief  officer  of  uie 
government  of  the  Dutch  provinces.  He  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  opposition  to  the  arms  of  Louis  XTV., 
but  conquered  by  being  defeated.  An  invitation  was 
sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  request  that  he 
woxdd  assist  in  the  preserving  of  the  religion  and 
laws  of  our  land  from  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them. 

Everything  was  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  before  James  knew  that  his  people 
were  estranged  from  him.  When  he  understood  his 
real  condition  he  made  efforts  to  conciliate.  The 
efforts  came  too  late.  William  landed  at  Torquay, 
November  4,  1688.  He  wasjoined  by  the  principal 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  princess  Anne  was 
amongst  them.  The  king  was  told  of  her  fliirht. 
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He  exclaimed,  ''  God  help  me!    Ifine  own  childrai 
are  forsakine  me." 

James  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  kingdom. 
He  was  recognised  at  Feversham,  and  was  broug^ 
back  to  London.  The  people  were  glad  to  see  hm 
William  ordered  him  to  reside  at  Bocheeter  (in  Kent). 
From  this  town  James  escaped  to  Franoe.  He  vaa 
cordially  received  by  Louis  AlV.  The  palace  of  St 
Ghrmains  was  assigned  to  James  as  a  residence  by 
the  kind  hospitality  of  the  French  king,  liouis  XTV. 

What  can  De  more  contemptible  than  the  conditioii 
of  James  II.  when  he  was  ordered  by  William  to 
reside  at  Bochester  ? 

Dr.  Burnet  was  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the 
continent;  on  his  voyage  to  England;  and  when  they 
landed  at  Torquay,  as  was  expected.  Dr.  Bumet  ii 
represented  as  having  addressed  the  Prince  of  Onuige 
in  a  manner  of  joyful  congratulation,  and  saying, 
"  Now,  did  I  not  tell  to  you  that  all  would  be  right?*' 

Ih*.  Burnet  was  made  bishop  of  Sarum  (Salisbuiy). 
The  removal  of  James  II.,  and  the  introduction  of 
William  m.,  is  fcaown  in  English  history  as  the 
EnglUh  B&volution,    It  was  a  bloodless  revolution. 

V.  WaUam  III.,  Mary  IL—WiUiam  IIL  whshom 
at  the  Hague,  in  8.  Holland;  German,  Hosag;  French, 
La  Hage;  Dutch,  St.  Oravenhage.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  William  HE.  and  Mary  XL 
reigned  together  five  years,  from  a.d.  1689  to  a.d. 
1694.  Mary  was  bom  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  William  HI.,  » 
widower,  alone,  reigned  eight  years,  from  a.d.  1694 
to  A.D.  1702.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
John  Tillotson,  a.1).  1691  to  1694;  Thomas  Tenison, 
A.D.  1694  to  A.D.  1716. 

William  was,  in  his  manners,  cold,  phlegmatic,  and 
reserved.  His  manner  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  manner  of  Charles  II.  The  people  loved  the 
manner  of  Charles  II.  Hiey  hated  the  manner  of 
William  m. 

fa.J  "  The  Bill  of  Eights"  was  assented  to  by 
William,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
Whigs  rogulated  l^e  concerns  of  the  state.  The  eari 
of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Danby,  and  John  Somers  were 
the  chief  men  in  this  Whie^  administration.  Danbj. 
minister  to  Charles  II.,  and  impeached  in  Charles  II-'s 
reign,  was  made  Duke  of  Leeds.  Somers  was  after- 
wards made  Earl  Somers  and  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  bishops  were  not  of  one  mind  in  the  rerola- 
tion.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  IE.  had  been 
taken.  How  can  they  nuUify  that  oath?  Amongst 
those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegianoe  to 
William  IH.  were  some  of  the  men  who  refused 
to  read  the  declaration  of  James  II.,  and  who  had 
gone  to  the  Tower  rather  than  yield  to  James.  These 
were  called  '*  Non-juring  Bishops." 

The  non-juring  bishops  were: — 

1.  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

3.  Turner,  bishop  of  My. 

4.  Frampton,  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

5.  Kenn,  bishop  of  ^ath  and  Wells. 

6.  White,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
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These  men  were  deprived.  But  Thomas,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  oied 
before  they  could  be  deprived.  They  were  also  non- 
jurors. 

Non-juring  bishops  and  non-juring  incumbents 
were  deprived  of  their  livings.  They  refused  to  take 
the  oatn  of  allegiance  to  William  HE.,  and  were, 
therefore,  called  non-jurors. 

Dr.  Tillotson  was  made  archbishop  of  Cfiuiterbury. 
Dr.  Burnet  was  made  bishop  of  Salisbury.  People 
have  formed  different  opinons  respecting  Dr.  Burnet. 
The  end  of  all  these  opinions  may  be,  that  Dr.  Burnet 
lived  and  died  *'  an  honest  man." 

A  Scottish  Convention  settled  the  crown  of  England 
on  William  and  Mary.  Lord  Dundee  headed  an 
insurrection  in  favour  of  James  H.  Dundee — that 
is,  Graham  of  Claverhouse — gained  a  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Killicrankie,  but  lost  his  life.  His  troops 
dispersed. 

Episcopacy  ceased  to  be  recognised  by  the  state  in 
Scotland.  The  Presbyterian  system  was  the  system 
of  religious  worship  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  houses  of 
worship,  cathedrals  and  popish  churches,  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians.  Such  has 
remained  the  state  of  things  to  the  present  day. 

William  m.,  in  his  not- very-fortunate  course  of 
war,  succeeded,  even  by  his  defeats  and  crosses,  in  over- 
throwinfi^  the  designs  of  Louis  XIY.  on  the  continent 
and  in  England.  He  allowed  the  lovers  of  liberty  to 
breathe  freely. 

Episcopacy  struggled  to  maintain  itself  in  Scotland. 
It  exists  in  the  volimtary  system. 

William  m.  too  hastily  signed  a  paper  to  exter- 
minate 'Hhat  set  of  thieves,'*  as  he  denominated  the 
family  of  McDonald,  in  the  valley  of  Glencoe. 
McDonald's  hereditary  enemies  had  the  execution  of 
tliis  foul  deed  committed  to  them.  The  parfcy  came 
as  friends,  and  for  fifteen  days  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  McDonald.  At  the  dose  of  this  term  of  hospitality 
commenced  the  massacre  of  McDonald  and  his  family. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  butchered  with  a 
cruelty  which  knew  no  remorse.  McDonald  was  shot 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  a  state  of 
distraction. 

William  was  opposed  in  Ireland.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  have  retained  their  allec;iance 
to  the  pope.  The  English  Calvinists  in  Ireland  have 
always  supported  the  reformed  religion  of  England. 
"  I  am  a  Mahometan,"  is  a  confession  of  faith  in 
Turkey.  "  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic,"  is  a  confession 
of  iaiih  in  Ireland.  But  '*  1  am  a  Protestant,"  is  a 
confession  of  faith  in  Ireland  which  places  the  con- 
fessor in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  abori^nal  or 
native  Irish,  and  exposes  him  to  the  hatred  which 
the  native  bears  to  the  uninvited  and  conquering 
settler. 

Allegiance  to  the  pope  proves  the  true  aboriginal 
Irishman. 

The  Protestantism  which  rejects  allegiance  to  the 
pope  (for  this  is  the  meaning  of  Protestantism),  is  the 
badee  of  the  Irish  settler — ^that  is,  of  the  English,  or 
Webh,  or  Sootch  settler  in  Ireland.    The  aborig^oal 


Irish  acknowledged  as  their  kine  James  11.,  who 
landed  at  Kinsale,  E.  Riding,  Co.  Cork,  and  13  miles 
S.S.W.  Cork,  Ireland,  Mardi  12,  1689. 

In  Ulster,  the  English  and  other  Protestant  colo- 
nists resisted  the  authority  of  the  popish  tyi*ant  James 
II.  Londonderry  has  rendered  itself  famous  for  its 
sufferings  in  the  siege  which  James  II.  bad  carried 
on  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  obedience.  At  length 
a  supply  of  provisions  arrived  from  England.  James 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

William  came  into  Ireland  with  an  army  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  Dutch  troops.  James  II.,  from 
a  neighbouring  eminence,  witnessed  the  battle  of  the 
Boyno,  a.d.  July  1,  1690.  The  Boy ne  rises  in  the 
bog  of  Allen,  co.  Kildare.  Its  course  is  N.E.,  through 
Trim,  Navan,  Slane,  and  Drogheda  (pronounced 
Draw-ed-a)  to  the  Irish  Sea,  which  it  enters  four 
miles  east  of  Drogheda.  This  war  in  Irelcuid  was 
ended  by  the  reduction  and  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
A.D.  1691.  Twelve  thousand  aboriginal  Irish,  true 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  went  into  France.  Louis  XIV. 
received  them.    They  became  his  hired  soldiers. 

William  III.,  throughout  his  reign,  opposed  Louis 
XIV.,  and  was  continually  engaged  in  wars  in  Flanders. 
James,  by  the  aid  of  Louis,  had  collected  a  great 
fleet.  It  was  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
A.D.  1692.  William  succeeded  in  taking  the  city  of 
Namur  (in  Belgium)  in  the  face  of  a  French  army, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  fame 
of  William  rose  with  his  successes.  The  peace  of 
Byswick  was  concluded  a.d.  1697.  Byswick  is  a 
village  in  Holland,  near  to  the  Hag^e,  ihe  royal  re- 
sidence. The  village  of  Byswick  is  celebrated  for 
the  peace  of  1697. 

Money  was  systematically  borrowed  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  discharge  the  expenses  incurred  by 
this  war.  Thus  the  national  debt,  on  the  increase 
continually,  had  its  orig^,  and  has  its  date,  a.d.  1697. 
Perhaps  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  may  be 
checked,  and  perhaps  the  amount  of  the  debt  may  be 
lessened. 

The  queen  (Mary)  had  died,  a.d.  1694.  The  king 
(William)  was  childless.  The  princess  Anne  was,  by 
law,  heiress  to  the  crown  of  England.  Anne  had  been 
the  mother  of  several  children.  All  were  dead  except 
the  duke  of  Gloucester.  But  lie  too  paid  the  last  debt 
to  nature.  Therefore  some  legislative  measure  must 
again  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

Sophia,  the  electress  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  the 
queen  of  Bohemia,  and  gi*and-daughter  of  James  I. 
of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  a  Protestant, 
and,  therefore,  not  disqualified  by  her  religion.  The 
Act  of  Settlement  was  passed,  which  settled  the 
crown  of  England  upon  this  princess,  and  upon  her 
desceudents,  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  members  of  the  Church  of  Home. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain  had  died  without  issue.  The 
chief  competitors  for  the  throne  were  Charles,  arch- 
duke of  Austria ;  and  Philip,  grandson  of  the  French 
king,  Louis  XTV.  Both  competitors  were  descended 
from  daughters  of  the  royal  house  of  Spain.    The 
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feeling  in  Eiirope  was  in  favour  of  Charles.  Louis 
XIY.  nad  excited  feelings  of  suspicion  against  him- 
self. 

Louis  obtained  from  William  a  reluctant  recogni- 
tion of  Philip  as  king  of  Spain.  James  II.  died,  a.d. 
1 701 .  Louis  acknowledged  the  son  of  James  as  king 
of  England.  This  act  of  Louis  excited  a  strong  feel- 
ing against  him  in  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen.  A 
biU  was  passed  requiring  all  persons  to  abjure  ''  the 
Pretender"  (the  name  given  by  parliament  to  the 
son  of  James  II. ;  the  reality  of  his  parentage  was 
doubtful),  cmd  to  swear  allegiance  to  William  and 
his  heirs,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

This  loyalty  was  interrupted  by  what  is  called  an 
accident.  William  was  ridmg  at  Hampton  Court,  his 
general  residence.  Some  say  that  his  majesty  rode  a 
sorrel  mare.  However,  the  animal  fell  under  him. 
The  collar  bone  of  the  king  was  broken.  A  fever 
was  the  result  of  the  injury.  The  king  died,  March 
8,  1702,  A.D.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
William  some  cod  spiracles  had  been  formed  to  assas- 
sinate his  majesty.  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  beheaded 
for  his  connexion  with  the  chief  of  these  conspiracies. 

The  Tories  had  the  management  of  affairs  in  the 
latter  part  of  William's  reign.  Lord  Gbdolphin  was 
treasurer  at  the  time  of  WiBiam's  death. 

1.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge was  foimded  a.d.  1698. 

2.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  was  founded  a.d.  1701. 

These  societies  were  called  into  existence  by  the 
overflowing  of  infidelity  and  ungodliness  at  home  and 
in  our  colonies,  the  miserable  residts  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  James  II. — (See  Lard 
Maemlay^a  JELUtory  of  England  J 

VI.  Anne  was  bom  at  St.  James's  Palace,  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  reigned  twelve  years, 
from  A.D.  1702  to  a.d.  1714.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  Thomas  Tenison,  a.d.  1694-1714. 

The  constitution  of  England,  after  centuries  of 
changes,  began  to  settle  down  into  the  system  which 
it  retains  to  the  present  day.  The  principle  was 
admitted  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  respon- 
sible for  the  advice  which  they  give  to  the  sovereign, 
and  that  the  sovereign  is  bound  to  follow  their  advice 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  office. 

The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  influenced 
the  choice  of  ministers  made  by  the  sovereign.  The 
Tories  had  the  majority  at  one  time.  The  Whigs 
had  the  majority  at  another  time.  Thus  Tory  minis- 
try and  Whig  ministry  depended  upon  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  depended  upon  the  votes  at  elec- 
tions. Therefore,  the  battle  of  the  constitution  must 
be  fought  at  the  hustings.  The  Tories  loved  popery. 
The  Whigs  loved  an  open  Bible. 

The  Queen  Anne  was  disposed  to  favour  the  Tory 
party.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  II.,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  I.,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
James  I.,  and  a  great-great-granddaughter  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  so  ends  this  fatal  genealogy.  In 
the  two  houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  only  one  sove- 
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reign  was  formed  by  Providence  to  supply  tlie  political 
and  religious  cravings  of  the  nation.  In  my  numble 
judgment  Edward  Vl.  was  the  man  for  tiie  timee. 
Northumberland  murdered  the  royal  boy,  and,  for 
ambition's  sake,  ruined  the  interests  of  religion  in  his 
own  country,  and  caused  the  cruel  deaths  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  of  his  own  son,  and  the  unquestionab^ 
merited  death  of  his  own  most  cursed  self. 

Queen  Anne  was  attached  to  Sarah,  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  a  Tory.  The  queen  was  in- 
fluenced by  her  dear  Sarah's  political  and  perhaps 
religious  opinions.  The  earls  uodolphin  and  Mad- 
borough  had,  at  first,  acted  with  the  Tories.  The 
minis^y  was  chosen  chiefly  from  the  Tories.  The 
Whigs  gradually  obtained  many  of  the  principil 
offices  in  the  government.  In  the  course  of  the  war, 
for  which  the  late  king  had  made  preparation,  the  earls 
Godolphin  and  Maryborough  became  more  inclined 
to  favoxir  the  Whigs. 

In  Flanders,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain  the  war, 
called  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  was  com- 
menced, and  very  spiritedly  supported.  England 
and  the  other  states  of  Europe  supported  the  arch- 
duke Charles.  The  king  of  France  supported  his 
grandson,  Philip. 

The  earl,  soon  created  duke  of  Marlborough,  had 
the  command  of  the  allied  armies.  Prince  £ugene, 
of  the  house  of  Savoy,  was  a  leader  of  a  chief  divi- 
sion of  the  forces.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
fortunate.  He  has  stated  that  he  never  read  anj 
history  of  England  except  what  Shakespeare  had 
written  in  his  historic  plays.  John  Churchill  had 
lived  at  court,  and  had  learned  what  could  be  learned 
in  that  very  questionable  residence  of  the  Muses. 
Churchill's  sister  was  a  favourite  mistress  of  the 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  Her  interests 
advanced  the  interests  of  her  money-loving  brother, 
who  kept  safely  to  his  dying  hour  the  gold  pieces 
which  nch  ladies,  his  lovers,  had  given  to  nim  as  the 
wages  of  his  iniquitous  condescension  to  their  wishes. 

He  at  length  was  married.  His  wife  was  Queen 
Anne's  favourite.  We  can  understand  that  Jolm 
Churchill's  interest  at  court  must  have  been  supr^ne. 
However,  this  ladies'  man,  this  fop,  this  courtier, 
was,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  turned  into 
the  invincible  hero  of  a  ten  years'  campaign. 

The  Grand  Monarque,  Louis  XIY.,  was  humbled. 
The  powers  of  Europe,  interested  in  this  war,  acknow* 
ledged  their  obligations  to  John  Churchill.  His 
grateful  country  built  for  him,  and  for  his  heirs  for 
ever,  the  palace  of  Blenheim,  and  presented  it,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  it,  to  the  hero  of  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  in  G-ermany,  fought  August  13,  170i 
The  manor  of  Woodstock  was  settled  on  him  and  on 
his  heirs,  and  the  memory  of  John  Churchill  must  be 
henceforth  coeval  with  the  history  of  his  country. 

The  next  victory  was  at  Bamillies,  a.d.  1 706,  against 
Marshal^Villeroy.  The  result  of  this  victory  was,  that 
Brabant,  a  province  of  Holland,  belonging  to  the 
Belgian  frontier,  submitted  to  the  Archduke  diarlee. 

A.D.  1708.— The  battle  of  Oudenazde  resulted  io 
the  cession  of  French  Flanders  to  the  Allies. 
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A.D.  1709. — ^The  battle  of  Malplaquet,  department 
of  Nordy  France,  resulted  in  the  siirrender  of  the 
town  of  MonSy  province  of  Hainanlt,  Belgium. 

A.D.  1711. — An  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France 
was  opened  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  last  cam- 
paign. The  flILies  were  successfully  advancing  so  as 
to  terminate  their  labours  by  occupying  Paris.  The 
war  was  interrupted. 

In  this  war,  at  an  early  period,  Sir  George  Booke, 
as  the  commander  of  a  naval  armament,  was  sent  to 
the  coast  of  Spain.  He  took  Gibraltar.  It  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  England  to  the  present 
day. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  commanded  English 
troops  in  Spain.  This  nobleman  was  remarkable  for 
courage  and  romance.  When  he  returned  to  London, 
and  walked  through  the  streets  in  his  costume,  plain, 
but  eccentric,  all  little  boys  and  girls  delighted  to 
follow  and  to  look  at  him. 

When,  afterwards,  he  walked  in  the  usual  military 
uniform,  his  yoimg  admirers  did  not  know  their  old 
friend,  and  they  ceased  to  follow  him.  This  is  a  subj  ect 
for  the  study  of  the  metaphysician.  At  the  seig^  of 
Barcelona  he  obtained  remarkable  distinction.  All 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  rose  in  the  cause  of  Charles. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  gained  a  victory  over  the  allies 
at  Almanza,  a.d.  1707.  The  cause  of  Philip  was 
restored.  But,  a.d.  1710,  the  English  troops  were 
commanded  by  General  Stanhope,  at  Saragossa,  and 
Charles  obtained  the  victory  over  his  rival,  Philip. 

The  Spanish  feeling  was  in  favour  of  Philip.  All 
who  were  engaged  in  the  contest  felt  their  views 
changed  when  Charles  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany.  The  hunspiy  bough  of  Pissean  oHve  was 
the  gain  which  England  acquired  by  her  lavish  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  of  treasiire,  in  the  cause  of  friends 
on  the  continent. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  been  lowered  in 
the  regards  of  Queen  Anne,  by  her  own  haughty 
temper,  as  well  as  by  the  intrigues  of  Mrs.  MashiELm, 
a  lady  whom  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  had 
introduced  to  Queen  Anne.  Mrs.  Masham  was  attached 
to  the  Toiy  party.  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
were  at  die  head  of  the  Torv  party. 

Dr.  Sacheverell  preached  m  favour  of  unlimited 
obedience  to  the  sovereign.  The  Whigs  prosecuted 
the  preacher,  and  his  punishment  was  secured.  The 
peoj^e  felt  that  this  conduct  was  unnecessarily  severe. 
Aime  determined  to  place  Harley  and  St.  John  at  the 
head  of  Gk>vemment. 

A.D.  171 3. — ^A  peace  was  concluded  by  these  minis- 
ters at  Utrecht,  a  province  of  the  kin^om  of  the 
Netherlands,  south  of  Zeider  Zee.  This  was  called 
the  "Peace  of  Utrecht."  Contradictory  opinions 
were  entertained  and  expressed  on  the  subject  of  this 
"Peace  of  Utrecht."  Peace  was  considered  a  blessing. 
Queen  Anne  a]^|)ointed  July  7,  1713,  as  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
made  a  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
this  day  of  pubuc  thanksgiving. 

A.D.  May  7, 1707.— The  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 


England  were  united  into  one  kingdom,  to  be  called 
GFreat  Britain. 

Queen  Anne  established  what  has  ever  since  been 
called  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty."  In  times  before  the 
reformation,  every  incumbent  of  a  benefice  was  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  pope  his  first  year's  income,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  "first  fruits."  After  the  reformation, 
the  sovereigns  of  England  appropriated  these  first 
fruits  to  themselves. 

Queen  Anne  resigned  the  interest  which  the  crown 
had  in  these  first  fruits,  and  established  a  fund  formed 
by  this  annual  payment  of  first  fruits,  called  "  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,"  for  the  increase  of  the  incomes  of 
poor  livings. 

The  derffy  of  the  Irish  church  found  that  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  first  fruits  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  them.  They  employed  as  their  ambassador 
one  whom  they  considered  eminently  qualified  to 
accomplish  the  matter  entrusted  to  him.  He  resided 
in  London,  an  allowed  absentee,  that  he  might  con- 
tinually urge  the  case  of  the  Irish  church,  or  clergy 
of  that  church,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  ministiy . 
This  representative  of  the  Irish  church,  or  clergy  of 
that  church,  was  Dr.  Swift,  an  Irish  clergyman.  It 
may  be  necessai^  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  life 
and  writing  durmgthis  reign  and  the  following  reigns. 
However,  it  is  certun  that  in  the  reiffn  of  Queen  Anne, 
Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  and  other  emment  writers  gave 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  title  of  "  The  GKuden 
Age  of  En^ish  Literature,"  and  "  The  Anglican  Age 
of  EnglishLiterature ;"  comparing  the  En»ish  litera- 
ture of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  with  uie  Boman 
literature  of  the  age  of  Augustus  Csesar. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  a.d.  1 727.  He  had  published 
his  great  work  on  the  SysUm  of  the  Universe  in  the  reign 
of  William  HE.  Mr.  Locke  may  be  considered  as 
contemporary  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  John  Milton 
was  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Harley  and  St.  John  had  continual  quaxrels  during 
the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  life.  She  had  sacri- 
ficed the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  these  ministers. 
Oxford  was  dismissed.  St.  John  was  appointed  prime 
minister.  Thus  Bolingbroke,  bv  Oxford's  drunken 
habits,  became  the  successor  of  Oxford,  in  the  office 
of  prime  minister.  Queen  Anne  complained  that  Lord 
Oidord  was  always  drunk  when  he  came  into  her 
presence.  Bolingbroke  did  not  long  enjoy  his  office. 
Queen  Anne  died,  Au^nst  1,  a.d.  1714.  She  was  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  life.  So  ended  the  house 
of  Stuart  I  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  sovereign  of 
that  ill-starred  dynasty. 

I.  The  Elector  of  JBianover  was  proclaimed  King  of 
England,  by  the  style  and  title  of  George  L  He  was 
bom  at  Hanover,  was  buried  at  Hanover,  and  reigned 
thirteen  years,  from  a.d.  1714  to  a.d.  1727.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  electress  Sophia,  a  grand-daughter  of 
James  I.  He  landed  at  Greenwich,  Sept.  18,  1714. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  maimers  or  of  me  language 
of  the  nation  placed  by  Providence  under  his  govern- 
ment. He  put  himseU  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs. 
Thev  pref  ezred  the  gratification  of  a  vindictive  spirit 
to  the  sovereignty  of  reason.    The  earl  of  Oxford 
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was  impeached  for  his  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
He  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  years.  He  was  then 
set  at  liberty.  The  charges  against  him  could  not  be 
sustained. 

The  Lords  Ormond  and  Bolingbroke  retired  to  the 
continent.  They  were  attainted.   The  Pretender  was 

Ereparing  to  overthrow  the  new  government  in  Eng- 
ina.     Ormond  and  Bolingbroke  repaired  to  his  court. 

AD.  1716. — ^The  earl  of  Mar,  in  the  Highlands, 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  who  was  pro- 
claimed as  James  lU.,  in  the  north  of  England,  by 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Foster.  Lords  Win- 
toun,  Nithisdale,  Camworth,  and  Kenmuir,  joined 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Foster.  A  body  of 
Highlanders  reinforced  them.  They  advanced  to 
Preston,  in  Lancashire.  The  royal  forces  attacked 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

At  Sheriff-muir,  near  Dumblane,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  duke  of  Argyle. 
The  earl  was  defeated,  the  duke  gained  the  victory, 
and  the  Pretenderretired  and  reached  France  in  safety. 
Lords  Mar,  Melf  ord,  and  others  accompanied  him. 

The  Lords  Derwentwater,  Kenmuir,  and  Wintoun, 
who  surrendered  at  Preston,  were  beheaded.  Nithis- 
dale escaped  in  women's  clothes,  which  were  brought 
to  him  by  his  wife  on  the  night  before  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution. 

Triennial  parliaments  were  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land  at  this  time.  The  septennial  bill  was 
now  passed.  Lord  Somers  giving  to  tne  bill  his  high 
approbation. 

A.D.  1716. — ^Louis  J^iV.,  king  of  France,  died.  His 
death  caused  a  long  regency  in  France,  under  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  This  regency  was  favourable  to 
peace.  The  reign  of  George  I.  was  not  remarkable 
for  any  foreign  encounter  by  land  or  by  sea. 

A.D.  171  S.—CardinalAlberoniwasministerof  Spain. 
He  entertained  ambitious  designs.  Oeorge  I.  and 
the  regent  of  France  entered  into  an  alliance  to  oppose 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Cardinal  Alberoni. 

A.D.  1718. — Sir  Q.  Byng  was  sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  commander  of  the  English  fleet.  He 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the 
line. 

A.D.  1725. — ^Admiral  Crozier  was  the  commander 
of  an  expedition  against  Spanish  America.  He 
failed.  The  Spaniards  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
recover  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

A.D.  1720. — Great  distress  arose  from  the  failure 
of  a  scheme  known  by  the  name  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble.  A  few  months  proved  the  folly  of  the 
scheme.  Thousands  of  families  were  reduced  to 
beggary.  The  trade  of  the  country  was  paralyzed. 
Its  recovery  was  slow. 

The  earl  of  Mar's  rebellion  had  been  suppressed 
with  ease.  The  friends  of  the  Pretender,  or  the 
Jacobites,  still  plotted  in  the  Pretender's  favour. 
Atterbury,  bishop  of  Eochester,  was  supposed  to  be 
implicated.  The  civil  power  deprived  him  of  his 
see,  and  banished  him.  Atterbury  had  laboured  to 
restore  the  convocation  to  its  original  importance. 
The  convocation  had  resigned  its  power  or  privilege 
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of  self -taxation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  By  tlus 
act  it  lost  its  importance  as  a  deliberative  aasemblj. 
It  survived  as  a  body  deliberating  on  th.e  spiritu^Bl 
affairs  of  the  Church,  a.d.  1717. 

JEoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor. — ^Benjamin  Soadlej.  a 
prelate  of  the  English  church,  and  a  cliief  of  the 
party  whose  principles  were  brought  into  fashion  by 
the  revolution  of  the  year  1688,  and  by  the  acoessioa 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  was  bom  at  Weeterham, 
in  Kent,  a.d.  1676,  and  died  at  his  palace  in  Chelsea, 
A.D.  1761.  His  ability  as  a  controversialiBt,  and  Ym 
love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  became  conspicuous 
in  the  strife  of  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  he  entered  ike  fiem  against 
bishop  Atterbury  and  the  High  Church  party. 

The  House  of  Commons  addressed  the  Queen  in 
Hoadley's  favour.  He  waspromoted  rapidly  to  the 
sees  of  (1)  Bangor,  (2)  Hereford,  (3)  Salisbury, 
and  (4)  Winchester,  a.d.  1717.  He  preached  the 
sermon  before  the  king  which  originated  the  cele- 
brated Bangorian  controversy.  William  Xiaw  was 
Hoadley's  chief  opponent,  a.d.  1720.  The  contro- 
versy was  ended;  but  neither  party  felt  satisfied,  and 
no  party  was  concaiated. 

A.D.  1717. — Hoadley  denied  the  divine  institution 
of  Episcopacy.  This  was  the  subject  in  dispute. 
The  Convocation  was  prorogued,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  allowed  to  come  to  a  decision.  As  a  general  rule^ 
the  bishoprics  were  filled  by  persons  who  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  in  favour  oi  or  with  the  minister. 

George  I.,  had  married  the  princess  Sophia 
of  Zell,  a  town  in  Hanover.  The  Queen  had  been 
long  confined  in  Alden,  upon  a  charge  said  to  be 
imfounded. 

The  Queen  had  borne  to  George  I.  one  son,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  one 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

The  King  was  fond  of  a  certain  mdy  whom  he 
created  duchess  of  Kendal.  In  order  to  support  the 
title  by  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  distingaish 
his  favourite  lady,  he  entered  into  a  scheme  for 
supplying  Ireland  with  haKpence  and  with  pence,  « 
want  of  hal/pencs  and  of  pence  at  ail  timee  common  in 
that  land  of  saints. 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  Dean  Swift  is  now 
necessarily  demanded. 

His  grandfather  was  a  clergyman  in  Herefordshire. 
The  Dean  was  English  by  descent.  His  grandfather 
married  a  cousin  of  the  poet  Dryden.  Swiff  s  father 
died  very  poor,  a.d.  1667,  and  Jonathan  was  bom 
Nov.  1,  in  the  same  year.  The  widow  was  supported 
by  her  own  relations.  Jonathan  was  educated  at  the 
school  in  Kilkenny,  and  at  Trinily  College,  Dublin. 
At  the  time  of  his  collegiate  life,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  written  his  **  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

A.D.  1688. — ^He  came  into  England.  From  his 
twenty-first  year  to  his  forty-third  year  he  was  a 
zealous  Whig.  During  the  next  three  years  he 
supported  the  Tories.  During  the  third  period  of 
his  public  life,  from  his  forty-sixth  year  to  his  sixty- 
nintn,  he  acted  for  the  good  of  Ireland.  The  fouith 
period,  comprising  nine  years,  from  his  sLsty-nintb 
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year  to  his  seyeniy-eiglith,  was  spent  in  listlessnesB 
and  inactiYity,  on  aocount  of  the  decay  of  his  mental 
powers. 

In  the  time  of  his  residence  in  London,  he  wrote 
up  ths  WhigBf  and  when  he  quarrelled  with  the  Whigs, 
he  wrote  them  doum^  and  u>rote  up  the  Tories,  He  received 
the  deaneiT  of  St.  Patrick's  as  the  reward  of  his 
political  labours.  He  entertained  very  bitter  feel- 
ings against  England  on  account  of  his  appointment 
to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  appointment 
banished  him  from  England,  which  he  considered  to 
be  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

The  minister  (Sir  Eobert  Walpole)  had  great 
power.  Who  dare  forfeit  his  favour  by  any  opposi- 
tion? The  scheme  of  sending  the  halfpence  and 
pence  into  Ireland  was  matured.  The  contractor 
was  William  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  Stafford- 
shire. He  would  make  an  ample  fortune  by  the  con- 
tract. The  duchess  of  Kendal  would  have  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  support  that  dignity  which  the  king  had 
conferred  upon  her  as  the  wages  of  her  iniquity  and  of 
hie  own  J  and  the  minister  would  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  his  fraud.  The  Irish  poor  must  be  the  victims 
of  this  scheme  of  financial  meanness  and  dishonesty. 

Dean  Swift  published  letters  signed  M.  B.  Drapier, 
which  opposed  the  circulation  of  this  new  coinage. 
These  letters  have  been  considered  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  oratory  ever  composed  since  the  days  of 
Demosthenes. 

One  passage,  indeed,  is  so  admirable  an  instance 
of  Ijie  species  of  excellence  above  described  as  to 
require  no  apology  for  bringing  it  before  the  reader : — 

'<I  am  very  sensible,"  he  says,  in  his  assumed 
character,  "that  such  a  work  as  I  have  undertaken 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen ; 
but  when  a  house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often 
happens  that  the  weakest  m  the  family  runs  first  to 
stop  the  door.  All  my  assistance  were  some  informa- 
tions from  an  eminent  person,  whereof  I  am  afraid  I 
have  spoiled  a  few  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  of 
a  piece  with  my  own  knowledge,  and  the  rest  I  was 
not  able  to  manage." 

"  I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move 
in  the  armour  of  Saul,  and  therefore  chose  to  attack 
this  uncircumdsed  Philistine  (Wood,  I  mean)  with  a 
sling  and  a  stone.  And  I  may  say,  for  Wood's 
honour  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resembles  Ooliath 
in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose ;  for  Goliath  had  a  heunet  of  brass  upon  his 
head,  and  he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  coat  was  five  thousand  shekels  of 
brass ;  and  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs, 
and  a  target  of  brass  upon  his  shoulders.  In  fact  he 
was  like  Mr.  Wood,  all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  Gk>d.  Goliath's  conditions  of 
combat  were  likewise  the  same  with  those  of  Wood 
if  he  prevail  against  us,  'then  shall  we  be  his 
servants ; '  but  if  it  happen  that  I  prevail  over  him, 
I  renounce  the  other  port  of  the  condition :  he  shall 
never  be  a  servant  of  mine,  for  I  do  not  think  him 
fit  to  be  tnisted  in  any  honest  man's  shop." — Swiff  s 
Wbrkif  Jy  Boeeoe. 


A.D.  1727. — Oeorge  L  proceeded  on  his  usual  visit 
to  Hanover.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  June  he  was 
seized  by  illness,  and  died  in  his  carriage  near  Osna- 
bur^h.  He  was  not  so  unpopxdar  wim  his  English 
subjects  as  might  be  imagined  from  his  foreign 
origin  and  from  his  preference  for  Hanover. 

n.  Oeorge  IL  was  bom  at  Hanover,  was  buried  in 
Westnunster  Abbey,  and  reigned  thirty-three  years, 
from  A.D.  1727  to  a.d.  1760. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were : — 

1.  William  Wake,  a.d.  1716-1737. 

2.  John  Potter,  a.d.  1737-1747. 

3.  Thomas  Herring,  a.I).  1747-1767. 

4.  Matthew  Hutton,  a.d.  1757-1758. 

5.  Thomas  Lecker,  a.d.  1758-1768. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  succeeded  his  father 
George  I.,  and  who  became  George  IT.,  was  married 
to  the  princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  a  town  of 
Bavaria.  The  new  Queen  was  a  lady  distinguished 
by  her  ability  and  discretion.  She  had  much  to  do 
in  the  government  during  the  king's  repeated  visits 
to  Hanover.  The  Queen  died,  a.d.  1737.  She  pro- 
moted archbishop  Seeker  and  bishop  Butler.  In 
the  mind  of  a  clever  woman,  these  men  would  appear 
worthy  of  her  patronage.  ''The  analogy  between 
natural  and  revealed  relicion  "  must  have  won  the 
queen  to  the  interests  of  Butler,  whilst  Seeker's 
lectures  on  the  catechism  must  have  secured  to  him 
the  interest  which  was  seen  to  exist  in  his  favour  in 
the  mind  of  Queen  Caroline.  It  has  been  said,  and 
it  may  be  true,  that  she  refused  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  she  was  on  her 
death-bed.  She  commenced  her  life  as  Queen  of 
England,  a.d.  1727.    She  died,  a.d.  1737. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  prime  minister  during  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  G^orffe  II.  Parlia- 
mentary discussions  on  the  national  debt  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament  during  these  fifteen  years  of 
peace. 

Sir  Eobert  Walpole's  great  political  rival  was 
Pulteney,  afterwards  prime  minister  and  earl  of 
Bath. 

Byng. — ^The  name  of  two  English  admirals :  first, 
Gheorge  Byng,  commander  in  the  Spanish  War,  1663- 
1733,  and  Jomi,  his  son,  executed  for  alleged  cowardice, 
A.D.  1767.  Viscount  Torrington  \r  the  title  of  the 
descendants  of  these  two  English  admirals.  "Viscount 
Torrington  went  for  prince  Albert  to  bring  him  to 
England  to  be  married  to  Queen  Victoria.  If  his 
ancestor,  admiral  John  Byng,  had  been  so  fortunate 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  might  have 
died  quietly  on  his  bed.  No  person  ever  thought  of 
commencing  a  process  of  accusation  against  Viscount 
Torrington  for  oringing  Prince  Albert  to  England  to 
be  married  to  Queen  victoria,  and  to  be  the  prince 
consort  of  our  queen,      ''/n  paee  requieteat  Alhertus.." 

John  Bynff,  the  unfortunate,  was  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean to  defend,  against  a  French  fleet,  the  island 
of  Minorca,  which  had  belonged  to  England  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  French  became  possessors 
of  Minorca.    The  cxy  was  raised,   "Byng  was  a 
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coward."  The  next  cxy  was  raised,  **  SHoot  him." 
Admiral  Byng  was  brought  to  a  court  martial.  The 
popular  017  influenced  the  court  martial.  Byng  was 
condemned.  He  was  shot  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the 
St.  George,  at  Portsmouth.  The  king's  advisers  are 
considered  in  fault.  They  sacrificed  Admiral  Byng  to 
the  popular  fury. 

A  commercial  dispute  ended  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
A.D.  1739.  Walpole  resigned,  after  having  served 
the  countiy  and  tne  sovereign  in  the  reigns  of  George 
I.  and  George  11.  He  was  created  Eurl  of  Orfora. 
His  great  enemy  in  Ireland  was  Dean  Swift.  Against 
the  dean  Walpole  bore  an  undying  hatred.  Why  did 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  ever  aJlow  the  banishment  of 
Swift  to  Ireland  ?  Harley  must  have  been  drunk  all 
his  ministerial  life,  otherwise  he  would  never  have 
allowed  the  settlement  of  Jonathan  in  Ireland. 
Queen  Anne  complained  of  Oxford's  drunkenness. 
He  was  always  drunk  when  he  came  to  her  on  busi- 
ness of  state. 

In  the  course  of  this  Spanish  war,  Commodore  Anson 
made  his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world.  Anson 
was  the  first  Englishman  since  the  time  of  Drake  (in 
"  The  Golden  J^nd'*)  who  had  been  two  years  and 
ten  months  at  sea.  Drake  anchored  in  the  Plymouth 
harbour,  September  25,  1580.  Anson  reached  Ports- 
mouth, June  15,  1744,  and  each  admiral  made  all 
England  ring  with  the  renown  of  his  exploits,  and  of 
the  treasure  which  he  brought  home  from  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships.  Anson's  E^ip  was  called  "  The  Cen- 
turion." 

When  George  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  his 
eldest  son,  Frederick,  became  Prince  of  Wales. 

A  treaty,  called  ''  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  guar- 
anteed to  the  heirs  general  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  succession  of  all  ms  dominions.  Frederick  "  the 
Gbeat,"  king  of  Prussia,  determined  to  form  his 
territory  into  a  kingdom  independent  of  Austria. 
His  father  was  the  ^t  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of 
Prussia.  Maria  Theresa  was  empress  of  Austria,  and, 
of  course,  was  queen  of  Hungary.  Her  daughter 
was  afterwards  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
wife  of  Louis  AVI.,  Maria  Antoinette.  She  was 
chaste  as  a  vestal  virgin.  The  French  nation  knew 
that  her  husband,  their  king,  Louis  XYI.,  was 
separated  from  her  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
after  their  marriage.  The  French  people  were 
accustomed  to  say,  ''Never  mind.  He  is  a 
Bourbon.  He  will  come  round."  From  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  I  must  agree  with  the  following  words  of 
Edmimd  Burke: — 

"  I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  a  great  lady, 
the  other  object  of  this  triumph,  has  borne  that  day 
(one  is  interested  that  beinffs  made  for  suffering 
shotdd  suffer  well),  and  that  she  bears  all  the  succeed- 
ing days.  That  she  bears  the  imprisonment  of  her 
husband,  and  her  own  captivity,  and  the  exile  of  her 
friends,  and  the  insulting  adulation  of  addresses,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  her  accumulated  wrongs,  with 
a  serene  patience,  in  a  manner  suited  to  her  rank  and 
race,  and  becoming  the  offspring  of  a  sovereign 
[Maria  Theresa],  distinguished  for  her  piety  and  her 
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oouraffe;  that,  like  to  her,  she  has  lofty  sentimenta; 
that  she  feels  with  the  dignity  of  a  Boman  m&tron; 
that,  in  the  last  extremity,  she  will  save  herself  from 
the  last  disgrace ;  and  that  if  she  must  ^<^n^  she  win 
fall  by  no  ignoble  hand." 

[She  did  not  commit  suicide.    She  was  beheaded^. 

''It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw 
the  queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphinees,  at  Yer- 
sailles;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which 
she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision. 
I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and 
cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move 
in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and 
splendour,  and  joy." 

"  Oh!  what  a  revelation!  and  what  a  heart  must  I 
have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation 
and  that  faU!" 

''  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added  titlee  of  vene- 
ration to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful 
love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
sharp  antidote  afi;ainst  disgrace  concealed  in  her 
bosom.  Little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of 
gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour,  and  of 
cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avezige  even  a  look 
which  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  a^  of 
chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  of  econamists, 
and  of  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of 
Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever." 

"  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  to  sex,  that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordinationL  of  the 
heart  ^^diich  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the 
spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nuree  of 
manly  sentiment  and  of  heroic  enterprise  is  gone." 

''It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that 
chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound; 
which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity ; 
which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched;  and  under 
which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its 
grossnesB." — Burke. 

Maria  Theresa,  mother  of  Maria  Antoinette,  was 
supported  by  the  kin^  of  England.  Frederick  of 
Pnissia  had  France  as  his  ally.  Oeorge  XL.  in  person 
commanded  the  troops  sent  to  co-operate  witl^  the 
Austrians  in  Flanders.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen  (Flanders),  a.d.  1743. 
The  king  of  England  distinguished  himself  in  this 
battle  by  his  spirited  and  courageous  demeanour. 
About  two  years  afterwards  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  defeated  by  the  French  in  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  in  Belgium.  No  king  of  England,  since 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  has  commanded  an  army  in 
person. 

A.D.  1 745.' — ^This  year  was  remarkable  for  an  effort 
to  restore  the  Stuarts.  Charles  Edward,  the  Pre* 
tender's  eldest  son,  was  sent  to  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  king  of  France  rave  to  him  money  and 
a  promise  of  assistance.  The  highlanders  joined  his 
standard.    E^burgh  received  him.    His  xa&er  was 
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proclaimed  kine.  He  resided  in  the  ancient  palace 
of  Holjrood.  At  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans/near  to 
Edinburgh,  he  defeated  the  troops  sent  against  him, 
tinder  the  command  of  Sir  John  Ck>pe.  The  prince, 
called  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  led  his  troops  into 
£ingland,  advanced  as  far  as  Derby,  and,  from  want 
of  support  from  the  I^lish  Jacobites,  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Scotland.  He  reached  Carlisle,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Glasgow.  He  had  some  prospect  of  success 
at  Falkirk.  At  CuUoden,  near  Inverness,  his  army 
was  routed,  April  16,  a.d.  1746.  Charles  Edward, 
after  many  streui^e  escapes,  reached  France  in  safety. 
A  reward  of  ''thirty  thousand  pounds"  had  been  set 
upon  his  head,  yet  ne  was  not  betrayed. 

The  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  lost.  The  Episcopacy 
in  Scotland  had  its  share  of  suffering,  arismg  from 
its  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chappelle,  a.d.  1748,  continued 
for  some  years. 

The  seven  years'  war  broke  out,  a.d.  1766.  France 
had  Canada  on  the  north  of  our  possessions  in  America, 
and  Louisiana  in  the  south.  France  wished  to  have 
all.  General  Wolfe  commanded  the  English  forces 
against  the  French,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
General  Montcalm.  Wolfe  was  dying  from  a  wound 
on  the  battle-field.  He  heard  a  cry,  *'  They  fly."  He 
asked,  "  Who  fly  ?"  He  received  for  answer,  "  The 
French."  He  replied,  "  I  die  content."  This  was 
the  battle  of  Queoec,  a.d.  1759.  In  the  following 
year  Montreal  surrendered  to  General  Amherst. 
Canada  has  remained  faithful  to  Great  Britain. 

A.D.  1760.— October  25,  George  n.  died  suddenly 
in  his  palace  at  Kensington.  Apoplexy  caused  his 
death.  His  eldest  son,  Frederick,  died  before  the 
decease  of  his  father.  The  son  of  Frederick,  and 
the  fi^randson  of  George  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  ^gland,  in  the  twenfy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Pitt,  caUed  "the  elder  Pitt,"  was  the  adviser 
of  all  these  successful  measures.  He  retired  from 
the  ministiy  early  in  the  reign  of  George  HE.  He 
was  created  earl  of  Chatham. 

Mr.  Grattan  has  nven  a  description  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  has  drawn  his  character  in  language  which  must 
impress  the  mind  with  the  greatness  of  the  character 
described,  and  with  the  power  of  the  "Rngliah  language 
to  convey  the  thoughts  and  f eelinfipTof  the  speaker. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  the  Cabinet,  because  his 
colleagues  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  views  of 
opposing  France  and  Spain ;  and  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  measures  which  he  coxdd  not  any 
longer  finiide.  Mr.  Ghrattan  fixed  upon  this  moment 
and  said — 

"The  secretaiy  stood  alone.  Modem  degeneracy 
had  not  reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating, 
the  features  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of 
antiquilr.  His  au^^ust  mind  overawed  majesty ;  and 
one  of  his  sovereigns  thought  royalty  so  impaired 
in  his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No  state 
chicanery — ^no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics — ^no 
idle  contest  for  ministenal  victories,  sank  him  to  the 
vulgar  level  of  the  great;  buty  overbearingi  peonoa- 


sive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England,  his 
ambition  was  fame.  Without  corrupting,  he  made 
a  venal  age  unanimous.  France  sunk  beneath  him. 
With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and 
wielded  in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England." 

"The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite;  and  his 
schemes  were  to  affect,  not  England,  not  the  present 
age  only,  but  Europe,  and  posterity.  Wonderful 
were  the  means  by  which  these  schemes  were  aooom- 
pUshed,  alwavs  seasonable,  always  adequate— the 
suggestions  of  an  understanding  animated  by  ardour 
and  enlightened  by  prophecy. 

"  The  ordinary  feelings  which  render  life  amiable 
and  indolent  were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic 
difficulties,  no  domestic  weakness  reached  him ;  but, 
aloof  from  the  sordid  occurrences  of  life,  and  unsul- 
lied by  its  intercourse,  he  came  occasionally  into  our 
system,  to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

"A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  various,  so 
authoritative,  astonished  a  corrupt  age,  and  the  Trea- 
sury trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt,  through  all  her 
classes  of  venality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed, 
that  she  had  found  defects  in  this  statesman,  and 
talked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and 
much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories.  But  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy,  refuted 
her. 

"  Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents. 
His  eloquence  was  an  era  in  the  senate,  peculiar  and 
spontaneous,  familiarly  expressing  gigantic  senti- 
ments and  instructive  wisdom.  Not  like  to  the  torrent 
of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid  conflagration  of  Tully, 
it  resembles  sometimes  the  thunder  and  sometimes  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  He  did  not,  like  Murray,  con- 
duct the  understanding  throueh  the  painful  subtility 
of  arg^umentation ;  nor  was  he  like  Totomhendf  for 
ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion,  but  rather  lightened 
upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by  the  flash- 
ings of  the  mind,  which,  like  to  those  of  his  eye, 
were  felt,  but  could  not  be  followed. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  their  was  in  this  man  something 
which  could  create,  subvert  or  reform ;  an  understand- 
ing, a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon  mankind 
to  socie^,  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and 
to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  winds  with  unbounded 
authority ;  something  which  could  establish  or  over- 
whelm empires,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world 
which  should  resound  through  the  universe." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

m.  Oeorge  IIL  wom  horn  at  Norfolk  Bbtue,  St. 
Jamsis,  was  buried  at  Windsor,  and  reigned  sixty 
years,  from  a.d.  1760  to  a.d.  1820. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  during  this  reign 


1.  Thomas  Seeker,  a.d.  1758-1766. 

2.  Frederick  Comwallis,  a.d.  1768-1788. 
8.  John  Moore,  a.d.  1788-1805. 

4.  dliarles  Manners  Sutton,  a.d.  1805-1828. 
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The  manners  of  George  II.,  the  grandfather 
of  Oeorge  HI.,  were  gross,  and  his  conversation 
sensual. 

The  preaching  in  all  places  of  worship  was  cold. 
In  the  Uhurch  of  Ei^land  the  preaching  was  cold,  the 
services  without  order,  the  rich  clergy  non-resident; 
the  bishops  were  politicians.  This  is  a  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  George  II. 

Seeker,  Butler,  and  Wilson,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
are  names  of  bishops  who  have  merited  a  place  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  posterity. 

In  the  reign  of  Greorge  11.  dissent  was  on  the  in- 
crease. It  must  be  remembered  that  denominations 
of  Christians  were  falling,  or  had  fallen,  asleep. 
This  may  be  thought  the  natural  result  of  too  great 
and  too  long  continued  excitement. 

The  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  had  excited  the  feelings 
of  suspicion,  and  had  sown  the  seeds  of  insecuri^. 
WiUiam  HE.  did  not  reign  long  enough  to  restore 
confidence.  Anne  was  tossed  by  the  conflicts  between 
Whigs  and  Tories.  The  house  of  Brunswick,  in  its 
first  two  sovereigns,  had  not  the  mind  and  the  manner 
capable  of  advancing  the  religious  interests  of  the 
nation.  The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
people  of  England  must  have  sunk  very  low  during 
these  two  reigns.  The  condition  of  the  coimtry  proved 
the  necessity  of  calling  into  existence  and  into  opera- 
tion new  sects  and  parties,  new  Christian  denomina- 
tions. 

Edmund  Burke,  and  his  brother  William,  had  retired 
to  some  country  village  in  England,  that  they  might 
pursue  their  studies  without  interruption.  Edmund 
Burke  declared  that  he  and  his  brother  were  treated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  as  if  they  were  con- 
spirators, whilst  the  little  parson,  who  carried  his  gun 
all  day  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  got  drunk  eveiy  night, 
was  a  pedect  favourite  with  the  same  inhabitants, 
and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  suspicion. 

The  minds  of  John  Wesley  and  of  his  friends  in 
Oxford  became  interested  in  the  question  of  personal 
religion.  They  felt  their  own  condition  as  sinners. 
They  sought  and  they  found  an  interest  in  Christ,  by 
whom  only  man  can  come  to  God.  They  wished  to 
teU  to  all  men  what  they  had  experienced.  They  must 
address  men,  and  make  known  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  their  Lord. 

John  Wesley  was  the  great  leader  of  these  move- 
ments. Eds  brother  Charles,  **  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,"  co-operated  with  him.  George  Whitfield 
succeeded  in  America  in  the  service  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
John  Wesley  had  preceeded  George  Whitfield  in  the 
same  service. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  everywhere  a  monu- 
ment to  the  labours  of  the  Wesleys,  who  both  advo- 
cated Armenian  views  of  Gbspel  truth,  whilst  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
George  Whitfield,  their  founder,  and  of  Lady  Himt- 
ington,  their  patronesa  The  Welsh  people  have 
embraced  Methodism  very  generally. 

PopOy  who  died  a.d.  1744,  Thomson,  Gray,  Aken- 
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side,  and  the  two  Wartons,  are  the  chief  poets  in  tb 
reign  of  George  II.  The  historians  Have  as  the; 
chiefs  in  this  reign  Hume  and  Bobertaoii.  The 
novelists  in  the  reign  of  Otwrge  U.  have  Fielding 
and  Eichardson  as  their  first  men.  The  paintezB  had 
as  their  chief  men  Hogarth  and  Keynolds.  Sysbadt 
Boubilliac,  and  Wiuis  were  the  chief  acolptois. 
Strange  and  Bacon  were  the  chief  men  among  the 
engravers.  Handel  was  the  great  muaician.  & 
Christopher  Wren  was  the  chief  architect.  Se  bnik 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  Gweoo-Italian  style,  whiea 
had  prevailed  since  the  reformation,  wlienever,  h 
that  mterval,  any  attempt  at  public  buildin^liad  hem 
made. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  great  literax^  name  of 
this  period.  He  lived  till  the  twenty-fiftt  year  of 
George  IH.,  a.d.  1785. 

A.D.  1761. — In  this  year  an  act  of  parliament 
ordered  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  De  altered, 
and  the  calendar  to  be  corrected. 

The  year  had  commenced  on  the  tweniy-fifdi  of 
March.  Thus  part  of  each  year  belonged  to  the 
year  which  preceded  it.  For  example,  tihe  death  of 
Charles  I.,  a.d.  1649,  January  30,  was  dated  Jajiuazy 
30,  1648.    Therefore,  the  date  was  expressed  thus-- 

January  30,  1|^ 
•^      '  1649. 

The  difference  in  the  reckoning  between  the 
styles  had  amounted  to  eleven  days.  So  that  the 
same  day  was,  at  Bome  or  Paris,  the  thirteenth  of 
September,  and  at  London  the  second  of  September. 
In  England  the  difference  amounted  to  eleven  days. 
Bussia  and  ^e  parts  of  Europe  connected  with  the 
Ghreek  Church  still  adhered  to  me  old  style. 

A.D.  1751.— It  was  enacted  that  the  eleven  dajs 
should  be  struck  out  between  the  second  and  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  a.d.  1762,  and  that  the  year 
1763  should  commence  on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  instead 
of  the  26th  of  March.  These,  and  other  arrange- 
ments sanctioned  at  this  time,  were  called  Qregorian, 
from  pope  Gregory  XIll.,  who  discovered,  a.i>.  1582, 
that,  in  the  old  sjrstem  of  reckoning,  more  days  were 
inserted  than  it  was  necessaiy  to  insert 

The  ministers  of  Gheorge  11.,  on  public  oocasioinB, 
were  saluted  by  the  cry  of  **  Give  back  our  eleven 
days." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  House 

of  Lords,  A.D.  l^  a  bill  was  read  the  first  time, 

1586, 

March  1 6,  and  the  second  time,  March  1 8,  to  give  to  her 

Majesty  authoriiy  to  alter  or  to  new  mcie  a  calendar, 

according  to  the  calendar  used  in  other  countries. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  this  bill. 

Inmioraliiy  and  infideliiy  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
made  such  increase  in  the  country  that  their  progress 
may  be  imderstood  by  the  zeal  manifested  Dy  some 
to  oppose  and  to  arrest  it. 

In  explaining  a  figure  of  speech  called  personifica- 
tion, the  Edinburgh  (University)  Pirof essor  of  Rhe- 
toric and  Belles  Lettres,  writes  thus: — "  I  shall  give 
a  remarkably  fine  examplefrom  a  sermon  of  Sherlock's, 
where,  we  miaXi  see  natural  religion  '1)eatitifallj  per* 
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sonified,  and  be  able  to  jud^e  from  it  of  the  spirit  and 
grace  which,  this  figure,  when  well  conducted,  bestows 
on  a  discourse. 

''  The  example  is  suited  only  to  compositions  when 
the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed."  The 
author  is  comparing  together  our  Saviour  and  Ma- 
homet:— 

"  Go  (says  he)  to  your  natural  religion ;  lay  before 
her  Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  arrayed  in  armour 
and  blood,  riding^  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thou- 
sands, who  feu  by  his  victorious  swora.  Shew  [to] 
her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  fiames,  the  counbies 
which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable 
distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When 
she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  cany  her  into  his 
retirement.  Shew  [to]  her  the  prophet's  chamber, 
his  concubines  and  nis  wives,  and  let  him  heax*  him 
allege  revelation  and  a  divine  commission  to  justify 
his  adultery  and  lust. 

**  When  she  is  tired  with  [Jy]  this  prophet,  then 
shew  [to]  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek, 
doin^  good  to  aU  the  sons  of  men.  Let  her  see  him 
in  his  most  retired  privacies;  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mount  and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications 
to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poor  fare, 
and  to  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  attend 
h\m  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproofs  of  his 
enemies.  Lead  her  to  his  cross;  let  her  view  him 
in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer 
for  his  persecutors,  *  Father !  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.*  When  natural  religion 
has  thus  viewed  bom,  ask  her  which  is  the  prophet 
of  God? 

''  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had  when  she 
saw  part  of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  cen- 
turion at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke  and  said, 
'  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.'"— J9p.  Sherlock's 
Discourses  or  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  D.  or  S.  9. 

**  This  is  more  than  elegant.  It  is  truly  sublime. 
The  whole  passage  is  animated,  and  the  figure  rises, 
at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who  before 
was  only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the 
centurion's  voice.  It  has  the  better  effect  too  as  it 
occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  where  we 
naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's,  or  indeed  any  Engl^  sermons 
whatever,  afford  [to]  us  many  passages  equal  to  this, 
we  should  often  nave  recourse  to  them  for  instances 
of  the  beauty  of  composition." — Dr,  Hugh  Blair, 
Lecture  xvi. 

1 .  William  She^rlock  was  bom  in  London,  a.d.  1 643, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
university  [Cambridge],  was  appointed  rector  of  St. 
George's,  a.d.  1669 ;  prebendary  of  St.  Fancras,  St. 
Faul's  Cathedral,  a.d.  1681 ;  master  of  the  temple 
and  rector  of  Thirfield,  a.d.  1691 ;  dean  of  St.  Faul's. 
His  best  works  are,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Death,  A 
Discourse  on  Providence,  and  The  Future  Judgment  He 
died,  A.D.  1707. 

2.  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  son  of  William  Sherlock, 
was  bom  a.2>.  1678,  entered  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 


bridge; succeeded  his  father  at  the  Temple  as  master 
of  the  Temple  ;  became  master  of  Cayenne  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  and  it  may  be  stated  as  something  re- 
markable that  the  two  Sherlock's,  father  and  son, 
held  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  Temple  for  the  long 
period  of  seventy  years  between  them. 

A.D.  1728. — ^Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock  was  elevated  to 
the  bench  as  bishop  of  Bangor,  a.d.  1734.  He  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  a.d.  1747.  He  was 
urged  to  accept  the  primacy.  He  did  not  accept  the 
honour.     His  nealth  would  not  allow  him. 

A.D.  1748.— Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock  was  prevailed 
on  to  accept  the  see  of  London.  He  died  bishop  of 
London,  a.d.  1761. 

His  sermons,  his  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  and 
his  controversial  writings  on  the  Baneorian  contro- 
versy, formed  the  chief  of  his  publishea  works. 

Hooker  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated  work, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence: — 

"  Though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that 
posterity  may  know  we  have  not  loosely,  through 
silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  in  a  dream, 
there  shall  be,  for  men's  iniormation,  extant  this 
much  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of 
Gk>d  established  amongst  us,  and  their  careful  endea- 
vours which  would  have  upheld  the  same." 

Such  a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears. 
Yet  some  advantage  certainly  attended  this  sort  of 
style,  and  whether  we  have  gained  or  lost,  upon  the 
whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  question. 

The  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  seems  to  be 
the  era  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was 
the  first  who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions 
which  prevailed  among^  writers  of  the  former  age. 
After  him,  Sir  William  Temple  polished  the  language 
still  more.  But  the  author  who,  by  the  number  and 
reputation  of  his  works,  formed  it,  more  than  any 
one,  into  its  present  state,  is  Diyden.  He  began  to 
write  at  the  restoration,  and  continued  long  as  an 
author  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  gives  the 
following  character  of  Dryden's  prose  style: — "His 
prefaces  nave  not  the  formality  of  a  setUed  style  in 
which  the  first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other. 
The  clauses  are  never  balanced  nor  the  periods 
modelled.  Every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place. 

**Nothinfi:  is  cold  or  languid.  The  whole  is  airy, 
animated  and  vigorous.  What  is  uttle  is  gay. 
What  is  great  is  splendid.  Though  all  is  easy,  yet 
nothing  is  feeble.  Thoufi^h  all  seems  careless,  there 
is  nothing  harsh.  Ana,  though  since  his  earlier 
works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have 
nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obsolete." — Dr,  Blair,  Lec- 
ture xiii. 

."The  language  of  Scripture,  properly  employed, 
is  a  great  ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed 
either  in  the  way  of  quotation  or  allusion.  But  he 
[the  preacher]  must  take  care  that  such  allusions  be 
natural  and  easy,  for,  if  they  seem  forced,  they  ap- 
proach the  nature  of  conceit. 

"What  a  return  do  we  make  for  the  blessings  we 
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liave  reoeiyed !  How  diBrespectfolIj  do  we  treat  the 
Gt>spel  of  Christ,  to  which  we  owe  that  dear  light  of 
both  reason  and  nature  which  we  now  enjoy,  when 
we  endeavour  to  set  up  reason  and  nature  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  [the  GospelJ!  Ought  the  withered  nand, 
which  Onrist  has  restored  and  made  whole,  to  be 
lifted  up  against  him?'' — Bp.  Sherlock,  vol.  i.,  Dis- 
course 1. 

This  allusion  to  a  noted  miracle  of  our  Lord's 
appears  to  me  happy  and  eleeant.  Dr.  Seed  is  re- 
markably fond  of  allusions  to  Scripture  style,  but  he 
sometimes  employs  such  as  are  too  fanciful  and 
strained.    As  when  he  says  {Ser.  iv.) : — 

'  *  No  one  great  virtue  will  come  single.  The  virtues 
which  be  her  fellows  will  bear  her  company  with  joy 
and  gladness."  He  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the  foity- 
fifth  Psalm,  which  relates  to  the  virgins,  the  com- 
panions of  the  king's  daughter. 

**  And  {Sermon  ziii).  having  said  that  the  universi- 
ties have  justly  been  called  '  the  eyes  of  the  nation,' 
he  adds,  '  And  if  the  eyes  of  the  nation  be  evil,  the 
whole  body  of  it  must  be  full  of  darkness.' 

*' Among  the  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is 
the  most  distinguished.  He  is  copious,  eloquent, 
and  devout,  though  too  ostentatious  in  his  manner. 
Among  the  Eoman  Catholics,  the  two  most  eminent 
(divines^  are  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  The  French 
critics  dispute  to  which  of  the  two  the  pahn  is  due. 
Bourdaloue  is  indeed  a  great  reaeoner,  inculcates  his 
doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnestness. 
But  his  style  is  verbose ;  he  is  disagreeably  full  of 
quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagina- 
tion. Massillon  has  more  grace,  more  sentiment, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius.  Upon 
the  whole,  Massillion  is  uie  most  eloquent  writer  of 
sermons  whom  modem  times  have  produced. 

**  The  finest  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on 
a  preacher,  was  given  by  Louis  XTV .  to  the  eloquent 
bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massillon.  After  hearing 
him  preach  at  Versailles,  Louis  XIY.  said  to  him, 
'Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  orators  in  this 
chapel.  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them. 
But,  for  you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  dis« 
pleased  with  myself,  for  I  see  more  of  mine  own 
character.'  " — Dr.  Blair ,  Lecture  xxix. 

''  The  court  soon  wished  to  hear,  or  rather  to  judge, 
him.  Without  pride,  as  without  fear,  he  appeared 
on  the  great  and  formidable  theatre.  He  opened 
with  distinguished  lustre,  and  the  exordium  of  his 
first  discourse  is  one  of  the  master  strokes  of  modem 
eloquence.  Louis  XTV.  was  then  at  the  summit  of 
power  and  glory,  admired  by  all  Europe,  adored  by 
his  subjects,  intoxicated  with  adulation,  and  satiated 
with  homage.  Massillon  took  for  his  text  a  passage 
of  Scripture  apparently  the  least  applicable  to  such  a 
prince :  '  Blessed  are  they  who  mourn,'  and  from  this 
he  had  the  art  to  draw  a  eulogy,  the  more  noble  and 
flattering  as  it  seemed  dictated  by  the  Gospel  itself, 
and  such  as  an  apostle  might  have  made. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  if  the  world  were  here  speaking 
to  your  majesty  it  would  not  address  you  with 
'  blessed  are  they  who  mourn,' 
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''  'Blessed,'  it  would  say,  '  be  the  prince  -who  never 
fought  but  to  conquer ;  who  has  filled  the  uniTeiK 
with  his  name;  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long^  azd 
flourishing  reign,  has  enjoyed  with  splendour  aH 
which  men  admire — the  greatness  of  his  conquests, 
the  love  of  his  people,  the  esteem  of  hia  enemies,  th« 
wisdom  of  his  laws.'  But,  sire,  the  Oospel  epeaks 
not  as  the  world  speaks. 

"  The  audience  of  Versailles,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  the  Bossuets  and  the  Bourdaloues,  nvere  un- 
acquainted with  an  eloquence  at  the  same  time  so 
deucate  and  so  noble.    In  consequence,  it  excdted  in 
the  assembly,  notwithstanding  the   gravity  of   the 
place,    an    involuntary   expression    of    admiration. 
There  only  wanted,  to  make  this  passage  still  more 
expressive,  that  it  should  have  been  pronounced  in 
the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  which  succeeded  our 
triumphs,  and  at  a  time  when  the  monarch,  ^irho, 
during  fifty  years,  had  experienced  nothing  but  pixis- 
perity,  lived  only  to  sorrow." — Massillon^s  Sermons, — 
T^f. — Life,  p.  X. 

The  abbe  Du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and 
painting,  has  collected  a  great  many  observations  on 
the  influenoe  which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  such 
natural  causes  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  geniua. 
But  whatever  the  causes  oe,  the  fact  is  certain,  l^iat 
there  have  been  certain  periods  or  ages  of  the  world 
much  more  distinguishea  than  others,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary productions  of  genius. 

<<  Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy 
ages. 

I.  The  first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near 
to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  extended  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  G^at,  B.C.  333.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  ended  b.c.  404,  within  which  period  of 
seventy-four  years  we  have  : — 


1.  Herodotus. 

2.  ThucydKdes. 

3.  Xenophon. 

4.  Socrates. 
6.  Plato. 

6.  Aristotle. 

7.  Demosthenes. 

8.  Aschtnes. 


9.  Lystas. 

10.  Isocriltes. 

11.  Pindar. 

12.  Aschylus. 

13.  Euripides. 

14.  Sophocles. 

15.  Aristoph&nes 


16.  Menander. 

17.  Anacrfon. 

18.  TheocrYtua. 

19.  Lysippus. 

20.  AppeUea. 

21.  Phidias. 
22. 


1.  Catullus. 

2.  Lucretius. 

3.  Terence. 

4.  VirgQ. 

5.  Horace. 


11.  Cicero. 

12.  Livy. 

13.  Salluat. 

14.  Varro. 

15.  Vitruvius. 


U.  The  second  is  the  Roman  age,  included  nearlg 
ttithin  the  dags  of  Julius  Ccuar  and  Augustus,  affording 

to  us : — 

6.  Tibullus. 
^.  Propertius. 

8.  Ovid. 

9.  Phaedrus. 
10.  Caesar. 

See  Augustus — Lempriere,  Classical  Dietianary. 

m.  The  third  age  is  that  of  the  Restoration  of  Learning, 
under  the  popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  when 
flourished : — 

1.  Ariosto.  5.  Machiavel. 

2.  Tasso.  6.  Ghiicciardtni. 

3.  Sannasius.  7.  DavYla. 

4.  Yida.  8.  Erasmus*. 


9.  PaulJovius. 

10.  Ml.  Angelo. 

11.  BaphaS. 

12.  Titian. 
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IV.     The  fourth  age  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
XrV,,  and  of  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  : — 


1 . — In  France : — 


1.  Comeille. 

2.  Hacine. 

3.  De  Eetz. 

4.  Moliere. 

5.  Boileau. 
6."  Fontaine. 


7.  Baptiste 

8.  Eousseau. 

9.  Bossuet. 

10.  Fenelon. 

11.  Bourdaloue. 

12.  Pascal. 


2. — In  Enghndi — 


1.  Dryden. 

2.  Pope. 

3.  Addison. 

4.  Prior. 

5.  Swift. 

6.  Pamell. 

7.  Arbuthnot. 


8.  Congreve. 

9.  Otway. 

10.  Young. 

11.  Eowe. 

12.  Atterbury. 

13.  Shaftesbury. 

14.  Bolingbroke. 


13.  Malbranche. 

14.  Massillion. 

15.  Bniyere. 

16.  Bayle. 

17.  FonteneUe. 

18.  Vertot. 


15.  Tillotson. 

16.  Temple. 

17.  Boyle. 

18.  Locke. 

19.  Newton. 

20.  Clarke. 


Blaify  Lecture  35. 

Louis  XIV.  died ;  and  the  regent,  who  honoured 
the  talents  of  Massillion,  and  despised  his  enemies, 
nominated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Clermont.  He 
wished  also  that  the  court  should  hear  him  once  more, 
and  engaged  him  to  preach  a  ''  Lent  course  "  before 
the  king,  Xouis  XV.,  then  nine  years  of  age.  These 
sermons,  composed  in  less  than  three  months,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  petit  earime  (little  Lent). 
They  are,  if  not  the  masterpiece,  at  least  the  true 
model  of  pulpit  eloquence. — MaseiUion^e  Sermons: 
Life,  page  x. 

"When  Bourdaloue  appeared,  the  pulpit  was  yet 
barbarous,  rivalling,  as  Massillion  himself  observed, 
the  theatre  in  buffoonery,  or  the  schools  in  dryness. 
That  Jesuit  orator,  Bourdeloue,  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  religion  a  language  worthy  of  her  :  it  was  solid, 
serious,  and  above  all  strictly  and  closely  logical." — 
Masiillion^s  Sermons  :  Life^  page  xiv. 

Oejrge  IIL  was  horn  and  educated  in  England. — ^The 
people  of  England  could  not,  therefore,  have  any 
jealousies  against  him  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth, 
be  belonged  to  themselves.  He  married  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  a.d.  1761. 
During  his  reign,  the  longest  in  English  history,  the 
nation  had  the  blessing  of  the  example  of  virtue  set 
before  them  in  a  pure  and  upright  court.  Neverthe- 
less, the  sons  of  George  III.  were  not  inclined  to 
chastity,  and,  by  their  lasciviousness,  brought  disgrace 
upon  tibeir  father,  dishonour  upon  themselves,  and 
heavy  expense  upon  the  nation. 

The  peace  at  Fontainbleau  was  signed  at  Paris, 
A.D.  1763.  Canada  remained  with  the  English,  and 
many  of  the  West  India  Islands,  which  had  belonged 
to  France  and  Spain,  were  ceded  to  England. 

The  reign  of  George  HI.  has  been  divided  into 
three  periods : — 

1.  The  period  of  the  American  War,  a.d.  1760  to 
A.D.  1789. 

2.  The  period  of  the  French  Eevolution,  a.d.  1789 
to  A.D.  1802. 

3.  The  period  of  the  Peninsular  War.  a.d.  1802 
to  a.d.  1820. 
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The  history  of  these  periods,  at  least  of  the  last 
two  periods,  may  be  found  in  Alison^ s  History  of 
Europe^  commencing  at  the  French  Revolution,  and 
ending  at  the  Bestoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  de- 
bates in  the  English  Houses  of  Parliament  upon 
subjects  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of  these  three 
periods,  may  assist  the  student  to  understand  the 
idstory  of  these  times. 

/.  The  period  of  the  American  War,  a.d.  1760  to 
A.D.  1789. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau,  lord  Bute 
resigned  his  office.  During  the  next  six  years  no 
ministry  had  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Wilkes 
and  Junius  were  troublesome  writers.  Mr.  Grenville, 
Lord  Bockingham,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  were 
successively  prime  ministers.  A.D.  1770,  Lord  North 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  seals  of  office  during  twelve  of  the 
most  eventful  years  in  English  history.  The  English 
ministry  resolved  to  tax  America,  that  England  might 
be  partially  relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 
The  American  people  felt,  and  very  great  men  in  this 
coimtry  felt  with  the  American  people,  "that  no 
people  should  be  taxed  who  were  without  a  voice  in 
the  constitution  which  taxed."  Of  course  the  other 
part  of  this  maxim  followed,  ''that  every  man  who 
paid  taxes  should  have  a  voice  in  the  legidature,  that 
is,  a  vote  at  elections." 

The  ministry  of  George  HI.  would  tax  America. 
The  American  people  rebelled.  The  war  commenced. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  Lexington,  near  to  Boston, 
A.D.  1775.  The  colonists  were  victorious  in  this 
battle.  They  were  defeated,  soon  after,  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Bunker's  Hill,  near  to  the  same  place. 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  remained  faithful  to  the 
mother  country.  General  Washington  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces.  Lord 
ComwaUis  and  General  Howe  were  sent  from  England 
to  bring  the  rebellious  colonists  to  submission.  The 
Americans  did  not  wish  to  pay  the  taxes  upon  stamps 
and  upon  tea  which  our  government  were  determined 
to  impose  upon  them. 

On  July  4,  a.d.  1776,  the  Americans  published  a 
Declaration  of  Independence.  At  first  in  this  war 
England  had  success.  Eventually  American  indepen- 
dence triumphed.  *  The  French  aided  the  Americans. 

A.D.  1777. — ^Nearly  six  thousand  British  soldiers, 
under  General  Burgoyne,  were  forced  to  lay  down 
their  arms  at  Saratoga. 

A.D.  1778. — ^The  court  of  France  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  sent  out 
troops  for  their  support.  The  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch  followed  the  example  of  the  French  court,  and 
aided  America  against  England.  A  proposal  was 
made  in  parliament  to  withdraw  the  Ingush  forces 
from  America.  The  great  Lord  Chatham  w  as  brought 
from  his  sick  bed  to  give  his  voice  against  the  measure. 
He  was  at  first  opposed  to  a  war  with  America.  He 
was  now  opposed  to  yielding  to  any  fear  of  France. 
He  engaged  in  the  debate.  He  sank  down  in  a  fit. 
He  was  carried  home  apparently  lifeless.  He  died  in 
a  few  days  afterwards. 
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A.D.  1781. — ^Lord  Comwallis,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  surrendered  to  General  Washington. 

A.D.  1783. — Treaties  of  peace  were  signed  with 
America,  as  well  as  with  France  and  Spain.  Admiral 
Rodney  maintained  the  glory  of  England  in  many 
brilliant  naval  engagements  during  this  period.  And 
the  united  armaments  of  France  and  Spain  had  been 
defeated  in  their  efforts  to  besiege  Gibraltar,  by  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  General  Elliott,  afterwards  lord 
Heathfield.  Admiral  Rodney  defeated  at  sea  the 
Spanish  fleets,  laden  with  provisions  and  with  ammu- 
mtion,  sent  with  the  intention  of  aiding  the  Spanish 
land  forces,  a.d.  1726. 

A.D.  1704. — Admiral  Rooketook  Gibraltarfrom  the 
Spanish.  He  was  sent  into  the  Mediterraneaji  to  aid 
the  cause  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  He  had  orders 
to  imdertake  nothing  of  great  importance.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  idle.     He  took  Gibraltar. 

Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  Indian  affairs. 
He  was  defeated.  Mr.  Pitt,  then  only  t'w  enty-three 
years  of  age,  the  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
became  pnme  minister.  Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  office, 
with  only  one  exception,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  Indian  bill  obtained  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
His  financial  measures  were  beneficial  to  the  country. 

A.D.  1788. — George  m.  was  afflicted  in  his  mind. 
A  regent  was  to  be  appointed.  After  some  months' 
illness  his  Maj  esty  recovered.  A  public  thanksgiving 
for  his  Majesty's  recovery  was  solemnized  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  April  23rd,  a.d.  1789. 

The  efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  began  to  be 
more  zealous  at  home  and  abroad.  All  religious 
communities  felt  a  desire  to  forward  the  interests  of 
their  connexions  at  home  and  abroad.  The  zeal  of 
all  parties  became  animated  by  the  successfid  efforts 
of  some  few  zealous  men. 

//.  The  period  of  the  French  Revolution^  a.d.  1 789  to 
A.D.  1802. 

A  luxurious  court  and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of 
a  degenerate  nobility  formed  a  text  from  which  the 
French  philosophers  derived  arguments  in  favour  of 
infidelity,  of  anarchy,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  their  country.  The 
French  revolution  was  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
the  French  philosophers.  This  revolution  commenced 
A.D.  1789.  The  best  king  whom  France  ever  pos- 
sessed, she,  in  her  revolutionary  attire,  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  a.d.  1793. 

14^r.  Burke,  in  company  with  the  soundest  men  of 
his  party,  the  whigs,  seceded  from  the  party  of  which 
Mr.  Fox  was  leader.  These  conscientious  dissentients 
supported  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  a.d.  1793. 
Hie  naval  victories  of  England  made  her  mistress  of 
the  seas.  The  minister  was  unfortunate  in  his 
military  engagements.  On  land  he  was  for  many 
years  in  continued  disasters. 

The  Duke  of  York  led  an  expedition  into  Holland 
to  assist  in  resisting  the  French  who  had  invaded  it. 
The  duke  failed  most  miserably. 

The  city  of  Toulon,  in  the  south  of  France,  had 
declared  in  favour  of  IjOuIs  XYU. 
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Lord  Hood,  the  British  Admiral,  who  bad.  been 
received  into  the  city,  was  forced  to  retire.  The 
revolutionary  army  took  possession  of  it.  In  this 
siege  a  young  officer  disting^uished  himself.  He 
soon  rose  to  tlie  command  of  the  French  armies.  He 
led  these  armies  to  the  most  astonishing  victories. 
He  overthrew  the  Directory  under  which  lie  was 
serving.  He  became  First  Consul^  a.d.  1799.  He 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  France,  a.d.  1804. 

Napoleon  Biionaparte  obtained  on  land  -victories 
as  great  and  as  remarkable  as  were  the  Tictories 
which  England  obtained  on  sea. 

1.  Jime  1,  1794,  Lord  Howe,  with  the  Clianiiel 
fleet,  and — 

2.  In  the  follo]Bring  year.  Lord  Bridport,  1795, 
obtained  naval  tri^mph6. 

3.  A.D.  1797. — Sir  John  Jarvis,  with  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line,  defeated  the  Spanish  fleets  with  twenty -seven 
sail  of  the  line,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  He  was 
created  Lord  St.  Vincent. 

4.  A.D.  1797. — Admiral  Duncan  destroyed  the 
fleet  of  Holland,  at  this  time  a  province  of  f^nce. 
He  was  created  Lord  Duncan  of  Camperdown. 

A.D.  1798. — The  Irish  rebellion  burst  forth,  French 
agents  had  stimulated  the  savage  population  to  re- 
bellion. The  rebellion  was  suppressed.  The  union 
between  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  was  effected  and  was 
ratified,  July  2,  1800.  Thenceforth,  "  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  "  became  the  title  of  the  kingdoms  or 
countries  so  united. 

/  England  and  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  queen 
jj  .       \      Anne. — May  1,  a.d.  1707. 

nione,  <  jy^jg^jj^j  j^j^^j  Great  Britain,  in  the  reign  of 

V      George  m.— July  2,  a.d.  1800. 

Aug.  1,  A.D.  1798,  England  obtained  the  victoiyin 
the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Nelson  was  the  victorious 
English  Admiral.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile. 

Buonaparte  had  crossed  with  a  la^ro  army  into 
Egypt.  His  ambition  was  India.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet.  He  dis> 
covered  them  in  Aboukir  bay.  The  L' Orient,  the 
French  Admiral's  flag-ship,  blew  up.  All  on  board 
perished,  cheering  as  she  sank  beneath  the  waves. 

A.D.  1799.— The  duke  of  York  led  another  fruit- 
less expedition  into  Holland.  Buonaparte  rapidly 
conquered  Egypt ;  was  proceeding  into  Syria ;  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  his  men-of-war- 
men,  rendered  to  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  caused  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon,  who  returned  to  Egypt  and 
crossed  over  into  France.  His  intention  was  to 
watch  his  opportunity  for  his  own  advancement.  He 
saw  the  approaching  crisis  in  the  revolutionaiy 
government.     He  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

A.D.  1801. — Sir  Balph  Abercrombie  defeated  the 
French  in  Egypt.  They  had  been  left  in  Egypt  by 
Napoleon. 

A.D.  1801. — Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson  second 
in  command,  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  The  object 
of  the  northern  powers  was  to  oppose  the  maritima 
rights  claimed  by  England.  The  contest  was  long 
and  violent.    Nebon  put  his  glass  to  his  Uind  eye, 
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and  vowed  that  lie  could  not  see  Sir  Hyde  Parker's 
signal  for  retreat.  He  ordered  the  fighting  to  be 
continued.     He  won  the  victory. 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  murdered.  Alexander 
succeeded  to  the  throne.    England  and  Russia  were 

at  peace. 

Buonaparte  had  subdued  the  Austrians  in  Italy 
and  in  uermany.  He  began  to  make  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  spirit  of  the 
English  people  was  excited.  Volunteers  sprang  up, 
like  the  grass,  undaunted  by  the  victories  which  the 
French  had  obtained  in  Marengo  and  in  Hohen- 
linden.  Marengo  in  Sardinia,  Italy,  June  14,  1800. 
Hohenlinden,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  December  3,  1800. 
Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth,  became  prime 
minister. 

Robert  Cliv0  was  bom  September  29,  1725,  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  bat  of  small 
estate,  near  Market  Drayton,  in  Shropshire.  Robert 
was  wild  and  unpromising  at  school  and  afterwards. 
His  friends  Ihous^ht  that  they  had  provided  for  him 
when  they  had  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as 
a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  He 
was  sent  to  Madras. 

Our  scanty  possessions  in  India  were  then  me- 
naced by  the  French  and  by  their  native  allies.  The 
native  dorks  must  turn  soldiers  in  self  defence. 
Robert  Olive  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he 
went  out  to  India.  He  did  not  like  his  employment. 
Twice  in  one  day,  at  Madras,  he  had  attempted 
suicide.  He  snapped  the  pistol  at  his  own  head. 
The  pistol  missed  &*e  each  time.  A  friend  came  into 
the  room.  Robert  asked  him  to  fire  the  pistol  out  of 
the  window.  The  pistol  then  went  on.  Robert 
was  thus  satisfied  mat  the  pistol  had  been  duly 
primed  and  loaded.  He  sprang  up,  exclaiming 
with  an  oath,  ''I  must  be  reserved  for  something 

great." 

A.D.  1747. — ^Three  years  after  his  arrival  in  India 
he  entered  the  military  service  as  a  captain. 

A.D.  1751. — ^The  French  werebesie^g  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Trichinopoly.  Robert  Chve  headed  his 
pit)posed  expedition  from  Madras  against  Arcot.  He 
had  three  hundred  Sepoys  and  two  hundred  Euro- 
peans under  his  command.  He  surprised  and  cap- 
tured Arcot.  He  soon  found  himself  besieged  m 
Arcot  by  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  strone.  A 
body  of  Mahrattas  joined  him.  He  completely 
defeated  the  enemy.  He  relieved  Trichinopoly, 
and  captured  several  places  of  importance  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  of  their 

allies. 

A.D.  1753. — Robert  Olive  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Ebgland  by  the  declining  state  of  his  health. 

A.D.  1755. — ^Robert  Olive  was  sent  out  to  India  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  as  governor  of 
St.  David's.  He  destroyed  some  nests  of  pirates  on 
the  Ooromaadel  coast,  and  reached  Madras,  June  20, 
1756.  On  that  day  the  Enelish,  in  Ben^,  felt  the 
horrors  of  the  capture  of  Ofucutta  by  Surafah  Jhwlah. 
This  savage  caused  his  prisoners  to  pmsh  in  the 


''  Black  Hole,"  at  Calcutta.  Olive  came  from  Madras 
to  the  Hou^hly.  He  drove  Surajah  Ihwlah  and  his 
French  auxiliaries  out  of  Oalcutta. 

A.D.  June  23,  1757.— Robert  OUve,  with  three 
thousand  men,  only  one-third  of  whom  were  Euro- 
peans, encountered  and  utterly  routed  the  Nabob's 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  ever-memorable 
battle  of  Plassy.  This  decisive  victory  gained  for 
England  the  mastery  of  Bengal,  and  the  ascendency 
over  the  East.  Thus  Robert  Olive  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Empire  in  the  East. 

A.D.  1760.— Robert  Olive  returned  to  England 
loaded  with  wealth  and  glory.  He  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received.  He  was  created,  by  an  Irish  peerage, 
Lord  Olive,  baron  of  Plassey. 

A.D.  1764. — ^He  was  again  sent  out  to  India.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  reform  of  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
India. 

A.D.  1767. — He  returned  to  England  to  experience 
that  the  reformer  of  abuses  may  feel  that  the  friends 
of  corruption  are  his  bitter  enemies.  In  India  he  had 
acted  on  the  principle  that  it  was  perfectly  lawful  to 
fight  the  Indians  with  their  own  weapons.  Robert 
Clive  maintained  that  he  must  use  tnese  weapons 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  His  enemies  in  the 
India  House,  and  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
found  fault.     Robert  Olive  courageously  justified  his 


A.D.  1773,  May  23. — ^The  House  of  Oommons  came 
to  the  resolution,  '*  that  Lord  OUve  had  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country." 
Robert  Olive,  baron  of  Plassey,  died  by  his  own 
hand,  November  22,  1774. 

Warren  Hastinge  was  bom,  a.d.  1733.  He  was  the 
son  of  obscure  parents.  He  claimed  an  ancient  and 
renowned  descent.  He  was,  from  his  earliest  days, 
desirous  of  regaining  possession  of  the  domains  of 
his  ancestors.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school.  Warren  Hastings  was  a  clerk  in  the  East 
India  Oompany's  service.  As  a  volunteer  he  carried 
a  musket  in  that  period  when  the  genius  of  Robert 
Olive  saved  the  British  settlement  in  its  infancy,  and 
founded  the  British  Empire  in  the  East.  Warren 
Hastings  soon  obtained  oistinction.  He  was  chosen 
diplomatic  agent  at  the  Durbar.  He  remained  four- 
teen years  in  India.  He  returned  to  England  still 
comparatively  obscure.  His  talents  were  remembered. 
He  was  named  second  in  the  Oouncil  of  Madras. 

A.D.  1774. — The  dignity  of  Oovemor-General  of 
Bengal  was  created.  Warren  Hastings  was  appointed 
to  tms  newly-created  dignity. 

The  measures  of  Warren  Hastings  in  his  govern- 
ment in  India  were  bold  and  decisive.  He  acted  on 
theprinciple  of  Lord  Olive. 

Uyder  Ali  was  the  enemy  of  British  interests. 
Warren  Hastings  determined  to  establish  the  British 
empire  in  the  east.  His  efforts  formed  an  important 
period  in  the  history  of  our  **  Indian  Empire."  British 
statesmen  were  alarmed  at  the  morauty,  or  rather 
immorality,  of  his  policy.  They  felt  that  Warren 
Hastings  adopted  a  policy  condemned  by  the  morality 
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of  Ilia  country.  He  was  recalled  to  meet  the  cele- 
brated impeachment  moved  by  Edmund  Burke, 
April  4,  A.D.  1786. 

'*The  trial  was  commenced,  Feb.  13,  a.d.  1788, 
when  the  high  court  of  parliament  was  to  sit  (according 
to  forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Plantage- 
nets)  OD  an  Englishman  accused  of  exercising  tyranny 
over  the  land  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude.  Political  events 
directed  pubHc  attention  into  other  channels  during 
the  impeachment,  and  when  it  was  almost  forgotten 
it  ended  in  an  acquittal,  a.d.  1 796.  Warren  Hastings 
spent  his  old  age  in  retirement.  His  treasures, 
acquired  in  India,  were  exhausted  in  his  defence. 
The  East  India  Company  allowed  to  him  a  pension 
for  life — four  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  He  had 
a  taste  for  letters.  He  died,  Aug.  22,  1818,  aged 
eighty-five  years. 

In  this  period  of  English  history,  and  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  certain  records  exist  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom  animating,  by  a  zealous  inspiration,  men  of 
various  shades  of  religious  and  secular,  or  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  political,  opinions.  What  personal  piety 
some  of  these  great  men  possessed  some  people  may 
not  be  able  to  declare.  Balaam  uttered  prophecies. 
He  was  God's  speaker  to  the  enemies  of  God's 
people.  He  did  not  understand  the  surpassingly 
beautiful  words  which  he  uttered.  Time  has  revealed 
l^eir  meaning. 

In  this  manner  of  considering  God's  providence, 
we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the  dear  and  forcible 
expressions  of  divihe  principles,  by  any  persons 
given,  are  designed  by  God's  providence  to  advance 
uie  interests  of  true  religion  and  of  man's  social  con- 
dition. 

The  French  Revolution  commenced,  a.d.  1789,  and 
A.D.  1793  beheaded  the  purest  and  the  best  of  all 
the  kings  of  France.  Republicanism  must  he  the  mode 
of  government  for  all,  or  must  be  adopted  by  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  motto  of  revolu- 
tionary France. 

Ireland,  ever  hostile  to  England,  because  Eng- 
land holds  her  as  a  subjugated  province,  was  too 
anxious  to  fraternise  with  France.  In  this  state  of 
things  France  must,  according  to  her  principles,  fra- 
ternise with  Ireland.  Eccentric  characters,  even 
amongst  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  engaged  in 
schemes  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution. 
Amongst  these  eccentricities  of  our  common  nature, 
was  found,  and  was  proved  to  have  engaged  too  zeal- 
ously in  the  French  conspiracy  against  royalty,  and 
in  favour  of  republicanism,  "  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
beloved  personal  character,  one  of  the  most  respected 
families  of  our  country."  The  spirit  of  freedom  was 
in  the  gentleman  accused.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was 
in  the  gentleman  who  pleaded  for  him.  John  Philpot 
Curran,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  spoke  in  defence  of 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  Esq.,  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  Ireland,  June  29,  a.d.  1794.  Mr. 
Rowan  was  charged  with  being  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  Irishmen. 
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In  Cowper'e  poem,  "  The  Toik^—hook  2, /' The 
Timepiece  " — we  nave  the  poet's  utterance  of  Iub  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  slavery  : — 

**  We  have  no  slaves  at  home,  then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  w&ve 
Which  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  !  if  their  longs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ! 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  falL'* 

Cowper  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  a.d.  1751.  He 
was  buried,  a.d.  1800,  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  in  the 
church  of  East  Dereham,  May  2nd^  1800:  I^orfolk, 
Weston,  his  former  residence,  was  in  Somersetshire. 
Whether  Mr.  Rowan  may  have  read  these  lines  of 
Mr.  Cowper,  and  have  felt  his  love  for  republicanism 
expressing  itself  in  the  poetic  language  of  ''  Uhif^er- 
sal  £maneipation,^^  or  whether  Mr.  Curran,  -wliom 
Lord  Byron  called  a  machine  of  imagination,  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  from  the  right  source,  we 
may  not  be  able  t9  decide.  But  the  genius  of  free- 
dom is  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  and  of  the  orator. 
Mr.  Rowan's  paper  was  produced  in  proof  of  bis 
guilt.  Mr.  Curran,  in  pleading  for  Mr.  Eowan,  jus- 
tified the  expression,  ''  Universal  ^tnanc^paiion,**  used 
by  Mr.  Rowan  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Curran  addressed 
the  jury : — 

'^  To  propose  the  redeeming  of  religion  from  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  the  reclaiming  of  three  millions 
of  men  from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who 
had  a  right  to  demand  it ;  giving ^  I  say,  in  the  so 
much  censured  words  of  this  paper,  giving  **  Universal 
EmancipationJ*^ 

''  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  British  law,  whicb  makes 
liberty  commensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from, 
British  soil ;  which  proclaims  even  to  the  stranger  and 
the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  British 
earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy 
(Moses  at  the  hush  J  j  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
**  Universal  Emancipation^ 

**  No  matter  in  what  langua&;e  his  doom  may  have 
been  pronounced  ;  no  matter  what  complexion  incom- 
patible with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun 
may  have  burnt  upon  him ;  no  matter  in  what  dis- 
astrous battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven 
down  ;  no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have 
been  devoted  on  the  altar  of  slavery ;  the  first 
moment  he  touches  the  sacx:ed  soil  of  Britain,  the 
altar  and  the  God  sink  together  in  the  dust;  he 
walks  abroad  in  his  own  majesty;  his  body  swells 
beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  which  burst  from 
around  him ;  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated, 
and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation. ' ' 

Mr.  Curran  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
applause  from  the  court  and  hall.  The  judge,  Lord 
Clonmell,  restrained  this  expression,  though  he 
admired  the  talent  which  called  forth  the  approba- 
tion. Mr.  Curran  then  proceeded.  Verdict,  Guilty. 
Mr.  Rowan  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  country  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years.  In  my  boyhood  I  have  seen 
the  old  gentleman  returning  to  his  house  in  DubHn, 
near  to  the  University  comer  of  Merrion  Sqiiare.   He 
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was  following  a  oanoe  which  had  arriyed  in  the  Dublin 
harbour.  This  canoe  was  drawn  by  a  horse.  The  canoe 
was  carefully  placed  upon  some  carriage  apparently 
made  for  the  occasion.  I  remember  that  ne  wore 
knee  breeches  and  worsted  stockings.  No  c^aiters. 
Some  four  people  accompanied  him  and  his  son. 
Two  very  fine  Irish  wolf  dogs  brought  up  the  rear. 
He  had  his  coimtry  house,  of  course.  This  country 
house  was  his  real  place  of  residence.  He  died  in  a 
good  old  age. 

A.D.  1787,  Februaiy  7.— Mr.  Sheridan  delivered 
his  famous  speech  against  Warren  Hastings.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  wonderful  display  of  eloquence, 
Mr.  Sheridan  addressed  the  house  on  the  subject  of 
their  justice  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Indians  whom 
their  verdict  would  relieve  from  tyranny  and  cruelty. 

"They,"  the  house,  "could  not  behold  the  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling 
tears,  the  loud  and  yet  trembling  joys  of  the  millions 
whom  their  vote  of  this  night  would  for  ever  save 
from  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  power.  But,  though  they 
could  not  directly  see  the  effect,  was  not  the  true 
enjoyment  of  their  benevolence  increased  by  the 
blessing  being  conferred  unseen?  Would  not  the 
omnipotence  of  Britain  be  demonstrated  to  the 
wonoer  of  nations,  by  stretching  its  mighty  arm 
across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its  '  fiat  *  (let  it  U 
done  J  f  distant  millions  from  destruction  ?  " 

"And  would  the  blessings  of  the  people,  thus 
saved,  dissipate  in  empty  air  ?  " 

"No!  If  I  may  dare  to  use  the  figure,  we  shall 
constitute  heaven  itself  our  proxy  to  receive  for  us 
the  blessings  of  their  pious  gratitude  and  the  prayers 
of  their  thanksgiving.'*  "It  is  with  confidence, 
therefore,  that  I  move  you  on  this  charge,  that 
Warren  Hastings  be  impeached."  This  speech  was 
justly  admired.  However,  Mr.  Sheridan  is  allowed 
to  have  surpassed  himself  in  summing  up  the  same 
charge  before  the  lords,  June,  a.d.  1788.  He  re- 
sumed, or  rather  continued,  the  subject  for  four  days 
with  a  vigour  of  genius  which  seemed  to  derive  in- 
creasing energy  £rom  unabated  exertion.  After  his 
pause  on  the  second  day  (June  5),  when  the  high 
court  of  parliament  had  adjourned  from  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  commons  were  assembled  in  their  own 
chamber,  the  debate  which  ensued  afforded  to  Mr. 
Burke  an  opportunity  of  paying  to  Mr.  Sheridan  the 
following  highly-finished  but  well-deserved  compli- 
ment : — 

"He  has,  this  day,  surprised  the  thousands  who 
hung  with  rapture  on  his  accents,  by  such  an  array 
of  talents,  such  an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a 
display  of  power,  as  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  oratory — a  display  which  reflected  the  highest 
honour  upon  himself,  lustre  upon  letters,  renown 
upon  parhament,  glory  upon  the  country." 

"Of  all  species  of  xhetoric,  of  every  kind  of  elo- 
quence whi(m  has  been  witnessed  or  recorded  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  whatever  the  acuteness  of 
the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the 

I'adgment  seat,  and  the  saored  morality  of  the  pulpit, 
lave  hitherto   famished,  nothing   has   surpassed, 


nothing  has  equalled,  what  we  have  tliis  day  heard  in 
Westminster  Hall." 

"  No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no  statesman, 
no  orator,  no  man  of  any  literary  description  what- 
ever, has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the  pure 
sentiments  of  morality,  or,  in  the  other,  to  that  variety 
of  knowledge,  force  of  imagination,  propriety  and 
vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty  and  eloquence  of  diction, 
strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and  subli- 
mity of  conception,  to  which  we  have  this  day  listened 
with  ardour  and  admiration.  From  poetry  up  to 
eloquence  there  is  not  a  species  of  composition  of 
which  a  complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  not 
from  that  single  speech  be  culled  and  collected." 

Mr.  Stockdale  was  accused  before  Lord  Kenyon,  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  a  libel  against  the 
House  of  Commons,  concerning  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings.  Mr.  Stockdale  was  defended 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord 
£rskine, 

Thomas  Enkiney  a  lawyer  and  distinguished  orator, 
the  youngest  son  of  David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  born 
about  A.D.  1748.  Some  members  of  his  family  had 
genius.  Other  members  had  folly.  Thomas  pos- 
sessed both  genius  and  folly  in  union.  He  studied 
at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's.  He  entered  successively  the 
navy  and  army.  He  then  commenced  studying  the 
law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  a.d.  1778.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  was  considered  to  be  a  master  of 
convivial  conversation.  His  services  were  soon  in 
demand.     His  practice  at  the  bar  was  great. 

A.D.  1783. — He  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Mr.  Fox's  interest.  The  style  of  his  oratory  was 
florid.  It  pleased  a  jury.  It  suited  the  hustings. 
It  failed  to  please  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
employed  in  many  historical  cases.  His  courage  and 
fidelity  to  his  client  never  failed  him. 

A.D.  1806. — ^In  the  Fox  and  Grenville  ministry  he 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  His  eminence  as  an 
advocate  seemed  to  make  this  necessary.  The 
prudence  of  the  appointment  was  doubted.  The 
new  Lord  Chancellor  had  not  accumulated  wealth  to 
maintain  his  position.  His  domestic  affairs  were 
unfortunate  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He 
married  a  second  time  in  his  old  age.  His  wife 
deserted  him,  and  lived  with  Sir  Oeorge  Murray. 
He  did  not  see  his  friends  again  in  power.  Baron 
Erskine  died,  November  17,  1823,  aged  seventy-five 
years. 

The  following  extract  of  Mr.  Erskine's  speech  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Stockdale  is  an  example  of  me  style 
of  Mr.  Erskine's  eloquence: — 

"  Gentlemen, — ^If  this  book  contains  a  wilfully  false 
account  of  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Hastings  for 


the 
the 


his  government,  and  for  his  conduct  under  them 
instructions],  the  author  and  publisher  of  it 
book,  the  libel]  deserved  the  severest  punishment  for 
a  mercenary  imposition  on  the  public.  But,  if  it  be 
true  that  he  was  directed  to  make  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  Bengal  the  first  object  of  his  attention, 
and  that  under  his  administration  it  has  been  safe 
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and  prosperous;  if  it  be  true  that  the  security  and 
preservation  of  our  possessions  and  revenues  in  India 
were  marked  out  to  him  as  the  great  leading  principle 
of  his  government,  and  that  these  possessions  and 
revenues,  amidst  unexampled  dangers,  have  been 
secured  and  preserved,  then  a  question  may  be  un- 
accountably mixed  up  with  your  consideration,  much 
beyond  the  consequences  of  the  present  prosecution, 
involving,  perhaps,  the  merits  of  the  impeachment 
itself,  which  gave  it  [the  question]  birth,  a  question 
which  the  Commons,  as  prosecutors  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
should,  in  common  prudence,  have  avoided,  unless 
that,  regretting  the  unwieldy  length  of  their  proceed- 
ings against  him,  they  wished  to  afford  to  him  this 
strange  anomalous  defence. 

'*  For,  although  I  am  neither  his  counsel,  nor  desire 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  innocence,  yet,  in  the 
collateral  defence  of  my  client,  I  am  driven  to  state 
matter  which  may  be  considered  by  many  as  hostile 
to  the  impeachment. 

''  For,  if  our  dependencies  have  been  secured,  and 
their  interests  promoted,  I  am  driven,  in  the  defence 
of  my  client,  to  remark  that  it  is  mad  and  prepos- 
terous to  bring  to  the  standard  of  justice  and  humanity 
the  exeroise  of  a  dominion  founded  upon  yiolence  and 
terror." 

"It  may  and  must  be  true  that  Mr.  Hastings  has 
repeatedly  offended  against  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Asiatic  government,  if  he  was  the  faithful  deputy 
of  a  power  which  could  not  maintain  itself  for  an 
hour  without  trampling  upon  both."  [The  rights  and 
privilM$s,'] 

**  Ke  may  and  must  have  offended  against  the  laws 
of  Gt>d  and  nature  if  he  wm  the  faithful  viceroy  of 
an  empire  wrested  in  blood  from  a  people  to  whom 
Gt>d  and  nature  had  given  it.  [The  Jmdian  Empire.] 
He  may  and  must  have  preserved  that  unjust  dominion 
over  a  timorous  and  abject  nation,  by  a  teirifying, 
overbearing,  insultingsuperiority,  if  he  u^m  the  faithful 
administrator  of  your  government,  which,  having  no 
root  in  consent  or  affection,  no  foundation  in  smu- 
larity  of  interests,  nor  support  from  any  one  principle 
which  cements  men  together  in  society,  coula  only  be 
upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and  force." 

''  The  unhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and  effemi- 
nate as  they  are  from  the  softness  of  their  dimate, 
and  subdued  and  broken  as  they  have  been  by  the 
knavery  and  streno^  of  civilization,  still  occasionally 
start  up  in  all  the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  un- 
sullied nature." 

"To  be  governed  at  all  they  must  be  governed 
with  [by]  a  rod  of  iron.  And  our  empire  in  the  east 
would  have  been  over  and  over  again  lost  to  Q-reat 
Britain  if  civil  skill  and  mUitaiy  power  had  not 
united  their  efforts  to  support  an  authority,  which 
heaven  never  gave,  by  means  which  it  never  can 
sanction." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  observe  you  are  touched 
with  this  way  of  considering  the  subject,  and  I  can 
account  for  it.  I  have  not  been  considering  it  through 
the  cold  medium  of  books,  but  have  been  speaking 
of  man,  and  his  nature  of  human  dominion,  from 
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what  I  have  seen  of  them  myself  amon«t  reluctant 
nations  submitting  to  our  authority.  I  know  what 
they  feel,  and  how  such  feeling  can  alone  berepresaed." 

"  I  have  heard  them  in  my  youth,  from  a  naked 
savage  in  the  indignant  character  of  a  prince,  aur- 
rounded  by  his  subjects,  addressing  the  governor  of 
a  British  colony,  holding  a  bundle  of  stioka  in  his 
hand  as  the  notes  of  hia  unlettered  eloquence." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  said  the  jealous  ruler  of  the  deeert, 
encroached  upon  by  the  restless  foot  of  Ftnglifth 
adventure,  "  who  is  it  who  causes  this  river  to  rise 
in  the  high  mountains,  and  to  empty  itself  into  the 
ocean?  Who  is  it  who  causes  to  blow  the  loud 
winds  of  winter,  and  wlio  calms  them  again  in  the 
summer  'f  Who  is  it  who  rears  up  the  shade  of  these 
lofty  forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the  quick  li^tning 
at  his  pleasure  ?  " 

**  The  same  being  who  gave  to  you  a  country  on 
the  other  side  of  the  waters,  and  g^ve  oars  to  us,  and 
by  this  title  we  will  defend  it,"  said  the  wanior, 
throwing  down  his  tomahawk  upon  the  ground  and 
raising  the  war  sound  of  his  nation,  **  These  are  the 
feelings  of  subjugated  man  all  over  the  globe;  and 
depend  upon  it,  nothing  hut  fear  will  control  where  U  w 
in  vain  to  look  for  affection" 

III.  The  period  of  the  Feninaular  Wwr,  a.d.  1B02  to 
A.D.  1820. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  (in  France,  35  nulee  from  the 
English  Channel)  was  a  failure.  Buonaparte,  crowned 
by  the  pope  as  Napoleon  L,  December  2,  1804,  would 
not  f  ultil  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  War 
was  declared.  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office.  Napoleon 
made  great  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Lord  Nelson  was  shot  from  the  "  Bedoubtable,"  ^.n. 
1805,  Oct.  21.  His  last  signal  was,  ''  England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty." — Trafalgar. 

A.D.  1806.— Mr.  Pitt  died.  Mr.  Fox  soon  followed 
to  the  grave  his  great  pc^tical  rival,  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
remains  of  these  statesmen  lie  side  by  side  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

A  ministry  was  formed,  nicknamed  ''  all  the 
talents,"  because  it  combined  persons  of  ability  from 
all  parties.  Mr.  Canning  became  at  this  time  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Tory  party.  The  duke  of 
Portland  was  at  the  head  of  a  ministry,  ▲.d.  1807. 
This  ministiy  sent  a  second  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
to  seize  the  Danish  fleet,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  I.  had  defeated  the  power 
of  Austria  at  Austerlits,  Moravia.  The  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Bussia  were  aUiee  in  this  battle.  Napo- 
leon had  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  Saxe- 
Weimar.  He  defeated  the  Russians  at  EyLau  and 
Friedland  (both  in  Prussia?)  The  Russians  sued 
for  peace.  The  peace  was  concluded  at  Tilait  (in 
Prussia). 

Napoleon  was  aspiring  to  universal  empire.  He 
began  to  accomplish  his  designs.  He  must  have 
Spain,  A.D.  1807.  Q-eneral  Junot  occupied  Portugal. 
The  royal  family  fled  to  the  Brazils. 

The  king  of  Spain  and  his  son,  Prince  Ferdinand, 
met  Napoleon  at  Bayonne  (in  F^ranoe;  bayonet  mad« 
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there)  by  Napoleon's  request.  Napoleon  forced  them 
to  resign  the  crown  of  Spain.  He  conferred  the 
crown  of  Spain  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  The 
Spanish  princes  were  prisoners  in  Prance.  Spain 
was  invaded  by  French  armies.  The  Spanish  rose 
against  the  French.  The  British  ministry  sent  an 
army,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  into  Spain,  a.d. 
1808.  He  defeated  General  Junot  at  Yimiera.  The 
Convention  of  Cintra  rendered  this  victory  fruitless. 
Another  army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  arrived  in 
Spain.  He  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  north  from 
want  of  support  from  the  authorities  in  his  own 
country,  and  from  imperfect  information  furnished  to 
him  in  Spain.  He  retreated  to  Corunna  amidst  dread- 
ful calamities.  Marshal  Soultpursued  him.  An  en- 
gagement took  place.  The  French  were  repulsed. 
Sir  John  Moore  was  amongst  the  slain.  His  soldiers 
were  forced  to  leave  his  remains  in  a  foreign  land. 

Sir  John  Moore,  born  at  Glasgow,  a.d.  1761,  died 
in  battle,  at  Corunna,  in  Spain,  Province,  Galida, 
A.D.  1808. 

'^Sii  John  Moore  received  his  death- wound  while 
animating  the  forty-second  to  the  charge.  A  cannon 
ball  struck  his  left  breast,  and  beat  him  down  by  its 
violence  to  the  earth.  His  countenance  remained 
imchanged,  and  a  sigh  escaped  his  lips.  Sitting  on 
the  ground  he  watched,  with  an  anxious  and  stead- 
fast eye,  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

**  Captain  Uarainge  attempted  to  remove  Sir  John 
Moore's  sword.  The  hilt  had  fallen  into  the  wound. 
As  the  soldiers  were  placing  their  dying  general  in  a 
blanket  to  remove  him  to  the  rear.  Sir  John  Moore 
exclaimed,  ^  It  ts  all  well  as  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should 
go  off  the  field  with  Jiw.' 

''  Those  around  him  expressed  a  hope  of  his  reco- 
very. *No,'  said  he,  'I  feel  that  is  impossible.' 
When  he  learnt  that  his  troops  had  repulsed  the  enemy 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  a  smile  overspread 
his  features,  which  were  relaxing  in  death.  '  You 
know,'  said  he,  to  his  old  friend  Colonel  Anderson, 
*  that  I  always  wished  to  die  this  way.  Stanhope,' 
said  he,  observing  Captain  Stanhope,  '  remember  me 
to  your  sister.'  [The  celebrated  Lady  Esther  Stan- 
hope, to  whom  he  was  engaged.]  Once  only  his  voice 
faltered  as  he  spoke  of  his  mother.  In  his  last 
effort  to  speak  he  used  these  memorable  words :  **1 
hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied ;  I  hope 
my  country  will  do  me  justice."— (-4/Mon,  slightly 
abridged,) 

The  soldiers  buried  him  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna. 
They  hastily  entered  their  transports  and  sailed  from 
Corunna.  The  repulsed  enemy  then  entered  the  town 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Soult. 

Marshal  Soult  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  so  nobly  repulsed  him, 
and  who  had  died  so  gloriously.  Alison  states  that 
Marshal  Ney  erected  &e  monument.  The  inscription 
on  the  monument  is : — 

JOHN  MOORE, 

IjBADKB  op  the  EirousH  Abvibs, 

Slaik  IV  Battli, 

AD.  1800. 


Such  was  and  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Moore 
which  Soult  ordered  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  gallant  enemy. 

In  a  company  of  the  g^ted  men  at  the  beginning 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  a  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  parties  present :  Who  was  the  author 
of  a  poem  on  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore  ?  Lord 
Byron  opposed  the  general  opinion,  which  gave  the 
merit  of  the  poem  to  Mr.  Campbell,  author  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope.  Lord  Bjrron  declared  that  Camp- 
bell was  not  the  author,  for  the  best  of  aU  possible 
reasons--"  If  Campbell  had  composed  that  poem, 
Campbell  would  now  have  acknowledged  it."  The 
author  was  Charles  Wolfe,  student  and  graduate  of 
the  Dublin  University,  and  afterwards  a  curate  in 
the  Irish  Church.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  his 
master.  He  perished,  I  firmly  believe,  from  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe.  The  following  is  the 
poem: — 

The  Bobial  of  Sir  John  Moohb. 


I. 


Not  a  dnitn  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  dischai^ed  his  farewell  shot 
0*er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 


II. 


We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam  *s  misty  light, 
And  the  lanterns  dimly  bnxning. 


m. 


No  useless  coiBn  confined  his  breast, 
Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  be  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 


IV. 


Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  y^ieh  was  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  uiought  of  the  morrow. 


V. 


We  thought  as  we  hollowed  h«s  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  bis  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  bQlow. 


VI. 


Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  bis  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 

But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on. 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 


VII. 


But  half  of  oar  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  dock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring  ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
Which  the  foe  Iras  sullenly  firing. 

vm. 
Slowly  and  sadly  we  lidd  him  down 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fiesh  and  goty  ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  hi«  glory. 

Stanza  III. — ^The  word  **  confined"  was  originally 
written  "  enclosed." 

Stanza  IV. — The  words,  **  on  the  face  which  was 
dead,"  was  originally  written  ''on  the  face  of  the 
dead." 

A.D.  1809.--Sir  Arthur  Welledey  again  landed 
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with  an  armj  in  Portugal,  and  having  marched  into 
Spain,  defeated  the  French  at  Talavera.  He  retired 
into  Portueal.  The  French  array  became  too  strong 
for  him.  Napoleon  had  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  in  Lower  Austria,  N.E.  of  Vienna, 
July  6,  1809.  He  was  able,  therefore,  to  send  an  in- 
crease of  forces  into  Spain. 

Sir  Arthur,  now  Lord  Wellington,  formed  three 
lines  of  defence  across  the  Peninsula  at  Torres  Yedras, 
twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Lisbon,  the  capital 
of  Portugal.  He  retreated  before  Massena,  and 
reached  his  lines  of  defence  in  safety.  Massena  sat 
down  before  these  lines,  and  foolishly  spent  his  winter 
in  a  yain  attempt  to  induce  Wellington  to  g^ve  to  him 
battle.  Upon  the  return  of  spnng  Massena  was 
forced  to  retrace  his  steps  with  an  army  seriously 
injured  by  its  winter  quarters.  Wellington,  witi 
uninjured  troops,  for  the  sea  was  at  the  rear  of  his 
fortifications,  and  ships  had  brought  provisions  to 
him,  pursued  Massena.  The  misfortimes  of  the 
French  army  were  great.  Wellington  again  entered 
Spain.  General  Beresford,  in  a  battle  of  a  bloody 
character,  and  of  four  hours'  continuance,  defeated 
Marshal  Soult  at  Albuera.  Soult  lost  eight  thousand 
men.  Beresford  lost  seven  thousand  men.  May  16, 
▲.D.  1811. 

(1)  Cuidad  Bodrigo;  (2)  Badajoz;  (3)  Salamanca, 
were  scenes  of  Wellington's  successful  struggles  to 
advance.  He  entered  Madrid  in  triumph.  Tie  re- 
tired from  the  possession  of  the  capital,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

]Napoleon,  when  in  exile,  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  the  Spanish  ulcer  and  his  Austrian  alliance  had 
proved  his  ruin.  This  road  to  ruin  he  had  now  com- 
menced to  tread. 

A.D.  1810. — He  married,  as  his  second,  wife  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  of  his  wife,  Maria  Teresa  of  Naples.  This  second 
wife  presented  to  Napoleon  a  son,  who  was  hailed 
as  king  of  Bome.  When  Napoleon  fell,  a.d.  1814, 
this  second  wife  deserted  him  for  the  company  of 
her  chamberlain.  Count  Veippery.  She  became 
Duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  She  died,  a.d. 
1847.  Buonaparte's  first  wife  was  Josephine 
Beauhamois.  She  was  a  widow  when  he  married 
her.  She  had  no  child  for  Buonaparte.  She  was 
divorced  in  consequence.  She  foretold  to  him  his 
downfall.  She  died  when  she  saw  the  fulfilment  of 
her  prophecy. 

A.D.  1812. — ^Buonaparte  resolved  on  an  invasion 
of  Bussia.  He  entered  Moscow.  The  Bussians  had 
set  the  city  on  fire.  Napoleon  had  miserable  winter 
quarters.  He  must  retreat.  His  retreat  was  the 
most  disastrous  of  retreats  recorded  in  history.  He 
sought  and  obtained  succour  from  France.  The 
Bussians  pursued.  The  kingdoms  upon  which 
Napoleon  nad  trampled  rose  to  unite  with  the 
Bussians  against  their  common  enemy. 

A.D.   1813. — Lord  Wellington  gained  a  decisive 

victory  at  Vittoria  in  Spain.     On  the  one  side  the 

allies  were  crossing  the  Bhine  and  were  entering 

France.      On  the  other  side  Lord  Wellington  was 
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crossing  the  French  frontier.  His  last  victoij  mi 
at  Toulouse,  April  10,  a.d.  1814,  the  day  on  whi^^ 
Napoleon  was  sig^ning  his  abdication  at  Fontainbl^E. 
Elba,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ^ras 
assigned  to  Napoleon  as  his  place  of  residence,  h 
was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  the  title  of  EmpercEr. 
The  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne  of  Franee. 
Louis  Xym.,  who  had  chiefly  resided  in  Knglsn^ 
during  the  wars,  became  possessor  of  the  throne  d 
his  ancestors. 

A.D.  1810. — King  George  HI.  was  again  afflicted 
by  the  return  of  ms  old  malady.  It  contiiiued  te 
afflict  him  till  death  released  him  from  his  sufi^erings^ 
if  a  state  of  unconsciousness  may  be  considered  a  sta:« 
of  suffering.  It  cannot  be  so  in  a  literal  sense 
This  may  soothe  the  feelings  of  those  whose  ^ends 
may  be  similarly  afflicted.  They  may  enquire.  Is 
this  an  affliction?  Is  this  a  suffering?  His  eldest 
son  was  made  Prince  Begent  and  retained  his  f  ather  s 
ministry. 

A.D.  1812. — Lord  Liverpool  became  prime  minister, 
or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Perceval.  Mr.  BeUingham  had  felt  that  he  had 
been  treated  with  indifference  by  the  ministers.  He 
shot  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were 
Lord  Liverpool's  colleagues.  Lord  Castlereagh  be- 
came marquis  of  Londonderry  when  his  father  died. 

Napoleon  /.,  however  he  might  feel  himself  com- 
fortably situated  in  Elba,  determined  to  regain  his 
former  position.  He  did  return.  He  landed  at 
Frejus.  He  was  received  with  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.  He  marched  to  Paris  in  the  midst  of 
crowds  of  persons  who  formed  a  triumphant  expres- 
sion of  the  magic  influence  which  the  name  of 
Napoleon  exercised  upon  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
Frenchmen. 

A.D.  1815,  June  18,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  waa 
fought.  Napoleon  fled,  declaring  the  issue  of  the 
conibat  to  be  **  a  total  route." 

Louis  XVin.  had  fled  to  Ghent,  the  capital  of 
East  Flanders,  Belgium,  30  miles  N.W.  Brussels,  on 
a  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  and  Scheldt. 

**  The  hundred  days  "  were  terminated  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  Belgium.  Napoleon  was  sent  to  end 
his  days  in  St.  Helena,  an  island  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  south  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Africa 
and  America,  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  two  thousand  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  The  British  Government  attended  to  his 
personal  comfort.  The  allies  took  possession  of 
Paris  a  second  time.  A  general  peace  was  concluded. 
The  termination  of  this  war  is  considered  to  reflect  a 
glory  upon  Britain. 

During  the  interval  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  a.d.  1816,  to  the  death  of  George  UI., 
A.D.  1820,  one  expedition  was  sent,  under  Lord 
Exmouth,  to  Algiers  to  compel  the  Dey  of  that  place 
to  release  some  Christian  slaves  in  his  possession. 
The  bombardment  of  the  town  was  fierce.  The  town 
surrendered.  The  captives  were  delivered  up.  The 
English  fleet  sailed  away. 
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Some  disturbances  at  home  arose  from  the  total 
change  from  war  to  peace.  The  **  Habeas  Corpus" 
Act  was  suspended.  Tranquillity  at  home  was  the 
result. 

The  Prince  Regent  had  married  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Bmnswick.  She 
was  bom,  A.D.,  1768.  She  was  married,  a.d.  1795. 
She  left  England,  a.d.  1814.  She  returned,  a.d. 
1820.  She  died,  a.d.  1821.  The  issue  of  this 
unf ortimate  marriage  was  a  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  She  was  married,  May  2,  1816,  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  She  was  at  that 
time  the  only  descendant  of  George  m.  to  whom 
the  nation  could  look  with  hope  for  the  future.  Gt)d 
ordered  it  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  a  nation  which 
loved  her.  She  died,  Nov.  6,  1817,  after  having  been 
delivered  of  a  dead  child.  In  the  night  she  asked 
for  something  to  moisten  her  lips.  Her  nurse  was 
Mrs.  GrifBith.  She  gave  to  the  princess  some  nice 
warm  gruel.  This  was  the  last  drop  she  tasted.  The 
girls  in  the  streets  established  a  proverb,  which  was 
heard  every  day  for  many  years  afterwards,  **  Hahf 
QriffitKi  gruel  to  you,'*'*  The  girls  suspected  foul  play. 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  princess  in 
her  confinement,  shot  himself  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  princess. 

A  young  medical  student,  at  that  time  studying 
midwifery  in  the  lying-in  hospital.  Dublin,  informed 
me  that  a  case  similar  to  that  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
occurred  in  the  lying-in  hospital  in  which  he  was  a 
resident  student,  and  that  the  proper  treatment  of  his 
patient  resulted  in  her  recoveiy.  He  believed  that 
want  of  such  skill  as  saved  the  life  of  his  patient 
had  caused  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

The  brothers  of  George  FV.,  then  Prince  Regent, 
went  to  the  continent  to  look  for  wives,  to  try  who 
mi^t  become  the  father  of  the  future  King  or  Queen 
of  England. 

A.D.  1818,  November  17,  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of 
George  lU.,  died  at  Kew  palace,  in  the  coimhr  of 
Surrey,  situated  on  the  Thames,  seven  miles  n*om 
London.  Kew  was  celebrated  for  its  palace  and  for 
its  botanic  gardens. 

Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son  of  George 
ni.,  died  January  23,  1820.  His  death  was  caused 
by  a  neglected  cold. 

He  had  married  Victoria,  a  princess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  He  had  issue  by  his  wife.  Their  daughter 
is  the  present  Queen  of  England,  July,  1878.  The 
Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  was  one  year  old  when 
her  father  died.  Six  days  after  the  death  of  his 
fourth  son  the  aged  monarch  descended  to  the  grave. 
George  III.  was  a  virtuous  and  an  honest  man.  The 
changes  in  the  fortimes  of  England,  the  extent  of 
her  dominions,  the  inventions  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  during  the  sixty  years'  reign  of  George  III., 
must  form  the  subject  of  an  extensive  history.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
which  has  been  carried  out  so  extensively  since  his 
death,  had  its  origin  in  this  reign.  The  extension  of 
the  British  dominions  becomes  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel. 


[ 


The  literaiy  characters  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
have  been  thus  classified : — 

fa. J  Poets.— (1)  Chatterton,  (2)  Home,  (3)  Burns, 
4)  Scott,  (5)  Coleridge,  (6)  Wordsworth,  (7)  Rogers, 
8)  Southey,  (9)  Byron,  (10)  Moore. 

fh.J  Historians. — (1)  Gibbon,  (2)  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh. 

fej  The  fine  arts. — (1)  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  (2) 
Banks,  (3)  Gtiinsborough. 

fd.J  Law.— (1)  Sir  WiUiam  Blackstone,  (2)  Lord 
Thurlow,  (3)  Lord  Stowell,  (4^  Lord  Eldon. 

fe.J  Science  practically  applied. — (1)  Brindley,  (2) 
Watt,  (3)  Arkwright,  (4)  Smeaton. 

ff.)  Astronomy. — (1)  Herschel. 

fg.J  Philolocy.— (1)  Kennicott,  (2)  Hurd,  (8) 
Porson,  (4)  Dobree. 

fh,J  Bishops — 

1.  WarburtQn,  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

2.  Lowth,  bishop  of  Oxford. 

3.  Barrington,  bishop  of  Durham. 

4.  Porteus,  bishop  of  London. 

5.  Watson,  bishop  of  Landaff. 

6.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

7.  Home,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

8.  Burgess,  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

9.  Van  Mildert,  bishop  of  Durham. 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  wrote  Th$  Divine 

Legation  of  Moses, 

Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcestery  wrote  Origlnes  Sacra. 
He  was  bom,  a.d.  1635,  atCranbome,  in  Dorsetshire. 
He  entered  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  He  was 
ordained,  a.d.  1657.  He  was  immediately  presented 
to  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Nottinghamshire.  During 
his  residence  in  this  place  he  published  his  Origines 
Sacra.  He  was  appointed  preacher  of  the  Rolls' 
Chapel,  then  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holbom, 
lecturer  at  the  Temple,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  Charles  II. 

A.D.  1685.— He  published  The  Antiquities  of  the 
British  Church. 

A.D.  1688. — Soon  after  the  revolution  he  was  pro 
moted  to  the  see  of  Worcester. 

A.D.  1699. — He  died,  aged  64  years. 

fa. J  The  Divine  legation  of  Moses f  written  by  War- 
burton,  bishop  of  Gloucester ; 

fh.J  Origines  Sacra,  written  by  Stillingfleet,  bishop 
of  Worcester ; 

fe.J  The  Atonementf  written  by  Magee,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  are  three  works  of  literature  essentially 
necessaiy  to  the  early  religious  education  of  every 
man  who  intends  to  expound  the  sacred  Word 
of  God  to  the  ''Church  oi  Christ  militant  here  on 
earth." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  bom  near  Inverness,  a.d. 
1765.  He  inherited  a  small  estate  from  his  father. 
He  sold  it.  The  sale  brought  to  him  several  thousand 
pounds.  Professional  labour  was  the  source  of  his 
support  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He  studied 
"arts"  at  Aberdeen,  and  he  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  a.d.  1788.  He  went  to  London  and 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  for  the 
press,  A.D.  1791.     He  published  his  VinHcia  OalUea^ 
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a  vifforaua,  hut  over-^angtUne,  reply  to  the  attacks  of 
Burke  on  Th$  French  Revolutiim.  Mackintosh  then 
turned  his  attention  to  legal  studies.  He  delivered 
lectures  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  His 
lectures  were  received  with  great  approbation. 

A.D.  1803. — Mackintosh  distinguished  himself  by 
his  defence  of  Peltier,  a  French  emigrant,  charged 
with  a  libel  on  Napoleon. 

A.D.  1804. — ^He  was  knighted.  He  went  to  India 
as  recorder  of  Bombay.  He  served  in  India  for 
seven  years.  He  was  entitled  to  a  x>en8ion.  He 
received  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum  as  his 
pension.     He  returned  to  England. 

A.D.  1813 . — He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  on  the  Whi^  side.  He  made  some  impressive 
speeches,  especially  on  reform  in  the  criminal  law. 
He  was  too  philosophical  and  too  indolent  to  be  a 
great  parliamentary  orator  or  debater.  His  power 
of  conversation  was  highly  celebrated.  Candour  and 
amiability,  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  think- 
ing, and  great  diversity  of  knowledge,  formed  the 
leading  features  of  his  character.  His  writings  did 
not  reach  the  expectations  entertained  of  him. 

1.  **  J)issertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philo- 
sophy "  contributed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopadia  Pritannica,  and  edited  separately  by 
Whewell  (pronounced,  you  aU),  is  considered  the  best 
of  his  productions. 

2.  Ke  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

3.  He  wrote  a  History  of  England  for  Dr.  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cydopadia. 

4.  He  delayed,  and  therefore  never  produced,  what 
was  to  have  been  his  masterpiece,  his  History  of 
the  JUvolution  of  1688.  He  died,  a.d.  1832,  aged  67 
years. 

The  speech  of  James,  now  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
in  defence  of  John  Peltier,  esquire,  for  libel  against 
Buonaparte,  then  first  consul  of  the  French  Bepublic, 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Middlesex,  on  the 
21st  day  of  February,  a.d.  1803,  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Ellenborough  and  a  special  jury. 

M.  Peltier  was  charged  with  printing  and  publish- 
ing an  ode  in  the  French  language,  containing  a  libel 
on  the  first  consul  of  France. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  this  speech,  must  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  steering  his  course  between  his  own 
production,  Vindicia  Gallicagf  and  Mr.  Burke's  letters 
on  the  French  revolution.  ''Magna  est  Veritas  et 
prevalebit. ' '  — Apocrypha. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  commenced  his  speech : — 

'*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  time  is  now  come  for 
me  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  who  is  the  defendent  on  this  record." 

Mr.  Mackintosh  then  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  him  by  the  attorney-general,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  ''I  am  incapable  of  lending 
myself  to  the  passions  of  any  client,  and  I  will  not 
make  the  prooeedinffs  of  this  court  subservient  to  any 
political  purpose.  1  must  feel  warmly  and  strongly 
in  matters  which  deeply  interest  the  quiet,  the  safety, 
and  the  liberties  of  all  mankind.  And  where  I 
ottukot  i\peak  out|  but  at  thd  risk  of  offending  eitiier 
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sincerity  or  prudence,  I  shall  labour  to  oont&in  mj&el: 
and  be  silent. 

"I  cannot  but  feel,  gentlemen,  how  m.u.cli  I  statd 
in  need  of  your  favourable  attention  and  indulgence. 
The  charge  which  I  have  to  defend  is  sirrrouiidffd 
with  [by]  the  most  invidious  topics  of  discnission,  bui 
they  are  not  of  my  seeking.     The  case  and  tire  topi*^ 
which  are  inseparable  from  it  are  broug-lit  Here  by 
the  prosecutor.     Perhaps  I  need  scarce  say  tliat  inj 
defence  shall  be  fearless,  in  a  place  where  fear  ueTPj 
entered  any  heart  but  that  of  a  criminal.'*      *  *  Gentle- 
men, the  real  prosecutor  is  the  master  of  tKe  g^Atest 
empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw.     The  defendent 
is  a  defenceless  prescribed  exile.     He  is  &    French 
royalist,  who  fled  from  his  country  in  the  autumn  of 
A.D.  1792,  at  the  period  of  that  memorable  and  awful 
emigration  when  all  the  propitiators  and  meLgistrate: 
of   the  greatest  civilized  country  of  Europe    were 
driven  from  their  homes,  by  the  daggers  of  aasa-ssmr 
when  our  shores  were  covered  as  with    fbyPJ  the 
wreck  of  a  great  tempest,  with  old  men  azid  women 
and  children,  and  ministers  of  religion  wlio  fled  from 
the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen,  as  before  an  armj 
of  invading  barbarians.     The  greater  part  of  these 
unfortunate  exiles,  of  those,  I  mecui,  who  liave  be^ 
spared  by  the  sword,  who  have  survived  tKe  effect  of 
pestilential  climates  or  broken  hearts,   have   been 
since  permitted  to  revisit  their  country.        Though 
despoiled  of  their  all,  they  have  eagerly  embraced 
the  sad  privilege  of  being  suffered  to  die  in  their 
native  land.     This  miserable  indulgence  was  to  be 
purchased  by  compliances,  by  declarations  to  the  nev 
government)  whi(A  M.  Peltier,  with  some  of  these 
suffering  royalists,   deem  incompatible    with  thai 
conscience,  with  their  dearest  attachments,  and  witii 
their  most  sacred  duties. 

"  Tou  will  not  think  unfavourably  of  a  man  vto 
stands  before  you  as  the  voluntary  victim  of  Hs 
loyalty  and  honour. 

"  If  a  revolution  ^  which  God  avert  J  were  to  drire 
us  into  exile,  and  to  cast  us  on  a  foreign  shore,  we 
should  e:q)ect  at  least  to  be  pardoned  by  generous 
men  for  stubborn  loyalty  and  unseasonable  fidelity  to 
the  laws  and  government  of  our  fathers. 

"  M.  Peltier  had  been  forced  to  make  his  love  for 
literature  the  means  of  his  support.  Whether  it* 
minister  had  resisted  applications  to  expel  M.  Peltier 
from  England  may  be  left  undecided.  Be  this  as  it 
™fty»  gentlemen,  he  now  comes  before  you  satisfiflM 
that  an  English  jury  is  the  most  refreshing  prospect 
which  the  eye  of  accused  innocence  ever  met  in  humai^ 
tribunals. 

"  We  still  continue  to  meet  together  after  tie 
manner  of  our  fathers  to  administer  justice  in  (his 
her  ancient  sanctuary. 

**  I  am  convinced  by  circumstances,  which  I  shaU 
not  abstain  from  discussing,  that  I  am  to  consider 
this  as  the  least  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  the  onlyfi^ 
press  now  remaining  in  Europe." 

ri  have  endeavoured  to  ccmdense  tihiii  very  eloqttflfi| 
adoress  to  the  jury.     I  omit  some  twenty  pa^es,  bo<^ 
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condense  some  historical  statements  applicable  to  -the 
subject]. 

The  small  states  in  Europe  formed  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  ancient  system  of  Europe. 

Great  states  are  compelled  to  support  themselves 
by  military  spirit  and  martial  habits. 

Small  statesdevoted  themselves  to  peace  and  to  lite- 
rature. They  were  places  of  refuge  tot  free  and  fear- 
less discussion.  The  weakness  of  these  small  states 
was  protected  by  the  habitual  reverence  for  justice 
which,  during  a  long  series  of  ag^,  had  grown  upon 
Christendom. 

These  feeble  states  have  been  swallowed  up  by  that 
fearful  convulsion  which  haa  shaken  the  utmost 
comers  of  the  earth. 

They  are  destroyed  and  gone  for  ever.  The  press 
of  England  is  still  free.  It  stands  alone.  It  stands 
amidst  ruins. 

'*  1  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  that  I  should 
minutely  examine  this  poem  (called  a  libel  in  the  in- 
dictment) to  confirm  my  construction.  There  are  one 
or  two  passages  upon  which  I  shall  make  a  few  obser- 
vations. The  first  is  the  contrast  between  the  state 
of  England  and  that  of  France,  of  which  an  ingeni- 
ous friend  haa  furnished  me  wiUi  a  translation,  which 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you: — 

I. 
**  Her  gloriooB  fabric  England  rean 
On  law*8  fix*d  ^Mse  auoiie ; 
Law*B  guardian  powV,  while  each  revwet, 
Sagland !  thy  peopLe^s  freedom  f ean 
No  danger  from  the  throne. 

n. 

"  For  there,  before  aU-mightr  law, 
High  birth,  hiffh  place,  with  piona  awe. 

In  rev^Noid  homage  bend  ; 
There  man*8  free  epirit,  nnoonstrain*d, 
Ezolts  in  man's  best  rights  maintained  ; 
Bights,  which  bj  anoient  valoor  gained, 

I'rom  age  to  age  descend. 

in. 
'*  Britons,  by  no  base  fear  dismayed, 
May  power's  worst  acts  arraign  ; 
Does  tyrant  force  their  rights  invade  f 
They  odl  on  law's  impartial  aid. 
Nor  call  that  aid  In  vain. 

IV. 

^  Henoe,  of  her  saored  charter  prood. 
With  ev'ry  earthly  good  endowed, 

O'er  subject  seas  onforl'd, 
Britannia  waves  her  standard  wide. 
Hence  see  her  freighted  navies  ride 
Up  wealthy  Thames^  majestic  tide, 

The  wonder  of  the  world." 

I  omit  ten  pages,  and  give  some  portions  of  the 
remainder  of  tnis  speech: — 

**  The  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  may  be  considered 
as  the  opening  of  the  modem  history  of  England. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  aiming  at  universal  dominion. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Due  de  Sully  he  must  have  been 
successful,  if,  by  a  most  singular  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  been 
resisted  by  two  such  strongheads  as  those  of  Henry 
lY.  of  FranoOi  and  queen  ELizabeth  of  England. 


'^  That  wise  and  maffnanimous  princess  placed 
herself  in  the  front  of  tne  battle  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe."  **  She,  at  length,  broke  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  reduced  his  power  within  such  limits 
as  to  render  it  compatible  with  the  safety  of  England 
and  of  aU  Europe." 

**  She  touchea  the  honour  of  the  people  of  England. 
She  spoke  of  their  national  honour,  of  their  dignity 
as  Englishmen,  of  the  foul  scorn  that  Parma  (a  duchy 
in  Italy)  or  Spain  should  dare  to  dtvade  the  borders 
of  her  realms." 

[A.D.  1586. — Pope  Siztus  Quintus  offered  his  sup- 
port to  Philip.  A.D.  1598,  Sept.  13,  Philip  died  at 
Madrid.] 

''It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  year  of  the  Ar- 
mada, A.D.  1588,  queen  Elizabeth  caused  to  be  printed 
the  first  gazettes  which  ever  appeared  in  England. 

''  I  am  disposed  to  regard  ner  having  recourse  to 
this  method  of  raising  the  spirit  of  her  subjects  as 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  experiments,  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  political  genius,  one  of  the 
most  striking  anticipations  of  future  experience  which 
we  find  in  historv." 

**  Even  then  [Cromwell's  time],  when  this  unhappy 
countxy,  triumphant,  indeed,  abroad,  but  enalavea  at 
home,  had  no  prospect  but  that  of  a  long  succession 
of  tyrants  wadmg  tnrough  slaughter  to  the  throne — 
even  then,  I  say,  when  all  seemed  lost,  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  English  Hberiy  survived  in  the 
hearts  of  English  jurors."  **  That  spirit  is,  I  trust 
in  Ood,  not  extinct.  And  if  any  modem  tyrant  were, 
in  the  drunkenness  of  his  insolence,  to  hope  to  over- 
awe an  English  jury,  I  trust  and  I  believe  that  they 
would  tell  to  him,  '  Our  ancestors  braved  the  bayonets 
of  Cromwell.  We  bid  defiance  to  yours.' "  "  Con- 
tempsi  OatalinsB  gladios,  non  pertimescam  tuos." — 
Cie&ro  v.  M.  Anionium, 

"  Qentlemen,  I  now  leave  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man  in  your  hands.  On  his  behalf  I  ask  oiijy  justice 
from  you." 

I  feel  it  necessaiy  to  give,  in  his  own  reported 
words,  the  following  part  of  Mr.  Mackintosh's  speech 
in  behalf  of  M.  Peltier.  The  notion  which  Mr. 
Mackintosh  entertained  of  the  French  revolutionists 
is  in  language  clear  and  easily  understood. 

''  Some  of  them,  indeed,  the  basest  of  the  race,  the 
sophists,  the  rhetoricians,  the  poet  laureatesof  murder, 
wno  were  cruel  only  from  cowardice  and  calculating 
selfishness,  are  peiiectly  willing  to  transfer  their 
venal  pens  to  any  government  wnich  does  not  disdain 
their  infamous  support.  These  men,  republicans 
from  servility,  who  published  rhetorical  panegyrics 
upon  massacre,  and  who  reduced  plunder  to  a  system 
of  ethics,  are  as  ready  to  preach  slavery  as  anarchy. 

<<  But  the  more  daring,  I  had  almost  said  the  more 
respectable,  ruffians  cannot  so  easily  bend  their  heads 
under  the  yoke.  These  fierce  spirits  have  not  lost 
'  the  unconquerable  will,  the  study  of  revenge,  im- 
mortal  hate.'  They  leave  the  luxuries  of  servitude  to 
the  mean  and  dastardly  hypocrites,  to  tiie  Belials  and 
Mammons  of  the  infernal  faction.  They  pursue  their 
old  end  of  tyranny  unde''  thoir  old  pretext  of  liborty. 
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The  recollection  of  their  unbounded  power  renders 
every  inferior  condition  irksome  and  vapid;  and  their 
former  atrocities  form,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  sort  of 
moral  destiny  which  irresistibly  propels  them  to  the 
perpetration  of  new  crimes.  They  have  no  place 
left  for  penitence  on  earth;  they  labour  under  that 
most  awiul  proscription  of  opinion  which  ever  was 

Sronounced  against  human  beings.     They  have  cut 
own  every  hedge  by  which  they  could  retreat  into 
the  society  of  men. 

''Awakened  from  their  dreams  of  democracy,  the 
noise  subsided  which  deafened  their  ears  to  the  voice 
of  humanity ;  the  film  fallen  from  their  eyes  which 
hid  from  them  the  blackness  of  their  own  deeds; 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  their  inexpiable  guilt, 
condemned  daily  to  look  on  the  faces  of  those  whom 
their  hands  made  widows  and  orphans,  they  are 
goaded  and  scourged  by  these  real  furies,  and  hurried 
into  the  tumult  of  new  crimes,  which  will  drown  the 
cries  of  remorse;  or,  if  they  be  too  depraved  for 
remorse,  will  silence  the  curses  of  mankind." 

"  Tyrannical  power  is  their  only  refuge  from  the 
just  vengeance  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Murder  is 
their  only  means  of  usurping  power.  They  have  no 
taste,  no  occupation,  no  pursuit,  but  power  and  blood." 

"  If  their  hands  be  tied,  they  must,  at  least,  have 
the  luxury  of  murderous  projects." 

"  They  have  drunk  too  deeply  of  human  blood 
already  ever  to  relinquish  their  cannibal  appetite." 

The  following  quotations  from  Lord  Bacon  are 
thus  introduced,  and  given  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  his 
speech  for  M,  Peltier: — 

**  I  cannot  quit  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  without 
laying  before  you  the  maxims  of  her  policy  in  the 
language  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men. ' '  * '  Lord 
Bacon,  in  one  part  of  his  discourse  on  her  reign, 
speaks  thus  of  ner  support  of  Holland: — 

"  But  let  me  rest  upon  the  honourable  and  con- 
tinual aid  and  relief  she  hath  given  to  the  distressed 
and  desolate  people  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  people 
recommended  unto  her  by  ancient  confederacy  and  daily 
intercourse,  by  their  cause  so  innocent  and  their  for- 
tune so  lamentable." 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  discourse,  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  general  system  of  her  foreign 
policy,  as  the  protector  of  Europe,  in  words  too  re- 
markable to  require  any  commentary : — 

'*  Then  it  is  her  government,  and  her  government 
alone,  which  hath  been  the  sconce  and  fort  of  all 
Europe;  which  hath  let  (hindered)  this  proud  nation 
(Spain)  from  overrunning  aU." 

**  If  any  state  be  yet  free  from  his  factions  (Philip 
n.)  erect  in  the  bowels  thereof,  if  there  be  any  state 
wherein  this  faction  is  erected,  so  that  it  is  not  yet 
fired  with  civil  troubles;  if  there  be  any  state  under 
his  protection  which  enjoyeth  the  moderate  liberty 
upon  whom  he  tyrannizeth  not,  it  is  the  mercy  of  this 
renowned  queen  which  standeth  between  them  and 
their  misfortunes." 

M.  Peltier  was  found  guilty.  He  was  never  brought 
up  to  receive  judgment.    The  breaking  out  of  the 
war  previfited  it, 
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M.  Peltier  died,  a.d.  1825. 

Philip  II.,  bom  a.d.  1527,  died  a.d.  1598,  aged 
seventy-one  years.     Yalladolid.     Madrid. 

IV.  George  IV. — Bom  at  St.  James'  palace.  Buried 
at  Windsor.  Beigned  ten  years.  From  a.i>.  1820  to 
A.D.  1830. 

George  lY.,  as  Prince  Regent  during  the  last 
melancholy  illness  of  his  father,  had  been  exeitdaiiig 
the  functions  of  royalty. 

The  change  from  prince  to  kins^  was,  therefore,  only 
nominal.  He  had  not  lived  with  his  wife.  Slie  had 
returned  to  the  continent.  8he  came  to  Bngfland 
and  sou^t  to  obtain  her  rights,  and  to  be  crowned 
Queen.  The  matter  was  contested.  George  had  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a.b.  1784,  and  was  afterwank 
forced  to  marry  his  cousin,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth. 
On  the  morning  of  his  marriage  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
assured  her,  ''  My  dear  Maria,  you  shall  always  have 
my  heart."  a.d.  1795.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  never 
cohabited  with  George  after  his  marriage  with  Caro- 
line. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding,  as  the  royal 
party  stood  before  the  communion  rails,  the  old  king, 
George  III.,  seeing  the  strange  demeanour  of  his 
eldest  son  (the  bridegroom)  ^he  w<u  drunk\  came 
behind  him,  and  gently  slapping  him  on  the  snoiilder, 
spoke  out  so  as  to  be  heara  by  all  present,  **  George, 
George,  what's  the  matter?  You're  asleep,  man, 
you're  asleep.     Waken  up." 

Under  these  circumstances  this  unfortunate  mar- 
riage was  ratified  and  consunmiated.  No  happiness 
to  either  party  could  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the 
marriage.  Caroline  had  a  daughter.  George  knew 
fjor  he  made  his  dates  J  that  the  (£ild  was  his.  But  he 
never  cared  to  see  the  child's  mother  again. 

The  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  terminated  in  the  deci- 
sion that  she  had  been  guilty  of  adultery;  and,  being 
by  her  own  act  divorced,  that  she  was  not  entitled  te 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  she  claimed.  She 
died,  A.D.  1821.  Some  said  she  also  had  **  Griffith's 
gruel."  George  lY.  had  arrived  in  Dublin  as  the 
news  of  his  wife's  death  reached  the  old  city.  George 
IV.  died  A.D.  1830. 

V.  WiUiam  IK  succeeded  his  brother,  (George  IT. 
Frederick,  duke  of  York,  had  died  some  years  pre- 
viously. The  third  son  of  George  HI.  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  WiUiam  lY.,  bom  at 
Buckingham  palace,  buried  at  Windsor,  reigned 
seven  years,  from  a.d.  1830  to  a.d.  1837. 

YI.  Victoria. — ^Bom  at  Kensington  palace,  May  24, 
1819;  became  Queen  1837. 

Yictoria  was  the  only  child  of  the  duke  of  Kent. 
No  female  can  inherit  the  crown  of  Hanover.  The 
fifth  son  of  George  III.  was  Ernest.  He  became 
king  of  Hanover.  His  son  George  was  blind.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  retired  from  the  kingdom 
in  dangerous  times.  He  sent  before  him  into 
England  all  the  royal  treasures,  the  regalia  of 
Hanover,  and  all  property  of  great  value.  He  died, 
A.D.  1S7R. 
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Victoria  married  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Ootha,  Feb.  10,  a.d.  1840.  Prince  Albert,  called  also 
Prince  Consort,  was  bom  Aug.  26,  a.d.  1819;  died 
Dec.  14,  1861,  aged  42  yeara  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  the  following: — 

1.  Victoria  Adelaide  Maiy  Louisa,  Princess  Royal, 
bom  Nov.  21,  1840. 

2.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of 
Dublin,  KG.,  bora  Nov.  1,  1841. 

3.  Alice  Maud  Mary,  bom  April  25,  1843. 

4.  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  bom  Aug.  6,  1844. 

5.  Helena  Augusta  Victoria,  bom  May  25,  1846. 

6.  Louisa  Caroline  Alberta,  bom  March  18,  1848. 

7.  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  bom  May  1, 
1850. 

8.  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert,  bom  April  7, 
1853. 

9.  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore,  bom  April  14, 
1857. 

The  various  changes  in  the  world,  politically  and 
ecclesiastically,  since  the  death  of  George  III.,  must 
form  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  future 
historian.  The  influence  of  these  changes  upon  the 
condition  of  society  can  be  known  only  partially  at 
the  present  time,  a.d.  1878. 

1.  A.D.  1827. — ^The  English  fleet  co-operated  with 
the  fleet  of  France  and  of  Russia  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino  against  the  Turkish  and  Eg3rptian  fleets, 
which  they  almost  annihilated,  in  their  defence  of  the 
Greeks.  Navarino  was  the  ancient  Pylos.  The  Pylian 
Nestor. 

2.  A.D.  1829. — Roman  Catholic  emancipation  was 
accomplished  in  England. 

3.  A.D.  1832. — ^Parliamentary  reform  was  accom- 
plished in  England. 

4.  A.D.  1845. — ^England  had  war  with  the  Sikhs  in 
India. 

5.  A.D.  1848. — ^Almost  every  throne  in  Europe  was 
shaken  by  civil  commotions  and  revolutions. 

6.  A.D.  1853. — Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  English 
colonies. 

7.  A.D.  1855. — England  and  France  united  in  oppos- 
ing Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  siege  of 
Sebast5pol,  a.d.  1854.     Peace,  a.d.  1855. 

8.  A.D.  1857. — ^The  great  Indian  mutiny.  Peace, 
A.D.  1859. 

9.  A.D.  1864. — Civil  war  in  America.  Slavery 
abolished.  Peace  concluded.  The  American  national 
debt  commenced,  a.d.  1866-7. 

10.  A.D.  1871. — ^The  Franco-Prussian  war.  The 
Prussian  victories.  The  resignation  or  abdication  of 
Napoleon  IH.  The  republic  of  France  acknow- 
ledged. 

11.  A.D.  1872. — England  has  founded  fifty-two 
bishoprics  in  her  colonies.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions in  England,  or  in  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
have  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world. 

I.  The  Norman  kings : — 


Itoignod  A.D. 

1.  William,  the  Conqueror    1066—1087 

2.  WilHMB,  Rufut 1087—1106 

S.  Heniyl 1100-1136 

4.  Stopben    1135-1164 


n.  The  Saxon  line  restored — PUmtagtnet: — 

IMgned  A.D. 

1.  Heniyll 1154—1189 

2.  BichardI 1189  -1199 

3.  John    1199—1216 

4.  Henry  III 1216—1272 

6.  Edward! 1272—1307 

6.  Edward  II 1307—1327 

7.  Edward  III 1327—1377 

8.  Richard  II 1377—1899 

m.  The  house  of  Lancaster: — 

1.  Henry  IV.  (Bolingbroke) 1899—1413 

2.  Henry  V 1413—1422 

8.  Henry  VI 1422-1461 

rV.  The  house  of  York  :— 

1.  Edward  IV 1461—1488 

2.  Edward  V April  9  to  June  26,  1488 

3.  Richard  IIL  (last  of  the  Plantagenete)  1483—1485 

V.  The  house  of  Tudor; — 

I.Henry  VII 1485—1509 

2.  Henry  VIH 1509—1547 

8.  Edward  VI 1547-1553 

4.  Mary  1658—1558 

6.  Elizabeth    1658—1608 

VI.  The  house  of  Stuart: — 

1.  James  1 1603—1625 

2.  Charles  1 1626—1649 

[OUverCromwelL  The  Great  RebeUion  1642—1649 

AD.  1649-1660.] 

8.  Charles  II 1649—1685 

4.  James  II 1685—1689 

5.  WiUiam  III.  and  Maiy 1689—1694 

WilUamalone    1694—1702 

6.  Anne  1702—1714 

Vn.  The  house  of  Hanover: — 

1.  George  I.  (Lewis)  1714—1727 

2.  George  II 1727—1760 

8.  George  III 1760—1820 

4.  George  IV. 1820-1830 

5.  WiUiaralV 1830—1837 

6.  Victoria 1837. 

The  British  Constitution — Creaty, 

Mr.  Creasy,  M.A.,  barrister-at-law,  published  a 
fourth  edition  of  his  Ri9e  and  Progrm  of  the  EnglUh 
Constitutionf  a.d.  1858.  He  intended  the  book  to  be 
a  class  book  in  schools.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
those  interested  in  education. 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts  preferred  the  catechetical  mode  of 
instruction  [that  is,  of  imparting  knowledge]  to  any 
other  mode. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  form  certain  portions,  per- 
haps the  chief  portions,  of  Mr.  Creasy's  book  into 
something  of  a  catechetical  form,  that  some  know- 
ledge of  the  book  may  be  imparted,  and  a  desire 
excited  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  same 
subject. 

I.  What  is  the  English  Constitution?  2.  Whence 
derived?     3.  What  are  its  principles ? 

1.  The  English  Constitution  consists  of  certain 
great  leading  principles  which  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  nationality  down  to  the  present 
time,  expanding  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  pro- 
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grew  of  society  and  of  civilization,  and  advancing 
and  vaiying  in  development,  but  still  essentially  the 
same  in  substance  and  spirit. 

2.  These  principles  are  imperishably  recorded  in 
the  great  charter,  and  in  the  statutes  and  charters 
connected  with,  and  confirmatory  of, ' ' MAgni^.  Charta," 
Hunnjmede,  a.d.  1215. 

3.  The  primsBval  enduring  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution are  as  in  the  following  order: — 

^aj  The  government  of  the  country  by  a  heredi- 
tary sovereign,  vested  with  limited  powers,  and  bound 
to  summon  and  to  consult  a  Parliament  of  the  whole 
nation  or  realm,  comprising  hereditary  peers  and 
elective  representatives  of  the  Cbnunons. 

^hj  No  taxes  can  be  imposed,  no  law  can  be  made, 
repealed,  or  altered,  without  the  sanction  of  Pazlia- 
ment. 

f'c.J  No  man  can  be  fined  or  imprisoned;  no  man's 
property  or  liberties  can  be  impaired;  and  no  man 
can  be  in  any  respect  punished,  except  after  a  lawful 
trial. 

^dj  Trial  by  jury.    Twelve  men  form  a  jury. 

^e.)  Justice  shall  not  be  sold  or  delayed. 

These  great  constitutional  principles  can  all  be 
proved  eimer  by  express  terms,  or  by  fair  implication 
from  Magna  Charta  (carta),  and  its  above  mentioned 
**  Conjirmatio  Cartarum.^^ 

n.  1.  What  is  the  Bible  of  the  English  Ck)n8titu- 
tion  ?  2.  Who  gave  to  it  this  name  ?  3.  And  what 
advice  does  he  give  respecting  it  ? 

1.  fa. J  Magna  Charta,  fh.J  Ths  Petition  ofJRiphts, 
fc)  The  Bill  of  EighU,  fdj  The  earl  of  Chatham, 
called  the  elder  Pitt,  fej  Appeal  should  be  made 
to  it  on  every  grave  political  question. — Creasy ,  p.  1-4. 

m.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  **  Magna 
Charta,"  the  Petition  of  Eights,  and  theBill  of  Bights, 
came  into  existence. — Creasy,  x.  26. 

Aristotle  classifies  the  constitutional  functions  of  a 
member  of  a  state  under  these  three  heads: — 1,  The 
deliberative ;  2,  The  administrative ;  3,  The  judicial. 
— Creasy,  p.  7. 

Our  constitution,  a.d.  1215,  the  thirteenth  century, 
coeval  with  our  nationality.  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord 
Macauley,  writes  thus  in  p.  17,  and  first  volume  of 
his  Sutory  of  England,  concerning  Magna  Charta: — 
''  Mere  commences  ths  history  of  the  English  nation,** 

fa,)  "On  Trinity  Monday,  a.d.  1215,  king  John 
came  to  Bxmnymede,  with  his  scanty  train  of  fol- 
lowers, to  meet  the  barons  and  their  host  in  their 
camps,  A.D.  1215." 

''it  is  needless  (such  is  the  statement  of  an  old 
writer)  to  enumerate  the  barons  who  composed  the 
army  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  they  were  the 
whole  nobility  of  England." 

When  the  charter  itself  was  prepared,  the  royal 
seal  was  solemnly  affixed  to  it  before  the  Congress  at 
Bunnymede.  It  bears  the  date  of  the  first  day  of 
that  Congpress,  June  15,  a.d.  1215,  being  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  (149)  years  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  seven  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  re- 
puted era  of  the  landing  of  the  first  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  in  this  island. — Ch,  x.  14. 
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fh,)  "  The  Petition  of  Bights"  was  forced  fnnL 
Charles  I.  by  Ms  parliament,  aj).  1629. — Ch.  xiv. 

fc)  "The  Bill  of  Bights"  was  the  result  of  tk 
revolution,  a.d.  1688. — Vh,  xvi. 

lY.  Explain  the  terms,  "  Fusion  of  Haces,"  asc 
explain  the  several  races  of  England,  giiving'  dates. 

fa.)  "The  Fusion  of  Baces"  is  tiie  settlement  of 
foreign  nations  in  England,  and  their  interznarriBga 
with  the  natives. — P.  xu.  c.  2-6. 

1.  The  Bomans  invaded  England  under  JuHns 
Caesar,  b.c.  55.  They  retired  from  EngXand,  perhaps 
A.D.  410. 

2.  The  Saxons  invaded  England  by  iiiTitation  to 
expel  the  Picts  and  Scots,  a.d.  450. 

3.  The  Danes  invaded  England,  a.d.  827. 

4.  The  Normans  invaded  Sngland,  a.z>.  1066. 

5.  The  Picts  and  Scots  were  repulsed,  and  diivra 
into  their  own  territories.  Some  remnant  most  hare 
obtained  settlements  amongst  some  remnant  oi  t2i« 
old  British.  These  five  races,  formed  in  season  one 
race.  The  ancient  British,  and  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
were  Celtic.  To  these  were  added  four  races— 1, 
Boman;  2,  Saxon;  3,  Danish;  4,  Norman.  Th^e 
formed  ''l^e  imited  nation,"  or  "the  Fusion  of 
Baces." 

V.  Give  an  account  of  the  "  feudal  system."  Ex- 
plain the  terms  "feudal"  and  "allodial,"  "subin- 
feudation," "  feud,  or  feif."— P.  73,  c.  viL 

fa.)  The  feudal  system  was  gradually  matur»f 
during  the  six  or  seven  centuries  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  irruption  of  the  Gtermanic  nations  into 
the  western  Boman  empire;  so  that  in  a.d.  1215, 
the  feudal  system  was  established,  thou^^h  with 
different  momfications,  in  every  European  countij 
which  had  been  a  Boman  country,  and  had  been 
overrun  by  German  conquerors.  The  feudal  63r8tezn 
was  also  then  established  in  Germany  itself. 

fh,)  Many  things  are  more  easily  understood  bj 
first  obtaining  an  understanding  of  their  opposite^- 
This  is  the  case  with  the  word  "  feudal."  ^e  tezxn 
used  in  contradistinction  to  it  is  "  allodial." 

"Allodial"  land  was  that  which  the  owner  had  "0«< 
and  out, "  "  Allodial  land ' '  was  the  owner's  entire  pro- 
perty. Feudal  land  was  called  a  "  feud"  or  "  &ef.'* 
It  was  held  by  the  occupant  as  a  property  given  bj 
the  real  owners  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  occu- 
pant, with  permission  to  possess  and  to  enjoy  tbe 
fruits  of  the  land.  But  the  property  and  xiltimat« 
dominion  of  the  land  remained  in  the  giver,  or,  as  he 
was  technically  called,  the  lord.  The  return  for  this 
fi^ant  of  feudal  land  was  military  service.  Tbo 
foundations  of  this  system  may  be  found  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  almost  every  European  nation,  and  in  those 
of  many  Asiatic  states  at  the  present  time. 

Each  baron  who  girt  himself  with  martial  vassals, 
sworn  to  serve  him,  and  who  made  the  revenues  of 
provinces  and  cities  his  own,  became  f  oimder  of  s& 
"  impeiium  in  imperio,"  an  empire  in  an  empire. 

Prelates  and  Abbots  were  completely  "feudal 
nobles.  They  swore  fealty  for  their  lands  to  the  king  or 
other  superior;  received  the  homage  of  theirvasssis; 
enjoyed  the  same  immunitieB;  oxeioiBed  tlis  was 
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jurisdiction,  and  maintained  the  same  anthority  as 
the  lay  lords  among  whom  they  dwelt." — Mallam, 
Tol.  i.  p.  194. 

fb.J  The  feudal  aristocracy  was  an  aggressive 
power,  practically,  which  ever  sought  to  aggrandise 
itself  at  the  expense  of  monarchy.  The  process  of 
*  *  subinfeudation"  was  the  great  cause  of  this.  Each 
baron  had  his  right  of  private  warfare.  This  was 
the  greatest  affliction  to  *'  Feudal  Europe." 

Each  tenant  lord  had  his  baronial  court.  His 
military  tenants  attended.  The  judicial  combat  was 
the  favourite  mode  of  determining  controversies 
between  litigants,  whether  the  controversy  were  civil 
or  criminal. 

YI.  State  the  distinction  between  Feudalism  in 
England  and  Feudalism  as  generally  developed  on  the 
continent,  and  describe  the  character  of  the  man  who 
established  Feudalism  in  England. — F.  84,  c.  viii. 

fa,  J  In  no  continentcd  province  of  the  old  Roman 
empire  did  events  occur  similar  to  those  events  (in- 
vasions, Ficts  and  Scots,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norman)  which  occurred  in  England.  These  invaders 
must  have  had  some  experience  in  Feudalism,  and 
must  have  moulded  their  systems  in  England,  so  as 
to  accommodate  their  peculiar  nationality  to  the 
country  which  they  conquered. 

But  the  distinction  between  **  Feudalism"  in. Eng- 
land, and  Feudalism  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  or 
Spain,  is  even  more  due  to  the  sagacious  mind  andreeo- 
lute  spirit  of  one  great  man,  William  the  Conqueror, 
/"i.y  The  evidence  which  we  possess  of  the  maimer 
in  which  William  dealt  with  landholders  in  England, 
is  a  cogent  proof  that  he  was  familiar  wim  the 
feudal  tenures  in  his  own  duchy. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Creasy  believes  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially correct  to  say  that  William  introduced  the 
feudal  system  into  this  country,  though  some  portions 
were  not  developed  till  after  his  time;  and  though 
Henry  II.  and  his  judiciaries,  when  they  re-organized 
the  kingdom  after  the  shipwreck  which  it  had  under- 
went in  Stephen's  time,  probably  made  several  inno- 
vations. 

yn.  Explain  the  terms,  **  villiens  regardant"  and 
**  villiens  in  gross,"  and  state  which  prevailed  before 
the  thirteenth  century. — P.  91,  c.  iv. 

fa.  J  The  technical  name  which  prevailed  in  Anglo- 
Norman  England  is  *  *  viUeina&^e. ' '  Some  slaves  were 
annexed  to  certain  lands,  ana  passed  into  the  domi- 
nion of  the  heirs  or  purchasers  of  these  lands,  when- 
ever the  ground,  which  was  considered  the  more 
important  property,  changed  owners.  These  were 
called  ''  viueins  regardant J*^ 

fh.J  Others  were  bought  and  sold,  and  passed 
from  master  to  master  without  respect  to  any  land. 
These  were  termed  '^villeint  in  grois,^*  the  ancient 
law  applying  to  them  the  same  uncouth  phraseology 
by  which  it  spoke  of  righit  of  eomnum,  and  of  the  inani' 
mate  legal  entities. 

(e.)  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  ''  villeins  in 
gross^^  was  never  very  considerable.  But  there  are 
good  g^unds  for  believing  that)  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  centuxy,  the  greater  part  of 


the  labouring  agricultural  population  of  England 
were  *'  villeins  regardant^ 

Vm.  Describe  "  the  conquest  of  Neustria."  Rolf 
the  Gang-er,  and  "  Duke  Rollo." — P.  16,  c.  v. 

fa.)  Scandinavia  was  the  parent  country  of  the 
Danes  and  of  the  Normans.  Both  nations  appear  to 
be  the  same.  There  is  this  essential  distinction: 
the  Danes  came  to  England  direct  from  their  Scan- 
dinavian homes ;  the  Norman  nation  had  dwelt  in 
France  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  between 
the  time  of  its  leaving  Scandinavia  and  the  time  of 
its  conquering  England.  During  that  time  the 
Normans  had  acquired  the  arts,  tne  language,  and 
civilization  of  the  Romanized  Gauls  and  the  Roman- 
ized Franks.  The  Normans  had  created  and  deve- 
lox>ed  a  new  national  character  which  differed  from 
that  of  their  rude  Danish  and  Norse  kinsmen  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  North  Sea,  and  from 
that  of  the  Romanesque  provincials,  whom  they 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  (Sayne),  and  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Channel. 

fhj  Osker,  Regner  Redbrock,  Erie  the  Red,  Biom 
Ironside,  Sidrack,  and  many  more  kings  and  jarls  of 
the  Norse,  or  Dansker  men,  had  sailed  up  the  Seine, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  plundering  and 
slaughter  through  France,  before  a  yoimg  Norwe- 
gian chief,  named  ''Rolf,"  and sumamed  ''Gang-er," 
from  his  length  of  limb,  left  Norway  with  a  fleet  of 
warriors,  a.d.  878 ;  after  some  passing  forays  in  Eng- 
land and  Belgium,  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
and  made  the  familiar  voyage  of  his  countrymen  up 
to  Rouen.  He  formed  the  plan  of  substituting  per- 
manent colonization  for  periodical  plunder.  His 
host,  his  men,  his  baronage,  ultimately  took  posses- 
sion of  Rouen  and  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
measuring  and  dividing  the  land  according  to  the 
Danish  custom,  by  the  "rofb."  At  leng&,  after 
various  struggles  with  the  French  king^,  in  a.d.  912, 
king  Charles  Le  Chauve  formally  ceded  to  Rolf  the 
province  which  the  jarl  (Rolf)  already  firmly  held, 
and  which,  from  its  new  lord  and  his  warriors,  Norse- 
men, has  thenceforth  borne  the  name  of  Normandy. 
fej  Rolf  assumed  the  titie  of  "  Duke  Rollo."  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  duchy  by  a  race  of  princes  re- 
sembling him  in  mental  capacity  and  in  martial 
bravery.  The  century  and  a  half  which  passed 
between  duke  RoUo's  settiement  in  Normandy  and 
duke  William  the  Bastard's  invasion  of  England, 
form  an  important  period  in  medisBval  history. 
France,  throughout  tnis  time,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  federation  of  feudal  princes.  The  nobility 
formed  by  degprees  a  distinct  order,  and  assumed  a 
peculiar  social  organization. 

IX.  Give  the  words  of  the  thirty-ninth  and  of  the 
fortieth  chapters  of  Magna  Charta,  and  prove  from 
chapter  forty-one  that  Magna  Charta  is  not  selfish. — 
F.  148-149. 

faj  39.  "  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  impri- 
sonetur,  aut  utlagetur,  aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  mode 
destruatur;  nee  super  eum  ibimus,  nee  super  eum 
mittemuB  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel 
per  legem  tenrae." 
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(h,)  40.  ''  Nulli  yendemuB,  nulli  negabimuB,  ant 
differemuB  rectum  aut  justiciam." 

(a.)  39.  No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned, 
or  distressed,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  in  any 
•way  destroyed;  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  will 
we  send  upon  him,  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

(o,)  40.  **We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny 
to  any  man,  either  justice  or  right."  (Rigid  or  jui^ 
Uce.J 

41.  This  chapter  provides,  that  ''all  merchants 
shall  have  safe  and  secure  conduct  to  go  out  of  and 
to  come  into  England,  and  to  stay  there,  and  to  pass 
as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  for  buying  and  selling 
by  the  ancient  and  allowed  customs,  without  any  evu 
tolls,  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  they  are  of  any 
nation  at  war  with  us." 

**  Any  foreign  merchants  found  in  England  in  time 
of  war  shall  oe  safe,  provided  that  the  nation  to 
which  such  merchants  belong,  if  such  nation  be  at 
war  with  us,  treat  our  merchants,  who  may  be  in 
their  country,  with  kindness,  granting  to  them 
safety." 

Montesqiiieu  has  justly  eulogized  our  English  an- 
cestors for  having  thus  ''  made  the  protection  of  foreign 
merchants  an  article  of  their  national  liberty ^ 

This  enactment  should  have  prevented  any  English 
writer  from  describing  the  struggle  for  ''  Magna 
Charta"  as  ''  a  selfUh  squabble  between  king  John  and  his 
barons,"*^ 

X.  What  are  the  words  of  Magna  Charta  eulogized 
by  Lord  Chatham  ?  and  what  is  the  value  which  he 
has  set  upon  them? — ^P.  150-151. 

faj  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur."  No  freeman 
can  be  taken. 

fb.J  **  The  three  words,  '  nullus  liber  homo,*  have 
a  meaning  which  interests  us  all ;  they  deserve  to  be 
remembered ;  they  deserve  to  be  inoculated  in  our 
minds;  they  are  worth  all  the  classics" 

XI.  Describe  trial  by  compurgation,  and  trial  by 
ordeal  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  (p.  215  and  p.  216), 
and  trial  by  jury  as  it  is  now  (209-210),  explaining 
the  terms  jttrors  and  verdict,  and  g^ve  an  account  of 
M,  De  Tocqueville^s  opinion  of  the  effect  of  trial  by 
jury.— P.  228-229. 

It  is  now  believed  that  trial  by  jury  did  not  exist 
in  the  days  of  Alfred,  and  that  it  was  not  invented 
by  him.  The  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  criminal  judi- 
cature had  certainly  the  great  principle  of  trying 
men  publicly  before  a  popular  tribunal,  and  of  not 
permitting  their  causes  to  be  dependent  on  the  sub- 
serviency or  caprice  of  any  officer  of  the  crown. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  trial  did  not  take  place 
before  judges,  who  siunmoned,  as  their  informants  on 
matters  of  fact,  twelve  men,  or  any  definite  number, 
but  it  took  place  in  presence  of  ail  the  assembled 
members  of  the  hundred,  or  the  county  court,  the 
latter  being  the  tribunal  before  which  most  criminal 
charges  were  determined. 

The  sheriff  and  bishop  presided;  the  land  owners 
of  the  county  formed  the  court.  They  were  its 
seckatoreR  or  suitors.  They  looked  on  to  see  whether 
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the  stipulated  proof  of  guilt  or  innocence  vras  givezL 
The  system  of  the  Saxon  jurisprudence  made  a  trial 
' '  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  arithmetical  calculation,  or 
of  a  chemical  experiment,  than  what  we  noir  under- 
stand by  the  trial  of  a  caxise.  A  certain  form  was 
gone  through,  and,  according  to  its  result,  which  was 
always  palpable  and  decisive  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  accused  person  was  found  guilty  or  acqnitted.'^ — 
Palgrave. 

lliis  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  acoonnt  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  system  of  tiying  offenders,  either  by 
the  production  of  compurgators  or  by  the  ordeal. 

(a.J  The  accused  party  was  required  to  produce 
neighbours  to  swear  to  their  belief  in  his  innocence. 
OauLS  were  estimated  by  their  worth  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scale  of  persons;  the  oath  of  an  earl  was  equal 
to  the  oaths  of  six  ceorls,  and  so  onward  in  the  penal 
tariff.  If  the  accused  person  produced  the  requisite 
amoimt  of  oath,  he  was  set  hee.  If  .the  age;regate 
amount  of  oath  of  his  compurgators  fell  below  ihe 
prescribed  sum,  he  was  pronounced  guilty.  This  is 
trial  by  compurgation. 

(b.y  If  the  accused  person  put  himself  on  trial.bj 
ordeal,  the  weight  of  the  hot  iron  which  he  was  to 
bear,  or  the  depth  to  which  he  waste  plunge  his  aim 
into  hot  water,  was  carefully  settled  byhiw.  The 
assembly  looked  on.  In  trial  by  compurgation  they 
added  up  the  amount  of  the  oaths;  in  trial  by 
ordeal  they  watched  the  effect  of  the  hot  iron  (and  of 
the  hot  water)  upon  the  culprit's  skin;  and  that  was 
all  which  they  had  to  do. 

The  slayer  who  was  found  near  to  the  bleeding 
corpse,  or  the  thief  who  was  taken  in  fresh  pursuit, 
in  possession  of  his  booty — hand-abend  and  backforeni 
— ^was  stnmg  up  to  the  nearest  bough  without  mercy. 
— Palgrave, 

fc.J  Trial  by  jury  as  it  now  is,  signifies  a  system  bv 
which  the  public  officers  who  compose  the  court,  and 
who  are  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  administer 
the  law,  to  put  accused  persons  upon  trial,  to  dis- 
charge them  if  innocent,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon 
them  if  guilty,  are  allowed  themselves  to  determine  the 
fact  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person  accused. 
The  decision  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused  must  be  arrived  at  by  at  least  twelve  men, 
the  equals  of  the  accused. 

These  twelve  men  are  sworn,  **juraUy^  and  from 
this  word,  they  are  called  ^^ jurors."  They  deliver  a 
true  word—^erum  dictum — a  verdict,  according  to  the 
evidence.  By  means  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  the 
judge  is  enabled  to  deliver  a  true  judgment. 

fdj  M.  De  Tocqueville  says,  that  **if  the  people 
see  trial  by  jury  only  at  intervals  and  in  particular 
cases,  and  are  unaccustomed  to  see  it  in  operation  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  they  will  regard  it  as  only 
one  means,  and  not  the  sole  means,  of  obtaining  jus- 
tice. But  when  trial  by  jury  embraces  all  causes,  not 
merely  ciiminal  but  civil,  it  penetrates  unto  the 
usages  of  life,  and  so  habituates  the  minds  of  men 
to  its  forms,  that  they,  so  to  speak,  confound  it  with 
the  very  idea  of  justice." 

**  But,  moreover,  it  is  one  great  instrument  for  the 
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education  of  the  people.  It  is  a  school  into  which 
admission  is  free  and  always  open,  into  which  each 
juror  enters  to  be  instructed  in  his  legal  rights — 
where  he  daily  engages  in  communication  with  the 
most  accomplished  and  enlightened  of  the  upper 
classes — where  the  laws  are  taught  to  him  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  and  are  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
his  apprehension  by  the  efforts  of  the  advocates,  the 
instruction  of  the  judge,  and  by  the  very  passions  of 
the  parties  in  the  cause." 

(e.)  To  this  opinion  is  added  that  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
who  states,  "  trial  by  jury  furnishes  to  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  nation  one  of  the  best  means  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture,  the  opportunity, 
namely,  of  exercising  the  functions  of  judge.  I 
mean  that  to  accustom  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
intellectual  exercise  of  attending  to,  and  of  weighing 
and  comparing  evidence,  and  to  the  moral  exercise  of 
being  placed  in  a  high  and  responsible  situation, 
invested  with  one  of  God's  own  attributes,  that  of 
judgpoaent,  and  having  to  determine  with  authority 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  right  and 
wrong,  is  to  furnish  them  with  very  high  means 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Li  other  words, 
it  is  providing  them  with  one  of  the  highest  kinds  of 
education." 

Xn.  Give  some  account  of  (a,)  Bushel,  the  jury- 
man, p.  305 ;  (IJ  of  trial  bv  attaint,  p.  305-306,  ». ; 
(c.)  of  Hume's  opinion  of  me  reign  of  James  11.,  p. 
306;  (d,)  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  277;  fe,)  of  Professor 
Lieoer's  opinion  of  self-government,  p.  374-5;  (j.) 
of  the  opinion  of  Neihuhr,  the  German  historian, 
upon  our  local  government,  p.  376;  (gj  of  William 
Dunning's  motion,  p.  387;  (h.)  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
account  of  James  I.'s  doctrine  on  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  p.  280;  (i.)  and  explain  Scot  and  Lot. 

(a J  A.D.  1670. — ^The  celebrated  Quakers,  Penn 
and  Mead,  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly.  The  Becorder  tried  the  case,  and  used 
the  threats  of  the  court  to  induce  the  jurymen  to  find 
the  prisoners  guilty.  Bushel,  a  juryman,  was  firm. 
He  encouraged  his  fellow-jurymen.  They  acquitted 
the  prisoners.  The  Recorder  fined  each  juryman  in 
the  sum  of  forty  marks.  Bushel  refused  to  pay  the 
fine.  The  Becorder  committed  him  to  prison.  He 
sued  out  a  writ  of  **  habeas  corpus"  from  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  The  return  was  made  that  he 
[Bushel]  had  acquitted  the  prisoners  **  against  full  and 
manifest  evidence  "—contra  plenam  et  manifestam 
evidentiam.  Chief  Justice  Vauffhan,  "  in  a  judgment 
replete  with  masculine  sense,  with  luminous  argument, 
and  with  profound  historical  research,  pronounced 
the  return  insufficient,  and  the  fine  and  imprisonment 
iUegal." 

From  that  time  forth  the  invaluable  doctrine,  that 
a  jury,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  are  responsible 
only  to  God  and  to  their  consciences,  has  never  been 
shaken  or  impeached. 

(h.)  In  very  early  times,  when  the  jurors  were 
themselves  witnesses,  and  gave  a  verdict  from  their 
personal  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  they  were 
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punishable  for  a  wilfully  false  verdict,  or  for  wilfully 
false  evidence,  by  a  writ  of  attaint.  Twenty-four 
other  jurors  were  summoned,  who  re-investigated  the 
case,  and,  according  to  their  decision,  tlie  first  juir 
were  either  freed  from  blame  or  severely  punished. 
As  jurors  ceased  to  be  witnesses,  the  process  of  attaint 
fell  into  disuse. 

(c)  Hume,  the  artful  and  unscrupulous  partizan 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  confesses  of  James  ll.  that 
'^  almost  the  whole  of  this  short  reign  consists  of 
attempts — always  imprudent,  often  illegal,  sometimes 
both — against  whatever  was  most  loved  and  revered 
by  the  nation."  

(d.)  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  **  Henry  Vlll.,  by 
applying  to  his  parliaments  for  the  extraordinaiy 
powers  which  he  exercised,  and  by  taking  these 
powers  for  such  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
the  parliament  imposed,  owned  indeed  sufficiently 
that  they  did  not  belong,  of  right,  to  the  crown." 

<<  He  owned,  likewise,  in  effect,  more  than  any 

Srince  who  went  before  him,  how  absolutely  the 
isposition  of  the  crown  belongs  to  the  people  of 
England,  by  procuring  so  many  different  and  oppo- 
site settlements  of  it  to  be  made  in  parliament." 

(e,)  Professor  Lieber,  a  German,  afterwards  an 
American  by  adoption,  expressly  states,  ''Yet  the 
self-government  of  our  country  (America)  or  of  Eng- 
land, could  be  considered  by  us  little  more  than  oil 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  did  it  consist  only 
in  congress  and  state  legislature  with  us,  and  in  par- 
liament in  England." 

'*  Self-government,  to  be  of  a  penetrative  character, 
requires  the  institutional  self-government  of  the 
country  or  district;  it  requires  that  everything  which, 
without  general  inconvenience,  can  be  left  to  the 
circle  to  which  it  belongs,  be  thus  left  to  its  own 
management." 

(f.)  Niebuhr,  the  German  historian,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  a.d.  1815,  edited  a  work  on  the  ''/n- 
ternal  Administration  of  Great  Britain"  in  order  to 
persuade  the  Prussian  court  to  reorganise  the  Prus- 
sian state  on  better  principles. 

In  this  work  he  maintains  that  ''  British  liberty 
depends  at  least  as  much  on  the  local  appliances  of 
local  government  as  it  does  upon  parliament." 

^g.J  Mr.  Dunning  was  supported  by.  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  motion,  that  "  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  he 
diminished," 

This  revolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  com- 
pliance with  Mr.  Dunning' s  motion,  was  recorded, 
April  5,  A.D.  1780.  No  reflecting  man  would  join  in 
any  such  protest  against  the  preponderance  of  royal 
authority  now,  a.d.  1878. 

/'hj  The  Chancellor  Wareham,  at  the  opening  of 
a  parliament  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  YTU.,,  in  his 
speech  emphatically  calls  the  twelve  jurymen  **the 
pillars  of  the  state" 

Bolingbroke  correctly  observes  of  the  first  Stuart, 
that  **  the  doctrines  which  established  the  unbounded 
and  ineffable  prerogative  of  the  king,  which  reduced 
the  privileges  of  parliament  to  be  no  longer  an  ancient 
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and  undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  deriyed 
them  from  the  permission  and  toleration  of  the  crown, 
and  declared  them  liable  to  be  retrenched  at  the  will 
of  the  prince,  and  which,  by  necessary  consequence, 
changed  at  once  the  nature  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion from  that  of  a  free  to  that  of  an  arbitrary 
government;  all  these  doctrines,  we  say,  or  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  established,  had  been  already 
publicly  and  frequently  asserted  by  king  James  I. 
They  were  the  language  of  the  court,  and  a  party 
had  been  formed  in  the  nation  who  made  profession 
of  them ;  they  were  maintained  in  conversation ; 
they  were  pleaded  for  in  print;  and  they  became 
soon  afterwards  the  disgrace  and  profanation  of  the 
pulpit. 

**  King  Charles  I.  came  a  party  man  to  the  throne, 
and  he  continued  an  invasion  on  the  people's  rights, 
whilst  he  imagined  himself  only  concerned  in  the 
defence  of  his  own  rights.  He  had  sucked  in  with 
his  mother's  milk  those  absurd  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  his  father  was  so  industrious,  and,  un- 
happily for  the  king  and  people,  so  successful  in 
propagating.  He  found  his  principles  espoused  as 
true  principles,  both  of  religion  and  policy,  by  a 
whole  party  in  the  nation,  whom  he  esteemed  friends 
to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state.  He  found 
them  (his  principles)  opposed  by  a  party  whom  he 
looked  on  indiscriminately  as  enemies  to  the  church 
and  to  monarchy." 

"  With  this  habitual  bias  upon  him,  king  Charles  I. 
came  to  the  throne;  and,  to  complete  the  misfortune, 
he  had  given  all  his  confidence  to  a  madman.  An 
honest  minister  might  have  shewn  to  him  how  wrong 
his  measures  were,  a  wise  one  how  ill-timed.  Buck-' 
ingham  was  incapable  of  either  (honesty  or  wisdom). 

**  The  violence  and  haughtiness  of  his  temper  con- 
firmed his  master  in  the  pursuit  of  these  measures, 
and  the  character  of  the  first  minister  became  that  of 
the  administration." 

^ij  The  learned  researches  of  Sergeant  Mere- 
weather  and  of  Mr.  Stephens  into  our  municipal 
archsBology  seems  to  have  estabUshed,  that,  at  least 
before  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  every  freeman  who  became 
a  resident  land-holder  in  a  borough  capable  of  paying 
SCOT — that  M,  his  share  of  local  taxation  ;  and  of  bearing 
LOT — that  is,  0/  discharging  in  turn  the  local  offices — ^was 
sworn  and  enrolled  at  the  borough  Leet,  and  became 
a  burgess. 

Xlfi.  ^aj  Who  are  liable  to  serve  as  jurors?  ^hj 
Their  age  ?  p.  385.  ^cj  Give  some  account  of  "Par- 
liament," "Cabinet,"  "Lord  Lieutenant,"  p.  360; 
"Posse  Comitatus,"  "Privy  Council,"  p.  264;  "Writ 


Middle  Qass,'^  p.  345-6;  "libel,"  p.  388-9;  and 
'  Parliamentary  Reform,"  p.  352;  "  Mx.  Bowyer  on 


of   Habeas  Corpus,"  p.  204-205;    "Reform  BiU," 
"Middle  Class,"  p.  345-6:  "libel."  t>.  388-9 ?  ttnA 
"  Parliamentary  Kefom 
EngUsh  PoHoy,"  p.  372. 

^aj  In  early  tmies  the  qualification  required  for 
jurors  was  the  possession  of  freehold  property,  except 
m  the  boroughs,  where  all  burgesses  were  eligible. 
Now,  with  certain  personal  and  professional  excep- 
tions, the  following  persons  are  qualified  to  serve  on 
juries  for  the  trial  of  all  issues,  mvU  and  criminal,  in 
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her  Majesty's  courts  at  Westminster,  and  at  assises^ 
and  grand  and  petty  juries  in  the  courts  and  sessions 
of  the  peace  in  the  county,  riding,  or  division  when 
they  respectively  reside: — 

1.  Every  man  between  the  ages  of  twenfy-one  acd 
sixty  years,  residing  in  England,  having*  in  his  own 
name,  as  in  trust,  £10  per  annum  of  dear  jeariy  in- 
come. 

2.  Every  man  having  £20  per  fttiTmrw  clear  from 
lands  or  tenements  held  by  lease  for  twenty  years  or 
upwards,  or  for  any  time  determinable  on  any  life  or 
Uves. 

3.  Householders  aasessed  to  the  poor  rate,  or  to 
the  inhabited  house  duty  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
on  a  value  of  £30 ;  in  any  other  county,  JB20. 

In  the  municipal  boroughs  which  lia-ve  quarter 
sessions,  all  the  burgesses  (that  is  to  say,  all  resident 
ratepayers)  serve  as  jurors.  All  persons  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age  are  exempted  from  beings  placed  on 
the  jury  lists. 

^o,J  Pdr/tVimm^  is  thus  described  by  EdmondBurke: 
*^  The  parliament  of  Ghreat  Britain  sits  at  the  head  of 
her  eid^ensive  empire  in  two  capacities :  one  as  the 
local  legislation  of  this  island,  providing  for  all  Unnp 
at  home,  immediately,  and  by  no  other  instrument 
than  the  executive  power.  The  other,  and,  I  tbink, 
her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  imperial 
character,  in  which,  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven, 
she  superintends  all  the  several  inferior  legislatures, 
and  guides  and  controls  them  all  withoat  AtiTii>ii]ftt;«g 
any." 

1^0.  J  Cabinet, — ^The  highest  offices  of  state  are  those 
usuaUy  held  by  the  constitutional  and  responsible 
advisers  of  the  crown,  who,  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign,  carry  on  the  administration  of  this  great 
empire,  both  in  matters  of  general  interest,  and  in  all 
matters  of  external  policy.  They  are  ffenerally  about 
fifteen  in  number.  They  are  called  uie  Ministen  of 
State,  and  they  are  all  iVtry  CownciUars^  and  the? 
alone  form  the  **  Cabinet.^'  The  chief  of  them,  bj 
long  usage,  holds  the  office  of  First  f Primus  J  Loid 
of  the  Treafiuiy,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Premier, ^^  and  sometimes  '^  ths  Prime  Minister ^ 

fd.J  '*  The  Crown  is  supreme  in  the  govemmeot 
The  crown  is  an  essential  constituent  part  of  the  im- 
perial legislative  power.  The  crown  calls  parliament 
together,  and  can,  at  pleasure,  prorogue  or  dissolTd 
it.  In  all  matters  of  civil  government,  in  all  which 
relates  to  the  inner  life  of  the  state,  the  crown  is 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  all  other 
magistrates  act  by  its  commission.  The  crown  ihawi, 
the  king  or  the  queen  reigning, ^^ 

Theoretically^  "  the  Crown"  may  choose  any  of  its 
liege  subjects  as  its  ministers;  but,  praeticaUf,  the 
choice  is  very  limited.  For  this  the  reason  seems 
plainly  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  minis- 
try must  depend  onparliamentaiy  majorities  for  their 
tenure  of  office.  Tnis  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of 
office  must  <^?TTn'TiiRh  the  number  of  the  men  who  will 
aspire  to  the  office  of  state  minister. 

^ej  Sheriffs  (p.  141^  were  officers  under  the  king 
in  every  county,  deriving  their  title  from  the  Saj^oo 
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words,  "  Bhire"  and  "  reeye,"  the  bailifP  or  steward 
of  the  division.  They  are  called  in  the  Latin  text  of 
the  great  charter  viceeomes,  which  literally  signifies 
**  in  place  of  the  earl  of  the  eounty,^*  who  anciently 
governed  it  under  the  king. 

^fj  Lord  Lieutenant  is  an  officer  of  comparatively 
modem  institution  and  date,  not  to  be  distinctly 
traced  before  the  times  of  Plulip  and  Mary,  and  not 
definitely  and  constitutionally  established  until  the 
reim  of  Charles  II. 

The  Lord  Lteutenaneyhaspraetteally  much  diminished 
the  importance  of  the  ancient  office  of  the  shrievalty, 
though  still,  in  theory,  "  the  executive  government  of 
every  county  is  vested  in  the  sheriff,  'who  is  entrusted 
with  the  queen's  business  in  his  bailiwick,'  and  to 
whom  the  royal  warrant,  by  which  he  is  appointed, 
solemnly  entrusts  the  custody  of  the  county." 

fg, )  "Every  parish  has,  or  ought  to  have,  its  Vestry, 
The  vestry  meeting  is  an  assembly,  or  **the  Vestry ^^ 
is  an  assembly  of  me  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  met 
together  for  the  despatch  of  the  affairs  and  business 
of  the  parish.  The  Anglo-Saxons  formed  this  foun- 
dation of  the  ecdesiastical  and  political  government 
of  the  countiy.  Through  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
assemblies,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  upwards  to 
the  houses  ol  parliament  and  to  the  throne,  the  prin- 
ciple of  legiiuation  ascends.  The  study  of  this 
principle  of  our  constitution  should  engage  the  mind 
of  every  student  in  the  learned  professions,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  men  engaged  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  commerce,  and  in  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  working  classes  of  the  commimity. 

fhj  Posse  Comitatus,  p.  368. — The  high-sheriff  of 
a  county  may  command  the  aid  of  any  person  in  his 
county,  and  may  even  summon  the  whole  force  of  the 
county,  called  by  our  lawyers  **  the  Posse  Comitatus,^'^ 
'*  a  summons"  which  every  able-bodied  commoner 
must  obey  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  sheriff  has  the  like  authority  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, though  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  practically  the 
chief  of  the  local  military  force  of  each  shire. — ^Page 
368. 

fi.J  "  Privy  Council,*' — Sometimes  ordinances  were 
issued  by  the  sovereign  on  petition  from  parliament, 
but  they  were  also  frequently  made  by  the  king  in 
council  without  any  parliamentary  authority.  This 
is  the  king's  **  concilium  ordinarium,"  or  **  Privy 
Council,"  consisting  of — 1,  the  Chancellor;  2,  the 
Treasurer ;  3,  the  Lord  Steward ;  4,  the  Lord  Mar- 
shal ;  5,  the  Lord  Admiral ;  6,  the  Judges ;  7,  and 
other  high  officers  of  state,  all  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  all  removable  at  his  pleasure. 

fj.J  **  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,"^* — An  Englishman's 
right  to  a  "writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,"  when  his  per- 
sonal liberty  is  interfered  with,  makes  the  principle 
of  the  act  of  *'  Habeas  Corpus"  familiar  to  us.  The 
celebrated  act  of  '^  Habeas  Corpus"  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  H.  The  true  foundation  of  the 
act  is  **  the  great  charter V  "  From  the  earliest  times 
of  our  law  '  no  freeman  could  be  detained  in  prison, 
except  upon  a  criminal  charge  or  conviction,  or  for  a 
civil  debt.'  "  In  the  former  case  it  was  always  in  his 


power  to  demand  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  suit 
of  '^  Habeas  Corpus,  ad  subjiciendum,"  directed  to 
the  person  detaining  him  in  custody,  enjoining  hjm 
to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  war- 
rant of  commitment,  for  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
This  writ  issued  of  right,  and  could  not  be  refused  by 
the  court. 

fkj  Libel,  p.  394. — The  maxim  of  the  English  law 
on  the  subject  of  libel  was,  "  the  greater  the  truth,  the 
greater  the  libel"  The  late  Lord  Campbell  framed 
and  introduced  a  statute  (vi.  &  vii.  Vict.  cap.  96),  on 
the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  information  for  a  de- 
famatory libel.  By  this  statute  the  accused  party  is 
allowed  to  put  in  his  defence,  that ''  he  has  told  truth 
for  the  public  good.*' 

(h)  Union  with  Scotland,  a.d.  1707.  Union  with 
Ireland,  a.d.  1800.  Time  is  disclosing  the  value  of 
these  Acts. 

(m,)  The  middle  classes  and  their  influence  had 
been  greatly  developed  and  augmented  during  the 
period  between  the  great  (revolution)  rebellion  and 
the  accession  of  George  III.  Their  increase  was 
very  rapid  during  the  reign  of  George  IH.  A  demand 
for  remodelling  me  representative  system  was  delayed 
by  the  French  revolution.  After  the  peace  (a.d, 
1815),  the  reasonableness  of  the  demana  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  the  excitement  occasioned  Dy  the 
continental  revolutions  in  a.d.  1830,  made  it  impru- 
dent to  cause  any  further  delay  to  the  measure.  It 
was  carried,  a.d.  1 832. 

The  term  **  middle  dasses"  is  intended  to  include 
all  those  who  are  below  the  landed  aristocracy,  and 
above  such  artisans  and  labourers  as  depend  solely 
on  manual  labour  for  subsistence. 

f^nj  Government  (  Creasy,  p.  337). — **  Our  Kings  and 
Queens  have  carried  on  the  government  of  the  oountiy 
through  ministers,  who  have  been,  and  necessarily 
must  be,  dependent  on  parliament  for  their  tenure  of 
office.  Not  that  the  personal  opinion  or  character  of 
the  sovereign  of  this  country  ever  can  be  unimpor- 
tant." ' '  His  habits  and  tastes  are  always  matters  of 
notoriety  and  often  of  imitation.  Access  to  his 
society  is  always  coveted.  He  may  give  that  access 
in  a  manner  useful  or  mischievous,  or  absolutely  in- 
different. He  may  call  to  his  court  those  who  are 
most  distinguished  by  genius  or  by  knowledge,  or 
those  whose  only  merit  is  their  birth  or  their  station ; 
or  parasites,  buffoons,  or  profligates.  Even  in  the 
appointment  of  ministers  he  may  sometimes  exercise 
a  sort  of  selection.  He  is  sometimes  able  to  delay 
for  a  short  period  the  fall  of  those  whom  he  likes, 
and  the  accession  of  those  whom  he  dislikes;  and  he 
can,  sometimes,  permanently  exclude  an  individual." 
— JEdin.  Rev,  of  Lord  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy, 

'*  We  have  never  known  what  is  called  *  an  admi- 
nistrative hierarchy,'  that  is  to  say,  a  supreme  central 
authority,  sending  its  prefects,  its  sub-prefects,  and 
other  salaried  officials,  into  every  department,  and 
directing  and  performing  by  them  every  duty  of  police 
and  the  like,  and  professing  to  provide  by  them  for 
every  local  emergency.  As  1&.  Bowyer  ( Creasy,  p.  a72) 
well  observes  in  his    Commentaries,  ''  Our  English 
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civil  polity  is  coDstructed  on  perfectly  different  juin- 
ciples.  Its  main  principles  are  to  engraft  lepal  power 
upon  social  power,  and  thus  make  use  of  the  means 
naturally  produced  by  the  social  state  of  the  people  to 
govern  them  by  law.  Now  there  are  two  species  of 
government  into  which  men,  living  in  a  social  state, 
fall  by  a  kind  of  instinct.  The  first  is  government 
by  patriarchial  superiors  or  chiefs,  who  are  respect- 
able for  their  personal  qualities  or  their  rank,  or 
powerful  from  their  wealth,  especially  that  wealth 
which  consists  in  land;  and  the  second  is  government 
by  magistrates,  elected  by  those  who  are  to  obey 
them.  These  are  the  two  forms  of  government  upon 
which  the  whole  system  of  our  local  and  provincial 
polity  is  constructed." 

"  They  are  both  productive  of  peace  and  harmony, 
because  they  are  agreeable  to  nature;  and  they  are 
also  (under  due  regulation)  highly  favourable  to 
Uberty."  ^ 

M.  Guizot  speaks  of  (and  whence,  in  a  great  degree, 
originated)  that  incapacity  for  political  rights  on 
which  he  founds  his  opinions,  pis  words  are : — *  *  The 
true,  the  sole  general  principle  which  is  manifested  in 
the  distribution  of  electoral  rights,  as  it  then  existed 
in  England,  is  this,  that  right  is  derived  from,  and 
belongs  to,  capacity."  This  requires  some  explana- 
tion. 

**  It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  at  this  period,  setting 
aside  the  barons,  whose  personal  importance  was 
such  that  it  was  necessary  to  treat  with  each  of 
them  individually;  the  clergy,  the  freeholders,  and 
the  burgesses  of  certain  towns  could  alone  act  as 
citizens.     Those  not  comprised  in  one  or  other  of 


these  classes  were  chiefly  poor  husbandmeB,  labor- 
ing on  subordinate  or  precarious  zueans.  Th^j 
included  all  men  invested  with  independence,  free  to 
dispose  of  their  person  and  wealth,  and  in  a  poeiticn 
to  rise  to  some  ideas  of  social  interest.  This  it  is 
which  constitutes  political  capacity.  Thia  caparitj 
varies  according  to  time  and  place;  the  same  degree 
of  fortune  and  enlightenment  is  not  everywhere,  and 
always  sufficient  to  confer  it,  but  its  elements  ar3 
constantly  the  same.  It  exists  wherever  we  meet 
with  the  conditions,  whether  material  or  moral,  d 
that  degree  of  independence  and  inteUeetual  develop- 
ment which  enables  a  man  freely  and  reasonably  to 
accomplish  the  political  act  he  is  required  to  perf onn. 
Assuredly,  considering  the  masses,  as  they  should  be 
considered  in  such  a  matter,  these  conditions  are  nol 
met  with  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  else- 
where than  among  the  freeholders,  the  clergy,  and 
burgesses  of  free  towns.  Beyond  these  cl&^es 
nothing  is  found  but  almost  servile  dependence  and 
brutal  Ignorance.  In  summoning  these  classes  then 
to  join  in  the  election,  the  electoral  system  summoned 
every  capable  citizen.  It  was  derived,  therefore, 
from  the  principle  that  capacity  confers  right;  and 
among  citizens  whose  capacity  was  recognised,  no 
inequality  was  established." 

"  Thus  neither  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority  nor 
imiversal  suffrage  were  originidly  the  basis  of  the 
British  electoral  system.  Where  capacity  ceased, 
Hmitation  of  right  was  established." — Creas^t  PP- 
272-3. 

Note. — The  pages  referred  to  in  these  extncta  are  pagei  i& 
Mr.  Creaay's  Hiitory  of  the  Bnglish  CotutUvHon, 
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I.  MattheWf  called  also  Levi,  the  son  of  Alplieus, 
was  the  author  of  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name. 
The  gospel  is,  therefore,  genuine.  We  believe  the 
contents  to  be  true.  Therefore  the  gospel  is  authentic. 
This  gospel  contains  within  its  narrow  compass  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  revelation.  The  other  e^ospels 
and  the  epistles  add  nothinc;  to  the  doctrinal  infor- 
mation contained  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel. 

He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  about 
eight  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  a.d.  41,  in 
Hebrew.  He  translated  it  into  Greek,  a.d.  61.  He 
wrote  for  the  Jewish  converts.  His  gospel  is  the 
earliest  writing  in  the  New  Testament, 

The  genealogical  table  in  the  commencement  of 
St.  Matthew's  gospel  was  written  for  the  Jews,  and 
proves  our  Lord's  descent  from  Abraham.  The  gene- 
rations given  by  St.  Matthew  are  objected  to  as 
inaccurate  because  one  name  is  supposed  to  be  wanting. 
The  following  table,  given  by  Dr,  A,  Clarke,  answers 
this  objection  by  giving  ths  name: — 


I.  FOURTKBN. 

II.  FOUETKEN. 

III.  FOURTEEN 

1,  Solomon. 

1.  Jechonias. 

2.  Isaac. 

2.  Rehoboam. 

2.  SalathieL 

8.  Jacob. 

8.  Alna. 

3.  ZoTobabeL 

i   Jadah. 

4.  Asa. 

4.  Abind. 

6.  Phares. 

6.  Josaphat. 

6.  EUakim. 

6.  £*roixL 

6.  Joram. 

6.  A  tor. 

7.  Aram. 

7.  Odas. 

7.  Sadoo. 

8.  Aminadab. 

8.  'Jonathan. 

8.  Achim. 

9.  Naason. 

9.  Achaz. 

9.  Ellud. 

10.  Salmon. 

10.  Ezeklas. 

IC.  Eliftzar. 

1].  Boas. 

11.  ManassM. 

11.  Matthan. 

12.  Obed. 

12.  Amos. 

12.  Jacob. 

13.  Jene. 

13.  Josias. 

13.  Josoph. 

H.  Da\id. 

14.  JOACHIM. 

14.  JESITS. 

IT.  3fark,  called  also  John,  or  John  Mark,  was  the 
son  of  Mary,  at  whose  house  Peter  knocked  when  the 
angel  released  him  from  prison,  and  when  Hhoda 
came  to  hearken.  He  travelled  with  Barnabas  and 
Paul  on  their  first  missionaiy  tour,  and  returned 
from  the  work,  leaving  his  companions  at  Perga,  in 
Pamphylia.  He  travelled  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  disagreement  as  to 
Mark's  worthiness.  Mark  was  sister's  son  to  Bar- 
nabas, who  was,  therefore,  Mark's  uncle.  After  this 
disagreement  Paul  went  one  way,  and  Barnabas  and 


Mark  went  another  way,  the  way  taken  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  their  first  missionary  tour.  Mark  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  written  his  gospel  as  an  epitome 
of  Matthew's  gospel.  Others  deny  that  this  is  a  true 
opinion,  and  maintain  that  Mark  has  written  an  in- 
dependent account  of  our  Lord's  life.  In  the  Greek 
some  passages  of  Mark's  gospel  are  more  difficult  for 
translators  than  any  passages  in  Matthew's  gospel. 

St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  a.d. 
64.  In  this  epistle,  iv.  10,  are  the  words,  "  Aristar- 
chus,  my  fellow-pr.soner,  saluteth  you,  and  Marcus, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas.  (Touching  whom  ye  have 
received  commandment).  (If  he  come  unto  you,  re- 
ceive him)."  Also,  2nd  Tim,  iv.  11,  St.  Paul  writes 
thus — '*  Only  Luke  is  with  me.  Take  Mark,  and 
bring  him  with  thee,  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the 
ministry."  St.  Paul  had  forgiven  St.  Mark,  and  had 
been  reconciled  to  Barnabas. 

2nd  Tim,  iv.  13:  *' The  cloak,''  "  tov  <^tAovi;v," 
means  also  '*  a  bag,"  in  which  books  (parchmentis) 
were  kept.  The  Syrian  translator  renders  the  word, 
"  Domum  Scriptorum." — Macknight. 

St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  in  Home,  a.d.  64.  He 
died  at  Alexandra,  in  Egjrpt,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Nero,  a.d.  62. 

Some  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  date  of  Mark's 
death.  Nero  reigned  from  a  D.  54  to  a.d.  68.  The 
eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign  is  a.d.  62,  and  Mark 
wrote  his  gospel  in  Home  a.d.  64.  And  could  St. 
Paul  request  Timothy  to  bring  Mark  with  him  to 
Rome,  in  2nd  Tim,,  a.d.  66.  Nero  killed  himself  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  after  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years  and  eight  months,  a.d.  68.  He  began 
to  reign  a.d.  54.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  a.d.  64. 
He  wrote  it  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
The  date  of  St.  Mark's  death  must  be  fixea,  therefore, 
to  some  one  or  two  years  after  the  date  (a.d.  66)  of 
St.  Paul's  second  epistle  to  Timothy. 

III.  Luke,  who  wrote  the  gospel  which  bears  his 
name,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  our 
Lord's  seventy  disciples.  This  may  be  a  mistake. 
He  may  have  been  a  Gentile  convert.  He  was  a  native 
of  Greece.  He  was  a  physician.  He  began  to  travel 
with  St.  Paul,  a.d.  53. — Acts  xvi.  10—''  We."  Some 
say  that  he  was  a  painter.  This  report  was  circulated 
about  three  centuries  after  our  Lord's  birth,  whrn 
pictures  were  being  introduced  into  churches.  St. 
Luke  dedicated  his  gospel  to  Theophilus.  St.  Luke 
records  what  our  Lord  began  to  do  and  to  i^aeh,  that 
is,  our  Lord's  miracles  and  doctrines, 
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X«^  X.  1-20. — He  is  the  only  evangelist  who  men- 
tions the  commission  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  seventy 
disciples. 

Matt  ix.  20-22.  Mark  v.  25-34.  Luke  yui,  43-48.— 
St.  Mark  states  that  the  woman  ''grew  worse."  St. 
Matthew  does  not  give  this  bad  accoimt  of  the  treat- 
ment used  in  this  case  by  the  physicians.  St  Luks 
also  is  silent  on  the  blame  due  to  the  physicians, 
implied  in  St.  Markka  word  ^^tcorteV  This  shows  St. 
Mark^%  independence  in  the  writing  of  our  Lord's 
life. 

Some  think  that  St.  Luke  retired  to  Achaia,  and 
soon  after  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  He  must  then  have  left  St.  Paul  soon  after 
(perhaps  a  year)  St.  Paul's  release.  As  St.  Luke 
wrote  nis  gospel  for  the  Gentiles,  he  traces  our  Lord's 
descent,  not  downward  from  Abraham,  as  St.  Matthew 
traced  it  for  the  Jews,  but  upwards  to  Adam,  and  to 
Ood,  the  Father  of  the  human  family. 

lY.  John  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  his  father,  and 
of  Salomd,  his  mother.  Salom^  was  ambitious.  She 
wished  that  her  sons,  John  and  James,  should  sit,  the 
one  on  the  ris^ht  hand,  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of 
our  Lord,  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom.  James 
was  slain  by  Herod  Amppa,  who  seized  Peter,  and 
put  him  in  prison.  Herod  Agrippa  was  the  son  of 
AHstobuluB,  and  the  nrand-son  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  nephew  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  beheaded 
John  the  Baptistf  and  he  was  brother  to  Herodias.  He 
was  father  to  Herod  Agrippa,  before  whom  St.  Paul 
pleaded.  Drusilla  and  Bemice  were  his  daughters. 
He  was  eaten  by  worms. — Acts  12. 

John  wrote  his  gospel  long  after  the  other  gosjpels 
had  been  written.  It  is  the  last  of  all  the  writmgs 
in  the  New  Testament.  Domitian,  the  Homan  einperor, 
banished  St.  John  to  Patmos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea.  When  Domitian  was  succeeded  by  Nerva,  all 
the  exiles  were  recalled,  and  St.  John  returned  to 
Ephesus. 

Maty,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  with  St.  John  in  Judea,  perhaps  in  Jerusalem, 
till  she  died,  a.d.  48. 

y.  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^— The  book  called  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  dedicated  to  Theophilus  (Gcov  <^tXo(7, 
Friend  of  God),  by  the  author  of  the  Former  Treatise 
on  our  Lord^s  Life;  *'  all  which  Jesus  began  to  do  and 
to  teaeh,^^  that  is,  his  miracles  and  his  doctrines.    Some 
think  that  St.  Luke  dedicated  his  *'  Gospel "  and  his 
"  Acts^^  to  **  The  Christian  Church,^^  under  the  name 
**  Theophilus.^^      The  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
the  personality  of  Theophilus,  and  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  St.  Luke.  A  comparison  of  the  preface  of  St.  Luke's 
Oospel  with  the  preface  to  the  Acts  shows  that  St. 
Luke  was  the  autlior  of  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  the  apostles  whose  acts  are 
recorded.   St.  Stephen  and  St.  Philip  are  the  deacons 
whose  acts  are  recorded.     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a 
book  which  embraces  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  ascension  to  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  release  at  Home.    It  is  a  book  of  vast  import- 
ance to  every  christian,  as  it  makes  known  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  apostles  preached  the  gospel,  and 
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the  manner  in  which  their  hearers  received  the  gospel 
The  commencement  of  the  Harrative  of  the  Aeii  is 
dated  a.d.  33,  the  conclusion  is  dated  ^.d.  63. 

In  Acts  xvi.  10,  the  words  "  we  endeavoured  "  proT? 
that  St.  Luke  then  engaged  in  St.  Paid's  xnissionaij 
work,  and  became  one  of  his  companions  in  travd. 
St.  Luke  is  supposed  to  have  continued  in  St.  Paul's 
company  till  the  release  of  St.  Paul  after  his  fiist 
imprisonment.  St.  Luke  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Greece,  where  lie 
finished  and  published  his  Gospel  and  Acts,  TTiw  Greek 
is  pure.  He  was,  when  he  died,  perhaps  eighty-foxn 
years  of  age. 

THE  NINETISEN  EFI8TLB8  OF  ST.   PATTXi. 

YI.  RomanSy  a.d.  60. — ^Bome,  founded  by  Pomulu 
and  Hemus,  twins,  was  the  chief  city  of  Uie  lL>ma]i 
Empire. 

Borne  had  subdued  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe  had  submitted  to 
her  sway.  She  protected  the  Jews  in  their  settle- 
ments through  the  dominions  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  of  his  successors,  which  dominions  vrere  nov 
reduced  to  her  government. 

From  the  day  of  Pentecost,  a  Christian  Church  had 
existed  in  Home.  Boman  visitors  were  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  a.b.  33,  when  our  Lord's 
promised  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  established 
Chnstianity  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  Roman  visi- 
tors who  witnessed  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Jerusalem,  reported  at  Borne,  when 
they  returned,  the  miraculous  evidence  of  the  Holj 
Ghost  in  favour  of  Christianity.  Believers  increased 
in  number.  A  period  of  twenty-seven  years  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost  had  been  completed.  No  apostle 
had  visited  Bome  during  that  period. 

Aquila  and  PrisciUa  were  lorced,  by  a  decree  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  to  leave  Bome.  They  travelled 
to  Corinth.  They  found  St.  Paul  in  Corinth.  AoqnilA 
and  St.  Paul  were  tent  makers.  They  worked  at 
their  trade  in  Corinth,  and  thus  earned  their  dailj 
bread  whilst  they  preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
Corinthians.  St.  Paul  learned  the  condition  of  the 
Boman  church  from  Acquila  and  PrisciUa.  Bt.  Paul 
wrote  his  JEpistU  to  the  Roman  Church  to  give  to  them  a 
true  notion  of  the  necessity  for  the  christian  religion. 
The  light  of  reason,  or  natural  religion,  amon^  the 
heathen,  and  revealed  religion,  or  the  Mosaic  mspen- 
sation,  amongst  the  Jews,  had  failed  to  make  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  religions  obedient  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality, under  their  respective  systems.  The  moral 
depravity  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  the  rea^n 
given  by  St.  Paul  for  the  introduction  of  the  Chrisfm 
Revelation — the  Christian  Religion.  The  sacrifices 
of  the  heathen  and  of  the  Jew  availed  not  for  the 
removal  of  punishment  for  the  gmlt  contracted  bj 
their  respective  violations  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  were  respectively  governed  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  Jew  had  advantage  over  the  Gentile  in  this :  he 
possessed  revealed  religion.  But  his  own  scripturei 
proved  the  universality  of  his  moral  pravity.  There- 
fore his  advantage  increased  his  guilt. 
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If,  therefore,  the  leading  philoBophers  and  the 
eminent  advocateB  of  the  (lentiles,  and  the  law  and 
the  prophets  of  the  Jews,  unite  in  declaring  the  moral 
corruption  and  pravity  of  both  Oentiles  and  Jews,  the 
condition  of  both  is  miserable  if  Gk>d  be  notmerdful. 
Both  Gentiles  and  Jews  must  perish  everlastingly,  if 
God  do  not,  in  mercy,  interfere  for  the  rescue  and 
deHverance  of  both  Gentiles  and  Jews  from  their  lost 
condition.  St.  Paul  proceeds  to  show  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.  God  finds 
out  the  way  by  which  he  can  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.  Abraham,  before  his 
circumcision,  was  accepted  by  God.  Why?  Because 
Abraham  belieyed  God.  Abraham  is  a  type  of  all 
belieyers.  The  converted  Gentile  believes.  God  accepts 
him  as  He  bad  accepted  Abraham.  The  Jew,  notwith* 
standing  the  advantage  and  the  benefit  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  was  unable  to  find  acceptance  with  God. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  Jew  had  ceased  to  be  acceptable 
to  Qod,  The  Jew's  works  of  the  ceremonial  law  were 
worthless  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  The  Jew  must  feel  and 
acknowledge  before  God  his  own  sinfulness,  and  must, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pravity,  confess  his 
sins  to  God,  and  seek  mercy  to  pardon  his  sins,  and 
grace  to  help  him  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 

These  blessings  aU  believers  may  enjoVi  ''  if  we 
believe  on  Him  who  raised  up  Jesus  our  ijord  from 
the  dead,  who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification."  '*  Therefore, 
being  justified  by  faith  (or  receiving  our  justification 
by  f aitn,  or  believing  that  God  does  forgive  the  sins 
we  have  forsaken},  we  have  peace  with  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Cmist."  We  repent.  We  behold  me 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
therefore  our  sin.  We  believe  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  We 
have  peace.  **  The  spirit  of  the  law  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death."  ''We  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit."  We  do  not  say,  as  a  Jew  under  the  law,  "0 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?"  ''We  thank  God  'for 
deliverance,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  For, 
therefore,  now  (under  the  Gbspel^  there  is  no  condem- 
nation to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.    We  are 

1)er8uaded  that  nothing  shall  separate  us  from  the 
ove  of  Otod  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — 
JRomam  i.^viii. 

"I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  Gk)d,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  as  a  living  sacri* 
fice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reason- 
able  service."— i?owfl»w  xii.  1. 

Vn,  Ut  CorinthianHy  a.d.  69. — St.  Paul  wrote  this 
epistle  at  Ephesus  during  his  three  years'  ministrv  in 
that  city,  and  before  he  commenced  his  second  mission- 
ary tour  throug^h  Europe.  Titus  is  supposed  to  have 
carried  this  epistle  to  the  church  in  Corinth,  as  an 
answer  to  certain  communications  addressed  by  that 
church  to  St.  Paul.  The  introduction  into  the  church 
in  Corinth  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  of  immoral  habits,  of  con* 


tempt  ior  St.  Paul's  ministiy,  caused  certain  members 
of  me  church  in  Corinth  to  write  to  St.  Paul,  stating 
the  errors  introduced  into  the  church  in  Corinth  by  a 
false  teacher,  and  asking  St.;  Paul's  advice  to  the 
church  under  these  trying  circumstances.  The  errors 
were  serious.  The  instruction  given  in  this  epistle 
meets  and  overthrows  the  errors  at  every  turn  of  their 
wanderings. 

Vm.  2nd  CorinthianSy  a.d.  60. — ^This  epistle  was 
written  very  soon  after  the  former.  The  emng  Corin- 
thians were  reproved  and  refonned  by  the  first 
epistle.  Therefore,  this  second  epistle  was  written 
to  console  and  to  confirm  them. 

IX.  OahtianSy  a.d.  58. — Galatia  is  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  inhabited  principally  by  Gauls,  who  had 
been  called  in  to  assist  the  king  of  Bithynia.  They 
expelled  the  king's  enemies,  and  settled  in  the  province. 
Perhaps  this  epistle  was  written  soon  after  St.  Paul's 
first  visit,  A.D.  53,  when  he  founded  the  church  in  the 
course  of  his  second  missionary  tour,  at  least  in  the 
course  of  that  tour  not  perfectly  described  by  St.  Luke. 
Li  this  tour  St.  Paul  visited  the  upper  coasts,  and  then 
returned  to  Ephesus,  where,  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
he  had  left  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  He  may  have 
written  this  episUe  from  Corinth,  a.d.  54.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  his  second  missionary  tour,  Paul  was  not 
suffered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  go  into  Bithynia.  At 
the  completion  of  that  second  missionary  tour,  St. 
Paul  intended  to  be  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  (perhaps 
the  Passover).  He  landed  at  Cesarea,  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  saluted  the  brethren,  and  went  down  to 
the  church  at  Antioch,  in  Syria.  After  this  he  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order, 
strengthening  the  disciples.  Apollos  had  gone  to 
Corinth  from  Ephesus.  After  the  departure  of  Apollos, 
St.  Paul,  having  finished  this  missionary  tour,  arrived 
at  Ephesus.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
sati^actory  date  of  the  composition  of  this  epistle, 
or  of  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians.  The  epistle 
may  have  been  written  soon  after  St.  Paul's  solitary 
(as  it  appears)  missionary  tour,  which  he  completed 
by  his  return  to  Ephesus,  to  commence  his  three  years' 
ministry  in  that  citv.  Ephesus  may  appear  to  oe  the 
place  in  which  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epislle  to  the  Gkila- 
tians.  It  may  be  possible  that  St.  Paul  founded  the 
church  in  Galatia,  m  his  first  missionary  tour,  and  that 
he  wrote  this  epistle  when  in  Corinth,  in  his  second 
missionary  tour.  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  turned 
from  him  who  called  you  unto  the  grace  of  Christ, 
unto  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another  "  ( Gal.  i.  6), 
are  words  which  prove  that  error  in  doctrine  was 
introduced  into  the  church  in  Galatia,  very  soon  after 
its  formation.  St.  Paul  was  in  Corinth,  a.d.  53.  His 
first  missionary  tour  was  in  a.d.  45.  He  cannot  have 
visited  Galatia  with  Barnabas  in  that  tour.  In  his 
second  tour,  the  Sprit  did  not  sufPer  him  to  go  into 
Bithynia.  After  ne  had  returned  to  Ephesus,  and 
proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  he  went  thence  to  Antioch, 
and  visited  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order.  Karcf i^o-. 
Were  the  disciples,  who  were  tnen  visited,  the  converts 
of  the  first  missionaxy  tour,  a.d.  46  ? 

How  could  they  have  been  the  converts  of  the 
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second  missionary  tour,  when  **  the  Spirit  did  not 
suffer  them  to  go  into  Bithvnia  ?" 

If  they  were  the  converts  of  St.  Paul's  third  mis- 
sion ry  tour — solitary — on  his  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Enhesus,  the  report  of  their  being  removed  from 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel  may  have  reached  him  in 
Ephesns,  and  he  may  have  composed  this  anti- 
ritualistic  and  anti-ceremonial  epistle  in  Ephesus, 
A.D.  68.  This  is  a  statement  of  probabilities.  I 
have  followed  the  dates  in  our  authorized  version 
without  aflB.rming  anything  very  positively,  as  the 
date  is  not  very  miportant.  However,  I  am  favour- 
able to  the  last  probability.  The  solitary  tour  to 
Ephesus  may  have  been  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
founded  a  church  in  Galatia ;  and  his  three  years' 
ministry  in  Ephesus  may  give  the  time  and  place  of 
the  composition  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
The  date  of  the  epistle  may  not  be  considered  im- 
portant.    The  matter  of  the  Epistle  is  all-important. 

The  yoke  of  bondage  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  or 
law,  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  was  broken  in  Christ, 
whose  Gospel  was  proclaimed  by  the  apostles,  finally, 
in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  freedom  from  the 
ceremonial  law  which  it  gave  to  all  believers.  *'  Stand 
fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes 
free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  hond4iige:^^ 
a  yoke  which  neither  that  present  generation  of  the 
Jews,  nor  the  preceding  generations  of  the  Jews, 
were  able  to  bear. 

The  false  Judaizin^  teachers  were  everywhere, 
especially  in  Galatia  (so  called  from  the  Gauls  who 
had  settled  in  Bithynia),  endeavouring  to  introduce 
the    Mosaic    economy  into    the    simplicity  of   the 
doctrine  of  Christ.     St.   Paul  argues  against    the 
ceremonial  law  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  sub- 
versive of  the  grace  of  Christ.     He  shews  that  a 
heathen  is  not  required  by  God  to  embrace  the  cere- 
monial law,  but  that  he  is  to  consider  himself,  upon 
his  repentaace,  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God, 
and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    He  believes 
this.     He  has,  therefore,  "  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     The 
Galatians  had  received  their  spiritual  blessings  by 
the  hearing  of  faith,  or  by  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel 
called  **  faith,"  or  by  "  faith  which  cometh  by  hear- 
ing."    In  Romans  we  learn  that  we  cannot  keep  the 
moral  law  by  our  own  strength,  and  that  we,  there- 
fore, need  a  Saviour  to  give  to  us  "  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins,"  and  to  give  to   us  the  grace  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  live  in  the  *' obedi- 
ence of  the  faith."    And,  in  Galatians ^  we  learn  that 
the  ceremonial  law  was  as  a  school-master,  or  as 
one  to  bring  to  school,  to  teach  the  Jews  to  come  to 
Christ,   or  to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ.    But  the 
Galatians  had  come  to  Christ,  and  had  no  need  of  the 
ceremonial  law.     The  work  of  the  ceremonial  law 
was  finished  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Christ 
came  to  put  away  sin  (or  the  sin  offering),  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself — ^^  once  for  alV^ — never  to  he  re- 
peated.     So  the  Christian  lives  **  by  faith,  not  by 
sight."    The  Spirit  of  Christ,  given  to  all  who  ask 
for  his  holy  influence,  plants  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
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lievers  that  **  holiness  without  which  no  mAn  can  see 
the  Lord."  The  Holy  Spirit,  given  for  Christ's  sake, 
leads  aU  believers  in  the  way  of  the  obedience  of  the 
faith.  ''If  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under 
the  law." 

But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit 


%s — 

1.  Love. 

2.  Joy. 

3.  Peace. 

4.  Long-suffering^. 

5.  Gentleness. 

6.  Goodness. 

7.  Faith. 

8.  Meekness. 

9.  Temperance. 

'^  Against  such  there  is 
no  law,  and  thej  who  are 
Christ's  have  crucified  tie 
flesh  with  the  affections 
and  luste." — Gal,  y.  1 8-25. 

Self-examination  mav  be 
founded  and  conducted 
upon  this  statement  of 
our  fallen  nature,  and  of 
our  regeneration  Uj  the 
Holy  Spirit.  '•  Examine 
yourselves  whether  ye  be 
in  the  faith." 


The  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest,  which  are  these — 

1.  Adultery. 

2.  Fornication. 

3.  Uncleanness. 

4.  Lasciviousness. 

5.  Idolatry. 

6.  Witchcraft. 

7.  Hatred. 

8.  Variance. 

9.  Emulations. 

10.  Wrath. 

11.  Strife. 

12.  Seditions. 

13.  Heresies. 

14.  Envyings. 

15.  Murders. 

16.  Drunkenness,  and 

17.  Revellings,  and 

18.  Suchlike. 
*' Of  the  which  I  tell  you 

before,  as  I  have  also  told 
you  in  times  past,  that 
they  who  do  sach  things 
shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  Gt)d." 

Question:  **To  which  of  these  two  tables  do  you 
belong?" 

In  this  epistle  St.  Paul  asserts  that  his  apodtleship 
had  been  divinely  bestowed  upon  him  by  our  Lord ; 
and  proves  that  our  pardon  or  justification  is  God*s  art 
of  g^ace  received  by  faith.  He  refers  to  the  childicB 
of  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  Isaac,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  distinct  systems — ^The  Cere- 
monial Law  and  the  Gospel.  Ishmael  and  Isa&c, 
*'  which  two  are  an  allegory,"  that  is,  they  represent 
what  was  intended  to  come  into  the  world  bv  th-^ir 
very  opposite  characters,  though  this  was  not  ex- 
pressed concerning  them :    Ishmael  and  Isaac. 

1.  Ishmael f  representing  the  ceremonial  law;  thf 
son  of  a  bondwoman,  representing  the  Jews  in  the 
bondage  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Ishmael's  hand  w.a 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against 
him.  This  condition  of  Ishmael  represents  the  Jem 
compelled  by  the  ceremonial  law  to  continue  is 
estrangement  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

2.  IsaaCf  representing  the  gospel,  in  the  calm  Iov-> 
and  unbroken  fidelity  of  his  married  life,  and  in  :*• 
persevering  and  successful  efforts  to  escape  from  -- 
temptations  to  engage  in  strife  with  his  neighliO'ir^ 

*'  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  iai'L 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake  leade  :*i 
believer  to  forgive  even  his  enemies.     The  deetrox  r  j 
angel  passed  over  the  houses  whose  lintels  and  d.  r- 
posts  were  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lar. 
leaving  the  inhabitants  uninjured.    Under  the  g*  •  • 
the  spirit  of  revenge  is  calmed  by  the  2ne«kn<«»  : 
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**  wisdom  from  above.*'  The  believer  sees  the  mark 
of  his  Redeemer's  blood  upon  the  forehead  of  every 
son  of  Adam,  and  the  evil  spirit  of  revenge  flees 
away  when  he  sees  the  token  of  Redemption. 

Whether  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was 
-written  in  a.d.  52,  or  in  a.d.  53,  or  in  a.d.  54,  or  in 
A.D.  56,  or  in  a.d.  58 ;  whether  it  were  written  at 
Ephesus  or  at  Corinth,  or  whether  it  were  St.  Paul's 
earliest  production — in  whatever  manner  such  ques- 
tions may  be  decided,  this  epistle  contains  such  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  such  statements  concerning 
the  faith  in  Christ,  such  overthrow  of  ceremonies  and 
rites  from  whatever  source  derived,  that  I  must  re- 
gard the  epistle  as  the  merciful  gift  of  Qod  to  all 
true  believers  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  eveiy  one  who  be- 
lieveth,  and  of  which  gospel  no  true  believers  are 
ashamed.    The  building  up  of  believers  in  their 
most  holy  faith  and  practice  must  be  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  of  this  epistle. 

X.  Uphesiam,  A.D.  64. — St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle 
from  Rome  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  imprisonment,  for  he  does  not  mention 
any  hope  of  his  speedy  release.  The  epistle  may 
have  been  written  in  a.d.  63,  or  in  a.d.  64,  either 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  or  perhaps  in  the  end 
of  the  first  year  after  his  arrival.  This  epistle  con- 
tains no  censure  upon  the  Ephesians,  and  no  com- 

flaint  against  them.  Ephesus  was  a  famous  city  of 
onia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  the  metropolis,  the 
mother  city,  or  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  epistle  was  sent  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  by 
Tychlcus. 

XI.  Ph%lippian9y  a.d.  64. — St.  Paul  is  supposed  to 
have  written  his  epistle  to  the  I^lippians  from  Rome 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  a.d. 
64-65.  Epaphrodltus,  an  elder  in  the  Church  of 
Philippi,  earned  this  letter  to  Philippi  on  his  return 
from  Rome.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Church  at 
Philippi  to  Rome  to  visit  St.  Paul,  and  to  carry  their 
contributions  towards  the  support  of  Paul,  the  pri- 
Boner.  Epaphrodicus  had  been  sick  during  his  stay 
at  Rome.  In  this  epistle  there  is  no  complaint  against 
the  Church  at  Philippi.  There  is  great  encourage- 
ment. 

XH.  Colouiantf  a.d.  64. — Colosse  was  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  situated  on  the  river 
Lyeus  (where  the  Lycus  fell  into  the  Meander),  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Laodicea  and  from  Hierapolis. 
These  three  cities  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
about  one  year  after  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  during 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Epaphras  was  sent 
by  the  Church  at  Colosse  to  Rome  to  visit  St.  Paiil. 
Epaphras  was  imprisoned  at  Rome  in  consequence  of 
his  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel. 

Tychlcus  and  Onesunus  carried  St.  Paul's  letter  to 
Colosse.     Some  fix  the  date  of  this  epistle,  a.d.  62. 

XIII.  FirU  ThesialoniatUf  a.d.  54. — ^Thessalonlca 
was  a  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  a 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.    She  was  the  widow 


of  Cassander.  Her  husband  is  supposed  to  have 
given  her  name  to  this  city,  in  which  St.  Paul  foimded 
a  Christian  Church,  to  wluch  he  wrote  the  two  epistles 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  people  of  Thessah)nlca. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  written  this  epistle,  and  the 
following  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  from  Corinth, 
whilst  he  resided  in  Corinth  in  company  with  Aqutla 
and  Priscilla  for  one  year  and  a  half  in  his  first  mis- 
sionary tour  in  Europe,  which  was  his  second  general 
missionary  tour. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  called  his  daughter  Thes- 
salonlca  from  a  victory  {vtKrj)  which  he  obtained  over 
the  Thessalians. 

In  this  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  St.  Paul 
writes  concerning  our  Lord's  coming  to  judge  the 
world.  He  warns  the  Thessalonian  Christians  to 
prepare  for  that  awful  day  of  judgment. 

This  city  was  at  first  called  TnermeB.  It  was  situated 
on  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Its  commerce  was  great. 
The  traders  from  the  neighbouring  territories  resorted 
to  this  city.  The  people  from  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  the  seaports  of  that 
sea,  visited  Thermae,  or  ThessalonTca,  for  purposes  of 
business,  or  of  pleasure,  or  of  commerce.  Therefore, 
St.  Paul  writes  thus  {\st  Thes.  i.  8): — **  For  from  you 
sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord,  not  only  in  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every  place  your  faith 
to  Godward  is  spread  abroad.  So  that  we  need  not 
to  speak  .anything." 

JQV.  Second  Thessalonians,  a.d.  54. — St.  Paul  wrote 
this  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  from  Corinth, 
immediately  after  he  had  heard  that  his  first  epistle 
had  been  received  by  the  Church  in  Thessalonica. 
The  Thessalonians  had  fallen  into  an  error  respecting 
our  Lord's  coming  to  judge  the  world,  mentioned  in 
St.  Paul's  first  epistle.  In  this  second  epistle  St. 
Paul  corrects  their  error.  They  imagined,  by  misin- 
terpreting St.  Paul's  words,  that  our  Lord's  coming 
to  judge  the  world  was  at  hand.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
second  epistle,  shews  to  them  that  this  cannot  be, 
since  many  things  of  great  moment  must  come  to 
pass  in  the  world  before  that  great  and  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord  can  come.  That,  as  every  man*s  death  is 
to  him  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  so  every  man  should 
prepare  to  die  in  tne  Lord. 

The  apostles  always  exhorted  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  of  the  JiOrd,  though  never  for  death.  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  may  be  considered  as  their  expres* 
sion  for  death.  Our  Lord  had  instructed  them  to 
speak  thus  when  he  assured  them  that  he  went  away 
to  prepare  places  for  them ;  that  he  would  come  again 
and  take  tnem  to  himself ;  and  that  where  he  was 
his  servants  also  should  be. 

XV.  First  Timothy ,  a.d.  65. — There  seems  to  be 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  in  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  this  epistle.  He  may  have  written  it  a.d.  65, 
two  years  after  his  first  imprisonment  had  ended. 
From  ver.  13  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  we  may  suppose  that  St.  Paul,  after  his 
release  from  his  first  imprisonment,  had  revisited  all 
the  Churches  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  In  this,  his 
last  missionary  tour,  in  which  Lute  was  not  St. 
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Paul's  companion  and  historian,  the  apostle,  whilst 
visiting  some  town  or  city,  may  have  written  this 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  "I  give  to  thee  charge,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and 
before  Jesns  Christ,  who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession,  'That  thou  keep  the 
commandment  without  spot,  unrebukeable,  until  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' " — Ut  Tim,  vi.  13,14. 
At  the  dose  of  our  authorised  version  are  these  words, 
**  The  first  to  Timothy  was  written  from  Laodicea, 
which  is  the  chief  est  city  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana." 
But  this  cannot  be  true  if  Laodicea,  Colosse,  and 
Hierapolis  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
before  St.  Paul  (a  year  before)  left  Borne,  when  he 
was  released  from  his  first  imprisonment. 

St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  ended  a.d.  63.  His 
second  imprisonment  commenced  a.d.  66. 

XYI.  Second  Timothy,  a.d.  66. — ^This  second  epistle 
to  Timothy  was  written  during  St.  Paul's  secona  im- 

frisonment  in  Rome,  a.d.  66.  In  this  epistle  St. 
*aul  manifests  the  same  zeal  which  characterises  his 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  which  appears  as  the 
great  and  leading  character  of  his  life.  This  second 
epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  first  was  written. 
The  first  gives  evidence  of  St.  Paul's  freedom.  The 
second  epistle  gives  evidence  of  St.  Paul's  imprison- 
ment, and  approaching  violent  death. 

Paley  and  Macknijght  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
this  second  epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  during  St. 
Paul's  second  imprisonment  in  Home,  a.d.  66. 

In  his  first  and  second  epistles  St.  Paul  uses  the 
most  solemn  entreaties  to  Timothy  to  urge  him  to 
diligence  in  keeping  the  faith,  and  in  saving  his  own 
soul,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
presided.  The  study  of  these  two  epistles,  the  care- 
ful and  prayerful  reading  of  them  daily,  may  be 
considered  as  a  duty  amply  rewarded  by  the  great 
profit  to  the  mind  of  the  student  arising  out  of  the 
exercise  in  which  he  would  engage.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  opinion  of  almost  eveiy  good  minister 
of  the  gospel.  Bead  the  epistle  to  Titus  consecu- 
tively with  the  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  at  the  rate  of 
one  chapter  daily,  the  labour  will  be  foimd  to  be 
small;  the  profit  wiU  be  found  to  be  gpreat. 

XVn.  Titus,  A.D.  65. — Thin  fourteen  yearn  after 
''-after  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  after  his  conversion 
and  his  three  years'  residence  in  Arabia,  and  after  his 
escape  from  Damascus,  when  he  was  let  down  by  the 
wall  in  a  basket.— ((?«/.  ii.  1.,  a.d.  52.  Acts  ix.  25. 
2nd  Cor.  xi.  33).  fa, J  *'Then  the  disciples  took  him 
by  night  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket." 
fb.J  **  In  Damascus,  the  governor,  under  Ar^tas,  the 
king,  kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison, 
desirous  to  apprehend  me ;  and  through  a  window, 
in  a  basket,  was  I  let  down  by  a  waU,  and  escaped 
his  hands."  These  passages,  the  first  by  St.  Liike, 
the  second  by  St.  Paul  himself,  show  undesigned 
coincidence,  and  form  a  new  source  of  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  revealed  religion.  The  word  ^^  after'*'* 
has  suggested  this  inquiry.  An  examiner  would  do 
his  duty  by  asking  these  questions  suggested  by  the 
word  "  after,"  and  by  requiring  these  answers.  In 
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this  manner  have  I  treated  the  word  '^  after,"  with 
the  design  of  preparing  the  student  to  g;ive  the 
required  answers.  I  refer  to  Paley's  treatlee  o& 
** the  Undesigned  Coineidencee" 

I  now  return  to  the  words,  *'  Then,  fourteen  jeais 
after,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  in  company  with 
Barnabas,  and  took  Titus  with  me  also. " —  Oal.  ii.  I>3. 
**  But  neither  Titus,  who  was  with  me,  beinfi^  a  Greek 
(and  brought  up  in  heathenism),  wbs  oomp^ed  to  be 
circumcised."  Titus  was  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  prose- 
lyte of  justice.  ''  Did  Titus  make  a  gain  of  jon? 
Walked  we  not  in  the  same  spirit  ?  Walked  we  not 
in  the  same  steps  V'—2nd  Cor.  xii.  18.  "  To  Titus, 
mine  own  son  (yn^ouo  rcxvb)),  after  the  common  faith." 
—Titui  i.  4. 

Titus  accompanied  Paul  and  Barnabas  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  from  Antioch  in  Syria  to  con- 
sult the  brethren  upon  the  question  by  which  the 
church  in  Antioch  nad  been  troubled:  *'  Whether 
Q-entiles,  when  converted  to  Christianity^  could  be 
saved  without  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses  ? ' ' — Acts  xv.   The  coimcil  at  Jerusalem  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Gentiles.    The  old  ceremonial  law 
of  Moses  was  not  binding  on  the  disciples  of  Christ 
James  ''  the  Less  "  was  president  of  the  council.  This 
is  an  important  history  of  Titus.    He  was  a  Greek, 
a  perfect  heathen  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's 
side.      Therefore  he  was   not  circumcised.     Titus 
was  appointed  by  St.  Paul  to  preside  over  the  church 
in  Crete,  before  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  in 
Rome.     This  epistle  may  have  been  written,  xj>.  65, 
about  the  time  in  which  the  first  epistle  to  Timotiij 
was  written.     This  epistle  may  be  considered  as  a 
peculiar  treasure  in  the  studies  of  him  who  seeks  to 
be  a  useful  minister  of  the  GK>spel  of  Christ : — 

J^prffrq  rur  yai*  corl,  fictr^  «vi  oivoiri  wovnA^ 
KaX^  #cai  rrUipOy  V€pCppvToo"  cv  8*  ivOptawoi 
Tlokkoly  air€ip€(rioiy  Kal  €VVirJKOVTa  r6Ai/€cr. 
"Akkrf  8'  AXXtav  yXwra-a  ficfiiy/Mvi}*  Iv  ftkv  *A\au>t^ 
*Ev  8*  'ET€<5KpiyT60'  /i€yaX.rJTOp€try  iv  &  Kv8c>i»co\ 
Aa>pU€(r  TC  rpi\diK€crf  SvoC  re  IIcAaoryoi. 
TycTi  S*  evi  KKoxroo-  fuydkrj  irokur*  €vOaT€  Mivwr 
'Ew^iapoa-  ^ouriAcvc  Ai^  /AcyaAov  oopicrrijfr, 
Xlar/Mxr  I/mSio  irar^p,  fjL€ya$vfiov  AevKaAia^vocr. 

Somer's  Od.,  Bk.  19,  v.  172-180. 

Homer,  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  his  Odfssey,  t. 
172-180,  represents  his  hero  Ulysses  as  giving  this 
description  of  Oete :  "  Crete  is  a  certain  hmd  in  the 
middle  of  the  dark  sea,  beautiful  and  fertile,  washed 
by  the  ocean's  circling  waves — irepippiToo- — and  in  it 
are  many  men,  innumerable,  and  ninety  citiee.  But 
the  other  language  of  other  men  is  mixed.  Indeed* 
in  Crete  are  Greeks,  and  in  Crete  are  magnanimous 
native  Cretans,  and  in  Crete  are  Cydons,  and  the 
rpi.\aXK€o- — warlike  Dorians,  and  the  noble  Pelasgi 
But  in  these  there  is  a  great  Cnossus ;  and  then 
Minos  the  great  comjinnion  {oapurtiyr — confabulator) 
of  the  great  Jupiter  reigned  during  nine  years— 
*Evv€iopo(r,  the  father  of  my  father  the  magnanimoua 
Deucalion." — {ir^pippvrofr'^ sea-girt.)  Hmesti  bM| 
roun — those.    Dindorf  has,  t^i — ^it* 
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XVm.  Fhikmm,  a.d.  64.— In  Col  iv.  9,  St.  Paul 
Tvrites  that  lie  had  sent  Onesixnufl,  whom  he  calls  a 
beloved  brother,  in  companj  with  Tychicus,  to 
Colossi,  with  the  epistle  to  the  church  in  that  city. 
This  fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  to  a.d. 
64.  Onesimus  was  a  slave  who  had  run  away  from 
his  master  Philemon.  St.  Paul,  being  a  prisoner  in 
Home,  was  visited  by  Onesimus,  and  was  made  in- 
Btrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Onesimus.  St.  Paul 
wrote  this  epistle  to  Philemon  to  persuade  him  to 
for^ve  his  slave,  now  converted  to  Christianiij. 
This  epistle  is  an  example  of  elegant  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. It  surpasses  the  following  elegant 
epistle  of  Horace: — 

AD  CLAUDITJM  NERONEM. 

Septlmiiu,  Clandi,  mmimm  intelligit  unus, 
Quanti  me  fadas  :  nam  cnm  roeat  et  preoe  oogit^ 
Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laadare  et  tradere  coner, 
Dignnm  mente  domoque  legentiB  honeata  Neronia. 
Munere  cum  fungi  proprioris  censet  amici. 
Quid  poeaim,  videt  ac  noyit  me  valdioa  ipso. 
Malta  quidem  dixi,  cur  excuaatuB  abirem  ; 
Sed  timui,  mea  ne  finxiMe  minora  putarer  ; 
Diasimulator  opia  propris,  mihi  oommoduB  uni, 
Sic  ego,  majorii  fugiens  opprobiia  culpa 
Frontis  ad  urbans  deacendi  pnemia.    Quod  ai 
Depoaitum  laudaa  ob  amici  joaaa  pudorem 
Scribe  tui  gregia  hunc  et  forte  m  crede  bonumque. 

To  ClaudiuB  Nero. — Ep.  ix.  Lib.  i — Horace. 

In  truth,  Claudius  Septimius  alone  understands 
how  much  you  value  me ;  for  when  he  be^s,  and  by 
prayer  compels,  to  wish  that  I  may  endeavour  to 
praise  and  command  him  to  you  as  one  worthy  of  the 
mind  and  house  of  Nero,  choosing  honourable  things, 
when  he  thinks  that  I  perform  the  duty  of  a  more 
intimate  friend  (with  you),  what  influence  I  may 
have  (quid  possim)  he  sees  and  knows  better  than  I 
myself  (know).  Indeed,  I  have  said  many  things 
why  I  should  go  away  excused.  But  I  feared  that  I 
might  be  thought  to  have  feigned  my  influence  (with 
you)  less  (than  it  is)  (minora)  ;  a  dissembler  of  mine 
own  power,  procuring  advantage  (commodus)  for 
myself  alone.  So  I,  flying  from  the  disgraces  of  a 
^eater  fault,  have  descenaed  to  the  rewards  of  city 
impudence.  But  if  you  praise  shame  (modestv)  laid 
aside  at  the  commands  of  a  friend,  enrol  him  (as 
one)  of  your  flock,  and  believe  him  to  be  brave  and 
good. 

I  quote  from  SaUu9t  an  example  of  elegant  letter 
writing: — 

L.  Catalina.     Q.  Catulus  S. 

XXXV.  ''  Egregia  tua  fides,  re  cognita  divises  grata 
michiinmagDis  meis  periculis  fiduciam  commendationi 
mesQ  tribuit.  Quamobremdefensionem  in  novoconsilio 
non  statui  parare :  satisf  actionem  ex  nulla  conscientiii 
de  culpa  proponere  decrevi,  quam  (me  Dius  fidius) 
veram  licet  cognoscas.  Injuriis  contumeliis  que  conci- 
tatus,  quod  f ructu  laboris  industrisoque  mero  privatus, 
statum  dignitatis  non  obtinebam,  publicam  miserorum 
causam  pro  mea  consuetudine  suscepi:  non  quin 
ffis  alienum  meis  nominibus  possessionibus  solvere 
possem,  quum  et  alienis  nominibus  liberalitasOrestillse 
Buis   filiffique   oopiis   persolveret ;    eed,  quod   non 


dignos  homines  honore  honestatos  videbam,  meque 
falsa  suspicione  alienatum  esse  entiebiem;  hoc  nomine 
satis  honestas  pro  meo  casu  spes  reliquse  dignitatis 
conservandas  sum  secutus.  Plura  cum  scribere 
veUem,  nunciatum  est,  mihi  vim  parari. 

Nimc  Orestillam  commendo,  tuaeque  fidei  trado; 
cam  ab  injuria  defendas,  per  liberos  tuos  rogatus." — 
JSaveto,  chapter  xxxv. 

Lucius  Catiline  to  Quintus  Catulus.  Health. 
XXX.  Your  excellent  faith,  [the  matter  being 
known,  has  afiPorded  to  my  commendation  confidence 
agreeable  in  great  dangers.  Wherefore  I  have  not 
determined  to  prepare  a  defence  in  my  new  design; 
I  have  decreed,  from  no  consciousness  of  my  fault,  to 
lay  before  you  a  satisfactory  reason,  which  (me  Dius 
fidius — by  Hercules)  you  may  know  to  be  true.  Ex- 
cited by  injuries  and  contumelies,  because  deprived  of 
the  fruit  of  my  labour  and  my  industry,  1  did  not 
obtain  the  state  of  dignity  [the  consulship],  I  under- 
took, according  to  my  custom,  the  public  cause  of 
the  wretched  [profligates  like  himself] ;  not  but  I 
could  pay  my  debts  upon  mine  own  recognizances  from 
mine  own  possessions,  when  the  liberality  of  Orestilla 
would  have  paid  my  debts  upon  the  recognizance  of 
others  [his  friends]  out  of  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
resources  (copiis) ;  but,  because  I  saw  men  honored 
not  worthy  of  honor  [Cicero  and  those  of  his  party], 
and  felt  myself  estranged  by  false  suspicion;  for  this 
reason  (hoc  nomine)  I  have  followed  hopes  of  pre- 
serving my  remaining  dignity  sufficiently  honorable 
in  my  situation  (pro  meo  casu).  When  I  wished  to 
write  more,  it  was  announced  that  violence  was  pre- 
pared for  me.  Now  I  commend  Orestilla,  and 
deliver  her  up  to  your  faith;  defend  her  from  injury, 
entreated  by  the  love  which  you  bear  to  your  children. 
(Per  liberos  tuos  rogatus). — JSiaveto. 

More  antiquo  pro  valeto.  In  the  ancient  manner 
for  Valeto. — Failewzll. 

XIX.  JSehrews,  a,j>.  64. — ^This  epistle  has  not  the 
name  of  any  person  as  its  author.  The  internal  evi* 
dence  of  the  epistle  fixes  Paul  as  its  author.  St.  Luke 
may  have  acted  as  St.  Paul's  amanuensis.  The  style 
of  the  composition  may  be  considered  as  the  style  of 
the  gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  and  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  St.  Luke,  therefore,  may  have  written 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  St.  Paul's  dictation. 
The  reasoning  and  the  scrintural  illustrations  prove 
that  St.  Paul  was  the  undouoted  author  of  this  epistle. 
Dean  Swift  learned  that  the  Tale  of  a  Ihtb,  which 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  any  author,  was  attributed 
to  some  person  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  honour 
paid  to  him,  and  which  honour  he  did  not  honestly 
and  openly  disclaim.  Dean  Swift  wrote  his  deter- 
mination to  eat  the  book,  if  the  person,  falsely  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author,  would  write  one  sentence  equal 
to  any  one  sentence  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tab.  The  challenge 
was,  of  course,  never  accepted.  The  supposed  author 
ceased  to  rejoice  in  his  unearned  honours,  and  the 
real  author  was  established  in  the  minds  of  the  readers 
of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub — Jonathan  SwifL  Thus  the  reason- 
ing and  the  scriptural  illustrations  in  the  episUe  to 
the  Hebrews  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  their  author. 
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The  Gbreek  composition  may  have  been  the  work  of 
St.  Luke. 

St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Eome,  in  his 
first  imprisonment,  when  he  dictated  this  epistle, 
whilst  St.  Luke,  St.  Paul's  companion  in  adversity, 
wrote  the  epistle  according  to  St.  Paul's  dictation. 
The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  save  the  Hebrew 
oonverts  to  Christianity  from  apostacy :  *  *  We  are  not 
of  them  who  draw  back  unto  perdition,  but  of  them 
who  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul." 

He  proves  the  pre-existence  and  the  deity  of  Christ: 
the  incarnation :  the  sacrificial  death :  the  one-offering 
of  the  Saviour,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  an  offering  never 
to  be  repeated ;  the  fact  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
had  a  type  in  Melchisedec,  who  had,  in  his  priesthood, 
no  ancestors  and  no  successors ;  and  that  the  church, 
established  by  this  great  high-priest  of  our  profession, 
was  to  remain  immovable  till  the  final  judgment. 

**  Wherefore,  we,  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved,  let  us  have  grace  (x<*P*^)  whereby  we  may 
serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear, 
for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.*'  He  reminds  them 
of  Mount  Sinai  and  the  wilderness. 

The  argument  of  St.  Paul  against  apostacy  is  stated 
in  the  commencement  of  this  epistle  in  the  following 
words :  '*  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
a  salvation  ?  " — £[eb.  ii.  3. 

The  superiority  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  Mosaic 
church  is  described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this 
epistle,  beginning  at  the  eighteenth  verse,  and 
ending  at  the  last  words  of  the  chapter.  In  this 
twelfth  chapter,  Christ  is  described  as  sanctifying  his 
people  with  his  own  blood ;  and,  like  to  the  victims 
offered  in  sacrifice  under  the  law,  which  were  burnt 
without  the  camp,  so  Christ  suffered  without  the  gate. 
The  exhortation  is,  to  go  forth  to  him  without  the 
camp,  bearing  his  reproach.  For  here  we  have  no 
continuing  city,  "  but  we  seek  one  to  come." — Hebrew 
ziii.  12-13.  **  By  him,  let  us  offer  unto  God  continu- 
ally the  sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name.** — v.  14. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  introduction  to  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  quotes  Dr.  Lardner's  discussion  of 
the  question,  "  Who  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews?'*  At  the  close  of  this  discussion,  I 
find  these  words  of  Dr.  Lardner,  which  express  his 
conviction  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  : — 

'*  That  this  epistle  was  written  at  Eome,  or  in  Italy 
soon  after  Paul  had  been  released  from  his  confine- 
ment at  Home,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  63.  And 
I  suppose  it  to  be  the  last  written  of  all  St.  Paul's 
epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  or  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  "—-Or.  Lardner^s  Works,  v»  6,  p.  381. 

The  seven  Catholic  or  general  JEpistles,  written  by 
(1)  James,  (2)  Peter,  (3)  John,  and  (4)  Jude. 

XX.  The  General  Epistle  of  St.  Janies,  a.d.  60.— The 
author  of  this  epistle  is  generally  believed  to  be 
James  the  Less,  who,  from  the  first,  presided  over  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written 
this  epistle  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  world.  Perhaps  this  is  the  earliest 
— :a4 —  ^  the  New  Testamint.    The  style  is  that  of 


a  Jewish  prophet.  The  matter  is  adapted  to  persons 
not  perfectly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  ehriBtianitj. 
The  apostle  knew  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  therefore 
fed  them  with  spiritual  food  suited  to  their  oonditioiL 
I  fear  that  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  form  and 
adopt  the  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  ever  intended 
for  christians.  I  believe  that  the  early  date  of  this 
epistle  may  be  the  correct  date.  Even  then,  a.d.  33, 
34,  not  long  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  treason- 
able intentions  were  manifested  by  the  Jews.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  Koman  Oovemment 
struggled  for  expression  in  the  whole  Jewish,  nation. 
The  conmiercial  enterprise  of  the  cunning  deacendents 
of  the  wily  Jacob — the  supplanter,  the  heel-catcher— 
led  them  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  found  their  own  countrymen,  their  synagogues 
and  their  proseuchoe  wherever  they  went.  They  had 
a  clear  and  open  field  in  which  to  sow  seditiun. 
They  acted  with  violence  toward  the  heathen,  wht^ 
opportunity  presented  itself.  The  Boman  Qoveni- 
ment  wished  to  conciliate  the  Jewish  people.  TL? 
author  of  this  epistle,  whether  James  the  Less  u: 
some  person  unknown,  may  have  written  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  feelinfi;8  whieli»  if  ix: 
restrained,  must  stimulate  the  maddened  nation  into 
rebellion.  I  feel  inclined,  therefore,  to  believe  tha: 
the  author  of  this  epistle  designed  to  render  eesentiii 
service,  politically  and  religiously,  to  the  Jews  and 
to  the  Komans.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  the  kt-j 
to  all  the  difficulties  in  this  confessedly  difficult  epistle. 
The  son  of  Alphaeus,  James  the  Less  and  James  tki 
Just,  the  Lord's  brother,  are  the  names  given  to  one 
and  the  same  person: — 

1.  Mark  xvi.  40  :  "There  were  also  women  looking 
on  afar  off,  among  whom  was  Mary  Magdalene,  a^: 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses;  asid 
Salom^." 

2.  John  zix.  25  :  *^  Now  there  stood  at  the  cros  cf 
Jesus,  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister.  Mazy,  ihs 
wife  of  01e5phas  (Cleopas),  and  Mary  Magdalene.*' 

3.  1  Cor,  zv.  7:  ''After  that  he  was  seen  of  Jkom, 
then  of  all  the  apostles." 

4.  Gal.  1.  19:  ''But  other  of  the  apostles  savl 
none,  save  James,  the  Lord's  brother." 

1.  Mark. — Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  **the  gn?y-l 
of  Mark  is  an  abridgment  of  that  by  Matthew.   T:  - 
origin  of  Mark's  gospel  forms  an  interesting  sub;/* 
of  inquiry.     We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  an<.i»rcr- 
wei  e  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  under  the  directs . 
of  Peter ;    but  the  groimds  of  this  opinion  are  r  '■ 
ascertained.     If  Mark  were  son  to  that  Marr  J  ■ » 
xii.   12)  who  resided  at  Jerusalem,  and  ^^hoc^  hv-: 
was  the  resort  of  the  faithful,  he  must  have  ki.«  ^ 
many  things  which  passed  at  Jerusalem,  as  wt^l.  :-* 
Peter  himself  knew.     He  must  also  hare  be€*n  f  ir.- 
ciently  versed  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  b\*V  * 
make  use  of  whatever  materials  for  true  bistory  ^-^ 
in  circulation,  which  probably  were  many,  tht  i  .■- 
incomplete,  while  he  would  receive  others  from  T'*-' 
It  appears  from  his  history,  that  Mark  wa^  u.  - 
engaged  in  journeying,  sometimes  with  or  for  Bic^' 
has,  at  other  times  with  or  for  Paiil,  and  iritb  ^z  ^' 
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'eter  also.  It  is  probable  that  he  composed  his  gospel 
t  intervals  of  such  journeys,  as  Luke  also  did ;  and 
le  is  no  more  an  epitomiser  of  Matthew  than  Luke 
9,  with  whom  he  agrees  in  many  particulars." 

Mr,  Taylor  observes:  "We  see  no  reason  why 
Mark  may  not  also  avail  himself  of  such  written 
•  nformation  as  was  extant  at  the  time :  such,  for 
instance,  as  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Syriac,  and  also  in 
Greek.  This  would  account  for  the  verbal  resemblance 
observed  between  some  parts  of  Matthew  and  some 
parts  of  Mark  ;  while  elsewhere,  Mark  might  adhere 
to  such  facts  as  he  had  collected,  and  to  such  expres- 
sions as  he  had  adopted.  To  have  exchanged  these 
for  others,  when  the  histories  were  the  same,  would 
have  answered  no  valuable  purpose." — Calmet,  d. 

2.  Cledphas,  or  Cledpas. — **  According  to  Eusebius 
and  Epiphanius,  was  brother  of  Joseph,  both  being 
sons  of  Jacob.  He  was  the  father  of  Simeon,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  of  James  the  Less,  of  Jude,  and  of 
Joseph  or  Joses.  Cleopas  married  Mary,  sister  of  the 
virgin  {Strange,  two  Marys/  of  the  same  father  and 
mother  J  y  so  that  he  was  uncle  to  Jesus  Christ.  He, 
his  wife  and  sons,  were  disciples  of  Christ.  But  Cleopas 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  what  Jesus  had  so  oiten 
told  to  his  disciples,  that  it  was  expedient  he  should 
die,  and  return  to  the  Father.  Having  beheld  our 
Saviour  expire  on  the  cross,  he  lost  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  kingdom  of  God  established  by  him  on  earth.  But, 
going  to  Emm&us  with  another  disciple,  they  were 
joined  by  our  Lord,  who  accompanied  them,  and,  on 
his  breaking  bread,  they  recognified  him." — Luke  xxiv. 
IZ  to  the  end, — Calmet. 

3.  James  the  Less, — Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  cap.  8, 
states,  ''that  James  the  Less,  the  Just,  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Ananus  the  high-priest,  who  was 
a  Sadducee,  and  of  a  hauffhty  and  cruel  disposition. 
Other  persons  were  accused,  in  company  with  James, 
as  transgressors  of  the  law  of  [MosesJ,  by  Ananus, 
and  were  by  him  sentenced  to  oe  stoned  to  death. 
Josephus  cidls  James  the  brother  of  Christ.  It  is 
thought  that  these  words  may  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle 
of  James  to  a.d.  63." 

**  Lardner  and  others  think  that  these  words  are 
an  interpolation ;  in  fact,  that  Josephus  never  wrote 
them,  and  that  some  copyist  introduced  them  into  the 
text,  or  interpolated  them." 

The  ancient  Christian  writers  gave  a  different 
account  of  the  death  of  James.  They  stated  that  he 
Tvas  killed,  not  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  trial,  but 
in  a  popular  tumult,  the  occasion  of  which  Eusehius 
thus  expUins  (Ee.  Mist.  Bk,  ii.  o.  23; :  **  When  Paul 
had  appealed  to  Ceesar,  and  had  been  sent  to 
'Rome  Dj  Festus,  the  Jews,  who  had  aimed  at 
his  death,  being  disappointed  in  that  design,  turned 
their  rage  against  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  apostles  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem."  Lardner  conjectures  that  ''the  death  of 
James  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  offence  taken  at 
his  epistle,  in  which  are  not  only  sharp  reprehensions 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews  for  the  crimes  committed  by 
them,  but  also  affecting  representations  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  coming  upon  them." 


The  date  of  this  epistle  is,  therefore,  a.i>.  62,  or 
A.D.  61,  a  short  timo^  oefore  the  death  of  its  author, 
James  the  Less.  This  is  Lardner*s  opinion.  But 
Mill  and  Fabricius  think  it  was  written,  a.d.  60. 

I  recommend  Dr.  Mackniyhfs  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  every  young  man  at  school,  in  the  uni- 
versity, or  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  account  of  the 
death  of  James  the  Just,  and  also  called  the  Less, 
because,  in  an  uproar  among  the  working  classes  in 
South  Lancashire,  a.d.  1838,  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Molesworth,  Yicar  of  Bochdale,  from  a  text 
selected  from  the  epistle  of  St.  James. 

The  people  listened  to  the  sermon  with  great 
attention,  and  became  deeply  affected  when  they 
learned  that,  from  the  first,  the  people,  when  discon- 
tented and  excited,  have  murdered  their  best  friends. 
The  people,  in  excitement,  killed  "  James  the  Less," 
whom  tney  had  been  accustomed  to  call  James  the 
Just. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  some  popular  dis- 
turbance arose  in  the  parish  of  Kadditfe.  The 
Eector  of  Badcliffe,  Mr.  Miln,  preached  a  wise  and 
excellent  sermon.  One  of  the  people  gave  to  me  this 
information.  I  either  read  the  sermon  or  listened  to 
some  one  giving  a  full  account  of  it.  I  recognized 
the  sermon  of  l3r.  Molesworth.  The  young  student 
may  go  and  do  likewise,  or  may  go  and  learn  to  do 
likewise. 

XXI.  The  First  Catholic  or  General  I^stle  of  St. 
Peter,  a.d.  60. — Dr.  Lardner  and  Professor  Michaelis 
have  done  much  to  remove  several  difficulties  connected 
with — 1.  The  person  of  St.  Peter ;  2.  The  people  to 
whom  he  wrote ;  3.  The  places  of  their  dispersion ; 
4.  And  the  time  of  writing. 

Symeon,  Simon,  sumamed  Cephas,  Petros,  Petra, 
signifying  a  stone,  or  a  frafipnent  of  a  rock.  Peter 
was  so  named  by  our  Lord,  oecause  he  had  confessed 
the  truth  concerning  our  Lord.  Upon  this  confession 
our  Lord  declared  that  he  built  his  Church,  and  that 
the  gates  of  hell,  or  the  numerous  ways  of  death 
which  persecution  might  employ  against  believers, 
should  not  prevail  against  his  Church,  that  is,  against 
believers  in  him  who  might  compose  his  Chunm. 

Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  were  in  stated  at- 
tendance on  Jesus.  Their  father,  Jonas,  appears  to 
have  been  dead.  There  is  no  mention  of  him  as  there 
is  of  Zebedee,  the  father  of  James  and  John,  and  the 
husband  of  Salome,  their  ambitious  mother. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Babylon  are  considered 
to  have  been,  for  many  generations,  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  number  of  inhabitants.  St.  Peter  minis- 
tered to  those  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  formed  the  first 
Christian  churches  in  Babylon,  and  in  the  countries  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  of  parts  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire. 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  g^ve  his  own 
name  to  many  cities  which  he  built.  Some  think 
that  St.  Peter's  Babylon  had  the  name  Seleucia. 
Some  say  (1)  Babylon  was  in  Assyria;  (2)  Babylon 
was  in  Egypt;  (3)  St.  Peter  writes  Babylon  figur- 
atively, for  (1)  Jerusalem;  (2)  for  Rome.  These 
opinions  serve  to  prove  the  first  opinion  to  be  valuable 
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and  true.    St.  Peter  means  that  he  ministered  to  the 
church  in  Babylon,  in  Assyria. 

Peter  wrote  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
(1)  Pontus,  (2)  Galatia,  (3)  Cappadocia,  (4)  Asia, 
and  (5)  Bithynia.  In  fact  he  wrote  to  the  churches 
who  knew  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  ministered  the 
word  of  life.  **  Being  bom  aeain,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible  (seed),  by  the  word  of  Qt)d, 
which  Hveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  St.  Paul  had 
founded  these  churches.  St.  Peter  had  retired  from 
Judea,  and  had  entered  on  the  work  of  the  ministry 
amongst  the  churches  of  St.  Paul's  foundation.  To 
these  churches  St.  Peter  had  written  his  two  epistles. 
He  caUed  the  members  of  these  churches  **  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  pecu- 
liar people.''  He  told  to  them  that  their  duly  was 
**  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  had  called 
them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light." — 1st 
PeUr  ii.  9.  He  exhorted  the  elders  amongst  them, 
acknowledging  that  he  also  was  an  elder. 

X^TT.  The  tecand  CathoUe  or  General  Epistle  of 
Peter y  a.d.  66. — ^This  epistle  was  written  to  the  churches 
in  Asia,  to  which  churches  St.  Peter  had  addressed 
his  first  epistle.  The  design  of  the  apostle  is  to  con- 
firm these  churches  in  their  love,  and  faith,  and  obe- 
dience of  their  faith,  that  so  ''an  entrance  mi&;ht  be 
ministered  to  them  abundantly  into  the  evermsting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

He  had  told  to  them  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  in 
his  ordinary  ministrations,  during  many  years  past. 
He  wrote  his  epistles  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of 
these  things.  "  Though  ye  know  them,  and  (though 
ye)  be  established  in  the  truth."  He  felt  that  his 
Lord  had  showed  to  him  that  he  must  shortly  put  off 
his  tabernacle,  that  he  must  depart  and  be  with 
Christ.  "  Moreover,  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be 
able,  after  my  decease,  to  have  these  things  always 
in  remembrance." 

This  is  the  guide  which  St.  Peter  has  given  to  all 
christians  for  their  faith  and  practice.  He  assures 
them  of  their  final  salvation  in  ^ory  everlasting,  if 
they  will  follow  his  directions.  He  thought  that  his 
own  epistles  contained  all  information  essentially 
necessary  to  salvation. 

He  declared  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of 
private  interpretation  (invention :  Br.  Macknight.)    *  *  For 
the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  ^hy  the  will  of  man^ 
but  noly  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

We  have  St.  Peter  declaring  his  opinion  of,  and  his 
belief  in,  the  doctrine  of  the  '*  Inspiration  of  the 
Writers  of  the  Old  Testament."  We  have  also  his 
declaration  of  his  own  inspiration,  to  enable  him  to 
explain  to  members  of  the  churches  the  simple  truth 
in  Jesus,  which,  when  unadorned,  is  adorned  the 
most.  These  solemn  truths  St,  Peter  wrote  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  his  death.  We  learn:  1.  St. 
Peter  was  the  author  of  the  two  epistles  which  bear 
his  name;  2.  That  these  epistles  were  written  to  the 
same  persons ;  3.  That  these  persons  were  in  a  state 
of  persecution,  and  had  also  to  contend  with  Gnostics, 
and  olher  heretics  in  the  church;  4.  That  the  second  . 
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epistle  was  written  a  short  time  after  the  fiost,  asd 
not  long  before  St.  Peter's  martyrdom.  The  precise 
year  cannot  be  ascertained. 

XXin.  The  First  Catholio  or  General  JE^isth  of  Si, 
John,  A.D.  90. — ^Three  epistles  bear  the  name  of  J<^ 
The  author  of  these  three  epistles  is  the  author  of 
the  gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  the  B^ok  #/ 
the  Bevelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  first  epistle 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  the  deetru^ 
tion  01  JerusalenL  The  date  of  this  epistle  is  uncer- 
tain. Some  fix  the  date  a.d.  69  or  70.  Others  a.3. 
90.  Some  think  it  was  written  before  a.d.  80.  Il 
may  have  been  written  before  the  destructioii  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  date  a.d.  69  or  70  may  be  oorreot.  Jera- 
salem  was  destroyed  about  a.d.  73. 

Some  think  that  John  wrote  this  epistle  to  the  Par- 
thians.     Parthia  was  a  celebrated  country  of  AsiA, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Media,  on  the  south  by  Cai^ 
mania,  on  the  north  by  Hyrcania,  and  on  the  east  br 
Asia.    The  Parthians  were  Scythians,  a  people  in  tbfl 
most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which 
circumstance  Parthia  is  named  European  and  Asiatk 
The  coldness  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Scythis 
rendered  them  uninhabitable.  Scythia  comprehended 
the  following  modem  kingdoms: — 1.  Tartary;    2. 
Eussia  in  Asia ;   3.  Siberia ;    4.  Musootj  ;     5.  the 
Crimea ;  6.  Poland ;  7.  part  of  Hungary  ;  8.  Lithu- 
ania; 9.  the  Northern  part  of  Germany ;  10.  Sweden; 
1 1 .  Norway,  &c. 

The  Parthians  were  wondeiful  archers.  Arsic«8 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Parthia 
had  twenty-five  large  cities.  The  largest  was  caUt^i 
''  Hecatompylos,"  tne  hundred  gated,  because  it  had 
one  hundred  gates. 

Augustus  Caesar  learned  the  danger  of  having  a 
careless  commander  of  his  forces  in  these  northern 
regions.     The  battle  of  Actium  (b.c.  31)  had  secured 
to  Augustus  Osasar  the  empire  of  the  civilieed  world. 
Quintilius  Varus  was  his  lieutenant,  or  was  Honum 
pro-consul.     He  was  made  commanderiof  the  armies 
of  Germany.     Arminius,   an  active  general  of  tb« 
enemy,  surprised  Varus.     All  was  lost.     The  !B(imao 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.   Varus  killed  himself,  a.b.  10. 
Some  of  his  officers  followed  his  example.     The  mind 
of  Augustus  sank  under  the  weight  of  this  disaster. 
He  was  often  heard  to  cry  out,  **  Quintilius  Varus, 
restore  to  me  my  legions." 

The  Boman  commanders  were  too  avaridons. 
Their  avarice  provoked  rebellion.  "  You  have  not 
sent  to  us  dogs  and  shepherds  to  secure  their  ilocks; 
only  wolves  and  bears  to  devour  them."  Buoh  was 
the  reply  of  Bato,  their  leader,  when  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  of  Tiberius,  and  when  asked  why 
he  dared  to  revolt  against  the  power  of  Borne. 

Quintilius  Varus  entered  Germany  a  poor  mas. 
He  was  wealthy  when  he  died.  Horace  desGribe» 
the  Parthians  as  a  dreadful  enemy,  extremely  deceit- 
ful and  untrue.  '^  Parthis  mendacior, "  more  deemifd 
or  more  lying  than  the  Parthians,  are  the  woids  of 
Horace. — Dp.  iii.  112. 

"  Ispe  ego,  qui  nuUos  me  Affinno  scribere  yefiio% 
Invenior  Parthis  mendacior  • .'* 
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''I,  myself,  who  afflxm  that  I  write  no  yerses,  am 
found  more  deceitful  (or  lyine)  than  the  Parthians." 

The  Parthians  deceived  their  enemies  by  false 
appearances.  In  battle  they  pretended  to  ny  that 
they  might  turn  suddenly  upon  their  enemies.  Some- 
times in  their  flight  they  discharged  their  arrows 
upon  their  enemies  with  dreadful  effect. 

If  St.  John  wrote  to  the  church  amongst  the 
FarthianSy  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  haye 
written  in  Greek.  ''  Lampe,  who  appeals  to  Theo- 
dorety  contends  that  the  epistle  was  not  designed  for 
any  particular  community,  but  that  it  was  written  for 
the  use  of  *  Christians  of  eyery  denomination.  This 
seems  the  more  probable  opinion,  since  the  epistle 
contains  no  reference  to  any  indiyidual  churdieB." 
—Br,  A,  Clarke. 

Cerinthians,  Docteee,  and  (Gnostics  are  the  names 
of  the  communities  whose  errors  are  opposed  by  St. 
John  in  this  epistle.    It  is,  therefore,  a  cathohc  or 

feneral  epistle.  It  appears  from  the  style  to  haye 
een  written  in  the  apostle's  old  ag^.  St.  John  must 
have  been  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  this  epistle, 
even  though  its  date  be  ^.d.  60  or  70.  He  lired  to 
be  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  died,  perhaps, 
sixty-eight  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  He 
died  at  Ephesus.  Fables  must  haye  arisen  respecting 
BO  great  an  apostle  who  liyed  so  long  in  this  world. 

1.  He  is  reported  to  haye  been  thrown  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  to  haye  come  out  un- 
injiired. 

2.  He  is  reported  to  haye  inquired,    when    he 
returned  to  Ephesus  after  his  release  from  exile  in 
Patmos,  concerning  a  youth  of  great  promise  who  had 
been  converted  to  me  faith  of  Christ  by  St.  John's 
ministry.    The  information  which  St.  John  received 
in  answer  to  his  inquiries  caused  to  him  many  pain- 
ful reflections.    He  determined  to  £0  to  the  hill 
country  to  find  out  his  lost  convert.     He  went.    He 
eaw  in  the  distance  his  strayed  she^.    The  young 
man  fled.    The  old  man  pursued.    The  contest  was  j 
unequal.     St.  John  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  pursued 
him  Dy  his  prayers.     He  fl;ained  the  victory.     The 
young  man  stood  still.   He  heard  once  more  the  voice 
which  had  won  him  to  virtue.    He  returned  to  his 
spiritual  father,  to  virtue,  and  to  God.     He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  and  died  a  zealous  minister  of  tne 
word  of  Ood.    He  had  been  living  in  the  hill  country 
as  a  robber  chieftain.    This  story,  so  natural,  may 
liave  been  founded  in  fact. 

XXrV.  The  eeeond  JEpistle  of  St.  John,  a.d.  90.— 
This  is  a  private  ^pi^tle  to  a  lady  of  distinction,  and 
to  her  children.  The  residence  of  the  lady  is  un- 
known. We  may  suppose  that  she  did  not  live  far 
from  Ephesus.  In  verse  iv.  St.  John  declares  his 
joy,  occasioned  by  his  discovery  of  the  obedience  of 
the  faith,  manifested  by  this  fi^ood  lady's  children: 
*  *  I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  found  of  thy  children  walk- 
ing in  truth,  as  we  have  received  a  commandment 
from  tiie  father." 

Some  persons  are,  very  thoughtlessly,  fond  of 
xnaldng  use  of  passages  of  scripture  in  matters  of  a 
worldlj  nature,    A  candidate  tor  a  seat  in  the  Houae 


of  Commons,  when  addressing  the  electors,  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  the  desertion  of  his  cause  by  many 
electors  who  had  been  led  by  his  instructions  to 
think  in  political  matters  as  he  himself  thought.  He 
finished  the  expression  of  his  sorrow  on  accoimt  of 
their  undutif  ul  conduct,  by  quoting  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  ch.  i.  v.  8 :  "I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against 
me." 

Another  gentleman,  desirous  of  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  a  lady  to  marry  him,  wrote  to  her  the  words 
of  St.  John's  Ep.  ii.  V,  6 :  "Now  I  beseech  thee, 
lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote  a  new  conmumdment 
imto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  tiie  beginning, 
that  we  love  one  another." 

Another  gentleman,  writing  to  a  lady  to  whom  he 
was  engaged,  and  whom  he  anerwards  married,  used 
as  his  motto  the  word  **  Mizpah." — Om.  xxxi.  49. 

Laban  wished  to  retain  Jacob's  services.  He  re- 
newed his  agreement  with  Jacob.  He  would  make 
a  covenant  with  Jacob--a  witness  between  himself 
and  Jacob. 

Gen.  xxxi.  45 :  "  Then  Jacob  took  a  stone  and  set 
it  up  for  a  pillar." 

46 :  "  And  Jacob  said  imto  his  brethren,  gather 
stones ;  and  they  took  stones  and  made  a  heap  ;  and 
they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap." 

47 :  "  And  Laban  called  the  heap  '  Jegar-Saha- 
Dutha— the  heap  of  witness '  fChaldeaJ.  But  Jacob 
called  it  *  Galeed— the  heap  of  witness.' "  f  Hebrew  J. 

48:  "And  Laban  said,  'This  heap'  is  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee  this  day;  Iherefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  '  Galeed.' " 

49 :  *' And  '  Mizpah,'  a  beacon  or  watch-tower ;  for 
he  (Laban)  said :  <  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and 
thee  when  we  are  absent  one  from  another.^  " 

This  is  a  very  interesting  history.  The  ancient 
custom  of  covenant-making  is  set  forth.  However, 
the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  this  case  are  doubtiul,  and  by  no  means 
exemplary.  The  use  of  the  motto,  "  Mizpah,"  was 
not  prophetic  of  good  results.  In  tiie  case  of  the  use 
of  this  motto  to  which  I  have  referred  matters  were 
prosperous. 

A  lady  wished  to  give  salutary  advice  to  a  friend 
who  was  about  to  receive  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  She  said :  "  If  ever  you  feel  tempted,  by 
reason  of  your  popularity  as  a  preacher,  to  indulge  in 
spiritual  pride,  remember  what  wonders  God  did 
cause  to  be  wrought  by  the  jawbone  of  an  ass — and 
be  humble."  **  And  he  (Samson)  found  a  new  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass,  and  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  it, 
and  smote  a  thousand  men  therewith." — Judges 
xv.  16. 

St.  John  warns  the  lady  to  whom  he  wrote  to 
beware  of  entertaining  in  her  house  any  person  who 
did  not  hold  the  doctrme  of  Christ :  "  The  children 
of  thine  elect  sister  greet  thee.    Amen." 

XXV.  The  Third  £pisUe  of  St  John,  a.j>.  90.— 
This  epistle  also  is  private,  written  to  a  man  named 
"  Ghdua."  Facoo-— Gaius.  The  Oreek  word  is  ren- 
dered Oaius  in  Latin. 
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1.  Bomans  xvi.  23:  St.  Paul  mentions  a  (Jaius 
who  lived  at  Corinth  :    **  Gains,  my  host." 

2.  1  Cor.  i.  14:  St.  Paul  mentions  a  Gains  who  lived 
at  Corinth,  and  whom  he  had  baptized :  v.  14  :  **  I 
thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Crispus 
and  Gains "  :  15.  "Lest  any  should  say  that  1  nad 
baptized  in  mine  own  name." 

3.  Acts  xix.  29 :  Mention  is  made  of  a  Gains, 
a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul, 
and  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Ephesus:  "  And 
having  caught  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  Paul's  com- 
panions in  travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into 
the  theatre." 

4.  Acts  XX.  4 :  **  And  there  accompanied  him  (St. 
Paid)  into  Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea ;  and  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus ;  and  Gains  of 
Derbe,  and  Timothens ;  and  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and 
TropWmus."  St.  John  iii.  4,  ranks  his  Gains 
amongst  his  children.  Therefore,  some  think  that 
the  apostle  claims  Gains  as  his  convert.  They  con- 
clude that  St.  John's  Gains  or  Cains  is  a  different 
person  from  the  Gains  of  Corinth,  from  the  Gains  of 
Macedonia,  and  from  the  Gains  of  Derbe.  Some 
think  that  the  host  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  *'  the  whole 
church,"  is  the  hospitable  Gains,  the  very  Corinthian 
Gains,  to  whom  St.  John  addressed  his  third  epistle. 

St.  John  consludes  his  epistle  by  stating  that  he 
would  not  write  the  many  things  which  he  had  to 
communicate,  as  he  hoped  shortly  to  see  him  (Gains), 
and  to  speak  with  him  face  to  face. 

It  is  evident  that  St.  John  wrote  his  second  and 
third  epistles  to  persons  with  whom  he  had  Hved  for 
a  long  time  in  great  friendship,  and  that  he  and  they 
dwelt  at  Ephesus,  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

St.  John  mentions  **  Diotrephes,  who  loved  to  have 
the  pre-eminence,"  as  a  man  worthy  of  censure  for 
his  malicious  disposition  towards  the  brethren. 

Gains  is  commended  for  his  hospitality.  Demetrius 
bears  a  good  report.  The  style  of  these  three 
epistles  is  the  same.  A  man  of  numerous  years,  fuU 
of  wisdom  and  of  divine  love,  can  be  easily  imagined 
as  the  author  of  these  epistles. 

The  three  epistles  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  a.d.  90. 

XXVI.  The  Catholic  or  General  Epistle  of  St,  Jude. 
— Jude  calls  himself  the  brother  of  James.  He  is  sup- 
posed, therefore,  to  refer  to  James  the  Less,  who 
wrote  the  epistle  which  bears  his  name.  If  this  be 
true,  James  and  Jude  were  apostles  and  brothers, 
and  brothers  of  our  Lord;  perhaps  cousins  or  brothers 
of  our  Lord,  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  or  by 
Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  after  she  had  brought 
forth  her  first-born  son  Jesus,  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets  did  write :  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  son  of  Joseph.  James  is  called  the  son  of 
Alphceus,  or  Cleophas.  Lebbseus,  whose  surname  was 
Thaddeeus,  may  have  been  Jude,  the  author  of  this 

epistle. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  epistle  that  he  was  the 

brother  of  James  the  Less.    He  merely  called  himself 

"  Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  brother  of 

""  mes."  But  which  Jude  or  which  James  is  intended 
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cannot  be  determined.  PerhapR  he  is  ''  Jude,  the 
brother  of  James  the  Less."  The  style  of  Jude  is 
similar  to  that  of  James.  His  epistle  is  not  address<>d 
to  any  church  in  particular,  but  to  all  christians.  Is 
is,  therefore,  a  catholic  or  general  epistle. 

The  ninth  verse  of  this  epistle,  if  written  bj  Jnde, 
may  be  considered  as  condemning  the  apostle  as  th& 
author  of  this  epistle ;  that  is,  proving  that  he  conid 
not  be  the  author  of  this  epistle,  (v.  9),  ' '  Yet  Michael 
the  afchangel,  when  contending  -wiiL  the  devil  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee."  This  may  be  a  Jewish  legend,  quott-i 
by  Jude,  just  as  our  Lord  quoted  the  supposed  Jewish 
legend  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  for  the  purpose; 
of  enforcing  a  great  truth,  by  a  tale  which  had  been 
known  to  the  persons  addressed,  and  received  by  thexn 
with  respect.  Neither  our  Lord  nor  St.  Jude  can  be 
considered  as  quoting  these  legends  with  any  ot^ie: 
design  than  that  of  making  use  of  a  Jewish  legesai 
to  enforce  a  great  moral  truth. 

There  are  five  passages  in  this  short  epistle :  v.  17 
and  18,  there  is  reference  made  to  1  7Vm.  iv.  1,  to  2  Tim. 
ii.  1,  and  iv.  3,  and  to  2  Peter  ii.  1,  and  iii«  3. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  this  epistle  was 
written  some  time  after  St.  Paul  had  written  ids  second 
epistle  to  Timothy.     Perhaps  a.d.  67. 

The  gross  immorality  of  the  Jewish  people  at  thh 
period  may  be  lefiu*ned  from  the  epistle  of  St.  Jude, 
as  well  as  from  the  epistle  of  St.  James. 

XXVn.     The  Revelation  of  St,  John  the  Divine^  a-D. 
96 — ^This  book  was  written  by  St.  John,  the  author 
of  the  gospel  and  of  the  epistles  which  bear  his  name, 
during  his  exile  in  Patmos,  a.d.  96.     Some  suppose 
that  this  book  was  the  last  writing  belonging^  to  the 
New  Testament — the   last   revelation  vouchsafed  to 
man.     The  Saviour  ordered  the  apostle  to  write  to  the 
seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  named  in  order:    1. 
Ephesus ;    2.  Smyrna ;    3.  Pergamos ;    4.  Thjatira. 
5.  Sardis;  6.  Philadelphia;  7.  Laodicea.     The  style 
of  the  writing  is  similar  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  of 
Daniel.    The  careful  student  will  read  the  three  books 
consecutively.     The  style  is  considered  to  be  obscure. 
Ezekiel  complained  (xx.  49),  '^  Then  said  I,  Ah !  Lord 
Qod,  they  say  of  me,  'doth  he  not  speak  parables?* " 
The  Jews  complained  that  Ood  caused  £zekiel  to 
deliver  his  addresses  to  them  in  a  style   horrible, 
mysterious,  and  unintelligible,  on  account  of  their 
sins.    I  cannot  require  from  my  heavenly  Father  aaj 
clearer  guide  in  morals  than  that  which  is  given  is 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel.     The  Jews  do  not 
wish  to  acknowledge  Daniel  as  an  inspired  prophet. 
Daniel  obtained  the  favour  of  Nebucliadnezzar,  the 
founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  theoTerthrover 
of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Nineveh  was 
the  capital.      In  the  time  of  Belshazzar,  and  in  the 
hour  of  his  terror,  when  the  handwriting  on  the  waiJ 
chilled  the  mad  current  of  his  revelry,  the  queec- 
mother  advised  an  appeal  to  the  neglected  state-officer, 
the  once  honoured  Daniel.     He  came.     His  interpret 
tation  of  the  handwriting  told  the  sudden  and  imme- 
diate  doom  of  the  Babylonian  empire*  The  moxrow's 
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sun  beheld  Belshazzar  and  his  empire  amongst  the 
departed  glorieB  of  the  world.    Cynis  the  elder,  whose 
education  is  described  by  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropadla, 
entered  Babylon  as  its  master  and  founded  the  Persian 
or  Medo-Persian  Empire.     The  queen-mother  had  de- 
clared that  the  Spirit  of  the  holy  Gods  was  in  Daniel. 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  the  same  belief  in  Daniel's  inspi- 
ration. Danielbecamethe favourite ministerof  the  Per- 
sian Cyrus.    He  proved  to  Cyrus  that  God  had  enabled 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  foretel  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
and  to  name  her  conqueror.   In  fact,  Daniel  met  Cyrus 
as  Cyrus  entered  Babylon,  and  read  to  him  these  words 
of  Isaiah:  ''Who  saith  to  the  deep  (the  Euphrates) 
Be  dry ;  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers  :  who  saith  of 
Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my 
pleasure ;  even  saying  unto  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be 
built ;  and  unto  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be 
laid."— /MfVrA  xliv.  27-98.      "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  ri^ht  hand  I  have 
holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him ;  and  I  will 
loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two- 
leaved  gates ;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut ;  I  will 
^o  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight: 
I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  iron  :  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness,   and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places,  that  thou  maye&t  know  that  I  the  Lord,  who 
caU  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel." — Isaiah 
xlv.  1  -3.  Daniel  wore  the  golden  honoura  (given  to  him 
by  the  Babylonian  monarch  Belshazzar),  whilst  he 
read  to  the  victorious  Cyrus  these  predictions  of  Isaiah. 
He  received  the  honours  of  the  Persian  conqueror 
Cyrus,  who  obtained  for  Daniel  the  patronage  of  the 
Median  Darius,  the  undo  of  Cyrus. 

The  man  thus  honoured  by  successive  generations 
of  royalty,  and  by  their  successive  governments,  estab- 
lished for  hims^  a  character  which  the  breath  of 
calumny  cannot  tarnish.  Daniel  had  the  inspiration 
of  the  God  whom  he  served. 

We  now  turn  to  Ezekiel,  and  behold  him  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  Daniel  is  a  companion. 
>Ve  now  turn  to  John,  in  Apocalyptic  vision,  and  we 
see  that  he  possesses  a  claim  to  be  ranked  with  Ezekiel 
and  with  Daniel.  We  believe  that  these  three  men 
wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

However  obscure  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John  may 
be  considered,  one  thing  is  certain,  ''a  wayfaring  man, 
!:hough  a  fool,  need  not  err  "  in  understanding  the 
neaning  of  the  directions  in  faith  and  prac- 
:ice  given  in  this  book.  The  conclusion  of  this  book 
'oiitains  threatening  of  destruction  to  any  who  may 
idd  to  or  take  from,  and  promises  of  blessings  to  those 
^ho  will  faithfully  keep  'Hhe  things  contained  in  this 
>ook.''  John  himself  wrote  his  gospel  long  after  he 
I  ad  written  the  Bevelation.  Tne  threatening  and 
ho  promise  both  refer  to  the  general  truth  of  the 
^liristian  revelation,  and  to  the  historic  predictions 
ontained  in  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John.  A  false 
octrine  introduced,  or  received  when  introduced, 
xx>oBCB  to  the  pimishment  threatened.  A  wilfully  false 
iterpretation  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the 
Revelation  must  appear  to  oe  equally  dangerous.  A 
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blessing  is  promised  to  all  who  attentively  read  the 
"  Bevelation." 

Eusebius  first  conferred  the  title  of  **  Divine  "  upon 
St.  John.  He  thought  that  St.  John  had  uttered 
clearer  revelations  of  the  Divine  Mind  than  the  other 
apostles  had  uttered.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  The 
prophetic  visions,  from  the  fourth  chapter  to  the  end, 
are  thus  described  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  '*  God  gave 
these,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
to  gratify  men's  curiosity  by  enabling  them  to  fore* 
know  things,  but  that,  after  the  prophecies  were  ful- 
filled, these  prophecies  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
events,  and  by  God's  own  providence,  and  not  by  the 
interpreter.  They  might  then  be  manifested  to  the 
world." 

The  style  of  the  writing  in  this  book  of  the  Beve- 
lation of  St.  John  the  Divine  is  similar  to  the  style  in 
the  gospel  and  epistles  of  St.  John.  The  student  may 
read  the  Greek  of  these  three  books  successively,  and 
may  prove,  by  his  own  efforts,  these  two  things  :  first, 
that  the  Ghreek  of  St.  John  is  the  same  easy  Greek  in 
these  three  books;  and  second,  that  the  same  man 
must  have  written  these  three  books,  for,  however 
diversified  the  matter,  the  style  of  easily  translated 
Greek  is  the  same.  The  student  may  thus  satisfy 
himself  as  to  ^he  genuineness  of  the  Bevelation  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  that  is,  that  the  book  was  written  by 
St.  John.  He  can  read  modem  history,  commencing 
from  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.o.  31,  and,  by  carefiu 
examination  of  events  predicted,  compared  with  events 
prophetically  recorded,  he  can  ascertain  the  fulfilment 
of  the  predictions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  as  yet 
fulfilled,  and  thus  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  '*  Bevelation ;"  that  is,  whether  its  con- 
tents be  truths. 

The  early  church  doubted  the  genuineness  of  this 
book;  that  is,  whether  St.  John  wrote  it.  They 
doubted  also  its  authority,  that  is,  whether  the 
matter  was  true.  Afterwards  the  book  was  generally 
acknowledged,  but  received  with  caution. 

Dr,  Zardner  fixes  the  date  of  this  book  thus: — 
AD.  95,  or  96,  or  97.  JSpiphaniua  says  that  John 
was  banished  to  Patmos  by  Claudius  Csesar.  This 
makes  the  date  of  the  book,  a.d.  50.  Andreas, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  a.d.  500,  in 
his  conmient  on  this  book  (vi.  6),  says,  John  received 
the  Bevelation  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  This 
mi^t  fix  the  date  to  some  time  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  However,  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
A.D.  73.     Vespasian  reigned  to  a.d.  79. 

The  inscription  in  this  book,  in  the  Syriac  version, 
published  by  De  DieUy  a.d.  1627,  and  afterwards  in 
the  London  Poly ff lot ,  is  the  following: — **  The  Beve- 
lation which  God  made  to  John  the  Evangelist,  in 
the  island  of  Patmos,  to  which  he  was  banished  by 
Nero  Ceesar."  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  "Beve- 
lation "  before  a.d.  69,  and  consequently  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Of  this  opinion  are  many  eminent  writers,  and 
among  them,  Hentenius,  Harduin,  Grotius,  Light- 
foot,  Hammond,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton, 
Wetstein,  and  otheiB. — See  Dr»  Adam  Clarke . 
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JDr.  Clarke  thinks  that  the  style  of  the  *^  Keve- 
lation  "  is  different  from  the  style  of  the  gospels  and 
epistles  of  St.  John.  I  must  repeat  my  opinion  that 
the  style  of  the  three  books  is  the  same,  as  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  Greek  may  be  translated.  The 
style,  if  the  word  mean  the  figurative  and  parabolical 
expression  and  description  of  the  events  predicted,  is 
different.  Further,  this  mode  of  writing  is  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  interpretation.  I  must  add, 
that  the  spirit  of  G-od  does  not  inspire  the  words. 
He  leaves  these  to  the  natural  powers  and  genius  of 
the  person  inspired.  Hence  the  natural  differences 
in  the  words  and  style  of  composition  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  inspired  penmen.  The  Holy  Spirit 
inspires  the  matter ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  matter 
predicted  proves  the  Divine  inspiration.  I  quote  the 
following  passage  from  Dr,  Adam  darkens  preface 
to  the  *^  Revelation  of  St,  John  the  Divine  :^^ — 
"  Among  the  interpreters  of  the  *  Apocaljrpse ' 
{**  Hevelation,")  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
we  find  a  vast  diversity  of  opinions ;  but  they  may 
be  all  reduced  to  four  principal  hypotheses,  or  modes 
of  interpretation. 

1.  ''The  Apocalypse  contains  a  prophetical  de- 
scription of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  the 
Jewish  state,  and  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Bomans. 

2.  ''It  contains  predictions  of  the  persecutions  ef 
the  Christians  under  the  heathen  Emperors  of  Kome, 
and  of  the  happy  days  of 'the  church  under  the 
Christian  Emperors,  from  Constantine  downwards. 

3.  "It  contains  prophecies  concerning  the  tyran- 
nical and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Boman  Pontiffs, 
the  true  AntichriBt,  and  foretells  the  final  destruction 
of  Popery. 

4.  "  It  is  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  schism 
and  heresies  of  Martin  Luther,  and  of  those  called 
reformers  and  their  successors,  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  religion. 

(1.)  The  first  opinion  has  been  defended  by 
Professor  Wetstein  and  other  learned  men  on  the 
continent. 

(2.)  The  second  is  the  opinion  of  the  primitive 
fathers  in  general,  both  Qreek  and  Latin. 

(3.)  The  third  opinion  was  first  broached  by  Abbd 
Joachim,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
His  opinion  was  espoused  by  most  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Protestants. 

(4.)  The  fourth  opinion  seems  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Popish  writers  merely  by  way  of  retali- 
ation, and  has  been  illustrated  and  defended  at  large 
by  a  Mr.  Walmsley  (I  believe),  titular  Dean  of 
Wells,  in  a  work  caUed  "  The  History  of  the  Churchy''^ 
under  the  feigned  name  of  *'  Signior  PastorinU* 

In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  turn  everything 
against  Luther  and  the  Protestants  which  they  in- 
terpreted of  the  Pope  and  Popery ;  and  attempts  to 
shew,  from  a  computation  of  the  Apocalyptical  num- 
bers, that  the  total  destruction  of  Protestantism  in 
the  world  will  take  place,  a.d.  1825.  The  book  was 
published,  a.d.  1771.  No  place  nor  printer's  name 
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is  mentioned.  The  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  in 
Ireland,  have  lately  published  {see  Tegg^e  edition  of 
Dr,  A.  darkens  Commentary ^  a.d.  1836)  a  new  edition 
of  this  work,  in  which  the  author  kindly  predicts  the 
approaching  overthrow  of  the  whole  Protestant 
system,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  gives  to  tliem,  in 
the  meantime,  most  condescendingly,  Abaddon,  or 
the  devil  for  their  king." 

A.D.  1872. — Prince^ismarck  is  a  strange  interpre- 
ter of  "  Signior  Pastorini." 

Dr,  A.  Clarke  enters  fully  into  the  controversy 
amongst  learned  men  as  to  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, whether  John  the  Apostle  or  John  the  Presby- 
ter were  the  author,  I  believe  that  John  the  Aposde 
wrote  the  "  Kevelation,"  that  it  is  canonical,  and 
that  all  Christian  men  should  receive  it  ua  such. 
The  following  words  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle, 
and  prove  the  book  to  have  been  written  by  the  be- 
loved apostle  of  our  Lord,  who  would  have  him 
"  tarry  till  I  come,"  St.  John  knew  and  felt  that 
"  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  ein:^' 
"  Unto  him  who  loved  us,  and  washed  ub  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kiiigs  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father:  to  him  be  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." — Hev.  i.  5-6. 

The  same  gospel  spirit  animated  the  apostle  in 
the  last  lines  of  the  Apocalypse.  Bev.  xxii.  17  : 
"  And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  (the  church)  saj, 
Come.  And  let  him  who  heareth  say,  Come. 
And  let  him  who  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  The  18th 
and  19th  verses  contain  St.  John's  testimony  to  any 
who  should  add  to  "  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book:"  "  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues 
which  are  written  in  this  book :  And  if  any  man 
take  away  from  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book 
of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  out  of  the 
things  which  are  written  in  this  book.  He  who 
testineth  these  things  saith.  Surely  I  come  quickly. 
Amen.  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus.  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.    Amen." 


CHAPTER  n. 

I.  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph  and  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  was,  it  is  said,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Anna,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  Scripture 
mentions  nothing  of  her  parents,  not  even  their 
names,  unless  Heli  {Luke  iii.  23)  be  the  same  as 
Jonathan.  She  was  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  as 
was  Joseph  her  husband ;  and  was  also  cousin  to 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Zachariah  the  priest,  and  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  six  months  older  than 
Jesus. — Ijuke  i.  5-38. 

II.  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  has  been  supposed 
to  be  confounded  with  the  woman  mentioned  in 
Luke  vii.  37-39 :  "  And,  behold,  a  woman  in  the  city  who 
was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in 
the  Pharisee's  house,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of 
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ointment,  and  stoodat  hisf eet  behind  him  weeping,  and 
began  to  wash  his  feet  with  her  tears/ and  did  wipe 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet, 
and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment."  The  box  of 
ointment  was  very  precious,  worth  perhaps  ten 
guineas  of  our  money.  This  woman  must  have  been 
very  rich.  Now,  St.  John  wrote  his  gospel  many 
years  after  the  oUier  three  gon>els  had  been  published. 
He  writes  thus,  xi.  2:  **it  was  that  Mary  who 
anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment  and  wiped  his 
feet  with  her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick.'' 
St.  John  thus  corrects  any  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
die  people  who  had  read  the  other  gospels.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  there  was  one  anointing  of 
our  Lord,  and  that  Maiy,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  was 
the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord,  and  she  was 
called  Mary  Magdalene.  Calmet  has  not  therefore 
stated  the  case  fairly.  There  is  no  confounding  of 
persons  by  those  who  believe  that  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke,  are  the  same.  Calmet  states,  that  **  The  Latins 
and  Qreeks  maintain  that  Martha  died  at  Jerusalem, 
as  also  Maiy  and  Lazarus,  and  that  they  were  all 
buried  there. 

m.  Maryy  the  mother  of  Mdrkf  had  a  house  in  Jeru- 
salem, where,  it  is  thought,  the  apostles  retired  after 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  where  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This  house 
was  on  Mount  Sion  ;  axid\Epiphanius  says  it  escaped 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  was 
changed  into  a  very  famous  church,  which  continued 
for  several  ages.  After  the  imprisonment  of  Peter, 
the  faithful  were  assembled  in  this  house  praying, 
when  Peter,  delivered  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel, 
knocked  at  the  gate. — Acts  xii.  6-12. 

lY.  Mary  Cleophas,  wife  of  Oleophas,  and  mother 
of  James  the  Less,  and  Simon,  brethren  of  our  Lord. 
She  believed  early  in  the  Lord,  and  at  length  accom- 
panied him  in  some  of  his  journeys,  and  ministered 
to  him,  followed  him  to  Calvary,  and  was  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  also 
present  at  his  burial,  and  prepared  perfumes  to  em- 
balm him.  But  going  to  his  tomb  on  Sunday  morning 
(John  was  in  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day ;  the  Sabbath  nv  as 
changed  from  oeing  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  be 
the  first)  early,  with  other  women,  they  learned  from 
an  ang^l  that  he  had  risen,  of  which  they  informed 
the  apostles.  By  the  way  Jesus  appeared  to  them, 
and  they  embraced  his  feet,  worshipping  him.  The 
year  of  her  death  is  not  known. 

Y.  Calmet  makes  Mary  Magdalene  a  distinct  person 
from  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus.  Thus  he  reckons  five 
Marys.  Upon  the  authority  of  St.  John  I  believe 
that  they  are  the  same,  Maiy,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
being  called  also  Mary  Magdalene.  I  therefore 
reckon  four  Marys.  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
took  the  name  of  Magdalene,  either  from  the  town  of 
Magdala,  in  Galilee,  beyond  the  Jordan,  or  from 
Magdolos,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  The 
Megiddo  of  Joshua,  xvii.  2;  2nd  Kings  ix.  27,  xxiii.  29 ; 
lAike  viii.  2,  and  Mark  xvi.  9,  observe  that  she  had 
been  delivered  by  Christ  from  seven  devils.    This 


wonderful  conversion  caused  her  to  love  her  Saviour 
much,  for  she  had  much  forgiven;  and  Mary  had 
chosen  that  good  part  which  should  not  be  taken  from 
her.  She  was  a  woman  of  property.  She  ministered 
of  her  substance  to  Jesus  during  his  ministry,  and 
she  was  one  of  those  who  brought  spices  to  embalm 
him  after  his  death.  Matthew  xxviii.  55-56,  Luke 
xxiii.  36,  John  xx.  Some  woman  named  Mary  is  re- 
ported to  have  followed  John  to  Ephesus.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  was  Mary  Magdalene,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus. 

Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah. — I  give  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  prophecies,  selected  from  Genesis  to 
Malachi : — 

I.  Genesis  iii.  14-15 :  **  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto 
the  serpent.  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field:  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt 
thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  shall  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed:  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  its  heel." 

xxii.  18:  **  And  in  thy  f  Abraham* s J  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice." 

xxvi.  4-5 :  "And  I  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy  seed 
all  these  countries;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed;  because  that  Abraham 
obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  my  charge,  my  command- 
ments, my  statutes,  and  my  laws."     /"Isaac  J 

xxviii.  13-14 :  "  And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood 
above  it,  and  said  fto  Jacob  J,  *  I  am  the  Lord  God  of 
Abraham,  thy  father,  and  IJie  Gtod  of  Isaac:  the  land 
whereon  thou  Hest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed;  and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth; 
and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south:  and  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

xlix.  10:  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of 
the  people  be." 

Galatians  iii.  16:  "Now  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed  were  the  promises  made.  He  saith  not.  And  to 
seeds,  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed, 
which  is  Christ.** 

n.  Numbers  xxiv.  17:  "I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now;  I  shaU  behold  him,  but  not  nigh;  there  sh^ 
come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out 
of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab,  and 
destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth." 

Matthew  ii.  1-2:  "  Now,  when  Jesus  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king 
(the  sovereign  who  reigned  over  the  entire  land  of 
Judea),  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jeru- 
salem, saying,  *We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east, 
and  are  come  to  worship  him.'  *  Lo!  the  star  which 
they  saw  in  the  east  ^the  country  of  Balaam  J  went 
before  them  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was.*"  "  When  they  saw  the  star  they 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy." — ver.  10. 
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in.  Deutmrnomy  xviii.  15-18:  "The  Lord  God 
will  rise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall 
hearken ;  according  to  all  which  thou  desiredst  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  Herob,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly, 
saying,  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my 
God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that 
I  die  not.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have 
well  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  I  will  raise 
up  for  them  a  prophet  from  amongst  their  brethren, 
like  unto  thee,  and  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  which  I  shall  com- 
mand him." 

Matt,  iii.  17:  "  And  lo!  a  voice  from  heaven,  say- 
ing, This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  Luke  ix.  35 :  "  And  there  came  a  voice  out 
of  the  doud,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  son,  hear 
himV  John  xii.  49-50:  "  For  I  have  not  spoken  of 
myself;  but  the  Father  who  sent  me,  he  gave  to  me 
a  commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should 
speak.  And  I  know  that  his  commandment  is  life 
everlasting ;  whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  even  as 
the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak." 

John  i.  18:  "  No  man  hath  seen  Gt>d  at  any  time; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  John  iii.  13  :  *'  And 
no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  who  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  who  is  in 
heaven." 

lY.  Job  xix.  25-27 :  "  For  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth  ;  and  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shaU  I  see 
God ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another." 

V.  Psalm  ii.  6-8:  **  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon 
my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree : 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  son;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall 
give  to  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession." 
Acts  xiii.  32-36 :  "  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad 
tidiugs,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto 
the  fathers,  God  hatii  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their 
children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again." 
As  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  Psalm,  "Thou  art 
my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  "  And  as 
concerning  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  now 
no  more  to  retuin  to  corruption,  he  said  on  this  wise, 
I  will  g^ve  to  you  the  sure  mercies  (Ixx.   Holy  or 

i'ust  things)  of  David.  {Isaiah  Iv.  3).  Wherefore 
le  saith  also  in  another  Psalm  {Psalm  xvi.  10), 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion. For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  gene- 
ration by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid 
unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption  :  but  he,  whom 
God  raised  again,  saw  no  corruption."  M^b,  i.  5  : 
'*  For  unto  wliieh  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time, 
Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?" 
And  again  {Fsahn  IxxxLx.  26-27),  **He  shall  cry 
unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  God,  and  the  Bock 
of  my  Salvation.  Also  I  will  make  him  my  first-born, 
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higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth."  "  I  will  be  to 
him  a  father,  and  he  shaU  be  to  me  a  son."  '^  And 
again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first-born  into  the 
world,  he  saith.  And  let  aU  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him. "  —  I£eb,  v.  6.  Psakn  xcvii.  7 : 
*'  Confounded  be  all  they  who  serve  graven  images, 
who  boast  themselves  of  idols ;  worsliip  him  all  ye 
gods."  Romans  i.  3-4  :  *'  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
Gtid  with  power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
VI.  Isatah  vii.  14  :  *'  Therefore  the  Lord  himself 
shall  give  to  you  a  sign ;  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive, and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Emmanuel."  Mat,  i.  22-23  :  ''  Now  all  this  was  done, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold,  a  virgin  shall 
be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they 
shall  call  his  name  (or  his  name  shall  be  called) 
Emmanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is,  Gk>d  with 
us."  Isaiah  liii.  9  :  *'  And  he  made  his  grave  with 
the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death ;  ecaused 
he  had  dona  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in 
his  mouth." 

"  And  his  grave  wu  appointed  with  the  wicked ; 

.  But  with  the  rich  man  was  hi*  tomb; 
Although  he  had  done  no  wrong. 
Neither  was  there  any  guile  in  hxi  month.'* 

Biikop  LowdL 

Matthew  zxvii.  57-61 :  ''  When  the  evening  was 
come,  there  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea  (thirty- 
five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  called  Itajna,  or 
Bamatha. — Calmet),  named  Joseph,  who  also  himself 
was  Jesus'  disciple :  He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged 
the  body  of  Jesus.  Then  Pilate  commanded  the  body 
to  be  delivered.  And  when  Joseph  had  taken  the 
body,  he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  liueu  doth,  and  laid 
it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rock :  and  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  departed.  And  there  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalene (sister  of  liazarus),  and  the  other  Maiy  (wife 
of  Cleophas),  sitting  over  against  the  sepulchre." 

YLL.  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5-6 :  '^  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  in  which  1  will  raise  unto  David  a  right- 
eous Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and 
shall  execute  judgment  and- justice  in  the  eaith.  In 
his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dweU 
safely ;  and  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called, 
'fhe  Lord  our  Itighteousness,^^  1  Corinthians  i.  30: 
^'But  of  him  (Ood)  are  ye  in  ChriBt  Jesus,  who  of 
God  is  made  uuto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
santification,  and  redemption :  that,  according  as  it 
is  written  {Jeremiah  ix,  23-24),  He  who  glorieth,  let 
him  glory  in  the  Lord." 

Vin.  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23-24:  *'And  I  will  set  up 
one  IShepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even 
my  servant  David  ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall 
be  their  shepherd.  And  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God, 
and  my  servant  David  a  prince  among  them :  1  the 
Lord  have  spoken  it." 

Johnx.  14-16:    '*I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and 
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know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  As  the 
Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father :  and 
I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  And  other  sheep 
I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd." 

IX.  Daniel  yu,  13-14  :  "I  saw  in  the  night- visions, 
and,  behold,  one  like  to  the  Son  of  man  came  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days, 
and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
was  given  to  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him  :  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed." 

Uehretcs  xii.  28-29:  "Wherefore,  we  receiving  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  he  movedy  let  us  have  grace,  whereby 
we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear :   for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 

Daniel  ix.  24 :  **  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the 
transgression,  and  to  make  anendof  sins  (sin  offerings), 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision 
and  prophecv,  and  to  anoint  the  most  Holy."  In  the 
25th  verse,  me  reckoning  is  dated  from  the  decree  of 
Ahapuerus.  In  the  26th  verse,  the  death  by  violence 
of  Messiah  the  prince,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
are  predicted.  Each  week  is  a  prophetic  week,  seven 
years,  70  x  7=490.  This  date  agrees  with  the  second 
decree,  or  with  that  of  Ahasuerus  to  Nehemiah. 

**  The  above  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  are  divided 
in  verse  23  into  three  distinct  periods,  to  each  of  which 
particular  events  are  assigned.   The  three  periods  are : 

1.  Seven  weeks,  that  is  49  years. 

2.  Sixty-two  weeks,  that  is  434  years. 

3.  One  week,  that  is  7  years. 

To  the  first  period  of  seven  weeks  the  restoration 
and  repairing  of  Jerusalem  are  referred.  And  so  long 
were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  reforming  the  sacred  con- 
stitution and  civil  establishments  of  tne  Jews,  for  this 
work  lasted  forty-nine  years,  after  the  commission  was 
given  by  Artaxerxes  (called  Lorgimanus)." 

The  second  period  of  sixty-two  weeks,  or  434  years, 
dates  from  the  conclusion  of  the  fiirst  period,  and  ends 
in  the  coming  of  Messiah. 

The  period  of  one  week,  or  seven  years,  commences 
at  the  oondusion  of  the  second  period,  and  ends  in 
the  cutting  off  of  Messiah  the  prince.  Those  seven 
years  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts :  The  first 
three  years  and  a-half  form  the  period  of  the  ministry 
of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  second  three  years  and  a 
half  form  the  period  of  our  Ijord's  ministiy. — See  Dr, 
A,  Clarke,    He  quotes  Dean  Prideaux. 

2  Corinthians  v.  1 8-2 1 .  *^  And  all  things  are  of  God, 
who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hath  g^ven  to  us  the  minis^  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit, 
that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself 
not  imputing  thexr  trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath  com- 
mitted unto  UB  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  Qtod,  did  beseech 
jrou  by  uss   W9  pray  you  in  Ohriit't  .stead  be  ye 


reconciled  to  God,  Forhe.hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for 
us,  uho  knew  no  sin  (a  sin  offering  for  us,  though  he  was 
sinless)]  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him." 

X.  Haggai  ii.  6-9 :  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake 
the  heavens,  and  the  eailh,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry 
land ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come:  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the 
gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  glory  of 
this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  (that)  of  the 
former ;  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts." 

XI.  Zechariah  vi.  1 2  :  "  And  speak  unto  him,  sajdng. 
Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying,  Behold  the 
man  whose  name  is  the  Branch ;  and  he  shall  grow 
up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of 
the  Lord." 

XII.  Malachi  iii.  1 :  ''Behold,  I  will  send  my  mes- 
senger, and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me :  and 
the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight 
in :  behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
c.  iv.  6,  6.  *'  Behold,  I  will  send  to  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord  :  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
father's  to  the  children,  and  he  shall  turn  the  heai-t  of 
the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse. ^^ 

Haggai* s  desire  of  all  nations. — "Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which 
thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people;  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israeli — 
Luke  ii.  29-32:  *'  This  is  JSlias,  who  was  to  come.** — 
Matt,  xi.  14. 

Sibylla  were  certain  women  who  flourished  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  Their  number  is  unknown. 
Plato  speaks  of  one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three, 
.^lian  of  four,  and  Yarro  of  ten :  an  opinion  which 
is  universally  adopted  by  the  learned.  These  ten 
sybils  generally  resided  in  the  following  places : 
Persia,  Lybia,  Delphi,  Cumae  in  Italy,  Erythrsea, 
Samos,  Cumeo  in  ^olia,  Marpessa  on  the  Hellespont, 
Ancyra  in  Phiygia,  and  Tiburtis.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  sybils  is  that  of  Cumse  in  Italy, 
whom  some  have  called  by  the  different  names 
of  Amalthoea,  Demophile,  Herophile,  Daphne,  Manto, 
Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe. 

According  to  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the 
Boman  republic,  one  of  the  sybils  came  to  the  palace 
of  Tarquin  the  Second  (called  the  Proud)  with  nine 
volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a  very  high 

Srice.  The  king  refused  to  g^ve  so  high  a  price  as  she 
emanded.  The  sybil  disappeared,  burned  three  cf 
her  nine  volumes,  and  soon  alter  returned  to  Tarquin, 
and  asked  him  ta  pay  to  her  for  the  remaining  six 
volumes  what  price  she  had  asked  for  the  nine.  The 
king  refused.  The  sybil  disappeared,  burned  three 
TolumeSi  and  soon  after  returned  to  Tarq  uin,  demand- 
ing for  th«  remaining  three  Tolumee  tne  same  high 
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price  which  she  had  demanded  for  the  nine  and  for 
the  six.  Tarquin  bought  the  books.  The  sybil  imme- 
diately vanished,  and  never  after  appeared  to  the 
world.  These  books  were  preserved  with  great  care 
by  the  monarch,  and  were  called  the  Syhilline  Verses, 
A  college  of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  the  care 
of  them.  The  Boman  people  with  great  reverence 
oonsidted  them  in  times  of  danger.  When,  in  the 
troubles  which  Sylla  caused,  the  capitol  was  burned, 
the  Syhilline  Verses  perished,  commissioners  were  sent 
to  the  various  parts  of  Greece  to  collect  whatever 
verses  could  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
sybils.  Thus  a  new  syhilline  book  was  formed.  Its 
fate  is  unknown.  The  word  sybil  seems  to  be  derived 
from  a-iovy  ^oHce,  for  Akkt,  Jovis,  and  povkrjf  Con- 
silium, the  counsel  of  Jupiter. — (L&mpriere), 

Virgil  has  addressed  his  fourth  eclogue  to  PoUiq, 
and  invokes  the  Sicilian  muses  who  preside  over 
pastoral  poetry: — 

"  Sicelides  mTus,  paolo  majora  canamns.*'    [oarmina.] 
Sicilian  miaseB,  let  ub  sing  somewhat  greater  yersei. 

Mr.  Pope  has  imitated  Yirgil's  fourth  eclogue,  and 
commences  thus: — 

«  Ye  nyxnphB  of  Solyma,  begin  the  song, 
To  heavenly  themes  snhlimer  strains  belong.*' 

Virgil  predicts  the  greatness  of  some  person  who 
was  to  appear  in  his  own  age.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his 
notes,  shews  that  Virgil  referred  to  the  Syhilline 
Verses;  and  has  given  extracts  from  these  verses 
which  almost  agree  with  the  passages  which  he 
quotes  from  Isaiah^  and  with  which  he  compares  the 
Syhilline  Verses,  *  *  The  desire  of  all  nations,  *  ^  are  words 
which  may  be  thus  illustrated. 

'^  And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Mary,  fear  not,  for 
thou  hast  found  favour  with  God.  And,  behold,  thou 
shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  Son, 
and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great, 
and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest;  and  the 
Lord  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  Father, 
David;  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 
^Zuke  i.  31-33. 

'^And  his  father,  Zacharias,  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied,  saying,  *  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed 
his  people,  and  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for 
us  in  the  house  of  his  servant,  David;  as  he  spoke  by 
the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been 
since  the  world  began;  that  we  should  be  saved  from 
our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  who  hate  us ; 
to  perform  the  mercies  promised  to  our  fathers,  and 
to  remember  his  holy  covenant,  f^*  The  messenger  of 
the  covenant  :^^ — Christ.  J  The  oath  which  he  sware  to 
our  father  Abraham,  that  he  would  grant  unto  us, 
that  we,  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our 
enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear,  in  holiness 
and  in  righteousness,  before  him  all  the  days  of  our 
life." 

**  And  thou,  child  (John  the  Baptist),  shalt  be  called 
the  Prophet  of  tho  Highest,  for  thou  shalt  go  before 
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the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways ;  to  give 
knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people  by  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  (rod ; 
whereby  the  day-spring  (Ai^aroXi; — sunrising  or  branch) 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to 
g^de  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." — lAike  i. 
67-79. 

"  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall 
kill  and  crucify ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge 
in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  from  city  to  city ; 
that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  the  righteous  Abel 
imto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias,  whom 
ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  Verily  I 
say  imto  you,  all  these  things  shall  come  upon  this 
generation.  0 !  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  who  killest 
tiie  prophets,  and  stonest  them  who  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  I  Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate.  (The  Lord  did  smite  the  land 
with  a  cursej.  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see 
me  henceforth  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  who 
oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." — Matt,  zziii.  34-39. 

"Till  after  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  brought  in, 
when  the  word  of  life  shall  again  be  sent  unto  you; 
then  ye  shall  rejoice,  and  bless  and  praise  him  who 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  wiu  full  and  final 
salvation  for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." — 
Dr,  A.  Clarke, 

"For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  you  ehould  be  wise  in 
your  own  conceit,  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened 
to  Israel  until  the  Gentiles  be  oome  in."  (And  so  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved  as  it  is  written :  Isaiah  liz.  20). 
"  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob :  for  this  is 
my  covenant  with  them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their 
sins." — Homans  xi.  25-27. 

The  early  Christians,  in  their  endeavours  to  per- 
suade the  heathen  to  believe  in  Christ,  appealed  to 
the  Syhilline  Verses.  The  heathen  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Syhilline  Verses,  The  Christians 
directed  the  minds  of  the  heathen  to  Christ  as  the 
Just  One  foretold  by  their  own  Syhilline  prophecies. 

Types  of  Christ, — ^The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is 
called  TVTTov  ^iBa^rja- — a  type— or  form  of  doctrine. 
Romans  vi.  17 :  "  But,  God  be  thanked,  that  (although) 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  yet  ye  have  obeyed  from 
the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine — rxmov  Si&axrfO' — ^which 
was  delivered  to  you."  St.  Paul  does  not  thank 
God  that  the  Bomans  were  sinners,  but  that,  although 
they  had  been  such,  they  had  now  received  and 
obeyed  the  gospel. 

Tfieform  of  doctrine — twtov  hiha\rfr, — **  Here  Chris- 
tianity is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  mould  or 
die,  into  which  the  believing  Bomans  were  cast,  and 
from  which  they  took  the  impression  of  its  excellence. 
The  figure  upon  this  die  is  the  image  of  GK>d9 
righieoiisness^  and  true  holinessi  which  image  was 
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stamped  on  their  souls  in  believing  the  gospel  and  in 
receiving  the  Holy  Ghost.** 

[Not  Sie  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
no  apostle  had  visited  Bome  up  to  that  time ;  and 
St.  Paul  longed  to  see  them,  that  he  miffht  impart,  as 
he  had  imparted  to  others,  some  (miraculous)  spiritual 
gift.  St.  Paul  tacitly  acknowledges  that  he  had  no 
power  to  impart  the  ordinary  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.] 

"The  words  €ur  6v  TraptSoOtjrV* — [into  which  ye 
have  been  delivered],  [not  which  was  delivered  to 
you]--**  refer  to  the  melting  of  metal,  which,  when 
it  is  liquified,  is  cast  into  the  mould,  that  it  may  re- 
ceive the  impression  which  is  sunk  or  cut  in  the 
mould;  and,  therefore,  the  words  may  be  literally 
translated,  into  which  f  mould  of  doctrine  J  ye  have  been 
cast.  They  were  melted  down  under  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  then  were  capable  of  receiving  the 
stamp  of  its  purity" — Dr.  A,  Clarke, 

1.  Numbers  xxi.  9:  **  And  Moses  made  a  serpent 
of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld 
the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.** 

2.  John  iii.  14-15  :  '*  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.** 

1.  The  Hebrew  word  for  serpent  is  Nahash.  It 
comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  which  signifies 
a  piece  of  brass.  [And  they  called  it  Nehushtan.] 
2nd  Kings  xviii.  4 :  **  He  (Hezekiah)  removed  the 
high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the 

Soves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  l>razen  serpent  which 
OSes  had  made ;  for  unto  those  days — B.C.  678  (Moses 
made  the  brazen  serpent,  b.o.  1452,  that  is  774  years 
previously) — the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense 
to  it.  And  he  (Hezekiah)  called  it  Nehushtan,  a 
piece  of  brass.** 

**  The  name  Nahash  was  ^iven  to  the  serpent, 
probably  on  account  of  the  colour,  as  most  serpents, 
especially  those  of  the  bright  spotted  kind,  have  a 
very  bright  glistening  appearance,  and  those  which 
have  brown  or  yellow  spots  appear  like  to  burnished 
brass.  But  the  true  meaning  of  the  root  of  the  word 
Nahash  cannot  be  easily  ascertained.** 

**  On  the  subject  of  Uie  cure  of  the  serpent  (bitten 
Israelites  by  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent  were 
healed),  there  is  a  good  comment  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  c.  zvi.  4-12,  in  which  are  these  remarkable 
words :  *  They  were  admonished,  having  a  sign  of 
salvation  {i,e,  the  brazen  sei-pent)  to  put  them  in 
remembrance  of  the  commandments  of  the  law.* 
*  For  he  who  turned  himself  towards  it  was  not  saved 
by  the  thing  which  he  saw,  but  by  Thee,  who  art  the 
Saviour  of  all.*  To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at 
the  brazen  serpent,  in  order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord 
refers,  John  iii.  14-15.  The  brazen  serpent  was 
certainly  no  type  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  from  our 
Lord's  words  we  may  learn — 1.  That  as  the  serpent 
was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or  ensign,  so  Jesus  Christ 
was  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  2.  That  as  the  Israelites 
Were  to  look  at  ihe  braeen  serpent,  so  sixmera  must 


look  to  Christ  for  salvation.  3.  That  as  God  pro- 
vided for  the  wounded  Israelites  no  other  remedy 
than  this  looking,  so  he  has  provided  no  other  way 
of  salvation  than  faith  in  the  blood  of  his  8on.  4. 
That,  as  he  who  looked  at  the  brazen  serpent  was 
ciired  and  lived,  so  he  who  believeth  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  eternal 
life.  5.  That  as  neither  the  serpent  nor  looking  at 
it,  but  the  invisible  power  of  God,  healed  the  people, 
so  neither  the  cross  of  Christ,  nor  his  merely  being 
crucified,  but  the  pardon  which  he  has,  by  his  blood, 
communicated  by  the  powerful  energy  of  his  Spirit, 
saves  the  souls  of  men.  May  not  all  those  things  be 
seen  in  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction  without 
making  a  serpent  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ  (the  most 
execrable  type  which  coidd  be  chosen),  and  running 
the  parallel,  as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a 
dozen  particulars  ?" 

2.  **  He  (our  Lord)  shews  the  reason  why  he 
descended  ^om  heaven,  that  he  might  be  lifted 
up,  i,e,  crucified,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and 
be,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  as  certain  a  remedy 
for  sinful  souls  as  the  brazen  serpent,  elevated  on  a 
pole  {Numbers  xxi,  9),  was  for  the  bodies  of  the 
Israelites  which  had  been  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents 
in  the  wilderness.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
brazen  serpent  was  even  intendcMl  to  be  considered 
a  type  of  Christ.  It  is  possible  to  draw  likenesses 
and  resemblances  out  of  anything;  but  in  such 
matters  as  these  we  should  take  heed  that  we  go  no 
further  than  we  can  say,  *  Thtts  it  is  written,* 
Among  the  Jews  the  brazen  serpent  was  considered 
a  type  of  the  resurrection:  through  it  the  dying 
lived ;  and  so,  by  the  voice  of  God,  they  who  were 
dead  shall  be  raised  to  life.  As  the  serpent  was 
raised  up,  so  shall  Christ  be  lifted  up ;  as  they  who 
were  stung  by  the  fiery  serpents  were  restored  by 
looking  up  to  the  brazen  serpent,  so  they  who 
are  in&ctea  with,  and  dying  through,  sin,  are  healed 
and  saved  by  looking  up  to,  and  by  believing  in, 
Christ  crucified.  These  are  all  the  analogies  which 
we  can  legitimately  trace  between  the  lifting  up  of 
the  brazen  serpent  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  man  may  refer 
to  his  mediatorial  office  at  the  right  hand  of  Ghod.** — 
J>r.  A.  Clarke, 

1 .  Adam  was  the  figure  of  him  who  was  to  oome. 
— Romans  v.  14. 

2.  Melchisedee  was  made  like  unto  the  son  of  God. 
Seb.  vii.  8. 

3.  Abraham  was  enabled  to  see  Christ's  day. — 
John  viii.  56.  And  Isaac  was  received  from  the  dead 
in  a  figure. — Meb,  ii.  19. 

4.  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  ordained  to  be  sacrifised, 
as  a  memorial  of  deliverance  then  effected,  but  also 
as  a  continual  remembrancer  of  that  which  was  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.*' — Luke  xxi,  16. 

5.  Moses  was  instructed  to  predict  the  raising  up 
by  God,  in  future  aees,  of  a  Prophet  like  unto  himself 
from  amongst  the  Jews,  who  ever  afterwards  looked 
for  the  coming  of  the  faithful  Prophet,  who  should 
return  answers  to  their  inqiuries. — Mark  It.  46,  xiv.  41 . 
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6.  In  the  wilderness  the  Jews  ate  spiritual  meat, — It 
iras  an  emblem  of  the  true  bread  of  life,  which  came 
down  from  heaven. — John  vi.  32. 

7.  ''  They  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  which  followed 
them  ;  and  that  rock  was  Christ." — 1   Cor,  x.  4. 

8.  The  religious  ordinances  of  the  Jews  were  only  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present." — Meh,  ix.  9. 

9.  The  tabernacle  was  made  after  the  pattern  of 
heavenly  things — Heh.  viii.  6.  Exod.  xxv.  9,  40 — and 
was  intended  to  prefigure  **  the  greater  and  more 
perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands." — Heh,  iv.  11. 

10.  The  High  Priest  was  a  representative  of  the 
"  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession." — Heh,  iii.  1. 
And  the  Levitical  sacrifices  plainly  had  respect  to  the 
one  great  sacrifice  for  sins. 

11.  Joshua f  the  son  of  Nun,  represented  Jesus  in 
name.  His  early  conquests  may  be  considered  as 
prefiguring  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  conquests  of 
his  Lord. 

12.  David  was  an  indistinct  type  of  Messiah  the 
prince  :  for  a  long  time  humbled,  at  length  triumph- 
ant over  his  enemies. 

13.  Solomon's  peaceful  reign  prefigured  "the  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  G-od." 

1 4.  JonaKs  miraculous  preservation  was  a  type  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection. 

15.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedec^  the  high  priest,  and 
his  fellows,  when  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  were  set 
forth  as  representatives  of  the  Branch  to  be  raised  up 
out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse. — Ztch,  iii.  8  ;  Isaiah  xi.  1. 

Thus:  1.  Persons;  2.  Sacrifices;  3.  Places,  and 
4.  Things,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  had  a  prophetic  reference  to  him 
who,  in  his  own  person,  lulfUled  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

Grace, — \apur. — Romans  i.  7 ;  "  Grace  to  you." 
May  ye  be  partakers  of  the  divine  favour,  the  source 
whence  every  blessing  is  derived.  I  think  it  necessary, 
once  for  all,  to  ffive  the  several  acceptations  of  this 
word  Grace  whicn  occur  in  the  sacred  writings : — 

1 .  The  word  xapitr  signifies,  in  general,  favour  and 
benevolence,  but  especially  that  favour  which  is 
powerful  and  active,  and  loads  its  objects  with  benefits. 
Xuke  i.  30 :  ' '  Fear  not,  Mary,  thou  hast  found  favour — 
Xa/510- — with  God."  Luke  ii.  40 :  **  And  the  child  grew, 
and  the  grace  of  God — x^P*^  ^^^"^ — ^^  upon  him  " 
(Jesus).  iuke]i,  52 :  "And  Jesus  increased  in  favour — 
XapiTt,  grace— with  God  and  man."  Acts  ii.  47 : 
"  Having  favour — x^P^^  g^ace — with  all  the  people." 
Acts  iv.  33,  "And  great  grace— xap'O',  favour — was 
upon  them  all.  The  apostles  were,  at  that  time,  in 
universal  favour  with  the  multitude."  In  this  sense 
the  word  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

2.  "  Hence  it  is  often  used  for  the  blessing  which 
it  dispenses ;  for  if  God  be  favourably  disposed  towards 
a  person,  his  beneficent  acts  in  that  person's  behalf 
-^ul  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  favour.  John 
i.  14  :  "Fullof  grace  and  truth:"  v.  16:  "Andgrace 
Tipon  g^ce.  Kai  x^P^^  ^^'''^  x'^P^'^^^'  ''And  of  his 
fulness  have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace,"  or 

'  grace  upon  grace."    He  who  is  full  of  the  most 
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excellent  blessings,  confers  them  liberally  on  all 
believers.  Acts  xi.  23:  "When  he  had  eeen  the 
g^ace  of  Ood,"  i,e,  had  the  fullest  evidence  that  they 
were  richly  endowed  with  heavenly  gifts.  1  Cor.  i.  4 : 
"  For  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  to  you:"  the 
divine  blessings  conferred  upon  you.  2  Cor,  ix.  8  : 
"  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  you:" 
that  is,  to  enrich  you  with  every  benediction.  This  is 
also  a  very  common  acceptation  of  the  word ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  word  grace  or  favour  is  now  generally 
understood  among  religious  people.  The  grace  of  God 
meaning  with  them  some  divine  or  spiritual  blessing 
oommunicated. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  whole  of  the 
christian  religion,  as  being  the  grandest  possible 
display  of  God's  favour  to  a  lost,  ruined  world  ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  appears  to  be  used  in  John  i.  17  :  "For 
the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ" — where  the  term  grace  is 
evidently  opposed  to  law;  the  latter  meaning  the 
Mosaic,  the  other  the  Christian  dispensation.  Acts 
xiii.  43  :  '*  Barnabas  persuaded  them  to  continue  in 
the  grace  of  Gk>d:"  i,e.  to  hold  fast  their  profession 
of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Romans  vi.  14:  "Ye  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace ;"  ye  are  no  longer 
under  obligation  1o  fulfil  the  Mosaic  (ceremonial) 
precepts,  but  are  under  the  christian  dispensation. 
See  also  v.  15  of  the  same  chapter ;  and  see  2  Cor. 
i.  12,  vi.  1;  Gal.  i.  6;  Coloss.  i.  6;  2  Tim.  ii.  1; 
Tit,  ii.  11 :  "The  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  sal- 
vation unto  all  men,  hath  appeared."  The  Jewish 
religion  was  restricted,  in  its  benefits,  to  a  few :  but 
the  christian  religion  prox>oses  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
and  the  author  of  it  hsA  become  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  Heh.  xii.  15  :  "  Looking  dili- 
gently, lest  any  man  fall  from  [fail  of]  the  grace  of 
God;"  lest  any  man  apostatize  from  the  christian 
religion,  and  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  holiness, 
which  he  has  received  through  it.  1  Peter  v.  1 2 :  * '  This 
is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand;"  the 
christian  religion  which  ye  have  received  is  the  genuine 
religion  of  God. 

4.  It  signifies  all  the  blessings  and  benefits  which 
Christ  has  purchased,  and  which  he  gives  to  true 
believers,  both  in  time  and  eternity.  See  Romans  v. 
15-17,  where  the  grace  of  God  is  opposed  to  death, 
i.e.  to  aU  the  wretchedness  and  misexy  brought  into 
the  world  by  Adam's  transgression.  I  Cor.  xvi.  23  : 
"The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all." 
May  every  blessing  purchased  by  Christ's  passion  and 
death  be  the  portion  of  you  all.  Gal.  v.  4  :  "  Ye  are 
fallen  from  grace ;"  ye  have  lost  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  by  submitting  to  circumcision. 

5.  It  signifies  the  apostolic  and  ministerial  office, 
or  the  authority  to  propagate  the  christian  religion, 
and  the  unction  or  influence  by  which  that  office  is 
executed  :  so  in  the  fifth  verse  of  this,  as  has  already 
been  noted  :  "By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and 
apostleship,"  or  the  apostolic  office.  Romans  xiii.  3  : 
"I  say,  through  the  grace  g^ven  unto  me;"  that  is,  I 
command  you,  by  the  authority  of  my  apostolic  office. 
See  oho  verse  6, 
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6.  It  Bigiiifies  a  gift,  salary,  or  money  collected  for 
the  use  of  the  poor.  1st  Cor.  xvi.  3:  "  Whomsoever 
ye  shall  approve,  them  will  I  send  to  bring  your 
liberality** — n;v  xapivvfuav,  your  grace — 1.0.  the  collec- 
tion made  for  the  poor  saints.—  See  verse  1 .  2nd  Car, 
viii.  4 :  * '  Praying  ns,  that  we  might  receive  the  gift  "— 
rqv  xapiv^  the  grace— the  contribution  made  in  the 
churches  of  Macedonia  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
In  this  sense  it  was  used  in  EceUs,  xvii.  22:  **  He 
will  keep  the  good  deeds  of  men  " — X^P^^ — ^thesame  as 
cX€>;/iO(n;i/>7,  alms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse;  and 
it  signifies  in  the  bame  author  a  kind  and  friendly  act. 
Chapter  xxix.  15:  "Forget  not  the  friendship 
{xapiToxr)  of  thy  surety."  Grace,  or  x^pury  was  a  deify 
among  the  ancients;  and  the  three  graces,  ai,  rpcur, 
X^piTco-,  were  called  Pitho,  Aglaia,  and  Euphrosyne : 
llci^oi,  mild  persuasion ;  Ev^pocroio;,  liberaHiy  and 
joyfulness;  AyAaco,  dignity.  And  these  were  aU 
painted  naked,  to  shew  that  all  benefits  should  be 
gratuitous,  this  being  essential  to  the  nature  of  a 
gift. — See  Suidas  in  xapvraxr. 

7.  It  sometimes  signifies  merely  thanks,  or  thanks- 
giving. See  Luke  xvii.,  pn/i  xo.pnv  €X"»  "dcth  he  thank 
that  servant?"  B4mane  vi.  17:  "But  God  be 
thanked."  x^P^  ^^  ^««-  1«<  Cor.x.  30:  "For if 
I,  by  grace,"  x<*P*'"*f  thanksgiving,  as  our  margin 
has  it,  and  properly. 

8.  It  signiiies  remuneration,  wages,  or  reward. 
Zuke  vi.  32,  33,  34:  "If  ye  love  them  who  love  you, 
do  good  to  them  who  do  good  to  you,  lend  to  them  of 
whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye?" 
iroio  fjkiv  xapur  cori — ^What  reward  have  ye?  This 
appears  from  the  parallel  place,  JfatL  v.  46,  to  be 
most  evidently  the  meaning,  rcva  p,ur9ov  cx^rc :  what 
reward  (wages)  have  ye  ?  The  word  is  used  in  this 
sense  by  several  Greek  writers. 

9.  It  signifies  whatever  is  the  means  of  procur- 
ing the  favour  or  kindness  of  another.  Ut  Peter  ii. 
19-20:  "For  this  is  thankworthy," — tovto  yap  x^-P^ 
vapa  rctfOco) :  this  is  the  means  of  procuring  favour 
from  Gk>d. 

10.  It  signifies  joy,  pleasure,  ffratification,  which 
is  the  meaning  of  x^P^t  ^^^  ^^^  which  it  is  often  con- 
founded in  the  New  Teetament.  Philemony  vii.  5: 
X^piv  yap  txopjiv  iroAX7;v,  "  For  wo  have  great  joy." 
Tobit  vii.  18:  "  The  Lord  give  to  thee  joy  (x^P*")  ^r 
this  thy  sorrow."  In  this  sense  the  word  is  usea  by 
the  best  Greek  writers,  and  in  this  sense  it  appears 
to  be  used:    Ut  Cor.  i.  15. 

11.  It  signifies  the  performance  of  an  act  which 
is  pleasing  or  gratefid  to  others.  Aete  zxiv.  27: 
"  Felix,  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,"  (xa/oira<r 
Kara^ccr^at),  to  perform  an  act  which  he  knew  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  them. 

12.  It  signifies  whatever  has  the  power  or  influ- 
ence to  procure  favour,  &c.  Suavity,  kindness,  bene- 
volence, gentle  demeanour.  Lwce  iv.  22:  "All 
wondered  at  t  he  gracious  words,"  tout  Xoyour  rqa- 
XaptTwr  (the  word  of  grace),  the  benevolent,  kind, 
and  tender  ezpreesions,  such  as  his  text,  ver.  18, 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  speak.  "He  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  he  hath 
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sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives."  &c. :  £ph.  iv.  29.  Col.  iv.  6: 
"  Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,"  i.e.  gracious, 
kind,  benevolent,  savouring  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
It  is  thus  used  by  several  Greek  writers. — See 
Sehleusner.  As  the  word  x^-P^*  S^^^^y  most  fre- 
quently signifies  some  blessing  or  benefit  calculated 
to  promote  human  happiness,  it  is  generally  derived 
from  x°^^P<<>>  ^  rejoice,  oecause  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  blessing. 

1.  Peace — Eiprjvrj  (the  same  as  &nb»  shalom,  in 
Hebrew),  generally  signif3ring  all  kinds  of  blessing, 
but  especially  harmony  and  unity.  The  most  pro- 
bable derivation  of  €ipi]V7j  is  ctpoi,  I  bind,  and  €v, 
one,  because  peace  unites  and  binds  those  who  were, 
by  discord,  before  disunited.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  signifies  peace,  public  or  private ;  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  word,  as  implying  reconciliation 
and  friendship,  and  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the 
apostle  seems  to  allude,  Eph.  iv.  3,  "  Endeavouring 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
And  Acts  xii.  20:  "  They  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  desired 
peace;  they  sought  reconciliation  with  Herod  by 
means  of  Blastus,  the  king's  chamberlain." 

2.  It  signifies  reg^arity,  good  order.  \st  Cor. 
xiv.  33:  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace." 

3.  It  signifies  the  labour  or  study  of  preserving 
peace  and  concord;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  its 
meaning :  Matt.  x.  34,  L%^  xii.  61,  and  Acts  vii.  26. 
Romans  xiv.  17  :  "  For  the  kingdom  of  Gt>d  is 
righteousness  and  peace."  The  Christian  dispensation 
a£nit8  of  no  contention,  but  inculcates  peace.  \st 
Cor.  vii.  15:  "  God  hath  called  us  to  peace,^ '  to  labour 
to  preserve  quietness  and  concord.  H^.  xii.  14: 
"  Follow  peace,"  labour  to  preserve  it. 

4.  It  signifies  the  author  or  preserver  of  peace 
and  concord.  Epk.  ii.  14 :  "  He  is  our  peace."  The 
author  of  concord  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

5.  It  signifies  the  gospel  and  its  blessings.  Eph. 
ii.  17 :  "  And  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  who 
were  afar  off^  and  to  those  who  were  nigh :"  I.  (?m- 
tilea  ;     2.  Jews. 

6.  It  signifies  aU  kinds  of  mental  and  corporeal 
happiness,  and  especially  the  happiness  of  Christians. 
Luke  i.  79 :  "  To  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 
To  shew  to  us  the  way  to  obtain  true  happiness.  lAik$ 
xix.  42 :  "  The  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace ;" 
that  by  which  thou  miffhtest  have  been  made  truly 
happy.  \stThess.Y.2Zi  "The  very  God  of  peace:"  God, 
the  only  source  of  true  felicity.  John  xvi.  33 :  "  These 
things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might 
have  peace;"  that  ye  might  have  confidence  and  happi- 
ness m  believing  in  me  as  your  only  Saviour. 

7.  It  signifies  good  wishes  and  affectionate 
prayers.  Matt.  x.  13:  "  And  if  the  house  be  worthy, 
let  your  peace  come  upon  it."  Our  Lord  commands 
his  disciples,  ver.  12,  "To  salute  the  house  into  which 
they  entered;"  and  this  was  done  by  saying  "peace  be 
unto  this  house ;"  that  is,  let  every  blessing,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  be  the  portion  of  this  famdly.  Sh 
Luke  X.  6,  John  xiv.  27,  Aets  xv.  33:  "  They  were  lei 
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go  in  peace.''  They  had  the  most  fervent  and  affec- 
tionate prayers  of  the  Church. 

8.  It  signifies  benignity,  benevolence,  favour. 
Eom,  V.  1 :  "Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God."  In  consequence  of  having  our  sins  for- 
given, we  have  a  clear  sense  of  the  divine  favour. 
J^hilippians  iv.  7 :  "  The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding '' — ^the  inexpressible  blessedness  of  a 
sense  of  the  ti&vine  favour. — See  Schleusner^s  Lexicon, 

**  From  God  our  Father." — The  apostle  wishes  to 
them  all  the  blessings  which  can  flow  from  God,  as 
the  fountain  of  grace,  producing  in  them  all  the 
happiness  which  a  heart  tilled  with  the  grace  of  God 
can  possess ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  commimicated  to 
them  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

John  iii.  16  :  '*  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only- begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life." 

'^  Such  a  love  as  that  which  induced  God  to  give 
his  only-begotten  Son  to  die  for  the  world  could  not 
be  described.  Jesus  Christ  does  not  attempt  it.  He 
has  put  an  eternity  of  meaning  in  the  particle  ovtcd, 
#0,  and  left  a  subject  for  everlasting  contemplation, 
wonder,  and  praise,  to  angels  and  to  men.  The 
same  evangelist  uses  a  similar  mode  of  expression : 
\8t  I^istle  iii.  1 :  *  Behold,  what  manner  of  love — 
irorairqv  ayain)v — ^the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.' 

"From  the  subject  before  him,  let  the  reader  attend 
to  the  following  particulars : — 

JFirst. — *'  The  world  was  in  a  ruinous,  condemned 
state,  about  to  perish  everlastingly,  and  was  utterly 
without  power  to  rescue  itself  from  destruction. 

Secondly, — ''  That  God,  through  the  impulse  of  his 
eternal  love,  provided  for  its  rescue  and  salvation, 
by  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  it. 

Thirdly, —  "  That  no  man  is  saved  by  this  sacrifice 
but  he  who  believes,  %,e.  who  credits  what  God  has 
spoken  concerning  Christ,  his  sacrifice,  the  end  for 
which  it  was  oflered,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  be  applied  in  order  to  become  eif  ectual. 

Fourthly. — '  *  That  sin  must  be  an  indescribable  evil, 
when  it  required  no  less  a  sacrifice  to  make  atonement 
for  it  than  God  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

Fifthly, — '*  That  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was  the  only 
means  by  which  the  redemption  of  man  could  be 
effected,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  sufiGlcient  to  ac- 
complish this  gracious  design ;  for  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  have 
appointed  a  sacrifice  greater  in  itself,  or  less  in  its 
merit,  than  what  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  case 
required. 

Sixthly, — "  That  those  who  believe  receive  a 
double  benefit:  1.  They  are  exempted  from  eternal 
perdition,  ^  that  they  may  not  perish.'  2.  That  they 
are  brought  to  eternal  glory,  '  that  they  may  have 
everlasting  life.'  These  two  benejits  point  out  tacitly 
the  state  of  man ;  he  is  guilty,  and  therefore  exposed 
to  punishment ;  he  is  impure,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  glory. 

"They  point  out  also  the  two  grand  operations 
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of  grace,  by  which  the  salvation  of  man  Ib  effected: 
1.  Justification^  by  which  the  guilt  of  sin  is  removrd, 
and  consequently  the  person  is  no  longer  obnoxioui 
to  perdition.  2.  Sanctification,  or  the  purification  of 
his  nature,  by  which  he  is  properly  fitted  for  the 
kingdom  of  glory." — 3r,  A    Clarke. 

Galatians  iii.  20  :  "  Now,  a  mediator  is  not  a  medi- 
ator of  one,  but  God  is  one."  Now,  a  mediator  i* 
not  of  one,  but  God  is  one.  The  giving  of,  the  law 
by  a  mediator  shewed  to  the  Israelites  that  God  wu 
displeased  with  them ;  because  a  mediator  is  not  en- 
ployed  between  persons  who  are  in  friendship.  !Bit 
God  is  in  friendship  only  with  the  righteous* 

But  God  is  one.  19  v. :  **  And  it  was  ordained  l-j 
angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator."  20  v. :  '*Now.  % 
mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one."  These  \t< 
clauses  make  an  £nthymeme  (pronounced  Snthymein , 
that  is,  a  form  of  argument  consisting  of  only:?: 
propositions,  whereas,  a  syUogism  has  three.  Tl-. 
enthymeme  wants  the  conclusion.  Therefore,  scce 
find  a  di£Q.c\ilty  in  arriviug  at  the  oondusion  under- 
stood but  not  expressed.  However,  if  the  ooncliisix 
had  been  expressed,  the  syllogism  would  have  sk-jc 
thus: — 

The  law  was  g^ven  to  the  Israelites  in  the  handdf  i 
mediator. 

Now  a  mediator  is  not  employed  between  pardts 
in  friendship. 

Wherefore,  he  who  gave  the  law  to  the  Israelite 
by  the  hand  of  a  mediator  was  not  in  friend>h:p 
with  them. 

The  clause  which  follows  is  the  minor  proposing 
of  another  enthymeme,  of  which  the  major  pre* 
position  is  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing^  syllogi^si 
This  enthymeme,  if  it  had  been  fnllj  expre&s^i 
would  have  proceeded  as  follows : — 

' '  God  was  not  in  friendship  with  the  Israelites ;  btt 
God  is  in  friendship  with  all  who  are  righteous." 

* 'Therefore  the  Israelites  were  not  righteous ;  li-? 
were  a  perverse  and  rebellious  race." 

So  far  the  matter  may  be  understood,  leaving  ti 
reader  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  meaning  <jf  ti: 
words,  '^  God  is  one."    In  this  state  of  anxious  cr:* 
osity  he  may  be  led  to  explain  to  himself  the  word^ :; 
a  reference  to  Abraham,  with  whom  Grod  cxmver^- 
and  Abraham  was  called  the  Mend  of  God.     Tht>- 
fore  to  Abraham  '*  God  is  one,"  or,  God  has  no  TSir 
ator  between  himself  and  Abraham.      In  fact  '- 
words  "  God  is  one,"  when  thus  understood^  ^lAgT'^- 
the  opposite  expression,  so  that  the  sentence  wiL  r. 
thus  :  To  all  who  are  in  friendship  with  God,  •  *  (ti  ..  -• 
one  :"  he  appoints  no  mediator.     But  to  all  whi  ^ 
not  in  friendship  with  Gt)d,  God  is  two:  he  doe«  ap^- 
a  mediator.     Tliis  appears  to  me  a  solution  o:  '. 
difficulty,  God  is  one  to  Abraham.    God  is  two  u  * 
Israelites.    ''  One^^  shews  no  mediator.    Ttco^  under f- 
shews  a  mediator.     I  now  return  to  Dr.  Mackti:^^ 
notes: — **  The  truth  is,  the  enthymeme  suiting"  *- 
rapidity  of  the  apostle's  genius,  he  greatl}*  deligbv'^ 
the  enthymeme.    Chandler  thinks,  that  as  the  aposu 
observation  concerning  the  giving  of  the  law  in  - 
hand  of  a  mediator  implied  that  God  was  not  in  fn/t- . 
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ship  with  the  Israelites,  when  he  gaye  to  them  the 
law,  so  his  observation  ^But  Ood  is  one/  being  an 
antithesis  to  the  other,  implies  that  God  was  in  friend- 
ship with  Abraham,  when  he  gave  to  him  the  promises 
in  person,  without  a  mediator.  But  I  think  the 
interpretation  of  that  clause  given  in  the  Commen- 
tary agrees  much  better  with  the  history.  For  the 
£rst  part  of  the  law,  called  the  ten  commandments, 
God,  or  the  angel  who  personated  Gk)d,  spake  to  the 
Israelites  himself ;  but  his  voice  was  so  terrible, 
that  they  entreated  to  hear  it  no  more.  Now,  the 
terribleness  of  God's  voice  could  only  proceed  from 
its  impressing  the  Israelites  with  a  sense  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure witn  them  on  account  of  their  sins :  and 
therefore  the  putting  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  a 
mediator,  on  account  of  the  terror  excited  in  the  people 
by  the  voice  of  God,  was  a  strong  proof  of  their  sin- 
fulness. Exodm  XX.  18  :  'All  the  people  saw  the 
thunderings  and  the  lightnings,'  &c.  19  v  :  'And 
they  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
hear ;  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.' " — 
Dr  MacknighVe  Commentary  on  the  Hpistlee, 

Br,  John  Rey  was  Nornssian  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Cambridge.  He  published  his  Zectttres  in  Divinity, 
His  dissertations  are  very  valuable.  His  Lectures  on 
the  Ihirty-nine  Articles  are  equally  valuable.  I  quote 
from  that  part  of  his  Lectures  which  treat  of  the  Deity 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  Dr.  John  Hey  had  a  brother, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  in  Leeds,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  a  local  preacher  among  that 
people.  He  published  the  pampUet  referred  to  by 
his  brother  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  proving  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I  will  beg  leave 
to  make  use  of  a  small  pamphlet,  printed  in  1772,  at 
Leeds,  which  seems  to  me  to  give  the  arguments  or 
proofs  in  a  good  form.  The  title  is,  A  short  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  The  author's 
idea  of  the  manner  of  proving  any  being  to  be  divine 
agrees,  in  a  good  measure,  with  that  which  I  have 
abready  mentioned  as  mine  own.  That  being  is  declared 
by  the  scriptures  to  be  divine,  to  whom  me  scripture 
ascribes  the  distinguisldng  perfections  and  quaHties  of 
divinity.  Such  are  the  following :  1 .  Eternal  existence ; 
2.  Power  of  creating ;  3.  Power  of .  preserving  things 
created  ;  4.  Omnipresence  ;  5.  Omniscience.  It  is 
now  to  be  shown  that  these  perfections  and  qualities 
are  really,  in  scripture,  ascrioed  to  Christ. 

I.  Et&rnal  Existence. — John  i.  1 :  *'  In  the  beg^inning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God."    John  xvii.  5 :  "And  now,  0  Father, 

florif y  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which 
had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  John  viii.  51 : 
*'  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  59  :  **  Then  took  they 
up  stones  to  cast  at  him,"  (The  Jews  believed  that  our 
Lord  claimed  to  himself  Deity  and  divine  honour ; 
therefore,  believing  that  he  had  blasphemed,  they 
took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him).  Phil.  li.  6  :  ''  Who, 
being  m  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  Gt>d."  Col.  i.  17  :  "And  he  is  before 
all  thin^,  and  by  him  all  things  consist."  Meo.  zxii. 
16 :   '%  Jesus,  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto 


you  these  things  in  the  churches.  I  am  the  Boot  and 
the  Offspring  of  David,  and  the  Bright  and  Morning 
Star."  Isaiah  xliv.  6 ;  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there 
is  no  God."  Compare  this  passage  with  Rev,  i.  17  : 
''And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead,  and 
he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear 
not,  I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  Rev,  xxii.  13  :  ''I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  the  last."  Micah  v.  2  :  ''But  thou,  Bethle- 
hem Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth 
unto  me,  who  is  to  be  ruler  of  Israel :  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting."  (Mar- 
gin, Seh, :  the  days  of  eternity). 

"  If  any  of  these  texts  seem  only  to  prove  pre-exist- 
ence,  but  that  not  eternal,  it  may  be  considered 
whether,  in  any  of  them,  Christ  is  made  inferior  to 
the  Father,  as  he  so  frequently  is  when  his  earthly 
situation  is  described." 

II.  Creative  Power, — Meb,  iii.  4 :  Both  as  a  proof  and 
a  principle.  "  For  every  house  is  builded  by  some 
man;  but  he  who  built  all  things  is  Ck>d."  Meh.  L 
10  :  ^'  And  thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
works  of  thy  hands."  Col,  i.  16:  "For  by  him  (Christy 
were  all  things  created,  which  are  in  heaven,  ana 
which  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they 
be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers; 
all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him."  Rev. 
V.  11-12  :  "And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts, 
and  the  elders;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thou- 
sands :  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
who  was  slain  to'receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 
These  are  direct-  proofs.  But,  1  Cor,  viii.  6  :  "But  to 
us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
thinffs,  and  we  in  him  (margin,  for  him);  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  aU  things,  and  we  by 
him."  And  Meb,  ii.  10  :  "For  it  became  him,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  bv  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation  perfect  uirough  sufferings."  These 
texts  might  be  reckoned ;  and  it  might  be  observed 
that  using  different  prepositions  is  like  trying  to  catch 
something  bevond  our  grasp.  Does  not  the  miracle 
of  loaves  imply  a  creative  power  ? 

m.  Power  of  Preserving, — Heb»  i.  3:  "  Who,  being 
the  brightness  of  his  (the  Father's)  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by 
himself  purged  oiir  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high."  CoL  i.  17  :  "  And  He  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist." 

lY .  Omnipresence, — John  iii.  1 3 :  "  And  no  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  who  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  who  is  in  heaven." 

Matt*  zviii.  20:  "For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
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midst  of  them."  Ut  Cor,  i.  2:  "Unto  the  Church 
which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  who  are  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  who  in 
every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours."  Invocation  in  any 
place  implies  presence  in  that  place.  Matt  xxviii.  20 : 
**  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Compared  with 
AeU  iii.  21 :  *'  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  Ghod  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since 
the  world  beean."  JSeh,  ix.  24:  **  For  Christ  is  not 
entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which 
are  the  figures  of  the  true;  but  into  heaven  itself, 
now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Both 
Omnipresence  and  Omniscience  assert  a  right  to  be  wor- 
shipped. Heh,  i.  6:  ''And  again,  when  he  brinfl;eth 
in  tJie  first-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  And  let 
all  the  angels  of  Qt>d  worship  Him." 

V.  Omniscience. — John  xxi.  17:  ''He  saith  to  him 
the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ? 
Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said  to  him  the  third 
time,  Lovest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord, 
thou  hnowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  " 
2nd  Chron,  vi.  30:  "Then  hear  from  heaven  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  forgive,  and  render  unto  every 
man  according  unto  all  his  ways,  whose  heart  thou 
knowest  (for  thou  only  knowest  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men)."  Matt,  iz.  4:  "  And  Jesus,  know- 
ing their  thoughts,  said,  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in 
your  hearts  ?  "  John  ii.  25 :  "  And  needed  not  that 
any  should  testify  of  man:  for  he  himself  knew 
what  was  in  man."  (Contrast  Luke  ii.  52:  "And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  Gk)d  and  man;"  with  Mark  xiii.  32:  "But  of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  who  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father).  CoL  ii.  3:  "In  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 

VI.  A  right  to  be  worshipped.—^ohn  xx.  28:  "  And 
Thomas  answered,  and  said  unto  him.  My  Lord  and 
my  Ood."  Matt,  viii.  2 :  "  And,  behold,  there  came  a 
leper  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  dean."  Matt,  xv,  22:  "And, 
behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same 
coasts  (Tyre  and  Sidon),  and  cried  unto  him,  saying, 
Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  son  of  David;  my 
daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil."  Ver.  25 : 
"  Then  came  she  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord, 
help  me."  Ver.  28  :  "  Then  Jesus  answered  and 
said  imto  her,  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith :  be  it 
unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter  was 
made  whole  from  that  very  hour."  (Contrast  Acts 
xiv.  14-15:  "Which  when  the  apostles,  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  heard  of,  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  among 
the  people,  crying  out,  and  saying,  Sirs,  why  do  ye 
these  things?"  Acts  x.  25:  "And  as  Peter  was 
coming  in,  Cornelius  met  him,  and  fell  down  at 
his  feet,  and  worshipped  him."  Ver.  26:  "But 
Peter  took  him  up,  saying.  Stand  up;  I  myself 
also  am  a  man."    Eop,  xix.   10:  "  And  I  fell  at  his 
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feet  (the  angel's  feet)  to  worship  him.  And  lie  sii: 
unto  me.  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy  fellow-serr- 
and  of  thy  brethren  who  have  the  testimoLT  : 
Jesus:  worship  God:  for  the  testimony  of  JeJL>. 
the  spirit  of  prophecy."  Matt,  xxviii.  17:  'ii. 
when  they  saw  him  they  worshipped  Him :  but  ^jl 
doubted." 

Before  the  name  of  Christians  was  given  at  Aiiti-  : 
calling  upon  or  invoking  the  name  of  Christ  s^r 
as  a  title.      1st  Cor,  i,  2:  "With  all  them  vii.: 
eveiy  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesiu  Chik  : 
Lord."      1st  Cor.  i.  3 :  "  Grace  be  unto  you.  t.. 
peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  LoidJ's: 
Christ."     This  is  a  species  of  prayer.    AeUm 
"And  they  stoned  Stephen,  invoking  and  Mfi: 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."     [The  wonllj': 
not  in  the  Greek.     Our  translators  have  men^', 
Stephen  called  upon  Jesus].     Meb.  i.  6:  **  Let  a:! . 
angels  of  God  worship  him."     Compared  with?> 
xcvii.  7 :  "  Confounded  be  all  they  who  eerre  pr*. 
images,    who  boast  themselves  of  idok:   tiK 
him,  all  ye  gods."    .Rev.  v.  7,  8,  9,  10 :  "  And  he  i: 
and  took  the  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  Eim'^. 
sat  on  the  throne.     And  when  he  had  taken  the  1>  :• 
the  four  beasts  and  the  four  and  twenty  elde^^ 
down  before  the  Lamb,  having  eveiy  one  of  •:  i 
harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  an- 
prayers  of  the  saints.    And  they  sang  a  nev  ^ ' ' 
saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  booLi:- 
open  the  seals  thereof :  for  thou  wast  shun,  anc . 
redeemed  us  to  God   by  thy   blood  out  of  e^"* 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  natioL.c 
hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kmgs  and  priest^  - 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."     2nd  Cor.  xii  ti: " ' 
this  thing  1  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  v 
depart  from  me." 

1st  John  V.  20 :  "And  we  know  that  the  Son  *f 
is  come,  and  hath  given  to  us  an  understandia^'- 
we  may  know  Him  who  is  true ;  and  we  are  a  :- 
who  is  true,  even  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  Thi-*-* 
true  God,  and  eternal  life."  Ver.  21 :  "  Littl:  - 
dren,  keep  yourselves  from  idols.  AmesL"  i^- 
ing  voice. 

1st  Timothy  iii.  16 :  "And,  without  oontrorem.  r 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  Gkxi  was  manifftt  - 
flesh,  justified  in  me  Spirit,  seen  of  angek,  p« 
unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  p^- 
up  into  glory." 

jRomans  iz.  5:  "Whose  are  the  f athen  ^ 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came.  *• 
over  all,  God,  blessed  for  ever.      Amen." 

Hebrews  i.  6 :  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  ^^^ 
him." 

Matt,  xxviii.  19:  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  tti 
nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  theK 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  >«' 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  hiv 
manded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  jou  alwaj.  ^-^ 
the  end  of  the  world.  Amen.'*  CoID|A^' 
\st  Corinthians  i.  14:  "I  thank  Qod  that  1  > 
none  of  you  but  Crispus  and  OaixM;"  ver.  1^ 
any  should  say  that  I  had  baptixed  is  sc' 
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name."  CoIommm  ii.  9 :  "  For  in  him  (Christ)  dwel- 
leth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'* — Dr. 
Hey  :  Led.  vol.  i.  p.  561 ;  Surgeon  William  Hey. 

Dr.  Rey^  vol.  ii.  pp.  187-8,  then  proceeds  quoting 
passages  of  scripture  on  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
chiefly  relating  to  that  subject. 

22.  ''God  wiU  make  some  Christians  eternally 
happy  (notwithstanding  some  iitiperf ections  of  theirs) 
on  account  of  the  merits,  the  sunerings,  and  the  death 
of  Christ." 

"The  number  of  texts  which  may  be  brought  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition  is  extremely  gpreat.  My  wish 
18  to  produce  them  aU,  because  every  addition  to  the 
number  must  strengthen  the  proof,  and  each  sacred 
writer  must  corroborate  the  testimony  of  others; 
but  I  fear  you  will  have  already  thought  me  rather 
prolix.  On  the  whole,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a 
whats  election,  in  makine  which  we  must  keep  in  mind 
has  been  already  quoted  imder  the  eleventh  article. 
Consult — 

1.  Isainh  liii.  4-6:  ''Surely  he  hath  borne  our 
ffriefs  and  carried  our  sorrows:  yet  we  did  esteem 
him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  he 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All 
we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

2.  Matthew  xx.  28:  "Even  as  the  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Mark  x.  45  has 
the  same  words. 

3.  John  i.  29: "  The  next  day  John  (the  Baptist) 
seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith.  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

4.  John  XV.  13 :  "  Gb^ater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

5.  Acts  iv.  12 :  "  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  imder  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

6.  Acts  XX.  28 :  "  Take  heed  therefore  imto  your- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  owd  blood." 

7.  Jtotnane  iii.  23-26 :  "  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  riory  of  God ;  being  justified  (par- 
doned) freely  by  nis  gprace,  through  the  redemption 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  Gtxi  hath  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  which  are 

fast,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.  To  declare, 
say,  at  this  time,  his  righteousness  (his  mode  of 
pardon),  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
(pardoner)  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus."  [The 
SiKaiocr  cannot  mean  mild,  candid,  in  this  passage]. 

8.  Romans  v.  6-10:  **  For  when  we  were  yet  with- 
out strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  un- 
godly. roT  scarcely  for  a  righteous  [strictly,  rigidly 
just  J  man  will  one  die,  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 
[gentle,  kind-hearted]  man  some  would  even  dare 
to  die.  But  Gk>d  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in 


that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 
Much  more  then,  being  now  justified  (pardoned)  by 
his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him. 
For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  re- 
conciled, we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 

9.  Romans  vi.  23 :  "  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death; 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

10.  \st  Corinthians  i.  30:  "But  of  him  ye  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  imto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness  (8iKaioori>Fi7),  and  sanctification 
(ayiacMT/Luxr),  and  redemption  (aTroAvrpoxrio-)." 

11.  \st  Corinthians  viii.  11:  "And  through  thy 
knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom 
Christ  died?" 

12.  \st  Corinthians  xv.  3:  "For  I  delivered  unto 
you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures." 

13.  Romans,  xiv.  13,  compared  with  \st  Cor.  xv.  3: 
"  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any  more: 
but  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling 
blocK  or  an  occasion  to  fall,  in  his  brother's  way." 

2nd  Cor.  v.  18-19:  "And  aU  things  are  of  God, 
who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation; 
to  wit,  that  GK)d  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them;  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation." 

14.  Galatians  i.  4-5:  "Who  gave  himself  for  our 
sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil 
world,  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father : 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

15.  Ephesians  i.  7:  "  Li  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  gprace." 

16.  JSphesians  ii.  16 :  "  And  that  he  might  reconcile 
both  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  unto  God  in  one  body,  by 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby." 

17.  I^hesians  iv.  32:  "And  be  ye  kind  one  to 
another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 

1 8.  1st  Timothy  ii.  6 :  "  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all,  to  be  testified  (margin — a  testimony)  in  due 
time." 

19.  Hebrews,  entire,  but  particularly  chap.  ix.  26-28 ; 
chap.  X.  1-14  ;  chap.  ix.  26-28:  "  For  then  must  he 
often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
but  now  once,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  he  ap- 
peared to  put  away  Rin  [sin-oflering]  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself."  "  And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once 
to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment ;  so  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many;  and  unto 
them  who  look  for  Him  shall  He  appear  the  second 
time,  without  sin  [sin-offering]  unto  salvation." 

Chap.  X.  1-14 :  •*  For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of 
good  mings  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices,  which  they 
offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect :  for  then  would  they  not  have  ceased 
to  be  offered  ?    [Margin,  They  would  have  ceased  to 
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be  offered?! — because  that  the  worshippers  once 
purged  should  hare  no  more  conscience  of  sins.  But 
in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  ag^in 
made  of  sins  every  year.  Por  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sins.  Wherefore,  when  he  cometh  into  the 
world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest 
not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me ;  in  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no 
pleasure :  then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  0  God. 
Above,  when  he  said,  Sacrifice,  and  offering,  and 
burnt-offerings,  and  offering  for  sin,  thou  wouldest 
not,  neither hadst  pleasure  therein  (which  are  offered 
by  the  law);  then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  0  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may 
establish  the  second.  By  the  which  will  we  are  sancti- 
fied, through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once /or  all,  [Once  and  no  more.]  And  every  priest 
standeth  daily  ministering,  and  offering  oftentimes 
the  same  sacnfices,  which  can  never  take  away  sins : 
but  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God ; 
from  henceforth  expecting  till  his  enemies  be  made 
his  footstool  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  who  are  sanctified."  [The  law  was 
imperfect.  Christianity  is  perfect.  They,  the 
Jews,  without  us  (the  Christians)  could  not  be  made 
perfect.  But  the  patriarchs  and  the  righteous  under 
the  law  were  perfect.  Therefore,  they  had  faith  in 
the  great  sacrifice  to  come,  which  was  shadowed  forth 
by  the  sacrifices  which  they  offered.] 

20.  Ut  Peter  i.  2 :  "  Elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  grace  unto  you,  and  peace,  be 
multiplied."  On  this  text  I  presume  to  differ  from 
Taylor.  I  make  five  distinct  things  :— 1.  Christians 
are  foreknown.  2.  Chosen.  3  Sanctified  by  the 
Spirit.  4.  Walk  in  virtue.  5.  And,  finally,  are 
justified  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

21.  Ut  Peter  i.  18-19  :  **  Forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation 
received  by  tradition  from  your  fathers ;  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot." 

22.  Ut  John  i.  7  :  "  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as 
he  is  in  the  light,  we  [The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  believers.— iSw  Dr.  MachnigW] 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  deanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

23.  Revelation  vii,  14 :  ^*  And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir, 
thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me.  These  are  they 
who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb." 

24.  Abraham^ s  sacrifice  of  his  son, — Genesis  xxii :  Dr. 
Hey  has  made  no  remark  upon  this  sacrifice.  He 
merely  refers  to  it.  I  give  the  following  extracts  from 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  : — "  Independently  of 


the  typical  reference  j]to  our  Lord's  sacrifice  of  himself 
once,  and  no  more  ]  m  this  transaction,  there  are  two 
points  which  seem  to  be  recommended  particularly  to 
our  notice  :  1.  The  astonishing  faith  and  prompt 
obedience  of  theFather;  2.  The  innocence,  filial  respect, 
and  passive  submission  of  the  son.  Such'a  Father  and 
such  a  Son  were  alone  worthy  of  each  other." 

Only  son ;  all  whom  he  had  by  Sarah,  his  wife. 

**  The  land  of  Mbriah.^^ — ^This  is  supposed  to  mean 
aU  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem,  comprehending  Mount 
Gihon,  or  Calvary,  the  Mount  of  Sion,  and  of  Acra. 
As  Moimt  Calvary  is  the  highest  ground  to  the  we$t, 
and  the  Mount  of  the  Temple  is  the  lowest  of  the 
Mounts,  Mr.  Mann  conjectures  that  it  was  upon  this 
Mount  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac ;  which  is  well 
known  to  be  the  same  Moimt  on  which  our  blessed  Lord 
was  crucified.  Beersheba,  where  Abraham  dwelt,  is 
about  forty-two  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  it  ia 
not.to  be  wondered  at  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  the  two  ser- 
vants, and  the  ass,  laden  with  wood  for  the  burnt- 
offering,  did  not  reach  this  place  tiU  the  third  day. 

Two  of  his  young  men,  Ehezer  and  Ishmael,  accord- 
ing to  Targum,  clave  the  wood ;  small  wood,  fi^  and 
pedm,  proper  for  a  burnt-offering. — Targum. 

^^The  third  day. — ^As  the  number  seven,  says  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  is  of  especial  use  in  scripture,  beoanse  of 
the  Sabbath  day  {Oen.  ii.  2),  so  there  is  a  mystical 
number,  because  of  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead  the 
third  day.  Matt.  xvii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  as  he  was 
crucified  the  third  hour  after  noon,  Mark  xv.  25  :  anJ 
Isaac,  as  he  was  a  figure  of  Christ,  in  being  the  only 
son  of  his  father,  and  not  spared,  but  offered  for  a 
sacrifice,  Rom.  viii.  32 ;  so,  in  sundry  particulars,  he 
resembles  our  Lord :  the  third  day  Isaac  was  to  be 
offered  up,  so  it  was  the  third  day  in  which  Christ 
was  to  be  perfected  (declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
with  power,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead),  Luke 
xiii.  32 ;  Isaac  carried  the  wood  for  the  burnt-offering, 
verse  6  ;  so  Christ  carried  the  tree  whereon  he  died, 
John  xix.  1 7  ;  the  binding  of  Isaac,  ver.  9,  was  also 
iypical,  so  Christ  was  bound.    Matt,  xxvii.  2. 

' '  In  the  following  remarkable  case  also  this  number 
occurs : — ^Moses  desired  to  go  three  days' journey  in  the 
wilderness,  to  sacrifice,  Exodus  v.  2 ;  and  they  travelled 
three  days  in  it  before  they  found  water,  pjcodtu 
XV.  22 ;  and  three  days  journey  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
went  before  them  to  search  out  a  resting-place, 
Numbers  x.  33  ;  by  the  third  day  the  people  were  to 
be  ready  to  receive  Gk>d's  law,  Exodus  xix.  1 1  ;  and 
after  three  days  to  pass  over  Jordan  into  Canaan, 
Joshua  i.  14  ;  the  third  day  Esther  put  on  the  apparel 
of  the  kingdom,  Esther  v.  1 ;  on  the  third  day  Heze- 
kiah,  being  recovered  from  his  illness,  went  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  2  E'ings  xx.  5 ;  on  the  third  daj, 
the  prophet  said,  God  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall 
live  before  Him,  Hbsea  vi.  2  ;  and  on  the  third  day. 
as  well  as  on  the  seventh,  the  unclean  person  was  to 
purify  himself,  Numbers  xix.  12 ;  with  many  other 
remarkable  things  which  the  scripture  speaks  concern- 
ing the  third  day,  and  not  without  mystery.  See 
Genesis  xi.  12-13,  xiii.  17-18,  Job  i.  17,  Joshua  i.  16: 
unto  which  we  may  add  a  Jew's  testimony,  Bereshith 
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Babba,  in  a  oomment  on  this  place :  "There  are  many 
three  days  mentioned  in  holy  scripture,  of  which  one 
is  the  resurrection  of  'Siea8iH,h..'^—Atnsworth. . 

**  Saw  the  placs  afar  q^."— He  knew  the  place  by 
seeing  the  cloud  of  glory  smoking  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain. — Tarqum.  **  I  and  the  lad  will  go  and 
come  again."  How  could  Abraham  consistently  say 
this,  when  he  knew  he  was  going  to  make  his  son  a 
bumt-offering  ?  The  apostle  answers  for  him  :  "By 
faith,  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac, 
accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
from  the  djead,  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in 
a  figure." — ITeh.  xi.  17-19.  He  knew  that,  previously 
to  the  birth  of  Isaac,  both  he  and  his  wife  were  dead 
to  all  the  purposes  of  procreation  ;  that  his  birth  was 
a  kind  of  life  from  the  dead;  that  the  promise  of  God 
was  most  positive — "In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called," 
c.  xxi.  12  ;  that  this  promise  could  not  fail ;  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey  the  command  of  his  maker,  and 
that  it  was  as  easy  for  God  to  restore  him  to  life,  after 
he  had  been  a  bumt-offering,  as  it  was  for  Him  to 
give  to  him  (Isaac)  life  in  the  beginning.  Therefore, 
he  went  fully  purposed  to  offer  up  his  son,  and  yet 
confidently  expecting  to  have  him  restored  to  life 
again :  "  We  will  go  yonder  and  worship  [perform 
a  solemn  act  of  devotion],  and  come  again  to  you." 

Verss  7:  **  Behold  the  jfire  and  the  tcood;  hut  where 
%9  the  Lanibf^'* — ^Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  tender, 
affectionate,  and  affecting  than  the  question  of  the  son 
and  the  reply  of  the  father  on  this  occasion.  A  para- 
phrase would  spoil  it.  Nothing  can  be  added  without 
injuring  those  expressions  of  affection:  all  submission 
on  the  one  hand,  and  dignified  tenderness  and  simpli> 
city  on  the  other. 

Vene  8  :  "  Jfy  son,  Ood  will  provide  for  himself  a 
lamhV — ^Here  we  find  the  most  obedient,  unshaken 
faith,  for  which  the  pattern  of  practical  piety  was 
ever  remarkable.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  this 
was  the  language  of  merely  faith  and  obedience,:  the 
patriarch  spoke  prophetically,  and  referred  to  that 
"Lamb  of  God"  which  God  had  provided  for  himself, 
who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  should  take  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  of  whom 
Isaac  was  a  most  expressive  type.  All  the  other  lambs 
which  had  been  offered  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  were  such  as  men  chose  and  offered  ;  but  this 
was  the  Lamb  which  God  had  provided,  emphatically 
''The  Lamb  of  God.'' 

Verse  9  :  ''And  hound  Isaac  his  son.'' — What  must 
his  affectionate  heart  have  felt  at  the  question  asked 
by  his  innocent  and  amiable  son  ?  What  must  he 
have  suffered  while  building  the  altar,  laying  on  the 
wood,  binding  his  lovely  son,  placing  him  on  the  wood, 
taking  the  knife,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  slay 
the  child  of  his  hopes  ?  Every  view  we  take  of  the 
subject  interests  the  heart,  and  exalts  the  character 
of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  But  has  the  character 
of  Isaac  been  duly  considered  ?  Is  not  the  character 
of  his  excellence  lost  in  the  supposition  that  he  was 
too  young  to  enter  practically  into  the  consideration 
of  his  danger?  and  too  feeble  to  have  made  any  resist- 
ance, had  he  been  unwilling  to  submit  ? 


Josephus  supposes  that  Isaac  was  now  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Bome  Kabbins  think  that  he  was 
thirty-six.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
thirty-three,  the  age  at  which  his  great  antitype  was 
offered  up.  Allowing  him  to  be  only  twenty-five,  he 
might  have  easily  resisted.  The  piely,  the  filial 
affection  and  obedience  of  the  son  yielded. 

Verse  11  :  *' The  Angel  of  the  Lord."— The  very 
person  who  was  represented  by  the  offering,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  calls  himself  Jehovah  (v.  10), 
and  on  his  own  authority  renews  the  promises  of 
the  covenant.  He  was  ever  the  great  "  Mediator 
between  God  and  man." 

Verse  12:  "Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad." — 
Isaac  was  now  fully  offered  both  by  his  father  and 
by  himself.  Now  was  the  time  when  it  might  pro- 
perly be  said,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  and  burnt  offer- 
ing and  sacrifice  for  sin  thou  womdst  not,  neither 
hadst  pleasure  in  them.  Then  said  the  angel  of  the 
covenant,  *  Lo!  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.*" 

Verse  14:  Jehovah-jireh ;  literally  translated  in  the 
margin,  "  The  Lord  will  see;"  that  is,  God  will  take 
care  that  every  thing  shall  be  done  which  is  necessary 
to  the  comfort  and  support  of  those  who  trust  in  him. 
Hence  the  words  are  usually  translated,  "the  Lord 
will  provide."  So  our  translators,  Elohim-gireh, 
"  God  will  provide."  Because  his  eye  ever  affects 
his  heart;  and  the  wants  he  sees,  his  hand  is  ever 
ready  to  supply. 

"  If  in  the  course  of  God's  providence  a  parent  is 
called  to  g^ve  up  to  death  an  amiable  only  son,  then 
there  is  a  parallel  in  this  case  of  trial.  And  it  may 
be  justly  said,  if  pious  resignation  fill  the  parent's 
mind,  such  a  person,  like  to  Abraham,  has  been 
called  to  give  his  Isaac  hack  to  God." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 


GHAPTEB  ni. 

I.  An  outline  of  our  Lord's  life. — fa.  J  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  the  course  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  the 

Srovinces  of  the  Holy  Land  through  which  the  Jordan 
owed.  The  Jordan  was  formed  by  the  imion  of 
two  streams,  called,  the  one  the  Jor,  the  other  the 
Dan,  having  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  The  united  streams  took  the  imited  names, 
and  formed  one  river,  called  the  Jordan.  This  river 
fiowed  into  a  lake,  called  the  Waters  of  Merom, 
through  which  it  fiowed,  and  entering,  passed  through 
the  lake  called  the  Sea  of  Tiberius,  and  proceeded  in 
its  course  till  it  entered  the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  it 
had  no  egress.  So  ended  its  course.  It  rose  in  the 
nor<-h  of  tne  Holy  Land  and  finished  its  course  in  the 
south.  The  Syrians  divided  the  Holy  Land  into 
provinces — 1,  Galilee,  north;  2,  Samaria,  in  the 
middle;  3,  Judea,  in  the  south.  The  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean 
was  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
apostles.  The  part  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
appears  to  have  been  seldom  visited  by  them.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberius,  were  several  towns.   Nazareth  is 
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fhe  most  remarkable  of  these  towns,  cliieflj  because 
the  reputed  parents  of  our  Lord  resided  in  it,  and 
because  there  our  Lord  was  brought  up.  The  Sea 
of  Tiberius  abounded  in  fish.  Fishermen  resided 
on  its  banks.  From  these  fishermen  our  Lord  selected 
his  twelve  apostles. 

(h.)  Our  ZortTs  nativity  was  predicted  to  Maiy,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  by  the  ang^l  Gabriel. — LuJcb  i. 
Joseph,  her  husband,  was  instructed  in  his  sleep  by 
an  angel,  that  his  wife  had  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ohost. — Matt,  i.  Both  were  instructed  that  they 
should  call  the  child  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  ''  because  he 
should  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 

fej  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  that  eniperor 
issued  a  decree  that  all  the  world,  the  Holy  Land, 
should  be  taxed.  This  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria,  or,  as  it  should 
be  translated,  by  Cyrenius  {ten  years  afterwards) 
governor  of  Syria.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy 
Land  must  appear  in  those  parts  of  this  country  be- 
longing to  their  tribes.  Joseph  and  Mary,  being  of 
the  lineage  of  David  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
must  come  from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem.  Other 
people  in  their  neighbourhood  must  undertake  the 
same  journey  for  the  same  purpose.  A  company  of 
travellers  was  formed,  called  a  caravan.  They  pro- 
ceeded through  Galilee,  and  through  Samaria,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  Judea.  The  caravan 
must  have  been  very  large  when  it  reached  Beth- 
lehem. The  number  of  the  people  who  formed  it 
gave  to  them  all  a  good  defence  against  the  robbers 
who  infested  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  great 
vigilance  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  caravan  found  a 
caravansary,  a  large  bmlding  for  the  accommodation 
of  caravans.  Connected  with  this  building  was  an 
inn.  Hie  inn  teas  soon  filled  hy  some  of  the  caravan. 
The  people  who  could  not  find  apartments  in  the  inn 
must  enter  the  caravansary,  and  lodge  there  with 
their  cattle  and  with  their  baggage.  Joseph  and 
Mary  were  amongst  those  who  lodged  in  the  cara- 
vansary. In  this  place  our  Lord  was  bom.  Mary 
wrapped  her  first-bom  child  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
laid  him  in  amanger.  The  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
gospel  contains,  and  the  first  two  chapters  of  St. 
Luke's  gospel  contain,  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
nativity. 

fd,J  Wise  men  arrived  in  Jerusalem  and  inquired, 
**  Where  is  he  who  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  have  come  to 
worship  him."  '*  These  men  came  from  the  east,  the 
country  of  Balaam,  whose  prophecy  they  considered 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  the  star.  Four- 
teen centuries  and  a-half  had  passed  away  since 
Balaam  had  uttered  that  prediction.  How  carefully 
did  successive  generations  preserve  the  prophecy! 
Herod,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,  were  troubled 
by  the  inquiiy  of  these  visitors.  Herod  summoned 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people.  He  in- 
quired of  uiem  where  Messiah  should  be  Dom  ?  They 
answered,  'In  Bethlehem  of  Judea;'  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Bethlehem  in  Zebulon.  They 
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quoted  Mieah  y.  2.  These  wise  men  may  have  been 
descendents  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  Herod  in- 
quired  of  them  what  time  the  star  appeared  ?  He 
entreated  them  to  return  to  him  when  they  had  found 
where  the  child  was,  that  he  might  come  and  wor- 
ship him  also.  The  wise  men  saw  the  star.  They 
followed  it  tUl  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was.  The  wise  men  worshipped  the 
chUd.  They  presented  to  him  gifts :  gold  as  to  their 
king,  incense  as  to  their  Qod,  and  myrrh  as  a  sign  of 
suffering  humanity.  The  wise  men  did  not  return  to 
Jerusalem;  ' Being  warned  of  Gk>dina  dream,  they 
departed  into  their  countiy  another  way.' " — liatt,  iL 
The  g^ld  of  the  wise  men  may  have  been  nsef  ul  in 
Egypt. 

^e,J  The  shepherds, — "And  there  were  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night.     And  lo!  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down 
upon  them,  and  th<)  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round 
about  them.    And  they  were  sore  afraid.     And  the 
angel  said  unto  them,  *  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring 
to  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  peope.     For  imto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the 
city  of   David,  a  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you :  ye  shall  find  the 
babe    wrapped    in  swaddling  clothes,   lyin^  in    a 
man^r.'     And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  Ood,  and 
saying,  *  Gloiy  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-i;^  ill  toward  men.' "  The  shepherds  visited 
bethlehem.     They  saw  the  babe.     They  made  known 
abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  to  them  concerning 
the    child.     The  people    who    heard    their  report 
wondered  at  it.     **  But  Maiy  kept  all  these  things, 
and  pondered  them  in  her  heart."     '*  The  shepherds 
returned,  glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all  the 
things  which  they  had  heard  and  seen.'*     On  the 
eighth  day  our  L^rd  was  circumcised,  and  his  name 
was  called  Jesus. 

The  days  of  Mary's  purification  were  accomplished. 
Joseph  and  Mary  brought  the  child  to  Jerusalem  to 
present  him  to  ihe  Lord,  because  every  male  who 
openeth  the  womb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Loid. — 
£xodus  xiii.  2.  Maxy  and  her  husband  offered  a 
sacrifice — Lev,  xii.  2,  6,  8 — a  pair  of  turtle  doves  and 
two  yoimg  pigeons. — Luke  ii. 

ff,J  Herod. — Joseph,  in  a  dream,  was  commanded 
by  an  angel  to  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother 
and  to  flee  into  Egypt,  "for  Herod  will  seek  the 
yoimg  child  to  destroy  Him."  Joseph  obeyed  the 
command,  and  departed  by  night  into  Egypt,  and 
was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod,  "  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet  {Hosea  xi.  1),  *  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  callrd 
my  Son.' " 

Herod  married  ten  wives,  by  whom  he  had  sevenJ 
children.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  for  the  welfare 
of  his  family.  A  l^n^  of  the  Jews,  bom  in  Judet. 
must  interfere  with  his  family  interests.  He  deter- 
mined upon  the  death  of  Him  who  was  bom  King  of 
to  the  Jews.  But  the  wise  men  did  not  return  to  girr 
to  him  the  information  which  he  desired.    He  felt  that 
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the  wise  men  had  mocked  him.  He  was  violentlj 
eziraged.  He  commanded  the  slaughter  of  all  the 
infants  in  Bethlehem  from  two  years  old  and  under. 
This  sayage  command  was  obeyed.  Then  was  fulfilled 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy,  the  prophet,  chap. 
xzxi.  15,  saying,  "In  Eamah  TBethlehem  now  re- 
sembled Ram  ah  in  the  time  of  the  carrying  away  of 
the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser)  lamentation,  and 
weeping,  and  great  mourning;  Kachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not."  Bamah  was  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
between  Gaba  and  Bethel.  This  is  the  Eamah  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  (chap,  xi.)  when 
Neburaradan,  captain  of  the  Chaldean  army,  set  him 
at  liberty.   Also  the  Bamah  referred  to,  Jer,  xxzi.  15. 

When  Herod  was  dead,  Joseph,  in  a  dream,  was 
directed  by  an  angel  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
Joseph  obeyed  the  command.  He  feared  to  go  into 
Judea  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  reigned  in  the 
room  of  his  father,  Herod.  Gk>d  warned  him  in  a 
dream.  Therefore  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of 
Galilee,  and  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  Ut  Sam.  i.  11:  '<He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene." — Matt  ii. 

^fj  Jeiut,  when  twehe  jfearsofage,  accompanied  his 
reputed  parents  to  the  feasts  (of  unleayened  bread, 
of  weeks,  of  tabernacles,  i.e,  the  passover,  pentecost, 
and  tabemades)  in  Jerusalem. — St.  Luke  ii.  41-50. 
Perhaps  the  feast  was  the  passover.  The  caravan 
set  out  from  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Nazareth.  The 
child  Jesus  tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem.  His  parents, 
supposing  that  he  was  in  the  company,  went  a  day's 
journey.  They  sought  him  amongst  his  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintance.  They  could  not  find  him.  They 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  After  three  days,  they  found 
him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors, 
both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions.  "All 
who  heard  him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding 
and  answers."  His  parents  were  amazed.  His 
mother  said  unto  him,  "  Son,  why  hast  thou  dealt 
thus  with  ns?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  sorrowing."  Hereplied,  "Howisitthatyesought 
me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business?"  They  understood  not  his  words;  He  went 
down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was 
subject  unto  them;  but  his  mother  kept  aU  these 
sayings  in  her  heart.  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man. 

^ffj  The  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. — In  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar :  1 .  Pontius  Pilate 
being  governor  of  Judea;  2.  Herod  Antipas  being 
tetrarcn  of  Galilee;  3.  Philip,  his  brother,  being 
governor  or  tetrarch  (that  is,  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of 
a  country)  of  Iturea,  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis; 
and  4.  Lysanias,  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  being  the  high-priests.  Caiaphas  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Annas  or  Ananias.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  exercised  the  high-priest's  office  by  turns.  Iturea 
and  Trachonitis  were  two  provinces  of  Syria,  on  the 
confines  of  Judea.  Abilene  was  another  province  of 
Syria,  which  had  its  name  from  Abila,  its  chief  city. 
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These  estates  were  left  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  to  his 
brother  Philip,  by  the  will  of  their  father,  Herod  the 
Great,  and  were  confirmed  to  them  by  the  decree  of 
Augustus.  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  Antipas, 
died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  iLtter  he  had 
governed  Trachonitis,  BatenSa,  and  Gaulonltis  thirty- 
seven  years.  Herod  Antipas  continued  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  till  he  was  removed  by  Caligula.  Lysanias 
continued  in  his  government  of  Abllgne  till  tne  em- 
peror Claudius  took  it  from  him,  ▲.d.  42,  and  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Agrippa  the  younger. 

At  this  period,  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John, 
the  son  of  Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness.  That  is,  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  to  John,  and  revealed  to  him  this 
doctrine  of  salvation.  ''  And  the  same  John  had  his 
raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about 
his  loins;  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey." 
Matt.  iii.  4.  The  locust  may  signify  an  insect  or  a 
plant.  Both  are  used  for  food.  The  wild  honey 
abounded  in  Judea,  1  Sam.  xiv.  26.  John  came  into 
all  the  country  about  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism 
repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  As  it  is  written 
in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  c.  zl.  3 :  '*The 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straignt.  Eveiy 
valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  moimtain  and  bin 
shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth ; 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."«»iS^. 
Luke,  c.  iii. 

''  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea, 
and  all  the  region  roimd  about  Jordan,  and  were  bap- 
tised by  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  tixeii  sins.  But 
when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them  {Matt.  iii.  5,  6, 
7) :  "0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Brine  forth  therefore 
fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  and  think  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  Father ; 
for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones 
[some  think  that  the  Gentiles  are  meant]  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid 
unto  the  root  of  the  trees ;  every  tree  therefore  which 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire." 

The  people  asked  him,  saying,  ''What  shall  we  do 
then  ?  He  ansT^ereth  and  said  unto  them,  He  who 
hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  who  hath  none ; 
and  he  who  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.  Then 
came  also  publicans  (tax  collectors)  to  be  baptised, 
and  said  unto  him,  Master,  what  shall  we  do  ?  He 
said  unto  them.  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is 
appointed  to  you.  And  the  soldiers  also  demanded 
of  nim,  saying,  And  what  shall  we  do?  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Do  violence  to  no  man;  neither 
accuse  any  falsely;  and  be  content  with  your  wages." 

The  people  thought  very  seriously  of  John,  * '  whether 
he  were  the  Christ  or  not."  John  answered,  saying 
unto  them  all,  **  I  indeed  baptise  you  with  water 
[unto  repentance,  Matt.\  but  one  mightier  than  I 
comethi  we  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
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to  unlooM :  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ohoet 
and  with  fire  :  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will 
throughly  purg^  his  floor,  and  will  mther  the  wheat 
into  his  gamer ;  but  the  chaff  he  wul  bum  with  un- 
quenchable fire.  And  many  other  things  in  his 
exhortation  preached  he  unto  the  people.  But  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  being  reproved  by  him  for  Herodias, 
his  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  for  all  the  eyils  which 
Herod  had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he  shut 
up  John  in  prison." — lAtke  iii. 

Diodorus'  account  of  the  march  of  Semlr&mis  into 
Media  and  Persia  will  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition :    ''In  her 
march  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  she  came 
to  theZarcean  Mountain,  which,  extending  many  fur- 
longs, and  being  full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep 
hollows,  could  not  be  passed  without  making  a  great 
compass  about.   Bein^  desirous,  therefore,  of  leaving 
an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  shorten- 
ing the  way,  she  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digged 
down,  and  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up;  and,  at  a  great 
expense,  she  made  a  shorter  andmore  expeditious  road, 
wmch  to  this  day  is  called  from  her  '  The  road  of 
Bemir&mis.'    Afterwards,  she  went  into  Persia,  and  all 
the  other  countries  of  Asia  subject  to  her  dominions : 
and  wherever  she  went  she  ordered  the  mountains  and 
precipices  to  be  levelled,  raised  causeways  in  the  plain 
country,  and  at  a  great  expense  made  the  ways  pass- 
able."— Diod,  Sie.lib,  ii.,  and  Bp,  Zowth,  quoted  hy  Dr. 
A,  Clarke.    This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  leaiah  xl.  3. 
Semii^bnis  was  Queen  of  Assyria.    She  was  daughter 
of  the  goddess  Derceto,  by  a  young  Assyrian.    Ik>me 
say  that  Semtr&mis  was  changed  into  a  dove  after 
death,  and  received  immortal  honours  in  Assyria.  She 
lived,  as  is  supposed,  1965  years  before  the  Ghristiaa 
era,  and  died  m  the  62nd  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the 
25th  of  her  reij^. 

(A.)  The  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. — ^Before  Herod  had 

fut  John  the  Bai)1ist  in  prison,  and  whilst  he  was 
aptising  the  multitudes  who  attended  his  ministry, 
Jesus  came  from  G-alilee  to  that  part  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan where  John  was  baptising,  with  the  intention  of 
being  baptised  by  John.  Joha  forbade  him,  saying, 
"I  have  need  to  be  baptised  by  thee,  andcomest 
thou  to  me?  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him. 
Suffer  it  he  so  now :  for  thus  it  becometli  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness.  Then  he  suffered  him.  And  Jesus, 
when  he  was  baptised,  went  up  straightway  out  of  the 
water,  and  lo !  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and 
he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove  (in  a 
bodily  shape  (o-wdaTiKw  ci&t,  like  to  a  dove,  St.  Jjuke 
iii.  22),  and  lighting  upon  him:  and,  lo  !  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.'" — Matt.  iii.  14-17. 

"And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  from  heaven  like  to  a  dove,  and  it  abode 
upon  him,  and  I  knew  him  not  (to  be  the  Messiah) : 
but  he  who  sent  me  to  baptise  with  water,  the  same 
said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit 
descending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  who 
baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw  and  bare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Qod."-VoAn  i.  32-34. 
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Our  Lord'i  TemptaUan  in  ihe  WtUemesM. — "And 
Jesus,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from 
Jordaii,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wild.emes5>, 
being  forty  days  tempted  by  the  devil.  And  in  tho&e 
(forty)  days  he  did  eat  nothing:  and  when  they  wer^ 
ended,  he  afterwards  hungered."  Then  the  devil  said 
unto  him,  ''  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  conunajid  this 
stone  that  it  be  made  bread."  A  temptatum  to  dietruet. 
And  Jesus  answered  him,  saying,  ''  It  is  written*  that 
man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  evBiry  word 
of  GK)d." — Deut.  viii.  3.  And  the  devil,  taking  him 
up  into  a  high  mountain,  shewed  to  him  all  the  king^ 
doms  of  the  world  (the  four  divisions  or  tetrarchies 
of  the  Holy  Land,  or  of  Syria),  in  a  moment  of  time. 
And  the  devil  said  unto  hun,  "  All  this  power  will  I 
give  to  thee,  and  the  gloiy  of  them :  for  that  is  deli- 
vered unto  me  ;  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  g:ive  it. 
If  thou,  therefore,  wilt  worship  me,  all  shall  be  thine." 
A  temptation  to  ambition.  **  And  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  :  for  it  is 
written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  " — Beut.  vi.  13,  10,  20. 

Then  the  devil  brought  Jesus  to  Jerosaleniy  and 
set  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  said  unto 
him,  '*  H  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down 
from  hence.  For  it  is  written.  He  shall  give 
his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee ;  and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any 
time  thou  shalt  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." — Psalm 
xci.  11.  A  temptation  to  presumption.  ''And  Jesus, 
answering,  said  unto  him.  It  is  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." — Deut.  vi.  16.  ''And  when 
the  devil  had  ended  all  the  temptation,  he  departed 
from  him  for  a  season." — Luke  iv.  1-13. 

And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into 
Galilee;  and  there  went  out  a  fame  of  him  through 
all  the  region  round  about.  "  And  he  taught  in  their 
synagogues,  being  glorified  by  all." 

And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  to  read ; 
and  there  was  delivered  to  him  the  hook  of  the 
prophet  Isau^.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book, 
hefoimd  the  place  where  it  was  written,  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath  sent  me  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  those  who  are  bound,  to  preach  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord." — Isaiah  Ixi.  1. 

And  when  he  had  closed  the  book  he  gave  it  again 
to  the  minister,  and  sat  down.  "  And  the  eyes  of  all 
them  who  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on 
him."  "  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  '  This  day 
is  this  scripture  fulnlled  in  your  ears.' "  "  And  aU 
bare  witness  to  him,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth."  Our 
Lord  remindea  them  that  Elijah  was  sent  to  a 
widow  of  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  though  many 
widows  were  in  Israel  in  Elijah's  day.  An^ 
though  many  lepers  were  in  Xsraal  in  Eliaha's 
day,    yet  not  one   was   cleansed^  saving  Naamaa 
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the  Syrian.  The  hearers  felt  that  our  Lord's  words 
were  directed  against  them."  They  were  filled  with 
wrath.  They  rose  up  and  thrust  hmi  out  of  the  city, 
and  led  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  was  huilt,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  head- 
long. But  he,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them, 
went  his  way,  and  went  down  to  Capemaum,  a  city 
of  GhJilee,  and  taught  them  on  Sabbath  days.  And 
they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrinOi  for  his  word 
was  with  power." — Luke  iv. 

'<  The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  0  Theophilus, 
of  all  which  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach." — Acts 
i.  I.  St.  Luke  thus  divides  our  Lord's  ministry  into 
two  parts:  first,  what  he  did,  that  is  his  miracles; 
second,  what  he  taught,  that  is  his  doctrines.  This 
division  simplifies  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
and  very  much  assists  the  reader's  memory. 

L  Our  Lord's  MiraeUi:  *'To  JDoV— Luke  yu.  18-28: 
And  the  disciples  of  John  (who  was  in  prison)  shewed 
to  him  (or  made  known  to  him^  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
that  the  people  declared,  **  Thai  a  ffreat  prophet  is 
risen  up  among  us;  and  that  Ood  had  visited  his 
people.^  They  reported  also  that  this  rumour  of  him 
went  forth  throughout  all  Judea,  and  throughout  all 
Hie  region  round  about.  John  knew  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  Messiah.  He  wished  to  impress  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  with  the  same  opinion.  There- 
fore he  called  two  of  his  disciples,  and  sent  them  to 
Jesus,  saying,  ''Art  thou  he  who  should  come  (the 
promised  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?."  The 
disciples  of  John  came  to  Jesus,  and  delivered  their 
message.  **  In  the  same  hour  Jesus  cured  many  of 
their  infiiimities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits;  and 
unto  many  who  were  blmd  he  gave  sieht.'' 

''Then  Jesus  answering  said  unto  mem.  Go  your 
wav,  and  tell  John  what  tilings  ye  have  90m  (1  mira- 
elu)  and  heard  (2  doetrinee);  now  that  the  (1)  blind 
see,  (2)  the  lame  walk,  (3)  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
(4)  the  deaf  hear,  (5)  the  dead  are  raised,  (6)  to  the 
poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  The  poor  had  not 
the  means  of  paying  for  their  instruction  as  the 
rich  had.  The  instruction  of  the  poor  is  the  will  of 
Christianity.  Our  Lord  added  these  words,  "And 
blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me." 
John's  disciples  then  returned  to  their  master.  The 
words  of  Isaiah  zzxv.  5-6:  "Then  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped  :  then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an 
hart,  and  me  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,"  were  tnus  ful- 
filled by  our  Lord  in  the  presence  of  John's  disciples. 
They  reported  what  they  heard  and  what  they  saw 
to  John,  who  understood  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
The  union  of  miracles,  as  evidence  of  divine  mission, 
and  of  doctrines  to  be  received  upon  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  is  manifested  in  this  answer  which  our  Lord 
gave  to  John's  question. 

The  persons  whom  our  Lord  raised  from  death,  as 
recorded  in  the  gospels,  are  three — 1,  Lasarus;  2, 
the  daughter  of  J  aims ;  3,  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain. 

L  LoMrus, — Jphn  zi. :  The  belief  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  was  held  by  the  Jews  before  the 


coming  of  our  Lord.  The  seven  brothers  who  were 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  because 
they  refused  to  renounce  their  faith  and  to  become 
heathen,  died  in  succession,  leaving  behind  them 
their  noble  testimonies  to  the  truth  (n  their  religion, 
and  to  their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  aead| 
and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Martha,  at  the 
tomb  of  her  deceased  brother,  in  her  conversation 
with  our  Lord,  declared  her  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  "I 
know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  of 
Ood,  Gk>d  will  give  it  to  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto 
her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  Martha  saith 
unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shfQl  rise  again  in  tiie 
resurrection,  at  the  last  day.  Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  ihe  life :  he  who  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead  (though  he  die)  vet  shall 
he  live  (be  raised  from  the  dead):  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  (If  he 
die,  he  shall  be  raised  from  death ;  if  he  be  alive 
when  I  come  in  the  last  day,  he  shall  not  die,  but  be 
changed,  and  his  body  be  xnade  like  unto  the  glorified 
body  of  his  Bedeemer). 

"Believest  thou  this?  She  saith  unto  him.  Yea, 
Lord :  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Ood,  who  should  come  into  the  world."  Thu  te 
Martha'e  creed.  How  noble  !  Martha  returned  to  her 
house,  and  brought  her  sister,  Mary,  to  meet  Jesus  at 
the  tomb  of  their  brother.  The  Jews,  who  were  with 
Maiy  in  the  house  consoling  her,  accompanied  her 
to  the  tomb  of  Laxarus.  ' '  She  goeth  unto  tne  grave  to 
weep  there."  Maiy  came  to  Jesus.  "  She  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  saying  unfo  him,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  bromer  had  not  died."  The  tears  of  Mary 
and  of  her  companioiis  affected  our  Lord.  ' '  He  groaned 
in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled."  He  is  touched  with 
the  feelmg  of  our  infirmities.  "Where  have  ye  laid 
him?"  They  replied,  "Come  and  see."— Jesus  wept. 

The  Jews  said, ' '  Behold  how  he  loved  him ! ' '  Some 
said,  "  Could  not  this  man,  who  opened  the  evfis  of 
the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not 
have  died  ? ' '  Jesus,  therefore,  again  gproanine  in  him- 
self, Cometh  to  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave,  and  a  stone 
lay  upon  it.  Jesus  said,  "Take  ye  away  the  stone." 
Our  Lord  gave  to  the  people  what  he  considered  to  be 
their  work.  He  would  do  his  oum  work.  ' '  Martha,  the 
sister  of  him  who  was  dead,  saith  unto  him.  Lord, 
by  this  time  he  stinketh:  for  he  hath  been  dead  four 
days.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Said  I  not  imto  thee, 
that,  if  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the 

glory  of  God  ?  Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from 
ie  place  where  the  dead  was  laid." 
"Jesus  lifted  irp  his  eyes,  and  said.  Father,  I 
thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always :  but  because  of  the  people 
who  stand  by  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me.  When  he  thus  had  spoken,  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.  He  who 
was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave- 
clothes;  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin. 
Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go. 
Then  many  of  the  Jews  who  came  with  Maiy  believed 
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on  him.  But  some  of  them  went  their  ways  to  the 
PharifieeS)  and  told  to  them  what  things  Jesus  had 
done.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  gathered  a 
council,  and  said,  What  do  we,  for  this  man  doeth 
many  miracles.  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men 
will  believe  on  him:  and  the  Bomans  shall  come  and 
take  away  both  our  place  and  nation.  And  one  of 
them,  named  Caiaphas,  being  the  high-priest  that 
same  year,  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  nothing  at  all, 
nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not.  And  this  spake  he,  not  of  himself :  but, 
being  high-priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus 
should  die  lor  that  nation ;  and  not  for  that  nation 
only,  but  that  also  he  should  gather  together  in 
one  the  children  of  God  who  were  scattered  abroad. 
Then  from  that  day  forth  they  took  counsel  together 
to  put  him  to  death.  Jesus  therefore  walked  no  more 
openly  among  the  Jews,  but  went  thence  to  a  country 
near  to  the  wilderness,  into  a  city  called  Ephraim, 
and  there  continued  (to  reside)  with  his  disciples." 
**  Caiaphas  may  be  considered  wicked  and  worth- 
less. Yet  God  so  guided  his  tongue,  that,  contrary 
to  his  intention,  he  pronounced  a  prophecy  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Words  similar  to  those  of 
Caiaphas  are,  by  the  prince  of  all  the  Boman  poets, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Neptime  when  promising 
Venus  that  the  fleet  of  ^neas  should  be  preserved, 
and  his  whole  crew  should  be  saved,  one  only  ex- 
cepted, of  whose  death  he  speaks  in  these  remarkable 
words: — 

*  Unum  pro  multiB  dabitnr  caput.' 

One  head  shaU  be  given  for  many;  that  is,  '  One 
life  shall  fall  that  many  may  be  saved.'  Which 
victim,  the  poet  informs  us,  was  Palinurus,  the  pilot 
of  .^neas's  own  ship,  who  was  precipitated  into  the 
deep  by  a  divine  influence." — Virgil,  JEn.  lib.  v.815. — 
Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

2.  The  Daughter  of  Jdirus, — Luke  ym.  41:  "And, 
behold,  there  came  a  man  named  Jairus,  and  he  was 
a  ruler  of  the  synagogue;  and  he  fell  down  at  Jesus' 
feet,  and  besought  him  that  he  would  come  into  his 
house;  for  he  had  one  only  daughter,  and  she  lay 
a  dying;  but  as  he  went,  the  people  thronged  him." 
A  woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years, 
and  who  had  spent  all  her  money  upon  physicians, 
neither  could  be  healed  of  any,  came  behind  him  and 
touched  the  border  of  his  garment,  and  immediately 
her  issue  of  blood  staimched.  Jesus  said,  ''Who 
touched  me?"  All  denied.  Peter,  and  they  who 
were  with  him,  said,  "  Master,  the  multitude  throng 
thee  and  press  thee,  and  sayest  thou,  Who  touched 
me?"  Jesus  said,  **  Somebody  has  touched  me;  for 
I  perceive  that  virtue  hath  gone  out  of  me"  (that  my 
power  to  heal  has  been  exercised  upon  somebody). 
The  woman  saw  that  she  wad  not  hid.  She  trembled, 
and  fell  down  before  Jesus,  and  declared  to  him, 
before  all  the  people,  for  what  cause  she  had  touched 
him,  and  how  she  was  healed  immediately.  And  he 
said  unto  her,  "Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort;  thy 
Hath  made  thee  whole ;  go  in  peace."    Whilst 
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Jesus  was  speaking,  one  came  from  the  house  of  Jaims, 
and  said  to  him,  "Thy  daughter  is  dead,  trouble 
not  the  master."  Jesus  said  to  Jairus,  "Fear  not; 
believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole."  Jesus 
entered  the  house,  but  suffered  none  to  accompany 
him  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  the  father 
and  the  mother  of  the  maiden.  These  three  disciples 
were  his  companions  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion, and  the  witnesses  of  his  agony  and  bloody 
sweat  in  Grethsemane.  The  pipers  and  funeral 
singers  who  wept  and  bewailed  the  maiden,  lauf^hed 
Jesus  to  scorn  when  he  said,  "Weep  not.  She  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  He  put  them  all  out.  He 
took  the  maiden  by  the  hand,  and  called,  saying, 
"  Maid,  arise."  Her  spirit  came  again.  She  arose 
straightway.  He  commanded  to  give  meat  to  her. 
Her  parents  were  astonished.  He  charged  them  that 
"  they  should  tell  no  man  what  was  done." 

3.  The  Son  of  the  Widow  at  Nain — a  small  city  of 
G-alilee,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  According  to 
Eusebius,  it  was  two  miles  from  Mount  Tabor,  south- 
ward, and  near  to  Endor.  Nain  signifies  beauty, 
pleasantness. — Luke  vii.  11-17.  Jesus  came  to  Nain. 
Many  of  his  disciples  Eind  much  people  were  with 
him.  He  came  right  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  Behold, 
a  dead  man  was  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  Jesus  saw  the  widow. 
He  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  "  Weep 
not."  He  came  and  touched  the  bier.  They  who 
bare  it  stood  still.  Jesus  said,  "  Young  man,  I  say 
unto  thee,  arise."  The  young  man  who  had  been  dead 
sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  Jesus  delivered  him  to 
his  mother.  "  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all,  and 
they  glorified  God,  saying,  that  a  great  prophet  is 
risen  up  among  us ;  and  that  God  hath  visited  his 
people.  And  this  rumour  of  him  went  forth  through- 
out all  Judea,  and  throughout  all  the  region  roimd 
about.  This  affecting  account  of  raising  the  widow's 
son  to  life,  Luke  vii.  11-17,  is  capable  of  further  im- 
provement. The  following  may  be  considered  sober, 
pious  uses  of  this  transaction." — Dr,  A,  Clarke.  I 
give  an  epitome  of  his  reflections: — 

In  this  resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  four  things 
are  highly  worthy  of  notice — 1.  The  meeting.  2. 
What  Christ  did  to  raise  the  dead  man.  3.  What 
the  man  did  when  raised  to  life.  And  4.  The  efiect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
.  I.  The  meeting, — (1)  It  woe  uncommon:  it  was  a 
meeting  of  life  and  death,  of  consolation  and  distress. 
On  the  one  part,  Jesus,  accompanied  by  his  disciples 
and  an  innumerable  crowd  of  people,  advanced 
towards  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Nain;  on  the  other 
part,  a  funeral  solemnity  proceeds  out  of  the  gate. 
A  person  of  distinction,  as  we  may  imagine  from  the 
number  of  people  who  accompanied  me  corpse,  is 
carried  out  t-o  be  buried.  Wherever  Jesus  goes  he 
meets  death  or  misery;  and  wherever  he  comes  he 
dispenses  life  and  salvation. 

(2)  It  teas  instructive. — A  yoxmg  man  was  carried  to 
the  grave,  an  only  son,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  from  the  pleasures,  honours,  proflts,  and  expec- 
tations of  life,    A  multitude  of  relatives,  of  friends, 
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and  of  neighbours,  in  tears,  affliction,  and  distress, 
accompany  the  corpse.  Behold  the  present  life  in  its 
true  point  of  light.  How  deceitfm  is  the  world! 
Sin  has  a  complete  triumph  when  pride  is  one  of  the 
principal  bearers  to  the  tomb.  Shall  not  the  living 
lay  these  things  to  heart  ? 

(3)  It  was  an  affecting  mesting, — ^The  mother,  of  this 
young  man  followed  the  corpse  of  her  son.  Her 
distress  was  extreme.  She  had  already  lost  her 
husband,  and  in  losing  her  only  son  she  loses  all 
which  could  be  reckoned  dear  to  her  in  the  world. 
Jesus  sees  her  in  this  state  of  affliction,  and  was 
moved  with  compassion  towards  her.  The  God  of 
goodness  cannot  see  the  wretched  without  commis- 
erating their  state,  and  providing  for  their  salvation. 

(4)  It  was  a  happy  meeting. — Jesus  approaches  the 
distressed  widow,  and  says,  **  Weep  not."  Only 
Jesus  can  say  these  words ;  only  Ood,  who  is  able  to 
wipe  all  tears  from  all  eyes.  Weep  for  thy  sins, 
weep  for  thy  relatives,  weep  after  Christ,  and  God 
will  infallibly  comfort  thee. 

(IT. )  JFTuit  Christ  did  to  Raise  the  Dead  Man.--^  n  Ee 
came  up. —  Ver.  14.  When  the  blessed  God  is  about 
to  save  a  soul  from  spiritual  death,  he  comes  up  to 
the  heart  by  the  light  of  his  spirit,  by  the  preaching 
of  his  word,  and  by  a  thousana  other  methods,  which 
all  prove  that  his  name  is  mercy,  and  his  nature  love. 

(2)  He  Touched  the  Bier. — God  often  stretches  out  his 
hand  against  the  matter  or  occasion  of  sin,  renders 
that  public  which  was  before  hidden,  lays  afflictions 
upon  the  body,  effaces  that  beauty  or  impairs  that 
strength  which  were  the  occasions  of  sin,  disconcerts 
the  schemes  and  blasts  the  property  of  the  worldly  man. 

(3)  Re  commanded,  "  Young  man/  I  sag  unto  thee, 
arise. ^^ — Sinners,  you  have  been  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  too  long.  Now  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Young  people!  to  you  in  particular  is  this 
commandment  addressed.  The  sooner  you  hear  the 
voice  of  God  the  sooner  you  shall  be  happy. 

(in.)  What  the  man  did  when  raised  to  life. — (1)  Jle 
sat  up. —  Ver.  15.  When  the  quickening  voice  of  God 
reaches  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  his  business  is  to  con- 
template the  awful  state  in  which  he  is  found,  and 
the  awful  pit  over  which  he  hangs,  and  to  look  about 
for  a  deliverer  from  the  hell  which  is  moved  from 
beneath  to  meet  him  at  his  coming. 

(2)  He  began  to  speak. — Prayer  to  God  for  the  salva- 
tion which  he  needs  is  indispensably  requisite  to  every 
awakened  sinner.  Let  him  also  declare  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  the  power  of  God,  which  have  thus 
rescued  him  from  tne  bitter  pains  of  an  eternal  death. 

(3)  He  walked.  He  (Christ J  presented  him  to  his 
mother, — ^What  a  change  from  the  deepest  affliction 
to  the  highest  ecstacy  of  joy  must  have  now  taken 
place  in  the  mother's  heart  I  Happy  moment !  when 
the  quickening  power  of  Christ  restores  aprodig^ 
son  to  a  disconsolate  parent,  and  restores  a  member 
to  Christ's  mystical  body — the  church  militant. 

(IV.)  The  effect  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people. — (1 ) 
Fear  seized  them. — Ver.  16.  Thus  should  we  contem- 
plate with  religious  reverence  the  wonders  of  God's 
grace  ui  the  oonviotion  and  donversion  of  sinners. 


(2)  They  published  abroad  the  account, — ''This  rumour 
of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judea,  and  through- 
out all  the  regions  round  about."  The  work  of  the 
grace  of  God  should  be  made  known  to  all ;  the 
gospel  should  be  preached  in  every  place,  and  the 
miracle-working  power  of  Christ  should  be  every- 
where recommended  to  notice. 

(3)  They  glorified  Ood. — They  plainly  saw  that  he  had 
visited  his  people.  The  miracle  proclaimed  his 
presence,  and  that  a  great  prophet  was  risen  up 
amongst  them;  and  they  expect  to  be  speedily  in- 
structed in  all  righteousness.  The  conversion  of 
sinners  should  be  hailed  by  his  people  as  a  proof  of 
God's  presence  among  them. — i>r.  A.  Clarke. 

John  iii.  16  :  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  shoidd  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
are  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  which  have  their  ful- 
filment in  all  the  miracles  of  mercy  which  he  wrought. 

n.  Our  Lord's  Doctrine:  '*  To  Teach:'^\)  Our 
Lord  taught  or  delivered  his  doctrines  in  public 
discourses,  as  Matthew  chapters  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  8i. 
Luke,  chapters  vi.-xii.  St.  Matthew  gives  in  one 
connected  address  what  is  called  Our  Lord^g  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  St.  Luke  gives  the  same  address  in 
several  parts,  delivered  at  different  times. 

(2)  His  doctrines  were  delivered  in  his  conversations 
with  Nicodemus,  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  with 
Martha,  with  his  disciples,  with  the  scribes  and  phari* 
sees.  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea  heard  the  gospel 
published  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  God  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;  who  went  about 
doiuR  good,  and  healing  all  who  were  oppressed  by 
the  devil;"  for  God  was  with  him."  Acts  x.  37-38. 
Our  Lord  commenced  his  ministry  in  Nazareth,  where 
he  preached  his  first  sermon.  He  continued  his  labours 
till  he  attended  his  first  passover.  He  proceeded  in 
his  gracious  work  till  he  attended  his  second  passover. 
He  still  proceeded  in  the  work  which  his  Heavenly 
Father  had  given  to  him  to  perform,  till  he  attended 
his  third  passover.  And  went  about  doing  good,  and 
doing  the  will  of  him  who  sent  him,  till  he  attended 
his  fourth  passover.  He  then  completed  a  ministry 
of  three  years  and  a-half .  John  had  completed  his 
ministry  of  three  years  and  a-half.  Thus  seven  years 
were  fulfilled,  and  Daniel's  prophecy  was  accom- 
plished.   The  week  meaning  seven  years. 

I.  Mailhew  xiv.  16:  When  our  Lord  heard  that 
Herod  had  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  he  and  lus 
disciples  went  into  a  ship,  and  passed  over  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  A 
great  multitude  crossed  over  to  the  same  side,  making 
tiieir  way  by  the  fords  of  the  river.  And  our  Lord 
taught  them.  Evening  came  on.  The  multitudes 
had  nothing  to  eat.  They  were  in  a  wilderness.  Our 
Lord  had  compassion  upon  them.  His  disciples 
would  send  them  away  to  provide  for  themselves, 
by  purchasing  food  in  the  villages  on  their  way 
home.  Our  Lord  inquired  what  provisions  his 
disciples  had — which  was  his  meaning  when  he  said, 
''(Kveye  themto  eat."  "We  have  here  but  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes/^  was  the  reply.  Our  Lord  blened  and 
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brake,  and  g^ve  to  the  multitude  this  scanty  stock  of 
provisions.  They  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled,  and 
took  up  the  fragments  which  remained,  twelve  baskets 
full.  And  thej  who  had  eaten  were  five  thousand  men, 
beside  women  and  children.  This  must  be  considered 
an  act  of  creative  power. 

Evening  came.  Our  Lord  was  alone  on  a  mountain, 
engaged  in  prayer.  He  had  constrained  his  disci|)les 
to  ^et  into  a  ship,  and  go  before  him  to  the  other  side, 
whdst  he  sent  the  multitudes  away.  The  ship  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  tossed  by  the  waves,  for  the  wind 
was  contrary.  The  Jews  divided  the  nifi;ht  into  three 
watches,  consisting  of  four  hours  each.  The  first 
watch  is  mentioned.  Lam.  ii.  19;  the  second.  Judges  vii. 
19 ;  the  third,  Urod.  ziv.  24 ;  but  a  fourth  watch  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
division  of  the  nimt  into  four  watches  was  introduced 
into  Judea  by  the  Komans,  as  also  the  custom  of  divid- 
ing the  day  into  twelve  hours.  See  John  zi.  9.  The 
first  watch  began  at  six  o'dock  in  the  evening,  and 
continued  till  nine.  The  second  began  at  nine,  and 
continued  till  twelve.  The  third  began  at  twelve,  and 
continued  till  three.  The  fourth  began  at  three,  and 
continued  till  six.  It  was  therefore  between  the  hours 
of  three  and  six  in  the  morning  that  Jesus  made  his 
appearance  to  his  disciples. — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  went  unto 
them,  walking  on  the  sea.  His  disciples  saw  him. 
They  were  troubled,  saying,  "It  is  a  spirit."  Theycried 
out  for  fear.  Jesus  spake  to  them,  saying, ' '  Be  of  fi^ood 
cheer;  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid."  Peter  said,  "Lord,  if  it  be 
thou,  bid  'me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water."  He  said, 
"Oome."  Peter  obeyed;  but  he  was  afxuid.  He  began 
to  sink.  He  cried,  8a3rinff,  "Lord,  save  me."  Jesus 
caught  him,  and  said, ' '  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt?"  They  entered  the  sMp.  The  wind 
ceased.  Then  they  who  were  in  the  slup  came  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  "  Of  a  truth,  eAou  art  the  Son 
qfGod,^^  This  is  the  cresd  of  our  LordPs  disciples,  based 
upon  the  evidence  which  the  miracle  bore  to  his  divi- 
nity. And  when  they  were  gone  over,  they  came  into 
the  lai^d  of  G^nnesaret.  It  was  from  this  country  that 
the  sea  or  lake  of  (^ennesaret  had  its  name.  In  this 
district,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  were  the 
dties  of  Oapemaun  and  Tiberias.  The  lake  or  sea 
was  called  after  (^ennesaret,  Tiberias  and  Galilee,  in 
which  last  the  two  former  were  situated.  All  the 
oountiY  round  about  heard  of  our  Lord's  arrival. 
They  brought  unto  him  all  who  were  diseased,  and 
besought  him  that  they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment ;  and  as  many  as  touched  were  made 
perfectly  whole. 

2.  Markviii.  1-21;  JfaU.  xv.  32:  A  second  time 
our  Lord  fed  the  multitude  who  followed  him  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Biver  Jordan.  The  disciples  had 
seven  loaves  and  a  few  little  fishes.  Our  Lord  Rave 
thanks,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  his 
disciples  gave  to  the  muuitude.  They  did  all  eat  and 
were  fillea ;  and  they  took  up  of  the  broken  meat  seven 
baskets  full.  And  they  who  did  eat  were  four  thou- 
sand men,  beside  women  and  children.  And  he  sent 
away  the  multitude,  and  took  ship,  and  came  into  the 
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coasts  of  Magd&la.    In  the  parallel  place,  {Jfetrk  viiL 

10)  this  place  is  called  Dalmanutha.  Either  Ma^dila 

was  formed  by  a  transposition  of  letters  from  Oamian 

(by  the  addition  of  g),  to  which  the  Syriac  termination, 

"atha,"  had  been  added,  or  the  one  of  these  names 

refers  to  a  town  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  other 

to  the  country  in  which  the  town  was  situated.    Jesus 

went  into  the  country,  till  he  came  to  the  chief  town 

or  village  in  that  country.     Whitby  says :  ''  Magdala 

was  a  city  and  territory  beyond  Jordan  (east^^ard), 

on  the  banks  of  Gad&ra.    It  reached  to  the  brid^ 

higher  up  the  Jordan,  which  joined  it  to  the  other 

side  of  Galilee,  and  contained  within  its  precincts 

Dalmanutha.  GFadara  was  a  strong  fortified  city,  in  the 

Decapolis.     The  country  of  the  (Jadarenee,   called 

G^rgasenes  by  Matt.  vii.  28.     The  city  gave  its  name 

to  the  district.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 

was  the  capital   of    Piraeus. — Calmet.     Spiphtmiw 

speaks  of  its  hot  baths.     Calmet  supposes  that  two 

districts  may  have  run  into  each  other,  and   thus 

accounts  for  the  two  names  Oadarenes  andGergasenes. 

St.  Mark  relates  a  conversation  between  our  Lord  and 

his  disciples,  when  they  were  in  the  ship,  on  their  way 

to  the  western  side  of  tne  Jordan.     * '  Take  heed, "  said 

our  Lord,  "of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 

Herod."    The  disciples  had  but  one  loaf  in  the  ship. 

They  reasoned  among  themselves,  and  concluded  that 

our  Lord  had  thus  spoken  to  them  because  "  we  have 

no  bread."     Our  Lord  reproved  them  for  their  want  of 

understanding.     He  reminded  them  of  the  miracles 

of  feeding  the  multitudes  twice :  1.  Five  thousand 

with  five  loaves.   How  many  baskets  of  fragments 

took  ye  up  ?    They  say  imto  him,  Twelve.    And  the 

seven  loaves  among  four  thousand,  How  many  baskets 

full  of  fragments  took  ye  up  ?  And  they  said.  Seven. 

And  he  said.  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  imderstand  f 

McUthew  adds  (xvi.  12):  "  Then  understood  thev  that 

he  bade  tiiiem  not  beware  of  the  leaven  bread,  but  of 

the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees." 

Matthew  viii.  21-34:  "And  another  of  his  disciples 
said  unto  him,  *  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  buxy 
my  fatiier.*  But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  '  Follow  me, 
and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.' "  "It  is  usual  for  the 
Jews  to  consider  a  man  as  dead,  who  had  departed 
from  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  and  on  this  ground, 
eveiT  transgressor  was  reputed  a  dead  man.  Our 
Lord's  saying  being  in  common  use  had  nothing 
difficult  in  it  to  a  Jew.  Natural  death  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  body  and  soul ;  spiritual  death  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  God  and  the  soul.  Men  who  live  in  sin  are 
dead  to  Gt>d.  Leave  the  spiritually  dead  to  buiy 
their  natural  dead.  All  the  common  affairs  of  life 
may  be  performed  by  any  person.  To  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  kineaom  of  Gt)d  is  granted  but  to  few, 
and  to  these  only  by  an  especial  call.  These  should 
immediately  abandon  worldly  concerns  and  employ- 
ments, and  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

3.  "And  when  he  had  entered  into  a  ship  his 
disciples  foUowed  him.  And,  behold,  there  came  a 
great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship  was 
covered  by  the  waves;  but  he  was  asleep,     Hii 
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diflcipleB  came  to  him  and  awoke  him:  Lord  save  us; 
we  perish.  He  said,  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of 
little  faith  ?  Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  winds 
and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  calm."  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  devil,  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  raised  the  storm  with  the  intention  of 
drowning  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  What  a  noble 
opportunity  must  this  have  appeared  to  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race.  "  Lord,  save  us ;  we  perish/' 
One  advantage  of  trials  is  to  make  us  to  know  our 
weakness,  so  as  to  oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to  God 
by  faith  in  Christ.  **  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of 
little  faith?"  Faith  is  always  bold;  incredulity 
always  timid.  When  faith  fails  in  time  of  tempta- 
tion, there  is  always  fear  of  shipwreck.  '  *  Lord,  increase 
our  faith,"  is  a  necessary  prayer  for  all  who  desire 
to  be  saved. 

4.  Our  Lord  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Oerga- 
senes :  Matt.  viii.  28.  There  met  him  two  men — 
{Mark  V.  1 ;  A  tnan  with  an  unclean  spirit ;  and 
Luke  viii.  27  :  A  certain  man  who  had  devils  long 
time) — ^possessed  ^th  devils,  coming  out  of  the  tombs, 
exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that 
way.  These  men  cried  out,  saying,  *'  Wnat  have  we 
to  do  with  Aee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  ?  Art  thou 
come  here  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?"  There 
was  a  great  way  off  from  them  a  herd  of  many  swine 
feeding.  The  devils  besought  our  Lord,  sajring,  "  If 
thou  cast  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd 
of  swine."  He  said  unto  them,  *'  Go."  They  came 
out  and  went  into  the  herd  of  swine.  **  Behold,  the 
whole  herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea  and  perished  in  the  waters."  The  prayer 
of  these  demons  is  heard  and  answered.  Strange; 
but  let  it  be  noted  that  he  hears  demons  and  certain 
sinners  only  when  their  prayer  is  the  echo  of  his  own 
justice^  Here  is  the  emblem  of  the  final  impenitence 
and  ruin  into  which  the  swinish  sinners,  the  habitu- 
ally impure,  more  commonly  fall  than  other  sinners. 
Christ  permits  them  to  do  that  in  the  swine,  which 
he  did  not  permit  them  to  do  in  the  possessed,  on 
purpose  to  snew  to  us  what  rage  the  demons  would 
exercise  on  us,  if  they  were  left  to  their  liberty  and 
malice.  Many  are  the  divine  favours  which  we  do 
not  consider  or  know  in  general.  *'  But  the  owners 
of  the  swine  lost  their  property."  Yes,  and  learn 
from  this  of  how  small  value  temporal  riches  are  in 
the  estimation  of  God.  He  suffers  them  to  be  lost 
sometimes,  to  disengage  us  from  them  through 
mercy ;  sometimes  out  of  justice,  to  punish  us  for 
having  acquired  them,  or  preserved  them  by  covetous^ 
ness  or  injustice. — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Some  think  that  the  owners  of  the  swine  were 
worthy  of  punishment,  because  they  were  making 
gain  by  the  sale  of  the  animal  which  their  law  for- 
bade them  to  use  as  food.  ITieff  loved  their  swine  more 
than  ihej  loved  the  Saviour.  This  is  the  condition  of 
all  nominal  Christians.     This  is  a  miracle  of  destruction. 

The  other  miracle  of  destruction  wrought  by  our 
Lord  is  his  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree.^-i/a^^. 
zxi  16.  Our  Lord  lodged  with  his  friends  at 
Bethany*    In  the  morning,  as  he  was  returning  into 


the  city,  he  himgered.  And  when  he  saw  a  fig-tree 
in  the  way,  he  came  to  it  and  found  nothing  thereon 
but  leaves  only,  and  said  unto  it.  Let  no  fruit  grow 
on  thee  henceforward  for  ever.  And  presently  the 
fig-tree  withered  away.  His  desciples  marvelled 
when  they  saw  it,  and  said,  How  soon  is  this  fig-tree 
withered  away !  Jesus  replied,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do 
this  which  is  done  to  the  fig-tree,  but  also,  if  ye  ^all 
say  unto  this  mountain,  '  Be  thou  removed,  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done.  And  aU 
things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask,  in  prayer,  believing, 
ye  shall  receive.'  Removing  mountains  and  rooting 
up  of  mountains  are  phrases  very  generally  used  to 
signify  the  removing  or  conquering  of  great  difBl- 
ciuties — getting  through  perplexities.  So,  many  of 
the  Eabbins  are  termed  '  rooters  up  of  mountains,' 
because  they  were  dexterous  in  removing  difficulties, 
solving  cases  of  conscience,  &c.  In  this  sense  our 
Lord's  words  are  to  be  imderstood.  He  who  hath 
faith  will  get  through  every  difficulty  and  perplexity ; 
mountains  shall  become  mole-hills  or  plains  bef  (ure 
him.  The  saying  is  neither  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
sense,  nor  is  it  hyperbolical.  It  is  a  proverbial  form 
of  speech ;  no  Jew  could  misunderstcuid  it,  and  with 
it  no  Christian  ought  to  be  puzzled" — JDr.  A.  Clarke. 

This  is  a  miracle  of  destruction. — Our  Lord  was 
master  of  all  this  woidd.  The  tree  was  by  the  way* 
side.  Figs  should  have  been  upon  thetree,  for  the  time 
of  gathering  figs  had  not  come.  It  was  a  barren 
tree,  and  was  not  private  property.  However,  our 
Lord  had  a  meaning  in  what  he  did.  He  taught  his 
apostles  to  have  faith,  as  the  great  means  of  reznoving 
difficulties.  He  shewed  to  them  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  Church  and  nation.  He  instructed  them  in  the 
destiny  of  all  barren  professors  of  his  religion,  and 
of  all  Christian  Churches  which  had  a  name  to  live 
and  were  dead. 

Figs  were  ripe  in  Judea  as  early  as  the  passover. 
The  Jews  had  a  harvest  at  the  time  of  the  passover. 
It  was  five  days  before  the  passover  when  our  Lord 
went  to  the  tree  seeking  figs  on  it  and  finding  none. 
It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  time  of  ripe  figs,  and  that 
the  time  of  gathering  figs  had  not  come,  and  was  not 
to  come  till  the  passover.  The  transactions  in  this 
case  took  place  five  days  before  the  passover. 

Luke  vii.  2 :  A  certain  Centurion* s  servant^  who  was 
dear  unto  him,  was  sick  and  ready  to  die.  Our  Lord 
had  come  to  Capernaum  where  the  heathen  Centurion 
and  his  soldiers  were  stationed.  The  Centurion  pre^ 
vailed  on  the  elders  of  the  Jews  to  beseech  Jesus  to 
heal  his  servant.  The  elders  informed  our  Lord  that 
the  Centurion  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this^ 
for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  for  us  a 
synagogue.  Then  Jesus  went  with  them.  When 
he  was  not  fco:  from  the  Centurion's  house,  the  friends 
of  the  Centurion  were  sent  by  him  to  meet  Jesus,  and 
to  deliver  a  message :  **  Lord  trouble  not  thyself,  for 
I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my 
roof,  wherefore  thought  I  myself  net  worthy  to  come 
unto  thee :  but  say  m  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall 
be  healed*    For  I  alio  am  a  man  under  anthoiitri 
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Laving  under  me  soldiers,  and  I  say  unto  one,  Oto, 
and  he  goeth,  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he  cometh, 
and  to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."  When 
Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  marvelled  at  him,  and 
turned  about,  and  said  unto  the  people  who  followed 
him,  '^I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  And  they  who  were  sent, 
when  they  returned  to  the  Centurion's  house,  found 
the  servant  whole  who  had  been  sick. 

This  was  the  efPect  of  the  faith,  prayer,  and  humi- 
lity of  the  Centurion,  through  wnich  the  almighty 
S^wer  of  Jesus  Christ  was  conveyed  to  the  sick  man. 
ut  these  graces  in  the  Centurion  were  the  products 
of  grace.  We  may  quench  the  Spirit.  We  may 
resist  the  Spirit.  We  cannot,  of  ourselves,  produce 
within  us  gracious  dispositions.  We  may  seek  and 
find  the  grace  of  Gk>d  which  can  produce  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  The  Centurion  did  not  receive  the  gift  of 
Otod  m  vain.  He  has  left  a  noble  confession  of  his 
faith  in  the  divine  power  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  all  the  believers  in  the  Saviour  have  the  same 
strong  faith  in  Christ  manifested  by  the  Centu- 
rion. 

St  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi :  In  these  chapters  St.  John 
relates  our  Lord's  address  to  his  apostles.  In  the 
zvii.  chapter,  St.  John  relates  our  Lord's  prayer  for 
his  apostles  and  for  his  church.  The  prayer  shews 
the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  intercedes  for  his 
church,  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 
Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matthew  v.,  vi.,  vii., 
and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  are  worthy  of  veiy 
careful  study.  They  are  examples  of  lengthened 
addresses  delivered  by  our  Lord — ^the  only  lengthened 
addresses  of  oiir  Loid  recorded  by  the  evangelists. 

Luke  X.  17-20:  ''And  the  seventy  returned  with 
]oy,^eayine,  '  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto 
us  through  thy  name.'  And  he  said  unto  them,  *  1 
beheld  satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven.  Behold, 
I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scor- 
pions, and  over  aU  the  power  of  the  enemy;  and 
nothing  shall,  by  any  means,  hurt  you.  Notwith- 
standing, in  this  rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  [devils] 
are  subject  unto  you;  but  rather  rejoice  because 
your  name  is  written  in  heaven.' " 

Matthew  x.  1-4:  "And  when  he  had  called  unto 
him  his  twelve  disciples,  he  gave  to  them  power 
against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out ;  and  to  heal 
all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease." 

Mark  xvi.  14-20:  "  Afterwards  he  appeared  to  the 
eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them 
with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  because 
they  believed  not  them  who  had  seen  him  after  he 
was  risen.  And  he  said  imto  them,  *  Go  you  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  who  believeth,  and  is  baptised,  shall  be  saved; 
but  he  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  And 
these  signs  shall  follow  them  who  believe  in  mv 
name,  they  shall  cast  out  devils;  they  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and 
if  they  drink  any  deeully  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them; 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  re- 
cover.' "  ''  So,  then,  alter  the  Lord  had  spoken  imto 
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them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,"  "  and  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  Qod." 

"  And  they  went  forth  and  preached  everywhere, 
the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming-  the 
word  with  signs  following.     Amen." 

The  importance  of  miracle  as  evidence  of  divine 
mission,  and  the  divinity  of  him  who  nves  the  power 
to  work  miracle,  are  evidently  dedared  in  these 
passages  of  scripture.  But  it  must  not  be  forsotten 
that  our  blessed  Lord  has  said,  ''  rather  refoice  hscauH 
your  namee  are  written  in  heaven.*^ 

Parable,  rrapa  /SaXXo),  to  lay  side  by  side.  To  state 
something  secular  which  conceals  something  spiritual 
To  tell  one  story,  and  to  hold  it  concealed  under  ihe 
outward  meaning  of  the  story. 

I.  Thx  Old  Testahekt  Pakables. 

1.  Jotham's  parable  of  the  trees. — Judges  ix.  7. 

2.  Nathan's  parable  of  the  ewe  lamb. — 2nd  8am. 
xu.  1. 

3.  The  widow  of  Tekhoa's  parable  of  the  two 
brothers. — 2nd  Sam.  xiv.  9. 

4.  The  unknown  prophet's  parable  to  Ahab— Pri- 
soner.— let  Kings  xx.  29. 

5.  Joash's  parable  to  Amariah — ^Thistle  and  cedar. 
— 2nd  Kings  xiv.  9. 

6.  Isaiaih's  parable  to  the  Jews — ^Vineyard. — 
Isaiah  V. 

7.  Ezekiel — Eagle  and  trees. — JEzekiel  xvii. 

The  New  Testament  Pabables,  ob  the  Pababus 

BELTVEBED  BY  OXTB  LOBD. 

1.  Si.  Matthew. 

1.  The  sower. 

2.  The  tares. 

3.  The  mustard  seed. 

4.  The  leaven. 

5.  The  hidden  treasure. 

6.  The  pearl  of  great  price. 

7.  The  draw  net Chap.  xiii. 

8.  The  king  who  would  take  account 

of  his  servants  Chap,  xviii. 

9.  The  labourers  sent  into  the  vineyard     Chi^. 

10.  The  man  and  his  two  sons    Chap. 

11.  The  husbandman  and  his  vineyard     Ch^. 

12.  The  marriage  of  Ube  king's  son. 

The  man  who  had  not  on  a  wed- 
ding garment. Chap.  xxii. 

13.  The  fig  tree. 

14.  The  ten  virgins Chap. 

15.  The  ten  talents Cht^. 

(Pounds.     St.  Luke.) 

2.  St  Mark. 

16.  The  seed  opening  insensibly Chap.  iv. 

3.  SL  Luke. 

17.  The  creditor  and  his  two  debtors. .  Chap.  xii. 

18.  The  good  Samaritan CA^.  x. 

19.  The  rich  man  and  his  bams Chap.  xii. 

20.  The  barren  fig  tree Chap.  xiii. 
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21.  The  lost  sheep \ 

22.  The  lost  piece  of  silver >  Chap.  xv. 

23.  The  prodigal  son    ) 

24.  The  unjust  steward    \  ^,  . 

25.  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus   I  ^'^'  ^'^' 

26.  The  importunate  widow    \  ^jr  ... 

27.  The  Pharisee  and  the  PubHcan  . .  )  ^'^'  *^^' 

4.  SU  John. 

28.  The  door,  and  the  good  shepherd. .     Chap.  x. 

29.  The  vine  and  the  branches Cht^.  xv. 

1.  Saobifiozs  Bubned  by  Fnus  from  Hsayen. 

1.  Fire  from  heaven  consumed  the  first  sacrifice  at 
the  tabemade. — Leo.  ix.  24. 

2.  David's  sacrifice  on  Arauna's  threshing  floor. — 
l«t  Chron.  XX.  26. 

3.  Solomon's  first  sacrifice  at  the  Temple. — 2nd 
Chron.  vii.  1. 

4.  Elijah's  saoxifice  on  Mount  Garmel. — Ut  Kxng$ 
xviii.  38. 

2.  Sagbifioes  Mibaculottsly  EnmiiED. 

1.  Gideon's  sacrifice,  when  the  angel  kindled  it  by 
the  touch  of  his  spear.— /im^m  vi. 

2.  Manoah's  sacrifice,  when  the  angel  ascended  in 
the  flame. — Judges  xiii. 

Persons  Baised  from  the  Dead. 

I.  The  Old  TMtament.-'l.  The  son  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath,  raised  b J  Elijah. — Ut£ingsxYn.  2.  The 
son  of  the  Shunammite,  raised  by  ELLsha.  —2nd  Kings 
iv.  25.  3.  The  man  whose  dead  body  was  let  down 
into  a  cave  upon  the  bonee  of  EUsha. — 2nd  Kings, 
xiu.  20-21. 

II.  The  New  Testament. — 1.  The  son  of  the  widow 
of  NaiQ,  raised  by  our  Lord. — Luke-  vii.  2.  The 
dead  daughter  of  Jairus,  raised  by  our  Lord. — Luke 
viii.  3.  Lazarus,  raised  from  the  grave  by  our  Lord. 
~8t.  John  xL  44.  4.  Dorcas,  Tabitha,  at  Joppa, 
raised  from  death  by  St.  Peter. — Acts  ix.  40.  5. 
Eutychus,  at  Troas,  raised  from  death  by  St.  Paul. — 
Acts  XX.  9-10.  6.  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
stoned  to  death  at  Lystra,  and  to  have  been  restored 
to  life  by  GK)d  at  the  earnest  supplications  of  the 
brethren."— ^<^^  xiv.  19-20. 

Fasted  Forty  Bays. 

1.  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai — ^twice. — Exod.  xxiv.  18; 
xxxiv.  28.    Deut.  ix.  9. 

2.  Elijah,  from  Beersheba  to  Horeb. — 1st  Kings 
xix.  8. 

3.  Christ  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea. — Matt.  iv.  2. 
Peter,  and  John,  and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 

were  with  our  Lord  on  the  following  three  occasions: 

1.  When  our  Lord  raised  to  life  me  dead  daughter 
of  Jairus. — Luke  viii. 

2.  When  our  Lord  was  transfigured  on  Mount 
Tabor.— ZttAv  ix.  28. 

8.  When  our  Lord  was  in  agony  in  Gethsemane. — 
Matthew  xxvi.  36. 


Thbee  Times  the  Voice  of  Gbi>  was  Heabd. 

1.  At  our  Lord's  baptism. — Matthew  iii.  17. 

2.  At  our  Lord's  transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor. — 
Luke  ix.  28. 

3.  When  our  Lord  prayed,  **  Father,  glorify  thy 
name." — John  xii.  27-28. 

1.  ''  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 

2.  ''  This  is  my  beloved  Son.    Hear  him." 

3.  '^  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  I  will  glorify  it 
again." 

1.  Our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.— Matthew  xxiv. 

2.  Our  Lord's  prophecy  of  his  coming  to  judge  the 
world,  and  his  description  of  the  final  judfgment. — 
Matthew  XXV. 

1.  Our  Lor^s  Transfiguration. — Luke  ix.  28:  St. 
Luke  had  related  a  conversation  between  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  in  which  our  Lord  asked,  **  Whom 
say  the  people  that  I  am?"  They  answered,  ''  John 
the  Baptist.  Some  say  Elias,  and  others  say  that 
one  of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  again."  Our  Lord 
asked  them,  '^  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  Peter 
answered,  **  The  Christ  of  God.^^  This  was  Peter's  creed. 
Our  Lord  straightly  charc^ed  them,  and  commanded 
them  to  tell  no  man  that  thing,  saying,  ''  The  Son  of 
man  must  siiffer  many  thinfi;8,  and  be  reiected  of  the 
elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  slain,  and 
be  raised  the  third  day."  This  is  our  Lord^s  prophecy  of 
his  own  death  and  resurrection.  He  warned  his  disciples 
that  "  if  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  denv 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me." 
He  warned  them  of  the  danger  of  denying  him, 
and  told  them,  "  There  be  some  standing  here 
who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  kmgdom 
of  God."  This  may  be  interpreted  of  John,  who 
lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  who 
lived  long  after  that  event.  About  eight  days  after 
this  conversation  with  his  apostles,  our  Lord  took 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  went  up  into  a 
mountain  to  pray.  And  as  he  prayed  the  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  ramient  was 
white  and  glistering.  And  behold,  there  talked  with 
him  two  men,  who  were  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared 
in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease  which  he  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  The  three  apostles  fell 
asleep.  They  awoke  and  saw  his  glory,  and  the  two 
men  who  stood  with  him.  Peter,  not  knowing  what 
he  was  saying,  said  unto  Jesus,  ''  Master,  it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here.  Let  us  make  three  tabemades— one 
for  thee,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias."  A  cloud 
overshadowed  the  ax>ostles.  They  feared  as  they 
entered  into  the  doud.  A  voice  came  out  of  the 
doud,  saying,  ''This  is  my  beloved  Son.  Hear 
him."  When  the  voice  was  past  Jesus  was  found  alone. 

The  three  apostles  kept  it  in  secret.  They  told  no 
man  in  those  days  of  those  things  which  they  had 
seen. 

2.  OurLord^sPrayer.~Matt.yi.%Lukeidi  1.  "Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disdples." 
After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye  i  1.  Our  Fathei* 
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who  art  in  Heaven:  2.  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  3.  Thj 
kingdom  come.  4.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.  5.  Give  to  ub  this  day  our  daily  bread.  6. 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  who 
trespass  against  us.  7.  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion; but  deliver  us  from  evil.  8.  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  This  prayer  consists  of  eight  parts.  The 
first  part  is  invocation,  or  calling  upon  God.  •  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  are  petitions  for  the 
welfare  of  God's  church  in  the  world.  The  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  parts  are  petitions  for  the  supply  of  our 
bodily  and  spiritual  wants.  The  eighth  part  is  the 
doxology,  or  a  form  of  giving  gloiy  to  Gt>d.  The 
doxology  is  wanting  in  ZuiSv.  . 

WHAT  IS  PRAYER! 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Unuttered  or  expressed. 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire, 

Which  ^trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

llie  falling  of  a  tear  ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  none  but  Gk>d  is  near. 

Prmr  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

Which  infant  lips  can  try  : 
Prayer,  the  sublimest  strams  which  reach 

The  majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christianas  rital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air. 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death  : 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice^ 

Returning  from  his  Mrays, 
While  angeu  in  their  songs  rejoice^ 

And  say.  Behold,  he  prays  ! 

The  saints,  in  prayer,  appear  as  one 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  mind ; 
When  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 

Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  Is  made  on  earth  alone  : 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads ; 
And  Jesus,  on  ih*  eternal  throne. 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  thou,  by  whom  we  oome  to  Grod  ! 

The  life,  the  truth,  the  way. 
The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod. 

Lord,  teach  us  koto  to  pray,        Jos,  Montgomery. 

3.  Our  Zard*8  public  entry  into  Jerusalem, — St.  Luke 
xiz.  28-40  :  When  our  Lord  had  come  nigh  to  Beth- 
phae e  and  Bethany,  at  the  Mount  called  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  he  sent  tuo  of  his  disciples,  with  directions 
to  bring  to  him  a  colt,  whereon  never  man  sat. 
They  found  the  colt.  The  owners  asked.  Why  loose 
ye  the  colt?  The  disciples  answered  as  our  Lord  had 
instructed  them:  **TheLordhathneedof  him."  They 
brought  the  colt  to  Jesus;  they  cast  their  garments  on 
the  colt,  and  they  set  Jesus  thereon.  As  they  went 
they  spread  their  clothes  in  the  way.  At  the  descent 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  began  to  rejoice,  and  to  praise  God  with  a 
loud  voice,  for  all  the  mighty  works  which  they  had 
seen,  saving :  '  *  Blessed  be  the  King  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  j  peace  in  heaven,  and  gloiy  in  the 
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highest."  The  Pharisees  who  witnessed  iheAe  things 
said,  Master,  rebuke  thy  disciples.  Our  Lord  answered 
**  I  tell  you  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out." — Matthew  xxi. 

*'Hosanna  in  the  highest."  The  word  hosanna 
seems  to  have  been  in  common  use  amongst  the  Jews. 
They  sang  their  hosannas  in  the  great  day  of  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles.  It  is  a  prayer  for  assistance  from  Ood. 
St.  Matthew  xxi.  4 :  ' '  All  this  was  done,  that  it  mi^ht  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  {Zeeh.  ix. 
9),  saying,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion,  behold !  thy 
king  cometh  imto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass, 
and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

4.  TheZortPe  Supper. — Matthew  zxvi.  17-25  :  Judas 
Iscariot  had  gone  to  the  chief  priests,  and  covenanted 
with  them  to  betray  Jesus  to  them  for  thirty  pieces  oi 
silver.    From  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  be- 
tray Jesus.    Our  Lord's  disciples  asked  him  where  he 
would  eat  the  passover.     He  gave  to  them  certain 
directions,  and  they  made  preparation  accordingly. 
When  even  was  come,  our  Lora.  sat  down  with  his 
disciples,  the  twelve.    As  they  did  eat,  he  said,  One 
of  you  shaU  betray  me.    They,  every  one  of  'diem, 
asked.  Lord,  is  it  I  ?    Our  Lord  answered.  He  who 
dippeth  his  hand  with  me  into  the  dish,  the  same 
shall  betray  me.     Our  Lord  declared,  respecting  his 
betrayer,  It  had  been  good  for  that  manif  ne  had  not 
been  bom :  John  ziii.  26-30.   When  Jesus  had  dipped 
the  sop,  he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon, 
and  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him.    Jesus  said 
to  him.  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly.   No  man  at  the 
table  knew  with  what  intent  our  Loid  had  thus  spoken 
to  Judas.     They  thought  that  as  Judas  had  the  bag, 
our  Lord  directed  him  to  buy  what  things  were 
wanting  for  the  feast  of  the  passover,  or  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  poor.    Judas  tnen,  having  reoeired  the 
sop,  went  immediately  out.     8t,  John  makes  no  men- 
tion of  our  Lord's  institution  of  what  is  called  the 
Lord's  Supper.    However,  one  thing  is  dear,  that, 
according  to  St.  JohfCe  acoounti  Judas  must  have  gone 
out  before  our  Lord  instituted  a  memorial  of  his  death 
and  passion,  which  is  called  the  Lord's  Supper.     For 
some  generations  previously,  the  Jews  had  made  an 
addition  to  their  eating  of  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
The  master  of  the  feast  passed  bread  and  wine  to  the 
guests.    All  partook  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine,  as  a 
conclusion  of  the  feast  of  the  passover.     This  custom 
our  Lord  honoured  by  adopting  it  as  an  institution 
which  would  perpetually  call  to  the  minds  of  the 
receivers  of  the  bread  and  wine  the  sacrificial  de^th 
of  the  Hedeemer,  by  which  death  alone  we  obtain 
remission  of  our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  his 
passion. 

Th»  words  of  Institution. — (1 )  MaiJ^iew  xxvi.  26 :  And 
as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said. 
Take,  eat ;  tiiis  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  sa}iiig^  Drink 
ye  all  of  it :  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament 
(or  covenant),  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remis* 
sion  of  sins.  Our  Lord  added,  But  I  say  unto  you,  I 
will  not  drink  hencef oi-th  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine. 
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until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 
Father^s  kingdom. 

(2)  8t  Mark  ziv.  22-25 :  And  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus 
took  bread,  and  blessed  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
them,  and  said,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.  And  he 
took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave 
it  to  them,  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  said 
unto  them.  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I 
will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that 
day  in  which  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  GK>d. 

(3)  SL  Luke  xxii.  19-20.— v.  17:  "And  he  took 
the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  said,  Take  this  and 
divide  it  among  yourselves,  v.  18 :  For  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the 
kingdom  of  Gh>d  shall  come.  v.  19 :  And  he  took 
the  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 
unto  them,  saying.  This  is  my  body  which  is  given 
for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  y.  20 : 
Likewise,  also  the  cup  after  sapper,  saying.  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament  (or  covenant),  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  you."  St  Mark  ziv.  26 : 
**  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn  (or  psalm),  they 
went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

(4)  Ut  Corinthians  x.  16-17 :  '<  The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  v.  17 :  For  we 
being  many  are  one  bread  (loaf)  and  one  body :  for 
we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread."  Ut  Cor, 
zi.  20 :  "  When  ye  come  together  therefore  into  one 
place,  this  is  not  to  eat  (margin — je  cannot  eat)  the 
Lord's  Supper,  y.  21 :  For  in  eating  every  one 
taketh  before  other  his  own  supper:  and  one  is 
hungry,  and  another  is  drunken,  v.  22:  What! 
have  ye  not  houses  to  drink  in  ?  Or  despise  ye  the 
Church  of  Qod,  and  shame  them  who  nave  not? 
What  shall  I  say  to  you?  ShaU  I  praise  you  in 
this  ?  I  praise  you  not.  y.  23  :  For  I  nave  received 
of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed,  took  bread :  v.  24 :  And,  when  he  had 
^ven  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat ;  this 
IS  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in 
remembrance  (margin — ^for  a  remembrance)  of  me. 
V.  25 :  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup, 
when  he  had  sapped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  (covenant)  in  my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as 
oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  (for  a  remem- 
brance) of  me.  V.  26 :  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  forth  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come.  v.  29 :  For  he  who 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  dxinketh 
damnation  (margin — ^judfi;ment)  to  himself,  not  dis- 
cerning the  Lord^s  body."  ''  For  he  who  eateth  and 
drinketh  the  Lord's  Sapper  improperly,  subjects 
himself  to  punishment,  because  he  does  not  discrimi- 
nate the  symbols  of  the  body  of  the  Loid  from 
common  bread  and  wine,  designed  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  hie.'^—Maokni^ht.  Ui  Cor.  x.  16:  "The 
cup  of  blessing  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  which  we 
bless  Qod,  and  which  we  drink,  is  it  not  the  symbol 


of  our  joint  participation  of  the  bleseinffs  procured 
by  the  olood  of  Christ  ?  The  loaf  whicSi  we  break 
and  eat,  is  it  not  the  symbol  of  our  joint  participa- 
tion of  the  benefits  belonging  to  the  oody  or  church 
of  Christ?  V.  17 :  Because  mere  is  one  loaf  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  we,  the  many  disciples  of  Christ,  are 
thereby  snewn  to  be  one  society,  whose  principles, 
practices,  and  hopes  are  the  same ;  for,  to  declare 
this,  we  all  participate  of  that  one  loaf." — Mackni^ht, 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Syriac  has  no  word 
equivalent  to  oar  word  ''  represents,"  and  that  our 
Lord  uses  the  word  equivalent  to  our  word  ''is." 
This  has  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  The  Syriao 
has  a  word  equivalent  to  our  word  represents.  Dr. 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Wiseman  made  this  discovery, 
of  which  he  confessed  that  he  was  proud.  However, 
the  matter  in  dispute  has  not  g^amed  much  by  the 
discovery.  The  i^glish  language  has  the  two  words, 
"  is  "  and  "  represents."  Yet  the  word  "  is  "  takes 
the  place  of  the  word  ''  represents  "  in  daily  conver- 
sation and  in  writing-  Our  Lord's  words  of  institu- 
tion are  found  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  by  St.  Mark, 
by  St.  Luke,  and  by  St.  Paul,  as  I  have  written 
them,  and  the  word  is  takes  the  place  of  repreunts 
in  these  four  records.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  were 
traveUing  companions.  St.  Paxil  uses  the  record  of 
St.  Luke.  St.  Mark  makes  use  of  the  record  of  St. 
Matthew. 

G^iia  represents  my  body.  This  represents  my 
blood.  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  have  the  words, 
"  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood."  This 
cup  represents  the  New  Testament  (or  covenant)  in 
my  bh)od.  Li  Exodus  zii.  11,  are  these  words, 
''  And  thus  shall  ye  eat  it  (the  Paschal  Lamb),  with 
your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and  your 
staff  in  your  hand ;  and  ye  shaU  eat  it  in  haste ;  it  is 
the  Lord^s  Passover  i*^  that  is,  it  represents  the  Lorts 
Passover.  **  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood,"  is  a  similar  expression,  and  to  be  understood 
in  a  similar  sense:  This  cap  represents  the  New 
Testament  (or  covenant)  in  my  blood. 

The  contusion  is  this :  If  one  half  of  the  words 
which  our  Lord  used  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  be  acknowledged  to  be  figurative,  as  the 
words  of  Moses  are  acknowledged  to  be  figarative 
respecting  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  figurative  part 
teaches  us  how  to  understand  the  other  part  m 
figurative.  Therefore,  all  the  words  of  our  Lord,  in 
his  institution  of  his  Sapper,  are  to  be  understood  as 
conveying  the  idea  of  a  remembrance  of  his  death 
as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins :  the  bread  representing  his 
body,  and  the  wine  representing  his  blood.  We  are 
to  remember  our  Lord  and  his  dying  for  us  as  often 
as  we  partake  of  bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord 
hath  appointed  to  be  received  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
praying  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  in  us  the  promised  Com- 
forter.    Thus  we  have  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

St.  John  makes  no  mention  of  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Sapper.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
gospel  there  is  no  reference  to  it.  Just  as  in  the 
third  chapter  of  his  gospel  the  conversation  between 
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our  Lord  and  Nioodemus  has  no  reference  to  baptism. 
The  Holy  Spirit  cleanses  the  soul  as  water  cleanses 
the  body.  The  regenerate  are  bom  again  by  water 
and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  sense. 

5.  The  Betrayal  of  our  Lord. — Jesus  and  his  apostles 
came  to  a  place  called  Q-ethsemane.  He  said  to  them, 
"  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder."  He  took 
with  him  Peter,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  He 
began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy.  He  said  to  his 
three  apostles,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  "My  soul  is  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,  even  unto  death ;  tarry  ye  here,  and 
watch  with  me."  He  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on 
his  face  and  prayed,  saying,  '*  0  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  [What  cup?  His 
agony,  his  bloody  sweat,  his  cross,  his  passion?  "  The 
cup"  is  a  figurative  expression,  such  as  maybe  found  in 
the  words  of  the  institution  of  our  Lord's  Supper, 
and  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  8L  John's  GbspeL]  ' '  Never- 
theless, not  as  I  wifi,  but  as  thou  wilt."  Ke  returned 
to  the  three  apostles.  They  were  asleep.  He  said  imto 
Peter,  '*What !  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 
Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation ; 
the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  '  *  He 
went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed,  saying, 
0  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me, 
except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done."  H^  returned  to 
the  uuree  apostles.  He  found  them  asleep  again :  for 
their  eyes  were  heavy.  He  left  them,  and  went  away 
ag^in,  and  prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the  same  words. 
He  returned  to  the  three  apostles,  and  said  unto  them, 
mildly  rebuking  their  sleepiness,  "Sleep  on  now,  and 
take  your  rest."  He  then  changed  his  address  to  them, 
for  they  had  no  time  for  slumber.  Behold,  "the  hour 
is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners.  Bise,  let  us  be  going:  behold,  he 
is  at  hand  who  doth  betray  me." 

While  Jesus  was  speaking,  lo,  Judas,  one  of  the 
twelve,  came,  accompanied  by  a  great  multitude,  with 
swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
of  the  people.  Judas  gave  a  sign  to  his  new  com- 
panions, "whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he, 
hold  him  fast."  Judas  came  to  Jesus,  and  said,  "  Hail, 
Master ;  and  kissed  him."  Jesus  said  to  him,  "Friend, 
wherefore  art  thou  come  ?  "  Then  came  the  new  com- 
panions of  Judas,  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took 
£im.  One  of  the  apostles  [Peter]  drew  his  sword, 
and  smote  off  the  ear  of  the  hign-priest's  servant. 
[The  servant's  name  was  Malchus.  John  xviii.  10.] 
"And Jesustouchedhis  ear,  andhealed  him."  ZwX^xxii. 
51  :  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Put  up  again  thy 
sword  into  its  place  :  for  all  they  who  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Thinkest  thou  that  I 
cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently 

five  to  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?  But 
ow  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it 
must  be  ?  Jesus  then  addressed  the  multitudes  into 
whose  hands  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of 
the  twelve,  "Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief,  with 
swords  and  staves,  to  take  me  ?  I  sat  daily  with  you 
teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me. 
But  all  this  was  done  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets 
might  be  fulfilled.  Then  all  tiie  aisciples  forsook  him 
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and  fled."  Yet  all  these  disciples  or  apostles  liad  -vowed 
that  they  would  not  forsake  him. 

They  who  had  laid  hold  on  Jesus  led  him  to  Caiapha^ 
the  high-priest,  where  the  scribes  and  the  elders  wert- 
assembled.  But  Peter  followed  afar  off.  [So  did 
another  disciple,  who  was  known  unto  the  hig^h-pri#*t. 
The  disciple  was  John.  He  spake  to  her  who  kept 
the  door,  and  brought  in  Peter.  The  damsel  said 
to  Peter,  Art  not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's  discipleij? 
He  saith,  I  am  not.  John  xviii.  15-18.  The  servants 
and  officers  stood  there.  They  had  made  a  fire  of  coals, 
for  it  was  cold  ;  and  they  warmed  themselves  ;  and 
Peter  stood  with  them,  and  warmed  himself  .J  Peter 
sat  with  the  servants  to  see  the  end. 

"  The  chief  priests  and  elders  and  all  the  council 
sought  false  witness  against  Jesus,  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  found  none:  yea,  though  many  false  witnesses 
came,  yet  found  they  none.    At  the  last  came  two  f als^ 
witnesses,  who  said  TMb  fellow  said  I  am  able  to  des- 
troy the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days. 
The  hi^h-priest  said  to  him,  Answerest  thou  nothing? 
What  IS  it  which  these  witness  against  thee  ?     But 
Jesus  held  his  peace.    The  high-priest  said  to  Jesus, 
I  adjure  thee,  by  the  living  God^  that  thou  tell  ua 
whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.     Jesus 
replied.  Thou  hast  said.  Nevertheless  I  say  unto  you^ 
hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sittine  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Then  tne  high-priest  rent  nis  clothes,  saying. 
He  hath  spoken  blasphemy ;  what  further  need  have 
we  of  witnesses?   Behold,  now,  ye  have  heard  his 
blasphemy.     What  think  ye?  They  answered,  He  is 
guilty  of  death." 

"Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  did  buffet  him, 
and  others  smote  him  with  [Margin — ^rods]  the  pabns 
of  their  hands,  saying.  Prophesy  [tell]  unto  us,  thou 
Christ,  who  is  he  who  smote  thee  r 

Peter  denies  hie  Master. — First:  a  damsel  said  to 
him,  "Thou  also  was  with  Jesus  of  Qtdilee."     Peter 
denied  before  them  all,  saying,  **  I  know  not  what  thou 
sayest."  Second:  "When  Peter  was  in  the  porch,  another 
damsel  saw  him,  and  said  to  those  who  were  present, 
This  fellow  also  was  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Peter 
denied  with  an   oath:    I  do  not  know  the   man. 
After  a  while  came  to  him  they  who  stood  by,  and 
said  to  Peter,  Surely  thou  art  one  of  them,  for  thy 
speech  betrayeth  thee.     Then  began  he  to  curse  and 
to  swear,  sa3ring,  I  know  not  the  man.    And  immedi- 
ately the  cock  crew.  And  Peter  remembered  the  words 
of  tfesus,  who  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow, 
thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  And  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly."     Peter  had  said  to  our  Lord,  in  answer  to 
ourLord's  words  to  him — "  Verily y  I  say  unto  thee,  thsi 
this  nightf   before   the  cock  crow,   thou  shalt   deny  me 
thrice — though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  I  will  not 
deny  thee.   Likewise  also  said  all  the  disciples."  Matt. 
xxvi.     St,  Mark  relates  that  our  Lord  said  to  Peter, 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  that  this  day,  even  in  this 
night,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  denr 
me  thrice:"  xiv.  30-68.     When  Peter  had  denied 
OUT  Lord  the  first  time,  and  had  gone  out  into  the 
porch,  the  oook  crew.    Then,  when  Peter  had  denied 
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his  Lord  tHe  third  tune,  the  cock  crew  the  second  time. 
Then  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  which  Jesus  had 
said  to  him,  **  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.  And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he 
wept."  V.  72.  [Margin — He  wept  abundantly,  or  he 
began  to  weep.  J  St,  Luke  xxii.  34 :  '  *  I  tell  thee,  Peter, 
the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  thou  shalt 
thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me."  And  verse  61 : 
*'And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And 
Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had 
said  tmto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny 
me  thrice.  And  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly:"  v.  44. 
St.  Luke  thus  describes  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemene :  '  'And  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more 
earnestly :  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground." 

St.  John  xiii.  4 :  Jesus  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid 
aside  his  garments,  and  took  a  towel  and  girded  him- 
self. After  that,  he  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and 
began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with 
the  towel  with  which  he  was  girded.  When  he  came 
to  Peter,  Peter  said.  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet  ? 
Jesus  said  to  him.  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now, 
but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.  Peter  said,  Thou  shalt 
never  wash  my  feet.  Jesus  answered,  If  I  wash  thee 
not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.  8imon  Peter  saith  unto 
him.  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and 
my  head.  Jesus  saith  to  him,  He  who  is  washed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  and  is  clean  every 
whit,  and  ye  are  dean,  but  not  all."  He  knew  who 
should  betray  Him. — Verses  4-11.  Our  Lord  had 
resumed  his  seat  after  he  had  put  on  his  garments, 
and  then  explained  to  his  apostles  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremony  which  he  had  performed.  Know  ye 
what  I  have  done  to  you?  '*Ye  call  me.  Master 
and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I,  then, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye 
also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.    For  I  have 

fiven  to  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
one  to  you.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The 
servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord ;  neither  is  he 
who  is  sent  greater  than  he  who  sent  him.  If  ye 
know  theee  things y  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  <A«n."— rVerses 
12-17.  St,  John  xviii.  27  ;  '*  Peter  then  denied  him 
again,  and  immediately  the  cock  crew."  John  xviii.  1 1 : 
**Then  said  Jesus  unto  Peter,  Put  up  thy  sword 
into  the  sheath ;  the  '  cup  '  (what  cup  ?)  which  my 
Father  hath  ^iven  to  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it."  The 
cup  is  figurative  of  our  Lord's  suffering. 

6.  The  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. — The  Jews  had  lost 
the  power  to  put  any  man  to  death.  They  were  sub- 
jects of  the  Koman  emperor,  and  must  bring  before 
the  Homan  governor  any  persons  whom  they  con- 
sidered worthy  of  death.  Pontius  Pilate  was  the 
Roman  governor  before  whom  the  Jews  led  our  Lord 
from  the  presence  of  Caiaphas,  their  high-priest. 
They  would  not  enter  the  judgment  hall  (margin — 
Pilate's  house)  lest  they  should  be  defiled  (by  going 
into  the  house  of  a  heathen),  and  that  they  might 
eat  the  passover  (which  they  could  not  have  done 
had  they  been  defiled).  Therefore  Pilate  went  out  to 
them,  and  asked  them,  "  What  accusation  bring  ye 


against  this  man?"  The  Jews  answered,  ''If  he 
were  not  a  malefactor  we  would  not  have  brought 
him  unto  thee."  Pilate  said  to  them,  *'  Take  ye 
him,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law."  The 
Jews  replied,  '*  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death."  That  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be 
fulfilled,  signifying  what  deaUi  he  should  die. — John 
xviii.  32.  {Matthew  xx.  19:  '^  And  shall  deliver  him 
to  the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to 
crucify  him;  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again.") 
Pilate  returned  to  the  judgment  hall,  and  asked 
Jesus,  **Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  Jesus 
answered,  "  Say  est  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  others 
tell  it  to  thee  of  me?"  Pilate  answered,  "  Am  I  a 
Jew  ?  Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief  priests  have 
delivered  thee  unto  me.  What  hast  thou  done?" 
Jesus  answered,  '^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence." 
Pilate,  therefore,  said  unto  him,  ''  Art  thou  a  king 
then?"  Jesus  answered,  ''Thousayestthat  lama  king. 
To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth.".  Pilate  sayeth  imto  him,  "  What  is  truths'' 
Pilate  was  a  heathen.  He  knew  something  of  the  con- 
trary views  of  philosophers.  He  concluded  that  there 
was  no  truth,  except  that  policy  which  secures  personal 
advantages.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  Pilate  has  too  many  disciples.  Pilate  returned 
to  the  Jews  and  said  to  them,  ''  1  find  in  him  no  fault 
at  all.  But  ye  have  a  custom,  that  I  should  release 
unto  you  one  at  the  passover.  Will  ye,  therefore, 
that  I  release  unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews?" 
Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying,  *^  Not  this  man, 
but  Barabbas."    Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. 

The  Jews  informed  Pilate  against  Jesus,  saying, 
*'  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  ful 
Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  unto  this  place."  When 
Pilate  heard  of  Galilee,  he  asked  whether  the  man 
were  a  Galilean.  And  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  Jesus 
belonged  to  Herod's  jurisdiction,  he  sent  him  to 
Heroa,  who  himself  also  was  at  Jerusalem  at  that 
time.  When  Herod  saw  Jesus  he  was  glad.  He 
had  heard  of  him,  and  had  hoped  to  have  seen 
some  miracle  done  by  him.  Herod  asked  our  Lord 
many  questions,  but  he  answered  to  him  nothing. 
The  chief  priests  and  scribes  vehemently  accused  him. 
Herod  and  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe, 
and  sent  him  again  to  Pilate.  And  the  same  day 
Pilate  and  Herod  were  made  friends  together,  for 
before  they  were  at  enmity  between  memselves, 
Pilate  called  together  the  cmef  priests,  and  scribes, 
and  the  people.  He  said  unto  them,  ''Ye  have 
brought  this  man  unto  me,  as  one  who  perverts 
the  people;  and,  behold,  I,  having  examined  him 
before  you,  have  f oimd  no  fault  in  this  man  touching 
those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  him.  No,  nor  yet 
Herod,  for  I  sent  you  to  him,  and,  lo,  nothing  wor&iy 
of  death  is  done  unto  him.  I  will  therefore  chastise 
him,  and  release  him."    For  of  necessity  he  must 
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release  one  unto  them  at  the  feast.  They  cried  out, 
**  Awaj  with  this  man,  and  release  unto  us  iBarabbas." 
Barahbas  was  cast  into  prison  for  a  certain  sedition 
made  in  the  city,  and  for  murder.  Pilate  therefore 
willing  to  release  Jesus,  spake  again  to  them.  But 
they  cried  out,  saying,  Crucify  him,  crucify  him. 
Pilate  spake  again  to  them,  the  third  time,  "Why, 
what  eiH  hath  he  done  ?  I  have  f  oimd  no  cause  of 
death  in  him.  I  will  therefore  chastise  him  and  let 
him  go."  The  Jews  with  loud  Toices  urged  Pilate 
still  more  Tehemently  requiring  that  he  might  be 
crucified.  The  voices  of  ihe  people  and  of  the  chief 
priests  prevailed.  Pilate  gave  sentence  that  it  should 
be  as  they  required.  He  released  him  who,  for 
sedition  and  murder,  was  cast  into  prison — Barabbas 
— ^whom  they  had  desired.  He  delivered  Jesus  to 
their  will.  As  they  led  away  Jesus,  they  laid  hold 
upon  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  coming  out  of  the 
country,  and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross,  that  he 
might  bear  it  after  Jesus. — Luks  zxiii. 

''  And  so  Pilate,  willing  to  content  the  people,  re- 
leased Barabbas  unto  i£em,  and  delivered  Jesus, 
when  he  had  scourged  him,  to  be  crucified."  And 
the  soldiers  led  him  away  into  the  hall  called  Pro- 
torium ;  and  they  called  toge^er  the  whole  band. 
And  they  clothed  him  wil£  purple,  and  platted  a 
crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  about  his  head,  and 
began  to  salute  him,  Hail !  king  of  the  Jews !  And 
they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did 
S]pit  upon  him,  and,  bowing  their  knees,  worshipped 
lum.  And  when  lliey  had  mocked  him,  ihej  took 
off  the  purple  robe  from  him,  and  put  his  own 
clothes  on  him,  and  led  him  out  to  crucify  him. 
**  And  they  compel  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  who  was 
passing  by,  coming  out  of  the  country,  the  father  of 
Alexander  and  Bufus,  to  bear  his  cross.  And  they 
bring  him  unto  the  place  Golgotha,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  The  place  of  a  skiul.  And  they  gave  to 
him  to  drink  wine,  mingled  with  myrrh,  but  He 
received  it  not." — Mark  xv. 

When  Pilate  was  set  down  on  the  judgment  seat, 
his  wife  sent  unto  him,  saying,  ''  Have  thou  nothing 
to  do  with  that  just  man :  for  I  have  suffered  many 
thi]^s  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him." 

When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing, 
but  that  rather  a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  midtitude,  saying, 
'*  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person :  see 
ye  to  it."  **  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said. 
His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children."  Then 
Pilate  released  Barabbas,  scoii^^  Jesus,  and  de- 
livered him  to  be  crucified.  Then  the  soldiers  of 
the  governor  took  Jesus  into  the  common  hall,  and 
gathered  their  whole  band.  They  stripped  Jesus 
and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe.  They  platted  a 
crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  upon  his  head  ;  and  they 
put  a  reed  in  his  right  hand ;  and  they  bowed  the 
knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying,  Hail! 
king  of  the  Jews !  When  they  had  mocxed  him, 
they  took  the  robe  off  from  him,  and  they  put  his 
own  raiment  on  him,  and  they  led  him  away  to 
crucify  him.  On  their  way  they  found  a  man  of 
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C^nS,  Simon  by  name,  Um  they  compelled  to  bear 
his  cross.    They  came  to  a  place  called  Oolgotha, 
that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a  skull.    There  they  gave 
to  Jesus  vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gall,  and, 
when  he  had  tasted,  he  would  not  drink.     '*  And 
they  crucified  him,  and  parted  his  garments,  casting 
lots,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet  {Fiaim  zxii.  18):    "They  parted   my 
garments  among  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  they 
did  cast  lots."    And,  sitting  down,  they  watched  >iiTn 
there.    And  they  set  up  over  his  head  his  accusation 
written,  **  This  ts  Juus,  the  king  of  the  Jew%?^    Hien  two 
thieves  were  crucified  with  him,  one  on  the  right 
hand  and  another  on  the  left.     They  who  passed  by 
reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads,  and  saying, ''  Thou 
who  destroyest  me  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three 
days,  save  tiiyself .    If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Gk>d  come 
down  from  uie  cross."    The  chief  piests,  with  the 
scribes  and  elders,  mockiiig,  said,  ''  He  saved  others, 
himself  he  cannot  save.    Jx  he  be  the  king  of  Israel, 
let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  him.      He  trusted  in  GK)d:  let  him  deliver 
him  now  if  he  will  have  him,  for  he  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  Gh>d."    The  thieves  also  which  were  crucified 
with  him  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth. 

Now,  from  the  sixth  hour  (twelve  o'clock),  there 
was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour 
(three  o'clock).  '^  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Eli !  Eli !  lama,  sa- 
bachthani?  that  is  to  say,  My  Gt>d!  my  Ood!  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  Some  who  stood  there, 
when  they  heard  these  words,  said.  This  man  calleth 
for  Elias.  One  of  them  ran,  and  took  a  sponge,  and 
filled  it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave 
to  him  to  drink.  The  rest  said,  Let  be,  let  us  see 
whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  him.  Jesus,  when 
he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  up  the 
ghost.  Behold,  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  the  earth  did 
quake ;  the  rocks  were  rent ;  the  graves  were  opened ; 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  who  slept  arose,  and 
came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and 
went  into  the  city,  and  appeared  imto  many." 

Now,  when  the  Centurion,  and  they  who  were  with 
him  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake,  and  those 
things  which  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying, 
"  Tml/y  this  was  the  Son  of  Ood." 

And  many  women  were  there  beholding  afar  off, 
which  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  and  ministered 
unto  him,  among  whom  were  Maxy  Magdalene,  and 
Mary  (the  wife  of  Cleophas)  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses,  and  (Satome)  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children. — Matthew  zxvii. 

In  the  evening,  Joseph,  a  rich  of  man  Arimathea,  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  went  to  Pilate  and  begged  the  bodj 
of  Jesus.  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered. 
Joseph  took  the  body,  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen  doth, 
and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn 
out  in  the  rock.  He  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  and  departed.  Mary  Magdalene  sLd 
the  other  Mary  (wife  of  Qeophas)  were  sitting 
opposite  to  the  sepulchre. 
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The  next  day,  which  followed  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion, the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together 
unto  Pilate.  Thej  said  to  him,  "Sir,  we  remember 
that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive, '  After 
three  days  I  shall  rise  again.'  Command,  therefore, 
that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day, 
lest  his  disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  him 
away,  and  say  imto  the  people  he  has  risen  from  the 
dead.  So  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first." 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  '*  Ye  have  a  watch ;  go  your 
way ;  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can."  So  they  went  and 
made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting 
a  watch. — Matthew  xxvii. 

St.  Mark  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  crucifixion  similar 
to  the  account  given  by  St.  Matthew.  St.  Mark 
relates  that  when  Pilate  was  asked  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  give  to  him  the  body  of  Jesus,  "  Hlate 
marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead.  He  called  the  Cen- 
turion and  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  any  while 
dead.  When  the  Centurion  assured  him  of  the  death 
of  Jesus,  he  gave  the  body  to  Joseph.  St.  Mark  does 
relate  the  caution  of  the  high-priests  and  Pharisees  in 
sealing  the  stone  and  setting  the  watch. — Mark  xv. 

Sl  Lidee  xxiii.  relates  that  when  our  Lord  was  on 
his  way  to  Calvary,  there  followed  him  a  great 
company  of  people,  and  of  women  who  also  bewailed 
and  iamentea  him.  Jesus  turned  to  them  and  said, 
**  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves  and  for  your  children.  For,  behold, 
the  days  are  coming  m  the  which  they  shall  say, 
'  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  which  never 
bca«,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck.'  '  Then 
shall  they  bee^n  to  say  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us, 
and  to  the  hills.  Cover  us.  For  if  they  do  these  things 
in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry? ' " 

Ver.  31 :  ^^  If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree.^^ 
This  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  expression,  the  sense  of 
which  is,  "  If  they  spare  not  a  tree  which,  by  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  abimdance  and  excellence  of  its 
fruits,  deserves  to  be  preserved,  then  the  tree  which 
is  diy  and  withered  will  surely  be  cut  down.  If  an 
innocent  man  be  put  to  death  in  the  veiy  face  of 
justice,  in  opposition  to  all  its  dictates  and  decisions, 
by  a  people  who  profess  to  be  governed  and  directed 
by  divine  laws,  what  desolation,  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion may  not  be  expected  when  anarchy  and  confusion 
sit  in  the  place  where  judgment  and  justice  formerly 
presided  ?  Our  Lord  alludes  prophetically  to  the 
tribulations  which  fell  upon  the  Jewish  people  about 
forty  years  after." — Dr.  A,  Clarke. 

**  When  they  were  come  to  a  place  called  Calvary 
[margin — ^the  place  of  a  skull],  there  they  crucified 
him  and  the  malefactors,  one  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  on  the  left."  "  And  a  superscription  also  was 
written  over  him  in  letters  of  Ghreek,  and  Latin,  and 
Hebrew:  'ThisistheKingof  the  Jews.'"  "One  of  the' 
malefactors  railed  on  him,  saying,  '  If  thou  be  Christ, 
save  thyself  and  us.'  The  other  rebuked  this  male- 
factor, saying,  '  Dost  not  thou  fear  Ood,  seeing  thou 
art  in  the  same  condemnation?  And  we,  indeed, 
justly;  for  we  receive  the  just  reward  of  our  deeds, 
but  tlus  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.'    And  he  aaid 


unto  Jesus,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  oomest 
into  thy  kingdom.'  Jesus  said  unto  him,  '  Yerily  I 
say  imto  thee,  to-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise.'" A  sinner  saved  in  the  hour  of  death,  that 
none  may  despair:  only  one  so  saved,  that  none 
may  presume. 

**  And  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  earth  [margin — ^landl  until  the 
ninth  hour.  And  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the 
vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst.  And 
when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  be  said, 
'  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 
Having  said  thus,  he  gave  up  the  ghost." — ^Ver.  46. 

In  ver.  34,  St.  Luke  relates  our  Lord's  prayer  for 
his  murderers,  "Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

"  Now,  when  the  Centurion  saw  what  was  done,  he 
glorified  Gk)d,  saying,  <  Certainly,  this  was  a  rightelous 


man. 


» »» 


"  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  named  Joseph,  a 
counsellor ;  and  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  just :  (The 
same  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of 
them:)  he  was  of  Arimathea,  a  city  of  the  Jews,  who 
also  lumself  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d."  The 
women  returned  and  prepared  spices  and  ointments, 
and  rested  on  the  Sabbath  day,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment."— Uxodus  ^x,  10;  Ztt^  xxiii. 

St.  John  xix.  19-22:  "And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and 
put  it  on  the  cross.  And  the  writing  was,  '  Jesus  of 
I^atarethf  the  King  oftheJetes.*  This  title  then  readmany 
of  the  Jews  ;  for  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
was  nigh  to  the  city :  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  Greek,  and  Latin.  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of 
the  Jews  to  Pilate,  *  Write  not  The  King  of  tne  Jews ; 
but  that  he  said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews.'  Pilate 
answered,     *  What  I  have  written  I  have  written.'" 

"  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus, 
took  his  garments,  and  made  four  parts,  to  every 
soldier  a  part ;  and  also  his  coat :  Now  his  coat  was 
without  seam,  woven  [margin — wrought]  from  the 
top  throughout.  They  said  therefore  among  them- 
selves, '  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it,  whose 
it  shall  be: '  that  the  scripture  {Fsalm  xidi.  18)  might 
be  fulfilled,  which  saith,  '  They  parted  my  raiment 
among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots.' 
These  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did.  Now  there 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's 
sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene. When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  his  mother  and 
the  disciple  standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto 
his  mother,  *  Woman,  behold  thy  son ! '  Then  saith 
he  to  the  disciple,  ' Behold  thy  mother!'  And  from 
that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home." 

"  After  this  Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  were 
now  accomplished,  that  the  scriptures  might  be  ful- 
filled, saith,  '  I  thirst.'  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel 
full  of  vinegar,  and  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar, 
and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 
When  Jesus  therefore  nad  received  the  vinegar,  he 
said,  '  It  is  finished :,'  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
gave  up  the  ehost." 

The  Jews,  oecause  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
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bodies  might  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath 

daj  (for  that  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day),  besought 

Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that  they 

might  be  taken  away.     Then  came  the  soldiers  and 

brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  who  was 

crucified  with  him.     But  when  they  came  to  Jesus, 

and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not 

his  legs ;  but  one  of  the  soldiers,  with  a  spear,  pierced 

his  side,  and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and 

water.     ^This  was  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  dead. 

Whilst  hfe  remains,  the  heart  is  surrounded  by  a 

vapour,    enclosed  by  a  diaphragm.      When  death 

takes  place,  the  vapour  is  tum^  into  water.     The 

spear  pierced  the  heart  of  the  Saviour].     **  And  he 

who  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true,  and 

he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  may  believe. 

For  these  things  were  done  that  the  scripture  should 

be  fulfilled  :  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken." — 

John  xix  36 ;  Uxodus  xii.  46;   NumherB  ix.  12;   Psalnu 

xxxiv.  20 :  "  He  keepeth  all  his  bones ;  not  one  of  them 

is  broken."    Numhera  ix.  12:  "They  shdil  leave  none 

of  it  unto  the  morning,  nor  break  any  bone  of  it  (the 

paschal  lamb) :  according  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the 

passover  they  shall  keep  it."    Ex.  xii.  46:  "In  one 

house  shall  it  be  eaten :  thou  shalt  not  carry  forth 

ought  of  the  flesh  abroad  out  of  the  house ;   neither 

shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof."    And  again,  another 

scripture  saith,  "  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  ttiey 

have  pierced."    P«a7m«  xxii.  16-17:  '*  For  dogs  have 

compassed  me:    the  assembly  of  the  wicked  men 

have  enclosed  me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my 

feet.     I  may  tell  all  my  bones :  they  look  and  stare 

upon  me."      Zeehariah  xii.  10:    "Aiid  I  will  pour 

upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 

of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication ; 

and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced, 

and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  moumeth  for 

his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as 

one  who  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-bom." 


7.  The  Reiurrection  of  our  Lord, — I  give  the  following 

Our  Lord  appeared  to — 

1.  Mary  Magdalene. 

2.  The  women  who  ministered  to  him. 

3.  To  Peter. 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emm&us. 

5.  To  the  ten  aposUes,  without  Thomas. 

6.  To  the  ten  apostles,  with  Thomas. 

7.  To  the  seven  apostles  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

8.  To  the  eleven  apostles,  and,  as  some  suppose,  to 
the  five  hundred  brethren  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  whei;!  he  appeared 
according  to  his  promise:  "I  go  before  you  into 
Galilee." 

9.  To  James,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul. 

10.  To  Saul  of  Tarsus,  near  Damascus. 

11.  To  St.  Stephen. 
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The  four  evangelists  give  substantially  the  same 
account  of  the  arrest,  of  the  trials,  and  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  blessed  Lord.     The  differences  found  in 
these  four  records  of  events,  the  most  important  in 
the  records  of  the  world,  prove  that  each  evangelist 
wrote  independently  of  the  other ;  that  one  did  not 
copy  from  the  other;    and  that  each  narrated  the 
facts  as  he  was  enabled  to  collect  them  from  conver- 
sations with  those  who  were  witnesses  of  these  facts; 
from  personal  observation,  as  may  have  been  the 
case  with  Mark  and  Luke,  and  which  certainly  was 
the  case  with  Matthew  and  John.    The  inspiratioQ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  to  his  apostles  bj 
our  blessed  Lord,  to  bnng  to  their  remembrance 
whatsoever  he  had  said  to  them,  as  well  as  to  enable 
them,  without  premeditation,  to  speak  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judges  before  whom  they  should  be 
brought  with  deamess  and  a  power  which  their  advert 
saries  should  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  to  resist. 
This  promise  was  fulfilled.    The  true  sense  of  the 
Old  Testatnmt  tiiey  have  given  in  words  quoted  from 
the  Saptuoffint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Teitament. 
They  gave  the  sense  of  otir  Lord's  discourses  ;  and 
the  conclusion  is,  that  their  narrative  of  the  doings 
and  sayings,  or  the  miracles  and  doctrines,  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  are  to  be  received  with  the  full  assur- 
ance of  faith;  that  they  contain  the  word   of  the 
grace  of  God,  which  is  able  to  bmld  up  believers  in 
their  most  holy  faith,  and  to  give  to  them  an  inherit- 
ance amongst  those  who  are  sanctified. — JLctt  xx.  32. 

Lispiration  is  threefold.  l.Eevelation;  2.  Sugges- 
tion; 3.  Superintendence. 

1 .  Bevelation  comes  from  the  extraordinaiyinfiuence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  2.  Suggestion  and  superinten- 
dence come  from  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  ordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  promised  privilege  of  the  New  Testament  wiit^^ 
and  of  all  Christ's  faithful  people. 

list  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  his  resurrection : — 

St.  Paul's  account  of  the  gospel— 

1.  "  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel 

which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  you  have 
received,  and  wherein  ye  stand ; " 

2.  "By  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory 

that  which  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have 
believed  in  vain ; " 
8.  "  For  I  declare  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I 
also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  scriptures  ;" 

4.  ''  And  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again 

the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures."     (A. 
xxii.  15  ;  /««».  liii.  5-6  ;  Hotea  vi,  2). 

5.  "  And  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas  (Peter),  then  of 

the  twelve." 

6.  **  After  that  he  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred 

brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  re- 
main imto  the  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep. 

7.  "  After  that  he  was  seen  by  James;  then  by 

8.  "  All  the  apostles;  and  last  of  all  he  was  seen  by 

me  also,  as  of  one  bom  out  of  due  time." — Ui 
Cot.  XV.  1-6, 
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I.  8t  Maithew^i  account  of  our  Lortc  Seturrcction,'-' 
* '  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  other  Maxy  (wife  of  Qeopas)  to  see  the 
sepulchre." 

**  There  was  a  great  earthquake:  An  angel  descend- 
ed  from  heaven,  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  &e 
door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  countenance  was  like  to 
Ughtninff,  and  nis  raiment  white  as  snow.  And  for 
fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as 
dead  men.  The  angel  said  to  the  women,  Fear  not 
ye ;  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  who  was  crucified. 
He  is  not  here;  for  he  is  risen  as  he  said.  Ck>me,  see 
the  place  where  the  Lord  lay:  Go  quickly,  and  tell 
his  disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  behold, 
he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see 
him:  lo,  I  have  told  you.  The  women  departed 
quickly  &om  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and  great  joy, 
and  did  run  to  bring  to  his  disciples  word." 

"  On  their  way  Jesus  met  them,  and  said,  All  hail! 
They  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped 
him.  Jesus  said  to  them,  Be  not  afraid :  go,  tcdi  my 
brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall 
they  see  me."    The  women  departed. 

**  Then  some  of  the  watch  came  into  the  city,  and 
showed  unto  the  chief-priests  aU  the  things  wliich 
were  done."  The  chief  priests  and  the  elders  met  and 
took  counsel.  They  gaye  large  money  to  the  soldiers, 
instructing  them  thus :  ''  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by 
ni^ht  and  stole  him  away  while  we  dept.  And  if 
this  come  to  the  Gtoyemor's  ears,  we  will  persuade 
him,  and  secure  you.  The  soldiers  took  the  money, 
and  did  as  they  were  taught."  This  account  giyen  by 
the  soldiers,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  is  commonly  reported  among  the 
Jews  until  this  day. 

The  chief  priests  and  elders  knew  that  they  could 
bribe  Pilate,  and  saye  the  soldiers.    Death  was  the 

funishment  for  a  Boman  soldier  who  idept  at  his  post, 
f  the  soldiers  were  asleep,  how  could  Uiey  know  that 
his  disciples  stole  his  body?  If  they  were  awake,  why 
did  they  not  preyent  them  from  stealing  the  body? 

The  eleyen  disciples  went  into  Galilee,  to  a  moun- 
tain,  where  Jesus  had  appointed  to  meet  them.  They 
saw  him,  and  worshipped  him.  But  some  doubted. 
Jesus  said  to  them,  **  All  power  is  giyen  unto  me  in 
heayen  and  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations  {^Margin — Make  disciples  or  christians  of  all 
nations!  baptizing  them  in  tne  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  tne  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaclung  them 
to  obserye  all  things  whatsoeyer  I  haye  commanded 
you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway ,  eyen  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.    Amen."  zxyiii.  y.  17-20. 

n.  Si.  Market  account, — ^Mary  Magdalene,  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  (the  Less,  and  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
pas),  andSalom^  (the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children), 
had  brought  sweet  spices,  with  the  intention  of  anoint- 
ing the  body  of  Jesus.  They  inquired  among  them- 
selyes,  ''Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  ftom  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  ? "  They  looked.  The  stone  was 
rolled  away.  They  entered  into  the  sepulchre.  They 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in 
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a  long  white  garment;  and  they  were  affrighted.  He 
said  to  them,  '*  Be  not  affrighted  :  ye  seek  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  was  crucified :  he  is  risen:  he  is  not 
here  :  behold  the  place  where  they  laid  him.  But  go 
your  way,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he  goeth 
before  you  into  Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he 
said  unto  you."  They  went  quickly  and  fled  from  the 
sepulchre.  They  trembled  and  were  amazed.  They 
dia  not  ssy  anything  to  any  man.   They  were  afraid. 

When  Jesus  was  risen,  early  on  the  fijnst  day  of  the 
week,  he  appeared  to  Mary  Mlagdalene,  out  of  whom 
he  had  cast  seyen  deyils.  She  went  out  and  told  to  them 
who  had  been  with  him,  as  they  mourned  and  wept. 
They  did  not  believe  her  report. 

After  that,  he  appeared  to  two  of  them  as  they 
walked,  and  went  into  the  country.  They  told  it  to 
the  residue.  They  did  not  belieye  the  report  of  the 
two. 

Afterwards  he  appeared  to  the  eleyen,  as  they  sat 
at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbeliei  and 
hardness  of  heart,  because  they  did  not  belieye  them 
who  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  ''Gh>  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  eyery  creature.  He  who  belieyeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  sayed.  But  he  who  belieyeth  not 
shall  be  damned.  And  these  signs  shall  follow  him 
who  belieyes :  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  deyils : 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shaU  take 
up  serpents  :  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it 
shall  not  hurt  them :  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick, 
and  they  shall  recoyer." 

When  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them,  he  was  re* 
oeiyed  up  into  heayen.  ' '  Tney  went  forth  and  preached 
eyenrwhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming the  word  with  signs  following.    Amen." 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  two  accounts  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  proyes  that  St,  Mark  wrote  inde- 
pendently, and  was  by  no  means  a  mere  copyist  of 
St.  Matthew. 

m.  St.  LMc  account.—*'  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  yery  early  in  the  mormng,  they  came  to  the 
sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices  which  they  had  pre- 
pared, and  certain  others  with  them.  The  stone  nad 
been  rolled  away.  They  entered  in,  and  found  not 
the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  They  were  perplexed. 
''Two  men  in  shining  garments  stood  by  them.  They 
were  afraid,  and  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth. 
They  said  unto  them,  Why  seek  ye  the  Hying  among 
the  dead  ?  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen :  remember 
how  he  spftke  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee, 
saying,  Tiie  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third 
day  rise  again.  They  remembered  his  words,  and 
returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things 
to  the  eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest.  It  was  Maiy  Mag- 
dalene, and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
and  other  women  who  told  these  things  to  the  apostles. 
And  their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and 
they  believed  them  not.  Peter  arose,  ran  to  the 
sepulchre,  stooped  down,  and  beheld  the  linen  clothes 
laid  by  themsenres,  and  departed,  wondering  in  him- 
sdf  at  that  which  had  oome  to  pass." — zxiv.  1-12. 
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Chap.  9. 


Verses  13-35  contain  the  account  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples who  went  to  Emm&us,  on  the  same  day  in 
which  Peter  had  run  to  the  sepulchre  to  view  it.  The 
Tillage  called  Emm&us  was,  according  to  St.  Luke, 
about  threescore  furlongs  ^m  Jerusalem.  Some 
manuscripts  read  160  furlongs,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
for  Joseplius  assigns  the  distence  to  this  village  from 
Jerusalem  aa  the  Evangelist  does. — War,  b.  vii.  c.  6, 
s.  6  :  Afi/Aaovcr  aircx^i  riav  IcptxroXv/Muv  aTaStov(r 
e^vjKovra,  Ammaus  is  sixty  stadia  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem— about  seven  English  miles  and  three-quarters. 
A  stadium  was  about  243  yards,  according  to  Arhuthnot, 

''Two  of  them" — ^This  long  and  interesting  account 
is  not  mentioned  by  Matthew  nor  John,  and  it  is  only 
glanced  at  by  Mark  zvi.  12.  One  of  these  disciples 
was  Cleopas,  ver.  18,  and  the  other  is  supposed  by 
many  learned  men,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to  have 
been  Ltike  himself.  Some  ancient  versions  have  called 
the  other  disciple  Ammaus,  and  Ammaon,  reading  the 
verse  thus :  Behold,  two  of  them,  Ammaus  and  Cleo- 
pas,  were  goin^  in  that  very  day  to  a  village  about 
six^  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem.  But  the  Per- 
sian says  positively  that  it  was  Zuke  who  accompanied 
Cleopas. — Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

The  two  were  talking  together  of  all  these  things 
which  had  happened.  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and 
went  with  them.  Their  eyes  were  holden  that  they 
should  not  know  him.  Ho  asked,  What  manner  of 
communications  are  these  which  ye  have  one  to 
another,  as  ye  walk  and  are  sad  ?  Cleopas  answered. 
Art  thou  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known 
the  things  which  are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ? 
He  said  to  them,  What  things  ?  They  said  to  him, 
Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  a  prophet, 
mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  GkKl  and  all  the 

Seople:  and  how  the  chief  priests  and  our  rulers 
elivered  him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  have 
crucified  him.  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he 
who  should  have  redeemed  Israel.  And  beside  all  this, 
to-day  is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done. 
Tea,  and  certain  women  also  of  our  company  made 
us  astonished,  who  were  early  at  the  sepulchre.  And 
when  they  f  oimd  not  his  body,  they  came,  saying  that 
they  had  also  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  who  said  that 
he  was  alive.  And  certain  of  them  who  were  with 
us  went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found  even  so  as  the 
women  had  said  :  but  him  they  saw  not. 

Then  he  said  unto  them :  ' '  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart, 
to  believe  all  which  the  prophets  have  spoken  :  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suiSerea  these  things  and  to  enter 
into  his  glory  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himself." 

They  were  coming  nigh  to  the  village.  The  unknown 
companion  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  fur- 
ther. They  constrained  him,  saying,  *  *  Abide  with  us, 
for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent. "  He 
wont  in  to  tany  with  them.  As  he  sat  at  meat  with 
them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
and  gave  it  to  them.  Their  eyes  were  opened.  They 
knew  him.  He  vanished  out  of  their  sight.  [Margin : 
He  ceased  to  be  seen  by  them.] 
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They  said  one  to  another,  "  Did  not  our  hearts  bom 
within  us  while  he  talked  with  ns  by  the  way,  and 
while  he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures?  '*  v.  36-43.  Thev 
rose  up  the  same  hour,  and  returned  to  Jeni6alein»  and 
foimd  the  eleven  gathered  together,  and  them  who 
were  with  them,  who  all  declared,  **  The  Liord  is  risen 
indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon."  The  two  told 
what  tilings  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how  he  was 
made  known  to  them  in  breaking  of  bread. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  speabng,  Jesus  himself 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said  unto  them, 
**  Peace  he  unto  you"  They  were  terrified  and 
affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit. 
Jesus  said,  "Why  are  ye  troubled?  And  why  do 
thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts?  Behold  my  hands 
and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself.  Handle  me  and  see. 
For  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me 
have."  While  they  yet  believed  not,  he — having 
shewed  to  them  his  hands  and  his  feet  (and  they,  for 
joy  and  wonder,  remaining  in  doubt) — said  unto  tiiem : 
''Have  ye  any  meat  ?"  They  gave  to  him  a  piece  of  a 
broiled  fish  and  of  a  honeycomb.  He  took  it  and  did 
eat  before  them.  (He  did  then  eat  with  them  anew 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.) 

"  Then  opened  he  their  understandings,  that  they 
miffht  understand  the  scriptures,  and  said  onto  them : 
'  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Chnst  to 
suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  (the  gospel) 
should  oe  preadied  in  his  name  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.'"  ^'Ye  are  witnesses  of 
these  things." 

He  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany.  He  lifted  up 
his  hands  and  blessed  them.  He  renewed,  before  he 
blessed  them,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  the 
Comforter  :  **  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you ;  but,  tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem  until  ye 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  hiffh."  While  he 
was  blessing  them,  he  was  parted  irom  them,  and 
was  carried  up  into  heaven. 

They  worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  great  joy,  *'  and  were  continually  in  the  temple 
praising  and  blessing  God.    Amen." 

IV.  St.  John's  account:  xx.  1-31  ;   xxi.  1-25. — St. 
John  describes  the  early  visit  which  Mary  Mag* 
dalene  paid,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when 
it  was  yet  dark,  to  the  sepulchre.     She  saw  the  atone 
taken  away  from  the  sepulchre.     She  ran  and  told 
to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  ''They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him."      Peter  and  John  ran  to  the  sepidchre. 
The  other  disciple  (John)  did  outrun  Peter,    and 
came*  first  to  the  sepulchre.     He  stooped  and   sair 
the  linen  clothes  lying.     He  did  not  co  in.     Peter 
went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  saw  the  linen  dothea 
lyine;  and  the  napkin  which  had  been  about  his 
head  not  lying  witn  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped 
togetlier  in  a  place  by  itself.     The  other  disciple  then 
went  in.     He  saw,  and  believed.     "  For  a$  yet  tkff 
knew  not  the  scripture,  that  he  must  rise  from  the  dead. 
Then  the  disciples  went  again  to  theu  own  homeJ^ 
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Hary  stood  without,  at  €ie  sepulchre,  weeping. 
She  looked  into  the  sepulchre,  and  saw  two  angels 
in  white,  sitting,  the  one  at  ,the  head  and  the  other 
at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  They 
said  unto  her,  "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?"  She 
saitii  unto  them,  '^Because  they  nay e  taken  away 
my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  uiey  haye  laid  him." 
She  turned  herself  back  and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and 
knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  her,  'Woman,  why  weepest 
thou  ? '  She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith 
unto  him, '  Sir,  if  thou  haye  borne  him  hence,  tell  me 
where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away.' 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  'Mary.'  She  turned  herself , 
and  saitibi  unto  him,  'Babboni,'  which  is  to  say, 
Master.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  'Touch  me  notj[do  not 
detain  me:  you  shall  haye  other  opportunities  of 
seeing  me],  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  father ; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father ;  and  to  my  Ood  and 
your  Ck)d.'  Maiy  Magdalene  came  and  told  to  the 
disciples  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had 
spoken  these  things  unto  her." 

On  iJie  same  day,  at  eyening,  being  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut,  where  the 
disciples  were  assembled,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  Jesus 
came  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you."  He  shewed  to  them  his 
hands  and  his  side.  The  disciples  were  glad  when 
Uiey  saw  the  Lord.  Jesus  saia  again,  **  Peace  be 
unto  you.  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  eyen  so  send 
I  you."  When  he  had  said  this  he  breathed  on 
them  and  said,  "  Whosesoeyer  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoeyer  sins  ye  retain, 
th^  are  retained." 

]!t  is  certain  Gh>d  alone  can  forgiye  sins.  It 
would  be  not  only  blasphemous,  but  grossly  absurd, 
to  say  that  any  creature  could  remit  the  guilt  of  a 
transgression  which  had  been  committed  aeainst  the 
Creator.  The  apostles  receiyed  from  the  JLord  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation,  and  the  doctrine  of  con- 
demnation. They  who  belieyed  on  the  Son  of  Ood, 
in  consequence  of  their  preaching,  had  their  sins  re- 
mitted. And  they  who  would  not  belieye  were  de- 
clared to  be  under  condemnation. 

Matihw  xyi.  19:  "And  I  will  giye  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  And  whatsoeyer 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heayen. 
And  whatsoeyer  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heayen."  These  words  were  addressed  to 
Peter. 

Matthew  zyiii.  18  :  "  Whatsoeyer  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heayen.  And  whatsoeyer  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heayen." 
These  words  were  addressed  to  all  the  apostles.  These 
words  refer  to  church  goyemment.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
supposes  that  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
power  of  deliyering  oyer  to  Satan,  which  was  granted 
to  the  apostles,  is  here  referred  to.  This  was  a 
power  which  the  primitiye  apostles  exclusively  pos- 
sessed.— Dr.  A.  Clarke, 

Thomas,  called  Did^-mus    (a  twin),  was  absent. 


The  other  disciples  told  to  him,  "  We  haye  seen  the 
Lord."  He  said,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I 
will  not  belieye."  After  eight  days  the  disciples 
were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them.  The  doors 
were  shut.  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you."  He  said  to  Thomas,  "  Beach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  handis ;  reach 
hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not 
faithless  but  believing."  Thomas  answered  and 
said  imto  him,  "My  Lord  and  my  Ood."  Jesus 
said  to  him,  "  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me, 
thou  hast  belieyed :  blessed  are  they  who  haye  not 
seen,  and  yet  haye  belieyed."  The  confession  of 
Thomas  is  similar  to  that  of  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to 
Titm  ii.,  "  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope ;  and  the 

florious  appearing  of  the    great    Ood,    eyen  our 
ayiour  Jesus  Chnst." — y.  13. 

"And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the 
presence  of  his  disciples  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book.  But  these  are  written  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Otxi,  and  that, 
believing,  ye  might  haye  life  through  his  name." 

Jxl  chapter  xzi.,  St.  John  relates  another  appear- 
ance of  oiir  Lord,  yerses  1-I4 ;  and  a  conversation 
between  Peter  and  our  Lord  in  the  presence  of  John. 
The  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  at  l^e  sea  of 
Tiberias.  Simon  Peter,  Thomas,  called  Didymus, 
Nathanael,  of  Cana,  in  Oalilee,  and  other  two  of  his 
disciples,  five  in  all  were  together.  Peter  proposed 
to  go  a-fishin^.  The  other  disciples  accompanied 
him.  That  night  they  caught  nothing.  In  the 
morning  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore.  The  disciples 
did  not  know  him.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"Children,  haye  you  any  meat?"  they  answered, 
"  No."  He  said,  "  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ship,  and  ye  shall  find."  They  cast  the  net  as 
they  were  directed,  and  were  not  able  to  draw  it  for 
the  multitude  of  fishes. 

John  said,  "It  is  the  Lord."  Peter  girt  on  himself 
lus  fisher's  coat,  for  he  did  not  wear  it  whiLst  he  was 
engaged  in  fishing.  He  cast  himself  into  the  sea. 
The  other  disciples  came  to  land,  about  two  hundred 
cubits  distant,  dragging  the  net  with  fishes.  When 
they  came  to  land,  they  saw  a  fire  of  coals  there  aud  fish 
laid  thereon,  and  bread.  Jesus  said,  "  Bring  of  the 
fish  which  ye  haye  now  caught."  Simon  Peter  again 
joined  his  companions.  The  net  was  drawn  safely 
to  land,  and  was  not  broken,  though  it  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  great  £hes.  Jesus  said, 
"  Come  and  dine."  None  of  the  disciples  durst  ask 
him,  "Who  art  thou?"  knowing  liat  it  was  the 
Lord.  Jesus  then  taketh  bread  and  giveth  to  them, 
and  fish  likewise.  "  This  is  now  the  third  time  in 
which  Jesus  shewed  himself  to  his  disciples,  after 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead." 

Verses  15-25. — Our  Lord  intended  by  his  questions 
to  Peter  to  reproach  him  for  his  having  thrice  denied 
that  he  knew  him.  Peter's  answers  to  our  Lord's 
questions  shew  that  he  had  learned  to  renounce  that 
self-confidence  which  he  displayed  in  his  former  pro- 
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fessionB  of  attachment  to  our  Lord.  Bishop  Pearce 
thinks  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  *'  Lovest  thou  me 
more  than  these  ?  "  do  not  refer  to  the  other  disciples, 
but  to  the  provisions  and  to  the  secular  employments. 
That  is,  our  Lord  does  not  mean,  Do  jou  love  me 
more  than  these  other  brethren  love  me?  but  he 
means,  do  you  love  me  more  than  you  love  the  fishes 
you  have  caught,  and  the  employment  of  fishing,  and 
the  livelihood  you  make  by  it  f 

1.  Jesus.  Question. — **  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these  ?  " 

Peter.  Answer. — "Tea,  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee." 

Jesus.  Command. — "  Feed  my  Lambs." 

2.  Jesus.  Question. — "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  ?  " 

Peter.  Answer.^-'*  Tea,  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee." 

Jesus.  Command. — "  Feed  my  sheep." 

3.  Jesus.  Question. — **  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  ?  " 

Peter.  Answer. — **  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things :  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  (Peter  was 
grieved). 

Jesus.  Command. — "  Feed  my  sheep." 

Our  Lord  then  foretold  the  death  of  Peter  in  these 
words  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  when  thou 
wast  young  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst 
whither  thou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old, 
thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands  and  another  shall 
gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not." 

Then  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  "Follow  me."  Peter 
turned  about  and  saw  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
who  leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,  and  said,  "  Lord, 
which  is  he  who  betrayeth  thee  ?  "  Peter,  seeing  him, 
saith  to  Jesus,  "Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do?" 
Jesus  saith  to  him,  "If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?    Follow  thou  me." 

This  saying  went  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that 
that  disciple  should  not  die.  Tet  Jesus  said  not  to  him : 
He  shall  not  die;  but,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "  77ie  uncertainty  of  tradition, 

St.  John  then  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  this  history  of  our  Lord  in  these  words : 
"  This  is  the  disciple  who  testifieth  of  these  things, 
and  wrote  these  things ;  and  we  know  that  his  testi- 
mony is  true." 

"  And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  were  written,  I  sup- 

Eose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
ooks  which  should  be  written.  Amen." 
These  last  words  of  St,  John's  gospel,  or  hiptoiy  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  proves  that  he  selected  such  acts 
of  his  Divine  Master  as  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to 
establish  in  the  faith  those  who  had  been  already 
instructed  in  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
persuade  those  who  had  not  yet  embraced  Christianity 
to  become  disciples  of  him  who  had  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  It  ip,  therefore,  an  easy  and  safe  con- 
clusion, that  all  the  other  three  evangelists  were  of 
the  same  mind,  though  independent  of  each  other, 
on  the  subject  of  nuJdng  selections  of  what  the 
0Q2 


Bedeemer  said  and  did.  The  differenoefl  in  ths 
narratives  of  the  four  evangelists  can  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  independent  authorship.  The 
absence  of  contradictory  statements  in  their  writing 
is  the  result  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A 
comparison  of  the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  arrest,  and 
trial,  and  crucifixion — and  likewise  of  his  resurrec- 
tion— ^has  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  proving^  the^ 
two  things:  independent  authorship  and  diTine  in- 
spimtion.  A  similar  comparison  may  be  made 
between  all  the  accounts  given  by  the  four  evange- 
lists, with  a  similar  result 

The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares, — Mat  xiii.  33-43. 

1.  What  ii  the  cause  of  evil  in  the  world  f — 1 .  Wd 
must  allow  that  GKxL,  who  is  infinite  in  holin^s, 
purity,  and  goodness,  could  not  have  done  it.  Hothin^ 
can  produce  what  is  not  in  itself.  Since  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  God  has  done  everything  consistent  with 
his  own  perfections,  and  with  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind,  to  drive  sin  out  of  the  world,  and  to 
make  and  keep  man  holy. 

2.  After  a  thousand  volumes  are  written  on  th« 
"  Origin  of  Evil,"  we  shall  just  know  as  much  of  it 
as  Clmst  has  told  to  us  in  this  parable :  "  An  enemy 
hath  done  this,"  and  "this  enemy  is  the  devil." 

3.  This  enemy  is  represented  as  a  deceitfid  enemy: 
a  friend  in  appearance,  soliciting  to  sin,  by  pleasure, 
honour,  riches,  &c. 

4.  A  vigilant  enemy.    While  men  sleep,  he  watches. 

5.  A  hidden  or  secret  enemy.  He  is  seldom  dis- 
covered in  evil  thoughts,  unholy  desires,  flattering 
discourses,  bad  books,  &c. 

n.  Why  was  evil  permitted  to  enter  into  the  world  f — 
1.  In  the  divine  mind  sufficient  reasons  exist  for  its 
permission.  From  their  nature  they  are  incommuni- 
cable to  men. 

2.  Mercy,  compassion,  long-suffering,  &c.,  attri- 
butes of  God,  are  made  known  to  us  m,  endearing 
the  Deity  to  men,  and  perfecting  the  felicity  of  those 
who  are  saved. 

m.  But  why  does  he  suffer  this  mixture  of  ths  good 
and  the  had  seed  now  ? — 1.  Because  of  the  dependence 
of  one  part  of  the  creation  on  the  other.  If  the  wicked 
were  rooted  up,  society  must  fail,  the  earth  would  be 
be  rendered  desolate,  and  then  adieu  to  the  economy 
of  grace.  2.  The  existence  of  the  wicked  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  many  of  the  eraces  of  the 
Spirit.  3.  The  wicked  may  be  converted.  The  long- 
suffering  of  God  waits  for  their  repentance. 

IV.  Observe  the  end  of  the  present  state  of  things, — 
1.  The  wicked  shall  be  punished  and  the  righteotu 
shall  be  rewarded.  The  wicked  shall  have  me  fur- 
nace as  their  place  of  punishment. 

2.  The  righteous — the  children  of  the  kingdom, 
a  seed  of  God*s  sowing — shall  be  like  to  the  sun,  and 
the  place  of  their  happiness  shall  be  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  ""Who 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." — See  Dr,  A,  Clarke. 

Rousseau^  sEulogium  on  the  Gospel  and  its  Author, "I 

will  confess  to  you  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures 
strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart"    Peruse  th« 
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works  of  our  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp  of 
diotion  :  how  meau,  how  contemptible  are  they,  com- 
pared with  the  Scriptures !  Is  it  possible  that  a  book 
at  once  so  simple  and  sublime  shall  be  mcrclj  the 
work  of  man  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  per- 
sonage, whose  history  it  contains,  should  be  himself 
a  mere  man  ?  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed  the  tone 
of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweet- 
ness, what  purity  in  his  manners !  What  an  affecting 
gracefulness  in  his  delivery !  What  sublimity  in  his 
maxims !  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses ! 
What  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies !  How  great 
the  oonmiand  over  his  passions !  Where  is  the  man, 
where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and  so  die, 
without  weakness  and  without  ostentation  ?  When 
Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man,  with  all  the 
Bham<)  of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the  highest  rewards  of 
Tirtue,  he  described  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ :  the  resemblance  was  so  striking  that  all  the 
christian  fathers  perceived  it. 

What  preposession,  what  blindness  must  it  be 
to  compare  the  son  of  Sophoniscus  (Socrates)  to  the 
son  of  Maiy!  What  an  infinite  disproportion  is 
there  between  them  !  Socrates,  dying  witnout  pain 
or  ignominy,  easily  supported  his  character  to  the 
last;  and  if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned 
his  Hf  e,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  Socrates, 
with  all  his  wisdom,  was  anything  more  than  a  vain 
sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals. 
Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice; 
he  had  only  to  say,  therefore,  what  they  had  done, 
and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  precept. 

But  where  could  Jesus  learn,  among  his  competi- 
tors, that  pure  and  sublime  morality  of  which  he 
only  has  given  to  us  both  precept  and  example  ? 

The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophizing 
with  his  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  which 
could  be  wished  for :  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the 
midst  of  agonizing  pains,  abused,  insulted,  and 
accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  which 
could  be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of 
poison,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who  adminis- 
tered it:  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating 
tortures,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes ! 
if  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage, 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God. 
Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  history  a  mere 
fiction  ?  Indeed,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction : 
on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Socrates,  which  no- 
body presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  a  supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  diffi- 
culty, without  obviating  it :  it  is  more  inconceivable 
that  a  number  of  persons  should  agree,  too,  with 
such  a  history,  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the 
subject  of  it.  The  Jewish  doctors  were  incapable  of 
the  diction  and  strangers  to  the  morality  contained 
in  the  ^spel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are  so  striking 
and  immitable  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more 
astonishing  man  than  the  hero. — Some,    Rd.  WaUon. 

Socrates.  His  father  was  Sophroniscus,  a  Btatuaiy, 
and  hii  mother  was  Fhenarete,  %  midwife. 


"  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  son  of  a  wat(;]imaker  at 
Geneva,  was  born  there  ou  the  28th  of  Jime,  a.d. 
1712.  The  first  half  of  the  e.Ktraordinarv  life  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  oc  jupying  thirty -three  ytars,  was 
spent  in  a  succession  of  advent  ares,  making  the  most 

EainfuUy  interesting  part  of  the  record  he  has  himself 
equeathed  to  us,  a  record  exhibiting  a  hardy  daring 
of  self -inquisition,  which  (as  he  justly  says)  no  other 
man  ever  ventured  to  communicate  to  the  world." 

"  His  health  was  failing  and  his  poverty  was  be- 
coming severe.  The  Marquis  De  Girardin  offered  to 
him,  as  his  residence,  a  pavilion  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  his  Chateau  of  jSrmenonviUe,  near  Chan- 
tiUy.  There,  after  inhabiting  it  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
died  on  the  3rd  of  July,  a.d.  1778.  He  was,  there- 
fore, sixty- six  years  of  age  when  he  died." — Oriffin^i 
CyciojXBdia  of  Uhivenal  Biography, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I.  '' The  Ad^^'-^faJ  "  The  simplicity  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  worship,  as  laid  down  in  the  Book  of 
the  AcU,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  admira- 
tion. B  ere  are  no  expensive  ceremonies,  no  apparatus 
calculated  to  impress  the  sense  and  produce  emotions 
4n.  the  animal  system,  '*  to  help,"  as  it  has  been 
foolishly  said,  **  the  spirit  of  devotion."  The  heart 
is  the  subject  in  which  the  spirit  of  devotion  is 
kindled,  and  the  Spirit  of  Gud  alone  is  the  agent  who 
communicates  and  maintains  the  celestial  fire ;  and 
God,  who  knows  and  searches  that  heart,  is  the 
object  of  its  adoration,  and  the  only  source  whence 
it  expects  the  grace  which  pardons,  sanctifies,  and 
renders  it  happy.  No  strange  fire  can  be  brought  to 
this  altar;  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  can  be  wor- 
shipped only  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  the  truth  revealed 
directing  the  worship,  and  the  spirit  given  applying 
diat  trum,  and  giving  life  and  energy  to  every  taculty 
and  power.  Thus  God  was  worshipped  in  hie  own 
way,  and  through  his  own  power;  and  every  religious 
act  thus  performed  was  acceptable  to  him ;  the  praises 
of  his  followers  rose  up  as  incense  before  the  tbrone, 
and  their  prayers  were  heard  and  answered.  As 
they  had  but  one  Gk>d,  so  they  had  but  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They 
received  him  as  the  gift  of  God's  eternal  love.  They 
sought  and  found  redemption  in  his  blood.  And,  in  a 
holy  and  useful  life,  shewed  forth  the  viilues  of  him 
who  had  called  them  from  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light.  For  no  profession  of  faith  was  then  considered 
of  any  worth  which  was  not  supported  by  that  love  to 
(}od  and  man  which  is  the  fulfiliing  of  the  law,  which 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  obedience  to  the  divine  testi- 
monies, and  the  ceaseless  spring  of  benevolence  and 
humanity.  This  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  laid 
down  and  exemplified  in  this  blessed  book. 

"  Ye  different  iieott,  who  all  declare^ 
I^!  Cbrbt  is  heie  nod  Chrut  i»  thera^ 
Your  iitroDger  proofs  divinely  give, 
Asd  show  Bw  wbtii  the  ChnstisDS  life.** 

Pr.i.  ClofHi. 
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(I,)  St.  Luke  dedicated  The  AcU  to  Theopliilus 
(^€ov  ^ikwr,  a  friend  of  God),  as  he  had  before  dedi- 
cated to  him  The  OoBpel, 

fej  The  ascension  of  our  Lord  was  witnessed  by 
the  eleven  apostles.  They  obeyed  the  direction  of 
the  two  messengers  in  white  apparel,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  They  elected  by  lot  a  person  to  succeed 
Judas.  The  lot  fell  upon  Matthias.  He  was  num- 
bered with  the  eleven  apostles.  The  number  of  the 
disciples  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  They  had 
assembled.  Peter  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of 
the  filling  up  of  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  untimely 
death  of  the  traitor  Judas,  and  applied  to  him  the 
words  of  Psalm  cix.  8,  "  Let  his  habitation  be  deso- 
late, and  let  no  man  dwell  therein,  and  his  bishopric 
let  another  take."  They  appointed  two  of  these 
men,  "  who  have  oompanied  with  us  all  the  time  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst  us, 
beginning  with  the  baptism  of  John  unto  the  same 
day  in  which  he  was  taken  up  from  us."  Joseph, 
called  Barsabas,  who  was  sumamed  Justus,  was  one 
of  the  two  who  were  chosen,  and  Matthias  was  the 
other. 

fdj  The  day  of  Pentecost  found  the  brethren  all 
with  one  accord  in  one  place.  The  promise  of  the 
Saviour  was  fulfilled.  The  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  the  apostles  and  their  friends,  their  number^ 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Cloven  tongues,  as 
of  fire,  descending  upon  each  of  them,  became  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  mission.  Peter  preached. 
Three  thousand  members  were  added  to  the  Church. 

feJ  Peter  and  John,  in  the  temple,  in  the  ninth 
hour,  the  hour  of  prayer,  healed  a  man  lame  from 
his  mother's  womb.  The  people  were  astonished. 
Peter  preached  his  second  sermon.  The  captain  of 
the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  took  the  apostles  Peter 
and  John  into  custody  till  tiie  next  day,  for  it  was 
eventide.  ''  Howbeit,  many  of  them  who  heard  the 
word  believed;  and  the  number  of  the  men  was  about 
five  thousand." 

ffj  **  Peter  and  John  appeared  before  the  Council 
of  Israel,  Annas,  the  high-priest,  and  Caiaphas,  and 
John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many  as  weie  of  the 
kindred  of  the  high-priest." 

Peter  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  declared 
that  the  power  of  the  crucified  Messiah  had  healed 
the  lame  man.    The  council  forbade  the  apostles  to 

S reach  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Peter  declca-ed  his 
etermination  to  hearken  unto  God  rather  than  to 
man.  The  apostles  Peter  and  John  were  set  at 
liberty.  They  returned  to  their  friends,  who,  in  their 
joy,  uttered  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  with 
prayer  for  grace  to  enable  the  apostles  to  preach,  and 
to  display  the  divine  power,  in  causing  signs  and 
wonders  to  be  done  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus. 

They  formed  a  common  purse.  They  were  all 
happy.  "And  Joses,  who  by  the  apostles  was  sur- 
named  Barnabas  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Son  of  Consolation),  a  Levite,  and  of  me  country 
of  Cyprus,  having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the 
money  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet." 
604 


n.  ^aj  Ananiae,  and  Sapphtra  hU  toife,  eomx^A 
"a  sin  unto  deathV — ^They  sold  a  pofises^on,  kr 
part  of  the  money,  and  gave  the  other  part  to  :i-. 
apostles  for  distribution  to  the  needy  memben  of  tb 
Church,  or  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  for  ±:' 
had  all  things  common.  Ananias  stated  that  he  Ui 
sold  the  land  for  the  sum  he  had  laid  at  the  w^g^^. 
feet.  But  Peter  said,  ''Ananias,  why  hath  Scic 
filled  thy  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holff  Ghost^  and  to  k^ 
back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ?  Whilst  i;  ^^ 
mained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  And,  after  it  was  c&i 
was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  "Why  hast  ihr. 
conceived  this  thing  in  thy  heart?  Thau  ieti%^ 
lied  unto  men^  hut  unto  God.^^  The  personalin*  ai: 
deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  declared  in  these  vtds 
of  Peter.  Ananias  fell  down  dead.  The  young  2ns 
arose,  carried  him  out,  and  buried  him. 

About  the  space  of  three  hours  after,  Sapphin  b 
wife  entered.  Peter  proposed  to  her  the  questkc 
which  her  husband  had  answered  falsely.  Sappkb 
answered  as  her  husband  had  answered.  Heris^ 
was  death.  The  young  men  carried  her  oat,  £^ 
buried  her  by  her  husband.  Ghreat  fear  came  up:: 
all  the  Church,  and  upon  all  who  heard  the  aooo^ 
of  the  death  of  those  who  had  not  lied  imtosc: 
merely,  but  imto  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  called  G>x 
by  Peter. 

fhj  The  number  of  belieyers  increased.  Ili 
faith  of  the  converts  was  gained  by  the  miis^ 
wrought  by  Peter  and  his  1  eUow-apostles.  ''  Tbr^ 
were  all,  with  one  accord,  in  Solomoir  a  porch,"  w^ 
Herod  left  standing  when  he  rebuilt  the  tesf^-' 
The  sick  were  earned  into  the  streets,  in  theL/ 
that,  if  Peter  could  not  touch  them,  his  Teiy  shsi'' 
falling  upon  them  might  heal  some  of  them.  13^ 
is  no  account  of  the  success  of  their  expeiimess.  ■' 
of  the  healing  efficacy  of  Peter's  shadow.  Hovr? 
Peter's  shadow  and  Peter  himself  were  powczi^ 
The  healino;  power  came  from  God.  A  muhi:^ 
came  from  ue  cities  roimd  about  Jerusalem,  bziof^ 
their  sick  and  those  possessed  by  imdean  spc:^ 
AU  were  heaied. 

feJ  The    second   persecution  arose.     The  LT- 
priest  and  his  friends  the  Sadducees  were  filled  v:^ 
indignation.      The  apostles  were  arrested.     I^ 
were  put  in  prison.    The  angel  of  the  Liord  ofer^ 
the  prison  door  by  night,  brought  out  the  apotc^ 
and  conmianded,  "  Gk>,  stand  and  speak  in  the  fie^ 
all  the  words  of  this  life."    Thejr  obeyed  the  dirj. 
command.     They  entered  early  mto  Uie  tempi?  t 
taught.    The  high-priest  summoned  an  asseml  7 
his  friends,  and  of  all  the  senate  of  the  childrci 
Israel.    They  ordered  their  officers  to   go  to  :- 

? risen  and  to  bring  the  apostles  before  the  assec:'' 
he  officers  went,  and  returned  and  repented  t:- 
the  prison  was  safely  kept,  but  that  the  apc^:** 
were  absent:  "  We  found  no  man  within." 

Some  one  informed  them  that  the  apostles  w«r 
the  temple,  teaching  the  people.     Then  the  ofi  ** 
in  obedience  to  their  orders,  proceeded  to  the  t^fc: 
and,  without  violence,  brought  the  apostles  xc 
assembly.    The  officers  feared  lest  the  people  a^* 
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stone  them.  The  examination  and  defence  were 
similar  to  the  former.  The  assembly  insisted  on 
obedience  to  their  command,  and  the  apostles  declared, 
'*We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  The 
assembly  took  counsel  to  slay  the  apostles.  Then 
arose  in  the  assembly  Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee,  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people. 
£[e  commanded  that  the  apostles  should  retire.  In 
their  absence  he  addressed  the  assembly.  He  stated 
that  Theudas,  an  impostor,  had  come  to  nothing ; 
that  Judas  of  GaHlee,  an  impostor,  had  failed  and 
had  perished ;  that  the  followers  of  these  men  had 
been  dispersed  and  were  now  unknown:  ''If  this 
coimsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply 
ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God."  The  assem- 
bly agreed  to  follow  the  advice  of  Gamaliel.  They 
warned  the  apostles  by  beating  them.  They  com- 
manded them  not  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
they  let  them  go.  The  apostles  retired  from  tibe 
coimcil.  They  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  wor- 
thy to  suffer  ^ame  for  his  name.  ' '  And  daily,  in  the 
temple  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach 
and  to  proach  Jesus  Christ." 

(d.)  The  converts  had  been  Jews.  Some  were  called 
Hebrews,  because  they  had  been  bom  in  the  Holy 
Land,  whilst  the  converts  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
heathen  lands  of  Jewish  parents,  were  called  Grecians. 
There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians — tcdv  £ AAi^v- 
fcrrtov^against  the  Hebrews— irpoo*  tow  Efipatova- — 
because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministration.  The  native  heatiben  Greeks  were  called 
Helenes — EAAi^vco*.  The  necessity  for  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  led  the  apostles  to  exhort  the 
people  to  select  from  their  number  **  seven  men  of 
nonest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom, 
whom  we  may  appoint  over  tibis  business.  But  we 
will  give  ourselves  continuaUy  to  prayer,  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Word."  The  seven  men  were 
chosen.  They  were  appointed  by  the  apostles. 
Their  names  were :  1.  Stephen;  2.  Philip;  3.  Prochorus; 
4.  Nicanor;  6.  Timon;  6.  Parmenas ;  and  7.  Nicholas, 
a  proselyte  of  Antioch. 

27ie  JvieolaitanM  {Rev,  ii.  6)  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  followers  of  Nicholas  the  deacon.  The  Word 
of  the  Lord  increased:  the  disciples  were  greatly 
multiplied  in  Jerusalem.  A  great  company  of  the 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.  Stephen  was 
nonoured  by  his  Divine  Master,  who  called  him  from 
the  service  of  tables  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 
Stephen  was  full  of  faith  and  power.  He  did  "  great 
wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people."  The 
Libertines,  the  Grecians,  and  uie  Alexandrians,  they 
of  Cilicia  and  of  Asia,  all  Jews — they  were  members 
of  synagogues  in  the  several  countries  which  gave 
names  to  them — disputed  with  Stephen.  They  seem  to 
have  formed  synagogues  for  themselves  in  Jerusalem 
for  their  own  accommodation,  when  diey  came  to  the 
appointed  festivals. 

The  Libertines  were  a  people  of  Libertina,  a  town 
or  district  in  Libya,  a  province  of  Africa.  Victor  was 
their  Bishop  in  the  oouncQ  of  Carthage,  in  the  reign 


of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  The  Cyrenians  and  Alex- 
andrians were  their  neighbours  in  Jerusalem.  This 
Jerusalem  synagogue,  thus  composed,  were  unable  to 
resist  the  Spirit  by  which  Stephen  spake.  They  con- 
spired for  lus  destruction.  They  suborned  men  who 
said  that  they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemous 
words  against  Moses  and  against  God :  ^'  They  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the  scribes,  and 
came  upon  Am,  and  caught  him,  and  brought  him 
to  the  council."  The  witnesses  bare  false  witness 
against  Stephen,  that  he  had  spoken  against  the  holy 

Slace  and  the  law;  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would 
estroy  the  place,  and  would  change  the  customs 
which  Moses  had  delivered  to  the  Jews.  All  in  the 
council,  looking  steadfastly  on  Stephen  ''Beheld 
his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  c.  vi. 

fej  In  answer  to  the  high-priest's  question  to  him, 
''Are  these  things  so  ?"  Stephen  addressed  the  assem* 
bly.  He  shewed  that  the  rejection  of  God's  messen* 
gers  was  the  sin  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  the  persons 
rejected  by  the  Jews  were  God's  appointed  ministers 
for  their  good.  Joseph  had  been  rejected  by  his 
brethren:  he  was  their  appointed  preserver  from 
death  by  famine.  Moses  had  been  rejected  by  them : 
he  was  tiieir  appointed  deliverer  and  law-giver.  They 
had  rej  ected  J  esus  of  Nazareth :   he  was  the  Messiah. 

The  audience  could  endure  no  longer.  "  Stephen, 
fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into 
heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God."  Stephen  told  to  them 
what  he  saw.  They  ran  upon  him,  cast  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  stoned  him.  The  witnesses  laid  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  named  Saul. 
"And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  (invoking) 
God,  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  And  when  he  had 
said  this,  he  fell  asleep."  c.  vii. 

ff.J  Philip  succeeds  Stephen  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Saul  consented  to  Stephen's  death.  A  great 
persecution  arose  agaiust  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
The  members  of  the  church  were  scattered  through 
the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  apostles 
remained  in  Jerusalem.  Stephen  Was  buried  amid 
the  lamentations  of  devout  men,  who  carried  him  to 
his  grave.     He  was  the  first  Christian  martyr,  or 

Sroto-martyr.  Saul  made  havoc  of  the  church.  The 
ispersed  Christians  preached  the  Word.  Philip  went 
to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  to  the 
Samaritans.  Philip  wrought  miracles.  The  people 
who  saw  his  miracles  and  heard  his  words  believed 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Philip. 

Simon  the  Sorcerer  believed,  and  was  baptized, 
when  he  saw  that  the  people  were  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  that  they  received  baptism.  Peter 
and  John  were  bent  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria. 
They  laid  their  hands  on  the  Samaritans,  and  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  miraculous  power. 
Simon  requested  the  apostles  to  give  to  him  the  same 
power  which  they  possessed,  that  he  might  lay  his 
nands  on  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  that  the  person 
on  whom  he  might  lay  hii  hands  should  reoeive  the 
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miraculouB  power  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  Simon  offered 
money  to  the  apostles  to  induce  them  to  grant  to  him 
this  favour.  Peter  rebuked  him :  "Thy  money  perish 
with  thee.''  He  showed  to  Simon  that  his  thought, 
"  that  the  gift  of  God  could  be  purchased  by  money," 
was  a  proof  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter,  and  that  his  heart  was  not  right  in  the  sight 
of  Ood.  Peter  ccdled  on  Simon  to  repent.  Simon 
feared,  and  entreated  the  apostles  :  "Pray  ye  to  the 
Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  these  things  which  ye  have 
spoken  come  upon  me." 

Peter  and  John  testified  and  preached  the  Word  of 
the  Lord.  They  preached  in  many  villages  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

fffj  The  angel  of  the  Lord  directed  Philip  to  go 
southwards,  in  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Oaza, 
which  is  desert.  A  eunuch  of  great  authority,  under 
Cand&ce,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship.  He  was  returning.  He  was 
sitting  in  his  chariot  reading  JSaaias  the  Frophet.  The 
spirit  conmianded  Philip  to  go  near  and  join  him- 
self to  this  chariot.  Philip  obeyed.  He  asked  the 
eunuch,  who  had  charge  (»f  all  the  treasure  of  his 
mistress,  "  Understandest  thou  what  tLou  readest?" 
The  eunuch  replied,  "  How  can  I,  except  some  man 
fi^ide  me  ?"  The  eunuch  had  been  reading  Isaiah 
liii.  7-8  :  "Be  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter ; 
and,  like  to  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearers,  so 
opened  he  not  his  mouth.  Li  his  humiliation  his 
judgment  was  taken  away,  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation?  for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth." 
The  eunuch  inquired  whether  the  prophet  spake  thus 
of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  f  Philip  oegan  at 
the  same  scripture  and  preached  to  him  Jesus. 

The  eunuch  called  Philip's  attention  to  water  near 
to  their  road,  and  asked,  "  What  doth  hinder  me  to  be 
baptized  ?  "  Pliilip  replied,  "  If  thou  believest  with 
all  thy  heart  thou  mayest."  The  eunuch  answered 
and  said,  "  I  believe  that  JesUs  is  the  Son  of  Qod." 
This  is  the  creed  of  the  eunuch.  He  commanded  the 
chariot  to  stand  still.  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went 
into  the  water,  and  Philip  baptized  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  who  was  faithful  to  his  Divine  Master.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip  fOhadiah  to 
Jblijah — \st  Kings  xviii.  12),  and  the  eunuoh  saw  him 
no  more.  He  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Philip 
was  found  at  Azotus  rAshdod).  He  passed  through 
and  preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to 
Ceesarea."    c.  viii. 

Stephen  and  Philip  are  the  two  deacons,  Peter 
and  Paul  are  the  two  apostles,  whose  ministry  is 
particularly  recorded  by  St.  Luke  in  "  The  Acts"  of 
the  Apostles — a  book  which  dates  from  a.d.  83  to  A..D. 
63,  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

in.  fa.  J  Saul  of  2'arsiu,  in  Cilicia,  is  represented 
by  St.  Luke  as  "breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord."  His 
zeal  hurried  him  to  the  high-priest.  Of  him  he 
desired  letters  to  the  synagogues  in  Damascus,  em- 
powering him  to  seize  all  ChristianB  in  Damascus, 
male  and  female,  and  to  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusa* 
Um.  He  proceeded  to  Damascoa.  On  hii  way, 
{^06 


perhaps  when  he  was  in  sight  of  the  towers  and 
minarets  of  the  city,  a  light  from  heaven  shone  round 
about  him.  He  fell  to  the  earth.  He  heard  a  voice 
saying  unto  him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecatest  thou 
me?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  spears." 
Saul  replied,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
The  Lord  directed  Saul  to  go  into  DamaecuB,  and 
assured  him  that  it  would  be  told  to  him  what. he 
must  do.  Saul  arose  from  the  earth.  His  oom- 
panions  saw  the  light,  but  did  not  hear  the  Toi<». 
His  eyes,  when  opened,  were  powerless.  He  could 
see  no  man.  His  companions  led  him  by  the  hand, 
and  brought  him  into  Damascus.  He  was  three  daji 
without  sight,  and  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

fbj  There  was  a  certain  disciple  in  Damaacos 
named  Ananias.  To  him  the  Lord  appeared  in  a 
vision.  The  Lord  commanded  Ananias,  "  Oo  into 
the  street  which  is  called  '  Straight,'  and  inquire  in 
the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  '  Saul  of  Tarsus,' 
for,  behold,  he  prayeth."  The  Lord  informed 
Ananias  that  Saul  had  seen  in  a  vision  Ananias 
coming  in  and  laying  his  hand  on  him  that  he  might 
receive  his  sight.  Ananias  feared  to  imdertake  the 
duty,  declaring  his  knowledge  of  Saul's  previous 
history.  The  Lord  assured  him,  "  Oo  thy  way,  for 
he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me  to  bear  mv  name 
before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  cshildren  of 
Israel :  for  I  will  shew  to  him  how  great  things  hi 
must  suiSer  for  my  name's  sake." 

Ananias  obeyed.  He  came  to  Saul.  He  put  ha 
hands  on  Saul,  saying,  "The  Lord,  even  Jesus,  who 
appeared  imto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  earnest,  hath 
sent  me  unto  thee,  that  thou  mayest  receive  thy  aght, 
and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost."  The  result  was 
instantaneous.  Things  like  to  scales  fell  from  Saul's 
eyes.  He  received  his  sight.  He  arose  and  was  bap- 
tized. St.  Paul  relates  {Acts  xxii.  16),  in  his  address 
to  the  Jews,  that  Ananias  spake  thus  to  him :  **  And 
now  why  tarriest  thou  ?  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and 
wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
The  baptism  signifies  the  faith.  The  faith  laid  hcdd 
on  the  "redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins."  The  baptism  represented  what 
the  faith  realised. 

Saul  manifested  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.  "He 
preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God."  People  were  amaz^  at  this  change  in  the 
character  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  increased  in  strengUL 
He  confounded  the  Jews  who  dwell  in  Damaacos, 
proving  that  "this  is  very  Christ."  The  Jews,  after 
some  time  had  elapsed,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill 
Saul.  They  watched  the  gates  day  and  night,  design- 
ing to  kill  him.  The  disciples,  by  night,  let  Saul  down 
by  the  wall  in  a  basket. — {Joshua  ii.  15  :  Then  she  let 
them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window :  for  her 
house  was  upon  the  town  wall,  and  she  dwelt  upon  the 
wall.  2  Cor,  zi.  32 :  "In  Damascus,  the  goveraor 
under  Arltas  the  king  kept  the  city  of  Damascenes  with 
a  garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  me  :  and  through 
a  window  in  a  basket  I  was  let  down  by  the  wall,  and 
escaped  his  hands.  Gal.  i.  17-19  :  "  Neither  went  I 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  who  were  apostles  befoif 
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me :  but  I  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto 
DamaecuB.  Then,  after  three  years,  I  went  up  to  Jeru- 
ealem  to  see  Peter,  and  I  abode  with  him  fifteen  days. 
But  other  of  the  apoetles  saw  I  none,  save  James,  ike 
Lord's  brother.)" 

Saul  came  to  Jerusalem.  His  character  as  a  per- 
secutor was  before  him.  All  feared.  None  could 
believe  that  he  was  a  disciple.  Barnabas,  **  the  Son 
of  consolation,"  took  him,  brought  him  to  the  apostles, 
and  assured  them  of  the  truth  of  the  history  of  Saul's 
conversion,  and  of  his  having  preached  boldly  in 
Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Saul  was  received, 
and  was  with  the  other  apostles  coming  in  and  going 
out  at  Jerusalem.  Saul  preached.  Persecution  arose 
againsthim.  The  Ghrecians  and  their  friendsdetermined 
to  slay  Saul.  The  brethren  understood  the  conspiracy. 
They  brought  Saul  down  to  Ga>sarea,  and  sent  him 
forth  to  Tarsus.  Then,  ''  the  churches  throughout  all 
Judea,  and  Samaria,  and  Oalilee,  had  rest,  and  were 
edified ;  and  walkingin  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
th%  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  were  multiplied." 
Two  matters  are  to  be  considered :  1 .  The  churches ; 
and  2.  The  rest.  First:  Some  manuscripts  have 
•q  tKKX.rjaui — the  church — ^instead  of  ai  tKKkrja-iat — 
the  churches.  Every  assembly  of  God's  people  was  a 
church.  The  aggregate  of  these  assemblies  was  the 
church.  The  word  ci/Di^nyv,  which  we  translate  rest, 
siraifies  peace,  but  evidently  means  prosperity  in 
this  place.  Second:  What  caused  tnis  rest,  or 
peace,  or  prosperity?  Some  suppose  that  Saul's 
conversion  caused  persecution  agamst  the  OhnstianB 
to  cease.  This  is  not  correct.  Saul  had  been  for 
three  years  in  Arabia  before  he  returned  to  Damascus, 
and  went  thence  to  Jerusalem.  Paul  was  persecuted 
in  Jerusalem,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  brethren, 
he  escaped,  and  arrived  safely  in  his  native  city, 
Tarsus  m  Gilicia.  Others,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  suppose  that  the  Jews  throughout  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee,  were  too  deeply  interested  in 
their  own  rdifiious  welfare  to  continue  the  perse- 
cution against  uie  Christians.  Dr,  Lardner  maintains 
that  this  rest  was  owing  to  the  following  circum- 
stance: "Soon  after  CSiligula's  accession  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  suffered 
very  much  from  the  Egyptians  in  the  city ;  and,  at 
length,  their  oratories  were  all  destroyed.  Li  the 
third  year  of  GaliRula,  a.d.  39,  Petromus,  who  was 
president  of  Syria,  in  the  place  of  Yitellius,  was  sent 
oy  the  emperor  to  set  up  nis  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  Tins  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  Jews, 
and  so  occupied  them  that  they  had  no  time  to  think 
of  anjrthing  else,  apprehending  that  their  temple 
must  be  defiled,  ana  the  national  religion  destroyed, 
or  themselves  must  run  the  risk  of  being  extermi- 
nated if  they  rebelled  against  the  imperial  decree." 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  will  set  this  in  a  dear 
point  of  view :  **  Caligula  sent  Petronius  with  an 
army  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his  statues  in  the  temple, 
enjoining  him,  if  the  Jews  opposed  it,  to  put  to 
death  all  who  made  resistance,  and  to  make  aU  the 
rest  of  the  nation  daves.  JPetronius,  theref ore, 
piarohed  from  Antioch  into  Judea,  with  three  legions 


and  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries  raised  in  Syria.  All 
were  hereupon  filled  with  consternation,  -the  army 
being  come  as  far  as  Ptolemais.  The  Jews  then 
gathering  together  went  to  the  plain  near  to  Ptolemais, 
and  entreated  Petronius,  in  the  first  place  for  their 
laws,  in  the  next  place  for  themselves.  Petronius 
was  moved  by  their  solidtations,  and,  leaving  his 
army  and  his  statues,  went  into  Galilee  and  met  an 
assembly  of  the  heads  of  the  Jews  at  Tiberias,  and 
having  exhorted  them,  without  effect,  to  submit  to 
the  emperor's  orders,  said,  'WiU  ye  then  fiight 
against  Cassar  ? '  They  answered,  that  they  offered 
up  sacrifices  twice  evexy  day  for  the  emperor  and  the 
Eoman  people ;  but  that,  if  he  woula  set  up  the 
images,  he  ought,  first  of  all,  to  sacrifise  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  to  the 
slaughter."  Philo  gives  a  dmilar  account  of  tiiis 
transaction. — See  Zardner^e  Credibility,  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  97,  &c. 

''  It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  these  transactions 
took  place  about  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text, 
their  persecution  from  the  Bomans  diverted  them 
from  persecuting  the  Christians.  *  And  Uien  had 
the  churches  rest  throughout  sil  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  Galilee : '  the  terror  occadoned  by  the  imperial 
decree  having  spread  itself  throughout  all  these 
places."— Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Gilbert  West's  TVaet  on  the  Hesurreetion  of  our 
Lord,  and  Lord  Littleton's  Tract  on  the  Conversion  of 
St,  Paul,  are  worthy  of  the  reader's  veiy  careful 
perusal.  The  authors  undertook  to  disprove  Chris- 
tianity. Their  tracts  appeared  as  proofs  of  tiie  con* 
verdon  of  their  authors,  and  as  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

^cj  St,  Peter  is  represented  by  St  Luke  as  passina 
through  aU  quarters  and  arriving  at  Lydda. — He  found 
a  man  named  En^as,  who  had  kept  his  bed  eight 
years,  paralyzed,  that  is,  dck  of  me  palsy.  Peter 
said  unto  him,  **  En^as,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  tiiee 
whole:  arise,  and  make  thy  bed."  He  arose  im* 
mediatdy.  The  people  of  Lydda  and  Saron  saw 
him,  and  turned  to  the  Lord. 

At  Joppa  a  good  woman  resided,  called  Tabitha, 
or  Dorcas  [Jfaryin — ^Boe].  Her  good  deeds  were 
known.  She  dckened  and  died.  They  laid  her  in 
an  upper  chamber.  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa.  The 
disciples  heard  that  Peter  was  at  Joppa.  Ijiey  sent 
to  him  two  men  desiring  his  presence  at  Joppa. 
Peter  accompanied  the  messengers.  He  witnessed 
the  sorrow  of  the  living  friends  of  Dorcas.  Peter 
caused  them  to  retire.  He  kneded.  He  prayed. 
He  turned  to  the  dead  body  and  said,  ''  Tabitha, 
arise."  She  obeyed  the  command.  She  opened  her 
eyes.  She  sat  up.  Peter  assisted  her  to  arise.  He 
called  the  saints  and  widows  and  presented  her  alive. 
The  mirade  was  known  throughout  all  Joppa.  The 
result  was  faith  on  account  of  the  evidence :  **  Many 
believed  in  the  Lord."  For  the  same  reason,  in 
Lydda :  <<  They  turned  to  the  Lord."  Then  Peter, 
for  some  timoi  lodged  with  one  Simon,  a  tanner*— 
Chap.  ix. 
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lY.  (a,)  CamdiUSf  a  Roman  Centurwn,  dwelt  at 
Casarea. — He  was  a  Centurion,  of  a  band  called  the 
**  Italian  Band."  He  was  a  devout  man.  He  and 
all  his  house  feared  Gk>d.  He  gave  much  alms  to  the 
people.  He  prayed  to  Gt)d  alway.  He  was  a  heathen. 
Me  was  stationed  in  Judea,  in  CsBsarea,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  He  had  learned  the  nature  of  the 
true  Gody  and  worshipped  the  Ood  of  Israel.  The 
Providence  of  Ood  instructed  Cornelius  by  an  angel 
to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter.  The  same  land  Provi- 
dence instructed  Peter,  by  a  trance,  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Peter  was  taught  not  to  caU 
that  common  or  imclean  which  God  had  cleansed. 
The  Gentiles  must  be  admitted  into  the  church  of 
Christ  without  receiving  the  Law  of  Moses.  Chria* 
tianity  is  far  all. 

Messengers,  three  men,  arrived  at  Joppa.  Peter 
obeyed  the  divine  command  to  go  down  and  meet 
th^oi.  They  delivered  their  message.  They  were 
hospitably  entertained.  On  the  morrow  Peter  ac- 
companied them,  and  certain  brethren  from  Joppa, 
six,  accompanied  him.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius  they  found  a  company  prepared 
to  meet  Peter.  Cornelius  fell  down  at  Peter's  feet 
to  worship  him.  Peter  refused  the  worship,  saying, 
**  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  Peter  told  his  trance. 
Cornelius  told  his  vision.  Peter  had  concluded  his 
address  by  saying,  ''  I  ask,  therefore,  for  what  intent 
ye  have  sent  for  me?"  Cornelius  concluded  his 
reply  by  saying,  **  Now,  therefore,  we  are  all  here 
present  before  Ot)d,  to  hear  all  things  which  are 
commanded  thee  by  Ot)d." 

St.  Peter  culdressed  the  company,  expressing  his 
belief  that  Otod  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that 
in  every  nation  he  who  leareth  God  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  by  him.  He  spake  of  the 
history  of  our  Lord  as  matter  generally  known.  He 
spake  of  our  Lord's  witnesses  as  persons  chosen 
before  bv  Ood,  to  whom  Christ  was  shewn  by  God 
after  he  had  raised  him  up  the  third  day,  even  to  us 
who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from 
the  dead.  He  spake  of  our  Lord's  ordination  by  his 
heavenly  Father  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
He  referred  to  the  prophets  as  bearing  witness  that 
"  whosoever  believetn  in  him  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins." — Isaiah  ix.  6 ;  lii.  7 ;  liii.  5-6 ;  lix.  20.  Jere^ 
miah  xxzi.  34.  Daniel  ix.  24.  Ifu^A  vii.  18,  &c. ;  and 
Zeehariah  xiii.  1 . 

Peter  was  interrupted.  **  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
all  them  who  had  heard  the  word."  Peter's  com- 
panions had  been  Jews.  They  were  astonished  when 
they  witnessed  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  Gentiles.  **  They  heard  them  speak  with  tongues 
and  magnify  God."  The  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
Peter  and  of  his  companions  was  a  conviction  that 
the  persons  who  had  thus  received  the  miraculous 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  the  Jews  who 
believed  in  Jesus,  were  acknowledged  by  God  as 
members  of  his  Church.  Peter  said,  "  Can  any  man 
forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized  who 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?" 
**  He  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name 
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of  the  Lord.  Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain 
days." 

By  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  may 
understand  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity — 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, — according  to  our 
blessed  Lord's  command.  Some  say  that  baptism  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  was  administered  to  the  Jews 
only,  who  already  acknowledged  both  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  baptism  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  H0I7  Ghosts 
was  administered  to  the  heathen,  who  did  not  pre- 
viously understand  the  nature  of  the  Ghxl  of  IsneL 
This  distinction  does  not  appear  in  the  acoount  of  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Gentile  converts — Cornelius  and 
his  family,  his  household  and  his  friends. — Chap.  x. 

Peter  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ  the  Jews, 
A.D.  33 ;  and  eight  years  afterwards,  a.d.  41,  Corne- 
lius, his  family,  his  household,  and  his  friends,  the 
first  Gentile  converts.  Our  Lord's  words  were  thus 
fulfilled,  which  gave  to  Peter  "the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  first  ten  chapters  of  ^e 
Aete  of  the  AposHei  contain  information  invaluaole 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  in  sincerity. 

^h.J  The  report  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  was 
spread  throughout  Judea.  It  reached  Jerusalem. 
They  of  the  drcumdaion  contended  with  Peter.  He 
def  endsd  lus  conduct  in  the  matter  by  relating  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  **  When  the  breuiren 
heard  these  things  they  held  their  peace,  and  glorified 
God,  saying,  '  Then  God  hath  also  to  the  Gentiles 
granted  repentance  unto  life.'" — The  Gaepel. 

fe,)  The  persecution  which  arose  about  St-ephen 
caused  a  dispersion  of  the  brethren,  who  travelled  ss 
far  as  PhoBnice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch.  They  spake 
to  the  Jews  only.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  Gj^toa 
and  Cyrene.  When  they  came  to  Antioch  they  spake 
to  the  Grecians,  "  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus."  ' '  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them.  A  great  number 
believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord. ' '  When  the  account 
of  their  success  reached  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  was 
sent  to  visit  the  new  Gentile  converts  in  Antiodi. 
He  came,  and  was  glad  when  he  witnessed  the  reality 
of  the  conversion  of  these  new  members  of  the 
Church.  He  exhorted  them,  ''  that,  with  purpose  of 
heart,  they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord."  "  He  was 
a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith;  and 
much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord."  Barnabas 
went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul.  He  found  him. 
He  brought  him  to  Antioch.  Saul  and  Barnabas 
laboured  one  whole  year  in  Antioch.  They  taught 
much  peo^e;  and,  by  divine  command,  called  the 
disciples  Christians  first  in  Antioch.  *£ycvTo  ^ 
avTOvor  kvia.vrov  oAov  crvrax^^vat  cv  tq  kKK\yfr\a^  icoi 
SiSa^ai  oy\ov  (xavov,  \pfr)fAaria'ai to irpCrrov iv'KyTio\ti^ 
TOW  fiadtfracr  xpurriavoixr. 

About  this  time  prophets  came  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch.  One  of  them,  Aglibus,  signified  by  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  a  great  dearth  throughout 
all  the  world  (the  Holy  Land).  The  prophecy  of 
A^bus  was  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Csosar. 
The  members  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  determined 
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to  send  relief  aooording  to  their  ability  to  the  brethren 
in  Judea.  They  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul. — Chap.  XI. 

^d,J  Herod  Agrippa  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Ghreat,  by  his  f ayourite 
wife,  Marianme,  who  was  of  the  f anulj  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. Herod  Agrippa  was  nej^hew  to  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist.  Herod  Agrippa 
was  brother  to  Herodias.  He  was  mcule  king  by  the 
emperor  Caligula,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  territories  formerly  held  by  his  undo  Philip,  and 
by  Lysanias,  viz.:  1,  Iturea;  2,  Trachonitis;  3,  Abi- 
tene;  with  4,  Oaulonltis;  5,  Batanea;  and  6,  Penias. 
To  these  the  emperor  Claudius  afterwards  added :  1, 
Judea ;  2,  Samaria ;  which  was  nearly  all  the  dominions 
possessedbyhis  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great.  Herod 
Agrippa  commenced  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
He  lolled  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword. 
James  drank  of  his  master's  cup,  and  was  baptized 
with  his  master's  baptism.  How  little  did  he  dream 
of  the  honour  of  martyrdom  when  his  mother  asked 
our  Lord  to  promote  her  sons  to  the  chief  places  in 
his  kingdom.  Herod  Agrippa,  seeing  tnat  this 
murder  pleased  the  Jews,  proceeded  to  perpetrate 
another  murder  for  their  great  delight.  He  took 
Peter.  It  was  the  passover.  Four  quatemians  of 
soldiers  (t.^.  four  companies,  haying  four  men  in  each 
company),  hcul  Peter  in  their  custody.  He  was  to 
be  brought  forth  after  Easter.  The  Jewish  f estiyal, 
the  Passoyer,  is  always  held  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  yemal  full-moon;  but  the  Easter  of  the 
Christians  is  neyer  held  till  the  next  Sabbath  after 
the  said  full-moon;  and  to  avoid  all  conformity  with 
Jews  in  this  matter,  if  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
yemal  full-moon  happen  on  a  Sabbath,  the  festival  of 
Easter  is  deferred  to  the  Sabbath  following. 

The  term  Easter,  inserted  here  by  our  translators, 
is  borrowed  by  them  from  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
service  books,  or  from  the  version  of  the  ffospels 
which  always  translates  to  v<urx<i  of  the  Ghreek  by  this 
term.  The  better  translation  is  after  the  passover, 
fitra  TO  ireurxa. — Dr.  A,  Clarke. 

Peter  was  kept  in  prison.  "Prayer  was  made 
without  ceasing  by  the  church  for  him."  Herod  was 
intending  to  bring  forth  Peter  on  the  morrow.  Peter 
slept  between  two  soldiers,  bound  to  each  by  a  chain : 
that  is,  bound  to  the  two  soldiers  by  two  chains. 
His  right  hand  was  bound  to  the  left  hand  of  one 
soldier,  and  his  left  hand  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
other.  Working  men,  keepers  or  warders  before 
the  door,  kept  the  prison.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  I'eter.  A  light  shone  in  the  prison. 
The  angel  smote,  that  is,  quietly  touched,  Peter  on 
his  side,  raised  him  up,  and  commanded  him,  "  Arise 
up  quickly."  Peter's  chains  immediately  fell  oS 
from  his  hands.  The  aneel  commanded  hun,  "  Gird 
thyself,  bind  on  thy  sanoials."  Peter  obeyed.  The 
angel  led  Peter  through  the  first  and  second  wards 
to  the  gate  which  led  to  the  city.  The  mte  opened 
of  its  own  accord.  They  passed  through  the  gateway, 
and  through  one  street.  The  aneel  departed  from 
Peter.    Peter  came  to  himself,  and  understood  that 


all  this  was  a  reality  and  not  a  vision.  He  came  to 
the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark.  Peter  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
damsel,  named  Bhoda,  came  to  hearken.  She  knew 
Peter's  voice.  She  was  so  rejoiced  that  she  did  not 
open  the  door,  but  ran  in  and  told  that  Peter  stood 
before  the  gate.  They  thought  that  she  was  mad. 
She  insisted  that  it  was  Peter.  They  supposed  that 
it  was  his  angel.  Peter  continued  to  knock.  They 
opened  the  door  and  saw  Peter,  and  were  astonished. 
Peter  beckoned  to  them  to  hold  their  peace.  He  in- 
formed them  how  that  the  Lord  had  broufi^ht  lum 
out  of  prison.  He  said,  "  Gk>,  shew  these  things  to 
James  and  to  the  brethren."  Peter  departed  and 
went  into  another  place.  Thm  endi  8t.  Luke^i  account 
ofFcUr^t  ministrif. 

The  enquiry  made  concerning  Peter's  escape  from 
prison  was  not  satisfactory  to  Herod.  He  believed 
that  the  negligence  of  the  keepers  was  the  cause  of 
Peter's  escape.  He  commanded  that  they  should  be 
put  to  death.  He  went  down  from  Judea  to  Cassarea 
and  there  abode. 

Herod  was  highly  displeased  with  the  men  of  Tm 
and  Sidon.  The  displeasure  of  Herod  would  be  dis* 
astrous.  Policy  dictated  conciliation.  They  made 
Blastus,  the  king's  chamberlain,  their  friend,  and 
desired  peace,  ^e  reason  was,  "  their  country  was 
nourished  by  the  king's  countiy."    Herod  had  com. 

Herod,  on  a  set  day,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat 
on  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  to  the  people. 
TTia  dress  was  composed  of  silver  spangles.  In  the 
bright  sunshine  his  appearance  must  have  been  more 
than  human.  "  The  people  gave  a  shout,  and  said, 
'  It  is  the  voice  of  a  uod.' "  Herod  did  not  give  to 
God  the  gloxy.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him.  He 
was  eaten  by  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  He 
died.     ''  The  word  of  the  Lord  grew  and  was  multi- 

J  lied.  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch  from 
erusalem,  and  took  with  them  John,  whose  surname 
was  Mark." — c.  xii.  a.d.  44.  St.  Paul  ^eaded  his 
cause  before  Agrippa,  a.i>.  62.  The  Herod  who 
killed  James  and  who  put  Peter  in  prison  had  been 
dead  eighteen  years  when  Paul  made  his  defence. 
He  had  died  of  the  same  disease  which  had  termi- 
nated the  lives  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes,  and  of  Herol 
the  Great.  Agrippa  had  reiffned  seven  years.  He 
left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  then  in  Home,  and  three 
daughters — 1.  Berenice,  who  was  married  to  her 
unde  Herod ;  2.  Mariamne,  betrothed  to  Julius 
Archelaus,  son  of  Chelcias;  and  3.  Drusilla,  pro- 
mised to  Epiphanius,  son  of  ArcheUlus,  king  of 
Comagena.  Aerippa  the  yoimger  was  at  Bome  when 
his  father,  Amppa  the  elder,  died.  He  was  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  was  only  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Claudius  was  at  first  inclined  to  bestow  upon 
him  all  the  posessions  of  his  father,  but  was  dis- 
suaded from  this  by  his  ministers.  Claudius  de- 
tained Amppa  in  Bome  four  years  longer.  When 
Herod,  king  of  Chalds,  Agrippa's  unde,  died^ 
Claudius  gave  his  dominions  to  Agrippa.  He  did 
not  come  mto  Judea  till  four  years  afterwards,  a.d. 
53,  when  Claudius,  taking  from  him  Chalds,  gave  to 
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him  the  provinces  of — 1 ,  GuulanitiB ;  2,  Tranchonitis ; 
3,  Batanea ;  4,  Paneas ;  and  Abilene,  which  formerly 
had  been  posessed  by  Lysanias.  After  the  death  of 
ClaudiuSy  his  successor  Nero,  who  had  a  great  affec- 
tion for  Agrippa,  added  to  his  dominions  Jnlias  in 
Persea,  and  that  part  of  G-alilee  which  included 
Tarichsea  and  Tiberias." — CcUmet,  St.  Paul  made  his 
defence  before  this  Agrippa  who  was  called  Agrippa 
the  Younger. 

1.  When  the  nature,  spirit,  and  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity are  considered,  we  may  well  be  astonished 
that  it  should  oyer  £bid  a  persecutor  among  the  souls 
it  was  designed  to  instruct  and  save.  Deyils  can 
have  no  part  in  Christianity,  and  therefore  we  may 
naturally  expect  them,  through  envy  and  malice,  to 
oppose  it.  But  that  men,  for  whose  use  and  salvation 
the  mercy  of  Gk>d  made  it,  should  reject  its  offers  of 
mercy,  and  persecute  to  death  those  who  proclaimed 
it,  is  the  most  unaccountable  thing  which  can  be 
conceived.  What  a  proof  is  this  of  mere  malicious- 
ness, where  the  persecutor  not  only  serves  no  self- 
interest  by  it,  but  destroys,  as  far  as  he  can,  all 
which  coiidd  promote  his  own  present  and  eternal 
happiness.  This  argues  such  blindness  of  under- 
standing, hardness  of  heart,  and  derangement  of 
mind,  as  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition 
of  a  nature  totally  fallen  from  God,  righteousness, 
and  truth.  The  Jews  crucify  Christ,  and  martyr 
Stephen ;  and  Herod  murders  James ;  and  both  join 
together  to  persecute  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  to 
destroy  his  cause.  Beader,  consider  the  consequences. 
This  bcul  people  were  permitted  to  remain  till  they 
had  filled  up  tne  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  were 
then  out  off  by  a  most  terrible  judgment ;  and  Herod 
was  visited  for  his  transgressions  in  such  a  most 
awful  way  as  strongly  marked  the  displeastire  of 
Qod  against  persecutors.  If  a  man  contend  with  a 
man,  Uie  contest  is,  in  a  certain  way,  equal — ^the 
potsherds  of  the  earth  strive  with  the  potsherds  of 
the  earth ;  but  when  a  man  enters  the  lists  against 
his  Maker,  as  every  persecutor  does,  woe  unto  that 
man!  he  must  be  torn  in  pieces  when  there  is  none 
to  deliver. 

2.  How  true  is  the  saying :  "There  is  neither  coun- 
sel nor  might  against  the  Lord."  In  the  midst  of  all 
troubles  and  ^Bictions,  that  kingdom  of  heaven 
(which  is  like  unto  a  grain  of  mustard  seed)  grew  and 
increased,  and  became  a  mighty  tree  which  is  now 
filling  the  whole  earth,  and  fowls  of  every  wing  are 
flying  to  lodge  in  its  branches.  Bide  on ;  and  be  thou 
prosperous,  O  Christ !  We  wish  to  thee  good  luck, 
with  thine  honour. — Br,  A.  Clarke. 

I.  St.  FauVs  First  Mu»i<mary  Tour. — /"a.J  St.  Luke 
gives  the  names  of  certain  prophets  and  teachers  in 
me  church  which  was  at  Antioch,  as  Barnabas,  Simeon 
(called  Niger),  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  Manaen,  Herod's 
foster  brother,  and  Saul.  They  were  ministering  to 
the  Lord,  and  fasting.  The  Holy  Ghost  said,  Sepa- 
rate for  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  where- 
imto  I  have  called  them.  These  words  prove  the 
Deity  and  personality  of  the  Hdhr  Ghost. 

They  fasted.  They  prayed*  They  laid  their  hands 


on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  ordaining  them  for  the  work 
of  their  mission.  They  sent  them  away.  They,  being 
sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed  to  ( 1 )  ISelenda, 
from  this  port  they  sailed  to  (2)  Cyprus.  Thej  arrived 
at  (3)  Salamis,  and  preached  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  J  ews.  John  was  their  minister. 
They  passed  through  the  Island  of  CypruSy  and  came 
to  (4)  Paphos.  They  found  in  Paphoe  a  Jew,  Barjesus, 
a  false  prophet,  a  sorcerer,  with  the  deputy  of  the 
countiy,  Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man,  who  called 
for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the  Word 
of  Qod.  Barjesus,  or  Mymas  (so  is  his  name  by  inter- 
pretation) the  sorcerer,  withstood  them.  He  sought 
to  turn  away  the  deputy  from  the  faith. 

Saul,  now  surnamed  Paul,  from  Sergius  Patdus,  in 
compliment  to  him,  and  losing  his  former  name  Saul, 
being  filled  with  the  Holy  (ihost,  set  his  eyes  on 
Elymas,  and  said  to  him:  ''O!  full  of  all  subtihtj 
and  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  th9a  enemy  of 
all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  And  now,  behold^  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind, 
not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  seiason."  A  mist  and  dark* 
ness  fell  immediately  upon  Elymas.  He  went  about, 
seeking  some  one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand.  The 
deputy  saw  what  was  done.  ^He  was  astonished  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord.  He  believed.  The  sinner 
was  smitten  with  blindness.  The  sincere  inquirer 
was  visited  by  spiritual  eyesight. 

Paul  and  his  company  loosed  from  Paphos.  They 
arrived  at  (5)  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  John  departed 
from  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

fl.J  From  Perga  in  Pamphylia  they  proceeded  to 
(6)  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  They  went  into  the  syna^^ogue 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  sat  down.  After  the  readicg 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue sent  unto  them,  saying,  ' '  Ye  men  and  brethren, 
if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people, 
say  on."  Then  Paul  stood,  and  beckoning  with  his 
hand,  commenced  his  address,  which  is  reported  by 
St.  Luke,  AeU  xiii.  16-41. 

In  verses  38-39,  St.  Paul  spake  thus:  ''Be  it  known 
imto  you  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through 
this  man  (Jesus  Christ)  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins :  and  by  him  all  who  believe  are 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  Moses." — Fardon,  Forgivema, 
Femmionf  Justification^  are  the  sahs. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  a  type.  Christ  was  the  anti- 
type. The  ceremonial  law  led  to  Christ.  Forgivenecs 
of  sins  came  from  Christ's  sacrifice  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  Now  this  doctrine  is  fully  made 
kno^  n  in  the  Gospel.  The  law  of  Moses  had  no  for- 
giveness of  the  sias  of  (1)  Blasphemy  :  (2)  Murder: 
(3)  Idolatry:  and  (4)  Adultery.  The  Sabbath-breaker 
was  stoned  to  death. 

Jews  and  religious  proselytes,  when  the  congrega- 
tion left  the  synagogue,  followed  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
who  spake  to  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue  in 
'*the  grace  of  God." 

On  the  next  Sabbatbi  almost  the  whole  dtj  canM 
together  to  bear  the  Wrad  of  God.    This  popularity 
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excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Jews.    Th^  contradicted. 
They  blasphemed.  Barnabas  and  Paul — or  Paul  and 
T^amabas — assured  the  Jews  that  it  was  necessary  to 
preach  to  them  first.   (Our  Lord  had  thus  commanded 
that  his  gospel  should  be  preached  to  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.)    But  seeing  ye  put  it  from 
3'ou,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting 
life  (the  gospel),  lo!  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.   For  so 
hath  the  Lord  commanded  us,  saying  {Isaiah  xlii.  6, 
and  xlix.  6),  "I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the 
Oentiles,   that  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth."   St.  Paul  quoted,  in  his  discourse, 
the  words  of  David,  Fsalm  xxvii:  '*Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  to  prove  their  fulfil- 
ment in  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
*     The  Gentiles  were  delighted  that  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  God's  people.    On  the  first  Sabbath,  they 
had  appointed  to  meet  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the 
second  Sabbath  of  the  visit  of  the  apostles.  They  l^ept 
their  appointment;  and  as  many  as  had  made  and  had 
kept  their  appointment,  believed  in   ''eternal  life" 
(the  gospel),   of  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  had 
counted  themselves  unworthy.  This  interpretation  of 
the  words  Kal  €jrurT€va-av  ocroi  rja-av  rtrayiuvo^  cmt  {jii/qv 
aicuviov,  has  been  preferred  to  the  translation  in  our 
authorised  version,  which  renders  the  words,  "As 
many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed." 
Bou>yer  renders  the  words  thus:  "As  manyashcul 
made  the  appointment — rcTay/xcvoi  -ffrav  (perhaps, 
'  had  been  included  in  the  appointment,'  may  seem 
more  correct) — believed  in  eternal  life."    The  "Word 
of  the  Lord  was  preached  throughout  all  the  region. 
The  Jews  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts.     The 
apostles  shook  o£P  the  dust  off  their  feet,  as  a  testimony 
against  them,  and  arrived  at  (7)  Iconium.    And  the 
disciples  were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"The  martyrs  were  more  happy  in  the  flames,  than 
their  persecutors  could  be  on  their  beds  of  down." 
St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  has  been 

thus  analysed  :t- 

I.  His  prologue,  v.  16,  addressed  to  those  who 

fear  God. 

n.  His  narrative  of  God's  goodness  to  Israel.  1 .  In 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  2.  In  their  support  in 
the  wilderness.  3.  In  his  giving  to  them  the  land  of 
Canaan.  4.  In  the  judges  and  kings  he  had  given 
to  them  for  their  governors,     v.  7-22. 

m.  His  proposition  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
Baviour  of  tne  world,    v.  23. 

IV.  The  illustration  of  this  proposition  proving  its 
truth.  I.  From  Christ's  stock  and  family:  v.  23.  2. 
From  the  testimony  of  his  forerunner:  v.  24.  3.  From 
the  resurrection  of  Christ :  v.  30 ;  which  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  testimony  of  many  Galileans:  v.  31 ;  and 
of  the  prophets :   David,  v.  33-35,  and  laaiahy  v.  34. 

V.  He  anticipates  objections  relative  to  the  unjust 
condemnation,  death,  and  burial  of  Christ :  v.  27-29. 

VI.  His  epilogue,  in  which  he  excites  his  audience  to 
embrace  the  gospel,  on  two  considerations:  1.  The 
benefits  which  they  receive  who  embrace  the  gospel: 


V.  38-39;  2.  The  danger  to  which  they  were  expoeed 
icho  should  despise  and  reject  it:  v.  40-41,  c. 
xiii. — Dr,  A,  Clarke, 

Acts  ii.  47  :  "The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily," 
Tovo-  ataiofjxvova-f  "the  saved,"  or  "saved  persons." 
Our  version  renders  the  words  thus:  "such  as  should 
be  saved." — Bowy&r,     Gr.  Tst. 

(c.)  (7)  Iconium  was  at  first  favourable  to  the 
truth.  A  great'multitude  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Ghreeks 
believed.  The  apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  a  long 
time  remained  in  Iconium,  "speaking  boldly  in  the 
Lord,"  who  gave  testimony  to  the  "Word  of  his  grace, 
and  granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their 
hands.  Persecution  caused  division  of  opinion ;  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  injure  the  apostles,  who,  understand- 
ing their  danger,  fled  to  (8)  Lystra,  and  (9)  Derbe, 
cities  of  Lycaonia,  and  unto  the  surrounding  region, 
and  there  they  preached  the  Gospel. 

(d.)  At  (8)  Lystra,  Paul  commanded  a  cripple, 
"Stand  upright  on  thy  feet."  The  man  leaped  and 
walked.  The  people,  in  the  language  of  Lycaonia, 
cried  aloud,  "The  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
form  of  men."  They  called  Barnabas  Jupiter,  and 
Paul  Mercurius,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker. 
"The  priest  of  Jupiter  who  was  before  their  city 
brought  oxen  and  garlands  to  the  gates,  and  would 
have  done  sacrifice,  together  with  the  people."  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  earnestly  preached  to  them  the  true 
God,  who  commanded  men  to  turn  from  "these  vani- 
ties," though  in  time  past  he  had  suffered  all  nations 
to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  With  these  entreaties 
they  scarcely  restrained  the  people  from  offering  sac- 
rifice to  them.  Jews  from  Antioch  and  Jeruaalem 
came  to  Lystra.  They  persuaded  the  people,  who 
stoned  Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing 
that  he  was  dead.  The  disciples  stood  around  him, 
(and,  as  some  suppose,  prayed  to  Gk>d  to  restore  to 
life  Paul,  who  was  really  dead).  Paul  rose  up,  and 
came  into  the  city :  and  the  next  day  he  departed 
with  Barnabas  to  Derbe. 

(9,)  (9)  Dtrle. — ^When  he  had  preached  the  gospel 
in  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  he  returned  to 
Lystra,  to  Iconium,  and  to  Antioch,  confirming  the 
souls  of  the  disciples,  exhorting  them  to  continue  in 
the  faith,  and  warning  them  that  "We  must,  through 
much  tribulation,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gtxl." 
The  apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders  in 
every  church.  They  fasted  and  prayed.  They  com- 
mended the  brethren  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they 
believed.  They  passed  throughout  Pisidia,  and  came 
to  Pamphj'lia.  They  preached  in  Perga.  They  went 
down  to  Attalia.  Thence  they  sailed  to  Antioch, 
whence  they  had  been  reconunended  to  the  grace  of 
God  for  the  work  which  they  had  fulfilled.  They 
addressed  the  church,  and  gave  a  full  report  of  their 
mission.  "God  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the 
Gentiles."  They  abode  in  Antioch  a  long  time  with 
the  disciples. — c.  xiv. 

The  first  interval  in  St.  Paul's  missionary  tours  is 
described  by  St.  Luke  as  the  commencement  of  a  dis- 
sention  which  has  agitated  the  christian  world  even 
to  the  present  day.    The  question  is  put,  Shall  we 
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obey  the  law  of  Moses  when  we  are  converted  to 
Christianity?  The  heathen  refused.  Circumcision 
of  the  heathen  as  well  as  of  themselves  is  required  by 
the  Jewish  Christians.  They  came  down  to  Antioch, 
and  told  the  Christians  in  Antioch  who  had  been 
heathens,  ''Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner 
of  Moses  ye  cannot  be  saved."  The  disputation  with 
these  advocates  of  the  keeping  of  the  ceremonial  law 
as  necessary  to  salvation,  engaged  the  controversial 

Sowers  of  Faul  and  Barnabas.  The  church  at  Antioch 
etermined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  other  persons 
should  form  a  deputation  to  the  apostles  ana  elders 
at  Jerusalem  "about  this  question."  The  church 
brought  the  deputation  on  their  way.  The  deputation 
passed  through  Phcsnice  and  Samaria,  declaring  the 
conversion  of  the  Oentiles.  They  caused  great  j  oy  to  all 
the  brethren.  They  came  to  Jerusalem.  The  church, 
the  apostles,  the  elders  received  the  deputation,  who 
declared  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ''  what  God  had 
done  by  them."  How  God  had  wrought  by  them,  and 
had  blessed  their  ministry  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
Pharisees  who  had  been  converted  to  the  faith,  and 
who  professed  Christianiiy,  contended  that  obedience 
to  the  law  of  Moses  (that  circumcision)  was  necessaiy 
to  salvation.  The  apostles  and  elders  came  together 
to  consider  this  matter.  There  was  much  disputing. 
Peter  arose  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  rela- 
ted the  conversion  of  the  first  Gentile  convert,  Corne- 
lius the  Centurion.  The  Hohr  Ghost,  in  his  miracu- 
lous power,  descended  upon  Cornelius  and  his  family 
before  Baptism  and  Confirmation  (so  called)  were 
adndnistered.  Peter  declared  that  he  dared  not  to 
refuse  to  admit  by  baptism  into  the  visible  church  of 
Christ  those  whom  God  had  acknowledged  so  mira* 
culously  to  be  his  chosen  people.  ''Now,  therefore, 
why  tempt  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of 
the  disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were 
able  to  bear  ?  But  we  believe  that,  through  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  saved  even  as 
they."  The  multitude  were  silent,  and  listened  to 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  declared  to  them  "what 
miracles  and  wonders  God  did  by  them  among  the 
Gentiles."  There  was  silence.  The  President  of  the 
Council,  James  the  Less,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
answered,  gave  his  opinion  of  the  controversy,  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  assembly  to  his  wise 
determination.  "Christianity  abolishes  the  ceremonial 
law  of  Moses."  This  assembly  in  Jerusalem  is  called 
the  "First  General  Coimcil." 

The  determination  of  the  coimcil,  the  apostles,  the 
elders,  the  whole  church  in  Jerusalem,  was  to  send 
to  Antioch  chosen  men  of  their  own  company,  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  viz.  Judas,  sumamed  Barsabas 
(a  son  of  the  oath),  and  Silas,  chief  men  among  the 
brethren ;  and  to  send  by  them  letters  to  the  church  in 
Antioch,  declaring  the  decision  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem.  St  Luke  gives  a  copy  of  these  letters, 
which  contain  the  decrees  of  the  council  upon  the 
subject  in  dispute  : — 

"  The    apostles    and    elders    and    brethren    send 
greeting  unto  the  brethren  who  are  of  the  Gentiles 
in  Antioch,  and  in  Syria,  and  in  Celicia. 
dl2 


"  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard  that  certain  who 
went  out  from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  sub- 
verting your  souls,  saying,  '  Ye  must  be  circumcised 
and  keep  the  law,'  to  whom  we  gave  no  such 
commandment : 

"  It  seemed  good  unto  us,  being  assembled  with 
one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our 
beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  who  have  hasaxded 
their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  JesuB  Chriat 
We  have  sent  therefore  Judaa  and  Silas,  who  »h^^ 
also  tell  to  you  the  same  things  by  mouth. 

"  Ibr  it  seemed  good  to  the  Eoly  Ohoet  and  U  ih, 
to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  neces- 
sary things :  1,  That  ye  abstain  from  meats  oSerei 
to  idols;  and  2,  from  blood;  and  3,  &om  thingi 
strangled ;  and  4,  from  fornication :  from  which,  if 
ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well.    Fare  ye  welL" 

The  parties  who  composed  the  deputation  wef« 
dismissed.  They  came  to  Antioch.  They  assembled 
the  multitude.  They  delivered  the  epistle.  The 
church  at  Antioch  read  the  epistle.  Tnej  xejoiced 
for  the  consolation,  or  for  the  exhortation — ct&  nj 
irapaKhj<r€i.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  comforter 
— o  irapaKhiTQa',  The  word  may  be  translated  the 
advocate,  for  "  He  maketh  intercession  for  us  widi 

goaning  which  cannot  be  uttered." — BomansYm.  26. 
owever,  consolation  appears  to  be  the  better  trans- 
lation, for  TrapKAi^o-MT  is  the  name  for  the  consolation 
which  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  comforter — o  irapajckifroa-—' 
imparts  to  the  faithful. — John  xiv.  Judas  and  Silas^ 
bemg  prophets  themselves,  exhorted  the  brethren 
with  many  words,  and  confirmed  theuLin  the  faith, 
and  in  the  profession  of  the  faith.  Tney  remained 
some  time  with  the  brethren  at  Antioch.  They  were 
permitted  to  depart  in  peace  from  the  brethren  in 
Antioch  to  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem.  Notwith- 
standing this  permission,  "it  pleased  Silas  to  abide 
still  in  Antioch."  This  was  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence. Silas  became  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  is 
his  missionary  travels.  "Paul  and  Barnabas  con- 
tinued in  Antioch,  with  many  others  also,  teaching 
andpreaching  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

LL  8t.  FauPe  Second  Miesionary  Tour. — ^a.J  Paul 
proposed  to  Barnabas  an  apostolic  visitation  :  "  Let 
us  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  dtj 
where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
see  how  they  do. "  Barnabas  was  determined  to  take 
with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.  He 
was  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.  Paul  was  unwilling 
to  take  him  who  had  departed  from  them  in  Pam* 
phyHa,  and  who  had  not  gone  with  them  to  the  work. 
The  contention  was  so  violent  (sharp)  between  them 
that  they  departed  asunder  one  from  another.  Bar- 
nabas  took  Mark  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus.  Paul 
chose  Silas  and  departed,  being  recommended  hj 
the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God.  He  went  throng 
Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  churches. — Chap,  xr. 
The  labours  of  Barnabas  are  not  recorded.  St 
Luke  did  not  travel  with  him.  The  labours  of  Paul 
are  recorded.  St.  Luke  did  travel  with  him.  The 
previous  history  of  St.  Paul  may  have  been  given  to 
St.  Luke  by  St.  Paul  himself.    The  nmps  describing 
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the  geography  of  tlie  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  of  the  countries  whose  shores  are  washed 
by  that  sea,  are  essentially  necessar)''  in  the  study  of 
the  remainder  of  the  AeU  of  the  Apostles  which  con- 
tains an  account  by  St.  Luke  of  St.  Paul's  second 
and  third  missionary  tours.  To  copy  the  maps  will 
very  much  facilitate  the  study. 

fh.J  St.  Paul  eame  to  Derhe. — ^Timotheus,  a  dis- 
ciple, was  in  Derbe.  His  mother  was  a  Jewess. 
ELis  father  was  a  Ghreek,  a  heathen.  The  brethren 
of  Lystra  and  Iconium  gave  a  good  report  of  Tim5- 
theus.  Paul  determined  to  have  him  as  a  companion 
in  his  missionary  work.  But  the  Jews  knew  that 
Timotheus'  father  was  a  Greek.  Paul,  therefore, 
thought  it  expedient  to  circumcise  Timothy.  This 
may  be  considered  as  a  compromise.  St.  Peter 
did  eat  with  the  Oentiles.  When  the  Jews  came 
down,  Peter  refused  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles.  Paul 
withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  because  Peter  was  to  be 
blamed  for  this  spirit  of  dissimulation.  Paul  might 
have  been  less  severe  if  he  had  remembered  that,  in 
his  circumcision  of  Timothy,  he  had  erred;  he  had 
compromised  his  gospel  principle,  that  only  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  without  the  works  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  can  any  man  be  saved.  They  proceeded 
on  their  journey  tlirough  the  cities  in  which  Paul 
and  Barnabas  had  planted  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  delivered  to  the  Christian  Churches 
in  these  cities  copies  of  the  decree  of  the  first  general 
council  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  James  the  Less  was 
president.  They  charged  the  Churches  to  keep  these 
copies  safe.  **  The  Churches  were  establishea  in  the 
faith  and  increased  in  number  daily." 

They  passed  through  Phiygia,  through  the  region 
of  Galatia,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
preach  the  word  in  Asia.  They  came  to  Mysia. 
They  endeavoured  to  go  into  Bithynia.  The  Holy 
Spirit  suffered  them  not.  They,  passing  by  Mysia, 
came  down  to  Troas.  In  the  night  Paul  had  a  vision. 
A  man  of  Macedonia  stood  before  him  and  entreated 
him  thus  :  **  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us." 
«  And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  toi 
[St.  Luke  {Aett  xvi.  10)  now  joined  St.  Paul's 
misaionazy  company]  endeavoured  to  go  into  Mace- 
donia assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called 
US  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  We  loosed  from 
Troas.  We  proceeded  up  the  .^gean  Sea  to  Samo- 
thracia,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea ;  the  next  day  to 
NeapoHs  (now  called  Napoli),  a  city  of  Macedonia 
near  to  the  borders  of  Thrace ;  and  thence  to  Philippi, 
the  first  or  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
a  colony.  Its  ancient  name  was  Dathos.  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
repaired  and  beautified  it,  and  called  it  Philippi, 
after  his  own  name.  The  n/xxrcvxai  were  g^ardens 
enclosed  by  a  wall  in  a  circular  form.  They  were 
uncovered.  They  were  oratories,  or  places  for  prayer, 
for  the  use  of  the  Jews.  One  of  these  roofiess 
enclosures  was  at  Philippi.  Lydia,  who  sold  purple, 
and  was  a  native  of  Thyatira,  a  city  in  Asia,  came 
to  this  place  to  worship.  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were    engaged    in    conversation  with  the 


women  who  came  to  this  place  of  prayer.  Lydia 
heard  them.  The  Lord  opened  her  heart.  She 
attended  to  the  things  spoken  by  Paul.  She  and  her 
household  were  baptized.  She  constrained  Paul  and 
his  companions  to  come  into  her  house  and  to  abide 
there. 

^ej  The  missionary  company  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Prosucha,  or  place  of  prayer.  A  damsel,  pos- 
sessed  by  a  spirit  of  divination,  who  brought  much 
gain  to  her  masters  by  soothsaying,  or  f  orttme-telling, 
followed  the  missionaiy  company.  She  cried  after 
them,  ''These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who  shew  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation." 
She  continued  to  cry  aloud  thus  for  many  days. 
Paul  was  grieved.  He  turned  and  said  to  the  spirit, 
**  I  command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
come  out  of  her."  The  spirit  came  out  on  the  same 
hour.  The  masters  of  the  damsel  saw  that  the  hopes 
of  their  gain  were  gone.  They  caught  Paul  and 
Silas.  They  drew  them  into  the  market  plaee  unto 
the  rulers.  They  pleaded  that  they  were  Bomans, 
and  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  teaching  customs 
which  no  Koman  could  receive.  The  multitude 
opposed  Paul  and  Silas.  The  magistrates  were 
opposed  to  Paul  and  Silas.  They  rent  off  the  clothes 
of  these  poor  missionaries,  andgave  them  to  the 
Eoman  lictors  to  beat  them.  When  the  lictbrs  had 
laid  many  stripes  on  them,  they  cast  them  into  prison, 
charging  the  jailor  to  keep  them  safely.  He  obeyed 
the  order.  He  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and 
made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks. 

The  bare  ground  pillowed  their  bleeding  backs, 
whilst  the  st(^ks  held  their  feet  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  ground.  Paul  and  Silas  brake  the  silence 
of  midnight  by  their  united  voices  in  prayer  and  in 
praise  to  God.  The  prisoners  heard  them.  An 
earthquake  shook  the  prison  to  its  foundations.  All 
its  doors  were  opened.  Every  prisoner's  bands  were 
loosed.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  awoke.  He  saw 
all  the  doors  open.  He  supposed  that  the  prisoners 
had  fled.  He  preferred  suicide  to  death  by  order  of 
the  government  for  his  neelect  of  duty.  He  drew 
his  sword,  intending  to  kiU  himself.  The  Koman 
law  would  punish  him,  for  his  negli^nce,  by  death. 
The  voice  of  Paul  miraculously  reached  him :  ''Do 
thyself  no  harm,  for  we  are  ul  here."  The  jailor 
called  for  a  light.  He  sprang  in.  He  came  trem- 
bling. He  felt  that  the  damsel  who  possessed  the 
spirit  of  divination  had  told  the  truth.  He  felt  that 
he  had  sinned  against  these  two  servants  of  the  Most 
High  God  who  were  showing  the  way  of  salvation. 
He  had  a  wish  to  learn  from  these  suffering  servants 
of  the  Lord.  He  knew  that  they  saved  his  life. 
He  cried,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  He 
asked  them  to  teach  to  him  the  way  of  salvation. 
They  answered,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  The 
jailor  shewed  his  faith  by  his  works.  He  washed 
their  stripes.  He  and  all  his  were  baptized  im- 
mediately. 

The  jailor  brought  Paul  and  Silas  into  his  house. 
He  set  meat  before  them.    He  rejoiced,  "  beliefing 
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in  Qtoi  with  all  hia  houae."    Thu  u  faith  upon  the 
evidence  of  miracle. 

When  it  was  day  the  magistrates  sent  the  sergeants, 
saying,  **  Let  these  men  go."  The  jailor  deuyered 
the  message  to  Paul,  who  answered,  ''That  the 
magistrates  had  beaten  them  openly,  unoondemned, 
though  they  were  Bomans,  ana  had  cast  them  into 
prison.  He  said,  therefore,  'Let  them  oome  and 
fetch  us  out.'  "  The  sergeants  reported  these  words 
to  the  ma^trates,  who  feared  when  they  heard  that 
Paul  and  Silas  were  Eomans.  It  was  unlawful  to  beat 
a  Boman  citizen.  Therefore  they  came  and  brought 
them  out,  and  desired  them  to  depart  out  of  the  city. 
Paul  and  Silas  went  out  of  the  prison  and  went  into 
the  house  of  Lydia.  When  they  had  seen  the  brethren 
whom  they  were  about  to  leave  they  spake  the  word 
of  comfort  to  them,  and  departed. — Ch^,  zyi.  [Note. 
Sergeants. — Dietionary,    Serjeants. — Bthle, 

fd.J  They  passed  tiirough  Amphip5]is,  a  city  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thrace,  dependent  on  Mace- 
donia. It  was  called  also  Chiysop^s  or  Ghristopolis. 
In  the  division  of  Macedonia  oy  Paulus  Ebnilius, 
(died,  B.C.  168),  it  was  made  the  chief  diy  of  the 
first  region  of  Macedonia,  and  a  metrop51is.  The 
river  Stiymon,  on  which  it  was  built,  surrounded  it. 
Therefore  it  was  called  AmphipoHs,  vokur  a  city,  and 
a/A^i  around,  a  city  surrounaed  on  all  sides.  It 
has  been  called  also  Acra,  Strymon,  Myrlca,  Elon, 
and  the  town  of  Mars.  It  was  the  cause  of  many 
wars  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  An 
Athenian  colony  under  Agnoa  (son  of  Nicias,  a 
celebrated  Athenian  general,  celebrated  for  his 
valour  and  for  his  misfortunes,  who  perished,  B.C. 
413),  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants,  called  Edonians, 
from  the  country,  and  built  Amphipolis.  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions  passed  through  ApoUonia  and 
arrived  at  Thessalonica,  "  where  was  a  synagorae  of 
the  Jews."  The  city  is  now  called  Salomca,  a 
wretched  town  having  a  population  of  about  sixty 
thousand  persons.  It  was  very  powerful.  It  was 
called  Thermae.  It  was  called  Thessalonica  ^m  the 
wife  of  Oassander.  Another  accoimt  states  that  it 
was  embellished  and  enlarged  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  called  it  Thessalonica — the  victory  of 
of  Thessalia-— on  account  of  the  victory  which  he 
obtained  there  over  the  Thessalians.  The  Turkish 
name  for  Thessalonica  is  SalonTca,  or  Salonichi. 

Why  did  not  Paul  and  his  companions  remain  for 
some  time  in  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia  ?  Because 
there  were  no  Jews  in  these  cities,  and,  of  course,  no 
synagogues.  They  obeyed  our  Lord's  command : 
''  Beginning  at  Jerusalem."  They  must  preach  the 
word  to  the  Jews  first,  and  afterwards  turn  to  the 
Oentiles.  Christ  was  to  be  preached  as  ''  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel." 

There  were  Jews  in  Thessalonica,  and  they  had  a 
synagogue.  '^  Paiil,  as  his  manner  was,  went  into 
the  synagogue,  and,  three  Sabbath  days,  reasoned 
with  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures,  opening  and 
alleging  that  Christ  must  needs  have  sunered, 
and  have  risen  again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this 
JesttB  whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Chiist." 
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The  Jews  who  did  not  believe  caused  an  uproar, 

and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  in  which  Paul  and 
Silas  lodged.  Some  believed,  and  consorted  with 
Paul  and  Silas.  Of  the  devout  Greeks,  trePofuvw 
EAXi^vctfv,  a  ^eat  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women 
not  a  few.  When  the  rioters  did  not  find  Paul  and 
his  companions,  they  drew  Jason  and  certain  brethioi 
to  the  rulers  of  the  city,  crying,  ''  These,  who  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down,  are  oome  hither  also." 
They  accused  Jason  of  receividg  these  men,  who 
acted  contraiy  to  the  decree  of  Caesar,  saying  that 
**  there  is  another  king,  Jesus." 

The  rulers  of  the  city  were  troubled.  They  took 
security  from  Jason  and  the  others,  and  let  them  go. 
The  brethren  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  to 
Berea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Therms, 
on  which  Thessalonica  was  situated,  not  far  from 
Pella,  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Gbeat.  Paid 
and  Silas  went  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
<<  These  Jews  were  more  noble  than  the  Jews  in 
Thessalonica,  in  that  fheeaueej  they  searched  ths 
scriptures  daily  whether  these  things  were  so." 

The  Jews   m  Thessalonica  heara  that  Paul  had 

E reached  in  Berea,  and  that  many  of  the  Jews 
elieved:  also  of  honourable  women,  and  of  moi 
who  were  Ghreeks,  not  a  few.  The  Jews  came  from 
Thessalonica  to  Berea  and  ''  stirred  up  the  people." 
The  brethren  without  delay  sent  away  Pam,  to  eo 
as  it  were  to  the  sea.  Silas  and  Timdtheus  abode 
still  in  Berea.  They  who  conducted  Paul  brought 
him  to  Athens.  They  received  from  Paul  a  com- 
mandment to  cause  Silas  and  Tirootheus  to  come  to 
him  with  all  speed.  They  returned  to  Berea.  Some 
think  that  Paul  was  brought  to  Athens  by  sea.  If 
his  conductors  had  seen  him  on  board  of  a  ship,  they 
need  not  have  accompanied  him  to  Athens.  Ths 
matter  is  not  important. 

(a.)  Paul  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  in  Athens.  He  saw  heathenism 
in  the  silent  solemnity  of  its  statues,  its  paintings, 
its  temples,  and  its  altars.  He  saw  the  genius  and 
industiy  of  uninspired  man,  seekin?  after  (}od,  if 
haply  ne  could  find  him,  but  ''fincunff  no  end,  in 
wandering  mazes  lost."  The  city  was  full  of  idols. 
It  was  wholly  given  to  idolatry  :    Kar€i&i>Xov. 

Paul  disputed  daily  in  the  synagogue  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  devout  persons,  and  wjth  those 
who  met  him.  The  Epicureans — the  followers  of 
Epicurus,  B.C.  341,  and  the  Stoicks  fthe  foUowere  of 
jl&noy  B.C.  264,  diedy  aged  ninety-eight;  never  knew 
disease,  bom  at  Citium,  in  the  island  of  CyprusJ, 
called  Stoicks  from  Droa,  a  famous  porch  in  Athens 
in  which  they  studied — encountered  Paul.  Some  said, 
"  What  will  this  babbler  (cnrcpftoXoyocr — a  ooUector 
of  seeds — the  name  of  a  bird  which  collected  seeds  by 
the  road)  say  ?  "  Others  said,  ^*  He  seems  to  be  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods,"  because  he  preached 
unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  ^cvcur 
8ai/iov£(iJv— of  strango  or  foreign  demons.  This 
preaching  of  Paul  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Athenians  similar  to  the  deification  of  heroes.  Men, 
after  their  death,  had. been  exalted  by  their  fellow* 
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men  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  had  been  worshipped 
as  gods,  on  account  of  the  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  their  fellow-men. 


"  Bomaliu  et  Lib«r  Pater,  et  cam  Caitore  PoUiix, 
Poit  ingentU  facto,  deorum  in  templa  reoepti." 

ffor,  Bp.  2bk.l  Ep,  5  ▼. 

''Bomnlus  and  Father  Bacchus  and  Pollux  with 
Castor,  after  mighty  deeds,  being  received  into  l^e 
temples  of  the  gods/'  &c.  These  words  of  Horace 
shew  the  belief  and  practice  or  conduct  of  the  Bomans 
and  Gbeeks,  and  of  all  the  heathen  nations. 

The  Epicureans  and  Stoicks  brought  Paul  to  Mars' 
Hill — ^Areopagus.  This  was  a  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Athens,  called  Mars'  Hill — ApctoTrayocr  (ctti 
TovAp€U)v  irayov) — ^because  Mars  was  the  first  who  was 
tried  there  for  the  murder  of  HalUrhotius,  who  had 
offered  violence  to  his  daughter  Alcippe.  The 
Amazons,  when  laying  siege  to  Athens,  pitdied  their 
tent  on  this  hill,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their  pro- 
genitor Mars — Aprja,  Some  think  that  the  name 
Areopagus  was,  &om  this  circumstance,  given  to  the 
hill.  ^Oie  judges  of  the  Areopas^  were  called 
Areopagites.  This  court  punished,  generally,  the 
crimes  of  which  Mars  was  the  patron  deity,  as  he  was 
the  god  of  bloodshed,  war,  and  murder.  From  this 
circumstance  it  is  thought  by  some  the  hill  is  called 
Areopagus.  Some  think  that  Cecrops,  the  founder 
of  Athens,  established  this  court.  Others  name 
Cranaus  as  its  founder,  whilst  others  think  that  Solon 
is  the  founder.  The  number  of  the  judges  is  not 
known.  Nine,  thirty-one,  ninety-one,  and  a  greater 
number,  has  been  given  by  different  persons  as  the 
limited  number  of  the  Areopagite  judges.  At  first, 
the  judges  were  chosen  from  me  citizens  who  were 
distinguished  by  their  virtues.  Afterwards  men  of 
character  were  elected.  The  dignity  was  held  for 
life,  though  the  judge  might  be  expeDed  for  immo- 
rality, [niese  judges  watched  over  the  laws,  and 
had  charge  of  the  public  treasury.  Bewards  of  the 
virtuous,  and  punishments  of  those  who  blasphemed 
the  gods,  and  slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mys- 
teries, were  in  the  hands  of  the  Areopagite  judges. 

The  laws  did  not  allow  a  murderer  and  his  accused 
to  be  under  the  same  roof.  Therefore  the  judges  of 
the  AreojMigus  sat  in  the  open  air.  Their  persons 
were  sacreil.  Therefore  they  must  not  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  persons  accused  of  shedding  human 
blood.  They  heard  causes  in  the  night,  and  passed 
sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  personal  appearances  of  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendants.  When  causes  were  pleaded  before 
them  no  oratory  or  fine  speaking  must  be  used,  lest 
their  judgments  should  be  corrupted.  Plaintiffs  and 
defendants  had  the  highest  opinion  of  this  court. 
The  judges  sat  on  the  27th,  the  28th,  and  the  29th 
days  of  eveiy  month.  Pericles  died,  b.o.  429.  He 
lessened  the  importance  and  destroyed  the  power  of 
this  court.  The  cause  of  his  enmity  was  the  refusal 
of  the  judges  to  admit  him  into  their  assembly.  The 
decay  of  the  Areopagus  was  the  cause  of  the  decay 
of  Athenian  moraiily.  The  judges  censured  the 
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debaucheries  of  DemStrius,  one  of  the  family  of 
Phatireus.  He  plainly  told  to  them  that  if  they  wished 
to  make  a  reform  in  Athens  they  must  begin  at  home. 

To  this  place,  and  before  this  tribunal,  St.  Paul 
was  brought  by  the  inquiring  Epicureans  and  Stoicks, 
who  asked  him  to  state  his  doctrines :  ''  We  would 
know  what  these  things  mean."  The  Athenians,  and 
strangers  residing  in  Athens,  spent  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing — ^  Xcyciv  ti  koi  aKov€iv  Kawor^pov,  Demos- 
thenes, in  hiB  first  philippic,  referred  to  this  custom  of 
the  Athenians:  H'  ^SovAco-^t,  cittc  poL,  v€piiovr€iT 
avTiJiV  Tvv6av€cr6ai  Kara  Tqv  ayopav,  Acycrai  t4  Kaivov  : 
ytvoiTO  av  ri  KatvoTcpov  rj  MaKc&uv  avrjp  ABrfvaiova- 
#cara7roA,e/LUi)v,  Kal  ra  tcuv  £AAi/v<i>v  6udic(i>v  :  "Or 
tell  me,  do  ye  wish,  walking  about  in  the  forum, 
to  inquire  one  of  another  is  any  new  thing  told? 
For  what  thing  can  be  newer  than  liat  a  man  of 
Macedon  should  overcome  the  Athenians  in  war,  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  Greece?  "—  Fol  i.  p.  9. 

Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill  and  addressed 
his  inquiring  auditors.    He  considered  tiiem  too  tuper^ 
HitiotM — Kara  iravra  oxr  tturiZaipoveortpovcr  vftaxr  Ottapia 
— ui  all  things  that  ye  are  more  than  ordinarily 
religious,  I  perceive.     (Superstitious  is  not  a  good 
translation.)    He  gave  his  reason.    He  saw  in  Sieir 
city  an  altar  with  this  inscription— ATNQSTfl  GEfi. 
CEcumenius  states  that  the  whole  inscription  is  this  : 
Ao-tcur,   fcat  EvpcoTn^  xei  Atfivrjo-  (Africa  was  called 
Geo),  Libya)  Ayvwro*  Ka\  ^cvai.     To  the  Qt)ds  of  Asia, 
and  Europe,  Libya — ^to  the  unknown  God  and  strange. 
This  imknown  God,  Paul  preached  to  the  Athenians. 
He  was  explaining  the  nature  of  the  God  whom  they 
worshipped,  though  they  knew  him  not.     St.  Paul 
therefore  had  committed  nothing  worthy  of  punish- 
ment.    He  declared  that  God  had  made  all  nations  of 
one  blood.     This  doctrine  was  in  opposition  to  the 
notions  of  the  Athenians  that  they  were  self -produced 
— the  offspring  of  the  earth.     He  taught  them  that 
"  we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God;" 
as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  **  for  we 
also  are  his  offspring."    1.  Aratus— rov  yap  #c€t  ycvoo- 
ea-p^v,     2.  Cleanthus — E#c  aov  yap  y€vo<r  co-uev. — See 
Dr.  A,  Clarke. 

The  periods  of  idolatry  were  ended.  (Jod  com- 
mendea  all  men  eveiywhere  to  repent.  The  day  of 
judgment  was  appointed.  Christ  was  ordained  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  God  had  given  to  all 
men  assurance  of  this,  in  that  he  had  raised  him 
from  the  dead. 

"When  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  some  mocked.  Others  said.  We  will  hear 
thee  again  of  this  matter.  Paul  departed  from  among 
them.  Certain  men  clave  imto  him,  and  believed  ; 
among  whom  were  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and 
a  woman  named  Dam&ris..  and  others  with  them." 
c.  xvii. 

^f.J  Corinth  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  which 
connects  Peloponnesus  with  Attica,  and  was  the 
capital  of  all  Achaia  or  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  called 
Corito.  It  is  sixty  stadia  distant  from  the  sea  on 
either  side.     It  was  first  founded  by  Sisyphus,  son  of 
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^olus,  A.M.  2616.,  B.o.  1388,  and  receiyed  its  name 
from  Corintlius,  the  son  of  Pelops.  FeloponneBUS 
received  its  name  fi*om  Pelops,  who  settled  there. 
H  IlrjXjoiroar'Vrf(roor — ^the  islana  of  Pelops.  It  had 
been  called  before  Argia,  Pelasgia  and  Argolis.  Its 
present  name  is  Morea,  which  seems  to  be  derived 
either  from  the  Greek  word  fto/Ka,  or  the  Latin  maruSf 
which  signifies  a  mulberry  tree,  which  is  found  there 
in  great  abimdance.  Its  extent  is  scarcely  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
in  breadth.  The  emperor  Nero  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  the 
Peloponnesus  from  Ghreece.  He  intended  to  make  a 
communication  between  the  Bay  of  Corinth  and  the 
Saronicus  Sinus,  the  Bay  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  lying  at 
the  south  of  Attica  and  on  the  north  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  situation  of  Corinth  has  been  the 
admiration  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  and  visitors  : — 

"  Laudabunt  alii  cLanim  Bhodon,  ant  Mitylenen, 
Aut  Epheson,  bimarirve  Corinthi  moenia." 

Bor,  O.,  lb.  1,  od.  7. 

Some  will  praise  renowned  Bhodes,  or  Mitylene,  or 
Ephesus,  or  the  walls  of  the  two-sead  Corinth. 

Mitylene  was  a  city  of  Lesbos,  a  large  island  in  the 
^gean  Sea  :  et  natura  et  descriptione  sedificiorum  et 
pulchritudine  imprimis  nobilis--both  by  nature  and 
by  description  of  edifices  completely  noble.  The 
Ionian  and  ^gean  seas  washed  the  shores  of  Corinth, 
"bimaria  Corinthi." — Cicero ,  Orat.  e.  RtdL  e,  14. 

Corinthwas  once  very  powerful,  had  a  great  influence 
among  the  Grecian  States,  colonized  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
delivered  from  its  oppressors  by  Timol^on,  but  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  Lucius  Mummius,  the  Boman 
consul,  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  B.C.  146.  The  Bomans 
obtained  inamense  riches.  The  fire  melted  all  the 
metals  in  the  city.  The  metals  ran  together  and 
formed  that  remarkable  and  valuable  composition 
called  ^'Corinthium  8DS,"  (Corinthian  brass). 

In  Corinth  was  a  famous  temple  of  Venus.  This 
temple  was  the  resort  of  lascivious  women.  Their 
demands  from  their  lovers  were  so  extravagant,  that 
the  words  of  the  Boman  Poet  are  considered  a  proverb : 

"  Non  cnivis  homini  contigit  adire  Corinthum." 

Bor,  £p.  Lb,  1,  Ep.  17,  v.  86. 

It  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  man  you  please  to 
go  to  Corinth. 

The  Corinthians  were  remarkable  for  learning. 
Their  accomplishments  rendered  them  celebrated. 
They  furnished  inducements  to  other  countries  to  send 
their  children  to  Corinth  for  their  education.  Cicero 
calls  Corinth,  Lumen  Graeciee  :  the  eye  or  the  light  of 
Gh*eece.  Cicero  was  assassinated,  b.o.  43.  The  city  of 
Corinth  must  have  been  beautified  and  enriched  by 
the  persevering  industry  of  its  inhabitants  since  its 
destruction  by  the  consul  Mummius. 

A.D.  54. — Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Claudius,  refers 
to  an  edict  published  by  Claudius  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Bome :  '  *  Judseos,  impulsore  Ohresto 
assidue  tumultuantes,  Bomd  ExpTelit."  He  expelled 
from  Bome  the  Jews  who  were  continually  causing 
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tumults,  Chrestus  being  their  impeller.  Wlio  Chres^ 
tus  was  may  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  preten- 
der to  the  Messiahship,  impelling  the  Jews  to  raise 
tumults,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  deliverance  inmi 
the  Boman  yoke,  may  have  had  me  name  Chrest!i£. 
The  imeasy  and  restless  spirit  of  the  Jews  at  length 
caused  their  destruction  as  a  nation. 

Paul  left  Athens,  and  arrived  in  Corintk.  He 
found  in  Corinth  a  Jew  named  AquUa,  bom  in  Pontile, 
lately  come  from  Italy,  with  hia  wife  Priacilla.  The 
edict  of  Claudius  had  compelled  them,  to  fly  to 
Corinth.  Paul  came  to  this  good  man  and  his  wife. 
Aquila  and  Paul  were  of  the  same  craft.  They  were 
tent-makers.  They  wrought  together  at  their  crait. 
The  Macedonian  brethren  sent  supplies  to  Paul  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  support  himself.  He  worked  f<ji 
his  daily  bread  on  the  working  days.  He  reasoned 
in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and  persuaded  the 
Jews  and  the  Greeks. 

Timotheus  and  Silas,  from  Macedonia,  arrived  ia 
Corinth.  Paul  was  encouraged  by  the  appearance  oi 
his  friends.  He  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ.  The  Jews  opposed  and  blasphemed. 
Paul  shook  his  raiment  and  said  unto  them,  **  Your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  heads ;  I  am  dean  :  hence- 
forth I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles."  He  entered  into 
the  house  of  Justus,  one  who  worshipped  God.  His 
house  was  near  to  the  synagogue.  CiispiiB,  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his 
house ;  and  many  of  the  Corinthians,  hearing,  believed, 
and  were  baptised. 

''Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul,  by  a  vision  in  the 
night,  '  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  tlij 
peace :  for  I  am  wil^  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on 
thee  to  hurt  thee,  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city/ 
Paul  continued  in  Corinth  one  year  and  six  months, 
teaching  the  Word  of  God  amons;  them." 

When  Gallio  was  deputy  of  Achaia,  the  Jews 
brought  Paul  to  the  judgment  seat.  They  stated  that 
''Paul  persuaded  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the 
law."  Gallio  would  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Jews.  "He  drove  them  from  the 
judgment  seat."  His  lictors  were  prompt  in  their 
obedience  to  his  orders.  Then  all  the  Greeks  took 
Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat 
him  before  the  judgment  seat.  "GaUio  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  He  was  resolved  not  to  inter- 
fere in  their  quarrels  upon  subjects  of  religion."— 
[AvdwrarevovToa- — Gallio  being  or  acting  as  deputy— 
Av^wraroo"] 

Paul  remained  in  Corinth  some  time  after  this  dis- 
turbance. He  left  Corinth  in  company  with  Aquila 
and  Priscilla.  He  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  arrived 
at  Cenchrea,  a  seaport,  where  "he  shaved  his  head 
for  he  had  a  vow.'*  Paul  repeated  this  act  in  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  advice  of  his  brethren.  It  was  a  compro- 
mise. Paul  withstood  Peter  to  the  face  for  a  less 
oflfence.  Paul's  mind  must  have  changed  afterwards, 
so  that  "he  gloried  only  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  to  me, 
and  I  imto  the  world." 
I      Paul  arrived  in  Ephesus  in  company  with  Aqoila 
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and  Prlfloilla.  He  left  them  at  Ephesiu.  But,  before 
he  left  them,  he  entered  into  the  synagogue  and 
reasoned  with  the  Jews.  They  wished  him  to  remain 
with  them  some  time  longer.  Paul  did  not  oonsent. 
He  bade  them  farewell,  sayinff ,  ' '  I  must,  by  all  means, 
keep  the  feast  which  cometh  in  Jerusalem  (the  pass- 
07ot)  and  I  will  return  again  to  you,  if  Ood  will." 

He  sailed  from  Ephesus.  He  landed  in  Ossaarea,  in 
Palestine.  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  He  saluted 
the  Church,  and  went  down  to  Antiooh,  in  Syria.  He 
departed  from  Antiooh,  and  went  oyer  all  the  country 
in  Gtolatia  and  Phiygia  in  order,  streng^ening  aU 
the  disciples.  2%m  may  he  comidered  aa  almost  a 
third  mistionary  tour.  He  set  out  from  Antioch,  as 
in  his  first  and  second  missionary  tours.  There  is  no 
account  of  his  having  remained  in  Jerusalem  any 
length  of  time.  He  may  have  remained  there  long 
enough  to  ''keep  the  feaat." 

A  certain  Jew  named  ApoUos  [Apollo],  bom  at 
Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the 
Bcziptures  [the  Old  Testament,  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets],  came  to  Ephesus.  He  was  a  good  and 
zealous  man.  He  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the 
Lord.  He  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John.  He  called 
to  repentance.  He  knew  not  to  point  the  penitent  to 
the  **  Lamb  of  Qoi,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  Aquila  and  Priscilla  heard  him.  They,  in 
private,  expounded  to  him  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
perfectly.  He  was  disiK>sed  to  pass  into  Achaia.  The 
brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him. 
When  he  arrived  in  Achaia,  he  helped  them  much 
who  had  believed  through  grace.  He  mightily  con- 
vinced the  Jews,  publicly  showine  by  the  scriptures 
that  ''Jesus  is  the  Ohrist." — c.  xviii. 

m.  8t  FauPi  Third  Mimonary  Towr.—faJ  When 
Apollos  was  thus  engaged  in  Ephesus  and  in  Achaia, 
Paul,  having  completed  his  almost  third  missionary 
tour  through  the  regions  above  Ephesus  or  through 
the  upper  coasts,  Galatia,  Fhrygia,  Lycaonia,  and 
Lydia  (perhaps),  came  to  Ephesus.  He  found  in 
Ephesus  certam  disciples,  twelve  in  number,  of  whom 
he  inquired,  "Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ohost  [the 
miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost]  since  ye 
believed?  "  They  replied,  "We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  [Any  pro- 
mise of  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.] 
St.  Paul  inquired,  "Unto  what  then  were  ye  bap- 
tized?" They  replied,  "  Unto  John's  baptism."  St. 
Paul  explained  :  John  baptized  with  the  baptism  of 
repentance ;  but  he  instructed  the  people  to  believe  on 
him  who  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus. 
The  Ephesian  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  were  then 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Then  Paul 
laid  his  hands  on  them.  The  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
them.    They  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied. 

fh,J  Alexandria,  the  birthplace  of  Apollos,  was 
a  celebrated  oity  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  called  the  city  after  his  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  the  lake 
Mareotis  and  the  beautiful  harbour  formed  by  the 
isle  of  Pharos,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Oanopic 
branch  of  the  Nile.    The  city  was  built  imder  the 


direction  of  Dinocr&tes,  the  celebrated  arc^teot  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus.  It  may  be  called  the 
second  temple,  as  the  first  had  been  burned  on  the 
night  in  which  Alexander  the  Ghreat  was  bom.  Erato- 
striltus,  an  Ephesian,  was  the  incendiary.  His  motive 
for  this  villamy  was  to  eternize  his  name  by  so  un- 
common an  action.  In  Alexandria,  Ptolemy  Soter 
formed  the  Academy  called  the  Museum,  a  society  of 
learned  men.  In  Alexandria  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  of  antiquity  have  flourished.  In 
Alexandria  was  the  tower  of  Pharos,  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  French,  July  4, 1798, 
imder  the  command  of  Buonaparte.  It  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  1801,  who,  after  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Fruice  and  ikigland,  restored  it  to 
t£e  Turks.  In  Alexandria  was  me  celebrated  obelisk, 
called  Cleopatra's  Needle;  and  the  no  less  famous 
column  called  Pompey's  Pillar.  This  city  exhibits 
but  very  slender  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour. — 
8ee  Dr,  A.  Clarke.  CUopatra^e  Needle  ie  now  in 
London,  ▲.!>.  1878. 

f'ej  Paul,  for  the  space  of  three  months,  went 
into  the  synagogue  at  Ephesus,  and  spake  boldly, 
persuading  the  Jews,  ana  disputing  the  things  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  God.  These  efforts  were  not 
successful.  PaiU  left  the  synagofi^e.  He  brought  the 
disciples  with  him.  He  disputeddaily  in  the  school  of 
one  T3rrannus,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
This  he  continued  to  do  for  two  years,  so  that  all  Asia 
heard  the  Word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
(Gentiles  and  Greeks.  "God  wrought  special  miracles 
by  the  hand  of  Paul."  Handkerchiefs,  or  aprons, 
which  touched  the  body  of  Paul,  were  brought  to  the 
sick;  and  the  result  of  the  application  was,  "the 
diseases  departed  from  them,  and  evil  spirits  went  out 
of  them."  Jews,  exorcists,  imitated  the  apostle.  We 
culjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth.  Seven 
sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,  and  chief  of  the  priests,  were 
the  persons  who  did  so.  The  evil  spirit  answered  not 
as  they  expected,  "Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know, 
but  who  are  ye  ?  "  The  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit 
was  overcame  them;  so  that,  naked  and  wounded, 
they  fled  from  the  house.  Both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
dwelling  at  Ephesus,  knew  this.  They  all  feared. 
The  name  of  tne  "Lord  Jesus  was  magnified. 

"Many  who  believed  came  and  confessed,  and 
shewed  their  deeds.  They  who  used  curious  arts 
brought  their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before 
all  men ;  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 
found  it  to  be  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver."  Suppos- 
ing that  each  piece  of  silver,  a  sestertius,  is  equal  to 
one  shilling  and  threepence,  then  50,000  of  such  coin 
is  equal  to  ;^403  12s.  1  Id. 

This  was  open  and  public  confession  and  repentance. 
"  So  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  (Jod  and  prevailed." 

This  aocoimt  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Ephesus  opens 
a  way  for  understanding  more  fully  the  apostle's 
manner  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  of  the  effects 
of  hi«  ministry ;  whilst  it  may  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  third  missionary  tour. 

fd.J  A  new  scene  now  opens. — ^Paul  entertained  a 
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deaire  to  Tisit  again  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  He 
intended  to  make  Jerusalem  the  termination  of  his 
tour.  Howerer,  he  intended  to  visit  Home  also.  He 
stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season.  He  sent  into  Macedonia 
two  of  those  who  ministered  to  him,  Timotheus  and 
Erastus.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  a  disturbance 
arose  in  EphesiLS.  The  religion  of  the  Bedeemer 
was  subyersiye  of  all  folly.  The  absurdities  of 
heathenism  and  the  divine  impositions  of  the  Mosaic 
institute  must  vanish.  The  pure  simplicity  of  the 
mercy  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jesus  miLst  prevail.  Though 
the  truth  be  slow  in  its  progress,  it  is  great,  and  will 
l^vail.  The  word  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 
Demetrius,  a  silversmith  in  Ephesus,  was  a  heathen. 
He  did  his  duty.  He  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana. 
He  employed  men  in  his  manufactory.  He  brought 
no  small  gain  to  them.  He  called  a  meeting  of 
workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  addressed  them  on 
a  subject  so  interesting  to  them.  All  Asia  and  the 
world  worshipped  Diana.  The  new  teachers  opposed 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  country.  They  said, 
"  They  be  no  gods  which  are  made  by  hands." 
The  result  must  be  the  overthrow  of  their  religion, 
which  consists  in  adoring  a  figment  of  their  own 
imagination. 

Tne  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion.  Gains 
and  Aristarchus,  Paul's  companions  in  travel,  were 
caught  by  the  rioters  who  ran  with  violent  speed  into 
the  theatre.  Paul  wished  to  go  into  the  theatre. 
The  disciples  and  the  chief  men  of  Asia  were  opposed 
to  Paul  in  this  matter,  and  persuaded  him  not  to 
venture.  The  greater  part  of  the  rioters  knew  not 
why  they  were  come  together.  They  drew  Alexander 
out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward. 
Alexander  signified  his  wish  to  speak.  When  the 
people  knew  that  Alexander  was  a  Jew,  they  all, 
with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried 
out,  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The  town 
clerk  addressed  the  people.  He  asked  whether  it 
was  not  universally  known  that  the  city  of  the 
Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  ^eat  goddess 
Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  feU  down  from 
Jupiter.  He  advised  them  to  be  quiet.  The  men 
whom  they  had  brought  into  court  were  neither 
**  robbers  of  churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your 
goddess.  The  law  is  open.  There  are  deputies. 
Let  them  implead  one  another.  K  your  inquiry 
relate  to  other  matters,  it  shall  be  determined  in  a 
lawful  assembly.  He  warned  them  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  called  in  question  concerning  that 
day's  uproar,  because  they  were  unable  to  account 
for  *  this  concourse.'  "  He  finished  his  address. 
He  dismissed  the  assembly. — Chap.  xix.  The  uproar 
ceased.  Paul  called  unto  him  the  disciples.  He 
embraced  them  and  departed.  He  was  on  his  j  oumey 
into  Macedonia. 

Paul  sailed  up  the  .^gean  Sea.  He  arrived  at — 1, 
Neapolis ;  he  came  to  2,  Philippi ;  he  proceeded  to 
3,  Ainphix)olis ;  to  4,  Apollonia ;  to  5,  Qliessaionica ; 
to  6,  Berea ;  to  7,  Athens ;  to  8,  Corinth ;  to  9, 
Cenchrea.  He  was  three  months  in  Macedonia.  He 
then  came  to  Greece,  The  Jews  laid  wait  for  V^im  as 
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he  was  about  to  sail  into  Syria.  Therefore  he  pur- 
posed to  return  through  Macedonia.  His  com- 
panions went  into  Asia:  1,  Sopater  of  Berea  ;  2,  of 
the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  ;  3,  of 
Derbe,  Gains  and  Timotheus;  and  4,  of  Asi.v 
Tychtcus  and  Trophlmus.  These,  goin^  before, 
tarried  for  us  at  Troas.  ''We  sailed  away  from 
Philippi,  after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  ai^ 
came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days,  where  wd 
abode  seven  days."  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  the 
disciples  came  together  to  break  bread.  Paul 
preached.  He  was  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow. 
Eutychus,  a  young  man,  fell  asleep,  for  Panl  con- 
tinued his  speech  until  midnight.  Eutychus  fell 
down  from  the  third  loft,  and  was  taken  up  dead 
Paul  restored  the  young  man  to  life.  Paul  brake 
bread ;  talked  a  long  T^ule,  even  till  break  of  daj. 
He  departed.  They  brought  the  young*  man  alivie. 
They  had  much  comfort. 

Then  we  went  before  to  ship  (to  Neapolis),  and 
sailed  to  Assos,  there  intending  to  take  in  Paul,  for 
so  he  had  appointed,  minding  himself  to  go  a-foot 
We  took  him  in  when  we  met  with  him  at  Assosw 
and  we  came  to  Mitylene.  Some  think,  and  prove 
as  they  think,  that  Paul  walked  to  Assos  on  Sunday. 
Others  say  that  Paul  went  on  foot  because  the  journey 
by  land  was  shorter  than  by  sea.  To  walk  on  the 
Sabbath  day  cannot  be  more  in  violation  of  the  law 
than  to  sail.  Works  of  charity  may  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  **  From  Mitylene  we  sailed,  and  came 
over  against  Chios  ;  next  day  we  arrived  at  Samoe» 
and  tarried  at  Trogyllium."  1.  Mitylene,  a  seaport 
in  Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  2.  Chios,  a 
very  celebrated  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samos.  3.  Samos,  another  island  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  4.  Trogyllium,  a  part 
of  Mount  Myc^e,  which  hangs  over  the  sea.  MycaJe, 
a  promontory  of  Asia,  opposite  to  Samos,  celebrated 
for  a  battle  which  was  lought  there  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians,  on  the  22nd  September, 
B.C.  479,  the  same  day  on  which  Mardonius  was 
defeated  at  Plataea.  Some  make  Myc&le  a  promon- 
toiy  of  Ionia.  Caria  was  the  southern  boundary  of 
Ionia.  5.  Miletus,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  provinoe 
of  Caria,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues,  that  is,  aboat 
thirty-six  or  forty-five  miles  from  Ephesus.  Miletus 
is  celebrated  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Thales,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Ghreece,  and  founder  of  the 
Ionic  sect  of  philosophers.  Anaximander  also  wu 
bom  there,  and  several  other  eminent  men.  The 
Turks,  who  lately  possessed  it,  call  it  Melos. 

fej  Paul  had  determined  to  pass  by  Ephesus.  A 
visit  to  Ephesus  would  cause  delay.  He  would  not 
spend  the  time  in  Asia.  **  He  hasted  if  it  wer« 
possible  for  him  to  be  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost."  He  may  have  hoped  for  a  reneival  of  the 
miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  for  t 
great  increase  of  converts  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Miletus  he  sent  to  Eph^n^ 
and  called  the  elders  of  the  church — rowr  vpGrfivnpovfr 
rq<r  iKKhrffTiojcr.  The  elders  came.  Paul  addressed 
them  in  words  expressive  of  the  deepest  ainceri^  of 
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his  "wiBhes,  his  feelings,  his  hopes,  and  his  prayers 
for  their  present  and  their  everlasting  welfare.  He 
appealed  to  their  remembrance  of  his  ministry 
amongst  them,  to  his  htmiility,  to  his  tears  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  to  his  temptations  from  Jewish 
plots,  to  his  public  and  private  teaching,  in  which  he 
kept  back  nothing  to  his  testimony  for  Christ,  both 
to  Jews  and  Oentiles.  **  Repentance  toward  God,  and 
jaith  totoard  our  Lord  Jeeue  Christ"  This  is  the  gospel 
message: — 1.  Repent,  2.  Believe.  3.  Oheg.  Paul  knew 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  him  in  Jerusalem. 
This  was  the  testimony  of  the  brethren  in  eveiy  city 
through  which  he  passed.  The  Holy  Ghost  had 
enabled  the  brethren  to  foretel  this  result  of  Paul's 
Tisit  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  unmoved  by  these  im- 
favourable  predictions.  He  did  not  count  his  life 
dear  unto  himself.  His  only  wish  was  to  finish  with 
joy  his  course,  and  '^  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  "  He  expressed  his  very  deep  conviction  that 
the  brethren  should  see  his  face  no  more. 

Perhaps  they  did  see  his  face  aeain.  Some  think 
that  St.  Paul  traversed  all  the  fields  of  his  missionary 
labours  during  his  interval  of  liberty  between  his 
first  and  his  second  imprisonments.  Li  that  case,  he 
may  have  visited  Ephesus.  However,  St.  Luke  was 
in  Greece,  having  retired  from  the  missionary  work, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  record  of  St.  Paul's  last 
missionary  tour. 

Paul,  in  this  very  solemn  address,  appealed  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  blood 
of  them  all;  because  he  had  not  shunned  to 
declare — ircurav  rrjv  Povk-qv  tov  6€ov — all  the  counsel 
of  God  to  them.  What  was  that?  1.  Repentance 
toward  God.  2.  Faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Paul's  example  in  teaching  and  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Paul 
continued  his  address,  warning  the  elders — ir/^ccr/Sv- 
repovar — ^to  ''  take  heed  to  themselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers — flrMrKoiroixr  (bishops) — to  feed — iroi/iaivciv 
(to  act  as  shepherds  of) — the  Church  of  God  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood — rjv  ircpf 
CTToii^aro  oia  tov  iSlov  aifAaToa", 

Paul  forewarned  the  elders  that  crievous  wolves 
would  enter  the  fold ;  that  some  would  be  ambitious 
of  drawing  away  disciples  after  them ;  that  there- 
fore  they  had  need  of  watchfulness,  and  they  should 
remember  his  own  ministry  amongst  them,  that 
**  during  the  space  of  three  years  he  ceased  not  to 
warn  everyone,  day  and  night,  with  tears.  He  com- 
mended the  brethren  to  ''God,  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace  (the  gospel),  which  is  able  to  build  them 
up,  and  to  give  them  inheritance  amongst  all  them 
wno  are  sanctified."  He  appealed  to  their  knowledge 
of  his  mode  of  life,  that  he  coveted  no  man's  silver, 
or  gold,  or  apparel ;  that  his  own  hands  had  minis- 
tered to  the  necessities  of  himself  and  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  missionaiT  work ;  that  he  had 
shewed  to  them  how  that,  labouring,  they  ought  to 
support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words 
[not  recorded  by  the  evangelists]  of  ov.r  Lord  Jesus, 


how  he  said,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  The  end  of  this  interview  between  Paul 
and  the  Ephesian  elders,  or  bishops,  or  both,  is  such 
as  love  to  God  and  to  man  may  create.  "  Paul 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all.  They  all 
wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him, 
sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  had 
spoken,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  And 
they  accompanied  him  unto  the  ship." — Chap,  xx. 

IV. — St.  FauTs  Journey  to  Jerusalem. — (a)  We  left 
Miletus,  came  to  Coos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
one  of  the  islands  called  the  Sporades  ;  then  came  to 
Bhodes,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  same  sea,  celebrated 
for  its  Colossus ;  then  came  to  Patera,  one  of  the 
chief  seaport  towns  of  Syria ;  then,  finding  a  ship 
sailing  for  Phoenicia,  a  part  of  Syria,  we  went  on 
board  and  set  forth.  We  discovered  Cyprus,  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  we  left  it  on  the  left  hand, 
and  landed  at  T3rre,  where  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her 
burden. 

(b.)  We  found  disciples  in  Tyre.  We  remained  with 
them  seven  days.  These  disciples  warned  Paul  not 
to  go  to  Jerusidem.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  we 
left  Tyre.  The  brethren,  the  men,  their  wives,  and 
their  children,  accompanied  us  till  we  went  out  of  the 
city.  We  kneeled  on  the  shore  and  prayed.  We 
took  ship.  The  brethren  returned  home.  From  Tyre 
we  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  a  seaport  town  of  Galilee, 
between  Tyre  and  CsBsarea,  not  far  from  Mount 
Carmel.  We  left  Ptolemais  next  day,  and  arrived  at 
Caesarea  of  Palestine.  We  entered  into  the  house  of 
Philip  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  who 
had  four  daughters,  virgins,  who  did  prophesy* 
[Now  Paul  did  not  suffer  a  woman  to  prophesy — to 
preach.]  We  tarried  there  many  days;  and,  during 
our  stay  in  Phillip's  house,  a  certain  prophet,  named 
Ag&bus,  came  down  from  Judea.  He  took  Paul's 
girdle,  and  with  it  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet, 
and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  shall  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  who  owneth  this 
girdle,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." When  we  heard  these  things  we  besought 
Paul  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Paul  answered, 
"  What  mean  ye,  to  weep  and  to  break  my  heart  ? 
For  I  am  ready  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  also  to  die 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  We 
ceased  our  efforts  to  dissuade  him  when  we  perceived 
his  determination.  We  consoled  ourselves  by  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  saying,  "  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done."  After  these  things  we  took  up  our 
carriages — [airoo-Kcvoira^vofc — having  packed  up  our 
luggaee]  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the 
disciples  of  CsBsarea  accompanied  us,  and  brought 
with  them  one  Mnason,  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple, 
with  whom  we  should  lodge.  St.  Luke  uses  the  word 
we.  This  proves  that  he  was  St.  Paul's  travelling 
companion.  So  ends  his  account  of  St.  Paul's  mis- 
sionary tours.  The  scene  now  change*  St.  Paul 
and  his  friends  arrive  at  Jerusalem. 

V. — &t.  Faul  in  Jerusalem, — (a.)  "And  when  we 
were  come  to  Jerusalem  the  brethren  received  us 
gladly.    And  th«  following  day  FauI  went  in  with 
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UB  unto  JazneSy  and  all  the  elders  were  present." 
irarrcc  tc  Trapcycvovro  oi  Trptapvrtpoi. 

Paul  saluted  the  brethren.  He  then  commenced  a 
narratiye  of  his  missionary  labours.  He  related  one 
by  one  icc^cv — everything' — ckootov  (each^  of  what 
things  Gk>d  had  done  amongst  the  Gentiles  by  his 
ministry.  The  spirit  of  a  cowardly  compromise  was 
in  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  and  Paul  yielded  to 
their  dictation.  The  brethren  advised  Paul  to  join 
himself  to  a  company  of  four  men  who  had  a  vow 
{the  Namrite^9  vow,  Numh,  vi.)  on  them,  to  purify 
himself  with  them,  and  to  be  at  charges  with  tnem — 
[koI  8a?ravi^ov  cir  avrour :  and  lay  out  or  expend 
money  upon  them:  pay  their  expenses:  1.  Eiffht 
lambs ;  2.  Four  rams ;  besides,  oil,  flour,  &c.] — tnat 
they  may  shave  their  heads,  and  that  all  may  know 
that  the  report  concerning  Paul's  having  forsaken 
the  law  of  Moses  was  incorrect.  Paul  ooeyed  this 
command,  or  followed  this  advice.  The  result  shewed 
that  the  command  or  advice  was  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  When  the  seven  days  of  purification 
were  ended,  *'  the  Jews  which  were  of  Asia  stirred 
up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands  on  Paul,  cxyingout, 
'  Men  of  Israel,  help.' "  They  accused  him  with 
having  opposed  the  law  everywhere,  and  with  having 
polluted  the  temple  by  bringing  Greeks  into  it. 
They  had  seen,  with  Paul,  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian, 
and  had  supposed  that  Paul  had  brought  him  into 
the  temple.  They  drew  Paul  out  of  the  temple. 
The  doors  were  shut.  They  were  about  to  kill  mm. 
The  chief  captain  of  the  band  was  informed  concern- 
ing the  uproar.  He  took  soldiers  and  centurions ; 
came  upon  the  scene  of  tumult;  commanded  that 
Paul  should  be  bound  with  two  chains;  and  then 
demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done.  So 
great  was  the  contradiction  in  the  answers  that  the 
dbief  captain  commanded  that  Paul  should  be  brought 
unto  the  castle  of  Antonia. 

(b.)  The  castle  of  Antonia,  built  at  the  angle  of  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  western  porticoes  of  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple,  was  now  a  barrack  for 
Boman  soldiers.  The  castle  was  built  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  It  was  at 
first  called  Baris,  and  was  the  royal  residence  of  the 
Asmoneans  as  long  as  they  reigned  in  Jerusalem. 
It  was  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great,  and -by  him 
called  Antonia,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony. 
The  temple  was  commanded  by  this  castle,  as  it  stood 
on  higher  groimd.  Jonephw^  Wiar,  b.  v.,  c.  5.,  s.  8, 
describes  this  castle  as  having  four  towers,  from  one 
of  which  the  whole  temple  was  overlooked  ;  and  that 
one  of  the  towers  was  joined  to  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple,  and  had  a  double  pair  of  stairs  from  it,  by 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  accustomed 
to  come  down  with  their  arms  to  the  porticoes,  on 
the  festival  days,  to  keep  the  people  quiet ;  for,  as 
the  temple  was  a  guard  to  the  city,  so  this  castle  was 
a  guard  to  the  temple. 

It  seems  therefore  (says  Bishop  Pearce)  to  me  very 

plain,  that  the  place  where  the  Jews  were  about  to 

kill  Paul  was  tne  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  portico 

being  there ;  and  that  the  ohief  captain  came  down 
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there  to  his  rescue.     Qlaudius  Lysias,  the  chief  c^ 
tain,  then  ran  down  the  stairs  to  Paul's  rescue. 

When  Paul  came  upon  the  stairs  he  was  borne  by 
the  soldiers  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  peoplf*. 
The  multitude  followed,  crying,  "  Away  with  him," 
Paul  asked  the  captain  to  allow  him  to  address  &« 
people.  The  captain  asked  Paul,  <'  Canst  thou  speak 
Greek  ?  "  He  mquired  also  whether  Paul  was  not 
that  Egyptian  who  had,  sometime  previously,  having 
caused  an  uproar,  led  out  some  four  thousand  men 
who  were  murderers  ?  "  Paul  replied  that  he  was  a 
Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Gilicia,  a  citixen  of  no  mean 
city ;  and  ''  I  beeeedi  thee,  sufEer  me  to  speak  to  the 
people."  When  Paul  had  obtained  permission  h^ 
stood  on  the  stairs,  and  beckoned  with  the  hand  to 
the  people.  There  was  great  silence.  Paul  6pak« 
to  the  people  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. — e.  xzi. 

He  gave  an  aocoimt  of  his  education,  of  his  zealfc^ 
the  law  of  the  fathers,  of  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  of  his  conversion,  of  his  vision  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  command  ^which  our 
Lora  gave  to  him  in  the  vision, ' '  Depart,  for  I  will  send 
thee  unto  the  Gentiles." 

When  they  heard  this  word,  they  cried  aloud, 
"  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is 
not  fit  that  he  should  live."  They  cast  off  thdi 
clothes ;  they  threw  dust  into  the  air,  as  a  sign  of 
contempt.     Bhimei  did  so.— 2  Sam,  xvi.  13. 

Did  they  shake  their  clothes,  or  did  they  throw  ofi 
their  outer  garments  as  if  preparing  to  stone  Paul  ? 
They  evidently  intended  to  express  meir  wish  to  kill 
him.  The  chief  captain  was  ignorant  of  the  Hebr&w 
language,  and  of  the  chaiKOs  brought  aminst  Paul 
and  of  l^aul's  defence.  He  felt  assured,  from  what 
he  saw,  that  Paul  was  a  grievous  malefactor.  There- 
fore he  ordered  that  he  should  be  examined  by 
scourging.  The  lictors  were  binding  Paul.  The 
Centimon  stood  by.  Paul  asked  the  Centurion,  <'Ib 
it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  who  is  a  Homan 
and  tmoondemned  ?  "  ^e  Centurion  warned  the 
chief  captain :  ''  Take  care,  this  man  is  a  Itoman." 
The  chief  captain  came  and  asked  Paul,  ''  Tell  me« 
art  thou  a  Roman  ?  "  Paul  said,  "  Yes.'*  The  chief 
captain  said,  ''With  a  great  sxtm  obtained  I  this 
freedom."  Paul  said,  "  But  I  was  free  bom."  Im- 
mediately the  torturer  departed  from  Paul.  The 
chief  captain  was  afraid  when  he  knew  that  he  w» 
a  Roman,  and  that  he  had  bound  him.  On  the 
morrow  the  chief  captain,  desirous  of  knowing  the 
accusation  which  the  Jews  had  against  Paul,  loo€«d 
Paul  from  his  bonds,  and  set  him  before  the  chief 
priests,  and  all  the  council  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  appear  before  him. —  Chap,  xxii. 

(c.)  Verres  was  a  Roman  gDvemor  of  Sicily.  The 
Sicilians  prosecuted  him  in  Rome  on  acootmt  of  his 
cruelty  and  rapacity.  Hortensius  defended  Yezre^ 
Cicero,  on  behalf  of  the  Sicilians,  delivered  his  cele- 
brated orations  againt  Yerres.  Despairing  of  the 
result  of  the  trial,  Verres  went  into  voluntaiy  eiilft 
and  lived  in  great  luxuir.  He  was  lolled  twenty-eix 
^ears  afterwards  by  the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antonj 
m  one  of  the  provinoes  where  he  resided*     The 
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following  passage  from  one  of  Cicero's  orations 
against  Yerres,  explains  the  law  on  tlie  subject  of 
Xloman  citizenship  referred  to  and  appealed  to  by  St. 
X^aul : — "Die  quisquis  erat,  quern  tu  in  cruce  rapiebas, 
q^ui  tibi  esset  ignotus,  cum  civem  se  Bomanum  esse 
diceret,  apud  te  Prsetorem,  si  non  effugium,  ne  moram 
mortis  quidem  mentione  atque  usurpatione  civitatis 
assequi  potuit  ?  "  ' '  That  man,  whoever  he  was,  whom 
you  were  hurrying  to  the  cross,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  you,  when  he  said  that  he  was  a  Boman  citizen, 
uvould  he  not  obtain  with  you,  the  Praetor,  if  not  an 
escape  from,  at  least  a  delay  of  death,  by  the  mention 
and  assumption  of  citizenship  ?  " 

Yerres  had  been  accused  of  whipping,  or  of  causing 
to  be  whipped  or  scourged  by  his  lictors,  a  man  who 
cried  aloud  during  his  sufferings,  ''  I  am  a  Boman 
citizen."  Cicero  dwells  upon  this  act  of  Yerres  as 
the  greatest  violation  of  the  Boman  law  on  Boman 
citizenship. 

Plutarch,  likewise,  in  his  life  of  Pompey,  says 
concerning  the  behaviour  of  the  pirates  when  they 
had  taken  any  Boman  prisoner — Ekcii^o  8t  rfv  vppurra- 
fjuararov — ^that  this  was  the  most  contumelious.  When 
any  of  those  whom  they  had  made  captives  cried  out 
— 'EUnfMauxr  €4va* — **  that  he  was  a  Boman,"  and  told 
to  them  his  name,  they  pretended  to  be  surprised, 
and  to  be  in  a  fright,  and  smote  upon  their  thighs, 
and  feU  down  (on  their  knees)  to  him,  beseeching 
him  to  pardon  them.  We  may  understand  that  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  torturer  retired,  and  that  the 
chief  captain  was  afraid,  when  Paul  declared  that  it 
was  **  unlawful "  to  whip  or  scourge  a  man  who  was 
a  Boman  and  uncondemned. — See  Dr.  A,  Clarke. 

(d.)  Paul  addressed  the  assembly,  aad  declared 
that  he  had  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  to 
that  very  day.  Ananias,  the  high-priest,  commanded 
them  who  stood  by  to  smite  Paul  on  the  mouth. 
Paul  said  to  him,  ''Gt)d  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall ;  for  thou  sittest  to  judee  according  to 
the  laW)  and  commandest  thou  me  to  be  smitten  con- 
trary to  the  law."  They  who  stood  by  said  to  Paul, 
'^Bevilest  thou  €k>d's  high-priest?"  Paul  replied, 
**  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest, 
for  it  is  written  {Exod,  zzii.  28),  '  Thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  the  people.' " 

A  high-priest,  named  Ananias,  was  summoned  to 
Bome  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  a  tumult  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  he  ever  returned  to  Jerusalem.  But  it  has 
been  proved  that  he  was,  when  at  Bome,  proved  to 
be  innocent,  and  was  restored  to  his  high-priesthood. 
This  was  the  Ananias  before  whom  Paul  was  plead- 
ing. St.  Paul  meant  what  he  said.  He  did  not 
know  that  Ananias  was  the  high-priest  when  he  was 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preoict  that  the  divine 
disnleasure  would  fall  upon  Ananias. 

Paul  saw  that  one  part  of  the  assembly  were 
Sadducees  and  the  other  Pharisees.  '  He,  being  crafty, 
caught  them  by  guile:  ''Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee.  Of  the  hope  and 
resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question." 
The  Sadduooes  denied  thd  resurrection  of  fbe  dead, 


and  the  existence  of  angel  and  spirit.  The  Pharisees 
believed  both.  Paul's  words  produced  a  division  of 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  his  persecutors.  The  Phari- 
sees, the  stronger  party,  became  his  protectors. 
They  resolved  that  there  was  no  evil  in  this  man ; 
but  if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken  to  him,  ''  let  us 
not  fight  against  God."  The  chief  captain  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  go  down  and  rescue  Paul  from  danger 
(because  he  saw  that  dissension  had  arisen),  and  oy 
force  to  bring  Paul  into  the  castle. 

On  the  night  following  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and 
said,  ''Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul ;  for,  as  thou  hast 
testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear 
witness  also  at  Bome.  Perhaps  PauPs  compromise  was 
providential. 

When  it  was  day  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  slay 
Paul.  More  than  forty  men  were  bound  by  oath  in 
this  conspiracy.  The  design  was,  that  the  captain 
should  be  prevailed  on  to  summon  another  assembly, 
who  wished  to  understand  the  matter  more  perfectly ; 
that  he  should  bring  Paul  before  the  assembly,  and 
that,  on  his  way  to  the  assembly,  the  forty  conspirators 
would  kill  him.  These  men  bound  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  slain  Paul. 

Paul's  sister's  son,  having  learned  the  nature  of 
the  conspiracy,  went  into  the  castle  and  told  the  con- 
spiracy to  Paul,  who  called  one  of  the  Centurions,  and 
requested  him  to  bring  this  youn^  man  to  the  chief 
captain,  as  he  had  some  communication  to  make  to 
him.  The  Centurion  did  as  Paul  wished.  The  chief 
captain  desired  that  the  young  man  should  tell  his 
story,  as  he  wished  to  tell  it,  privately.  When  the 
young  man  had  made  his  communication,  the  captain 
let  Mm  depart,  charging  him  to  keep  the  matter 
secret.  The  chief  captain  called  to  him  two  Centu- 
rions, and  said  :  "  Make  ready  two  hundred  soldiers 
to  go  to  CsBsarea ;  and  horsemen  three  score  and  ten  ; 
and  spearmen  two  hundred,  at  the  third  hour  of  the 
night ;  and  provide  for  them  beasts  that  they  may 
set  Paul  on,  and  bring  him  safe  to  Felix  the  Governor." 
He  wrote  a  letter  commencing,  "  Claudius  Lysias 
unto  the  most  excellent  Governor  Felix,  greeting ;" 
and  ending,  "  Farewell."  This  was  the  usual  form 
of  letter  writing  at  its  commencement  and  at  its  close. 
This  letter  of  Claudius  Lysias  contains  a  statement 
of  the  accusation  which  the  Jews  brought  against 
Paul— of  their  design  to  kill  him.  "  Wherefore  I 
sent  him  straightway  to  thee,  and  gave  command- 
ment to  his  accusers  also  to  say  before  thee  what  they 
had  against  him.  Nothing  was  laid  to  his  charge 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds."  The  soldiers  brought 
Paul  to  Antipatris.  On  the  morrow  they  left  the 
horsemen  to  go  with  him,  and  returned  to  the  castle, 
two  hundred  soldiers  and  two  hundred  spearmen. 
The  threescore  horsemen  proceeded  to  CsBsarea. 
They  delivered  the  letter  to  the  governor,  and  pre- 
sented Paul  before  him.  The  governor  inquired  to 
what  province  Paul  belonged.  He  was  informed  that 
Paul  was  of  Cilicia.  "  I  will  hear  thee,"  saith  the 
governor,  "  when  thine  accusers  are  come."  And  he 
cozunanded  him  to  be  kept  in  Herod's  judsment  hall* 
Ev  na  rpairttpMDi  in  Serod'i  FtwtoiiniDi  It  wm  ci^led 
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IIerod*8,  because  Herod  built  it.  Tlie  PrsBtorium  was 
the  place  where  the  Eoman  Praetor  had  his  residence. 
Perhaps  state  prisoners  were  kept  in  some  guard-room 
belonging  to  the  apartments  of  the  Pwetorium.  Paul 
was  lodged  there  till  his  accusers  should  come. — 
Chap,  xxiii. 

(e.)  Five  days  after  Paul's  arrival  at  Ceesarea, 
Ananias,  the  high-priest,  and  the  elders,  and  a  certain 
orator,  Tertullus,  a  Boman  advocate,  came  down  to 
Ceosarea.  Tertullus  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of  his 
clients.  Eelix  listened  whilst  Tertullus  delivered  his 
address,  which  consisted  of  three  parts  :  1.  The  Ex- 
ordiimi ;  2.  The  Proposition ;  3.  The  Conclusion. 
In  fact,  Tertullus  repeated  the  charges  against  Paul 
already  stated  by  the  Jews. 

The  governor  then  beckoned  to  Paul  to  speak. 
Paul's  reply  consisted  of  three  parts:  1.  The  Ex- 
ordium; 2.  The  Tractation,  which  consisted  of  two 
parts :  (a)  Bef  utation ;  (b)  Affirmation.  When  Felix 
heard  me  concluding  words  of  St.  Paul,  "Touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  am  called  in  question 
by  you  this  day,"  he  said,  *'  When  Lysias  ^e  chief 
captain  shall  come  down  I  will  know  the  uttermost  of 
your  matter."  ' '  He  commanded  a  Centurion  to  keep 
Paid  and  to  let  him  have  liberty ;  and  that  he  should 
forbid  none  of  his  acquaintance  to  minister  or  to 
come  to  him." 

Some  days  after  this  trial,  Felix  came  with  his  wife 
Drusilla,  who  was  a  Jewess.  He  sent  for  Paul  and 
heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ.  Paul 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come.  Felix  trembled.  His  conscience  stul  had 
power.  His  words  are  often  in  people's  memories  : 
"  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  con- 
venient season  I  will  call  for  thee."  He  could  not 
endure  the  public  gaze  as  he  felt  the  workings  of 
conscience.  Private  conversations  with  Paul  would 
suit  him  better  than  listening  to  his  public  exposi- 
tions on  the  doctrines  of  Chnstianity.  He  thought 
that  Paul  had  friends  who  might  subscribe  larse 
sums  of  money  for  his  release,  and  that  Paul  woiud 
eive  this  money  to  him.  "  Wherefore  he  sent  for 
him  the  oftener,  and  commimed  with  him."  Felix 
was  disappointed.  ''  Porcius  Festus  came  in  Felix's 
room ;  and  Felix,  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure, 
left  Paul  bound." 

Cumanus  and  Felix  had  been  joint  governors  of 
Judea.  When  Cumanus  was  removed  and  con- 
demned, Felix  was  sole  governor  of  Judea.  At  the 
commencement  of  Paid's  imprisonment  in  Csesarea 
Felix  had  been  some  six  years  in  possession  of  the 
government  of  Judea.  This  was  a  long  time,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  spent  by  Boman  governors  in 
their  provinces,  their  violence  and  rapacity  being  the 
cause  of  their  frequent  removals. 

Drusilla  was  sister  of  Agrippa  and  of  Berenice. 
She  was  to  have  been  marriea  to  Epiphluies,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  She  was  afterwards 
married  to  Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenes.  Felix  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  by  means  of  a  pretended  Jewish 
magician,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  persuaded  her  to  leave 
her  husband.  Then  Feux  married  her.  She  and  a 
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sou  she  had  by  Felix  are  said  to  have  perished  in  an 
eruption  of  Moimt  Vesuvius  in  Italy.  She  periahed 
far  from  the  land  of  her  fathers.  She  accom^panied 
Felix  in  his  exile.  Felix  would  have  been  put  to 
death  in  Bome  on  account  of  his  violence  and  ex- 
tortions during  his  government  of  Judesr— the  Jews 
urging  their  accusations  agfdnst  him  with  great  vio- 
lence— ^had  not  the  influence  which  his  brother  Pallas 
had  with  the  emperor  Nero  been  exerted  in  his 
favour.  Pallas  had  been  Nero's  slave.  He  was  now 
his  f  reedman.  Claudius  Felix  had  been  the  slave  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  who  made  him  his  freedman. 
Nero  was  the  last  of  the  Jxdian  family.  GLaudius 
was  the  name  of  the  emperor.  Felix,  his  slave,  took 
the  name  of  his  master  who  had  made  him  his  freed- 
man.  Marcus  Antonius  was  his  original  nama 
Felix  obtained  from  Claudius  the  government  of 
Judea,  Samaria  and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by 
Suetonius  the  husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  manied 
the  two  Drusillas,  one,  granddaughter  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  the  other,  a  Jewish  princess,  sister 
of  A^ppa.  The  name  of  bis  third  wife  is  unknown. 
The  Julian  family  became  extinct  upon  the  death  of 
Nero. — Chap.  xxiv. 

yi.  fa,  J  Upon  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa^  daudius 
was  induced  by  his  ministers  to  thmk  it  imprudent 
to  trust  the  government  to  the  hands  of  Herod 
Agrippa's  son — ^Agrippa  the  younger — ^then  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  resioing  in  Bome. 
Therefore,  Cuspius  Fadus  was  sent  as  procurator. 
Afterwards  Claudius  gave  to  Agrippa  the  Tetrazchate 
of  Herod  Philip,  Batonia  and  Ablla,  but  kept  the 
province  of  Judea  in  his  own  hands,  and  governed  it 
by  procurators  sent  &om  Bome.  Therefore,  when 
Felix  was  removed,  Porcius  Festus  was  sent  in  his 

Slace.  When  he  arrived  in  CsBsarea,  the  usual  resi- 
ence  of  the  Boman  governors,  he  tarried  three  days 
in  Csesarea,  and  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining^some  knowledge  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  Jews.  The  high-prieet  and  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  informed  him  agamst  Paul.  They 
prayed  that  Paul  might  be  sent  to  Jerusalem, 
''laying  wait  in  the  way  to  kill  him."  Festus 
answered  that  Paul  should  be  kept  at  Cseearea, 
and  that  he  himself  would  depart  to  CsBsarea  shortly 
He  invited  the  Jews  to  go  down  with  him,  and  to 
accuse  the  man,  ''  if  there  be  any  wickedness  in  him." 
God  disposed  the  heart  of  Festus  to  this  arrangement. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  otherwise  for  the  refusal 
which  Festus  gave  to  the  request  of  the  Jews,  which 
must  have  appeared  by  no  means  unreasonable  to 
Festus,  who  had  lately  come  into  the  country.  Festus 
invited  only  such  as  were  ''  ahleJ^  He  studied  their 
convenience.  Oi  Svvaroi  may  mean  the  persons  in 
authority,  the  magnates. 

Festus  remained,  according  to  some — ri/ju^paxr  ov 
irXetovor  okto)  rj  B€Ka — ^not  more  than  eight  or  ten  days 
in  Jerusalem.  Tieehendorf:  Hfjxpao'  vkeiova-  -q  &Ka — 
''  more  than  ten  days,"  is  the  reading  of  the  Greek, 
followed  by  our  translators.  Festus  went  down  to 
Csesarea.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Csesarea  he 
sat  on  the  judgment  seat,  and  commanded  Paul  to  b« 
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brought.  He  was  brought.  The  Jews  who  had 
come  down  from  Jerusalem  ''  stood  round  about,  and 
laid  many  and  erievous  complaints  against  Paul, 
which  they  could  not  prove."  Paul  declared  his 
innocence,  and  that  ''  neither  aeainst  the  law  of 
Moses,  neither  against  the  temple,  neither  against 
Csesar,  have  I  offended  anything  at  all." 

The  accusations  may  be  understood  by  Paul's  de- 
fence: 1.  That  he  had  broken  the  law  of  Moses. 
2.  That  he  had  defiled  the  temple.  3.  That  he  had 
engaged  in  treasonable  practices  against  the  Boman 
government.  Festus  was  willing  to  do  to  the  Jews  a 
pleasure.  He  therefore  called  Paul  and  asked  him, 
**  Wilt  thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  there  be  judged 
of  these  things  oefore  me?"  Paul  answered,  "I 
stand  at  Geesar's  judgment  seat,  where  I  ought  to 
be  judged."  He  denied  that  he  had  done  any  wrong 
to  the  Jews.  He  declared  that  Festus  knew  this. 
He  was  willing  to  die  if  he  had  done  any  wrong  so 
as  to  be  worwy  of  death.  But  if  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  the  Jews  be  false  and 
' '  groundless,"  no  man  may  deliver  me  unto  them.  '  *  I 
appeal  unto  GfiDsar."  Festus  conferred  with  the 
council.  He  then  replied  to  Paul,  **  Hast  thou  ap- 
pealed unto  Gsesar  ?    Unto  Gsesar  shalt  thou  go." 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Otod  moved  to  accom- 
plish that  which  he  had  spoken  to  Paul,  that  he 
should  go  to  Bome.  From  these  circumstances  we 
may  learn  that  the  Providence  of  Otod  orders  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  of  individuals,  by  means 
apparently  trifling,  and  by  words  uttered  almost  im- 
pulsively. ''It  is  not  in  man  who  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps." 

^h.J  After  some  days  had  passed,  Agrippa  and 
Bemice  came  to  GsBsarea  to  salute  Festus.  Agrippa 
and  Bemice  were  brother  and  sister.  Bemice  was, 
at  first,  married  to  her  unde,  Herod,  King  of  Galchis. 
Upon  his  death  she  went  to  live  with  her  brother 
Agrippa.    Juvenal  mentions  the  matter,  Sat  vi.  155: 

Diende  adamas  notissimiiB,  et  Berenices 
In  digito,  factuB  pretiosior :  hunc  dedit  olim 
BarbaruB  incesto  :  dedit  htmc  Agrippa  Sorori. 

Then  a.  diamond  most  valuable,  and  rendered  more 
precious  on  the  finger  of  Bemice:  this  the  barbarian 
formerly  gave  to  the  incestuous  woman:  this  Agrippa 
gave  to  his  sister. 

She  endeavoured  to  shield  herself  from  this  scandal. 
Bhe  persuaded  Pol^mo,  king  of  Gilicia,  to  many  her, 
after  she  had  prevailed  on  him  to  become  a  Jew. 
Her  great  riches  induced  him  to  comply.  She  soon 
left  him.  He  returned  to  heathenism.  After  this 
she  lived  often  with  her  brother.  She  obtained  the 
favour  of  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian.  It  was 
rumoured  that  she  was  to  become  Empress.  The 
Boman  people  disapproved.  Titus  was  unwilling  to 
offend  them.  The  matter  ended  in  the  retirement  of 
Bemice  from  Bome.  She  was  beautiful.  She  had 
great  address.  She  possessed  immense  riches.  But 
she  was  extremely  vicious. 

Agrippa  and  Bemice,  now  in  Osesarea,  payine  their 
respects  to  Festus,  learn  from  him  fhe  story  ox  Paul 


and  of  his  imprisonment.  ''When  Paul  had  appealed 
to  be  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  Augustus,  I  com- 
manded him  to  be  kept  Hill  I  might  send  him  to 
C»sar.' "  Agrippa  declared  his  wish  to  hear  the 
man.  "To-morrow,"  replied  Festus,  "thou  shalt 
hear  him." 

Paul  preached  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The 
Jews  crushed  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  By  this  act  they  originated  an  evil  which 
threatens  to  exist  as  long  as  the  world  lasts:  perse- 
cution in  matters  of  faith.  "What  a  train  of  errors 
and  miseries  has  not  one  single  instance  of  deceit 
drawn  after  it :  and  what  a  judgment  upon  those 
who,  by  corrupting  the  guards  of  the  sepulchre,  the 
witnesses  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  have  kept  their 
whole  nation  in  infidelity." 

^ej  The  morrow  came.  The  splendour  of  eastern 
royalty  glittered  in  the  sun.  Agrippa,  in  his  royal 
apparel,  and  his  sister,  Bemice,  sparxling  witii  ^- 
monds.  Festus,  the  Boman  procurator,  receiving 
honour  from  the  presence  of  his  g;aests,  and  magni- 
fying his  office  by  his  display  of  the  imperial  pageantiy 
of  IU>me :  the  rich  and  proud  aristocracy  of  GfiDsarea, 
arrayed  in  their  best  attire :  the  Boman  officers  and 
the  Boman  soldiers  in  their  uniforms,  with  their  spears, 
their  shields,  their  helmets,  and  their  short  swords, 
gazed  on  the  tribunal  with  mingled  feelings  of  dread 
of  the  conqueror,  and  with  pride  of  the  last  renmant 
of  the  house  of  the  Maccabees,  and  with  pride  of  the 
short  sword,  which  had  rendered  earth's  remotest 
regions  half  unpeopled. 

fPTiat  toot  the  questum  at  issue  f  Is  religion  a  form  f — 
The  Jews  said,  Yes.  Paul  said,  No.  Agrippa 
wished  to  hear  Paul  for  himself.  God  grant  mat 
Amppa  heard  Paul  to  the  saving  of  his  soul. 

This  scene  was  enacted,  ▲.d.  62.  A  similar  scene  is 
described  in  1  Kings  xxii.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Ahab,  arrayed  in  their  royal  robes,  and  consulting 
on  the  subject  of  taking  Bamoth  GKlead  from  the 
Syrians.  Ijie  advice  of  Jezabel's  prophets  did  not 
satisfy  Jehoshajphat.  He  wished  to  nave  the  advice 
of  a  prophet  ox  the  Lord.  The  prisoner  Micaiah  was 
callea  by  Ahab's  order  from  his  cell.  The  dauntless 
prophet  stood  before  the  kings  in  the  consciousness 
of  possessing  a  heart  full  of  love  to  his  country,  and 
to  tne  idolatrous  Ahab  who  had  imprisoned  him  on 
account  of  his  noble  reproof  of  Ahab's  cowardly  con- 
duct in  letting  esca^  out  of  his  hands  "the  man 
whom  God  had  appomted  to  utter  destruction  (Ben- 
h&dad)."  The  aaoress  of  Micaiah  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Pope  (the  poet)  to  excel  everything  in  poetry  for 
poetic  imamianon : — 

"I  saw  XhB  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand  and 
on  his  left.  And  the  Lord  said,  Who  shall  (will) 
persuade  (deceive)  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall 
at  Bamoth  Gilead?  And  one  said  on  this  manner, 
and  another  said  on  that  manner.  And  there  came 
forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I 
will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  hinii 
Wherewifh?    And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I 
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will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth^of  all  his  prophets  " 
(Jezebel's  four  bundred,  who  did  eat  at  Jezebel's 
table.  The  sword  of  Elijah  had  slain  the  other  four 
hundred  priests  of  Baal.  The  sword  of  Jehu  after- 
wards slew  Jezebel's  own  four  hundred).  **  And  the 
Lord  said,  Thou  shalt  persuade  him  ana  prevail  also: 
go  forth,  and  do  so.  Now,  therefore,  oehold,  the 
Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these 
thy  prophets,  and  the  Lord  hath  spoken  evil  concem- 
ingthee." 

The  prediction  of  Micaiah  was  fulfilled.  Ahab 
died  at  Kamoth  Gilead,  by  the  hand  of  a  certain  man 
who  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture — Naaman. 

What  was  the  controversy  in  the  days  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  on  the  subject  of  religion  ?  The  very  same 
which  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul :  the  very  same 
which  it  has  been  ever  since. — Is  religion  a  matter  of 
form? 

At  Festus'  command  Paul  was  brought  forth.  Fes- 
tus  addressed  Agrippa  and  the  whole  assembly.  He 
explained  the  nature  of  the  accusation  of  the  Jews 
against  Paul.  He  gave  his  own  opinion:  that  he 
found  in  Paul  nothing  worthy  of  death.  He  shewed 
to  Agrippa  and  to  all  in  the  assembly  that  Paul  had 
appealed  to  Augustus,  and  ''I  have  determined  to 
send  him."  [Octavius  Csesar  was  the  first  Augustus. 
From  him  his  successors  in  the  empire  took  the  name 
Augustus.]  Yet  Festus  had  no  certain  thing  to  write 
unto  his  Lord.  Therefore,  he  brought  Paul  forth, 
that,  when  examination  was  had,  Festus  might  have 
something  to  write.  He  brought  Paul  before  the 
assembly,  *'but  specially  beforethee,  0  king  Agrippa!" 
Why?  Because  Festus  knew  that  Agrippa  was  a  Jew, 
and  therefore  able  to  understand  Paul's  case,  and 
to  advise  what  was  to  be  written  to  Augustus  con- 
cerning Paul:  ''For  it  seemeth  to  me  unreasonable 
to  send  a  prisoner  and  notwithal  to  signify  the  crimes 
laid  against  him."— c.  xxv. 

fd,J    "Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art 

{permitted  to  speak  for  thyself.  Then  Paul  stretched 
orth  his  hand,  and  answered  for  himself."  St.  Paul's 
defence  consists  of  six  parte,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  perfect  specimen  of  oratory : — 


1.  Exordium. 

2.  Narration. 

3.  Proposition. 


4.  Confirmation. 

5.  Befutation. 

6.  Peroration. 


1.  Exordium. — "I  think  myself  happy,  king 
Agrippa,  because  I  shall  answer  for  myself  this  day 
before  thee  touching  all  the  things  whereof  I  am 
accused  of  the  Jews  ;  especially  because  I  know  thee 
to  be  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which  are 
among  the  Jews,  whereof  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me 
patiently." 

2.  Narration. — "My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth, 
which  was  at  first  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusa- 
lem, know  all  the  Jews,  who  knew  me  from  the  begin- 
ing,  if  tiiey  would  testify,  that  after  the  straitest  sect 
of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  And  now  I  stand 
and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of 
God  unto  our  fathers :  unto  which  promise  our  twelve 
tribes,  instaniljr  lerving  God  day  a&d  nigh^  hope  to 
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come.     For  which  hope's  sake,  king  Agrippa^  I  am 
accused  of  the  Jews." 

3.  Propoiition. — *  *  Why  should  it  be  thonglit  a  thing 
incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead? '' 

4.  Confirmation. — "  I  verily  thought  with  mje^ 
that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contraiy  to  the  nanie 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  things  I  alao  did  in 
Jerusalem.    And  many  of  them  did  I  shut  up  in 
prison,   having  received  authority  from  the  chief 
priests.    And  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave 
my  voice  against  them ;  and  I  punished  them  on  in 
every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme ; 
and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted 
them  even  imto  strange  cities.    Whereupon,  as  I 
went  to  Damascus  wim  authority  and  cominission 
from  the  chief  priest,  at  midday,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the 
way  a  light  from  heaven,  about  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  shining  round  about  me  and  those  who  journeyed 
with  me.    And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth, 
I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  sayings,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thoa 
me  ?     It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  spears.' 
And  I  said,  *  Who  artthou,  Loid?'    And  he  said,  *  I 
am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.    But  rise  and  stand 
upon  thy  feet,  for  I  have  appeared  onto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both 
of  those  things  which  thou  hast  seen  and  of  those 
things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee,  deliveiing 
thee  &om  the  people  ana  from  the  Gentiles,  unto 
whom  now  I  send  tnee ;  to  open  their  ey^  and  to 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  fronrthe  power 
of  satan  unto  God ;  that  they  may  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  who  are 
sanctified  by  faith  which  is  in  me.'*    Whereupon,  0 
king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  but  shewed,  first  unto  them  at  Damascus 
and  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of 
Judea,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should 
repent,   and  turn  to  Gk)d,  and  do  works  meet  for 
repentance." 

6.  Refutation. — ''  For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught 
me  in  the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.  Having 
therefore  obtamed  help  of  God,  I  continue  imto  this 
day,  witnessing  to  both  small  and  great,  saying  none 
other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and 
Moses  did  say  should  come,  that  Christ  should  suffer, 
and  that  he  should  be  the  first  who  should  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  should  shew  light  imto  the  people  and 
unto  the  Gentiles." 

6.  Peroration. — ^'  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus, 
but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness ; 
for  the  king  knoweth  of  these  things,  before  whom 
also  I  spea£  freely.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  none 
of  these  things  are  hidden  from  him,  for  this  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  comer.  King  Agrippa,  believest 
thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know  that  thou  odiievest.  I 
would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  who 
hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether 
such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 

Whilst  Paul  was  making  his  defence,  the  heathen, 
Festus,  declared:  ''Paul,  thou  art  beude  thyself, 
mnoh  leaning  doth  make  thee  med."    The  Jew, 
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Agrippa,  also  exclaimed:  ''Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian."  The  effects  of  the  power  of 
St.  Paul's  oratory  may  be  seen  in  these  involuntary 
judgments  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  ^ve  a  sober 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  Paul's  defence.  The 
value  of  their  words  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
involuntary  expressions  forced  from  them  by  the  feel- 
ings which  Paul's  address  had  called  up  within  them. 
The  speech  was  ended.  The  speaker  was  silent. 
The  whole  tribunal  rose  up  and  retired  for  consulta- 
tion. Their  decision  was :  **  This  man  doeth  nothing 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds."  Then  said  Agrippa 
unto  Festus:  ''This  man  might  have  been  set  at 
liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  Ceesar." — Chap, 


VII.  8t  PanPi  Joumey  to  JRame.'-i^eL,)  "  It  was 
determined  that  we  should  sail  into  Italy."  The  word 
"  we  "  j)roves  that  Luke  was  with  Paul.  Julian,  a 
Centunon  of  Augustus'  band,  had  the  charge  of  Paul 
and  of  other  prisoners.  A  ship  of  Adramyttiiim 
(perhaps  a  port  or  town,  or  both,  in  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor)  lay  m  the  port  of  Ceesarea.  Festus  must  have 
employed  this  ship  on  the  emperor's  service,  and  have 
ordered  that  the  prisoners  should  be  put  on  board. 
"  We  launched,  meaning  to  sail  by  the  coasts  of 
Asia.  Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian,  of  Thessalonica, 
was  with  us.  The  next  day  we  touched  Sidon. 
Jidius  courteously  allowed  Paul  to  go  to  his  friends 
to  refresh  himself.  We  left  Sidon,  sailed  under 
Cyprus,  the  winds  being  contrary.  We  sailed  over 
the  sea  of  Cilicia,  and  of  Pamphylia,  and  came  to 
Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia.  In  this  port  we  f  oimd  a  ship 
of  Alexandria  sailing  into  Italy.  We  were  put  on 
board  this  ship.  Saiung  was  slow  during  many  days. 
We  came  opposite  to  Cnidus  (pronounced  Nidus). 
The  wind  was  opposing  the  course  of  the  ship.  We 
sailed  under  Crete  over  against  Salmone.  [Candia. 
Bamonium.]  Hardly  passing  it,  we  came  to  another 
port  of  Crete  called  the  "  Fair  Havens."  Near  to 
this  place  was  the  city  of  LasSa.  The  feast  of  the 
great  da^  of  Atonement,  September,  was  past.  The 
equinoctial  gales  would  soon  render  sailing  dangerous. 
Paul  warned  them  that  sailing  at  this  season  would 
cause  the  loss  of  the  lading,  and  of  the  ship,  and  of 
their  lives.  The  Centurion  believed  the  master  and 
the  owner  of  the  ship  more  than  he  believed  Paul's 
words.  The  "  Fair  Havens  "  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  east  of  Crete,  while  Phcemce  was  a  port  on  the 
west  of  Crete.  The  "  Fair  Havens  "  was  not  a  com- 
modious harbour.  The  greater  number  were  in 
favour  of  leaving  the  "  Fair  Havens,"  and  of  sailing 
to  Phoenice,  that  they  might  winter  there,  and  be  so 
much  further  on  their  journey  when  the  spring  would 
allow  them  to  renew  their  sailing,  ^oenice  lay 
south-west  and  north-west.  The  south  wind  blew 
softly.  The  sailors  thought  their  purpose  was 
obtained.  They  sailed  dose  by  Crete.  Soon  a  tem- 
pestuous wind,  called  Eurodydon,  arose  against  the 
ship.  The  wind  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those  called 
Levanters.  The  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear 
up  into  the  wind.  We  let  her  drive.  The  ship  ran 
under  the  island  called  Clauda.     The   boat  was 


nearly  washed  overboard  and  lost.  It  was  recovered. 
They  used  helps,  imdergirding  the  ship  with  ropes. 
They  feared  the  quicksands.  They  strake  sail,  per- 
haps tied  up  the  sails,  and  so  were  driven.  The 
tempest  tossed  the  ship  exceedingly.  The  next  day 
they  lightened  the  ship.  The  third  day  we  cast  out 
with  our  own  hands  the  tackling  of  the  diip.  Neither 
sun  nor  moon  appeared  during  many  days.  A  heavy 
tempest  lay  on  us.  All  hope  uat  we  should  be  saved 
was  then  taken  away.  After  long  abstinence  Paul 
stood  in  the  midst  of  all  parties  on  board,  and  re- 
minded them  of  his  advice  to  remain  in  the  "  Fair 
Havens."  He  encouraged  them  by  saying  that  no 
man's  life  should  be  lost.  The  ship  must  be  lost. 
"  The  angel  of  Gt>d,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve, 
stood  by  me  this  night,  saying,  '  Fear  not,  Paul, 
thou  must  be  brought  before  Csesar;  and  lo,  Gtod 
hath  given  to  thee  all  them  who  sad  with  thee.'  " 
He  expressed  his  firm  belief  in  the  divine  message. 
He  said  to  them,  "  we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain 
island."  The  fourteenth  night  came.  The  ship  was 
driven  up  and  down  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  At  mid- 
night the  sailors  thought  that  they  drew  near  to  some 
country.  They  sounded.  It  was  twentv  fathoms. 
They  went  on  farther.  They  soimded  agam.  It  was 
fifteen  fathoms.  They  feared  the  rocks.  They  cast 
four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and  wished  for  the  day. 
The  sailors  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship,  pre« 
tending  to  lower  the  boat  that  they  might  cast 
anchors  out  of  the  f  oreship.  Paul  said  to  the  Cen- 
turion and  to  the  soldiers,  "  Except  these  remain  in 
the  ship  ye  cannot  be  saved."  The  soldiers  out  off 
the  ropes  of  the  boat  and  let  her  fall  off. 

The  day  was  appearing.  Paul  exhorted  them  to 
take  meat,  as  they  had  been  fourteen  days  fasting: 
"  For  there  shall  not  a  hair  fall  &om  the  head  of  any 
of  you."  He  brake  bread  in  presence  of  t^^em  all, 
and  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  beffan  to  eat.  They 
all  took  courage,  became  cheerfm,  and  took  some 
meat.  Two  hundred,  threescore  and  sixteen  souls 
were  in  the  ship.  When  they  had  eaten  enough  they 
lightened  the  ship,  and  cast  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea. 
The  day  came.  Th^  land  appeared.  They  did  not 
know  it.  They  saw  a  oreoK  with  a  shore.  Thev 
wished  to  thrust  the  ship  into  this  creek.  They  toox 
up  the  anchors,  tried  to  sail,  or  committed  themselves 
to  the  sea,  loosted  the  rudder  bands,  hoisted  upthe 
mainsail  to  tiie  wind,  and  made  toward  shore.  They 
fell  into  a  place  where  two  seas  met.  They  ran 
the  ship  aground.  The  forepart  of  the  ship  stuck 
fast.  The  violence  of  the  waves  broke  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship.  The  soldiers  were  thinking  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  kill  the  prisoners  lest  any  of  them 
should  escape.  The  Centurion  prevented  them  from 
committing  such  a  massacre,  because  he  wished  to  save 
Paul.  The  Centurion  commanded  that  they  who 
could  swim  should  cast  themselves  into  the  sea  first 
and  get  to  land.  The  rest  availed  themselves  of 
boards  and  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  and  with  such 
props  in  the  water  followed  the  swimming  men. 
"  Thus  it  oame  to  pass  that  they  all  escaped  safe 
to  land." — Chap,  zxvii. 
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(h,)  Wlien  they  had  escaped  from  the  shipwreck 
and  were  on  land,  thej  found  that  the  island  was 
called  Mellta,  from  McXi — McAitoo- — McXira.  The 
word  Meltta  has  been  contracted  into  Malta.  There 
are  two  islands  of  this  name  Meltta:  one  in  the 
Adriatic  Gulf  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  near  to 
Epidaurus,  on  the  coast  of  Dlyricum ;  the  other  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Sicily  and  Africa. 
It  is  now  called  Malta.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Sicily ;  twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve 
miles  in  its  greatest  breath,  and  about  sixty  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  one  immense  rock  of  soft  white 
freestone.  It  has  about  one  foot  of  earth  on  an 
ayerage.  It  produces  cotton,  excellent  fruits,  and 
honey — McXe.  The  Phcenicians  established  a  colony 
in  tlus  island,  and  called  the  island  Meliteh,  refuge 
or  escape,  a  place  of  refuge.  Some  are  in  favour  of 
the  PhoBnician  name.  The  PhcBdetans  were  perhaps 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Mellta — Malta.  The  Phceni- 
etans  expelled  them.  The  PhcBnicians  were  expelled 
by  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  by  the  Carthagenians,  the 
descendants  of  the  Phoenicians ;  the  Carthagenians 
by  the  Bomans,  who  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles ;  the  Bomans  by  the  Goths ;  the  Goths  by 
the  Saracens ;  the  Saracens  by  the  Sicilians  imder 
Eoger,  earl  of  Sicily,  a.d.  1190.  Charles  V.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  took  possession  of  it  in  his  conquest  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  former  remarkable  for  Yesu- 
yius,  the  latter  for  iBtna.  And  he  gave  it,  a.d.  1525, 
to  the  Knights  of  Bhodes,  called  also  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  island  suirendered  to 
the  French  under  Buonaparte,  who  suppressed  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  ▲.d.  1798.  It  sur- 
rendered to  the  British,  a.d.  1800,  after  a  blockade 
of  two  years,  the  island  being  reduced  by  famine. 
It  is  probable  that  this  island,  now  called  Malta,  is 
the  MiUta  upon  which  Paul  and  his  fellow-travellers 
landed  in  safety  after  shipwreck. 

A.D.  1761. — Near  to  a  place  called  Ben  Gisi,  in 
this  island,  a  sepulchral  cave  was  discovered,  in 
which  was  a  square  stone  with  an  inscription  in 
Punic  or  Phoenician  characters.  Sir  William  Brum- 
mond  has  written  an  essay  (Loi^don:  Valpff,  4to.  a.d. 
1810)  on  the  sepulchral  cave  which  he  supposes,  at 
least,  to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  ashes  of  the  famous 
Carthagenian  general,  Hannibal.  The  inscription  is 
given  in  Samaritan  characters,  the  ancient  Punic. 
The  translation  is  Sir  WiUiam  I)rummon^B : — 

''  The  inner  chamber  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  sepulchre 

of  HAimiBAL. 

Illustrious  in  the  consummation  of  calamity. 

He  was  beloved. 

The  people  lament,  when  arrayed  in  order  of  battle, 

Hannibal,  the  son  of  Bar-Melee." 

See  Dr.  A,  Clarke, 

The  island  of  Malta  is  visited  by  persons  of  deli- 
cate constitutions.  Queen  Dowager  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  king  William  lY.  of  England,  spent  some 
time  in  Malta  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  She 
built  a  church  in  Malta  for  the  accommodation  of 
English  visitors  and  residents. 
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The  inhabitants  are  called  barbarous  by  St.  Luke. 
Bishop  Pearce  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  best 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  barbarous.  The 
Greeks  traded  wim  the  Phoenicians,  and  observed 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  generally  called  by  the 
names  of  their  parents,  with  the  word  bab  prefixed 
to  these  names.  We  find  examples  in  the  New 
Testament — Bar-Jesus,  Bar-Tholomeus,  Bar-Jonas, 
Bar-Timeus,  &c.  Hence  the  Greeks  called  them 
Ba/9  Bapoi,  meaning  the  men  who  are  called  Bap  Bap^ 
or  who  have  no  other  names  than  those  beginning 
with  Bap.  The  Greeks  did  not  understajid  the 
laug^ge  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  therefore  they 
first,  and  the  Bomans  afterwards  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  called  the  PhoBuicians  barbarians,  and  caUed 
by  the  same  name  all  people  whose  language  they 
did  not  imderstand.  '*  The  word  barbarian  was  not, 
therefore,  a  word  of  reproach  in  its  origin,  and  in  its 
ancient  use." — Dr.  A,  Clarke. 

fe.J  The  natives,  or  the  then  inhabitants  of  Mellta — 
Malta — called  by  St»  Luke,  not  reproachfully,  the 
barbarous  people,  shewed  no  little  kindness  to  the 
shipwrecked  travellers,  *'  for  they  kindled  a  fire  and 
received  us  every  one,  because  of  the  present  rain 
and  because  of  the  cold."  Paul  gathered  and  laid 
on  the  fire  a  bundle  of  sticks.  A  viper  came  out  of 
the  heat  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  The  barbarians 
saw  the  venomous  viper  hanging  on  Paul's  hand. 
They  said  amongst  themselves,  ''This  man  is  a 
murderer  no  doubt.  He  hath  escaped  sea.  Yet 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  vengeance,  suffereth  him 
not  to  live."  Paul  shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire. 
He  felt  no  harm.  The  people  of  the  island  looked, 
expecting  to  see  him  swollen  or  fallen  down  dead 
immediately.  They  looked  long,  but  in  vain.  They 
saw  that  Paul  suffered  no  harm.  They  changed 
their  minds.  /urajSaXAo/Acvot :  having  changed  their 
minds,  they  said,  ''  He  is  a  god." 

Hercules  was  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
PhoBnicians.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  mhabitants 
of  Meltta  (Malta),  under  the  title  of  AAc^ucoxoo-, 
the  dispeller  of  evil.  Perhaps  they  thought  that 
Paul  was  Hercules.  They  called  to  mind  perhaps  the 
infant  courage  of  Hercules,  who  strangled  two 
serpents  whidk  attacked  him  in  his  cradle. 

Fublius  was — rrfmrwr — first  or  chief  magistrate  of 
the  island.  He  received  us  and  lodged  us  three  days 
courteously.  An  inscription  found  in  Malta  runs 
thus :  A.  K.  vuxr  Kvp.  imrevcr  ptufi.  rrpwrwr  MiAira»<i>v : 
*^  Lucius  Gains,  a  Boman  knight,  son  of  Qnirlnus, 
first  or  chief  man  of  the  Militese."  The  hospitality 
of  Publius  had  its  reward.  A  fever  and  a  bloody 
flux  confined  the  father  of  Publius  to  his  bed.  Paul 
came  to  him,  prayed,  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and 
healed  him.  This  was  the  excerdse  of  the  miracu- 
lous power  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age.  This  heal- 
ing 01  the  father  of  Publius  being  known,  caused  other 
people  in  the  island  to  come  to  Paul.  He  healed 
them.  ''They  honoured  us  with  many  honours.  When 
we  were  departins^  they  loaded  us  with  such  things 
as  were  necessary*  Paul  and  his  ftienda  remained 
in  MelYta  three  months.    Tf  they  arrived  in  th« 
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island  towards  the  end  of  October,  they  left  the 
island  towards  the  end  of  January,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  February.  The  ship  of  Alexandria  in 
which  they  had  at  first  embarked  had  wintered  in 
the  island.  Its  sign  was  ''Castor  and  Pollux." 
Oastor  and  Pollux  were  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda.  Some  believe  that  Helena  was  their  sister. 
Others  belieye  that  Leda  was  only  the  nurse  of 
Jupiter's  daughter,  Helena,  by  Nemesis.  According  to 
some  Pollux  and  Helena  came  from  one  egg,  and 
Castor  and  Olytemnestra  from  the  other  egg ;  and 
thus  these  four  children  were  the  offspring,  at  one 
birth,  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  Castor  and  PoUux  were 
translated  to  the  heavens,  and  formed  the  constella- 
tion or  collection  of  stars  called  ''  Gemini,  or  the 
Twins."  Pollux  slew,  in  the  combat  of  the  Gestus, 
Amycus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  by  Melia.  Amycus 
was  king  of  the  Bebryces,  a  nation  of  Asia,  near 
Pontus,  of  Thracian  origin.  They  were  expert  in  the 
battle  of  the  Cestus.  The  Argonauts  touched  on 
their  coasts  in  their  expedition  to  Golehis.  Pollux, 
after  his  victory  over  Amycus,  was  always  regarded 
as  the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Castor,  excelling  in  the  management  of  horses, 
obtained  distinction  by  his  skill  in  horsemanship. 
These  brothers  cleared  the  Hellespont  and  the 
neighbouring  seas  from  pirates.  From  this  circimi- 
stance  they  have  been  always  deemed  the  friends  of 
navigation. 

f'd.J  "  Having  landed  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  there 
three  days."  In  order  to  go  to  Rome  from  Melita  by 
the  readiest  course,  they  should  have  sailed  close  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  should  have  passed  through 
the  straits  of  Bhegium,  and  sailed  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea. 

Syracuse  is  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  cities  of  antiquity.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Archimedes,  B.C.  212.  Marcellus,  the  Boman 
feneral,  besieged  it.  The  great  science  of  Archime- 
es  defeated  all  the  military  genius  of  Marcellus. 
At  length  the  city  was  taken  by  treachery.  Marcellus 
had  offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  be  able 
to  bring  Archimedes  alive  into  his  presence.  His 
love  of  science  prompted  him  to  secure  the  services  of 
Archimedes.  The  philosopher  was  engaged  in  study 
when  a  Boman  soldier  entered  his  study,  and  com- 
manded him  to  follow.  The  soldier  did  not  know,  at 
the  time,  who  his  prisoner  was.  Archimedes  requested 
the  man  not  to  disturb  him  in  his  studies.  He  did 
not  understand  who  the  soldier  was.  The  soldier  slew 
Archimedes,  and  proceeded  to  the  perpetration  of  other 
deeds  of  robbery  and  blood. 

^e,J  06€vv€pi€X6ovT^ :  whence  proceeding  circuit- 
ously.  **  FVom  thence  we  fetched  a  compose  "  is  a  trans- 
lation which  has  misled  a  poor  man  to  think  that  the 
mariner's  compass  was  known  and  in  use  in  St.  Paul's 
time.  The  circuitous  course  was  the  correct  course. 
We  came  to  Bhegiimi,  a  city  and  promontory  in 
Calabria,  in  Italy,  opposite  to  Sicily.  A  favourable 
south  wind  blew  after  one  day,  and  on  the  next  day 
we  came  to  Puteoli,  now  called  Pozzeoli,  an  ancient 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra  deLavoro.  TheSamnites 


are  supposed  to  have  founded  it,  b.o.  470.  Near  to 
this  place  are  the  remains  of  Cicero's  villa,  which  are 
of  great  extent.  Puteoli  is  famous  for  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serdpie,  a  building  in  the  Asiatic 
style  of  architecture.  In  Puteoli  "we  found  brethren," 
at  whose  kind  request  Paul  and  his  companions  tar- 
ried with  the  brethren  seven  days,  ''and  so  we  went 
toward  Home."  The  brethren  in  Kome  heard  that 
Paul  and  his  company  were  approaching  the  imperial 
city.  They  came  out  to  meet  us  as  far  as  ''Appii 
Forum"  and  "The  Three  Taverns."  "When  Paul 
saw  them,  he  thanked  GKxL  and  took  courage." 

**AppH  Forum"  the  market  of  Appius,  was  a  town 
in  the  Appian  Way,  a  road  paved,  perhaps  flagged, 
from  Borne  to  Campania  by  Appius  Claudius,  the 
consul  [a  Boman  orator.]  Appii  {"orum  was  near  to 
the  sea,  and  was  a  place  of  resort  for  sailors,  for 
pedlars,  &c..  Mbrace,  in  Sat.  5,  v.  3,  b.  1.,  mentions 
this  place  in  his  description  of  his  journey  from  Bome 

to  Brundusium : — 

Inde  Form  Appii 
Diff  ertam  naatia,  caaponiboB  atque  malignii. 

Thence  to  Appii  Forum,  crowded  by  sailors  and  by 
malignant  suttlers. 

TMs  town  is  now  called  Ceesarilla  d.  S.  Maria.  It 
is  about  fifty-two  miles  distant  from  Bome. 

"  The  Three  Taverns," — ^This  is  another  place  on 
the  same  road,  the  Appian  Way.  It  is  about  thirty- 
three  miles  from  Bome.  Bishop  Pearce  states  that 
there  are  ruins  in  this  place  called  the  Taveme. 
2hzimus,  lib,  2,  mentions  rpia  KamjXeia,  three  taverns 
or  victualling  houses,  where  the  Emperor  Severus 
was  strangled  by  the  treachery  of  Maximinus  Her- 
culeus,  ana  his  son  Maxentius.  Tabema,  a  tavern, 
is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  traba,  a  beam.  It  may 
signify  any  house  built  of  wood.  It  may  signify  a 
temporary  building,  a  cottage.  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  used  by  Horace,  Carm.  hk,  1,  od.  iv.  ver.  13  : — 

"  Pallida  mon,  squo  pnlsat  pede,  pauperom  tabenuw, 
Begamque  tunes." 

Pale  death,  with  equal  foot,  knocks  at  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  and  the  towers  (palaces)  of  kings. 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  place  cidled  "Tree 
Tabemee "  was  a  large  town.  Optatus  mentions 
"Felix  a  Tribus  Tabemis"— Felix  of  the  Three 
Taverns,  as  a  christian  bishop. — See  Dr,  A.  Clarke, 

(f.)  "  And  when  we  were  come  to  Bome,  the  Cen- 
turion delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the 
guard — 2T/»aToir€6apx^— or  commander  of  the  Prseto- 
rian  cohorts,  or  emperor's  guards ;  but  Paul  was 
suffered  to  dwell  by  himself,  with  a  soldier,  who  kept 
him."  The  office  of  captain  of  the  guard  was  now 
held  by  Afranius  Burrhus.  He  had  been  a  principal 
instrument  in  raising  Nero  to  the  throne.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  Burrhus  has  been  praised  by 
nistorians  for  his  love  of  justice  and  moderation. 

His  treatment  of  St.  Paul  is  no  mean  proof  of  his 
justice  and  moderation,  and  of  his  humane  disposition. 

After  three  days  Paul  called  an  assembly  or  meeting 
of  the  chief  of  the  Jews.  They  were  assembled. 
Paul  addressed  them  in  explanation  of  his  present 
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oondition,  declaring,  ''  for  the  hope  of  Israel,  I  am 
bound  by  this  chain."  A  soldier  was  bound  by  the 
same  chain.  This  was  the  usual  form,  according  to 
Boman  Law.  The  assembled  Jews  replied  that  th^ 
had  receiyed  no  instructions  from  Judea  concerning 
Paul;  that  none  of  the  brethren  who  had  come 
« shewed  or  spake  any  harm  of  thee :  and  that  oon- 
cerning  this  sect,  we  kaow  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken 
against." 

However,  they  appointed  a  day  to  meet  Paul  at  his 
lodging.  Many  came.  Paul  expounded  and  testified 
to  the  ''kingdom  of  God,"  persuading  them  concern- 
ing Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  out  of 
the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening.  Some  be- 
lieved Paul's  testimony  concerning  Jesus.  Some  be- 
lieved not.  They  did  not  agree  among  themselves. 
Paul  quoted  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake 
by  the  prophet  liaiah  vi.  8 :  "  Gb  unto  this  people,  and 
say.  Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shaU  not  understand : 
and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not  perceive :  for  the 
heart  of  ihis  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed: 
lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Be  it  known 
therefore  imto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  Gk>d  is  sent 
imto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  wiU  hear."  When 
Paul  had  thus  spoken,  the  Jews  departed,  and  had 
great  reasoning  among  themselves. 

Two  years  passed  over  before  Paul  obtained  his 
liberty.  Luke  remained  with  >iitt>  during  these  two 
vears.  The  concluding  words  of  the  AcU  are  Luke's 
brief  record  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  and  is  the 
only  source  of  information  left  to  posterity  on  the 
subject  of  this  period  of  Paul's  ministerial  Hfe :  And 
Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house, 
and  received  all  who  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no 
man  forbiddins^  him." — c.  xxviii.  a.d.  63. 

{g.\  St.  Paxil  was  released,  and  did  enter  on  his 
fourth  missionary  tour.  This  was  his  last  effort. 
He  was  again  a  prisoner  at  Borne.  This  second 
imprisonment  at  Kome  ended  in  his  death.  Nero 
ordered  Paul's  execution.  He  was  beheaded.  Some 
assert  that  Nero  was  absent  from  Eome ;  that  the 
prefect  of  the  city  ordered  Paul's  execution ;  and 
that,  as  he  could  not  be  orucified  because  he  was  a 
Boman  citizen,  he  was  beheaded. 

An  accoimt  is  given  by  some  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Bome,  at  this  time.  It  is  stated  that 
he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  and  that 
St.  Peter  chose  this  position  as  less  honourable  than 
that  in  which  his  divine  Master  suffered  and  died. 
A  fabU. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  or  history  of  St. 
Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Bome,  and  of  his 
mar^rrdom  in  that  city.  The  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter  in  Bome  is  unsupported  by  any  part 
of  the  New  Testament  history.  How  St.  teter  pro- 
ceeded after  his  last  ministry  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
{chap  X.)  is  uncertain.  From  his  epistles  we  learn 
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that  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  Babylon.  Some 
remains  of  the  old  city  had  inauced  settLecs  to  form 
some  collection  of  dwelling  houses  into  a  town  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  once  magnificent  structure 
raised  by  the  genius  and  riches  of  Nebuchadnezxax. 
St.  Peter  must  have  written  his  epistles  at  the  dose 
of  his  life.  He  was  evidently,  whilst  writing  his 
epistles,  '*  full  of  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,"  txpect- 
ing  ioon  to  put  off  his  mortal  taSemade, 

St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  ejostles  to 
Timothy  during  nis  second  imprisonment  in  Bome. 
The  second  epistle  was  evidently  written  by  one  who 
felt  that  deam  was  near,  that  he  was  ''  now  ready  to 
be  offered,"  that  ''  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand."  He  was  happy  in  thinking,  '<  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  nnished  m^  course.  Henceforth 
there  is  Ldd  up  for  me  [as  victor  in  the  games]  a 
crown  of  glory  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge 
[in  the  games]  will  give  to  me  at  that  day,  and  not 
to  me  only  [^as  in  the  games],  but  unto  all  them  also 
who  love  his  appearing."  Whether  he  was  a  pri« 
soner  at  Bome  a  second  time,  and  wrote  these  epif^es 
at  Bome  during  a  second  imprisonment,  and  suffered 
a  violent  death  in  Bome,  is  not  certified  and  affirmed 
by  any  reliable  authority.  If  St.  Peter  had  been  at 
Kome  when  St.  Paul  went  to  Bome  as  a  prisoner  at 
first,  St.  Luke  would  have  recorded  something  of  a 
matter  so  important.  He  has  left  no  record  of  the 
existence  of  St.  Peter  in  any  part  of  the  world  after 
he  had  described  Peter  as  addressing  the  first  general 
council  in  Jerusalem  (a.d.  51}  Ad9  xv.  We  must 
conclude  that  we  have  no  reliable  evidence  that  St 
Peter  was  ever  in  Bome  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 
that  city.  We  want  St.  Luke  to  give  to  us  information 
respecting  St.  Paul's  fourth  missionary  tour.  St. 
Luke  never  accompanied  St.  Paul  after  St.  Paul's 
release  from  his  first  imprisonment.  St.  Luke  retired 
into  Oreece,  and  lived  there  till  he  died  at  a  veiy 
advanced  age. 

(A.)  The  hiitorie  evidence  for  Ohristianity,  as  to  its 
origin,  its  doctrines,  its  morals,  and  its  institutes,  is 
thus  carefully  examined.  The  Apostles,  the  Evange- 
lists, the  Baptist,  and  our  Lord,  are  described  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Certain  facts  are 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  shew  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament  records.  If,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  ecclesiastical  arrangements  in 
doctrine,  in  ceremonies,  and  in  government  have  been 
different  from  the  truth  in  Jesus,  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  increased,  for- 
asmuch as  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  prophesied  that 
such  **  faUing  away  "  would  certainly  come  in  the 
history  of  the  career  of  Christianity. 

The  miraculous  age  of  Christianity  predicted  by  the 
rophet  Joel  (c.  ii.)  was  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  The 
ulfibuent  of  the  prophecy  was  experienced  in  all  the 
churches  f oimded  oy  St.  Paul.  The  churches  founded 
by  apostles  and  by  laymen  before  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  were  brought  to  the 
enjojrment  of  the  fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy.  St. 
Paul  could  ask  the  Corinthian  Christians,  ''  In  what 
were  they  behind  other  churches  ?  in  the  receiving, 
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thronglL  his  ministry,  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  That  prophecy  of  Joel  was  fulfilled  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  in  all  subsequent  days, 
during  the  Apostolic  age,  whenever  belieyers  were 
added  unto  the  Lord. 

The  efforts  of  Jews  and  of  heathens  spoiled  the 
simplicity  of  gospel  truth  by  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  and,  by  the  old  things  vanishing  away,  even  by 
the  Mosaic  ritual.  All  the  errors  arising  from  these 
sources  were  foreseen  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  to  lament 
that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was  already  working  in 
the  Church  when  he  was  writing,  and  he  therefore 
was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  brethren  to  stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  free,  and 
be  not  entangled  again  by  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

A.D.  96.— St.  John  wrote  '*  The  Book  of  the 
Bevelatum  of  8t  John  ihs  Divine.^^ — He  wrote,  there- 
fore, thirty-three  years  after  St.  Paul's  release  from 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Home.  The  words  which 
form  the  introduction  to  the  contents  of  this  book, 
declare  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  matter  related, 
and  the  ''shortly  coming  to  pass"  of  the  things 
revealed.  "The  Eevelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
God  gave  unto  him  to  show  unto  his  servants  things 
which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  ;  and  he  sent  and 
signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant  John,  who 
bare  record  of  the  word  of  Q^d,  and  of  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things  which  he  saw." 
''  The  time  is  at  hand,"  is  an  expression  shewing  that 
certain  predictions  about  to  be  uttered  would  speedily 
be  fulfilled.  In  the  last  diapter  (xzii)  of  this  book, 
expressions  of  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  book  are  uttered  by  the  angel 
and  by  our  Lord:  "And  he  said  unto  me,  These 
sayings  are  faithful  and  true ;  and  the  Lord  God  of 
the  holy  Prophets  sent  his  angel  to  shew  unto  his 
servants  the  things  which  must  shortiy  be  done." 
"  Behold  I  come  quickly ;  blessed  is  he  who  keepeth 
the  sajdngs  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book."  «John 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  to  worship  him.  The 
angel  refused  to  receive  the  worship :  "  See  thou  do 
it  not;  worship  (Jod,"  v.  6-9.  In  the  end  of  the 
chapter  our  Lord  speaks,  and  uses  these  words  to  St. 
John,  "  He  who  testifieth  these  things  saith,  surely  I 
come  quickly.  Amen."  St.  John  replies:  "  Even  so 
come.  Lord  Jesus." 

St,  John  wrote  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  8t. 
JPatdf  in  his  Mtssumdry  Tourt^  had  founded  these 
churches.  He  had,  in  his  epistles,  instructed  them 
in  the  simplicity  of  gospel  truth,  and  had  warned 
them  against  the  errors  of  introducing  into  Christi- 
anity the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  heatiienism  and  of 
Judaism.  St.  John  writes  by  the  dictation  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  these  seven  churches,  warning  them  that 
evil  must  come*  upon  them  if  they  did  not  repent  of 
the  errors  in  doctrine  which  they  had  embraced,  and 
errors  in  practice  into  which  they  had  relapsed.  To 
repent,  and  do  their  first  works  meet  for  repentance, 
and  shewing  the  reality  of  their  faith,  was  the  work 
to  which  the  divine  command  directed  them.  The 
names  of  the  seven  churches  are:  1.  Ephesus;  2. 
Smyrna ;   3.  Pergomos ;   4.  Thyatira ;   5.  Sardis ;   6. 


Philadelphia;  7.  Laodicea.  GRiese  churches  are 
signified  by  the  seven  ffolden  candlesticks.  Jesus 
Christ  speaks.  He  is  the  "first  begotten  of  the 
dead."  He  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet :  "  The  first  and 
the  last."  These  letters,  when  put  together,  form 
the  word  Ai2 :  I  breathe.  Christ  asserts  his  spiritual 
nature  and  divine  existence.  He  walked  in  the 
midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  he  was  pre- 
sent with  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  John  was  in 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  (the  Christian  Sabbath), 
when  he  saw  our  Lord  in  this  vision. 

"He  was  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the 
foot."  (See  JSxod,  xxviii.  4.)  The  high-priest. 
Christ  is  our  high-priest:  "  He  was  girt  about  the 
paps  with  a  golden  sfii^dle :"  The  emblem  of  his 
dignity  as  a  priest  ana  as  a  king.  "  His  head  and 
his  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow :" 
The  sign  of  divine  glory ;  so  regarded  by  all  nations. 
"  His  eyes  were  as  a  fiame  of  fire :"  The  sign  of 
his  seeing  and  knowing  all  things.  "  His  feet  were 
like  imto  fine  brass :"  The  token  of  his  stability  and 
permanence.  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  "  His  voice 
was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters :"  A  sign  of  his 
great  power  and  glory.  (See  Eukiel  xliii.  2.;  "  The 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the 
east ;  and  his  voice  was  like  to  the  noise  of  many 
waters,  and  the  earth  shined  with  his  glory."  "  He 
had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars."  The  stars  repre- 
sent the  an^ls,  or  bishops,  or  pastors  of  the  seven 
churches.  Their  being  in  the  right  hand  of  Christ 
proves  that  they  are  in  the  care  of  their  Saviour. 
*  'Andoutof  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword :" 
"  The  word  of  God."  Eeb,  iv.  12.  "  The  word  of 
God  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow." 
[Alluding  to  the  care  of  the  priests  in  examining  the 
victim  before  it  was  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  to  the 
anatomists  who  cut  the  bones  to  examine  the  marrow, 
and  medullary  canal  which  holds  the  marrow.] 
"And  his  countenance  [was]  as  the  sun  shineth 
[shining]  in  his  strength." — See  Judges  v.  31.  "  Let 
them  who  love  him  oe  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth 
forth  in  his  might."  The  expression  shews  happiness 
arising  from  the  divine  power  giving  success. 

The  figurative  language  of  Holy  Scripture  may  be 
considered,  as  in  this  case,  taken  from  the  Hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Egyptians.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
St.  John  have  adopted  this  style  of  writing.  These 
books  therefore  form  a  subject  for  a  very  interest- 
ing study.  The  figurative  expressions  found  in  other 
pe^  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  in  dreams  and  in  visions, 
may  be  classed  under  this  head.  This  study  of 
figurative  language  will  wonderfully  strengthen  the 
memory,  and  enable  it  to  retain  the  facts  of  sacred 
history  with  great  accuracy. 

Lvik^  xiii.  31-32. — "The  same  day  there  came 
certain  of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him,  '  Ghet  thee 
out  and  depart  hence ;  for  Herod  will  kill  thee.' 

''And  he  said  unto  them,  '  Qo  ye  and  tell  that  fox, 
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behold,  I  oast  out  devilB ;  and  I  do  onres  to-^aj  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected.' " 

'*  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox."  Heroa  was  a  very 
vicious  prince,  and  liyed  in  public  incest  with  his 
sister-in-law.  Mark  vi.  17.  This  was  no  sign  of 
cunning.  Then  arises  the  question,  Why  did  our 
Lord  call  Herod  a  fox ;  which  is  an  animal  remark- 
able for  cunning  ?  I  cannot  find  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question.  I  must  therefore  give  mine  own 
opinion,  that  our  Lord  used  the  word  "  fox  "  in  the 
hieroglyphic  sense  ;  in  which  sense  **fox**  tneans  tyrant. 
The  miuuerer  of  John  the  Baptist  deseryed  the  title. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ANTE-KIOENS  FATHEBS. 

The  Faiher%  who  floyrUhed  during  the  fint  three 
eenturtea  of  the  Christian  era,  called  the  Ante-Nieene 
Fathers,  because  they  flourished  hefore  a.d.  325,  th$  date 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  are : — 


1. — Clement  of  Borne. 

2. — IgnaiiuB. 

8. — Polycarp. 

4  —Justin  BCartyr. 

5. — Hermiaa. 

6. — ^Hegenppaa. 

7— Tatian. 

8. — Dionyaiua  of  Corinth. 

9. — Athenagfiraa. 
10. — TheophHua  of  Antioch. 
11. — IrenaBoi. 
12. — Clement  of  Alexandria. 


18.— Tertnllian. 

14. — MinudTia  Felix. 

15. — Oiigon. 

16. — Cyprian. 

17. — DionyiiTia  the  Great,  of 

Alexandria. 
18. — Gregory  of  Neooesarea,  or 

ThaumatnrgoB. 
10. — Avnobina. 
20. — LactantioB. 
21.— Euaebina. 


1.  Clement,  Bishop  of  Borne,  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  f  ellow-hibourer  of  St.  Paul, 
mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians.  The 
contrary  opinion  is  held  by  other  writers.  The 
matter  is  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  he  succeeded 
Linus,  and  Anacletus,  or  Gletus,  who  had  been 
bishops  of  Bome  before  him.  He  may  haye  suc- 
ceeded to  the  See  of  Eome,  a.d.  91  or  92,  and  he 
may  have  died,  a.d.  100. 

[2.]  Mermias,—*'  The  Shepherd  of  Hermias  "  is  the 
title  of  a  book — ^6  IloifArjv,  the  shepherd — ascribed 
to  Hermias  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Bomans.  This  book  became  generally  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  was  read 
in  the  Oriental  Churches  publicly  as  the  work  of  the 
Apostolical  Hermias.  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome, 
regard  it  as  spurious,  or  of  doubtful  origin.  Some 
say  that  Hermias,  brother  of  Pius  I.,  Bishop  of 
Bome,  wrote  it,  a.d.  140.  It  is  a  moral  fiction  well 
meant,  but  weakly  conceiyed.  Bom.  xyi.  14,  JTermas 
and  Hermes  are  mentioned, 

[3.]  **  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  "  is  the  title  of  a 
work  in  Greek,  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  companion 
of  St.  Paul.  The  epistle  contains  a  proof  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  prophecies  and  types  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  contains  also  yarious  exhorta- 
tions to  godliness  and  yirtue.  It  contains  fabulous 
narratiyes,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  work  of  an 
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apostolical  writer.  Clement  of  Alexandria  referred 
to  it  as  a  work  not  spurious.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
write  of  it  as  spurious  or  doubtful. 

2.  Ignatius  was  a  contemporary  of  the  apoetlet, 
especially  of  John.  He  was  a  disciple.  He  prs- 
sided  oyer  the  Church  of  Antioch.  The  emperor 
Trajan,  when  passing  through  Antioch,   orde^Bd  a 

fuard  of  soldiers  to  conyey  Ignatius  to  Xtome,  tiiat 
e  might  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. On  his  way  to  Bome,  bishops  of  seVeral 
Churches  waited  on  him.  From  Smyrna  lie  wrote  to 
the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  and  TroILes. 
He  wrote  to  the  Christians  at  Bome  from  Smyrna, 
entreating  them  to  make  no  efforts  to  save  his  life. 
Many  works  which  bear  his  name  are  conaidered  to 
be  spurious.  Some  date  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  106  or 
A.D.  107.     Others  make  the  date,  a.d.  115  or  a.i>.  116. 

3.  Folgcarp  was  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  diaciple  and 
friend  of  St.  John.     He  outuiyed  all  who  with  himself 
had  liyed  and  conyersed  with  the  apostles.      He 
witnessed  the  spread  of  (Gnosticism,  and  of  the  eril 
results  arising  from  it.    He  addressed  several  epistles 
to  the  neighbouring  Churches  to  keep  them  steadfast 
in  the  true  faith  of  the  sospel.    He  wrote  an  epistle 
in  Ghreek  to  the  Churcm  of  Philippi,  soon  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Lniatius.    Part  of  the  original  Chrec^ 
is  preseryed.    There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
entire  epistle  extant.    Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  most  honorable  manner,  at  Smyrna,  about  the 
year  1 60  or  1 67.   An  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
still  extant,   ^yes  an  interesting    account   of   the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 

4.  Justin  Martyr  was  a  Ghreek  by  birth,  and  a 
native  of  Playia  NeapoHs,  the  ancient  Sichim,  the 
capital  of  Samaria,  which  had   been  peopled  by 
Greeks  after  the  first  Jewish  war.    a.d.  89  and  a.d. 
103  have  been  fixed  as  the  dates  of  his  birth.     Per- 
haps he  was  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  about  a.d.  1 02  or  1 03.  He  studied  philosophy 
at  Ephesus,  and  applied  successiyely  to  the  masters  oi 
the  (1)  Stoic,  (2)  JPeripatetic,  (3)  Pythagorean  and 
(4)  Platonic  Schools.     He  was  conyinced  of  their  in- 
sufficiency, and  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.    He 
declared  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  ChiistianitT. 
He  still  wore  the  mantle,  the  peculiar  dress  of  the 
philosophers,   and  travelled  m)m    place    to    place 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  gospel.    Tutian,  Euse- 
bius,  and  Jerome  commend  highly  the    life    and 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr.  He  was  beheaded  at  Bome 
in,  probably,  a.d.  165.     Justin  presented  his  first 
apoK>gy  for  Christianity  to  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  at  Bome,  a.d.  140  or  a.d.  148.     Justin  composed 
his  second  apology  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aureuus,  when  a  persecution  of  the  Christians 
had  arisen  at  Bome.    The  dialogue  with  Trypho,  a 
Jew,  was  probably  written  after  the  manner  of  the 
dialogues  of  Plato.    He  proyes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  obyiates  the 
objections  current  amongst  the  Jews  of  his  daj. 
The  epistles  to  Diometus,  to  Zenas,  and  to  Serenus, 
once  attributed  to  ^stin  Martyr,  are  now  oonsideKd 
spurious. 
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5.  Hermiat,  a  Christian  FhiloBopher,  generally 
supposed  to  have  written  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  perhaps  a.d.  170.  Some  place  him  many 
years  later. 

6.  Ilegmppus,  a  convert  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  wrote  the  first  Ecclesiastical  History,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  The  history 
was  in  four  books,  from  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  author's  own  time,  somewhat  later  than 
A.D.  170. 

7.  Tatian  was  an  Assyrian  by  birth.  He  studied 
Greek  literature,  and  philosophy  in  {particular.  He 
trayelled  to  Bome  in  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He 
studied  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  He  became  a  friend  of  Justin  Martyr ; 
assisted  in  composing  his  defence,  and  supplied  his 
place  at  Bome  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Justin 
Martyr;  until  at  length  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  died,  probably  a.d.  176.  Tatian's 
followers  spread  througn  several  provinces  of  Asia 
Mmor,  afterwards  in  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain.  They 
continued  to  be  distinguished  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  They  were  called  Tatanists  or  Encratites 
the  Temperate. 

8.  Diony9iu$  of  Corinth  was  Bishop  of  Corinth 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  addressed 
various  epistles  to  the  Churches  of  Laodicea,  Athens, 
Nicomedia,  Crete,  and  Pontus,  containing  instructions 
and  remonstrances  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
discipline.  These  epistles  have  perished.  An 
account  of  their  author  has  been  preserved  by 
Eusebins. — Ike,  H%,  lb.  iv.  e.  23. 

9.  Athmagoroi  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  he 
taught  philosophy.  He  read  the  Scriptures  to  under- 
stand how  he  might  best  argue  against  Christianity. 
He  became  a  convert  to  the  Christianity  which  he 
was  intending  to  oppose.  Like  to  Justin  Martyr,  he 
retained  the  I^hilosopher's  mantle  after  he  had  made 
profession  of  Christianity.  He  was  appointed  teacher 
of  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandra.  He  taught 
in  that  city  both  religion  and  philosophy.  He  pre- 
ferred Platonic  Philosophy,  and  considered  it  superior 
to  all  other  systems  of  mere  human  origin. 

10.  Theophilua  of  Anttoch  was  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
liighly  commended  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He 
wrote  a  defence  of  Christianity,  and  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  which  have  perished,  except  a  small  frag- 
ment preserved  in  one  of  the  Emstles  of  Jerome. 

11.  Irewnu  was  the  first  Christian  writer  who 
appeared  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Lyons.  He  belonged  to  Asia 
Minor  originally ;  and,  in  his  youth,  had  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  instruction  of  the  immediate  disciples 
of  the  apostles,  especisUy  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of 
Smyrna.  For  this  reason  he  is  rankea  amongst  the 
Apostolical  fathers.  He  settled  at  Lyons.  He  was 
ordained  a  Presbyter  by  Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons. 
He  died  a.d.  202,  perhaps  later.  There  is  no  dear 
evidence  of  his  having  suffered  martyrdom. 

12.  Clement  of  Alexandria. — ^Titus  Flavius  Clemens 
was  bom  of  heathem  parents  either  at  Athens  or 
Alexandria.    It  is  uncertain  when  and  where  he  was 
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converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  He  informs  his 
readers  that  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  able  and 
zealous  teachers  of  religion  in  Greece,  the  south  of 
Italy,  Palestine,  Colo-oyria,  and  Egypt.  One  of 
these  teachers  wasPantoenus  whom  Clement  succeeded 
as  head  of  the  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  ordained  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Alexan- 
diia.  He  was  a  successful  teacher.  He  was  forced 
by  the  persecutions  under  Severus  to  seek  refuee  in 
a  foreign  country,  a.d.  202.  Clement  surpassed  all 
the  earlier  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
learning,  in  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
heathen  authors,  and  in  those  powers  of  Bhetoric 
which  enabled  him  to  apply  his  stores  of  knowledge 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  He  returned  to 
Alexandria.    He  died  a.d.  213. 

13.  TertuUian, — Quintus  Septimus  Morons  Tertul- 
lianus  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  son  of  a  Proconsular 
Centurion.  Nothixig  is  known  of  his  history  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  except  that  he  had 
made  great  progress  in  various  branches  of  literature, 
and  that  his  learning  did  not  influence  his  morality, 
for  he  confesses  that  his  manners  were  dissolute  and 
vicious.  The  date  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
is  imknown.  He  was  converted  in  understanding 
and  in  morals.  He  adopted  some  of  the  tenets  (3 
the  Montanists,  and  distinguished  the  tenets  of  his 
favourite  sect  by  the  name  of  Spirituales — spiritual 
— whilst  to  the  general  body  of  ChristianSy  whose 
communion  he  had  abandoned,  he  usually  fixed  the 
name  of  Psychici — sensual  and  carnal.  Tertullian 
may  have  improved  the  morals  of  the  Chuioh  by  his 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  tenets  and  morals  of  his 
sect.  He  may  be  termed  ''  a  Ghreat  Genius."  His 
writings  were  volununous. 

A.D.  200.  Tertullian  attached  himself  to  the  sect 
of  the  Montanists.  He  supported  their  cause  whilst 
he  lived.    Tertullian  died  a.d.  218  or  220. 

14.  Minutiua  Felix. — ^Marcus  Minutius  Felix, 
probably  a  native  of  Africa,  flourished  about  the 
time  of  Tertullian.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  the 
Christian  Beligion.  The  treatise  contains  a  well 
condensed  statement  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
Christianity  which  were  current  at  the  beginmng  of 
tiie  third  century.  The  modems  for  a  long  tmie 
attributed  this  treatise  to  a  wrong  author,  having 
reckoned  it  as  the  eighth  book  of  the  work  of 
AmObius  against  the  Gentiles. 

15.  Origen  teat  bom  a.d.  185,  of  Christian  parentis 
in  Egypt.  His  father,  Leontdes,  a  learned  and  pious 
man,  was  the  first  to  instruct  him  in  religion  and 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge.  His  father  en- 
trusted his  son's  education  to  the  ^ebrated  Clement, 
head  of  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria.  Not 
long  after,  during  the  persecution  under  SevSrus, 
Leonidee  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  202.  Origen,  tiien 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  desirous  of  dying  with  his 
father  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  JBQs  mother's 
entreaties  restrained  him.  The  property  of  Leonidee 
was  confiscated.  His  widow  ana  seven  children  were 
in  poverty. 

Origen  was  supported  by  the  bounty  of  a  lady  for 
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about  a  year  after  his  father's  death.*  He  then 
beg^  to  earn  his  livelihood  bj  teaching  langua^s. 
Some  of  his  pupils  requested  that  he  would  add  to 
his  philological  lectures  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Christian  religion.  He  complied  with  their  request. 
Demgtrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  appointed  liini 
catechist  or  instructor  of  the  candidates  for  baptism 
in  his  Churchy  a.d.  204.  In  this  situation,  during  the 
persecution,  Origen  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal 
and  intrepidity.  He  visited  the  Christians  in  prison, 
and  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  execution, 
though  in  danger  of  being  stoned  to  death  by  the 
heathens.  He  made  converts  to  Christianity. 
Amouff  his  converts  were  many  learned  men,  and 
several  who  afterwads  suffered  martyrdom. 

During  this  period  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  Ammonius  Soccas,  founder  of  the  system 
of  eclectic  philosophy. 

He  abandoned  his  lucrative  profession  of  literary 
teaching  that  he  might  devote  mmself  entirely  to  the 
work  of  Christian  instruction.  He  sold  his  precious 
manuscripts  of  ancient  authors.  He  practised 
various  austerities.  He  finally  castrated  himself, 
and  so  became  a  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven's  sake. — Matt,  xix.  12. 

He  acknowledged  his  error  in  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  A.D.  213.  Soon  after  his  foolish  performances, 
miscalled  religious  austerities,  he  visited  Bome.  He 
returned  to  Alexandria,  and  resumed  the  office  of 
instructing  the  Catechumens.  The  increase  of  his 
labours  induced  him  to  appoint,  as  his  assistant, 
Her&clas,  one  of  his  pupils. 

When  thirty  years  of  age,  Origen  began  to  learn 
Hebrew,  that  he  might  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Few  of  the  fathers 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  Most  of 
them  were  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek — 
the  Septuag^t,  and  of  the  Latin  translations — or 
were  contented  to  read  the  Latin  translations  only. 

A.D.  215. — ^Caracalla  visited  Alexandria  in  person, 
and  renewed  the  horrors  of  persecution.  Origen 
sought  refuge  in  flight.  He  retired  to  Cesarea  in 
Palestine.  The  Bishop  Theoctistus  invited  him  to 
expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  Church. 
Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexanclria,  remonstrated. 
Orieen  was  a  layman.  Theoctistus  defended  his 
conduct.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  agreed  with  the 
Bishop  of  Cesarea.  When,  afterwards,  Origen  visited 
Palestine,  he  was  ordained  Presbyter  by  Theoctistus, 
assisted  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
other  Bishops. 

Demetrius  summoned  two  Councils  at  Alexandria. 
He  deprived  Origen  of  his  office  as  teacher  of  the 
schools,  and  banished  him  from  Alexandria.  Origen 
had  previously  retired  to  Palestine.  He  now  fixed 
bis  residence  at  Cesarea.  He  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures publicly.  He  proceeded  in  the  composition  of 
his  commentaries. 

A.D.  236. — The   persecution    under    Maximlnus 

obliged  Origen  to  nee  from  Cesarea.     He  sought 

refuge  in  Cappadocia.    He  remained  in  concealment 

during  the  space  of  two  jears.    He  was  diligent  in 
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his  studies  whilst  in  his  concealment.  He  laboured 
to  correct  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Sciiptur?- 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  compile  his  Hexapla. 

A.D.  244. — He  was  invited  to  attend  a  Counril  at 
Bostra  in  Arabia,  convened  to  condemn  the  errorb  vi 
Beryttus,  Bishop  of  that  city.  Origen  convineei 
him  of  his  errors  concerning  the  person  of  ChrifiL 
The  Bishop  confessed  himself  indebted  to  Orig«^r. 
returned  thanks  for  his  kindness,  and  retracted  his 
errors. 

Origen  was  again  called  into  Arabia.  H^^ 
succeeded  in  correcting  some  errors  maintained 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

During  his  residence  at  Cesarea,  Origen  composed 
the  greater  portion  of  his  voluminous  and  leamad 
works.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age  before  he  fJlowe^ 
his  sermons  to  be  taken  down  by  shorthand  writ^rt, 
and  afterwards  published.  The  number  thus  pre> 
served  was  very  large.  His  diligence  in  study  w&^ 
astonishing.  It  was  equalled  by  his  piety,  hi? 
humility,  his  gentleness,  and  his  modesty  ot 
demeanor. 

A.D.  250. — Origen  was  thrown  into  prison  daring 
the  persecution  of  Decius,  and  suffered  great  cruelties. 
When  Decius  died,  Origen  was  released  from,  prison. 
He  died  at  Tyre,  soon  after  his  release,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  x.d.  253  or  a.b.  254. 

16.  Cyprian, — ^Thascius  Csscilius  Cjrprianus  wa» 
bom  in  Africa,  probably  at  Carthage,  of  heathen 
parents,  about  a.d.  200.  He  soon  became  remark- 
able for  his  abilities,  and  eminent  as  a  teacher  of 
Hhetoric  in  Carthage. 

A.D.  245. — ^He  was  converted  to  ChristianitT 
through  the  instrumentality  of  CsDcilius,  a  Cartha- 
fi;enian  presbyter.  Cyprian  was  converted  not  merelr 
in  name  but  in  reality.  His  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  Scripture  and  of  experimental  and  practical 
holiness  was  great.  This  caused  his  being  ordained 
presbyter  a  few  months  after  he  had  been  baptized. 

A.D.  248  or  249. — He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Carthage  at  the  earnest  demand  of  the  Church. 
He  remonstrated,  but  the  wish  of  the  Church  pre- 
vailed. 

During  the  persecution  under  Decius,  Cyprian  was 
forced  to  save  nimself  by  flight  from  the  violence  of 
the  heathen.  When  concecded  he  wrote  a  lett^  to 
his  church.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  perse- 
cution had  a  less  violent  appearance,  Cyprian  returned 
to  Carthage,  and  resumed  the  x>oi^onnanee  of  the 
duties  of  ms  office. 

A.D.  257. — ^Valerian  commenced  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  At  the  commencement  of  this  perse- 
cution, Patemus,  pro-consul  of  Africa,  banished 
Cyprian  to  Curubis,  a  place  about  fifty  miles  from 
Cartage.  Maximus,  the  next  pro-consul,  allosred  him 
to  return  to  Cartage,  a.d.  258.  He  refused  to  re- 
nounce his  religion  by  offering  incense  to  the  gods. 
Maximus  ordered  his  immediate  execution.  Cyprian 
was  beheaded.  He  died  praising  GK>d  that  he  was 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  He 
left  a  noble  example  to  surviving  Christians,  Hi^ 
writings,  distinguished  by  their  eloquenoe^  and  bj 
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their  spirit  of  piefy,  have  excited  the  admiration  and 
liave  ministered  to  the  inBtruction  of  succeeding  ages. 
1 7.   J)iony$iu9  of  Alexandria^  siimamed  the  Great. — 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  a  teacher  of 
the  church,  eminent  for  learning  and  eloquence.    He 
^vaa  remarkable  for  constancy  and  courage  in  the 
profession  of  his  faith.     He  had  zeal  for  the  truth, 
combined  with  extraordinary  prudence,  moderation, 
and  love  of  peace.    Perhaps  he  was  bom  in  Egypt,  of 
heathen  parents.  Perhaps,  he  filled  in  early  li&,  some 
respectable  station,  perhaps  the  station  of  a  teacher  of 
Rhetoric,  at  Alexandria.    He  read  the  Bible.    He 
became  acquainted  with  Christianity.     He  was  thus 
letl  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Origen.      Heraclas,  Origen's  pupil,   had  succeeded 
Origen  as  the  head  of  the  Catecnetical  School,  and 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Alexandria 
upon  the  death  of  Demetrius,  a.d.  232.     Dionysius 
was  anpointed  to  succeed  Heraclas  in  the  Catechetical 
School.     He  was  then  ordained  Presbyter,  a.d.  247  or 
248.     He  succeeded  Heraclas  as  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  was  succeeded  in  the  Catechetical  School  pro- 
bably by  Pierius.    During  the  reign  of  Philip  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians  arose  in  Alexandria. 

A.D.  249  or  250. — Decius  issued  his  order  that  all 
Christians  must  sacrifice  to  the  gods.    Then  Dionysius 
was  compelled  to  fly.     Once  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  recovered  his  liberty.     He  remained  concealed  in 
a  desert  part  of  Libya  until  the  middle  of  the  year 
251,  or  perhaps  until  the  death  of  Decius,  or  at  the 
close  of  that  reign.      From  his  place  of  concealment 
he  wrote  various  letters  to  the  Christians  of  Alexan- 
dria and  to  their  Presbyters.      After  his  return  to 
Alexandria  he  was  diligent  in  opposing  the  errors  of  the 
Novatians,  who  asserted  that  they  who  had  apostatized 
during  the  late  persecution,  should  never  be  absolved 
by  the  church,  and  that  they  must  be  excommunicated 
for  life.    He  was  also  active  in  assisting  with  sup- 
port and  consolation  those  who  had  suffered  during 
the  fatal  pestilence  which  had  broken  out  through 
the  Eoman  Empire,  a.d.  252,  and  raged  during  &e 
space   of  fifteen   years.      He    exerted    himseU    in 
refuting  the  arguments  of  the  miUennarians  who 
believed  in  a  personal  reig^  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  vears,  especially  as  taught  in  the  wridngs 
of   Cerinthus,    and    of    a    Bishop    named    Nepos. 
Dionysius    acted  as  peace-maker   in  the    disputes 
concerning  the  rebaptization  of  reputed  heretics  who 
wished  to  come  over  to  the  Church. 

A.D.  257. — ^The  persecution  against  the  Christians 
arose  under  Valerian,  ^milian,  Qovemor  of  Egypt, 
Vanished  Dionysius  to  Cephron,  situated  in  a  remote 

Fart  of  Libya.  Dionysius  converted  the  heathen  to 
ihrist.  He  and  his  friends  were  removed  to 
Oolluthon,  a  more  inhospitable  region,  yet  nearer  to 
Alexandria. 

A.D.  260. — Dionysius  returned  to  Alexandria. 
Civil  commotion  and  anarchy  caused  difficulties  and 
distresses  to  the  Bishop  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life, 
Dionysius  was  summoned  to  attend  a  Council  at 
A&tioch,  met  AtP.  365,  to  oondemn  the  errors  of  Paul 


of  SamosXta,  who  denied  the  divine  nature  and  pre* 
existence  of  Christ.  Dionysius  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Council.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Council. 
He  died  in  the  same  year  soon  after  he  had  sent  his 
letter  to  the  Council. 

1 8.  Gregory  ofNeoeuarea^  twmamed  Thmnmatttrgui. — 
He  was  bom  at  Neocesarea,  in  Pontus,  of  heathen 
parents,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  His  original  name  was  TfaeodOrus. 
He  had  studied  law.  He  met  Origen  at  Csesarea  in 
Palestine,  a.d.  231.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Origen, 
and  studied  philosophy.  Origen  conducted  his  pupil 
through  a  course  of  study  in  philosophy  and  in 
the  ancient  classics.  He  then  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  fountain  of  moral  and 
reUgious  truth. 

llieodOrus  was  converted  to  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion ;  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  was 
baptised,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his 
conversion  by  the  holiness  of  his  life.  When  Origen 
fled  into  Cappadocia,  during  the  persecution  under 
Maximlnus,  TheodGrus  went  to  Alexandria.  When 
Origen  retiimed  to  Palestine,  TheodOrus  returned 
and  joined  his  master.  Soon  afterwards  Theodoras, 
now  called  Gregory,  received  ordination,  and  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Neocesai^. 

The  number  oi  converts  was  small  when  Gregory 
became  Bishop.  The  increase  of  converts  became  so 
great  that  Gregory  resolved  upon  erecting  a  church 
for  their  accomodation.  Gregory's  church  is  the  first 
building  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  eodesiastioal 
history. 

During  the  persecution  under  Decius,  which 
began  a.d.  250,  Gregory  was  forced  to  save  himself 
by  flight.  When  the  persecution  ceased  he  returned, 
and  commemorated  with  public  festivities  the  days 
upon  which  any  martyrs  or  confessors  had  died. 

*'  And  herein,''  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  "  he  acted 
wisely:  for  many  persons  in  his  time  continued 
their  attachment  to  heathenism  for  the  sake  of  the 
festivals  connected  with  its  superstitions.  And  he 
hoped  to  gain  over  such  persons  to  the  true  religion, 
by  holdine  out  inducements  in  connection  with  its 
ceremonial." 

Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  were  eulo- 
gists of  Grefipoxy  of  Neocesarea.  They  were  brothers 
and  receivea  their  information  respecting  Gregory  of 
Neocesarea  from  their  grandmother  who  luui  sat 
under  the  ministry  of  "  Thaumaturgus " — "  the 
Worker  of  Miracles."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Gregory  of  Neocesarea  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
oorruption  of  Christianity  by  his  introduction  of 
festivities  in  honour  of  the  murtyrs  and  confeeaors. 

Gregory  combated  the  prevailing  errors  of  his  time 
respecting  Sabellianism  and  the  doctrines  of  Paul 
of  Samos&ta*  Sabellianism  taught  a  trinity  of 
manifestation,  but  denied  a  trinity  of  persons.  But 
Paul  of  Samos&ta  taught  that  there  was  no  trinity 
either  of  persons  in  the  Gtodhead,  or  of  manifestation 
of  the  Godhead;  and,  therefore,  that  our  blessed 
Lord  had  no  pre-existence,  and  was  a  man,  and 
nothing  more, 
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The  history  of  Gregory  of  Neocesarea,  after  his 
conversion,  is  full  of  legends  of  visions,  revelations, 
and  wonders,  which  were  attributed  to  him,  and 
which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  ^'Thaiimaturgus," 
<<  The  worker  of  miracles."  The  ancient  authors,  in 
whose  works  the  history  of  Gregory  is  recorded, 
must  bear  the  blame  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  ''the 
efforts  to  corrupt"  the  pure  and  simple  truth  in 
Jesus.    Gregory  of  Neocesarea  died,  perhaps,  a.d.  270. 

19. — Amohiua  was  a  native  of  Sicca,  in  Africa, 
where  he  taught  Ehetoric  with  ^reat  reputation  and 
success.  He  wrote  against  heamenism  m  favour  of 
Glmstianty,  It  has  been  remarked  as  singular  that 
Amobius  does  not  make  any  reference  to  the  writings 
of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  He  disputed  with 
the  heathen  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture.  A  reference  to  the  sacred 
writings  must,  in  such  case,  be  avoided.  Amobius 
died,  probably,  about  a.d.  325. 

20. — Laetantim, — ^Lucius  Coelius  (or  CeBcilius)  Lac- 
tantius  Firmianus.  Neither  is  the  time  nor  is  the 
place  of  his  birth  known.  He  attended  the  lectures 
of  Amobius,  at  Sicca,  and  the  conclusion  has  been 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Africa.  He  remained  many 
years  in  Nicomedia,  teaching  Bhetoric.  The  em- 
peror Ck>n8tantine  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
nis  son  Crispus.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long 
survive  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  his  own  father's  orders,  a.d.  336. 

Lactantius  composed  a  breatise  entitled  ''An  Intro- 
duction to  True  Religion,  or  Christian  Institutions,  in 
Seven  Books," — "  mstitutionum  Divinarum  Libri 
Septem," — which  he  designed  as  a  more  complete 
and  accurate  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  than 
those  already  put  forth  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian. 
This  work  was  completed  about  a.d.  320. 

The  attacks  made  upon  Christianity  during  Lac- 
tantius' residence  in  Nicomedia  were  the  means 
of  inducing  him  to  write  his  treatise.  The  Latin  style 
of  Lactantius  is  distinguished  from  that  of  other  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  by  its  superior  clearness  and 
elegance ;  and  it  has  obtained  for  him  the  honourable 
appellation  of  the  Christian  Cicero. 

Juvencus,  a  Christian  Latin  Poet^  was  contemporary 
with  Lactantius.  Caius  Yettius  Aquilinus  Juvencus, 
a  Spaniard,  detailed  the  history  of  die  Gospels  in  four 
booKS  of  Latin  Hexameter,  "HistorisB  Evangelicae 
Libri  Quatuor."  This  poem  consists  chiefly  of  a 
simple  versification  of  the  narratives  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists. 

21. — Eusehius  of  Ccesarea* — He  was  bom^  Palestine 
about  A.D.  270.  He  was  ordained  Presbyter  at 
CsBsarea,  in  which  city  he  made  the  aquaintance  of, 
and  formed  an  intimate  f rendship  with,  the  celebrated 
Martyr  PamphHus.  He  valued  this  frendship  so 
highly,  that  he  was  fond  of  beins;  called  by  way  of 
distinction  "the  friend  of  Pamphilus,"  "Eusebius 
Pamphili. "  His  attention  was  constant  to  Pamphilus 
whilst  in  prison.  He  assisted  him  in  the  composition 
of  his  defence  of  Origen.  Some  fragments  of  this 
work  remain.  Pamphilus  suffered  ma^yrdom.  Eu- 
sibeus  was  cast  into  prison  in  Egypt.  He  was  liber- 
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ated  so  easily,  that  a  charge  arose  against  him  of 
having  obtained  his  liberty  by  offering  saerifice  to 
idols. 

A.D.  315. — ^Eusebius  was  elected  Bishop  of  Csesaree. 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  consecrated  a  xnagmB- 
cent  church  in  that  city.  Many  Bishops  wei^ 
present.  Amongst  them  was  Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
CsBsarea. 

A.D.  319. — ^Eusebius  was  chosen  Bishop  of  AntiocL 
He  declined  the  honour  because  the  regulations  of  tlif 
church  did  not  admit  of  a  Bishop's  translation  fioD 
one  see  to  another.  He  was  hi&^hly  esteemed  by  ihi 
Emperor  Constantino.  He  flattered  Constandse 
This  was  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  christian  char- 
acter. He  undertook,  in  his  great  work,  a  lustcvT 
and  chronology,  entitled  Chronioon  (vaKro&Ks-c  un> 
put),  to  describe  the  orig^  and  progress  of  all 
nations  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  timr 
of  Constantine.    This  work  has  perished. 

SUs  work  called  2^  Emngetieal  PrtpmraiiotLf  v 
Preparation  for  the  demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  thf 
Gospel  (Jlpojrap(urK€vri  cvayycAtic^,  or,  cvayycAcc^ 
airoSct^ccDo-  3r/M»ra/>aa-#ccv^),  is  comprised  in  fifteen 
books.  The  first  six  books  contain  the  authorV 
arg^uments  against  heathenism.  The  latter  nine 
contain  the  author's  reasons  for  establishing  tb£ 
superior  claims  of  Christianity. 

He  wrote  other  works  in  favour  of  Christianitv. 

• 

He  wrote  the  Ecclesiastical  Ststorff  in  ten  books:  a 
History  of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine  ;  a  Histoiy  of  th« 
Life  of  Constantine ;  a  kind  of  Harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels;  and  many  other  treatises.  He  continiieii 
bishop  of  Csesarea  till  his  death,  ▲.]).  340. 

Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons, — In  the  early 
fl^es  of  the  Church  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
Qement  of  Eome  committed  to  writing  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Apostles  certain  directions  for  the 
Church,  and  that  this  writing  assumed  the  form  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons.  ApostoHeal 
Constitutions  —  Aiarayav,  or,  Atara^cio'  twk  aro^- 
ToXa>v,  Constitutiones  Apostolicse.  Apostolical  Ca* 
nons — Kavovccr  atroaroXoKoi,  Canones  Apostolorum. 
The  authority  thus  claimed  has  been  disproved. 
They  were  chiefly  compiled  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries;  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be  assigned 
to  a  period  before  the  first  Nicene  CoonciL 
▲.D.  325. 

1.  The  Constitutions  are  comprised  in  eight  books. 
In  these  the  aposties  are  frequentiy  introduced  a^ 
speakers.  These  books  contain  rules  and  Fegoladom 
concerning  the  duties  of  Christians  in  general,  th« 
constitution  of  the  church,  the  offices  and  duties  of 
ministers,  and  the  celebration  of  divine  worship. 
The  tone  of  morality  which  runs  through,  them  is 
severe  and  ascetie  (ao-iccui — to  exercise).  Tney  contain 
a  complete  liturgy  or  form  of  worshio  for  Christian 
Churches,  and  a  description  of  ecclesiastical  oerc* 
monies  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  at  their  celebratiua. 
The  conclusion  must  be  that  the  books  of  the  Coa- 
stitutions  are  not  the  productions  of  the  apostolic 
age. 

2.  The  Canons  relate  chiefly  to  various  particuUn 
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of  ScoleBiastical  polity  and  Christian  worship,  hav- 
ing tlieir  regulations  for  the  most  part  sanctioned  by 
tb.e  tlireatemng  of  deposition  and  excommunication 
against  offenders.  In  the  Canon,  or  list  of  sacred 
l>ook8  of  the  New  Testament,  given  in  the  Book  of 
the  Canons,  the  Hevelation  of  St.  John  is  omitted, 
and  the  Apostolical  Canons  are  inserted.  —  See 
^iddle^M  Chrutian  Antiquities. 

1.  J^ltnff  the  Younger f  Ooyemor  of  Pontus  and 
^ithynia,  a.d.  110  or  111,  consults  the  Emperor 
Trajan  on  the  manner  of  treating  persons  who  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  religion. 

2.  Itucian  of  Samosdta,  a  town  of  Syria  near  to  the 
^Euphrates,  died  a.d.  180,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
Some  of  the  Modems  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs  (dogs  are  the  scavengers  in  Eastern 
cities)  for  his  impiety ;  particularly  for  ridiculing  tHe 
Christian  religion. 

3.  Ceiaus,  an  Epicurean  Philosopher  in  the  second 
century,  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Christians.  To 
this  CeLsus,  Lucian  dedicated  one  of  his  compositions. 
There  was  a  physician  of  this  name,  Celsus,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  37,  who  wrote  eight  books  on 
Medicine,  in  elegant  Latin.  Celsus  the  Philosopher 
wrote  a  century  later  than  Celsus  the  Physician. 
He  gives  important  information  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christians  in  his  day.  He  affords  his 
readers  no  light  on  the  subject  of  the  customs  and 
observances  of  the  Christians. 

4.  Julian  the  Apostate  refers  to  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  to  their  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  to  their  education  of  the  young.  Julian  was 
bom  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  381.  Di^  of  a  wound 
received  at  Ctesiphon,  a.d.  393,  aged  32  years.  He 
sought  in  vain  to  re-establish  Paganism.  Ctenphon, 
a  large  village  of  Assyria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
where  the  Sings  of  Parthia  generally  resided  in 
winter,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate. 

1.  Gregory  of  Nysea  (Nyesenua), — ^Bom  a.d.  830. 
Died  A.D.  400  or  396.  Isyssa,  a  town  of  Ethiopia  at 
the  South  of  Egypt.  According  to  others,  a  town  of 
Arabia.  Gkregory  was  Bishop  of  Nyssa.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Nioene  Oeed.  The  date  contra- 
dicts it.  He  made  a  new  draft  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
This  is  correct. 

2.  Gregory  of  Naztamus,  whence  he  was  named 
iVasiaiticntM,  and  was  also  sumamed  the  Divine. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  He  resigned  his 
Bishopric  because  his  appointment  was  msputed. 
His  writings  rival  those  of  the  celebrated  orators  of 
Greece  in  doquence,  sublimity,  and  variety. 

Oregoiy  of    Narianzus  and    Ghreffory  of   Nyssa 

obtained  much  renown  among  the  theologians  and 

disputants  of  the  fourth  centuiy ;  and  their  works 

shew  that  they  were  not  unworthy  of  being  held  in 

estimation.    But  after  ases  would  have  prused  them 

^      higher,  if  they  had  been  less  attached  to  Origenism, 

and  more    feee  from  the  false  eloquence  of  the 

Sophists. — Ifoeheim,  Vol.  I. 

Naaanzus,  or  Nazianzen,  was  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Ghregoiy  NaaamsSnua  died  a.d.  389. 


Oenzbal  Coukoils. 

General  CouneiU  were  summoned  by  the  reigning 
Emperors.  The  first  eight  General  Councils  were 
summoned  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Emperors. 
Eight  Eastern  Councils  and  ten  Western  CoimoilB» 
in  all  eighteen  General  Councils,  are  considered  as  the 
correct  number  given  by  Dr.  Grier  in  his  book  on  the 
(General  Councils. 

I.  Eight  Eastern  Cottncils. 

1.  Nice,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Gkreat,  a.d.  326. 

2.  Constantinople,  convened  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  a.d.  381. 

3.  Ephesus,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Theodasius^ 
A.D.  431. 

4.  Chalcedon,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Mardan, 

A.D.  451. 

5.  Constantinople,  convened  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  a.d.  556. 

6.  Constantinople,  convened  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  IT.,  a.d.  681. 

7.  Nice  the  second,  convened  by  the  Empress  Irene, 
A.D.  787. 

8.  Constantinople,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Basi- 
lius,  A.D.  870. 

n.  Ten  Western  Councils. 

1.  The  First  Council  of  Lateran,  convened  by 
Pope  Calixtus,  a.d.  1123. 

2.  The  Second  Lateran  Council,  convened  by  Pope 
Innocent  11.,  a.d.  1139. 

3.  The  Third  Lateran  Council,  convened  by  Pope 
Alexander  lU.,  a.d.  1179. 

4.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  convened  by  Pope 
Innocent  m.,  a.d.  1215. 

5.  The  First  Council  of  Lyons,  convened  by  Pope 
Innocent  lY.,  a.d.  1245. 

6.  The  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  convened  by 
Pope  Oregoxy  X.,  a.d.  1274. 

7.  The  Council  of  Yienne,  convened  by  Pope 
Clement  Y.,  a.d.  1311. 

8.  The  Council  of  Florence,  convened  by  Pope 
Eugenius  lY.,  a.d.  1439. 

9.  The  Fifth  Lateran  Council,  convened  by  Pope 
Julius  n.,  A.D.  1512. 

10.  The  Council  of  Trent — sought  for,  prevented, 
and  defeated  for  twenty-two  years — ^was,  at  length, 
convened  by  Paul  m.,  a.d.  1545  to  a.d.  1563,  18 
years. 

Father  Paul  describes  the  Council  of  Trent  thus : — 
''The  lawyers  who  attended  knew  little  of  religion ; 
whilst  the  divines  were  of  less  than  ordinaiy  suffi- 
ciency."* 

Vargai,  Fiscal,  i.e.  Exchequer-Minister  to  Charles 
Y.,  remarks,  ''that  of  the  hundred  fathers  there 
assembled,  twenty  were  incapable  of  understanding 
such  matters;  and,  though  otherwise  good  men, 
they  were  unlearned.  But,  if  learned  in  other  facul- 
ties, their  knowledge  of  divinity  was  at  second 
hand." — Grier,  Gen,  Con* 
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Trent,  Trientom,  a  town  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  105 
m.  N.E.  Milan*  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hillo— L  i.  c.  bank — ^Adige.  It  is  well 
built  in  the  Italian  style.    Population,  15,000. 

I.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  interrened  between 
the  last  Eastern  Oeneral  Council,  a.o.  870, 
and  the  first  Western  Oeneral  Ck>undl,  a.d.  1120. 
The  ignorance  and  dissoluteness  of  the  sacred  orders, 
and  the  awful  vicissitudes  which  both  l^e  Eastern 
Church  and  the  Western  had  undergone,  caused  the 
deplorable  state  of  Christianity  during  this  interval. 
Learning  and  Philosophy  declined.  They  sank  as 
Christianity  went  down.  Cardinal  Baronius  thus 
expresses  his  opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  Church 
in  this  age,  ana  of  the  age  itself  :  "  Sseculum,  quod 
boni  sterilitate  f erreum,  mali  que  exundantis  def or- 
mitate  plumbeum,  atque  inopia  Scriptorum,  appel- 
lari  oonsueuit  obscurum."  The  age  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  called  iron  iroja  its  sterility  of  good, 
leaden  from  its  deformity  of  overflowing  evil,  and 
obscure  from  its  want  of  writers,  a.d.  900. 

CsBsar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  four 
centuries  afterwards,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  dark  ages  by  his  atrocities  and  de- 
baucheries. 

n. — ^The  institutions  of  this  tenth  century  or  tenth 
age  of  the  church  were  full  of  errors  in  doctrine ;  in 
fact,  were  established  customs  of  heathenism. 

1.  The  canonization  of  saints.  2.  The  baptism 
of  bells.  3.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  4.  The 
worship  of  relics.  5.  Visions,  apparations,  ordeal 
by  fire,  and  other  vain  superstitions  defiled  the 
Church.  **  The  Eosary  and  Crown  "  were  instituted 
in  this  age  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  TheBosary 
consisted  of  fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ave  Marias.  The  Crown 
consisted  of  seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  seventy  Ave  Manas. 

The  Western  Councils  were  composed  of  Western 
Bishops  solely.  During  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  HI. 
*'  The  order  of  the  Cross,''  **  the  Dominican  order," 
and  ''  the  Franciscan  order,"  were  established. 

The  Dominicans  were  called  preachers.  Their 
foimder  was  Dominick.     He  was  employed  as  a 

Sreacher  in  company  with  other  missionaries  in  the 
outh  of  France.  The  name  of  preachers  was,  there- 
fore, ^ven  to  his  followers.  WHien  argimient  failed 
they  inflicted  punishment.  This  practice  acquired 
for  them  the  title  of  *'  Inquistors."  Their  practice 
was  the  oriirin  of  the  ''  Inquisition." 


"  SiciUi  non  invenere  tyranni 
Majua  tonnentam.''~iSror.  Epis.  bk.  i.  2,  58-50. 

**  The  Sicilian  tyrants  have  not  invented  a  greater 
torment."  The  word  invidi^  has  been  very  ingeni- 
ously omitted  by  Dr.  (hier.  Horace  meant  that  the 
Sicilian  tyrants,  expert  in  the  invention  and  in  the 
practice  of  tyranny,  had  not  invented  a  greater  means 
of  torture  tlian  that  which  envy  invented  in  the  breast 
of  him  who  was  its  slave.  The  Dominicans  failed 
to  reduce  the  Albigenses  to  the  Boman  yoke.  Inno- 
cent m.  institute  "the  order  of  the  Cross,"  and 
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oonunissioned  the  brethren  to  convert  the  Albigenaei 
by  '*  extermination." 

The  Mendicant  Friars  of  this  period  produced  the 
''  Evangelium  Sternum."  They  blasphemously  pro- 
nounced this  book  to  be  ''  better  and  nwep^/ect  tim 
the  Qoepd  of  ChruL"  ''  Etangelio  ChrtMti  perfeHins, 
mditu,  digniut  /ore  Evangelium  ^Etemnm,  sire  ikanft- 
Hum  Spiritus  iS."  Quo  adveniente  evaeuabiiur  Evam^eUmm 
Chrutu  They  intended  that  their  Eternal  Goepel,  or 
their  GK>6pel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  cause  the 
evacuation  or  complete  expulsion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

m. — The  thirteenth  century  was  fruitful  of  Synodf^. 
The  Synod  of  Toulouse,  held  a.d.  1229,  deserves  to 
be  spoken  of  with  detestation,  on  account  of  its 
rigorous  decrees  against  heretics  and  against  prince^ 
who  did  not  extirpate  heretics  from  their  dominions. 
It  took  upon  itself  to  reg^ulate  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  was  a  fit  model  for  the  Bomui 
Church  to  follow.  Du  Pin  declares,  in  the  way  of 
apology  or  defence,  that  the  perversion  of  Scripture 
at  that  time  in  France  was  very  g^eat.  The  decree, 
**  Prohibimus  etiam  ne  libros  Yeteris  Testamenti  aut 
Nov),  Laici  permittantur  habere  :  nisi  forte  Psalteri- 
um  vel  Breviarium  pro  diviuis  officiis,  aut  horas 
beatae  Mariee :  sed  ne  premissos  libros  habeant  in 
vulgari  translates,  arctissime  inhibemus."  Lahh, 
Coneil.  Toloe,,  vol.  xi.  paroe,  i.,  p.  430.  *'  We  also  for- 
bid that  Laics  (laymen)  be  permitted  to  have  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  or  New,  unless  by  chance  the 
Psaltery  or  Breviary  for  divine  offices,  or  the  bours  of 
the  blessed  Mary ;  but  we  most  strictly  prohibit  their 
having  the  books  before  stated  translated  in  the 
vulgar  tongiie." 

^ger  Bacon,  Matthew  Paris,  Bonaventure. 
Thomas  Ai^uinas,  called  the  angelic  doctor,  and  St. 
Dominic,  infamous  for  his  institution  of  the 
Inquisition,  were  the  lights  of  literature  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

lY. — The  fourteenth  century  is  remarkable  for  the 
ministiy  of  Wickliffe,  ''the  Morning  Star  of  the 
Beformation,"  and  for  the  genius  and  learning  of 
John  Duns  Scotus,  of  Petrarch,  and  of  others. 

y. — The  fifteenth  century  is  remarkable  for  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  end  or 
result  of  the  Crusades,  and  for  the  invention  of 
printing. 

1.  The  Synod  of  Fisa  (PiBa,  Tuacany,  44  m.  W, 
Florence,  Italy,  famous  for  its  sloping  tower,  l^B 
feet  in  height)  gave  hope  of  reformation.  Benedii't 
Xm.  and  Gregory  XII.  solemly  swore  that  they 
would  severally  reHnquish  their  claims  to  the  Papal 
chair,  if  it  appeared  advisable  and  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church. 

Ecclesiastical  assemblies  abounded  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  importance  of  ecclesiastical  eissemblies 
at  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil,  Florence,  Ferrara,  would 
be  suffdent  to  give  idiaracter  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Benedict  XIH.  and  Gregory  XII.  were  publicly 
accused,  by  the  Svnod  of  Pisa,  of  violation  of  their 
oaths,  dedaring  tnem  guilty  of  heresy,   schism,   and 
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c-untuiiiacy.  The  Synod  thus  laid  the  grounds  of  the 
deposition  of  these  Pontiffs.  Benedict  and  Oregoxy, 
supported  by  the  reigning  emperors,  protested 
against  the  authority  of  the  Synod.  The  Council  of 
Constance  proceeded  as  if  the  Council  of  Pisa  had  never 
existed.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  were 
thus  nullified.  The  evil  caused  to  the  Church  was 
great.  The  schism  prevailed  during  a  period  of  fifty 
years. 

2.  The  Council  of  Constance  (a.d.  1414).— The 
Emperor  Sinsmund,  the  King  of  France,  and  other 
uionarchs,  felt  that  the  rivalship  for  the  Papal  throne 
suggested  the  necessity  for  assembling  a  General 
Council. 

Pope  John  XXEII.  thought  that  the  sovereigns 
would  support  his  cause.  He  was  the  successor  of 
Alexander  V.  He  appointed  a  Council  to  meet  at 
Constance,  a  city  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
giving  a  special  promise  that  he  would  submit  to  it's 
judgment,  whether  his  rivals  did  so  or  not.  The 
decision  of  the  Council  was  adverse  to  the  three 
rivals.  The  Council  declared  that  a  General  Council 
was  superior  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  Three 
opinions  eitist  in  the  lioman  Church  on  this  subject : — 

Ist.    The  Pope  aloue  is  supreme  and  infallible. 

2nd.  A  General  Council  alone  is  supreme  and 
infallible. 

3rd.  The  General  Council,  with  the  Pope,  are 
supreme  and  infallible. 

The  Ultramontanes,  that  is,  the  Italians,  held  the 
first  opinion.  John  Huss,  the  unfortunate  Bohemian, 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  (the  capital  of  Bohemia),  in 
succession  suffered  at  the  stake  by  order  of  this 
Council.  They  went,  says  the  historian,  Mneas 
Sylvius,  "to  the  stake  as  if  it  were  to  a  banquet :" 
I' Ambo  constante  anlmo,  nee  non  et  quasi  ad  epulas 
invftati  adincendium  propertirunt:  nuUam  emittentes 
vocem  qua)  miseri  animi  posset  facere  indicium.  XJbi 
ardere  ooBperunt  hymnum  ceeinere  quem  vix  flammas 
otfragor  ignis  intercipere  potuit."  *'  Both  with  con- 
stant mind,  and  as  if  invited  to  a  banquet,  hastened 
to  the  conflagration,  emitting  no  voice  which  could 
make  discovery  of  a  wretched  mind.  When  tiiey 
began  to  be  on  fire,  they  sang  a  hymn,  which 
scarcely^  the  flames  and  the  crackling  of  the  fires  was 
able  to  intercept." 

The  ashes  of  Huss  were  cast  into  the  Ehine. 
Perhaps  the  Council  treated  the  ashes  of  Jerome  as 
they  had  treated  the  ashes  of  Huss.  They  ordered 
the  bones  of  Wickliff e  to  be  disinterred  and  thrown 
into  the  river  of  Lutterworth.  The  agents  of  the 
Council  in  England  punctually  executed  the  com- 
mand. 

Huss  had  a  safe  conduct,  and  should  have  been 
allowed  to  return  to  his  home  in  safety.  Jerome  had 
not  the  same  security.  This  cannot  justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  Council  in  the  case  of  Jerome.  The 
Coimcil  of  Constance  must  be  regarded  by  successive 
generations  as  infamous  for  its  murder  of  Huss,  and 
of  Jerome  of  Plraffue,  and  for  it's  violation  of  the 
grave  and  of  the  bones  of  Wickliff e. 

YL—The    Council  of   Baeil    (a.d..   1431).— This 


Council  should  have  assembled  in  Pavia,  in  Austrian 
Italy.  A  plague  in  Pavia  prevented  this  arrange- 
ment from  bem^  completed.  Martin  Y.  assembled 
a  Council  at  Scienne  (Sciina,  a  town  in  Tuscany). 
Martin  succeeded  in  having.  Uie  Council  transferred 
to  Basil  (Switzerland).  This  was  the  onlv  transac- 
tion in  which  Martin  was  engaged  before  nis  death, 
in  relation  to  the  Council.  Eugenius  lY.  succeeded 
Martin  Y.  and  inherited  his  feelings  and  opinions. 
Their  policy  was  to  retard  the  question  of  Eef  orma- 
tion,  and  to  introduce  the  subject  of  a  union  of  the 
Haetem  and  Weetem  Churehet,  The  Council  of  Basil 
was  again  dissolved.  Another  Council  was  convened 
at  Ferrara,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Papal  Stated. 
Eugenius  found  a  pretext  for  removing  the  Council 
to  Florence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  Fever  had 
broken  out  in  Ferrara :  it  was  dangerous  to  remain 
there.  Florence  would  be  less  expensive  than 
Ferrara  to  the  members  of  the  Council.  Such  were 
the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  Council. 

.^neas  Sylvius  was  amongst  the  literary  characters 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  secretaiy  of  the  Council 
of  Basil,  he  was  the  boast  of  literature.  But  as  if  he 
had  changed  his  nature  with  his  name,  he  disgraced 
it  as  Pius  n.  In  his  character  as  Pope  he  pulmshed 
a  retractation  (a.d.  1463)  of  his  defence  of  the 
Council  of  Basil — shamelessly  declaring  that,  *'ai 
.^neae  Sylvius,  he  was  a  damnable  heretic;  hut,  as  Pius  II. ^ 
he  was  an  orthodox  Pontiff" 

Besides  ^neas  Sylvius,  other  men  of  letters  have 
obtained  distinction  in  the  fifteenth  centurv:  as 
Gerson,  Thomas  a-Kempis,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the 
first  trandator  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  into 
Latin,  and  compiler  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  a.d.  1502, 
entitled  the  Complutensian  edition,  Platina,  and 
Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Mr. 
Boscoe  has  written  his  life. 

Savonarolo  preached  at  Florence  against  indul- 
gences and  the  vices  of  the  Papal  Court,  as  Luther 
afterwards  preached  in  Saxony.  The  same  writer 
who  has  recorded  the  fame  of  Lorenzo  has  consigned 
to  merited  infamy  the  persecutors  of.  Savonarolo. 
The  Florentines  dragged  Savonarolo  to  the  pile  at 
the  command  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Assembly 
appointed  by  the  infamous  Alexander  YI.  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  Savonarolo.  They  burned  him  amidst 
cries  of  *'  Long  live  Pope  Borgia."  They  collected 
his  ashes  as  the  people  had  formerly  done  in  the 
case  of  Huss,  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  of  Wickliffe. 
They  threw  the  ashes  of  Savonarolo  into  the  river 
Amo. — Orier,  Gen,  Coun. 

The  Prayer  Book. 

I— English  Translation  of  the  Bible.         ^  ^^ 

1.  Wickliffe 1860 

Printing  invented    1441 

2.  Myles  Coverdale,  with  Tyndale's  N.  T., 

dedicated  to  Henry  Yin 15S6 

3.  Myles  Coverdale.    Matthew's  Bible ....     1587 

4.  Cranmei^s  Gt.  Bible,  dedicated  to  Henry 

Yni   1589 
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5.  Tayemer^B  Bible 1539 

6.  Axchbishop     Parker's     Bible,      called 

'•Bishop's  Bible" 1568 

7.  Tyndale 1526 

8.  Tyndale 1530 

9.  Geneva  Bible    1550 

10.  Dou^  Bible,  0.  T.,  translated  from  the 

Vulgate.    Latin 1609-10 

11.  Rheims   N.    T.,    translated    from   the 

Vulgate.    Latin    1584 

12.  Authorised  version 1611 

Pre-eompoaed  Prayer,  Tkanhegiving,  Sfc. 

1 .  The  Son^  of  Miriam  and  Moses,  Exod.  xv. 

2.  Deut.  zxi.  7-8. 

3.  1  Ohr.  XXV.  30.     David. 

4.  Solomon.    1  Kings  viii. 

5.  Nehemiah  xii.  44. 

6.  Psalms. 

Witnesses.  Isaiah  viii.  2  : — "  Maher-shalal- 
hash-Baz."  "And  I  took  unto  me  faithful  wit- 
nesses to  reoord,  Uriah,  the  Priest,  and  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jeberechiah." 

II.—Tke  Prayer  Book  in  Engliah, 

Henbt  Vill.  A.D. 

1.  Institute  of  a  Christian  man 1537 

2.  Erudition  of  a  Christian  man 1540 

3.  Second  edition  of  Erudition  of  a  Chris- 

tian man 1543 

4.  Primer 1545 

Edwabd  VI. 

1.  First  book 1549 

2.  Second  book 1552 

Elizabeth. 
I.    Review 1558 

James  I. 
1.    Review 1603 

Ohables  II. 

Review 1660 

James  I.  added  the  chapter  on  Sacraments  to  the 
Catechism. 

Ancient  Liturgies, 

1.  St.  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  St.  Mark,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

3.  St.  Peter,  bishop  of  Rome. 

These  were  proved  to  be  uninspired  productions. 
Therefore  Litiurgies  were  composed  by — 

fEaetem  Chwch.J 

1.  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea,   in  Cappadocia. 

2.  St.  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

fWeetem  Church.  J 

3.  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan. 

4.  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome. 
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Liturgy  means  work  for  the  people,  oomprifiiiig  all 
the  services.  Litany  means  earnest  supplication, 
and  is  applied  to  one  service  only.  It  is  read  in  the 
middle  of  Cathedrals,  ''.between  the  porch  and  the 
altar."    JWii.  17. 

I.  The  design  of  the  public  worship  of  Almighty 
Gbd  is  stated  in  the  address  which  me  minister  vb 
directed  to  read  at  the  commencement  of  moming 
Prayer  and  evening  Prayer.  One  or  more  texts  from 
Holy  Scripture  are  appointed  to  be  read  aa  giving 
authority  to  the  address.  It  is  to  be  r^i:retted  that 
this  part  of  the  Liturgy  is  not  understood  by  many 
who  are  constant  attendants  upon  the  servicee 
in  our  Churches.  The  first  subject  broueht  before 
evexy  one  of  the  worshippers  is  the  sinful  natoie 
of  all  mankind,  and  of  one's  self  in  particular. 
The  second  subject  is  the  neceesity  for  a  con- 
fession of  sins  to  Ood.  The  third  is  the  willing- 
ness of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  forgive  ^e 
sins  whidi  are  confessed  and  forsaken.  <*  Where- 
fore, let  us  beseech  Him  to  grant  to  ue  true  repen* 
tance  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  those  things  may 
please  Him  which  we  do  at  this  present ;  and  that 
the  rest  of  our  life  hereafter  may  oe  ^ure  and  holy, 
so  that  at  the  last  we  may  come  to  his  eternal  joy, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 

In  private  devotion  the  same  subjects  should  be 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  worshipper.  **  God 
pardoneth  and  absoketh  all  them  who  truly  repeni  and 
unfeiynedly  believe  hie  Holy  Gospel"  Upon  this 
declaration  of  Gospel  truth  must  rest  the  faith,  the 
hope,  the  happiness  of  all  who  worship  Qod  in 
sincerity  and  in  truth,  in  either  public  or  private 
devotion.  The  address  states  the  purpose  of  our 
assembling  and  meeting  together  in  the  house  of  Ood, 
We  meet— 

1.  ''To  render  thanks  for  the  great  benefits  which 
we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  God." 

2.  "  To  set  forth  his  most  worthy  praise.'* 

3.  "  To  hear  his  most  Holy  Word." 

4.  "To  ask  those  things  which  are  requisite  and 
necessary  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul." 

PubHc  Worship  is  thus  described  as  consisting  of 
four  parts : 

I.  Thanksgiving. 
II.  Praise. 

m.  Hearing  God's  Word. 
IV.  Prayer. 
This  part  of  tiie  Liturgy  precedes  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  was  composed  by  Martin  Bucer,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  second  book  of  ICing  Edward  VI. 
The  first  book  of  King  Edward  VI.  commenced  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Martin  Bucer  rejoiced  to  think 
that  he  had  secured  to  the  people  of  England  tiie 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  before  they  engaged  in 
prayer. 

n. — Moming  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Com- 
munion Services  were,  for  sometime,  read  separately, 
and  at  distinct  and  different  hours.  Afterwards  they 
were  read  at  one  time  in  the  day,  and  the  custom  has 
continued.  This  custom  necessarily  prolongs  the 
service.    It  may  be  desirable    to    have    moming 
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prayer  and  sermon  on  those  days  when  there  is  no 
**  Communion,"  and  to  have  the  Litany  and  Com- 
munion Service  only  with  sermon  upon  those  days 
when  there  is  **  Communion."  This  arrangement 
would  be  vexy  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  many, 
and  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  any. 

m. — ^Attention  may  be  directed  to  certain  matters 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  means  that 
the  service  is  common  to  the  minister  and  to  the 
people.    The  following  is  a  list  of  those  matters : — 

1.  Advent.  7.  Maunday  Thursday. 

2.  Christmas.  8.  Gt>od  Friday. 

3.  Epiphany.  9.  Expectation  Week. 

4.  Lent.  10.  Easter. 

5.  Ember  Days.  II.  Whit  Sunday. 

6.  Bogation  Days.      12.  Trinity  Sunday. 

1.  The  Cross  in  JUaptisni,  2.  Sponsors,  3.  Confirm 
mation.     4.  Catechism, 

1.  Advent,  ad — to,  venio — ^I  come,  "Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  There  are 
four  Sundays  in  Advent.  On  these  four  Sundays  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  which  relate  to  the  first  coming 
of  our  Lord  are  read  that  the  design  of  his  coming  in 
the  flesh  may  be  impresed  upon  the  minds  of  his 
faithful  followers.  The  Collects  for  these  Sundays 
are  expressive  of  the  knowledge  on  this  subject 
derivea  from  a  careful  study  of  the  testimony  of  the 
prophet  to  the  person,  the  coming,  and  the  work,  and 
the  sufFering  of  our  Redeemer.  The  hoped  for  result 
is  that  "  we  may  have  grace  to  cast  away  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  put  upon  us  the  armour  of  light, 
now  in  the  time  of  this  mortal  life,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  came  to  visit  us  in  great 
humility,   that  when  He  shall  come  again  in  his 

glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
ead,  we  may  rise  to  the  life  immortal,  through  him 
who  Uveth  and  reigneth  with  the  Father  and  the 
'  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  ever  more." 

2.  Christmas, — ^The  nativity  of  Christ.  On  this  day 
we  celebrate  the  advent  into  the  world  of  Him  who 
took  our  nature  upon  Him,  and  was  bom  of  a  pure 
virgin.  We  express  our  gratitude  to  GK>d  for  his 
unspeakable  gift.  We  pray  that  "  we,  being  regene- 
rate and  made  Ood's  child^n  by  adoption  and  grace, 
may  daily  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  end 
of  all  our  knowledge  of  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  renewal 
of  our  souls  in  hounese,  without  which  none  can  see 
the  Lord. 

3.  The  circumcision  of  Christ, — Eight  days  after 
Christmas  our  Lord  was  circumcised  in  obedience  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  We  commemorate  this  obedience  to 
the  law  as  an  act  which  teaches  us  to  yield  to  Christ 
"  the  obedience  of  the  faith."  We  pray,  "  grant  to 
us  the  true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit,  that  our  hearts 
and  all  our  members,  being  mortified  from  all  worldly 
and  carnal  lusts,  we  may  in  all  things  obey  the 
blessed  will  of  Gk)d."  We  pray  for  this  g^race  in  the 
name  of  our  Bedeemer. 

4.  **  0  Sapientia.^* — On  the  sixteenth  day  of 
December,  eight  days  before  Christmas  Eve,  these 
words  are  noted  in  Uie  Calendar.    They  are  the  first 


words  of  an  anthem  usually,  in  former  times,  sung 
in  Church  during  the  octave  of  Christmas,  or  the 
eight  days  before  Christmas  Eve.  The  anthem  was 
sung  in  honour  of  Christ's  advent.  The  service  was, 
in  those  days,  in  the  Latin  language. 

5.  J^tjpAany. — The  word  means  manifestation  or 
shewing.  On  this  day  the  shewing  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles  is  celebrated.  In  this  Epiphany  we  who 
were  once  darkness  but  are  now  lignt  in  the  Lord 
should  feel  the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  to  that 
**  Gt)d  who  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvell- 
ous light,"  and  who  gave  to  us  to  ''  see  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ."  **  0  G^,  who,  by  the  leading  of  a 
star,  didst  manifest  thine  only-begotten  Son  to  the 
Gentiles  (to  us,  their  descendents),  mercifully  grant 
that  we,  who  know  thee  now  by  faith,  may,  after 
this  life,  have  the  fruition  of  thy  glorious  Gt>dhead, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen." 

During  six  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany, — Should 
there  be  so  many  in  any  year,  we  have  scriptures 
appointed  to  be  read  selected  from  the  old  and  new 
Testaments  which  bring  to  our  minds  the  words  and 
miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  shewing  his  mind  to- 
wards the  Gentiles  to  be  full  of  gracious  determin- 
ation, that  he  would  have  one  fold  under  the  care 
of  himself,  the  one  shepherd ;  and  that  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  the  Jews  should,  as  sheep  of  his  fold, 
enjoy  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  his  divine  care. 

6.  Lent, — Three  Sundays,  called  Septuayesima,  the 
seventieth  day ;  Sexayesima,  the  sixtieth  day ;  Quin- 
quayesima,  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter,  have  an 
immoveable  position,  as  they  introduce  the  great 
season,  ccdled  Lent  or  Spring.  This  season  com- 
mences on  Ash-Wednesday  and  ends  on  Good  Friday. 
Saturday  being  the  Eve  of  Easter  Day  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  day  of  preparation  for  Easter ;  though  still 
reckoned  as  the  fortieth  day  of  Lent.  Forty  workinff 
days  are  counted,  beginning  at  Ash- Wednesday,  ana 
ending  at  Easter  Eve.  These  are  called  Fast  Days. 
Sundays  in  Lent  are  not  counted  amongst  those  forty 
days,  which  have  been  set  apart  for  the  commemor- 
ation of  our  Load's  forty  days  fasting  and  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  of  Juaea.  Througn  this  season  we 
acknowledge  the  divine  love  of  our  neavenly  Father 
to  be  universal,  declaring  our  belief  to  be  that  (}od, 
''almighty  and  everlasting,"  hates  nothing  which 
he  has  made,  and  that  he  forgives  the  sins  of  all 
them  who  are  penitent.  Being  strong  in  this  faith, 
we  pray,  **  Create  and  make  in  us  new  and  contrite 
hearts,  that  we,  worthily  lamenting  our  sins  and 
acknowledging  our  wretchedness,  may  obtain  of  thee, 
the  God  of  all  meroy,  perfect  remission  and  forgive- 
ness ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

7.  JBmher  Days  are:  1,  Wednesday ;  2,  Friday ;  3, 
Saturday.  After  1,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  2, 
Whitsunday;  3,  the  fourteenth  day  of  September 
(holy  cross  day)  ;  4,  the  thirteenth  day  of  Dumber 
(St.  Lucy's  day).  The  word  Ember  has  three 
meanings:  1,  Ember,  German  for  abstinence;  2, 
Ember  means  ashes ;  3,  Ember  means  in  a  circuit. 

1.    Ember  days  are  certain  days  set  apart  for  the 
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consecrating  to  Gk>d  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  imploring  of  his  blessing,  bj  fasting  and 
pi*ayer,  upon  the  ordinations  performed  in  the 
Church  at  those  times.  2.  Thej  are  called  Ember 
weeks  (as  some  think)  from  a  German  word  which 
imports  abstinence.  According  to  others  they  have 
tlieir  name  from  a  custom  prevalent  in  ancient  times, 
which  people  had,  at  those  seasons  of  fasting,  of  ex- 
pressing their  humiliation,  by  sprinkling  ashes  upon 
their  heads,  or  by  sitting  upon  ashes.  They  were 
a(X!U8tomed  to  break  their  fast  by  eating  cakes  baked 
upon  embers,  which  were,  therefore,  called  ember 
cakes.  Dr.  Mareschal  derives  the  custom  from  a 
Saxon  word  importing  a  circuit  or  course.  These 
fasts  returned  at  certain  seasons  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  may,  with  more  probability,  have  the  name 
ember  days ;  that  is,  fasts  in  course.  The  Council  at 
Placentia,  Italy,  near  to  the  river  Po,  a.d.  1095,  fixed 
the  days  for  the  celebration  of  these  fasts.  Before 
that  time  they  were  observcni  in  several  Churches 
with  some  variety.  3.  Ordination  of  ministers  has 
been  fixed  to  these  set  times.  1.  That  all  may  join 
in  imploring  a  blessing  upon  it.  2.  That  bishops 
and  candidates  may,  as  they  know  the  time,  prepare 
themselves  for  this  great  work.  3.  That  no  vacancy 
may  remain  long  unsupplied ;  and  4,  That  people, 
knowing  the  times,  may,  if  they  please,  be  present, 
either  to  approve  of  or  to  object  to  the  bishop's 
choice  of  candidates. 

Two  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  the  Church  at 
tliese  seasons  were  added  at  the  last  review.  These 
prayers  have  a  similar  meaning,  therefore  either 
may  be  used.  The  second  occurs  in  the  Scotch 
Liturgy  before  the  prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom.  The 
first  prayer  might  oe  introduced,  with  much  profit 
to  all  parties,  into  our  own  Liturgy,  before  the 
prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Very  few  Know  anything 
about  these  prayers.  I  shall,  therefore,  transcribe 
the  first  prayer.     (See  Wheatley,) 

''Almifi^hty  Qod,  our  heavenly  father,  who  hast 
purchased  to  thyself  a  Universal  Church  by  the 


precious  blood  of   tl^  dear  Son;  mercifuUy  look 

'at  this  time]  so  guide  and 
govern  the  minds  of  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  thy 


upon  the  same 


flock,  that  they  may  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
but  faithfully  and  wisely  make  choice  of  fit  persons 
to  serve  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church.  And 
to  those  who  shall  be  ordained  to  any  holy  function, 
give  thy  grace  and  heavenly  benediction ;  that  both 
by  their  life  and  doctrine  mey  may  set  forth  Thy 
glor}%  and  set  forward  the  salvation  of  all  men ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen." 

Shrove  or  Pancake  Tueeday, — Pancake  Day  is  another 
name  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  from  the  custom  of  eating 
pancakes  on  this  day,  still  generally  observed. 
A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a.d.  1790, 
says,  that  Shrive  is  an  old  Saxon  word  of  which 
Shrove  is  a  corruption,  and  signifies  Confession. 
Hence,  Shrove  Tuesday  means  Confession  Tuesday, 
on  which  day  all  the  people  in  every  parish  through 
the  kingdom  were  obliged  to  confess  their  sins,  one 
by  one,  to  their  own  parish  priests,  in  their  own 
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Parish  Churches;  and  that  this  might  be  done  the  mart' 
regularly,  the  great  beU  in  evei^-  parish  waa  rung  at 
ten  o'clock,  or  perhaps  sooner,  that  it  mi^ht  be 
heard  by  all.  Since  the  Bef  ormation  the  custom  of 
ring^gthe  great  bell  in  our  ancient  Parish  Churches,  at 
least  in  some  of  them,  still  remains,  and  obtains  in  and 
about  London  the  name  of  Pancake  Bell :  the  usage 
of  dining  on  pancakes  or  fritters,  and  such  like  pro> 
vision,  still  continues.  In  Pasquin's  FaUnodia^  1 634, 
qiiarto,  it  is  merrily  observed  that  on  this  day  erenr 
stomach, 

'*  Till  it  can  hold  no  more, 
Ib  frittei^filled,  as  weU  as  heart  can  wish  : 
And  every  man  and  matde  do  take  their  turn. 
And  toflne  their  pancakes  up  for  feare  they  bnnie  ; 
And  aU  the  kitchen  doth  with  laughter  sound. 
To  see  the  pancakes  fall  upon  the  ground.** 

(See  PuiUyne  Etj/mtioffical  CfompeMdiumJ 

Aeh'Wedneeday, — ^The  name  of  Ash-Wednraday 
pi*oceeded  from  a  custom  in  the  ancient  Church, 
when,  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  the  penitents  present- 
ed themselves  before  the  bishop,  dothed  in  sack- 
cloth, and  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  who  were  to 
be  judges  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance.  After 
the  seven  penitential  psalms  and  prayers  had  been 
repeated,  the  penitents  were  conducted  to  the  Church 
doors,  the  clergy  following  after,  and  repeating  the 
curse  upon  Adam,  '*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  thy  bread."  The  English  Ghurdi,  in  her  service 
for  this  day,  laments  the  disuse  of  this  discipline,  and 
has  supplied  the  want  of  it  by  the  office  Galled 
Commination. 

Black  Bartholomew, — ^Mr.  Audley  says  there  is 
a  shocking  propriety  in  the  epithet  given  to  this  day 
(August  24ui)  for  the  horrid  massacre  of  Protestants, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France.  In  Paris  alone,  ten  thousand  peojde  were 
butchered  in  a  fortnight,  and  ninety  thousand  in  the 
provinces ;  making  together,  one  hundred  thousand. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  calculation  of  Perefix,  tutor  to 
Louis  XIY.  and  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  others  reduce 
the  number  much  lower. 

Sicilian  Veepers. — This  is  another  of  those  bloody 
massacres  which  so  much  disgrace  history  (the  kuUny 
of  the  Church  of  Borne).  It  occurred  on  the  3<Hh 
of  March,  1282,  when  the  Sicilians  rose  on  the 
French,  and  destroyed  in  cold  blood  eight  thousand 
of  them.  The  signal  was  the  sounding  of  the  vesper 
or  evening  prayer  bell ;  and  hence  came  &e  term 
of  Sicilian  vespers. 

Bogation  Sunday. — ^The  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter  is 
called 'Eogation  Sunday.'  The  term  romtionsignifies 
supplication,  from  the  Latin  royare,  to  beseech.  The 
Greeks  call  Litanies  those  prayers  which  the  Latins 
call  Eogations.  Eogation  Sunday  obtained  its  name 
from  Ihe  succeeding  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, which  are  called  **  rogation  days,"  and  were 
ordained  by  Mamertus  (called  by  others  Mamercus) 
Archbishop  of  Yienne,  in  Dauphine.  About  the  year 
469,  he  caused  the  litanies,  or  rogations,  or  supplies- 
tions,to  be  said  on  those  days  for  tilie  deUverance  from 
earthquakes,  fires,  wild  beasts,  and  other  public 
calamities,  which  are  alleged  to  have  happened  in 
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this  city.    Hence  the  whole  week  is  called  "rogation 
week,"  to  denote  the  continual  praying. — Pulleyn, 

Of  the  Monday  and  Tueiday  in  Easter  tceek. — Among 
the  primitive  christians  this  queen  of  feasts,  as  those 
fathers  called  it,  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  it  was 
solemnized  fifty  days  together,  even  from  Easter  to 
Whitsuntide;  and  this  so  strictly  in  the  Spanish 
Church,  that  even  the  ''rogations"  were,  amongst 
them,  deferred  by  an  order  of  Council  until  Whit- 
simtide  was  over,  during  which  whole  time  baptism 
was  conferred,  all  fasts  were  suspended  and  coimted 
unlawful.  They  prayed  standing  (as  they  were  wont 
to  do  every  Lord's  day  in  token  of  joy),  thereby 
making  every  one  of  those  days  in  a  manner  equal 
to  Sunday. 

Processions  on  Rogation  days  continued  at  the  Refor^ 
mat  ion, — At  the  Beformation,  when  all  processions 
were  abolished  by  reason  of  the  abuse  of  them  ;  yet, 
for  retaining  **  the  perambulation  of  the  circuits  of 
parishes, ^^  it  was  ordered  "That  the  people  shall, 
once  a  year,  at  the  time  accustomed,  with  tne  curate 
and  substantial  men  of  the  parish,  walk  about  the 
parishes,  as  they  were  accustomed,  and,  at  their 
return  to  Church,  make  their  common  prayers. 
Provided  that  the  curate  in  the  said  common 
perambidation,  used  heretofore  in  the  days  of 
rogations,  at  certain  convenient  places,  shall  admonish 
the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding 
of  God's  benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of 
his  fruits  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  saying 
of  the  hundred  and  fouHh  psalm,  'benedic  anima 
mea,'  &c.  At  the  same  time  also  the  minister  shall 
inculcate  this  and  such  like  sentences,  '  Cursed  be 
he  who  translateth  the  boimds  and  doles  of  his 
neighbour,'  or  such  other  order  of  prayer  as  shall 
hereafter  be  appointed." 

No  such  prayers  indeed  have  been  since  j^ublished ; 
but,  there  is  a  homily  appointed,  which  is  divided 
into  four  parts :  the  first  three  to  be  used  upon  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  the  fourth 
upon  the  day  when  the  parish  make  their  procession. 
■—  Wheatly. 

Maunday  Thursday, — The  day  before  Gk>od  Friday ; 
BO  called  from  the  Latin  word  mandatum,  a  com- 
mand, or  mandate  (from  mando,  to  command), 
because  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles  to 
keep  the  feast  which  he  had  instituted  on  the 
day  before  his  crucifixion.  This  day  is  called  Dies 
Mandati  (Mandate,  or  Maunday  Thursday).  Others 
think  that  the  name  was  given  to  this  day  on 
account  of  the  new  commandment  which  our 
Lord  gave  to  his  apostles  to  ''  love  one  another, ^^  after 
he  had  washed  their  feet,  in  token  of  the  love  he  bore 
to  them,  as  is  recorded  in  the  second  lesson  at 
Mominff  Prayer  :  John  xiii. 

7.  Lxpectation  Week. — During  this  week  the 
Eipostles  continued  in  earnest  prayer  and  expectation 
of  the  Comforter  whom  our  Saviour  had  promised  to 
send  to  them;  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Expectation  Week.  The  Collect  for  this  da^  was  a 
Little  altered  at  the  Beformation,  but  the  episUe  and 
g;ospel    are    the   same   which   wero  used  of    old. 


The  Gospel  contains  the  ^nxmiise  of  the  Comforter, 
who  is  the  Spirit  of  truth :  and  the  Epistle  exhorts 
every  one  to  make  such  use  of  those  gifts  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  shall  bestow  upon  them  as  becomes 
good  stewanis  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  The 
Sunday  after  Ascension  day.  The  Epistle-^\  St, 
Peter  iv.  7 ;  The  Gospel-St.  John  xv.  26,  and  part 
o/xvi. 

8.  Good  Friday, — This  day  received  its  name 
''  good "  from  the  blessed  effects  of  our  Saviour's 
sufferings,  which  are  the  ground  of  all  our  joy,  and 
from  those  unspeakably  good  things  which  he  hath 

Jurchased  for  us  by  his  <kath  ;  by  which  the  blessed 
esus  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  Among  the 
Saxons  it  was  called  **  long  Friday  ;"  but  for  what 
reason  does  not  appear,  excepting  on  account  of 
the  long  fastings  and  offices  which  they  used  in  that 
time. 

9.  Easter  day, — Good  Friday  and  Easter  Eve  were 
days  of  mourning  to  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  oiu* 
Lord.  Easter  day  was  the  day  of  rejoicing  to  them. 
On  these  days  we  endeavour  to  call  to  mind  the  varied 
f eelinffs  of  those  who  thought  that  it  was  He  who 
should  have  redeemed  Israel,  and  whose  hopes  were 
buried  in  the  grave  of  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; 
and  the  change  of  feeling  from  sorrow  to  joy  when 
they  had  evidence  that  their  crucified  Master  was 
dedared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

The  word  Easter  is  taken  from  tlie  Saxon  word 
Oster,  which  signifies  to  rise;  or,  as  others  think, 
from  one  of  the  Saxon  Goddesses  called  Easter,  whom 
they  always  worshipped  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In 
the  first  book  of  Kmg  Edward  YI.  they  had  two 
communions  upon  the  great  festivals,  and  a  distinct 
service  for  each  communion. 

10.  Ascension  day, — Forty  days  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, our  blessed  Saviour  publicly  ascended  with  our 
human  nature  into  heaven  and  presented  it  to  GKmI, 
who  placed  it  at  his  own  right  hand ;  and,  by  the 
reception  of  those  first-fruits,  sanctified  the  whole  race 
of  mankind.  This  day  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
commemoration  of  this  great  and  mysterious  act  of 
our  redemption  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
in  thankful  acknowledgment  of  God's  imspeakable 
gift  to  a  lost  and  fallen  world. 

11.  Whitsunday, — ^The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  of 
great  eminency  among  the  Jews,  in  memory  of  their 
mws  being  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai  at  that  time ; 
and  of  no  less  note  among  the  Christians  on  account 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  same  day  upon 
the  apostles  and  other  christians,  in  the*  visible 
appearance  of  fieiy  tongues,  and  of  those  miraculous 
powers  which  were  conferred  upon  them.  Whit- 
Sunday,  answering  to  the  Jewisn  Pentecost,  was 
observed  with  the  same  respect  to  Easter,  which 
answered  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  as  the  Jewish 
Pentecost  was  to  their  Passover,  just  fifty  days  in- 
tervening. Pentecost  means  fifty,  and  was  celebrated 
fifty  days  after  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  It 
was  styled  Whitsunday  on  account  of  tiie  light  and 
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know]edg|e  received  by  the  apostles  for  the 
enlightening  of  all  manKind ;  but,  principally  on 
account  of  tne  white  garments  worn  at  this  time  bj 
the  candidates  for  Baptism.  Mr.  Hamon  PEstrange 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  taken  from  the  French 
word  Huicty  which  signifies  eight,  and  then  Whit- 
Sunday  will  be  Huict-Sunday,  the  eight  Sunday 
from  Easter.  Ajiother  conjecture  is,  that  the  name 
is  derived  fiom  a  custom  among  our  ancestors 
of  givinpf  upon  this  day  all  the  milk  of  their 
ewes  and  kiue  to  the  poor  for  the  love  of  Ood, 
in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  milk  was  called  white 
meat. 

12.  IVinity  Sutiday, — ^It  is  found,  by  lookine  into 
the  ancient  litur^es,  that  this  day  was  regarded  only 
as  an  octave  of  Pentecost,  or  of  Whitsunday.  The 
Arian  controversy  led  to  the  setting  apart  a  particular 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  Trinity,  though  the 
blessed  Trinity  was  daily  commemorated  in  the 
public  acts  of  devotion  in  the  Church.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  III.,  the  Pope,  if  not  before,  the  festival 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  observed  in  some  churches 
on  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  or  Whitsunday,  and 
in  other  churches  on  the  Sunday  next  before  Advent ; 
until,  in  the  year  1305,  it  was  made  an  established 
feast,  as  it  stands  in  our  present  calendar,  by  Benedict 
Xm.  Mr.  Johns,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  has 
given  this  date,  which  appears  very  inaccurate, 
according  to  Mr.  Wheatly.  Benedict  was  not 
chosen  Pope  till  a.d.  1394.  a.d.  1405,  and  not  1305, 
must  be  the  correct  date  of  the  establishing  Holy 
Trinity  as  a  feast,  a.d.  1305  is  given  by  Mr. 
Johnson  as  the  date  of  the  decretal  of  Pope  Alexander 
m.  Wheatly  supposes  that  Mr.  Johnson  meant  1 405. 
The  reason  why  this  day  was  chosen,  as  most 
seasonable  for  this  solemnity  was,  that  our  Lord's 
ascension  into  heaven,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  followed  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  and  incomprehensible  Trinity,  wmch  before 
Uiat  time  was  not  so  clearly  known.  The  foregoing 
solemn  festivals  were  dedicated  to  each severalperson 
by  himself,  thereby  celebrating  the  Unity  in  Trinity. 
It  was  thought  hiehly  seasonable  to  conclude  those 
Bolenmities  by  admng  to  them  one  festival  more,  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  whole  Trinity  together, 
celebrating  in  tms  festival  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 

In  our  Litany,  the  same  arrangement  is  observed. 
Each  person  is  addressed  by  himself,  Unity  in  Trinity: 
afterwards,  the  three  persons  are  addressed  conjointly. 
Trinity  in  Unity.  The  remainder  of  the  Litany  may 
be  considered  as  addressed  solely  to  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour,  with  some  short  exception. 

13.  The  Cross  in  Baptism. — ^Forthe  better  under- 
standing of  this  primitive  custom  or  ceremony,  we 
may  observe,  that  it  was  an  ancient  rite  for  masters 
and  generals  to  mark  the  foreheads  or  hands  of 
their  servants  and  soldiers  with  their  names  or 
marks,  that  it  might  be  known  to  whom  they  did 
belong;  and  to  this  custom  the  angel  in  the 
Bevelation  is  supposed  to  allude :  ''  Hurt  not  the 
earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have 
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sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their  foreheads.'^ 
JRav.  vii.  3.  Thus  again  the  retinue  of  the  Lamb 
are  said  to  have  His  Father's  name  written  in  their 
foreheads:  "And  I  looked,  and,  lo,  a  Lamb  stood 
on  the  Mount  Sion,  and  with-  him  a  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  having  His  Father's  name 
written  in  their  foreheads." — Msv.  xiv.  1.  And  thus, 
lastly,  in  the  same  chapter,  as  Christ's  flock  carried 
His  mark  in  their  foreheads,  so  did  his  great 
adversary,  the  Beast,  sign  his  servants  tlirae  also : 
''And  the  third  angel  followed  them,  saying*  with  a 
loud  voice.  If  any  man  worship  the  Beast  and  his 
imaee,  and  receive  his  mark  in  nis  forehead,  or  in  his 
hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrayi 
of  God." — Itev.  V.  9-10.  The  sign  of  the  Cross  in 
Baptism  is  often  called  by  the  ancient  fathers,  *'  The 
Lord's  Signet "  and  *'  Christ's  Seal." 

The  next  authority,  if  it  can  be  called  an  authority, 
for  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  produced  by 
Wheatly,  is  the  form  of  Moses  in  prayer:  "The 
Israelites  could  overcome  the  Amalekites  no  longer 
than  Moses,  by  stretching  out  his  aims,  continued  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. — £xod  xvii.  U,  12,13.  ''Aaron 
and  Hur,  one  on  each  side  of  Moses,  stayed  up  his 
hands.  They  had  caused  Moses  to  sit  upon  a  stone." 
The  next  reference  la  to  JSzekiel  ix.  4,  where  GKxi  com- 
mands the  man  clothed  with  linen,  who  had  the 
writer's  inkhom  by  his  side :  '*  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him,  Oo  throi^h  the  midst  of  the  city,  through 
the  midst  of  Jeruscdem,  and  set  a  mark  upaa  the 
foreheads  of  the  men  who  sigh  and  who  oiy  for  all 
the  abominations  which  be  done  in  me  midst 
thereof."  Minucius  Felix  is  quoted  as  affirming  that 
the  primitive  disciples  of  Chnst's  religion  did  not 
worship  the  Cross,  out  that,  long  before  the  invention 
of  material  crosses,  they  were  accustomed,  **  frontem 
crucis  Signando,  terere,"  to  mark,  or  (as  the  word 
signifies)  to  wear  out  their  f oreheiEMLs  with  the  sign 
of  the  Cross.  How  far  any  or  all  of  these  references 
can  give  authority  to  the  sign  of  the  Gross  in 
Baptism,  is  a  question  which  may  be  veiy  easily 
ana  truly  answered  in  the  negative. 

1.  Zatantius  describes  Christians  as  those  who 
have  been  marked  in  their  foreheads  by  the  Gross. 

2.  St.  Chrysostom  makes  it  the  glory  of  Christians 
that  they  carry  in  their  foreheads  the  sign  of  the 
Cross. 

3.  St.  Basil  tells  us  that  an  EcdedasticBl  Constitu- 
tion had  prevailed  after  the  apostles'  days,  that  they 
who  believed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  signed  with  the  sig^  of  the  Cross. 

4.  St.  Austin  fAugustinJ^  speaking  to  one  who 
was  going  to  be  baptised,  tells  him,  ''that  he 
was,  tnat  day,  to  be  signed  with  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  with  which  all  Christians  were  signed  (1.0.  at 
their  Baptism.) 

5.  Constantino  the  Great,  the  first  Christian 
Emperor,  had  his  directions  hom  heaven ;  (saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  a  cross  in  the  air^ ;  on  account  of 
which  he  formed  his  banners  in  his  wars  with  the 
motto,  which  he  saw  under  the  cross  in  the  heaveiu, 
Eir  rouroi  vcica,  by  this  conqueror. 
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The  ori^n  of  the  rite  is  founded  in  supentition. 
Che  practice  should  be  abandoned.  Saul  diould  not 
consult  the  witch  of  Endor. 

The  forehead  is  the  seat  of  blushing  and  shame ; 
■or  which  reason  the  child  is  to  be  signed  on  that 
^art  of  him.  in  token  that  heieafter  he  shall  not  be 
whamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and 
:o  fight  manfully  under  his  banner,  against  sin,  the 
vrorld,  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful 
soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end. 

Two  passages  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  may  be 
very  aptlv  quoted  to  explain  how  St.  Paul  used  the 
words  shame  and  glory.  First,  Romam  i.  16, 
"  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  ffospel  of  Christ ;  for 
it  is  the  power  of  GK>d  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
who  beheveth :  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Greek."  Second,  Gal.  vi.  14,  <'  But  God  forbid  that 
I  should  glory,  save  in  the  <>oss  (the  Gospel)  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Clmst,  by  whom  (or  by  which)  the  world 
is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."  This  is 
being  saved.  This  is  a  felt  salvation.  This  is 
Christ  in  the  heart,  the  hope  of  glory. 

14.  The  iign  of  the  Cross  in  the  eonseeration  of  the 
Eucharist, — ^The  restoration  of  our  Lord's  words, 
indeed  of  the  history  of  our  Lord's  adoption  of  the 
ceremony  of  bread  and  wine,  introduced  by  the  Jews 
some  two  century's  and  a  half  before  our  Lord's 
time,  has  been  objected  to  by  Martin  Bucer  as  super- 
stitious. Bucer  was  right.  Wheatly  says  Bucer 
was  wrong.  The  taking  of  the  bread  and  tiie 
cup  into  the  hands  has  indeed  since  been  restored — 
first  to  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  and  then  to  our  own,  at 
the  request  of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  last  review, 
A.D.  1660. 

15.  The  invention  (finding J  of  the  Cross, — ^May  3, 
A.D.  326,  HelSna,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
is  said  to  have  found,  or  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  she  found,  the  true  cross  on  which  our  blessed 
Lord  suffered. 

16.  8t,  George,  the  famous  patron  of  the  English,  was 
bom  in  Cappadocia  in  Asia,  and  suffered  for  the  sake 
of  his  reHnon,  a.d.  290,  under  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian. He  had  before  been  a  Colonel  in  Diocletian's 
army.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  pulled  down  the 
edict  against  the  Christians,  which  Diocletian  had 
caused  to  be  affixed  upon  the  church  doors. 

Eobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  prosecuting  his  victories  against  the 
Turks,  and  was  layine  siege  to  the  famous  city  of 
Antioch,  which  was  hoping  to  be  relieved  by  a 
mighty  army  of  the  Saracens.  St.  George  appeared 
witn  an  innumerable  army,  all  in  white,  with  a  red 
cross  in  his  banner,  coming  down  from  the  hills  to 
reinforce  the  Chxistians.  The  infidel  anny  fled. 
Eobert  of  Normandy  became  master  of  Xntioch. 
St.  Geoi^  was,  henceforth,  esteemed  the  Patron 
Saint  of  ISngland,  nay,  even  of  Christianity  itself. 
However,  we  must  not  forget  that  St.  George  was  a 
considerable  saint  before  ^s.  The  Emperor 
Justinian  had  dedicated  a  Church  to  him.  The 
celebrated  Belesarius  was  the  General  of  Justinian. 
Belesarius  married  an  actress  (Antonina),  a  pro- 


fessional companion  of  Theodora,  then  married  to 
Justinian,  and  declared  Augusta.  The  intrigues  of 
these  women  have  cast  a  stain  upon  the  character  of 
Justinian.  He  died,  a.d.  565,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age. 

These  inventions  and  these  ceremonies  have  a  two- 
fold operation  in  them.  First,  they  prove  the 
existence  of  Christianity  from  the  very  period 
assigned  by  the  sacred  writers.  Second,  they  prove 
the  folly  of  the  professors  of  the  religion  of  Him 
who  declared  himself  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life. 

17.  Sponsors, 'from  Spondee,  to  promise,  to  vow, — 
The  custom  of  having  Godfathers  and  Gt>dmothers  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Jews  as  well  as  the 
initiation  of  infants. 

1.  If  any  man  who  was  living  was  reported  to  be 
dead,  and  had  funeral  obsequies  performed  on  his 
account,  he  was  afterwanls,  upon  his  return, 
abominated  by  all  men,  as  a  person  unlucky  and 
profane:  he  was  banished  ana  excluded  from  all 
human  conversation,  and  not  so  much  as  admitted 
to  be  present  in  the  temples  or  at  the  sacrifices  of 
their  gods,  till  he  was  bom  again,  as  it  were,  by 
being  wadied  Hke  to  a  child  from  the  womb,  a 
custom  founded  upon  the  direction  of  the  Oracle  at 
Delphos,  or  Delpni,  so  called  from  Delphus,  a  son 
of  Apollo,  situated  in  Phocis,  in  Greece.  For  one 
Aristinus,  falling  under  this  misfortune,  and  con- 
sulting Apollo  to  know  how  he  might  be  freed  from 
it,  Apollo's  priestess,  I^ythia,  ''The  I^honess," 
returned  to  him  this  answer : — 

**  Ootraircp  ipXtxtwvi  ywri  riKTova'a  rcAcirai 
Tavra  iraAiK  rcAicraKra  &v€iv  /JuiKdfi«r(ri  ^coisi." 


"  WhAt  women  do  when  one  in  child-bed  liee 
Thftt  do  again  :  so  niAj'it  thou  sAcrifiM.' 


ft 


The  versification  gives  an  imperfect  translation, 
and  I  give  the  following  prose  translation : — 
*'  Whatever  things  the  woman  does  who  has  brought 
forth  a  child  in  her  bed,  that  you,  having  again  done 
these  things,  may  sacrifise  to  Uie  blessed  G(Ms." 

Aristinus,  rightly  apprehending  what  the  Oracle 
meant,  ofFered  hunseB  to  women,  as  one  newly 
brought  forth,  to  be  washed  again  with  water. 
From  this  example,  a  custom  grew  amongst  the 
Greeks,  when  the  like  calamity  Mf  ell  any  man,  to 
expiate  and  purify  him  after  this  manner. 

Wheatly  aads,  ''And  thus,  in  the  Christian  Church, 
by  our  Saviour's  institution  and  appointment,  Uiey 
who  are  dead  to  God  through  sin  are  '  bom  again 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet"^ 

This  account  of  Baptismal  Begeneration  is 
sufficiently  hea&enish  to  account  for  its  contradiction 
of  that  Christian  Begeneration  which  is  e£Fected  by 
the  Word  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Wheatly  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the  institution  of 
GhKlfathers  and  Godmothers  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  centuiy.  A  constitution  of  Edmund, 
Azchbishop  of  Canterbuiji  A4>*  ldd6^  and  a  Synod, 
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held  at  Worcester,  a.d.  1240,  make  a  provision 
respecting  the  number  of  Grodfathers  and  Godmothers 
similar  to  that  made  in  our  rubrics,  **  That  there  should 
hey  for  every  male  child  who  is  haptised,  two  Godfathers 
and  one  Godmother  ;  and  for  every  female  child^  one  God- 
father and  two  Godmothers" 

Heathen  or  wanton  names  given  to  children  at 
Baptism  may  be  changed  at  Confirmation. 

Antipado  Baptists  are  they  who  oppose  Infant 
Baptism. 

AvTif  against;  irato-  iratSocr,  infant;  Paim(ia,  to 
baptize. 

Anabaptists  are  they  who  maintain  that  they  who 
have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  should  be  baptized 
anew  or  again— ava-jSaiprifw. 

Baptists  are  they  who  defer  the  baptism  of  their 
own  children  till  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion, 
and  believe  the  apostolic  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and,  as  believers,  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  visible 
Church  by  baptism.  When  the  Baptists  make  con- 
verts of  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
they  receive  them  into  their  community  by  repeating 
the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

Infant  baptism  was  at  the  first  a  Jewish  custom  or 
rite,  which  was  adopted  by  John  the  Baptist,  and 
afterwards  by  our  Lord:  /S^airrifoj,  to  baptize ;  Pavrifw, 
to  sprinkle;  ExKAiyo-ta,  Church,  Kyrk;  €k,  from; 
icaXcoi,  to  call.  God  calls  out  of  sin,  from  the 
world,  and  from  the  service  of  the  devil,  persons 
who,  by  His  grace,  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  yield 
the  obedience  of  the  faith.  The  great  rebellion 
favoured  the  growth  of  Anabaptism  and  Quakerism. 
Hence  the  office  for  the  baptism  of  those  of  riper 
years. 

2.  Caius  Valerius  Flaccus  was  chosen  Edile,  or 
overseer  of  the  public  buildings.  But  he,  being 
before  Flamen  Dialis,  or  Jupiter's  high  priest,  could 
not  be  admitted  by  the  Romans  to  serve :  their  laws 
supposing  that  so  sacred  a  person  would  voluntarily 
do  what  an  oath  would  oblige  him  to  do.  Caius 
Valerius,  however,  desired  that  his  brother,  as  his 
proxy,  might  be  sworn  in  his  stead.  The  Commons 
ag^ed  to  this,  and  passed  an  act  that  his  brother's 
swearing  as  his  proxy  should  be  all  the  same  as  if 
the  Edile  had  himself  sworn. 

Kings,  crowned  in  their  infancy,  are  represented 
by  some  of  their  nobility,  who  take  the  usual  oaths. 

Guardians  for  their  minors,  who  are  bound  by  the 
law  to  stand  for  what  is  contracted  for  them. 

Ambassadors  for  their  principals,  at  the  ratifying 
of  leagues  or  articles. 

''  Since,  then,  all  orders  of  men,  all  nations,  act  by 
this  method,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  fault,  or 
charged  as  a  fault  upon  the  Church,  that  she  admits 
infants  to  Baptism  by  sponsors  undertaking  for 
them  V'—See  JFheatly,  p,  333. 

The  Church  acting  upon  this  human  principle  in 
her  institution  of  Godfathers  and  Gt)dmother8  cannot 
claim  for  the  institution  any  higher  authority  than 
that  which  is  heathenish  and  secular, 

3.  Isaiah  viii.  1-4. — Beference  has  been  made  to 
Isaiah,  as  if  he  JoUowed  an  existing  Jewish  custom 
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of  having  Godfathers  and  Godmothers :  "Moreover, 
the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Take  to  thee  a  great  roll,  and 
write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen  concerning  '  Maker-^alal' 
hash-Baz.*"  ''In  making  speed  to  the  spoil  he 
hasteneth  the  prey."  Margin :  '*  And  I  took  unto  me 
faithful  witnesses  to  record,  Uriah,  the  priest,  and 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  And  I  went 
unto  the  prophetess,  and  she  conceived,  and  bore  a 
son.  Then  said  the  Lord  to  me,  call  his  name 
Maher-shalal-hash-Bazy  ''Haste  to  the  spoil,  fall  upon 
the  prey,  for  before  the  child  shall  have  know- 
ledge to  cry,  my  father  and  my  mother,  the  richra 
of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  taken 
away  before  the  King  of  Assyria."  The  g^eat  roll 
or  volume  shews  Judea.  The  few  words  shew  the 
few  inhabitanta  after  the  captivily  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Damascus  and  Syria  must  be  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians.  '  \ 

The  proof  of  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  existing 
in  the  Mosaic  Institute  is  not  found  in  this  pasease. 
This  reference  to  Isaiah  gives  no  support  to  the 
Christian  custom  of  having  Sponsors  or  Godfathers 
and  GK>dmothers  in  the  Baptism  of  infants. 

The  words  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  public 
baptism  of  infants  must  not  be  forgotten.  They 
express  the  figurative  nature  of  the  ceremony: 
"  Kemembering  alwa}'^,  that  Baptism  doth  represent 
unto  us  our  profession ;  which  is,  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  to  be  made  like 
unto  Him  ;  that,  as  he  died,  and  rose  again  for  us, 
so  should  we,  who  are  baptized,  die  from  sin,  and 
rise  again  unto  righteousness ;  continually  mortifying 
all  our  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily  proceed- 
ing in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living." 

18.  Catechism, — Kan^x^Or  ^X^* — ^^  echoing  back 
of  instruction  g^ven  in  answer  to  questions  proposed 
by  the  teacher  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  been 
explaining  to  those  under  his  care  or  instruction. 
Our  Catediism  consists  of  five  parts  : — 1,  Sponsors ; 
2,  Faith  ;  3,  Practice ;  4,  Prayer ;  5,  Sacraments. 

19.  The  laying  on  of  hands  in  Confirmation  Is 
supposed  to  have  authority  from  ( 1 . )  Genesis  xl viii.  1 4 : 
''  And  Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand  and  laid  it 
upon  Ephriam's  head,  who  was  the  younger,  and  bis 
left  hand  upon  Manasseh's  head,  guiding  his  hands 
wittingly,  for  Manasseh  was  the  first  bom."  Jacob 
pronounced  the  blessing  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as 
if  he  were  blessing  Joseph  in  his  two  sons.  And  he 
blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  '*  Grod,  before  whom  my 
fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who 
fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  angel  who 
redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads ;  and  let 
my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my 
fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac;  and  let  them  grow 
into  a  midtitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 

Joseph  was  dissatisfied.  He  held  up  his  father's 
right  hand  to  remove  it  from  Ephriam's  head  unto 
Manasseh's.  Joseph  said  to  his  father,  "  Not  so,  my 
father ;  for  this  is  the  first-bom  :  put  thy  right  hand 
uponhishead."  His  father  refused,  and  said,  ''I  know 
it,  my  son,  I  know  it ;  he  also  shall  become  a  people, 
and  he  also  shall  be  great ;  but  truly  his  youngsr 
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brother  shall  be  grater  than  he,  and  his  seed  shall 
become  a  multitude  of  nations."  And  he  blessed 
them  that  day,  saying,  ''In  thee  shall  Israel  bless, 
Miying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh." 
And  he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh. 

(2.)  Nurnhna  xzvii.  18  :  "And  the  Ijord  said  unto 
Moses,  take  to  thee  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  tnan 
in  whom  is  the  Spirit,  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  him." 
19.  <  'And  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
3.11  the  congregation,  and  give  to  him  a  charge  in 
:heir  sight."  20.  "And  tbou  shalt  put  some  of  thine 
honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient." 

(3.)  MaL  xix.  13,  Mark  x.  16,  and  Luke  xviii.  15: 
"  Then  were  there  brought  unto  Him  little  children, 
that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and  pray; 
and  the  disciples  rebuked  them."  14.  "But  Jesus 
»aid.  Suffer  little  children  and  forbid  them  not  to 
come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  15.  "And  he  laid  his  hands  on  them  and 
departed  thence." 

(4.)  Lukeiv.  40  :  "Now,  when  the  sun  was  setting, 
all  they  who  had  any  sick  with  divers  diseases 
brought  them  unto  Him  (Jesus),  and  he  laid  his 
hands  on  every  one  of  them  and  healed  them." 

{b,)  Matthew  iii.  16-17:  "And  Jesus,  when  he 
was  baptized,  ^ent  up  straightway  out  of  the  water, 
and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  He 
saw  the  Spirit  of  Ood  descending  like  to  a  dove  and 
lighting  upon  Him ;  and,  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.* " 

(6.)  John  XX.  22 :  "And  when  He  had  so  said. 
He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them : 
*  Eeceive  ye  the  Holy  Ohost.'  "  23.  "  Whosesoever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 

(7.)  Ada  ii.  1-4  :  "  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  fully  come,  they  were  all,  with  one  accord,  in 
one  place.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  soimd  from 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled 
all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire, 
and  it  (a  cloven  tongue  like  as  of  fire)  sat  upon  each 
of  them,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  to  them  utterance." 

(8.)  Acta  viii.  17 :  Peter  and  John  were  sent  to 
Samaria  by  the  apostles  who  were  at  Jerusalem,  to 
bestow  upon  those  Samaritans  who  had  embraced 
Christianity  under  the  influence  of  the  preaching  of 
Philip  the  deacon,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
"  Then  laid  they  their  hands  upon  them,  and  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghost." 

(9.)  Aete  xix.  5 :  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus. — 6 :  Twelve 
had  been  baptized  unto  John's  baptism.  Paul  ex- 
plained the  gospel  to  them.  They  believed,  and  ' '  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  when 
Paul  had  laid  his  hands  on  them,  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  on  them;  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and 
prophesied." 

Some  deny  that  confirmation  derives  any  authority 


from  these  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  They  may 
be  right ;  still,  the  Bishop's  blessing  cannot  do  any 
harm  to  anyone.  "  Defend,  0  Lord,  this  thy  child 
[or  this  thy  servant]  with  thy  heavenly  grace,  that 
he  may  continue  thine  for  ever ;  and  daily  increase 
in  thy  Holy  Spirit  more  and  more,  imtil  he  come  to 
thine  everlasting  kingdom." 

In  Confirmation,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  the  bishop  gives  each  candidate  a 
blow  on  the  cheek,  in  token  of  tl\e  necessity  for 
preparation  to  endure  for  Christ's  sake. 

20.  AhBolution. — ^There  are  three  forms  of  ab- 
solution:— 1,  declaratory;  2,  precatory;  3,  judicial. 
The  Jiret  form,  declaratory y  is  read  in  our  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer :  "  He  (God)  pardoneth  and  absolveth 
all  them  who  truly  repent  and  unf  eignedly  believe  his 
Holy  Gk)spel."  This  is  a  proclamation  or  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  be  received  by  faith  by  all  who  do 
truly  repent.  The  eeeondform  is  read  in  the  Communion 
Service  :  "Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who, 
of  His  great  mercy,  hath  promisecl  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  all  them  who,  with  hearty  repentance  and  true 
faith,  turn  unto  Him :  have  mercy  upon  you  ;  pardon 
and  deliver  you  from  all  your  sins ;  confinn  and 
strengthen  you  in  all  goodness ;  and  bring  yoa  to 
everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen."  Precatory  :  The  third  form  is  found  in  the 
Service  for  the  Vieitation  of  the  Sick^  to  be  used  if  the 
sick  person  desire  it,  and  if  the  minister  be  not  a 
preacher,  and  have  no  scruple  of  conscience  about 
the  use  of  such  a  form. 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to 
his  Church^  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy  forgive 
thee  thine  offences ;  and,  by  His  authority  commit- 
ted to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins."  [Did 
the  apostles  use  such  words  ?]  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." — Judicial, 

In  the  Commination  Servieee  there  is  a  prayer  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  worth  the  whole  Commination 
Service.    I  transcribe  it : — 

"  0  most  mighty  God,  and  merciful  Father,  who 
hast  compassion  upon  all  men,  and  hatest  nothing 
which  thou  hast  made :  who  wouldest  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  should  rather  turn  from  his 
sin  and  be  saved:  mercifully  forgive  us  our 
trespasses.  Receive  and  comfort  us,  who  are  grieved 
and  wearied  with  the  burden  of  our  sins.  Thy 
property  is  always  to  have  mercy.  To  thee  only 
it  appertaineth  to  forgive  sine.  Spare  us,  therefore, 
good  Lord;  spare  thy  people  whom  thou  hast 
redeemed;  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
servants,  who  are  vile  earth  and  miserable 
sinners :  but  so  turn  thine  anger  from  us,  who 
meekly  acknowledge  our  vileness,  and  truly  repent 
us  of  our  faults,  and  so  make  haste  to  help  us  in  this 
world,  that  we  may  ever  live  with  thee  in  the  world 
to  come ;  thiough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

21.  The  Communion  of  the  Sick, — I  transoribe  the 
third  Kubrick  at  the  end  of  the  Serrice  for  the 
Communion  of  the  Sick : — 
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"  But  if  any  man,  either  by  reason  of  extremity  of 
sicknefiis,  or  for  want  of  warning  in  due  time  to  the 
curate,  or  for  lack  of  company  to  receive  with  him, 
or  by  any  other  just  impediment,  do  not  receive  ihe 
Sacrament  of  Clmst's  body  and  blood ;  the  curate, 
rector,  vicar,  or  incumbent,  or  the  curate's  assistant 
(assistant  curate  is  the  title  of  those  who  have 
not  a  beneficed  shall  instruct  him,  that  if  he  do 
truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  steadfastly 
believe  tnat  Jesus  Christ  hath  suffered  death  upon 
the  cross  for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  for  his 
redemption,  earnestly  remembering  the  benefits 
he  hath  thereby,  and  giving  to  Him  hearty  thanks 
therefore,  he  doth  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  Chriet profitably  to  hi$  eouPi  heatik^  although 
he  do  not  receive  the  Sacrament  with  hie  tnouth" 

A  friend  who  has  been  in  his  grave  for 
many  years  had  a  custom  worthy  of  imitation. 
He  always  carried  in  his  pocket-book  a  small 
noto  book,  in  which  he  wroto  certain  datos 
and  names  of  remarkable  persons  and  events. 
In  conversation,  he  made  use  of  his  noto  book  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  oomnany.  I  shaU 
nve  some  examples  of  this  custom.  The  trouble  of 
forming  such  a  book  will  be  repaid  by  the  pleasure 
of  instructed  persons,  in  conversation,  who  may  wish 
to  know  certam  matters  which  may  have,  perhaps, 
escaped  their  memory. 

1.  The  names  of  Bishoprics  founded  and  poorly 
endowed  by  Henry  VIIl:  1,  Oxford;  2,  Bristol; 
3,  Peterborough ;  4,  Cliestor ;  5,  Oloucestor. 

n.  The  names  of  bishops  who  officiated  at  the 
Consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  (Canterbury),  in 
tiie  reign  of  Elizabeth :  Matthew  Parker  was  Con- 
secrated Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by — 1.  William 
Barlow,  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  now  elect  of 
Chichester. 

2.  John  Scory,  late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  now 
elect  of  Hereford. 

3.  Miles  Coverdale,  late  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

4.  John  Hodgkins,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford. 
Archbishop  Parker,  whilst  he  lived,  was  a  faithful 

advi«er  of  the  crown.  No  doubt  so  was  his  successor, 
Edmund  Grindal,  though  he  was  a  favourer  of 
prophesying,  preaching. 

ni.  The  names  of  the  Bishops  who  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  by  James  II.  for  refusing  to  read  his 
proclamation  on  liberty  of  conscience  in  their 
Churches : — 

1. — ^William  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2. — Thomas  Kenn,  Bishop  of  Bam  and  Wells. 

3.-_F.  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

4.— J.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

5. — Sir  John  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  a 
baronet  of  an  old  and  honourable  Cornish  family. 

6. — William  lioyd.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

7. — ^Thomas  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Petre  used  language  in  reference  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  which  shewed  the  **  P^la- 
mation  "  was  intended  as  an  affront  to  them :  "  We 
will  make  them  eat  their  own  dung."  Lord  Macaulay, 
Bishop  Short,  and  Mr.  Southey  appear  to  refer  to 


Kennet,  v.  iii.  p.  381.,  and  to  Burnet,  v.  iii.  p.  217,  «&• 
saying  of  Father  Petre,  the  Conf  essar  of  James  L 
E&bs&ris  and  Babsh&keh,  in  the  brutal  f erucitj  j 
Eastern  tyranny  could  not  have  exceeded  in  k-: 
disgusting  phraseology,  the  representative  d  . 
Church  whicn  blasphemously  daree  to  assume  t^ 
title  of  **  Holy." 

lY.  The  names  of  Bishops  who  complied  fit: 
James  II.'s  order  in  Council  to  read  his  Prodsnuiox 
in  their  Churches : — 

1. — ^Nathaniel  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

2. — Herbert  Crofts,  Bishop  of  Her^ord. 

3. — ^Thomas  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

4. — ^Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Bochester. 

1. — ^Explain  the  following  texts : — 

1.  1.  John  i.  7  9.  2  Peter  L  20-21. 

2.  Bev.  i.  6.  10.  2  Peter  iii.  15-16. 

3.  1  Peter  i.  23.  11.  1  Peter  ii.  9-10. 

4.  1  Peter  ii.  1-5.  12.  Jude  24-25. 

5.  1  Peter  ii.  25.  13.  Bev.  x.  5-6. 

6.  1  Peteriii.  18-20.  14.  Bev.  xxii.  18-19. 

7.  1  Peter  iii.  21-22.  15.  Gen.  i.  John  L  1. 

8.  1  Peter  v.  4.  16.  1  Thee.  v.  Thee.L 

<'  The  Cimimgr 

2. — Give  examples  of  Creeds  from  N.T. : — 

1.  Matt.  iv.  33.  9.  Acts  viii.  37. 

2.  Matt.  xvi.  16.  10.  Acte  xxvi.  22-23. 

3.  John  i.  29-34-86      11.  2  Cor.  v.  17-21. 

4.  John  i.  2.  12.  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

5.  John  iv.  29-42.  13.  1  Tim.  uL  16. 

6.  John  xi.  27.  14.  Titus  ii.  11-14. 

7.  Acts  iii.  26.  15.  Heb.  xii.  18-29. 

8.  Acts  V.  30-32.  16.  Heb.  viii.      Explti: 

1. — Texts  explained  : — 

(L) — 1.  John  i.  7  :  **  But,  if  we  walk  in  the  ligii 
as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  vi' 
another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  S 
deanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

"  But,  if  we  practise  holiness,  after  the  exaiL| 
of  God,  the  head  of  our  fellowship,  who  is  infini*^ 
pure.  He  and  we  have  fellowship  with  one  anotk^ 
He  by  bestowing  and  we  by  receiving  happiiia 
And  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  ^ed 
an  atonement,  will  deliver  us  from  the  punishzffi 
of  all  our  sins." — Macknight, 

{2.)— 'Revelation  \,  6:  ''And  hath  made  us  kb 
and  priests  to  God  and  (even  J  His  Father :  to  B 
be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.! 

''But,  instead  of  /Soo-iAcur  icai  i€p€ur,  kings: 
priests,  the  most  reputable  M.SS.  versions  i 
Fathers  have  PtunXtiav  Kai  up€i^,  a  king^-dom  i 
priests,  i.^.  a  kingdom  of  priests,  or  a  royal  pn 
hood.  The  reg^  and  sacerdotal  dignities  ar« 
highest  which  can  possibly  exist  among:  men : 
these  two  are  here  mentioned  to  show  the  ^lor 
preromtives  and  state  of  the  children  of  in 
"  To  Him  be  glorv."  "  That  is  to  Christ :  for  i 
of  Him  the  AposUe  speaks  and  none  other."  '* 
ever  and  ever."  Eur  Toi«o  a-auavaa-  nav  aiici>»««^ 
ages  of  ages;  or  rather,  through  all  indefinite  peril 
tmx)ugh  all  time,  and  through  all  eternity.      Am 
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A  word  of  affirmation  and  approbation ;  so  it  shall 
o,  and  80  it  oug^ht  to  be." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

(3.) — 1  Peter  i.  2-3  :  "  Being  bom  again,  not  of 
>rruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of 
rod  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 

''  Having  all  been  regenerated,  as  sons  to  God, 
ot  of  corruptible  seed,  but  incorruptible,  namely, 
trough  the  word  of  the  living  God,  which,  with  its 
ffspring,  doth  not,  like  the  corruptible  seed  with  its 
fTspring,  remain  only  in  the  present  world,  but  for 
ver." — MacknighL 

(4.)  1  Peter  ii.  1-5. — "Wherefore,  laying  aside  all 
lalice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies, 
nd  evil  speakings,  as  new-bom  babes,  desire  the 
Lncere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby 
unto  salvation) :  If  so  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the 
jord  is  gracious.  To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living 
tone,  d^allowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  Goa 
lid  precious,  ye  also  as  lively  stones  are  built  up  a 
piritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  ofPer  up  spui- 
ual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  Gt)d  by  Jesus  Ghnst." 

"  Seeing  ye  are  Dom  again  through  the  incorrup- 
ible  seed  of  the  word,  laying  aside  every  degree  of 
LI- will,  and  every  kind  of  guile,  not  accepting 
Lattery  and  insincere  compliments  and  hypocrisies  in 
elig^on,  and  envyings  of  the  prosperity  of  others, 
i.nd  every  kind  of  enl  speaking,  as  new-bom  chil- 
Lren  of  God,  earnestly  desire  the  unadulterated  milk 
\i  the  gospel  doctrine,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  to 
he  proper  stature  and  strength  of  the  children  of 
Tod.  This  desire  will  be  strong  in  you,  because  in- 
Iced  ye  have  tasted,  in  the  unadulterated  milk  of  the 
rord,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  what  he  has  already 
lone,  and  in  what  He  is  still  to  do  for  you,  is  good 
o  you.  To  whom  coming  by  faith  as  to  a  living 
bundation-stone,  rejected  mdeed  by  the  Jewish  buil- 
lers — the  chief  priests  and  scribes — but  chosen  by 
j}-od  to  be  the  chief  comer  foimdation-stone  of  His 
omple,  and,  therefore,  a  precious  stone,  ye  also,  as 
iving  stones,  are  built  up  on  Him,  so  as  to  make  a 
spiritual  temple.  Ye  are  also  a  Holy  Priesthood, 
ippointed  by  Him  to  offer  in  that  temple  spiritual 
(acrifices  of  prayer  and  praise :  sacrifices  most  accept- 
ible  to  God  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ." — 
Hachnight, 

(5.)  1  Peter  ii.  25. — "  For  ye  were  as  sheep  goinff 
istray,  but  are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  your  souls." 

**  For  ye  were,  formerly,  as  sheep  going  astray  from 
their  pasture,  and  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  destroyed 
by  wild  beasts:  But  now  ye  are  returned  from  your 
wrandering,  to  the  Shepherd  and  Overseer  of  your 
iouls,  who  will  direct  and  defend  you." — Macknight, 

(6.)  1  Peter  iii.  18-20.—"  For  Christ  abo  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
(night  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  by  which  also 
lie  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison: 
wliich  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the 
long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is 
eight  souls  were  saved  by  water." 
2  M 


"  Our  sufferings  are  no  proof  that  our  cause  is  bad, 
and  that  God  is  displeased  with  us  :  for  even  Christ 
hath  suffered  once  for  the  sins  of  others :  He  who 
was  perfectly  righteous  suffered  for  the  unrighteous, 
that,  by  making  atonement.  He  might  bring  us  to 
God  as  acceptable  worshippers :  being  put  to  death, 
indeed,  in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  by  the  Spirit,  as 
approved  by  God  in  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
By  which  Spirit  also,  speaking  in  Noah,  He  preached 
to  the  persons  now  fat  that  time]  in  prison,  who 
formerly  were  disobedient,  when  the  patience  of  God, 
once  for  all,  waited  for  their  reformation  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  during  one  himdred  and  twenty  years,  while 
an  ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight 
persons  only  were  effectually  saved  by  the  water  of 
the  flood  itself,  which  bare  up  the  ark  in  which  they 
were  inclosed." — Macknight. 

Those  to  whom  Christ  waa  to  preach  were  called 
"  Captives  in  prison"  by  Isaiah  xHi.  7,  and  xlix.  9. 
They  to  whom  i^oah  preached  may  be  cidled,  in  like 
manner,  spiiits  in  prison.  They  were  under  sentence 
of  death.  Christ  in  Noah  preached  to  those  '*  spirits 
in  prison."  Therefore  they  were  at  the  time  St.  Peter 
wrote  **  now"  '*  spirits"  in  prison,  ^'detained,  as  were 
the  fallen  spirits,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day." — Jude  6. 

(70  1  Peter  iii.  21-22.—"  The  like  figure  whereunto 
even  Baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  towards  God),  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  angels,  and  authorities,  and 
powers  being  made  subject  unto  Him." 

"To  which  water  of  the  deluge,  the  antitype 
Baptism  (I  do  not  mean  the  washing  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh  only,  but  the  thing  signified  there- 
by, the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towaid  God) 
now  saveth  us  also,  gives  to  us  the  assurance  that  we 
shall  be  saved  out  of  the  grave,  through  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ— -emblematically  represented 
by  Baptism — who,  having  gone  into  heaven,  is  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  as  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, angels,  both  good  and  bad  of  every  order, 
and  human  rulers  of  eveiy  denomination,  and  what- 
ever else  hath  power,  being  absolutely  subjected  to 
Him,  that  He  may  be  able  to  save  His  people." — 
Macknight, 

(8.)  1  Peter  v.  4. — "And  when  the  chief  Shepherd 
shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  which 
fadeth  not  away." 

"  And  to  encourage  you,  know  that  when  the  chief 
Bhepherd  shall  appear  to  judge  the  world,  ye  who 
have  discharged  your  duty  to  your  flocks,  faithfully, 
shall  receive  from  Him  the  crown  of  glory  which 
fadeth  not  away." — Macknight. 

(9.)  2  Peter  i.  20-2 1  .—"Knowing  this  first,  that  no 
prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpreta- 
tioHy  for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"To  receive  comfort  and  direction  from  the  pro- 
phetic word,  ye  must  know  this  first,  that  no  prophecy 
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of  Scripture  is  of  the  prophet's  own  invmtum  (tBtaxr 
cTTt Avo-cdxr) :  for  never,  either  ancientlj  or  lately,  was 
prophecy  uttered  by  the  will  of  the  prophet,  but  the 
holy  prophets  of  God  spake  their  prophecies,  being 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ohost :  so  that  the  prophecies 
recorded  in  l^e  Scriptures  are  not  the  words  of  men, 
but  of  (iod.''—Mac£niffht, 

(10.)  2Ptf^tfriii.  15-16.— "Andaccount thatthelong- 
sunering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation ;  even  as  our  be- 
loved brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom 
given  to  him,  hath  written  unto  you;  as  also  in  all 
his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things,  in 
which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which 
they  who  are  unstable  and  unlearned  wrest,  as  they 
do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  damna- 
tion." 

The  words  "  hath  written  unto  you"  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
St.  Peter  ministered  to  those  Churches,  that  he  ad- 
dressed his  epistles  to  those  Churches  to  whom  he 
had  ministered,  and  that  he  never  was  in  Rome. 

**  And  instead  of  considering  His  delaying  to  come 
as  a  proof  that  He  will  never  come,  consider  the  long- 
suffering  of  our  Lord  as  designed  to  promote  the  sfu- 
vation  of  sinners,  by  giving  to  them  time  to  repent, 
as  also  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  in- 
spiration (icara  <ro<l>iav — according  to  the  wisdom  ^ow 
iAove)  given  to  him,  hath  written  to  you :  as,  indeed, 
in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  concerning  these 
things,  in  wbich  writings  there  are  some  things  hard  to 
be  understood,  which  the  unteachable  and  the  unstable 
(di  a/xa6iur  koI  aucmipucTot)  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the 
other  Scriptures,  making  them  the  foundation  of  er- 
roneous doctrines,  whereby  the  morals  of  men  are  cor- 
rupted, and  so  bring  destruction  upon  themselves." 
— Machnight. 

(11.)  1  Peter  ii.  9-10. — *'But  ye  are  a  chosen  gene- 
ration, a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people ;  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him 
who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  mar- 
vellous light :  Who  in  time  past  were  not  a  people, 
but  are  now  the  people  of  God:  who  had  not  ob- 
tained mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy." 

**But  ye  who  have  believed  have  not  stumbled 
against  the  stone  of  stumbling,  so  that  the  high  titles 
given  to  God's  ancient  people  belong  to  you,  whether 
ye  be  Jews  or  Gentiles :  Ye  are  an  elected  race  {DeuL 
vii.  6,  **  For  thou  art  a  holy  people  imto  the  Lord 
thy  God  :  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a 
special  people  unto  himself,  above  all  people  who  are 
upon  ^e  face  of  the  earth,")  a  kingly  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation  {Exodus  xix.  6,  '*  And  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation.  These 
are  the  words  which  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,")  a  purchased  people  {Isaiah  xliii.  21, 
Ixx.  "This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself:  they 
shall  shew  forth  my  praise,")  (Ixx.  Aaov  fMv  ov 
'n'€pi€7roi'q(rdfjLrfv  Toxr  apcrao"  fwv  SirfyeurOai),  which 
honours  ye  enjoy,  that  ye  should  declare  the  per- 
fections of  Him  who  hath  called  you  from  darkness 
imto  His  marvellous  light." — Macknight, 

(12.)  Jude  24-25. — **  Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to 
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keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  f anM^»« 
before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  jo^. 
to  the  only  wise  GK>d  our  Saviour,  be  gioiy  ani 
majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever. 
Amen." 

"  Now,  to  inspire  you  with  courage  to  perBevere  i^ 
the  doctnne  and  practice  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  ^hew 
to  you  with  what  assurance  ye  may  relj  on  the  pft>- 
tection  of  Gk>d,  I  conclude  by  ascribing  to  Him  who  k 
able  and  willing  to  guard  you  from  stiunbling  etxhat 
into  error  or  into  sin,  and  to  present  you  f anluees  h^ 
fore  the  manifestation  of  His  gloxy  at  tlie  day  *A 
judgment,  with  exceeding  joy  to  yourselves  and  tc 
the  redeemed  multitudes,  even  to  Ghod  who  is  al0B<& 
wise  imderivedly,  and  who,  having  oontrived  our  sal- 
vation in  our  Saviour,  be  ascribed  the  glory  of  infinite 
perfection,  and  the  majesty  of  empire  abbolutely  uni- 
versal, strength  to  govern  that  empire,  and  right  to 
do  whatever  seemeui  to  Himself  good,  both  now, 
and  throughout  all  etomity.    Amen." — Macknight, 

(13.)  JRevelatum  x.  5-6. — "And the  ang^l  which  I 
saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up 
his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  Him  who  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever,  who  created  heaven  and  the  things 
which  therein  are,  and  the  earth  and  the  things  whicL 
therein  are,  and  the  sea  and  the  things  which  are 
therein,  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer." 

"Lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,"  as  one  making 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being.  "  By  FTim  wbo 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever."  The  Etomal,  self-existent 
Jehovah,  the  maker  of  all  things.  "  That  there 
shoidd  be  time  no  longer."  That  the  great  counsels 
relative  to  the  events  already  predicted  should  be  im- 
mediately  fulfilled,  and  that  there  should  be  no  longer 
delay.  This  has  no  reference  to  the  day  of  judgment^ 
— Dr,  -4.  Clarke, 

(14.)  Revelation 's.^s^.  18-19.— "For  I  testify  unto 
every  man  who  heareth  the  prophecy  of  this  book, 
if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  which  are  written  in  this 
book :  And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words 
of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  Uf  e,  and  out  of  the  holy 
city,  and  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book." 

"  If  any  man  shall  add :"  shall  give  any  other 
meaning  to  these  prophecies,  or  any  other  application 
of  them,  than  God  intends,  he,  though  not  originallj 
intended,  shall  have  the  plagues  tli^atened  in  this 
book  for  his  portion. 

'^  If  any  man  shall  take  away."  If  any  man  shall 
lesson  this  meaning,  curtail  the  sense,  explain  awar 
the  spirit  and  design,  of  these  prophecies,  ''  Gk>d  ahall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  boot  of  life,"  &c.  Thus 
Jesus  Christ  warns  all  those  who  shall  consider  this 
book  to  beware  of  indulging  their  own  conjectures 
concerning  it.  I  confess  that  this  warning  has  its 
own  powerful  influence  upon  my  mind,  and  has  pre- 
vented me  from  indulging  mine  own  conjectures  con- 
cerning its  meaning,  or  of  adopting  the  oonjectui^s 
of  others.  These  visions  and  tbreatenings  are  too  de- 
licate and  awful  a  subject  to  trifle  with,  or  even  to 
treat  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  when  liie  meaning 
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3  obscure.  I  must  leaye  these  things  to  time  and 
vent,  the  surest  interpreters.  No  jot  or  tittle  of 
Christ's  word  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  all  shall  have 
ts  fulfilment  in  due  time. — Dr,  A  Clarke, 

(15.)  6ene9i9\,yJohn\,  1. — faj  Gen,i,  1-3.  ''In  the 
•eg'innie  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
he  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness 
ras  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
aoved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said, 
jet  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  fhj  Gen.  i. 
!6.  **  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  im- 
Lge,  after  our  likeness."  fej  John  i.  1-3.  "  In  the 
>eg^nning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
ind  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beg^n- 
ling  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and 
without  Him  was  not  any  thing  made  which  was 
nade." 

'* In  the  beginning"  ''Before  the  creative  acts 
ncntioned  in  this  chapter  all  was  Eternity.  Time 
ngiiifies  duration  measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
leavenly  bodies :  but  prior  to  the  creation  of  these 
3odies  there  could  be  no  measurement  of  duration, 
ind  consequently  no  time :  therefore,  in  the  begin- 
ling  must  necessarily  mean  the  commencement  of  time 
svhich  followed,  or  rather  was  produced  by,  God's 
creative  acts,  as  an  effect  follows  or  is  produced  by  a 

"  God  creaUdh  "  Th^  Spirit  of  God  moved.'*  "  God 
mid" — St.  John  calls  our  blessed  Lord,  the  Word, 
Xoyoo-,  and  attributes  to  Him  the  work  of  creation, 
as  Moses  attributes  creation  to  God,  and  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  deity  of  each 
person  is  distinctly  stated  by  Moses ;  and  the  union 
of  the  three  persons  in  one  undivided  essence  is  stated 
by  Moses  in  the  words,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness." 

'*  Let  us  make  man,"  refers  to  the  body  of  man. 
"  In  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  refers  to  his  soul. 
"  This  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God." 
As  the  divine  Bein^  is  infinite,  He  is  neither  limited 
by  parts,  nor  definable  by  passions  :  therefore  He  can 
have  no  corporeal  image  after  which  He  made  the 
body  of  man.  The  image  and  likeness  must  neces- 
sarily be  intellectual :  his  mind,  his  soul  must  have 
boon  formed  after  the  nature  and  perfections  of  his 
God.  The  human  mind  is  still  endowed  with  most 
extraordinary  capacities :  it  was  more  so  when  issuing 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  Creator.  God  was  now  pro- 
ducing a  spirit,  and  a  spirit,  too,  formed  after  the 
perfections  of  his  own  nature.  God  is  the  fountain 
whence  this  spirit  issued.  Hence,  the  stream  must 
resemble  the  spring  which  produced  it.  Gtod  is  holy, 
just,  wise,  ana  perfect ;  so  must  the  soul  be  whidi 
sprang  from  Him :  there  could  be  in  it  nothing  im- 
pure, unjust,  ignorant,  evil,  low,  base,  mean,  or  vile. 
It  was  created  after  the  image  of  God ;  and  that  im- 
ago, St.  Paul  tells  us,  consisted  in  righteousness,  true 
holiness,  and  knowledge.  ^a.J  Eph.  iv.  24.  fh.J 
Col.  iii.  10.  faj  "  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness."  fh.J  "And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge  aner  the  image  of  Him  who 


created  him."  Hence  man  was  wise  in  his  mind,  holy 
in  his  heart,  and  righteous  in  his  actions.  Were  even 
the  word  of  God  silent  on  this  subject,  we  could  not 
infer  less  from  the  lights  held  out  to  us  by  reason  and 
common  sense.  The  text  tells  us  he  was  the  work  of 
Elohim,  the  divine  Plurality,  marked  more  distinctly 
by  the  plural  pronouns  US  and  OUR :  and  to  show 
that  he  was  the  masterpiece  of  God's  Creation,  all  the 
persons  in  the  Godhead  are  represented  as  united  in 
counsel  and  effort  to  produce  this  astonishing  cre- 
ture." 

Genesis  ii.  7. — *'  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life  :  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 
"  In  the  most  distinct  manner  God  shows  to  us  that 
man  is  a  compound  being,  having  a  body  and  soul 
distinctly  and  separately  created ;  me  body  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  the  soul  immediately  breathed  from 
God  himself.  Does  not  this  strougly  mark  that  the 
soul  and  body  are  not  the  same  tiling?  The  body 
derives  its  origin  from  the  earth,  as  aphar  im- 
plies the  dust :  hence,  because  it  is  earthy,  it  is  de- 
composable and  perishable.  Of  the  soul  it  is  said, 
God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
nishmath  chaiyim,  the  breath  of  lives,  i.e.,  animal 
and  intellectual.  While  the  breath  of  God  expanded 
the  lungs  and  set  them  in  play,  his  inspirtion  gave 
both  spirit  and  understanding." 

Genesis  ii.  4. — "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  mey  were  created, 
in  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens." 

"The  .Lord  God,"  &c.— The  word  Jehovah  is 
for  the  first  time  mentioned  here.  The  word  occurs 
in  JSxodus  xxxiv.  5-6,  when  God  descended  in  a 
doud  to  meet  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  stood  with 
him  there,  and  passed  by  before  him,  and  pro- 
claimed, "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth."  It  would  be  much  better  to  read  the 
verse  thus,  "  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him 
and  proclaimed  '  Jehovah '  " — that  is,  showed  fully  to 
Moses  what  was  meant  in  that  august  name.  It  has 
long  been  a  question  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Jehovah,  Yehovah,  Yehue,  Yehveh,  or  Yeve,  Jeue, 
Jao,  I'ao,  Jhue,  and  Jove :  for  it  has  been  as  vari- 
ously pronounced  as  it  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted. Some  deny  that  it  can  be  interpreted ;  others 
think  that  it  means  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature ; 
others  maintain  that  it  expresses  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  These  opinions  are  not  satisfactory.  The 
word  is  explained  by  God  himself,  when  He  pas^d  by 
and  proclaimed  Himself  to  Moses,  "The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and 
sin ;  and  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty : 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and 
to  the  fourth  generation." — ^v.  7. 

These  eleven  attributes,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
are  all  included  in  the  name  JEHOVAH,  and  are,  as 
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we  have  before  seen,  the  proper  interpretation  of  it : 
but  the  meaning  of  several  of  these  words  has  been 
varionsly  understood. 

The  8azon  ancestors  of  our  mingled  race  used  the 
vulgate,  which  translates  the  word  Jehovah  by  the 
word  Dominus,  by  which  word  they  render  the  word 
Elohim.  Our  rendering  of  the  words  Jehovah-Elohim 
is  Lord  God.  These  two  words,  Lord  God,  are  of  Sax- 
on origin.  God  means  the  good  Being,  and  is  a 
contraction  of  the  word  good.  Lord  means  a  dis- 
penser of  bread,  and  is  a  contraction  of  Lovard.  The 
Saxon  nobility  kept  open  house.  Their  custom  of 
open  house-keeping  existed  in  England  till  a  very 
late  period.  About  fifty  years  since,  it  appears  that 
"  there  are  about  three  of  the  ancient  nobilitjr  who 
still  keep  up  this  honorable  custom  from  which  the 
very  name  of  their  nobility  is  derived.  God  is  the 
good  Being,  and  the  Lord  is  the  dispenser  of  bread, 
the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  who  liber- 
ally affords  the  bread  which  perisheth  to  every  man, 
and  has  amply  provided  the  bread  which  endures  un- 
to eternal  life  to  every  human  soul.  I  know  that  Mr. 
H.  Tooke  has  endeavoured  to  render  this  derivation 
contemptible:  but  this  has  littie  weight  with  me.  I 
have  traced  the  word  through  the  most  accredited 
writers  in  Saxony  and  on  Saxon  affairs,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  proper  ety- 
mology and  derivation." — See  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

(16.)  1  The88alonian8  v.     2  Thessalonians  ii. 

1  Thes,  V.  1-8.—**  But  of  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write  unto  you.  For 
yourselves  know  perf  ectiy  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so 
Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  For  whenH;hey  shall 
say,  Peace  and  safety,  then  sudden  destruction  Com- 
eth upon  them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman  with  child ; 
and  they  shall  not  escape." 

**  However,  concerning  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
the  world,  and  the  particular  season  at  which  Christ 
will  come  to  judgment,  brethren,  ye  have  no  need 
that  I  write  to  you ;  for,  from  the  words  of  Christ 
which  I  formerly  repeated  in  your  hearing,  your- 
selves know  perfectly,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so 
Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  cometh  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  and  will  occasion  the  greatest  con- 
sternation to  the  wicked.  For,  at  the  very  time  when 
they  shall  promise  to  one  another  uninterrupted  peace 
and  perfect  safety,  oven  then  sudden  destruction  and 
irresistible  cometh  upon  them,  as  the  pains  of  child- 
bearing  on  her  who  is  with  child  ;  and  they  shall  not 
escape  the  judgment  and  punishment  of  that  terrible 

day."  ^      ^ 

2  Thes.  ii.  1-15.—**  Now,  we  beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our 
gathering  together  unto  Him,  that  ye  be  not  soon 
shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor 
by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as  from  us,  that  the  day  of 
Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any 
means :  for  that  day  shaU  not  come,  except  there  come 
a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him- 
self above  all  which  is  called  God,  or  which  is  wor- 
shipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
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God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  Gt>d.  Jtememh^ 
ye  not,  that,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  to  yoa 
these  thinfi;s  ?  And  ye  know  what  withlioldetli  thai 
he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mysteiT 
of  iniquity  doth  already  work ;  only  he  -who  now  let- 
teth  wiU  let  (hinder),  until  he  be  taken  oat  of  tb€ 
way.  And  then  shaU  that  wicked  be  revealed,  wlios 
the  Lord  shaU  consume  with  the  spirit  of  Ida  mouth, 
and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  ooming: 
even  Am,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working-  of  8ataa 
with  all  power  and  signs  and  Ijing  wonders,  and  with 
deceivableness  of  imrighteousness  in  them,  who  perish: 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that 
they  might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  Grod  shall 
send  to  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a  lie:  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness. But  we  are  boimd  to  g^ve  thanks 
always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord, 
because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to 
salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  be- 
lief of  the  truth :  whereunto  He  called  you  by  our 
Gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast  aod 
hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught 
whether  by  word  or  our  epistie." 

**  Now,  because  there  are  some  who  affirm  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,  we  beseech  you,  brethren, 
in  relation  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
judg^  the  world,  whereof  I  have  written  in  this  aiui 
m  my  former  letter,  and  to  our  gatherings  together 
around  Him  after  the  judgment,  that  ye  be  not  soon 
shaken  from  your  purpose  of  following  the  business 
of  the  present  life,  nor  be  put  into  coimision,  neither 
by  any  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  which  these  deceivers 
may  feign,  nor  by  any  verbal  message,  nor  by  letter 
which  they  bring  to  you  as  from  us,  importing  that 
the  day  of  Christ's  coming  to  raise  the  dead  and  to 
destroy  the  world  is  at  hand.     Let  no  man  deceive 
you  by  any  of  these  methods  which  I  have  mentioned: 
for  that  day  shall  not  come,  imless  there  come  the 
apostacy  first,  that  great  defection  from  the  true  faith 
and  worship  of  which  I  formerly  spake  to  you  :  and 
there  be  revealed  in  the  Church  that  man  of  sin,  that 
wicked  tyranny,  which,  because  it  will  destroy  the 
Saints,  and  is  itself  devoted  to  destruction,  I  call 
*'  that  son  of  perdition,"  who  will  first  oppose,  and 
after  that  exalt  himself  above  every  one  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  who  is  called  a  God,  or  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, civil  or  religious  :  so  that  he,  in  the  Church  of 
God,  as  a  God,  sitteth,  receiving  from  his  deluded 
followers  the  honour  which  belongs  to  God,  with  great 
pomp  shewing  that  he  is  a  God,  by  exercising  the 
prerogatives  of   God.     Do  ye  not  remember,  that, 
when  I  was  formerly  with  you,  I  told  to  you  these 
things  ?    How  then  could  ye  interpret  any  expression 
in  my  letter  as  implying  that  1  thought  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand  ?    And  ye  know,  for  I  told  it 
likewise  to  you,  what  now  restraineth  the  man  of  sm 
from  exercising  his  impious  tyranny,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  more  full  display  of  his  wickedness  in 
the  season  allotted  to  him.    For  the  hidden  scheme  of 
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omipt  doctrine  on  which  that  wicked  tyranny  is 
Diinded,  and  the  pride,  ambition,  and  sensuality 
T^hich  are  nourished  thereby,  already  inwardly  work- 
th  among  the  false  teachers,  only  till  the  heathen 
(lagistrates,  who  now  restrain  them,  be  taken  out  of 
he  way :  and  then  shall  be  reyealed  that  lawless 
►ne,  who  wiU  openly  exalt  himself  above  every  one 
rho  is  called  a  Uod.  Him  the  Lord  will  gradually 
>ut  utterly  consume  by  the  breath  of  his  month  (His 
peech  in  the  Scriptures),  and  will  render  his  vile  acts 
nefPectual  for  deluding  mankind  any  longer,  by  evi- 
lent  interposition  of  his  power.  Of  that  spiritual 
yranny,  the  establishment  will  be  after  the  manner 
n  which  the  devil  hath  strongly  wrought  to  establish 
lis  empire :  namely,  by  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of 
power,  real  and  fictitious,  in  the  production  of  signs 
%nd  miracles,  which  are  false,  or,  if  true,  are  wroueht 
X)  establish  false  doctrines :  and  by  every  deceit  which 
wickedness  can  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion, 
3.mong  them  who  pensh,  because  they  do  not  cherish 
bhe  love  of  true  aoctrine,  by  which  they  might  be 
saved,  but  delight  in  error,  that  they  may  be  at  uberty 
to  gratify  their  vicious  inclinations.  And  for  this 
Dause,  Ood,  as  a  punishment  of  their  wickedness,  will 
permit  the  inwondng  of  error  in  the  minds  of  these 
false  teachers,  to  lead  them  to  believe  a  lie  the  most 
monstrous  and  pernicious  which  ever  was  invented ; 
so  that  all,  both  teachers  and  people,  shall  be  con- 
demned who  have  not  believed  the  truth  concerning 
the  things  which  procure  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the 
favour  of  God,  because  they  have  taken  pleasure  in 
iniquity.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  ye,  Thessalonians, 
will  be  concerned  either  in  this  revolt  against  God,  or 
in  the  punishment  thereof ;  for  we  are  bound,  as  I  told 
to  you  oefore  (chap.  i.  3),  to  g^ve  thanks  to  God  always 
concerning  you,  brethren,  greatly  beloved  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  because  God  hath  chosen  you  from  the  begin- 
ning to  obtain  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  your 
spirit,  and  through  belief  of  the  truth,  to  which  he 
called  you,  by  means  of  our  Gospel,  in  order  to  your 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  glorious  inheritance  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  bestow  on  his  faithfid  ser- 
vants. Well  then,  since  they  shall  perish  who  love 
not  the  truth,  brethren,  stand  firm,  and  hold  fast 
those  precepts  and  doctrines  which  ye  have  been 
taught,  whether  by  our  preaching  or  by  our  letter, 
and  give  no  ear  to  those  who  say  the  end  of  the  world 
is  at  hand." — Macknight, 

Article  XIX.  Of  the  C^wrcA.— The  visible  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached y  and  the  Sacra- 
merits  he  duly  ministered  according  to  ChrisVs  ordinance 
in  all  those  things  which,  of  necessity ,  are  requisite  to  the 


same. 


As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  cere- 
monies, but  also  in  matters  of  faith. 

Article  XXIL  Of  Purgatory. — The  Eomish  doc- 
trine [there  is  no  English  doctrine]  concerning  Purga- 
tory, pardons,  worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  reliques,  and  also  invocation  of  saints, 


is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon 
no  warranty  of  Scripture,  hut  rather  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

Article  XXIV.  Of  speaking  in  the  congregation  in 
such  a  tongue  as  the  people  understandeth. — **  It  is  a  thing 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  custom 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the 
Chiirch,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments  in  a  tongue  not 
understanded  by  the  people." 

Article  Fill.  Of  the  Three  Creeds.— The  Three 
Creeds,  Nicene  Creed,  Athanasius's  Creed,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,  for  they  may 
be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  articles  is  enjoined  upon 
all  teacners  in  the  Church  of  England  by  His  Majes- 
ty's declaration  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles. 

II — Examples  of  Creeds  from  the  New  Testament. 


1.  Matthew  zIt.  S3. 

2.  Matthew  xvi  16. 
8.  John  L  29-84-86. 

4.  John  L  2. 

5.  John  iT.  29-42. 

6.  John  zi  27. 

7.  Acts  iU.  26. 

8.  Acta  T.  80*82. 


9.  Acts  TiiL  87. 

10.  Acts  xxtI.  22-23. 

11.  2  Cor.  V.  17-21. 
1  Tim.  i  15. 
1  Tim.  iii.  16. 


12. 
13. 

14.  Titiu  ii.  11-14. 

15.  Heb.  xii  18-29. 

16.  Heb.  viii. 


[15.]  Heb.  ix.  27-28. 

1.  Matthew  xiv.  33. — "  Then  they  who  were  in  the 
ship  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Of  a  truth 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God.** 

2.  Matthew  xvi.  16. — "  And  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,** 

3.  John  i.  29. — **The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus 
coming  tmto  him,  and  saith.  Behold  the  Lamh  of  God 
who  taketh  fhearethj  away  the  sin  of  the  world**  34  : 
''  And  I  saw,  and  hare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.** 
36  :  **  And  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith, 
Behold  the  Lamh  of  God!** 

4.  John  i.  2. — ''  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.** 

5.  John  iv.  29. — '*  Come,  see  a  man  who  told  to  me  all 
things  whichever  I  did:  is  not  this  the  Christ  ?  42  :  **  And 
said  unto  the  woman.  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of 
thy  saying  ^merely J :  fof*  we  have  heard  him  ourselves, 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.** 

6.  John  xi.  27. — **  She  (Martha)  saith  unto  Him, 
yea,  Lord,  Ibtlieve  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  should  come  into  the  world** 

7.  Acts  iii.  26. — **  Unto  you  first,  God,  having  raised 
up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  Him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away 
every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities** 

8.  Acts  V.  30-32. — And  we  are  His  wittiesses  of  these 
things ;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath 
given  to  them  who  obey  Him** 

^.—Acts  viii.  37.—**  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  bo- 
lievest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest  (be  baptised.) 
And  he  (the  Eunuch)  answered  and  said,  /  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.** 

10.  Acts  xxvi.  22-23. — **ITaving  therefore  obtained 
help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  uay,  witnessing  both 
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to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than 
those  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should 
that  Christ  should  Buffer ^  and  that  He  should  he 


come 


the  first  who  should  risefrofn  the  deady  and  should  shew 
light  unto  (lie  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles. ''^ 

11.  2  Corinthiam  v.  17-21. — "Therefore,  if  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are 
passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new. 
And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
Himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  g^ven  to  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them;  and  hath  com- 
mitted unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then 
we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  Gk)d  did 
beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be 
ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be 
sin  [a  sin  offering]  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we 
mignt  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 

*'  For  if  any  man  be  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  he 
is  a  new  creature,  whether  he  be  a  Jew  or  a  Greek. 
Old  things,  his  former  vicious  inclinations,  bad  prac- 
tices, and  corrupt  principles,  have  pa&sed  away  :  be- 
hold all  tilings  have  become  new  ;  out  all  these  new 
things  are  the  work  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hath  committed  to  us  Apostles  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  whereby  this  happy  reconciliation  is  pro- 
duced, which  consists  in  preaching  that  God  is  by 
Christ  bringing  back  the  world  to  Himself,  promising 
not  to  punish  them  for  their  trespasses,  but  to  pardon 
them  upon  their  faith  and  repentance,  and  by  inspira- 
tion hath  put  in  us  Apostles  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
conciliation. In  Christ's  stead,  therefore,  who  is 
God's  chief  ambassador,  we  execute  the  office  of  sub- 
ordinate ambassadors.  And  seeing  God  beseeches  by 
us,  we  pray  in  Christ's  stead,  sajdng  to  all  men.  Be 
ye  reconciled  to  God :  lay  aside  past  enmity,  and  accept 
the  pardon  which  He  offers  to  you  by  us,  for  this 
strongest  of  all  reasons,  that  Him,  even  Christ,  who 
knew  no  sin,  God  hath  made  a  sin-offering  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God, 
through  the  merits  of  His  (Christ's)  death,  and  the 
influence  of  His  spirit." — Macknight, 

12.  1  Timothy  i.  15. — "This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  tluit  *  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sintiers,^  of  whom  I  am  chief." 

"This  saying  is  true,  and  worthy  of  cordial  and 
universal  reception,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom,  on  account  of  my 
rage  against  Christ  and  His  disciples,  I  reckon  myself 
the  chief,  I  mean  of  those  who  have  sinned  through 
ignorance." — Macknight. 

13.  1  Timothg  iii.  16. — "And  without  controversy 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory." 

"Thou  oughtestto  behave  properly  in  the  Church, 

for,  confessedly,  most  important  is  the  doctrine  of  the 

gospel  which  is  kept  therein ;  namely,  that,  to  save 

sinners  by  His  death,  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested 
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in  the  flesh;  was  justified  through  the  spirit  who 
raised  Him  from  the  dead;  was,  after  his  reBurrectian. 
seen  by  the  Apostles,  his  messengers  (angels)  ;  was 
preached  to  the  Gentiles  as  their  Saviour ;  was  be- 
lieved on  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  was  taken  uf 
into  heaven  in  a  glorious  manner." — Macknight, 

14.  Titus  u.  11-14.— "For  the  grace  of  God  whiii 
bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men  (margin^ 
which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared  >, 
teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  wordlj 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in 
this  present  world ;  loolang  for  that  blessed  hope, 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
(even)  our  Saviour  .fesus  Cfest ;  who  gave  Himself 
for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquitv, 
and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works." 

"  These  things  I  command,  because  the  gospel  of 
God,  which  bringeth  the  knowledge  and  the  means 
of  salvation,  hath  shone  forth  to  all  men,  to  JewB 
and  Gentiles,  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  slaTeB,  with- 
out distinction,  teaching  us  that,  renouncing  ungodli- 
ness, especially  Atheism  and  idolatry,  and  putting 
away  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  temperately,  right- 
eously and  godly  in  the  present  world.  £xpecting 
not  any  temporal  rewards,  such  as  the  Law  promised^ 
but  the  accomplishment  of  the  blessed  hope  of  the 
appearing  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God,  and  even  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  bestow  eternal  life  on 
all  who  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts ;  who, 
during  his  first  appearing  on  earth,  gave  himself  to 
death  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  the 
power  as  well  as  from  the  punishment  of  all  iniquitj, 
and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  not  by 
circumcision,  and  other  ceremonial  observances,  but 
by  being  zealous  of  good  works." — Macknight. 

This  clause,  literally  translated,  is  as  follows:  "And 
the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  the  great  Ood^  even 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." — Dr,  A,  Clarke. 

Eirc^tny  yap  >;  X^-p*^  fov  d^ov  rj  a'(Mm)puHr  rcurir 
avSpiinro ur.  Literally  translated,  the  w ords  stand  thus : 
"  For  the  grace  of  God,  that  which  saves,  hath  shone 
forth  upon  all  men." — Br.  A.  Clarke. 

[15.]  Ifebrews  ix.  27-28.— "And  as  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  but,  after  this,  the  judgment : 
so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ; 
and  unto  them  who  look  for  Him  shall  He  appf'ar 
the  second  time  without  sin  [a  sin  offering]  unto 
salvation." 

"And  for  as  much  as  it  is  appointed  by  God  thnt 
men  shall  die  but  once,  as  the  punishment  of  the  sin 
of  the  first  man,  and  that,  after  death,  every  man 
shall  be  judged  and  punished  but  once  (overlastiiii: 
for  his  own  sins :  even  so  Christ,  being  once  offt^r^^i 
in  order  to  carry  away  the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  many, 
justice  required  no  more  sin  offering  for  them ;  and 
therefore,  He  "will,  to  them  who  wait  for  Him,  appear 
a  second  time  on  earth,  without  dying  as  a  sin  offt«rin»:, 
in  order,  as  their  king  and  judge,  to  bestow  on  them 
salvation . " — Macknight. 

15.  Hebrews  xii.  1 8-29. — *  *  For  ye  are  not  come  unto 
the  moimt  which  might  be  touched,  and  which  burned 
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A'ith  fire,  nor  unto  blackness,  and  darkness,  and 
:ompest,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice 
>f  words ;  which  voice  they  who  heard  intreated  that 
:he  word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any  more : 
[for  they  could  not  endure  that  which  was  commanded, 
ind  if  BO  much  as  a  beast  touch  the  mountain,  it  shall 
be  stoned,  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart :  and  so 
serrible  was  the  sieht,  that  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly 
^ear  and  quake :)  but  ye  are  come  unto  moimt  Sion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  liyin^  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
bo  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn, 
ci'ho  are  written  (margin,  enrolled)  in  heaven,  and  to 
Gi^od  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the 
aew  covenant  (margin,  testament),  and  to  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  which  speaketh  better  things  than  that 
of  Abel.  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  who  speaketh. 
For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  who  spake 
on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn 
a^vay  from  Him  who  speaketh  from  neaven,  whose 
voice  then  shook  the  earth ;  but  now  He  hath  pro- 
mised, saying.  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth 
only,  but  also  heaven.  And  this  word.  Yet  once  more, 
signifieth  the  removing  of  those  things  which  are 
shaken  (margin,  may  be  shaken),  that  those  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  Wherefore  we, 
receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us 
have  grace  (margin,  let  us  hold  faat)  whereby  we 
may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly 
fear  :  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 

**  Now  ye  shall  not  come  to  a  tangible  mountain 
which  burned  with  fire,  and  to  blackness,  and  to 
darkness,  and  to  tempest.  Now,  that  ye  may  under- 
stand the  value  of  your  birthrights  as  Abraham's  seed 
{Gal,  iii.  18),  which  I  am  exhorting  you  not  to  throw 
away,  know  that  ye  shall  not,  like  to  your  fathers, 
come  to  a  tangible  moimtain,  which  burned  with  fire, 
to  shew  that  God  is  a  consuming  fire  to  the  impenitent, 
and  to  blackness,  and  to  darkness — which  was  an 
emblem  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
and  to  tempest,  and  Uie  voice  of  a  trumpet,  like  to 
that  by  which  the  angels  called  the  Israelites  together 
to  hear  the  Law,  and  which,  by  waxing  louder  and 
louder,  terrified  the  Israelites  exceedingly ;  and  to 
the  sound  of  words,  uttered  by  God  Himself,  the 
hearers  of  which,  strongly  impressed  by  the  holiness 
and  power  of  their  lawgiver  and  judge,  earnestly  en- 
treated to  hear  not  a  word  more  {Exod,  xx.  18-19): 
although,  before  they  were  affrighted  by  the  voice  of 
God,  they  could  not  hear  that  which  was  strictly  com- 
manded, even  if  a  beast  touch  the  mountain,  while 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  rests  on  it,  it  shall 
be  stoned,  or  thi'ust  through  by  an  an-ow  {Exod,  xix, 
13).  It  seems  they  expected,  by  drawing  near,  to 
see  God  without  being  terrified.  And  so  terrible  was 
that  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence,  that  Moses 
cried  to  God,  I  am  exceedingly  afraid  and  quake. 
But  ye  shall  come  to  a  place  which  I  call  mount  Zion, 
because  there  God  will  appear  to  you,  not  in  the 
terribleness  of  his  greatness  as  on  Mount  Sinai,  but 
in  the  beauties  of  his  goodness ;  and  instead  of  being 


brought  to  any  earthly  city  to  worship,  ye  shall  be 
brought  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and,  in  yoiir  worship,  shall  associate  with 
ten  thousands  of  angels :  to  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-oom,  brought  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe  to  worship  God.  These  are 
enrolled  in  heaven  as  citizens ;  and,  instead  of  stand- 
ing afar  off,  as  yoiir  fathers  did  at  Sinia,  ye  shall 
come  near  to  God,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  whole 
universe ;  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect 
by  their  union  with  their  glorified  bodies,  and  by 
their  introduction  into  heaven;  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  His  blood,  which 
is  the  true  blood  of  sprinkling  typified  by  the  Levi- 
tical  sprinklings,  and  which,  oy  cryifig  for  mercy  for 
penitents,  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of  A  bel, 
which  cried  for  vengeance  on  his  murderer.  Take  care 
that  ye  disobey  not  God  who  is  now  speaking  to  you 
from  heaven  by  His  Son.  For,  if  the  Israelites  did 
not  escape  punishment  who  disobeyed  God,  delivering 
an  oracle  on  earth  by  Moses,  commanding  them  to  go 
into  Canaan,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape  punish- 
ment, who  turn  away  from  God,  speaking  to  us  the 
gospel  from  heaven  by  His  Son.  God's  voice,  at  the 
^vmg  of  the  law,  shook  the  earth,  in  token  that 
idolatry  was  to  be  shaken  in  Canaan  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  But  now,  concerning  His  speaking  by  His 
Son,  He  hath  promised,  saying.  Yet  once,  I  shall  not 
shake  the  earth  only — the  heathen  idolatry  and  the 
powers  which  support  it — ^but  also  the  heaven,  the 
Mosaic  worship  and  Jewish  state.  Now,  this  speech, 
Yet  once,  signifyeth  the  removing  of  the  things 
shaken ;  the  abolition  of  the  former  religions,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  powers  which  uphold  them,  as 
of  things  which  were  made  by  hands — things  of  an 
inferior  and  imperfect  nature — that  the  things  not  to 
be  shaken,  the  Gospel  Church  and  worship,  may 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Wherefore  we,  the 
disciples  of  Gk>d's  Son,  having,  in  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, received  the  kingdom  foretold  by  Daniel 
to  be  given  to  the  saints,  and  which  is  never  to  be 
shaken,  let  us  hold  fast  that  gift,  that  excellent  dis- 
pensation of  religion  by  which  we  can  worship  God 
acceptably,  if  we  do  it  with  reverence  and  religious 
fear.  For  even  under  the  Gospel  our  God  is  as 
much  a  consuming  fire  to  infidels  and  apostates,  as 
under  the  law.'* — Macknight, 

Better  things  than  that  of  Abel:  Heb,  xii.  24.—'*  God 
accepted  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  was  well  pleased  with 
it ;  for  Abel  was  a  righteous  man,  and  offered  his 
sacrifice  by  faith  in  the  great  promise." 

"  But  the  blood  of  Christ's  sacrifice  was  infinitely 
more  precious  than  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  as 
Jesus  is  infinitely  greater  than  Abel ;  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  avails  for  the  sins  of  tl^e  whole  world,  whereas 
the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  could  avail  only  for  him- 
self'' 

**  Many  have  supposed  that  the  blood  of  Abel  means 
here  the  blood  which  was  shed  by  Cain  in  the  murder 
of  this  holy  man,  and  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  speaks 
better  things  than  it  ft  he  blood  of  Abel  J  does,  because  the 
blood  of  Abel  called  for  vengeance^  but  the  blood  of 
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Christ  \_called']  far  pardon.    This  interpretation  reflects 
little  credit  on  the  understanding  of  the  Apostle." 

**  To  say  that  the  blood  of  Christ  tpaka  hetUr  thing» 
titan  that  of  Ahel  [meaning  Abel's  own  blood,  shed  by 
his  murderer,  his  own  brother  Cain]  is  saying  little 
indeed ;  it  might  speak  very  little  good  to  any  soul 
of  man,  and  yet  speak  better  things  than  that  blood  of 
Abelf  which  spake  no  good  to  any  human  creature, 
and  called  for  vengeance  only  against  him  who  shed 
it.  The  truth  is,  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Abel  is  that 
which  is  intended ;  that,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  was  accepted  in 
behalf  of  him  who  offered  it ;  but  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  infinitely  more  acceptable  with  fto  ?]  Q-od  ;  it  was 
shed  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  cleanses  from  all 
unrighteousness  all  who  believe." — Dr,  A.  Clarke, 

I  prefer  the  above  interpretation  ffiven  by  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  to  that  given  by  Dr.  Macknight. 

IXpoo-cXr/Av^arc,  2,  pi.  perf.  Ye  have  come.  Mac- 
knight translates  it  with  a  future  tense  signiflcation, 
Ye  shall  come.  If  we  understand  St.  Paul  to  address 
persons  not  yet  converted  to  Christianity,  the  transla- 
tion may  be  correct.  But  if  St.  Paul  be  understood 
to  address  those  who  are  not  of  those  who  draw  back 
unto  perdition,  but  of  those  who  believe  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul,  the  perfect  tense  and  its  correct  transla- 
tion must  be  preferred,  "Ye  have  come."  How 
great  is  the  duty  of  Christian  worship  !  How  exalted 
is  the  condition  of  the  humble  believer  in  Christ ! 

In  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  Apostle's  meaning, 
we  must  observe,  1.  That  the  Churcn,  which  is  called 
here  **  the  city  of  the  living  God,"  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  Mount  Sion,  is  represented  under 
the  notion  of  a  city.  2.  That  the  great  assembly  of 
believers  in  Christ  is  here  opposed  to  the  congrega- 
tion  of  Israelites  assembled  at  Mount  Sinai.  3.  That 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels  is  here  opposed 
to  those  angels  by  whom  the  law  was  ushered  in : 
.Acts  vii.  53;  Gal.  iii.  19.  4.  That  the  Gospel  first- 
bom,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,  are  here 
opposed  to  the  enrolled  first-bom  among  tiie  Israel- 
ites :  Exodus  xxiv.  5  ;  xix.  22.  5.  That  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  here  opposed 
to  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  old.  6.  And  that  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  of  Christ  our  High  Priest  refers 
to  the  act  of  Moses.  Exodus  xxiv.  8  :  "  And  Moses 
took  the  blood  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and 
said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words." 

1 .  The  description  in  these  verses  does  not  refer  to 
a  heavenly  state,  for  the  terrible  nature  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  is  never  opposed  to  heaven  or  life  eternal, 
but  to  the  economy  of  the  New  Testament.  2.  In 
heaven  there  is  no  need  of  a  Mediator  or  sprinkling 
of  blood,  but  these  are  mentioned  in  the  state  which 
the  Apostle  describes.  *'  The  heavenly  Jerusalem," 
is  a  phrase  which  means  "  The  Church  of  the  New 
Testament,"  as  Schoettgen  has  amply  proved  in  his 
dissertation  on  this  subject. 

**  Better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel."— **  God 
accepted  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  was  well  pleased  with 
it;  for  Abel  was  a  righteous  man,  ana  offered  his 
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sacrifice  by  faith  in  the  great  promise.  But  th? 
blood  of  Christ's  sacrifice  was  infinitely  more  predous 
than  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  as  Jesus  is  infinitelr 
greater  than  Abel ;  and  the  blood  of  Christ  avaiU  for 
Qie  sins  of  the  whole  world,  whereas  the  blood  of 
Abel's  sacrifice  could  avail  only  for  himself." — Dr. 
A,  Clarke. 

Dr.  Macknight  has  made  ''the  blood  of  Abel^ 
refer  to  Abel's  own  blood,  shed  by  his  brother  Cain. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  made  **  the  blood  of  Abel "  refer 
to  the  blood  of  the  lamb  which  Abel  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  God.  Dr.  Macknight,  by  translating^  in  the 
future  instead  of  in  the  pe^ect  tense,  H/KxrcAi^Xv^aTc, 
gives  the  notion  of  a  future  state ;  whereas  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  by  translating  the  same  word  Hterallj,  as  om 
translators  have  done,  gives  the  correct  notion  of  % 
present,  of  a  Church  existing  in  this  world.  In  both 
matters,  that  of  **  the  blood  of  Abel,"  and  that  of  the 
Church,  I  agree  with  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

16.  Hebrews  viii. — "Now  of  the  things  which  we 
have  spoken,  this  is  the  sum  :  We  have  such  a  High 
Priest  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  heavens — a  minister  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  of  the  true  tabemade  which  the  Lord  pitched, 
and  not  man.  For  eveiy  high  priest  is  ordained  to 
offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  :  wherefore  it  is  of  necessity 
that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to  offer.  Por,  if 
he  were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a  priest,  seeing 
that  there  are  priests  who  offer  gifts  according  to  the 
law,  who  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of 
heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished  by  God 
when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabemade  ;  for,  See, 
saith  he,  that  thou  make  all  things  according^  to  the 
pattern  shewed  to  thee  on  the  mount.  But  now  hath 
he  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how  much 
also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which 
was  established  upon  better  promises.  For,  if  that  first 
covenant  had  been  faultless,  then  should  no  place 
have  been  found  for  the  second.  For  finding  &ult 
with  them,  he  saith.  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  :  not 
according  to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their 
fathers  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  because  they  continued  not 
in  my  covenant,  and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the 
Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord  :  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts :  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.  And  they  shall 
not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord:  for  all  shall 
know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  g^atest.  For  I  will 
be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins 
and  their  iniquities  will  1  remember  no  more  In 
that  he  saith,  *  A  new  covenant,'  he  hath  made  the 
first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old 
is  ready  to  vanish  away." 

"Now,  of  the  things  spoken  concerning  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  the  chief  is,  that  in  him  such  a  high- 
priest  as  described,  chap.  vii.  26  (now  such  a  high- 
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driest  as  Christ  was  suited  to  our  exigencies,  who, 
>eiu^  holy  in  affection,  harmless  in  conduct,  undefiled 
>y  tnose  with  whom  he  conversed,  separated  from 
inners,  and  higher  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
leavens,  the  angels),  who,  after  offering  the  sacrifice 
>f  himself  for  us  in  the  true  tabernacle,  sat  down  at 
.ho  right  hand  of  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
:>re8ence  in  the  heavens,  as  having  by  that  sacrifice 
nade  a  complete  atonement,  and  as  an  abiding  minis- 
ter of  the  real  holy  places,  namely,  of  the  heavenly 
sabemacle,  which,  being  erected  by  the  Lord,  and 
not  by  man,  must  be  unspeakably  more  magnificent 
!;han  the  Mosaic  tabernacle.     The  sitting  down  of 
Dhrist  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  as  the  minister  of  the 
true  holy  places,  is  a  demonstration  that  he  offered 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  for  sin  in  heaven :  for  every 
bigh-priest  being  constituted  to  offer  both  free-will 
offerings  and  propitiatoiy  sacrifices,  it  was  necessary 
that    this  high-priest,   who  was  constituted  by  an 
oath,  should    have  some  sacrifice  which  he  might 
offer  in  heaven,   the  only    place  where  he  could 
officiate.     For,  verily,  if  he  were  by  the  oath  of  God 
constituted  a  priest  on  earth  to  offer  sacrifice,  he, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  could  not  be  a  priest, 
there  being  in  the  only  temple  oi  God  on  earth  priests 
who  offer  sacrifices  accordine"  to  the  law  which  limits 
the  priest's  ofiice  to  the  trioe  of  Levi,  the  sons  of 
Aaron.       Farther,  that  Christ  exercises  his  priest- 
hood in  heaven  appears  from  this  also,  that  these 
priests  perform  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  with 
sacrifices  which  are  a  representation  and  shadow  of 
the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  Christ  in  heaven ;  as 
is  plain  from  this,  that  Moses,  when  about  to  construct 
the  tabernacle,  and  appoint  the  services,  was  ad- 
monished by  God:    See  now,  saith  he,  that  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  which  was 
showed  to  thee  in  the  Moimt.     Besides,  Jesus,  our 
high-priest,   hath  now  obtained  a  more  excellent 
ministry  than  the  Levitical  high-priests,  inasmuch 
as  be  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant  than  the 
Sinaitic,  of  which  they  were  the  mediators ;  because 
it  is  established  on  better  promises — promises  better 
suited  to  our  exigencies  as  sinners.     For,   if  the 
Sinaitic  covenant  had  been  faultless,  if  sinners  could 
liave  been  sanctified  and  pardoned  thereby,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  introducing  a  second 
covenant ;  but,  finding  fault  with  the  first  covenant, 
and  to  shew  its  inefiicacy  for  sanctifying  and  pardon- 
in  ^Rinners,  God  saith  to  the  Israelites  {Jer.  xxxi.  31): 
*  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Jjord,  when  I  will 
complete  a  new  covenant  with  the   whole  of  the 
spiritual  Israel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  with  believers 
among  the  Jews  :  even  a  covenant  entirely  difi'erent 
from  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers, 
at  the  time  of  my  taking  them  by  the  hand  to  lead 
thoni  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  into  Canaan,  when 
they  did  not  abide  in  my  covenant,  but  broke  it  re- 
peatedly by  their  idolatries.     Therefore,  I  rejected 
them;  I  suffered  them  to  be  carried  into  captivity, 
saith  the  Lord.     For,  agreeably  to  my  practice,  that 
in  Abraham's  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blessed,  this 
is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  believers 


of  all  nations  in  future  times,  saith  the  Lord :  Under 
the  Gospel  dispensation  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
mind,  and  write  them  upon  their  hearts,  instead  of 
writing  them  upon  stone  as  under  the  former  cove- 
nant ;  and  I  will  be  the  object  of  their  worship  and 
their  protection,  and  they  who  believe  shall  become 
my  obedient  people,  whom  I  will  bless  through  all 
eternity.  Ana,  comparatively  speaking,  there  shall 
be  no  occasion  for  what  was  conmianded  under  the 
former  covenant,  in  which  no  constant  public  in- 
struction was  provided :  they  shall  noc  need  to  teach 
each  other  to  know  the  Lord  {DeiU»  vi.  8),  for  all 
shall  know  me,  from  the  lowest  of  them  to  the  highest 
of  them.  These  things  I  will  bring  to  pass,  because 
I  will  pardon  the  unrighteousness  of  my  people,  and 
their  sins  and  their  iniquities  I  will  remember  no 
more,  as  I  did  under  the  former  covenant  by  appoint- 
ing animal  atonements  for  them.  By  saying,  1  will 
make  a  new  covenant,  God  hath  declared  the  former 
covenant  old.  Now,  that  which  deoayeth  and  wazeth 
old  is  ready  to  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Wherefore, 
by  promising  a  new  covenant,  God  hath  intimated 
the  abrogation  of  the  whole  Mosaic  Dispensation.' " — 

When  the  Apostle  said,  *^  all  shall  know  the  Lord, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,"  he  had  copious 
authority  for  saying  so  from  the  Kabbies  themselves. 
In  Sohar  Chadash^  fol.  42,  it  ia  said,  "  In  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  knowledge  shall  be  renewed  in  the  world, 
and  the  law  shall  be  made  plain  among  all,  as  it  is 
written  {Jer.  xxxi.  33),  'Ail  shall  know  me,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.'"  We  find  the  following 
legend  in  Midrtuh  Yakut  Simioni,  part  2,  fol.  46, 
''The  Holy  blessed  God  shall  sit  in  paradise  and  ex- 
plain the  law :  all  the  righteous  shall  sit  before  Him, 
and  the  whole  heavenly  family  shall  stand  on  iheir 
feet;  and  the  holy,  blessed  God,  shall  sit,  and  tiie 
New  Law  which  he  is  to  give  by  the  Messiah  shall 
be  interpreted." 

In  sAar  Genen,  fol.  74,  col.  291,  we  find  these  re- 
markable words,  ''When  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
shall  approach,  even  the  little  children  in  this  world 
shall  find  out  the  hidden  things  of  wisdom  ;  and,  in 
that  time,  all  things  shall  be  revealed  to  all  men." 

And  in  Sohar  Levit,  fol.  24,  col.  95,  "  There  shall 
be  no  time  like  this  'till  the  Messiah  comes,  and  then 
the  knowledge  of  God  shall  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  world." 

"This  day  are  all  these  sayinofs  fulfilled  in  our 
ears  :  the  word  of  God  is  multiplied :  many  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased :  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  receivmg  the  book  of  God ;  and  men 
of  every  clime  and  of  every  degree — Farthians  and 
Modes  and  Elamites,  the  dwellers  in  Mesapotamia, 
in  Judea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia 
and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  Lib^-a,  strangei*s  of 
Kome,  Jews  and  Proselytes,  Cretcs  and  Arabians, 
Armenians,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  hear,  in  their 
own  tongues,  the  wonderful  works  of  God." — Dr,  A. 
Clarke, 

Titus  iii.  8. — "This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these 
things  I  will  that  thou  afiQ.rm  constantly,  that  they 
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who  have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  main- 
tain good  works.  These  things  are  g^ood  and  profit- 
able unto  men." 

**  This  is  a  true  doctrine :  the  doctrine  which  can- 
not fail."  And  I  will,  or  desire,  thee  to  maintain 
earnestly  what  concerns  these  points.  The  things  to 
which  the  Apostle  refers  are  those  of  which  he  had 
just  been  writing,  and  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

1.  The  ruined  state  of  man,  both  in  soul  and  body. 

2.  The  infinite  goodness  of  Qod,  which  devised  man's 

salvation. 

3.  The  manifestation  of  this  goodness  by  the  incarna- 

tion of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  The  justification  which  they,  who  believed,  received 

through  his  blood. 

5.  The  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  purification 

of  the  heart  by  his  influence. 

6.  The  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 

final  glorification  of  it  and  the  sotd  through  all 
eternity. 

7.  The  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and 

of  walking  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
they  had  been  called. 

8.  And  all  these  points  he  wills  him  to  press  con- 

tinually on  the  attention  of  believers;  and  to 
keep  constantly  in  view,  that  all  good  comes 
from  God's  infinite  kindness  by  and  through 
Christ  Jesus. — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

Titus  iii.  9. — ''But  avoid  foolish  questions,  and 
genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings  about  the 
law ;  for  they  are  improfitable  and  vain." 

In  these  the  Jews  particularly  delighted;  they 
abounded  in  the  most  frivolous  questions ;  and,  as  they 
had  little  piety  themselves,  they  were  solicitous  to 
show  that  they  were  descended  from  godly  ancestors. 
Of  their  frivolous  questions,  and  the  answers  given 
to  them  by  the  wisest  and  most  reputable  of  their 
Babbies,  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

Eabbi  Hillel  was  asked,  **Why  have  the  Baby- 
lonians round  heads?"  To  which  he  answered,  '*This 
is  a  difficult  question,  but  I  will  tell  the  reason : 
their  heads  are  round,  because  they  have  but  little 
wit." 

Q.  "  Why  are  the  eyes  of  the  Tarmudians  so  soft  ?" 

A.  **  Because  they  inhabit  a  sandy  coimtry." 

Q.  "Why  have  the  Africans  broad  feet?" 

A.  "Because  they  inhabit  a  marshy  coimtry." 

See  more  in  Schoettgen. 

But,  ridiculous  and  tiifling  as  these  are,  they  are 
little  in  comparison  to  those  solemly  proposed  and 
most  gravely  answered  by  those  who  are  called  the 
schoolmen.  Here  is  a  specimen  which  I  leave  the 
reader  to  translate,  "Utrimi  essent  excrementa  in 
Paradiso?  Utrum  sancti  resurgent  cum  intestinis? 
Utrum,  si  deipara  fuisset  vir,  potuisset  esse  naturalis 
parens  Christi?" 

Thege,  with  many  thousands  of  others,  of  equal  use 
to  religion  and  common  sense,  may  be  found  in  their 
writings.  See  the  Summa  of  Thomae  Aquinas,  passim. 
Might  not  the  spirit  have  these  religious  trifiers  in 
view,  rather  than  the  less  ridiculous  J  ews  ? 

"Contentions  and  strivings  about  the  law." — "Of 
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legal    contentions,    and    different    and    conflictijig 
opinions,  the  Talmud  is  full." — J)r.  A.    Clarke, 

Titus  iii.  1 0. — *  *  A  man  who  is  a  heretic. '  * — *  *  Gener- 
ally defined,  one  who  is  obstinately  attached  to  an 
opinion  contraiy  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  sodetj, 
and  will  submit  neither  to  scripture  nor  reason. 
Here  it  means  a  person  who  maintains  Judaism  ia 
opposition  to  Christianity,  or  who  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  circumcision,  &c.,  in  order  to  be  saved. 
This  is  obviously  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  heretic/ 
in  the  only  place  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  sacred 
writings." 

V.  11. — "  Knowing  that  he  who  is  such  is  subverted,  and 
sinneth,  being  condemned  o/  himself.^* — He  is  turned  oui 
of  the  way.  in  which  he  may  be  saved,  and  cons«>- 
quently  sinneth,  enters  into  that  way  which  leads  v. 
destruction.  "  Being  condemned  of  himself,"  refeis 
to  the  Judaizing  teacher,  who  maintained  his  partr 
and  opinions  for  filthy  lucre's  sake.  Se  vras  con- 
scious of  his  own  insincerity,  and  that  he  proclaimeil 
not  his  system  from  a  conscientious  love  of  truth,  bu: 
from  a  desire  to  get  his  livelihood.  Were  th^^ 
Chiirch  in  all  countries,  whether  established  by  lav 
or  uneetablished,  strictly  scrutinized,  multitudes  d 
*  heretics '  of  this  kind  would  be  found  ;  and,  per- 
haps, this  is  the  only  bad  sense  in  which  the  wori 
should  be  understood." — J)r.  A.  Clarke. 

The  Three  Creeds—l.  The  Apostles*  Creed;  2.  Tfa 
Nicene  Creed:  3."  The  Creed  of  Athanasius — ^prove  the 
existence  of  Christianity  from  very  e€irly  periods  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  They  shew  how 
necessary  it  ^as  that  Christians  should  have  a  form 
of  doctrine  expressive  of  their  belief  in  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  may  have  been  in  use  veir 
soon  after  the  decease  of  8t.  John,  or  very  early  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.     The  Nicene 
Creed,  a.d.  325,  proves  that  Christianity  had  existed 
from  the  very  time  stated  by  the  evang^elists,  and 
makes  known  the  increase  of  error  on  the  subject  of 
the  Deity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  of  the  Deity  and 
personality  of   the  Holy  Ghost.      The  Athanasian 
Creed    states  and  opposes  the  erroneous   opinions 
which  existed  when  it  was  compiled  from  the  writings 
of  Athanasius  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  centurv, 
that  is,  about  sixty  years  after  the  publication  of  tliL^ 
Nicene  Creed.     An  examination  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, such  as  I  have  given  upon  this  subject,  provt-i^ 
that  creeds  existed  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and 
that  the  formation  of  creeds  was  in  accordance  witli 
the  views  entertained  by  our  Loixi  and  by  his  AiKM>tlta». 
The  defence  of  the  use  of  the  Three  Creeds  must  h<* 
based  on  the  authority  of  him  who  said,  ''BelieTe^t 
thou  this  ?  "  and  of  him  who  said,  **  If  thou  believes^t 
with  aU  thy  heart,  thou  may  est."     The  defenders  ol 
revealed  religion  maintain  the  use  of  the  Creeds. 
The  opponents  of  revealed  religion  deny  the  use  of 
the  Creeds,  and  deny  the  doctrines  which  are  wi4I 
stated  and  defended  in  the  Three  Creeds.      A  com- 
promise with  error  is  dangerous.     Some  would  yifW 
to  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion,  and  removo 
from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  these  declarations  of 
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due  truth.     How  vain  the  effort  to  conciliate  may 

seen  by  the  f  act,  that  the  Scriptures  which  I  have 
oted  in  support  of  the  use  of  the  Creeds  must  be 
la^eeable  to  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion, 
they  demand  a  compromise  in  this  matter  also,  can 
Q  most  com^ant  liberalism  in  religion  agree  to 
ke  from  the  Word  of  Gt)d  the  most  solemn  declara- 
»ns  of  inspiration,  and  incur  the  dreadful  penalty 

the  curse  pronounced  upon  such  by  our  blessed 
>rd  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  tlie  Revelation 

St.  John  the  Divine?  Nothing  can  satisfy  the 
ibeliever  but  an  agreement  ^th  nim  in  his  views ; 
id  what  these  views  may  be  when  put  into  the  form 

a  Creed  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from 
orne^s  Introdttctian,  vol.  1,  p.  381  : — 

"  Tha  Unbelievers'  Creed:' 

**  I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  matter  is 
God,  and  God  is  matter:  and  that  it  is  no 
matter  whether  there  is  any  God  or  no. 
'*  I  believe  that  the  world  was  not  made,  that  the 
world  made  itself,  and  that  it  had  no  beginning : 
that  it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

.  '^I  believe  that  man  is  a  beast :  that  the  soul  is 
the  body,  and  the  body  the  soul:  and  that, 
after  death,  there  is  neither  body  nor  soul. 

.  "I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion  :  that  natural 
religion  is  the  only  religion,  and  that  all 
religion  is  unnatural. 

.  **  I  believe  not  in  Moses :  I  believe  in  the  First 
Philosophy  :  I  believe  not  the  Evangelists :  I 
believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal, 
Morgan,  Mandeville,  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury  :  I 
believe  in  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Boulanger,  Volney,  and  Thomas 
Paine  :  I  believe  not  St.  Paul. 

;.  "  I  believe  not  Revelation:  I  believe  in  Tradition; 
I  believe  in  the  Talmud;  I  believe  in  the 
Koran  ;  I  believe  not  the  Bible  ;  I  believe  in 
Socrates ;  I  believe  in  Confucius ;  I  believe  in 
Sanchoniathon  ;  I  believe  in  Mahomet ;  I  be- 
lieve not  in  Christ. 

r.  *' Lastly,  I  believe  in  all  unbelief."  Connoiseur, 
No.  9. — ^Chalmers'  ^Edition  of  the  British 
Essay istSf  vol,  xxx.  j?.  48.) 

The  Death  of  Infidels  — "  They  show  in  their  own 
characters  the  effect  of  their  imbelief,  and  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  it.  Blount  committed  suicide  be- 
?auso  he  was  prevented  from  an  incestuous  marriage, 
r^nidal  was  notoriously  infamous.  Hobbes  changed 
liis  principles  with  his  interests.  Morgan  continued 
bo  profess  Christianity  whilst  he  wrote  against  it. 
The  moral  character  of  Voltaire  was  moan  and  detest- 
able. Bolingbroke  was  a  rake,  and  a  flagitious 
politician,  ifume  was  revengeful,  disgustingly  vain, 
and  an  advocate  of  adultery  and  self-murder.  Paine 
was  the  slave  of  low  and  degrading  habits.  Rosseau 
was  an  abandoned  sensualist,  and  guilty  of  the  basest 
actious,  which  he  scruples  not  to  state  and  palliate. 
Yet,  even  some  of  these  have  admitted  the  superior 
purity  of  the  morals  of  the  Christian  Revelation." — 
Mev,  Richard  Watson,  Th.  Inst,  vol.  I. p.  248. 


Voltaire  endured  horrors  never  to  be  expressed. 
The  Mareschal  De  Richeleu  fled  from  his  oedside, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  sight  too  terrible  to  be  endured ; 
and  Dr.  Tronchin  observed,  that  the  furies  of  Orestes 
could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  those  of  Voltaire. 
The  last  hours  of  D'Alembert  were  like  those  of  Vol- 
taire. Condorcet  boasts  that  he  refused  admission  to 
the  Cur^  on  his  second  visit.  Such  a  refusal  evidently 
shews  that  he  feared  what  an  interview  would  dis- 
close. Hume,  instead  of  meeting^  death  with  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher,  played  me  buffoon  in  that 
awful  hour,  proving,  oy  his  comic  actions,  his  anxiety 
to  drown  serious  thought.  Diderot  and  Gibbon  dis- 
covered the  same  anxiety,  by  deeply  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  most  trivial  amusements.  The  last  hours 
of  Paine  were  such  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from 
his  previous  immoral  ana  unprincipled  habits.  He 
declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  At  length  he  expired, 
undeplored  and  detested  by  his  adopted  countrymen. 
A  conduct  like  to  this  proves  that  there  was  one  spark 
of  horror  in  the  souls  of  these  antagonists  of  Revela- 
tion, which  all  their  philosophical  efforts  were  unequal 
to  extinguish. 

The  whole  of  the  Atheist's  Creed,  with  respect  to 
the  future  world,  is  comprised  in  the  following  sum- 
mary :  That  his  body,  begim  by  chance  or  necessity, 
is  continued  without  desigpi,  and  perishes  without 
hope  :  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body, 
useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at 
his  death  to  rottenness  and  corruption  ;  and  that  the 
sooner  it  is  returned  to  its  parent  mould  the  bettor. 
And,  by  his  mandate,  he  consigns  mankind  to  the 
dark  and  desolate  regions  of  annihilation.  By  this 
sweeping  sentence  which  he  passes  on  the  human 
race,  he  takes  away  from  himself  and  his  fellow-men 
every  motive,  furnished  by  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment, or  by  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  to  virtuous, 
upright,  or  amicable  conduct. 

"  Hopes  and  consolations  have,  in  every  age  of 
Christianity,  supported  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Christians  in  the  humble  and  retired  walks  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  exalted  stations.  They  cheered  and 
animated  the  minds  of  such  men  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  Pascal,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Addison, 
Boerhave,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Haller,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Beattie,  and  many  other  distinguished  laymen 
(divines  are  designedly  omitted),  both  British  and 
foreign,  who  applied  their  mighty  intellects  to  the 
investigation  and  elucidation  of  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  records,  and  whose  lives  and  writings  will 
continue  to  instruct  and  edify  the  world  so  long  as 
the  art  of  printing  shall  perpetuate  them." — Hornets 
Introduction,  vol,  I,  pp*  424-426. 

The  other  side  of  error  is  superstition.  It  also  has 
its  Creed.  It  must  have  such  an  edition  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  as  will  express  its  notions.  This  desire  of  error 
was  fulfilled  by  the  publication  of  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  sittings 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  1563.  The  Nicene  Creed 
is  first  given,  and  the  subsequent  articles  form  that 
which  is  especially  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
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27ie  Creed  and  Oath  of  Pope  Fiue  IK,  A.D,  1564. 

2.  ''  I  most  fully  admit  and  embrace  Apostolical  and 

Ecclesiastical  Traditions,  and  all  other  constitu- 
tions and  observances  of  the  same  Church." 

3.  "I  also  admit  the  sacred  Scriptures,  according  to 

the  sense  which  the  Holy  Mother  Church  has 
held,  and  does  hold:  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  ;  nor  will  I  ever  take  or  interpret 
them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  fathers." 

4.  "I  profess  also  that  there  are  truly  and  properly 

seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind)  though  all  not  necessary  for  every  one, 
namely :  1.  Baptism  ;  2.  Confirmation ;  3. 
Eucharist ;  4.  Penance  ;  5.  Extreme  Unction ; 
6.  Orders ;  7.  Matrimony ;  and  that  they  confer 
erace;  and  that,  of  these,  (I.)  Baptism,  (2.)  Con- 
firmation, (3.)  Orders,  cannot  be  reiterated  with- 
out sacrilege." 

5.  ''  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  ceremonies  of  the 

Catholic  Church  received  and  approved  in  the 
solemn  administration  o{  all  ue  above  said 
sacraments." 

6.  "I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  eveiy  one  of  the 

things  which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in 
the  Holy  Council  of  Trent  concerning  original 
sin  and  justification." 

7.  **I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  mass  is  offered 

to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  that  in  the 
most  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  there  is 
truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  body  and 
blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a 
conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood,  which  conversion  the 
Catholic  Church  calls  transubstantiation." 

"I  confess  also  that,  under  either  kind  alone, 
whole  and  entire,  Christ  and  a  true  sacrament 
are  received." 

**  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and 
that  the  souls  detained  therein  are  helped  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful." 

10.  **  Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with 
Clirist  are  to  be  honoured  and  invocated :  that 
they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us  :  and  that  their 
relics  are  to  be  venerated." 

11.  **I  most  firmly  assort  that  the  images  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  mother  of  God,  ever  virgin,  and  also 
of  the  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained, 
and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are  to  be 
given  to  them." 

12.  *'I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was 
left  by  Christ  in  the  church,  and  that  the  use 
of  them  is  most  wholesome  to  Christian  people." 

13.  * '  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolical 
Roman  Church,  the  mother  and  mintreM  of  all 
churches :  and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to 
the  Roman  Bishop,  the  successor  of  St.   Peter, 
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the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  Yicar  of  J^us 
Christ." 

14.  ''I  also  profess  and  undoubtedly  receive  all  otha 
things  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the 
sacred  canons,  and  general  councils,  ajad  par- 
ticularly by  the  holy  council  of  Trent :  and  Hke- 
wise  I  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all 
things  contraiy  thereto,  and  heresies  whatsoever, 
condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized  by  the 
church." 

15.  ''This  true  Catholic  faith,  without  which  none  ftm 
he  saved,  which  I  how  freely  profess,  and  trulj 
hold,  I,  N.,  promise,  vow,  and  swear  most  con- 
stantly to  hold  and  profess  the  same,  whole  and 
entire,  with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  mj 
life  ;  and  to  procure,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  patcsr^  t^ 
the  same  shall  he  held,  taught,  and  preached  by  all  tcha 
are  under  me,  or  are  intrusted  to  my  care,  by  Hrtw 
of  my  office.  So  help  me  God,  and  these  holj 
gospels  of  God." 

"  Such  is  the  famous  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  lY.. 
which  comprises  the  whole  faith  of  a  Bomanist.  In 
addition  to  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
it  is  made  the  basis  of  several  catechisms.  On  its 
contents  we  will  now  remark :  (1.)  It  indudes  nn- 
equivocally  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Home ;  namely,  that  of  excluding  all  from  salTstion, 
except  the  members  of  their  church.  (2.)  It  binds 
every  Roman  priest  to  believe  both  parts  of  a  con- 
tradiction. He  swears  to  believe  all  which  has  been 
delivered  by  general  councils,  many  of  whose  decrees 
canons,  and  definitions  are  contradictory.  How  then 
can  a  man  receive  and  obey  them  all  without  sur- 
rendering his  reason?  (3.)  The  Homanist  professes 
never  to  receive  or  interpret  the  holy  scriptures  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  tke 
fathers.  Such  a  consent  never  existed  :  and  when  a 
priest  swears  that  he  will  never  receive  them  other- 
wise, it  is  the  same  as  to  swear  he  will  never  receive 
them  at  all." — Elliotfs  Delineation  of  Romanism. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  is  numbered  1 .  I  tran- 
scribe a  copy  of  that  creed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  seen  it : 

1.  "I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Ahnightr, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  horn  of  the  Father  he/ore  all 
worlds :  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  true  God  of  true 
God,  begotten,  not  made,  consubstantial  to  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  who,  for  us 
men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  and  was  made  man ;  was  crucified  also  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate ;  suffered,  and  was  buried,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  scaripturea, 
and  ascended  into  heaven ;  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  will  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  \nll 
be  no  end ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Lord  and 
lif e-g^ver  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
who,  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  adortxi 
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nd  glorified,  wlio  spoke  by  the  prophets,  and  one 
loly  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  confess  one 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  I  expect  the 
esurrection  of  the  body  [of  the  dead,  qiortuorum] 
nd  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen.'' 

The  date  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is  a.d.  325.  The 
ate  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  lY.  is  a.i>.,  1564.  An 
aterval  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  lie 
etween  these  two  creeds.  During  that  long  period 
he  Nicene  Creed  was  the  Creed  of  the  Koman 
yhurch,  which  received  it  from  the  Greek  Church. 
Vhen  the  Boman  Church  added  the  fourteen  articles 
f  Pope  Pius  lY.  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  %t  lost  its 
ntiquity  as  a  Ckureh^  and  became  the  modern  Church  of 
lame. 

The  creed  of  the  infidel,  and  the  creed  of  the 
lodern  Church  of  Eome,  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
?he  Protestant  Church  of  England  protests  against 
he  errors  of  infidelity  and  the  errors  of  the  modem 
Church  of  Home.  The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
lent  already  quoted  support  the  doctrines  contained 
a  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  in 
he  Creed  of  Athanasius.  The  same  Scriptures  over^ 
hrow  infidelity y  and  denounce  the  apostacy  of  the  modem 
Church  of  Home, 

Baptism.      The  Lord's  Supper,     The  Lord's  Day, 

[i.]  ''  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  all  countries 
rhere  the  Christian  faith  is  held,  its  professors  are 
nitiated  by  Baptism;  and  that,  by  submitting  to 
his  rite,  they  renounce  every  other  religious  institu- 
ion,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  profession  of  the 
fospel  alone.  Now  Baptism,  being  performed  in  the 
lame  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
rhost,  plainly  signifies  the  firm  persuasion  of  the 
Christian  Church  that  their  religion  is  from  Ood,  the 
ountain  of  all  good  ;  that  it  was  published  to  man- 
lind  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  voluntary 
lessen^er  of  this  dispensation  ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
irmed  by  many  great  sims,  miracles,  and  gifts  of 
he  Holy  Ghost.  Particularly,  on  the  part  of  those 
rho  administer  this  rite,  it  signifies  that  they  act 
greeably  to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  appointed 
he  Christian  religion,  and  by  express  conmiandment 
rom  him  and  from  his  Son  who  published  it,  as  well 
s  from  the  Holy  Ghost  who  confirmed  it,  when 
hey  baptize  men  into  the  belief  and  profession  of 
Christianity.  On  the  part  of  God,  this  rite  is  a 
[eclaration  by  his  ministers,  that  he  accepts  and 
>ardons  the  baptized  person,  provided  he  gives  the 
nswer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  his  subsequent 
Lfe  acts  agreeably  to  the  obligations  of  Baptism. 
Lnd,  lastly,  on  the  part  of  the  baptized,  their 
eceiving  of  this  rite  is  understood  to  be  an  affection- 
,to  and  solemn  declaration  of  their  sense  of  the 
elation  in  which  they  stand  to  Gk>d  the  Father  as 
heir  Creator,  to  Gk>d  ihe  Son  as  their  Bedeemer,  and 
o  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  Sanctifier,  according 
o  the  views  which  the  Christian  religion  g^ves  of 
hese  relations :  and  also  of  their  firm  resolution 
aithfully  to  perform  all  the  duties  resulting  from 
hose  relations." 

[ii.]  ^*  That  the  Lord's  Supper  is  often  celebrated  in 


all  Christian  countries  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
questioned ;  neither  can  it  be  questioned  that 
Christians  consider  this  rite  to  be  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  profession  of  their  religion.  Our 
fathers  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  its  im- 
portance, and  their  fathers  viewed  it  in  the  same 
light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  particular 
notice  with  reference  to  this  institution  is,  that  by 
the  common  consent  of  Christians  now  living,  and  of 
all  in  former  ages  of  whose  opinion  we  have  any 
knowledge,  the  importance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
arises  from  being  a  commemoration  of  the  life, 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  second 
coming  of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  and  from 
its  having  been  expressly  enjoined  to  all  his  disciples 
by  his  dying  request,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these 
events." 

[iii.]  "The  stated  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  as  a  seu^red  festival  in  honour  of  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead — on  which  day  Christians 
abstain  from  all  secular  labours  and  affairs,  and  hold 
solemn  assemblies  for  the  public  worship  of  God — 
preserves  that  grand  event  from  falling  into  oblivion." 
— BTome^s  Introduction :  Maehnight's  Marmony, 

The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Bead.  "  Hope  of  the 
party's  solvation.  How  much  it  necessarily  implies.'^ — 
''  Against  the  last  of  these  prayers,  it  is  often  objected 
that  we  make  declaration  of  hope  that  all  we  bury  are 
saved.  In  order  to  appease  the  scruples  about  wnich, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  question  will  bear,  we 
desire  it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  very 
different  degrees  of  hope,  the  lowest  of  which  is  but 
one  remove  from  despair.  Now,  there  are  but  veiy 
few,  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  who  die  in  a  state 
so  utterly  desperate,  as  that  we  may  positively  affirm 
they  are  damned,  which  yet  we  might  do,  did  we 
absolutely  and  entirely  despair  of  their  salvation.  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  we  must  have  some,  though 
very  faint,  hopes  of  their  salvation ;  and  this  seems 
sufficient  to  warrant  this  declaration,  especially  if  it 
be  pronounced  as  faintly  as  the  hope  itself  is  enter- 
tained. However,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  ia 
very  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  office,  that 
the  compilers  of  it,  presuming  upon  a  due  exercise  of 
discipline,  never  supposed  that  any  would  be  offered 
to  Christian  burial,  who  had  not  led  Christian  lives. 
But  since  iniquity  hath  so  far  prevailed  over  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  that  schismatics,  heretics, 
and  all  manner  of  vicious  livers  escape  its  censures, 
this  gloss  comes  the  best  which  our  present  circum- 
stances well  admit  of.  And,  if  it  be  not  satisfactory, 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  remedy  left,  than  that  our 
governors  should  leave  us  to  a  discretionary  use  of 
these  expressions,  either  till  they  be  altered  by  public 
authority,  or,  which  is  much  rather  to  be  wished,  till 
discipline  be  so  vigorously  exercised,  that  there  be  no 
offence  in  the  use  of  them." 

The  words  used  in  committing  the  body  to  the 
groimd  are  worthy  of  very  senous  consideration. 
They  are  understood  by  many  to  have  reference  solely 
to  the  departed. 
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'*  And,  indeed,  the  whole  form  of  words  which  the 
priest  is  to  use,  whilst  the  ceremony  is  performing, 
[is  being  performed]  is  very  pertinent  and  sigpiificant. 
The  phrase  of  "  Commit  his  body  to  the  ground," 
implies  that  we  deliver  it  into  safe  custody,  and  into 
such  hands  as  will  faithfully  restore  it  again.  We 
do  not  cast  it  away  as  a  lost  and  perished  carcass, 
but  carefully  lay  it  in  the  gpround,  as  having  in  it  a 
seed  of  eternity,  and  in  sure  and  certain  Iwpe  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life;  not  that  we  believe  that 
every  one  we  bury  shall  rise  again  to  joy  and  felicity, 
or  profess  this  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  person  who  is  now  interred.  It  is  not 
his  resurrection,  but  the  reeurreetion  which  is  here 
expressed ;  nor  do  we  go  on  to  mention  the  change 
of  hie  body  in  the  singular  number,  but  of  our  vile 
hodyj  which  comprehends  the  bodies  of  Christians  in 
general.  That  this  is  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
words,  may  be  shewn  from  the  other  paraUel  form 
which  the  Church  has  appointed  to  be  used  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead  at  sea  :  ["We  therefore  commit 
his  body  to  the  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption, 
looking  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (when  the 
sea  shall  give  up  her  dead),  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  at  his 
coming,  shall  change  our  vile  body,  &c."]  And  this 
being  a  principal  article  of  our  faith,  it  is  highly 
reasonable  that  we  should  publicly  acknowledge  and 
declare  our  steadfastness  in  it,  when  we  lay  the  body 
of  any  Christian  in  the  grave." — Wheatley^  on  Common 
Prayer. 

''Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God, 
of  his  great  mercy,  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of 
our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  therefore  commit," 
&c.,  are  words  which  express  the  belief  that  the  soul 
of  the  departed  is  with  G-od  in  heaven.  All  attempts 
to  explain  away  the  word  hope  must  fail.  The  par- 
ticular is  included  in  the  universal. 

The  Churching  of  Women. — One  would  think  that, 
after  an  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  no  other 
should  be  expected;  and  yet  we  see  here  another 
rises  to  our  view,  which  the  church  has  appointed  for 
the  use  of  such  women  as  have  been  safe  delivered 


from  the  great  pain  and  peril  of  childbirth,  and  which 
she  (the  church)  has  placed  in  her  Lituj^;y  after  th* 
office  for  ''  The  Burial  of  the  Dead,"  to  intimate,  as  it 
were,  that  such  a  woman's  recovery  is  next  to  a 
revival  or  resurrection  from  the  dead.  For,  indeed, 
the  birth  of  man  is  so  truly  wonderful,  that  ii 
seems  to  be  designed  as  a  standing  demonstratfoiL 
of  the  omnipotence  of  Gh>d.  And,  therefore,  that  the 
frequency  of  it  may  not  diminish  our  admiration,  the 
church  orders  a  public  and  solemn  acknowledgment 
to  be  made  on  every  such  occasion  by  the  woman  on 
whom  the  miracle  is  wrought,  who  still  feels  th*? 
bruise  of  our  first  parents'  fall,  and  labours  undtj 
the  curse  which  Eve  then  entailed  upon  her  whole 
sex. —  WheatUy. 

."'  "  The  woman  who  comes  to  give  her  thanks  rnisi 
offer  accustomed  offerings." — The  Chrisom.  was  i 
white  garment  put  upon  the  child  at  the  time  of  it* 
Baptism,  as  a  token  of  innocency.  By  the  first  bo.>k 
of  King  Edward  VI.  it  was  ordered  that  the  chrisfTs: 
be  brought  to  the  Church,  and  delivered  to  the  priest*, 
after  the  accustomed  manner,  at  the  purificatioD  o: 
the  mother  of  every  child.  The  chrisom  took  in 
name  from  the  chrisom  or  ointment  with  which  xh^ 
child  was  anointed  when  the  chrisom  was  put  on.  li 
the  child  died  before  it  could  be  brouglit  to  the 
church  for  Baptism,  it  was  customary  to  wrap  tt? 
child  in  the  chrisom,  in  the  nature  of  a  shroud,  whesi 
the  child  was  to  be  carried  to  its  grave.  In  tbr 
Scotch  Liturgy  the  order  for  offerings  is  entirely  kit 
out.  The  whole  of  the  rubric  is :  **  The  woman 
who  Cometh  to  give  her  thanks,  it  is  covenient  tha: 
she  receive  the  holy  communion,  if  there  be  any  £^t 
that  time."  The  chrisom  was  laid  up  in  tlie  churcli 
to  be  produced  as  evidence  against  anj  of  tL« 
baptized  who  were  living  without  God  and  withoa: 
hope  in  the  world. — See  WTieatley. 

1.  "Prevent  us,  0  Lord,"  &c.     "Gto  before  us, 0 
Lord,  as  our  guide." 

2.  "In  all  time  of  our  tribidation  ;  in  all  time  of 
our  wealth."     Wealth  means  happiness. 

3.  "  The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth."    Kindly  means 
the  various  kinds  "  of  the  fruits  of  the  eartb." 
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I  transcribe  the  following  from  a  small  work  on 
Ihetoric,  published  a.d.  1786,  in  Dublin,  for  the  use 
f  Schools,  by  John  Starling,  and  by  John  Holmes, 
^he  importance  of  Theme  writing  is  very  great.  Mr. 
lolmes  gives  an  example  of  a  Theme  in  English, 
le  descnoes  a  Theme  as  a  short,  elegant,  and  flowery 
treatise  on  a  given  subject.  He  describes  the  parts 
i  which  a  Theme  consists,  and  counts  them  seven : 
.  Proposition;  2.  Eeason;  3.  Confirmation;  4. 
limile;  5.  Example;  6.  Testimony;    7.  Condusion. 

JSxample. 

A  Theme  in  English.  The  Thesis  and  substance 
aken  from  1  Esdrat  iv. : — 

'*  Great  is  the  truth,  and  stronger  than  all  thingt." 

[1.  Proposition.]  Truth  endureth,  and  is  always 
trong ;  it  liveth,  and  conquereth  for  evermore  ;  the 
arth  calleth  upon  it,  the  heaven  blesseth  it,  and  with 
b  is  no  unrighteous  thing.  All  works  shake  and 
remble  at  it. 

[2.  Eeason.]  With  her  there  is  no  accepting  of 
^arsons  or  reward ;  she  doeth  the  things  which  are 
ust ;  and  all  men  approve  of  her  works. 

[3.  Confirmation.]  In  her  judgment  there  is  no 
inrighteousness ;  and  she  is  the  strength,  dominion, 
)0W6r,  and  majesty  of  all  ages. 

[4.  Simile.]  GFreat  is  the  earth,  high  is  the  heavens, 
wift  is  the  sun  in  his  course  :  Is  he  not  great  who 
nado  these  things  ?  So  is  truth  greater  and  stronger 
han  all  things. 

[5.  Example  ]  David,  calling  upon  the  Lord,  his 
ock,  his  fortress,  his  deliverer,  and  his  strength, 
ises  these  words  :  "I  have  hated  those  who  confide 
n  lyiny  vanities :  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord :  0  Lord 
Jod  of  Truth!" 


[6.  Testimony.]  Our  Saviour  Christ  himself,  to 
shew  the  greatness  of  superiority,  and  eternity  of 
truth,  calls  himself  The  Truth :  "I  am  the  way,  the 
life,  and  the  TRUTH." 

[7.  Conclusion.]  Wine  is  wicked,  kings  are  wicked, 
women  are  wicked,  all  the  children  of  men  are 
wicked;  and  such  are  all  their  wicked  works,  for 
there  is  no  truth  in  them.  In  their  unrighteousness 
also  they  shall  perish.  Therefore,  great  is  the  truth, 
and  mighty  above  all  things.  Blessed  be  the  God  of 
truth. 

1.  Elocution  is  the  proper,  polite,  and  ornamental 
expression  of  our  thoughts. 

2.  The  parts  of  Elocution  are,  Composition,  Ele- 
gance, and  Dimity. 

3.  ComDosition  regards  grammatical  plainness  and 
propriety  by  imitating  the  phrase,  idiom,  and  order 
of  words  made  use  of  by  the  authors  who  wrote  in 
the  same  style, 

4.  Elegance  consists  in  the  purity,  perspicuity,  and 
politeness  of  language,  and  is  chiefly  gained  by 
studying  the  most  correct  writers,  by  conversing  with 
gendemen  and  scholars,  and  by  acctirate  and  frequent 
composition. 

6.  Dignity  is  that  which  adorns  language  with 
sublime  thoughts  and  rhetorical  flowers,  such  as 
noble  tropes,  moving  figures,  and  beautiful  turns. 

6.  Tropes  affect  only  single  words.  Fig^es  affect 
whole  sentences. 

A  Trope  (so  called  from  t/jcitw,  to  turn)  is  the 
elegant  turning  of  a  word  from  its  native  and  proper 
sense  to  a  relative  improved  sense.  The  chief  Tropes 
are  seven:  1.  Metaphor;  2.  Allegory;  3.  Metonymy; 
4.  Synechdoche;  5.  Irony;  6.  Hyperbole;  7.  Cata- 
chrSsis.  ■ 

1.  Met^hor. — ^A  Metaphor  brings  resemblance  for 
words.  Example :  **  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  my 
fortress  and  my  deliverer  :  my  God,  my  strength,  in 
whom  I  wiU  put  my  trust :  my  buckler,  and  the  horn 
of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower."  Psalm  xviii.  2. 
"  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox," 
i.e.  Herod.  [Fox  is  the  hieroglyphic  for  iyrant.] 
Luke  xiii.  32.  A  metaphor  brings  resemblajice  for 
proper  words. 
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2.  Allegory. — ^An  Allegory  likens  tlxing^  to  things. 
Example  :  "A  whore  is  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  strange 
woman  is  a  narrow  pit."  Frov,  xxiii.  27.  See  Gen,  xl. 
and  xli.  A  representation  made  by  continued 
metaphors. 

3.  Metonymy. — ^A  Metonymy  imposes  name  for 
name.  Example:  ''Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is 
become  glorious  in  power.  Thy  right  hand,  0 
Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy."  Sixod, 
X.  6.  **  Drink  this  cup."  1  Cor,  xi.  26.  The  name 
of  something  relating  thereto,  instead  of  the  thing 
itself. 

4.  SynechdOche. — SynechdSche  confounds  the  whole 
with  part.  Example:  "Give  to  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."  A  part  for  the  whole.  *'  They  have  taken 
away  my  Lord ;"  meaning  only  the  body  of  Jesus. 
John  XX.  13.  See  Gen,  vi.  12,  Matt  viii.  3.  The 
whole  for  a  part. 

5.  Ijony. — ^An  Irony  dissembles  and  slily  wounds. 
Example :  **  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest." 
Matt,  xxvii.  29.  See  Judges  x.  14,  1  J^tn^s  xviii.  27. 
When  sneering,  we  intend  the  contraiy  to  what  we 
speak. 

6.  Hyperbole. — ^A  Hyperbole,  in  speech,  outflies 
the  truth.  Example  :  "  For  ye  shall  go  out  with 
joy,  and  be  led  foriii  with  peace.  The  mountains  and 
the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  shall  dap  their  hands." 
Isaiah  Iv.  12.  See  Job  xli.  18,  &c.  Exceeding  the 
bounds  of  absolute  truth. 

7.  CatachrSsis.  — A  CatechrSsis  applies  abused 
words.  Example  :  "  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice 
which  spake  with  me."  JRev,  i.  12.  "And  thou 
didst  drmk  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape."  JDeut.  xxxii. 
14.  See  Psalm  cxxxvii.  5.  Using  an  improper  term 
boldly  for  a  proper. 

The  faults  of  Tropes  are  nine. 

Of  Tropes:  1.  Perplext;  2.  Harsh;  3.  Frequent; 
4.  Swoln;  5.  Fetch'd-far;  6.  Hi-representing;  7. 
Forced ;  8.  Low ;  9.  Lewd.     Beware. 

There  is  a  general  analogy  and  relation  between 
all  Tropes,  and  in  them  au  we  use  a  foreign  or 
strange  word  instead  of  a  proper;  and,  therefore, 
we  say  one  thing  and  mean  something  different. 

1.  When  we  say  one  thing,  and  mean  another 
almost  the  same,  it  is  a  Synechddehe, 

2.  When  we  say  one  thing  and  mean  another 
mutually  depending,  it  is  a  Metonymy. 

3.  When  we  say  one  thing,  and  mean  another 
opposite,  or  contrary,  it  is  an  Irony. 

4.  When  we  say  one  thing,  and  mean  another  like 
to  it,  it  is  a  Metaphor. 

5.  A  Metaphor  continued  and  often  repeated  be- 
comes an  Allegory. 

6.  A  Metaphor  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  bold- 
ness, is  a  Hyperbole. 

7.  A  Metaphor,  when  at  first  sound  it  seems  a  little 
harsh  and  shocking,  and  may  be  imagined  to  carry 
some  impropriety  in  it,  is  a  Catachresis. 

Ehetoric  is  the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  well  and 
elegantly.     It's  principal  end  is  to  instruct,  persuade, 
and  please.    It's  chief  office  is  to  seek  what  may  be 
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most  conducive  to  persuasion.  It  consists  of  four 
parts:  1.  Invention;  2.  Disposition;  3.  £locution; 
4.  Pronimciation. 

1.  Invention  is  the  finding  out  of  proper  argumente 
to  instruct,  persuade,  or  move.  Ail  arguments  are 
grounded  on  (and,  therefore,  are  to  be  80Ug;ht  from^ 
reason,  morality,  or  the  affections. 

2.  Disposition  is  the  proper  ranging^  of  the  argu- 
ments or  parts  of  an  oration.  The  parts  of  an  oratioa 
or  declamation  are  usually  reckoned  six,  and  gener- 
ally stand  in  this  order  :  1.  Exordium  ;  2.  Narration; 
3.  Proposition ;  4.  Confirmation ;  5.  Refutation ;  6. 
Peroration. 

Elocution  has  been  already  explained ;  pronunci- 
ation is  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  society  o: 
those  who  have  great  advantages  from  polite  and  re- 
fined society. 

An  explanation  of  the  following  words  is  given  in 
JBbrfui*s  Introduction^  vol.  it. :  1.  Analogy,  p.  406; 
2.  Allegory,  p.  468 ;  3.  Hyperbole,  p.  491  ;  4.  Irony, 
p.  490  ;  6.  Metaphor,  p.  461  ;  6.  Metonymy,  p.  454: 
7.  Parable,  p.  474.  Mr.  Home  has  given  very  full 
explanations  of  these  ti*opes.  A  very  concLse  ex- 
pi*ession  of  his  opinions  shall  be  now  g^ven : — 

I.  Analogy,  p.  406,  is  divided  into  two  principal 
kinds:  First,  Analogy  of  Languages;  second.  Analogy 
of  Faith.  Each  part  is  explained  in  a  separate 
section. 

(1.)  Analogy  of  Languages  is  an  important  aid  k 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  signification  of  words. 
Analogy  means  similitude.  In  many  cases  we  agree 
to  establish  a  similarity  of  meaning  between  two 
languages,  where  the  phenomena  in  both  are  th^ 
same.  This  analogy  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  mlts 
of  grammar.  This  kind  of  analogy  has  been  termed 
1.  Grammatical  Analogy.  2.  The^alogyof  Eandred 
Languages. 

(2.)  The  use  of  Grammatical  Analogy. — We  may  jud^re 
of  the  especial  force  or  power  of  the  word  by  the  aid 
of  Qrammatical  Analogy.  The  word  €0€Xo6fnyrKtia. 
Col.  ii.  23,  is  rendered  vriU- worship.  The  meaning  of 
this  word  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing^  it  wiit 
words  compounded  with  the  word  eOekta.  The  result 
of  the  comparison  is,  the  word  means  an  affected  or 
superstitious  zeal  for  religion. 

(3.)  Analogy  of  Kindred  Languages. — ^Another  Ana- 
logy is  that  of  Elndred  Languages,  either  as  des- 
cended from  one  common  stock,  as  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic ;  or  derived  the  one  from 
the  other,  as  Latin  and  Greek.  Besides  the  critical 
use  to  which  the  cognate  or  kindred  languages  mar 
be  applied,  they  afford  very  considerable  assistance 
in  interpreting  the  sacred  writings. 

(4.)  In  considering  the  cognate  languages,  however, 
much  care  and  attention  are  requisite,  1^  we  should 
be  led  away  by  any  verbal  or  literal  resemblanct! 
which  may  strike  the  mind,  and,  above  all,  by  mer^ 
etymologies,  which,  though  in  some  instances  they 
may  be  advantageously  referred  to,  are  often  un- 
certain guides.  The  resemblance  or  analogy  muftb^ 
a  real  one. 

(5.)  The  Analogy  of  Faith. — Of  all  the  various  aids 
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rhich  can  be  employed  for  investigating  and  ascer- 
aining  the  sense  of  Scriptnrey  the  Analogy  of  Faith  is 
>ne  of  the  most  important.  We  may  define  it  to  be 
h^  constant  and  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  in  the 
undamentdl  points  of  faith  and  practice  deduced  from 
hose  passages,  in  which  they  are  discussed  by  the 
aspired  penmen,  either  directly  or  expressly,  and  in 
lear,  plain,  and  intelligible  language.  Or  more 
>riefly,  the  Analog  of  Faith  may  be  defined  to  be 
hat  proportion  which  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  hear  to 
ach  other y  or  the  close  connection  between  the  truths  of 
evealed  religion. 

H.  Allegory,  p.  468. — ^Another  branch  of  the  figu- 
ative  language  of  Scripture  is  the  Allegory  which, 
Lndor  the  literal  sense  oi  the  words,  conceals  a  foreigpi 
»r  distant  meaning.  Of  this  species  of  figure  Bishop 
liowth  has  three  kinds,  viz : 

1.  The  allegory  properly  so  called,  and  which  he 
erms  a  continued  metaphor. 

2.  The  parable  or  similitude  {wapapoXn),  from 
-apapaXkew^  to  collate,  to  compare  together,  to  assimi- 
ate)  is  a  similitude  taken  &om  natural  things  in 
»rder  to  instruct  us  in  things  spiritual. 

3.  The  mystical  aUegoiy,  in  which  a  double  mean- 
ng  is  ooucned  under  the  same  words,  or  when  the 
ame  prediction,  according  as  it  is  differently  inter- 
)reted,  relates  to  different  events,  distant  in  time,  and 
listinct  in  their  nature. 

EH.  Hyperbole,  p.  491. — ^This  figure,  in  its  re- 
>res€ntation  of  things  or  objects,  either  magnifies 
\T  diminishes  them  beyond  or  below  their  proper 
units ;  it  is  common  in  all  languages,  and  is  of  fire- 
pent  occurence  in  the  Scriptures. 

IV.  Irony,  p.  491. — An  Irony  is  afig^ein  which 
re  speak  one  thing  and  design  another,  in  order  to 
^ve  the  greater  force  and  vehemence  to  our  meaning. 
Ln  irony  is  disting^shed  from  the  real  sentiments  of 
he  speaker  or  writer  by  the  accent,  the  air,  the  ex- 
ravagance  of  the  praise,  the  character  of  the  person, 
r  the  nature  of  the  discourse.  Very  numerous  in- 
tances  of  irony  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
rhich  might  be  produced,  but  the  following  \vill 
uffice  to  dliow  the  nature  of  this  figure  :-^ 

1.  Thus  Elijah  speaks  in  irony  to  the  prophets  of 
)aal,  ''Ciy  aloud,  for  he  is  a  Gk>d;  either  he  is 
alking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or 
)eradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must    be  awaked." 

Kings  xviii.  27.  2.  So  the  prophet  Micaiah  bids 
Lhab  go  to  battle  against  Bameth-Gilead  and  prosper. 

Kings  xxii.  16.  3.  We  meet  with  an  irony  in  Job 
:ii.  2 :  *^  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people ^  and  wisdom  shall  die 
nth  you.^^ 

V.  Metaphor,  p.  461. — ^A  Metaphor  is  a  trope, 
ty  which  a  word  is  diverted  from  its  proper  and 
enuine  signification  to  another  meaning,  for  the  sake 
f  comparison,  or  because  there  is  some  analog 
•otween  the  similitude  and  the  thing  signified.  Of 
11  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphor  is  that  which 
3  most  frequently  employed,  not  only  in  the  Scriptures, 
►ut  likewise  in  every  language ;  for,  independently  of 
he  pleasure  which  it  affords,  it  enriches  the  mind 
rith  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  the  truth  and  the 
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similitude.     Two  passages  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
this  definition : — 

In  Beut,  xxxii.  42,  we  read,  ''  /  wiU  make  mine 
arrows  drunk  with  bloody  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh  J*^ 
Here  the  first  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  excessive 
and  intemperate  drinking,  to  intimate  the  very  great 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the 
ruin  and  destruction  which  would  oefalL  the  dis- 
obedient Israelites.  The  second  metaphor  is  drawn 
from  the  voracious  appetite  of  a  hungry  beast,  which, 
in  a  lively  manner,  presents  to  the  mind  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  escaping  the  edge  of  the  sword,  when 
the  wrath  of  Ood  should  be  provoked.  Ag^in,  in 
Psalm  cxxxix.  we  read,  ''  Thou  understandest  my  thoughts 
afar  offP  In  this  verse  the  metaphor  is  taken  from 
the  prospect  of  a  distant  object ;  but,  in  a  proper 
sense,  the  phrase  assures  us  that  Jehovah,  by  his 
prescience  (fore-knowledge),  knows  our  thoughts 
before  they  spring  up  in  our  souls. 

VI.  Metonymy,  p.  464. — Metonymy  is  a  trope 
by  which  we  substitute  one  appellation  for  another, 
as  the  cause  for  the  effect ^  the  effect  for  the  cause ^ 
the  suhfect  for  the  adfunct,  or  the  adjunct  for  the 
subject. 

1.  A  Metonymy  of  the  cause  is  used  in  Scripture 
when  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done,  or 
the  instrument  by  which  a  thing  is  done  is  put  for 
the  thing  effected,  or  when  a  thing  or  action  is  put 
for  the  effect  produced  by  the  action. 

2.  A  Metonymy  of  the  effect  occurs  when  the  effect 
is  put  for  the  efficient  cause. 

3.  A  Metonymy  of  the  subject  is  when  the  subject 
is  put  for  the  adjunct,  that  is,  for  some  circumstance 
or  appendage  belonging  to  the  subject;  when  the 
thing  or  place  containing  is  put  for  the  thing  con- 
tain^ or  placed ;  when  the  possessor  is  put  for  the 
thing  possessed  ;  when  the  object  is  put  for  ^e  thing 
conversant  about  it ;  or,  when  the  thing  signified  is 
put  for  its  sign. 

4.  A  Metaphor  of  the  adjunct  is,  when  that  which 
belongs  to  any  thing  serves  to  represent  the  thing 
itself. 

VII.  Parable,  p.  474. — ^The  word  is  variously 
used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  a  proverb  or  short 
saying,  [l]  Luke  iv.  23 ;  a  famous  or  received 
sayine,  (l)  1  Sam.  x.  12,  (2)  Uzek.  xviii.  2;  a  thing 
gravely  spoken,  and  comprehending  important  matters 
in  a  few  words,  (3)  Job  xxvii.  1,  (4)  Numb,  xxiii. 
7.  18,  (6)  Psalm  xlix.  4,  and  (6)  Psalm  Ixxviii.  2 ; 
a  thing  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed,  (7)  £zek.  xx. 
49,  (8)  Matt.  XV.  16 ;  a  visiole  type  or  emblem, 
representing  something  different  from  and  beyond  it- 
self, (9)  Ssb.  ix.'9,  and  (10)  JSeb.  xi.  19;  a  special 
instruction,  (11)  Luke  xiv.  17;  and  a  similitude  of 
comparison,  (12)  Matt.  xxiv.  32,  (13)  Mark  iii.  23. 

I  give  the  words  referred  to.  There  are  thirteen 
references.  Few  persons  refer  to  their  Bibles  to  learn 
the  words  to  whicn  reference  is  made. 

[1.]  **  And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  will  surely  say 
unto  me  this  proverb.  Physician,  heal  thyself ;  what- 
soever we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also 
here  in  thy  country." 
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( 1 . )  *^  And  one  of  the  same  place  answered  and  said, 
But  who  is  their  father?  Therefore,  it  became  a 
proverb,  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?" 

(2.)  **  What  mean  ye  that  ye  use  this  prorerb  con- 
corning  the  land  of  Israel,  saying,  The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  ?" 

(3.)  **  Moreover,  Job  continued  his  parable,  and 
said." 

(4.)  *'  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balak 
the  king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  out 
of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  saying,  Gome,  curse 
(for)  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel." 

(5.)  "I  will  incline  mine  ear  unto  a  parable :  I  will 
open  my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp." 

(6.)  **  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable  :  I  will 
utter  dark  sayings  of  old." 

(7.)  **  Then  said  I,  Ah!  Lord  God!  They  say  of  me. 
Doth  he  not  speak  parables  ?" 

(8.)  ''Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  him. 
Declare  imto  us  this  parable." 

(9.)  [The  tabernacle],  "  which  was  a  figure  for  the 
time  then  present,  in  which  were  offered  both  gifts 
and  sacrifices,  which  could  not  make  him  who  did  the 
service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience." 

(10.)  [Isaac],  "accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise 
him  up  even  from  the  dead,  whence  also  he  [Abraham] 
received  him  in  a  figure." 

(11.)  "And  he  put  forth  a  parable  to  those  who  were 
bidden,  when  he  marked  how  they  chose  out  the 
chief  rooms,  saying  unto  them." 

(12.)  "Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree:  When 
his  branch  is  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye 
know  that  summer  is  nigh." 

(13.)  "  And  he  called  them  unto  him,  and  said  unto 
them  in  parables.  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?" 

I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
have  a  desire  and  an  intention  to  become  ministers 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  procure  a  copy  of 
"  Sturtevanfs  Preacher* s  MantuiV^  I  have  a  copy 
of  this  work,  8vo.,  published  in  London  by  Thomas 
Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  a.d.  1838.  I  can 
give  merely  one  or  two  extracts  from  this  work, 
suitable  to  my  present  design : — 

1.  "  The  most  perfect  science  is  but  a  well-ordered 
arrangement  of  thoughts  and  observations  framed  for 
practical  utility,  or,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  '  it  is  a 
record  of  observed  phenomena.*  Science  had  birth, 
not  in  theoretical  books,  but  in  the  anima  and  genius 
of  competent  experimentalists,  which  must  necessarily 
direct  to  the  safest  and  readiest  way  to  practice.  The 
science  of  preaching  thus  rose  to  view,  furnishing 
valuable  facilities  to  the  Gospel  publisher ;  for,  with 
the  advantage  of  an  arranged  system,  and  any  toler- 
able ability  for  communication,  great  superiority  must 
be  acquired  over  the  desultory  preacher." 

"  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sertnon 
was,  at  length,  introduced  into  this  country ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Dr.  Blair,  of  Edinburgh,  obtained 
his  high  reputation,  which  spread  over  both  Scotland 
and  England,  by  adopting  the  rules  of  that  celebrated 
essay.  He  understood  the  French  language,  and  no 
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doubt  derived  great  advantage  from  Claude  lon^ 
before  an  English  translation  was  printed.  Claude 
was  a  protestant. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Bobinson,  a  Bapti-: 
minister,  of  Cambridge,  for  the  first  English  tran*- 
lation  of  that  celebrated  work.  Mr.  Sturtevant  state? 
that  Mr.  Bobinson's  work  lost  the  drculation  whicL 
it  deserved  in  consequence  of  very  objectionable 
attacks  upon  all  religious  establishments  contain»rl 
in  a  mass  of  notes  added  to  the  translation.  K;. 
Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  published  the  tran?slati'ii 
without  the  notes  ;  and  afterwards  published  it  wvl 
great  amendments.  He  afterwards  published  twentr- 
two  thick  volumes  of  closely  printed  skeleton.-*  'i 
sermons  to  exemplify  the  principles  advocated  r: 
Claude's  essay,  and  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  jiiiii<>i 
clergy  on  entering  upon  their  respective  ehargv?. 
Such  a  work  in  its  kind  was  never  before  attempttnl: 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  rapid  ii- 
crease  of  evangelical  preachers  in  the  establiSiineL: 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  performance.'*— 
Preface,  pp,  I,  2,  3. 

2.  **The  gospel  is  of  a  restorative    or  remedial 
.  character ;  its  design  being  to  remove  defects  wkM 

once  had  no  place  in  man's  body  or  mind.  Our  Jjt\ 
opened  his  ministry  in  this  view.  He  was  mov»^. 
with  compassion  for  the  diseased  bodies  of  men,  hit 
especially  for  the  ruin  of  their  minds  :  henoe  his  bolj 
teaching,  and  his  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blin  L 
with  its  spiritual  signification." — Introduction ^  p,  17. 

3.  "  The  choice  of  texts  is  a  point  of  oonsidera'-C- 
importance.  In  making  your  selection,  you  should 
be  careful  to  choose  sucn  as  you  fully  imderstand : 
and,  in  composing  and  preaching  your  sermon,  to  ex- 
plain to  the  congregation  the  literal  meaning^  of  your 
text.  For  to  affix  a  fanciful  (not  to  say  fantastical 
meaning  to  a  passage  of  God's  word,  under  the  id*ft 
of  spiritualizing  the  text,  is  abominable.  By  such  t 
method,  errors  have  been,  and  still  are,  propagated : 
and  many  congregations  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  th^ 
very  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Q-od.  You  ought 
to  avoid  the  fashionable  error  of  selecting  a  portion 
of  Scripture  merely  as  a  motto.  Every  passage  chosen 
for  a  text  ought  to  contain  at  least  one  distinct  prt> 
position,  and  that  proposition  should  be  the  subj»  i 
of  the  discourse.  Nor  should  passages  be  selected 
from  which  no  important  matter,  having  a  dir«^r 
bearing  upon  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  th' 
people,  can  be  drawn.  A  minister  of  no  ordinarr 
celebrity  once  preached  from  1  Kings  x.  22  :  '  G«.».u 
and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peflux)cks.*  An  anjrt. 
might  have  wept  over  the  woful  prostitution  of  an 
office  expressly  instituted  to  beseech  sinners  to  1>^ 
reconciled  to  Grod,  and  to  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel." — Lecture  i.,  p.  1. 

Rev.  Daniel  Isaacs  was  the  minister.  A  company  «: 
players  had  arrived*  in  Leeds.  Mr.  Isaacs  warn*-: 
his  people  of  the  great  danger  to  their  spiritual  in- 
terests incurred  by  attending  theatres,  and  by  vulti- 
vating  a  taste  for  theatrical  amusements.  The  jilaytT^ 
heard  of  Mi.  Isaacs'  preaching  in  this  manner.  ai.I 
determined  to  go  in  a  body  to  hear  him.     They  gav 
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to  him  notice  of  their  intention.  He  was  prepared. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  the  players  were 
prepared  to  **  outface^'*  Mr.  Isaacs.  The  day  and  the 
hour  arrived.  The  congergatidR  was  very  large.  The 
text  was  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sturtevant.  The 
sermon  was  worthy  of  Mr.  Isaacs.  All  were  astonished 
by  his  bold  and  fearless  denunciations  against  folly 
and  sin ;  and  were  charmed  by  his  persuasions  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  receive  remission  of  sins  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Mr.  Sturtevant  may  not  have  under- 
stood the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Isaacs  was 
fairly  challenged  by  the  players,  and  find  for  them  a 
suitable  text,  and  to  preach  to  them  a  suitable  sermon. 
Who  can  say  that  Mr.  Isaacs'  sermon  may  not  have 
told  upon  the  hearts  of  the  players  who  challenged 
him  to  preach  to  them?  Nearly  forty- three  years 
have  passed  away  since  I  heard  the  story  of  the 
sermon  and  text.  I  do  think  that  any  minister  of 
religion  who  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Bible  may  understand  that  the  text 
chosen  by  Mr.  Isaacs  was  most  applicable  and  full  of 
example  in  prooi  of  the  evils  of  human  vanity  andf  oily. 
The  selection  of  texts  which  I  have  made  for  mine 


own  use  has  been  serviceable  to  me  during  a  period 
of  thirty-one  years  nearly  ended.  The  selection  was 
made  to  suit  the  Church's  year,  and  to  serve  for  four 
years  consecutively.  Whether  the  minister  read  his 
written  sermon,  or  commit  to  memory  what  he  has 
written,  or  trust  to  his  nervous  system  for  power  of 
speech  to  express  extempore  what  he  has  studied — 
a  selection  of  texts  such  as  I  have  made  and  used 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  serviceable.  A  blank  book, 
quarto  size,  containing  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pages,  may  serve  for  copying  into  it  a  text  on  each 
page,  leaving  a  large  space  for  brief  notes,  and  a 
small  space  for  marking  when  and  where  the  text 
was  selected  and  used  for  the  foundation  of  a  public 
discourse.  This  arrangement  will  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  record  of  the  services  performed  in  the 
sanctuary,  which,  as  years  roU  on,  must  become  in- 
teresting in  proportion  to  the  diligence  and  industry 
of  the  minister  who  records  his  labours.  Thus  briefly, 
in  ^^  preachii^  the  ward"  I  have  selected  the  following 
two  examples  for  the  filling  up  of  a  blank  book,  from 
the  appendix  in  that  boc^  which  I  have  made  for 
mine  own  use : — 
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Matthew  zxvi.  52. 

52.  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,   Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  place,  for  all  they  who   take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

Pride  rebuked.     I.   War.     II.  Peace,     m.  The  Gospel.      IV.  Its  Progress.     V.  Its  Triumph. 
1.  Prayer,     2.  Peace,     3.  Righteousness. 

Day  of  humiliation.     War  with  Eussia.     Wednesday,  April  26,  1854. 


NOTES. 


Daies, — 1.  Preached  in  St.  Alban'e  Church,  Wed.  mg.,  Ap.  26, 1854,  Liverpool 
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Pgalm  xc.  15,  16,  17. 

15.  '*  Make  its  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afBicted  us,  and  the  years  wherein 
we  have  seen  evil." 

16.  ''  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  unto  their  children." 

17.  ''  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  Ood  he  upon  ue,  and  eetdbUeh  thou  the  work  of  our  hands 
upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands,  establish  thou  it." 

a.  Comfort  us.     h.  The  glorious  Majesty,    o.  Prosper.     Prayer  Book  Translation. 

The  Divine  Reconeiliation.    I.  Comfort.     II.  Manifestation.    HI.  Bighteousness.    lY.  Prosperity. 
1.   Turn  to  the  Lord,     2.  £njof/  his  blessing. 

Day  of  Thanksgiving.     Peace  with  Bussia.     March  21,  1855. 


NOTEa 


Daie*,— Preached  iu  St  Albau's  Church,  WeA  ing.,  March  21,  1Sj5,  Liverpool. 
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"  The  ancient  Hebrew  character,  as  exhibited  in 
the  shekels  of  Jerusalem,  and  still  preserved  by  the 
descendents  of  the  Samaritans,  is,  in  fact,  nearly 
identical  in  form  with  the  Greek,  if  written  facing  to 
the  left,  as  in  the  alternate  lines  of  the  ancient 
Bo\xrTpo<f)Yj8ov  inscriptions.  The  Hebrews  adopted 
their  more  modern  character  from  the  Chaldeans  after 
the  captivity,  and  this  character  is  itself  formed  from 
the  older,  disguised  by  a  fuller  and  blacker  mode  of 
writing,  just  as  the  black  Gothic  character  was  formed 
from  the  Roman." — Conyhearey  p,  248. 

Human  Nature. — "  If  we  inquire  how  far  the  just 
ascendent  of  the  rational  principle  is  preserved,  the 
general  answer  will,  I  fear,  be  conveyed  in  language 
which,  from  the  common  feeling  of  ita  justice,  has 
become  proverbial — "Video  Meliora  proboque,  de- 
teriora  sequor:"  I  see  and  I  approve  the  better 
things ;  I  follow  the  worse  things ;  or,  as  the 
philosopher  will  more  fully  describe  it :  ^atvcrai 
icai  aXXo  Tt  irapa  rov  Xjoyov  7r€*f)VKoa'y  6  fjLd)^€ral  t€  Kai 
dirnT€Cv€t  Tip  Xoyw  dr€\v(MiO'  yap  KaBairip  ra  irapa.)u\vpxva 
rov  (TtafLarocr  fJLopia  eur  ra  Sc^ia  irpoaipovfievtav  Kixrqo'aif 
rovvavriov  tur  ra  apurrcpa  irapatfikpkai  Kat  eirl  rrja- 
^^XW  ovTuxr. — AristotUy  Htik  Niko/x.  A.  ty. 

**  There  appears,  besides  reason,  another  principle 
innate  in  the  human  soul,  which  resists  and  opposes 
itself  to  reason ;  and  just  as  the  limbs  of  the  body, 
when  afflicted  by  the  palsy,  are  torn  aside  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  we  designed  to 
move  them,  the  like  also  happens  with  regard  to  the 
soul."  Plurtarch  still  more  closely  traces  this  cor- 
ruption to  its  source,  when  he  says,  **  ^vo flavour 
/jLLyvvrai  rur  cv  irauri  KaKov  fioipa'  ra  yap  (nrepfiaraf 
€vOv(r  Ovqra  oiTa  ravrqcr  Kotvcui/ct  rr\(r  atTta<r,  €^  tJct 
d<f>VLa  piv  '^v^T)iTy  v(xroi  t€  Kai  ic^8ea  €K€1.0€v  "qpiv  l/wrct." 
De  Consol.  ad  Apoll.  "Some  portion  of  evil  is  mingled 
in  the  nature  of  all,  from  our  birth  ;  for  since  the 
very  seeds  of  our  being  are  mortal,  they  bear  a 
common  part  in  causing  this ;  whence  depravity  of 
soul,  diseases  and  cares  assail  us." — C<myheare,p,  337. 


A  Fdt  Sakation.  I.  The  prayer.  11.  The  work, 
in.  The  design.  IV.  The  praise.  1.  "Behold  the 
Lamb."     2.  Pray  in  faith.     3.  Praise. 


THE  FIRST  YEAE. 

The  First  Sunday  in  Advent, 

Isaiah  xxxii.  1-2.  1.  "  Behold,  a  king  shall  reign 
in  righteousness,  and  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment. 
2.  And  a  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding  place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land." 

The  Reign  of  the  Messiah,  I.  The  king.  II.  The 
princes.  III.  The  benefits.  IV.  The  requirements. 
1.  See  your  privileges.     2.  Enjoy  them. 

Galatians  i.  3-5.  3.  "  Grace  be  to  you  and  peace, 
from  God  the  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  4.  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that 
he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father:  5. 
To  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 
5G8 


The  Second  Sunday  in  Advent, 

Micah  y.  2.  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah, 
yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  who  is  to 
be  ruler  in  Israel;  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting." 

The  Ruler  in  Israel.  I.  The  place.  II.  The  time. 
in.  The  ruler.  TV.  His  going  forth.  1.  How  great 
the  ruler.     2.  Submit  to  his  authority. 

I  Timothy  i.  15.  15.  "This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  of  whom  I  am  chief." 

The  Faithful  Saying.  I.  The  saying.  H.  Its  faith- 
fulness, ni.  Its  worth.  rV.  The  chief.  1.  Salva- 
tion.    2.  Beceive  it.     3.  Be  humble. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Advent, 

Isaiah  xlii.  1-4.  1.  "  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I 
uphold ;  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth ;  I 
have  put  my  spirit  upon  him  :  he  shaU  bring  forth 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  2.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor 
lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 
3.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench  :  he  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ment unto  truth.  4.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  dis- 
couraged, till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth : 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law." 

God^s  Elect  Servant.  I.  His  appointment,  n.  His 
meekness,  ni.  His  mercy.  IV.  His  triumph.  1 . 
Seek  his  mercy.     2.  Experience  his  salvation. 

Titus  11,  11-14.  11.  "For  the  grace  of  God  that 
bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  12. 
Teaching  ua,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  world  ;  13.  Looking  for  that  blessed 
hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
and  (even)  our  Saviour  Jesus  Chnst ;  14.  Who  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works." 

The  Gospel  Dispensation,  I.  The  manifestation. 
II.  The  doctrine.  III.  The  waiting.  IV.  The  re- 
demption.    1.  Learn.     2.  Practice.     3.  Wait. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Isaiah  Iv.  1.  1.  "Ho,  every  one  who  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  who  hath  no  money  ; 
come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  money  and  without  price." 

The  Gospel  Invitation.  I.  The  distress.  11.  Relief, 
in.  The  invitation.  IV.  The  terms.  1.  Come. 
2.  Drink  and  eat.     3.  Live  for  ever. 

Matthew  i.  22-23.  22,  "Now  all  this  was  done, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  23.  Behold,  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
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t^icy  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  wlucL  being  in- 
terpreted is,  Qt)d  with  us." 

Emmanwl,  I.  The  prophecy.  H.  Its  fulfilment. 
ni.  Gk)d  with  us.  IT.  We  with  God.  1.  Is  God 
with  us  ?    2.  Are  we  with  Qt)d? 

Christmas, 

Daniel  ix.  24.  "  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people  and  upon  tiiy  holy  city,  to  finish  the 
transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins  (sin-offer- 
ings), and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  most  Holy.*' 

BanieVs  Seventy  Weeks,  I.  The  time.  II.  The 
place,  in.  The  person.  IV.  The  acts.  1.  The 
truth  of  God.     2.  Have  faith.     3.  Be  saved. 

Matthew  i.  21.  *^  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son, 
and  thou  shall  call  his  name  Jesus  :  for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins." 

The  Name  of  Jesus,  I.  The  Birth.  EC.  The  name, 
in.  The  reason.  IV.  The  religion.  1.  Feel  your 
sins.     2.  Seek  and  find  salvation. 

Old  Year, 

Proverbs  xxvii.  1.  **  Boast  not  thyself  of  to- 
morrow ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth." 

The  Uncertainty  of  Life,  I.  Life.  EC.  Humility. 
111.  Religion.  IV.  Eternity.  1.  Boast  not.  2. 
Have  faith  in  God. 

Mark  xiii.  37.  "  And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say 
unto  all,  watch." 

The  Universal  Command,  I.  The  command.  H. 
Its  necessity.  III.  Its  universality.  IV.  Its  result. 
1.  Time  fiies.     2.  Sin  and  satan  tempt.     3.  Watch. 

New  Year, 

Isaiah  lix,  1-2.  1.  "Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is 
not  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save ;  neither  his  ear 
heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear :  2.  But  your  iniquities 
have  separated  between  you  and  your  God,  and  your 
sins  have  hid  his  face  from  you,  that  he  will  not  hear." 

T/ie  Real  Hinderances  to  Salvation,  I.  The  saving. 
IT.  The  hearing.  III.  The  separation.  IV.  The 
hiding.  1.  Forsake  sin.  2.  Seek  mercy.  3.  Enjoy 
salvation. 

Luke  ii.  29-32.  29.  ''  Lord,  now  Icttest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word :  30. 
For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  31.  Which 
thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people  ;  32. 
A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel." 

2'he  Divine  Faithfulness,  I.  The  departure.  IT. 
The  salvation.  TIT.  The  preparation.  TV.  The 
li^ht.  1.  See  God's  salvation.  2,  Eejoice.  3. 
l\rsevere. 

The  First  Sunday  after  the  Fpiphany, 

Ixaiah  Ixiii.  1.  "Who  is  this  who  cometh  from 
Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  Tliis  who 
is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness 


of  his   strength?     I  who  speak  in  righteousness, 
mighty  to  save." 

The  Mighty  Saviour,  1,  The  inquirer.  II.  The 
person  seen.  HI.  His  speech.  IV.  His  strength. 
1.  Seek  and  find  the  Saviour.  2.  Feel  his  righteous- 
ness and  salvation. 

Matthew  ii.  1-2.  1.  ''Now  when  Jesus  was  bom 
in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to 
Jerusalem,  2.  Saying,  Where  is  he  who  is  born 
King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him." 

The  Guiding  Star,  I.  The  nativity.  II.  The  wise 
men.  III.  The  star.  IV.  The  worship.  1.  Behold 
the  Saviour.     2.  Worship  him. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  the  Fpiphany, 

Psalm  xxii.  27-28.  27.  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord :  and  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  him. 
28.  For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's :  and  he  is  the 
governor  among  the  nations." 

Universal  Rep^tance.  I.  The  repentance.  II.  The 
worship,  m.  The  kingdom.  IV.  The  governor. 
1.  Bemember.     2.  Bepent.     3.  Worship. 

Galations  iii.  13-14.  13.  **  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us:  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  who  hangeth 
on  a  tree :  14.  That  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ;  that 
we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through 
faith." 

Chrisfs  Redemption,  1.  The  redemption.  H.  The 
curse.  HI.  The  blessing.  IV.  The  promise.  1. 
See  the  price.  2.  Feel  your  sins.  3.  Seek  the  blessing 
and  the  promise. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 

Micah  vii.  18.  **  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  who 
pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passoth  by  the  transgression 
of  the  remnant  of  his  heiitn^e  ?  he  retaineth  not  his 
anger  for  ever,  because  ho  deliglitoth  in  mercy." 

The  God  tcho  Delights  in  Mercy,  I.  Sinners.  II. 
Their  desert.  III.  God's  mercy.  IV.  Their  pardon. 
1.  Love  God.     2.  Enjoy  his  pardon. 

Romans  iii.  21-23.  21.  **  But  now  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets.  22.  Even 
the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  who  believe  :  for 
there  is  no  difference  :  23  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 

The  Righteousneas  of  God,  I.  The  righteousness. 
IT.  Its  witness.  ITT.  Its  application.  IV.  Its 
necessity.     1.  Have  humility.     2.  Have  faith. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

Psalm  xxvii.  4.  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  tlie 
Lord :  that  I  will  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  be- 
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hold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  enqidre  in  his 
temple." 

The  One  Thing  Desired,  I.  The  desire.  11.  The 
seeking.  IH.  The  dwelling  and  beholding.  lY. 
The  enquiry.  1.  Desire  and  seek.  2.  Behold  and 
enquire. 

1  ITtessalontant  i.  9-10.  9.  ''  For  they  themselves 
shew  of  us  what  manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto 
you,  and  how  ye  turned  to  Ghod  from  idols  to  serve 
the  living  and  true  God ;  10.  And  to  wait  for  his 
Son  from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  Jesus,  who  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

Conversion  Demonstrated.  I.  The  Ministry.  H. 
The  conversion.  III.  The  waiting.  IV.  The  deliver- 
ance. 1.  Turn.  2.  Wait.  3.  Experience  the  deliver- 
ance. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  after  the  JEpiphawy. 

Leviticus  x.  3.  ''Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron, 
This  is  it  which  the  Lord  spake,  saying,  I  will  be 
sanctified  in  them  who  come  nigh  to  me,  and  before 
all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified." 

The  Eev&rence  Due  to  Qod,  I.  The  sin.  11.  The 
punishment.  HI.  God's  requirement.  IV.  The 
obedience.     1.  Serve  God.     2.  Be  holy. 

Acts  viii.  28.  ''  Was  returning,  and  sitting  in  his 
chariot  read  Esaias  the  prophet." 

The  Scripture  Reader,  I.  The  reading.  EC.  The 
teaching.  III.  Faith.  IV.  Evidence.  1.  Bead. 
2.  Exhort.     3.  Beceive. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  after  the  JSpiphany. 

Joshua  i.  17.  '' According^  as  we  hearkened  unto 
Moses  in  all  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee : 
only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was 
with  Moses." 

Obedience  to  Revealed  Truth,  I.  The  revelation, 
n.  The  teaching.  HE.  The  obedience.  IV.  The 
divine  presence.  1.  Hear  the  word.  2.  Obey  the 
word. 

Romans  xv.  4.  "  For  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,  that 
we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  scriptures 
might  have  hope." 

Sacred  Learning,  I.  The  writing.  II.  The  learn- 
ing, in.  The  hope.  IV.  The  means.  1.  Learn. 
2.  Hope. 

The  Sunday  called  Septuagesima, 

Jlosea  xiii.  9.  ''0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself ;  but  in  me  is  thine  help." 

Spiritual  Self  Destruction,  I.  The  Church.  H. 
Its  destruction.  III.  Its  hope.  IV.  The  author  of 
its  hope.    1.  Feel  your  ruin.    2.  Seek  help  from  God. 

Philippians  iii.  13-14.  13.  "Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended  :  but  this  one  thing  I  do, 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reach- 
ing forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  14.  I 
press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  One  Thing  to  he  Done,  I.  Things  past.  11. 
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Things  present.    III.  The  mark.      IV.  The  prize. 
1.  Behold  the  prize.     2.  Persevere. 

Hie  Sunday  called  Sexagesima. 

Jeremiah  vi.  8.  "  Be  thou  instructed,  0  Jerusalem, 
lest  my  soul  depart  from  thee;  lest  I  make  thee 
desolate,  a  land  not  inhabited." 

Instruction,  or  Destruction,  I.  Theprivileges.  XL 
Their  abuse.    LEE.  The  conmiand.    IV .  The  warning. 

1.  Be  warned.     2.  Be  instructed. 

John  V.  28-29.  '*  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour 
is  coming  in  the  which  all  who  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  29.  And  shall  come  forth ;  they  who 
have  done  g^ood,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and 
they  who  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation." 

The  Coming  JSour.  I.  The  command.  IE.  The 
hour  coming,  m.  The  good.  IV.  The  evil.  1. 
Hear  his  voice  now.     2.  Await  the  time  in  hope. 

The  Sunday  called  Quinquagesima, 

Isaiah  Iv.  6-7.  '*  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may 
be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near :  7. 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteoos 
man  his  thoughts  :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  paraon." 

limely  Repentance,  1.  The  seeking.  H.  The  for- 
saking. lU.  The  conversion.  IV.  The  reconcili- 
ation.    1.  Bepent.     2.  Seek.     3.  Believe. 

1  Corinthians  la^.  13.  ''And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity."  

The  Three  Companions,  I.  Faith.  II.  Hope,  IH. 
Charity.    IV.  The  greatest.      1.  Seek  these  three. 

2.  Live  for  ever. 

The  First  Sunday  in  Lent, 

Daniel  ix.  9-10.  9.  **  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong 
mercies  and  forgivenesses,  though  we  have  rebelled 
against  him  ;  10.  Neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his  laws,  which  he  set 
before  us  by  his  servants  the  prophets." 

What  belong  to  God,  I,  The  laws.  11.  The  dis- 
obedient. III.  The  rebellion.  IV.  The  mercy.  1. 
Love  of  God's  word.     2.  Find  mercy. 

Mark  xi.  22.  **  And  Jesus  answering  saith  unto 
them,  *  Have  faith  in  God.'  " 

Faith  in  God,  I.  Faith.  II.  Its  object.  IH. 
Its  work.  IV.  Its  end.  1.  Despair  not  in  dilfi- 
culties.     2.  Have  faith  in  God. 

The  Second  Sunday  in  Lent, 

Etehiel  xvi.  62-63.  62.  **  And  I  will  establish  my 
covenant  with  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord :  63.  That  thou  mayest  remember,  and  be 
confounded,  and  not  open  thy  mouth  any  more  be- 
cause of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward  thee 
for  all  which  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord  Gt>d." 

The  Covenant  Established,  I.  The  covenant.  II. 
The  knowledge.     IH.  The  humiliation.    IV.  The 
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pacification.      1.  Ejiow  Gt>d.      2.  Be  hiuiible.      3. 
Feel  the  peace  of  Ood. 

Matthew  iy.  1.  '*  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  by  the 
spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil." 

Our  Lord's  Temptation.  I.  The  leading.  11.  The 
temptation.  HI.  The  support.  IV.  The  victory. 
1.  Prayer.     2.  Faith.     3.  The  Word  of  God. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Psalm  xxxviii.  18.  "For  I  will  declare  mine 
iniquity  ;  I  will  be  sorry  for  my  sin." 

A  Godly  Promise.  1.  Sin.  11.  Sorrow.  HE. 
Confession.  IV.  Pardon.  1.  Confess  your  sins  to 
God.     2.  Seek  mercy  through  Christ. 

Matthew  x.  32-33.  ''Whosoever  therefore  shall  con- 
fess me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  mv 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  33.  But  whosoever  shall 
deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

The  Saviour^s  Determination.  I.  Christ  confessed. 
n.  The  reward.  III.  Christ  denied  IV.  The 
punishment.  1.  Deny  not  your  Saviour.  2.  Confess 
him. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Jeremiah  vi.  14.  "  They  have  healed  also  the  hurt 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saying,  Peace, 
peace  :  when  there  is  no  peace." 

The  False  Remedy.  I.  The  hurt.  11.  The  healing, 
ni.  The  offenders.  IV.  The  true  remedy.  1.  Feel 
your  hurt.     2.  Seek  the  true  remedy. 

Revelation  iii.  16-16.  15.  ''I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert 
cold  or  hot.  1 6 .  So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm, 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my 
mouth.*' 

Spiritual  Lukewarmness.  I.  The  works.  H.  The 
wish.  m.  The  punishment.  IV.  The  reason.  1. 
Zeal  in  repentance.     2.  The  promised  mercy. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Amos  iv.  part  of  I2th  verse.  **  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God,  0  Israel." 

The  Divine  Challenge. — ^I.  The  sin.  II.  The  impeni- 
tence, in.  The  challenge.  IV.  The  peace.  1. 
Prepare.     2.  Submit. 

Galatians  ii.  20.  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ: 
nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me : 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me." 

The  Christian^  Life.  I.  Our  crucifixion.  II.  Our 
life.  in.  Its  author.  IV.  Our  faith.  1.  Be  cru- 
cified with  Christ.     2.  Live.     3.  Have  faith. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Proverbs  iii.  6-6.  6.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart ;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  under- 
standinff.  6.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  shall  direct  thy  paths." 


Confidence  in  God  ;  and  its  Promise.  I.  Trust.  H. 
Humility.  HI.  Acknowledgment.  IV.  Direction. 
1.  Eenounce  self .  2.  Trust  in  God.  3.  Honour  God. 
4.  He  will  guide. 

1  Thessalonians  v.  23.  ''  And  the  very  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Entire  Sanotifieation.  I.  Sanctification.  H.  Its 
author.    IH.  The  preservation.    IV.  The  coming. 

1.  Feel  your  necessify.    2.  Pray  for  mercy  and  grace. 

Good  Friday. 

Isaiah  liii.  6.  ''All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astrav ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  wav  ; 
and  me  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

The  Universal  Sin  and  its  Remedy.  I.  Sin.  II. 
Atonement.  IH.  Bepentance.  IV.  Faith.  1.  Con- 
sider and  turn  from  your  wanderings.  2.  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God ! 

Hebrews  v.  7-10.  7.  "Who,  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,  when  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him  who  was 
able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in  that 
he  feared ;  8.  Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  9.  And 
being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  unto  all  them  who  obey  him ;  10.  Called 
of  God  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedeo." 

The  Author  ofFtemal  Salvation. — ^I.  Suffering.  IT. 
Discipline,  m.  Perfection.  IV.  Dignity.    1.  Suffer. 

2.  B^eve.    3.  Obey.    4.  Beceive  eternal  life. 

Faster  Day. 

Acts  ii.  32.  "This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses." 

The  Risen  Saviour.  I.  Our  Lord's  restirrection. 
n.  The  witnesses.  HI.  Their  evidence.  IV.  Our 
faith.     1.  Faith.    2.  Peace.    3.  Joy.    4.  Hope. 

1  Peter  i.  3-5.  3.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant 
mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  4. 
To  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
which  f adeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you, 
6.  Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time." 

Regeneration's  Mc^e.  I.  Our  regeneration.  U.  It's 
author.  III.  Our  inheritance.  Iv.  Our  resurrection. 
1.  Your  regeneration?  2.  Your  inheritance?  3. 
Seek  grace. 

The  First  Sunday  after  Faster. 

Isaiah  xlv.  22.  "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I  am  Qtod,  and  there 
is  none  else." 

The  Universal  Command.  I.  The  necessity.  II. 
The  remedy.  III.  The  application.  IV.  The  pos- 
session. 1.  Feel  your  sin.  2.  Look  to  God  through 
Christ. 
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Zuks  xxiv.  26-27.  26.  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have 
Buffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  gloiy? 
27.  And  beginning  at  Moees  and  all  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the 
things  concerning  himself." 

The  Saviour^s  Exposition.  I.  The  suffering.  II. 
The  glorification,  m.  The  testimony.  IV.  The 
faith.  1.  Christ  suffered  for  you.  2.  He  intercedes 
for  you.     3.  Believe. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Psalm  xvi.  9-11.  9.  '*  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad, 
and  my  glory  rejoiceth  :  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in 
hope.  10.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ; 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption. 
11.  Thou  wilt  shew  to  me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy 
presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy!  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 

Spiritual  Rejoicing.  I.  The  hope.  11.  The  reason. 
TIT.  The  path.  IV.  The  presence.  1.  Hope.  2. 
Bejoice.     3.  Qod  will  fulfil  his  promise. 

Acts  xvi.  30-31.  30.  '<  And  said,  sirs,  what  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?  31.  And  they  said,  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and 
thy  house." 

How  to  he  Saved.  I.  The  fear.  II.  The  question. 
in.  The  answer.  IV.  The  promise.  1.  Fear.  2. 
Enquire.  3.  Believe.  4.  Experience  the  salvation 
of  God. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  Easter, 

Isaiah  liii.  12.  (IV.)  "  Therefore  wiU  I  divide  (for) 
him  a  portion  wiiii  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide 
the  spoil  with  the  strong ;  (II.)  because  he  hath 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death :  (I.)  And  he  was 
nimibered  with  the  transgressors ;  and  he  bare  the 
sins  of  many,  (III.)  And  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors." 

The  Work  and  the  Reward.  I.  The  transgressors. 
n.  The  offering,  m.  The  intercession.  IV.  The 
reward.  1.  Behold  the  Saviour.  2.  Seek  God 
through  him.     3.  Be  his  people. 

Romans  viii.  32.  **  He  who  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he 
not  with  him  also  freely  give  to  us  all  things?" 

God's  Willingjiess  to  Give,  I.  Our  necessities.  II. 
The  not  sparing.  III.  The  delivering  up.  IV.  The 
free  gift.  1.  Feel  your  necessities.  2.  Fly  to  God 
for  mercy  and  grace  through  Christ. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Job  xix.  25-26.  25.  '*  For  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth  :  26.  And  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God." 

The  Knowledge  which  Consoles.  I.  Knowledge.  II. 
Appearing.  III.  Death.  IV.  Eesurrection.  1. 
Faith.     2.  Comfort.     3.  Declaration. 

John  xi.  25-27.     25.  ''  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am 
the  resurrection,  and  the  life :    ho  who  believeth  in 
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me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  :  26.  And 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die. 
Believest  th<iu  this  ?  27.  She  saith  unto  him.  Yea, 
Lord  :  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  should  come  into  the  world." 

Faith  and  Confession.  I.  The  character.  H.  The 
faith,      m.  The  privileges.      IV.  The  confession. 

I.  Believe.     2.  Confess.     3.  Declare  the  faith. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

/maAlix.  20-21.  20.  ''And  the  Eedeemer  shall 
come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  who  turn  from  trans- 
gression in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  21.  As  for  me, 
this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  my 
spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have 
put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth, 
nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever." 

The  Redeemer  and  Sis  People.  I.  The  Redeemer, 
n.  The  people.  III.  The  covenant.  IV.  The 
benefits.  1.  Turn  from  iniquity.  2.  Beceive  the 
promise. 

Mattliew  xxviii.  18-20.  18.  ''And  Jesus  came  and 
spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  power  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  19.  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
20.  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  Redeemer  and  the  Apostles.  I.  Power.  U. 
Commission.  III.  Doctrine.  IV.  Promise.  1. 
Look  to  Jesus.  2.  Obey  his  Gospel.  3.  Beceive  his 
promise. 

The  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day. 

Acts  i.  9-11.  9.  "  And  when  he  had  spoken  these 
tilings,  while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up ;  and  a 
clouQ  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  10.  And  while 
they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up, 
behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel ; 

I I .  Who  also  said,  ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  who  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 

Our  Lord^s  Ascension.  1.  The  ascension.  II.  The 
witnesses.  III.  The  promise.  IV.  The  hope.  1. 
The  heart  in  heaven.     2.  Hope  for  the  grace. 

1  Thessaloniafis  lY.  16-lS.  16.  "  For  the  Lord  him- 
self shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  tht* 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  : 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  17.  Then  we 
who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  to- 
gether with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  tlie  Lord  in 
the  air:  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
18.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words." 

• 

T/ie  Final  Ascension.  I.  The  descent.  II.  The  re- 
surrection. III.  The  ascension.  IV.  The  comfort. 
1.  Comfort.     2.  Preparation. 
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Wkit  Sunday. 

Zechariah  xii.  10.  "And  I  will  pour  upon  the 
house  of  Davidy  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications :  and  they 
shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only 
Son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  who  is 
in  bitterness  for  his  firstborn." 

The  Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I.  Impenitence. 
n.  The  Holy  Spirit.  HI.  Repentance.  iV.  Faith. 
1.  Seek  the  Holy  Spirit.     2.  Repent.     3.  Believe. 

Acts  ii.  1-4.  1.  "And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  f  uUy  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place.  2.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all 
the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  3.  And  there  ap- 
peared unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and 
it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  4.  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  to  them  utterance  " 

The  Descent  of  the  Moly  Ghost.  I.  The  day.  II. 
The  sound.  III.  The  appearance.  IV.  The  in- 
fluence.    1.  The  Holy  Spirit.     2.  Prayer. 

Trinity  Sunday. 

Matthew  iii.  16-17.  16.  "And  Jesus,  when  he 
was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water : 
and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he 
[John]  saw  the  Spirit  of  Q-od  descending  like  to  a 
dove,  and  lighting  upon  him  :  17.  And,  lo,  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

The  Three  Persons  in  Unity.  I.  The  Son.  IT.  The 
Spirit,  ra.  The  Father.  IV.  The  Trinity.  1. 
Faith.     2.  Come  to  God  through  Christ. 

1  John  V.  20.  "  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that 
we  may  know  him  who  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him 
who  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 

The  Deity  of  the  Saviour.  I.  The  coming  II.  The 
gift.  III.  The  imion.  IV.  The  revdation.  1. 
Know  the  gospel.     2.  Feel  life  in  Christ. 

The  First  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

JToseayi.  1-3.  1.  "Come,  and  let  us  return  imto 
the  Lord :  for  he  hath  torn,  and  he  will  heal  us ;  he 
hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up  2.  After  two 
days  will  he  revive  us :  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise 
us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight.  3.  Then  shall 
we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord :  his 
going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning ;  and  he  shall 
come  unto  us  as  the  rain,  as  the  latter  and  former 
rain  unto  the  earth." 

Faiths  Resolution.  I.  The  resolution.  II.  The 
reason.  III.  The  promise.  IV.  The  confidence. 
1.  Resolve.     2.  Perform.     3.  Seek  God*s  grace. 

Titus  iii.  4-7.  4.  "  But  after  that  the  kindness  and 
love  of  God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  5. 
Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  wash- 


ing of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  6.  Which  he  shed  on  us  abimdantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour ;  7.  That  being  justified 
by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made  heirs  according  to 
the  hope  of  eternal  Hfe." 

How  God  Saves.  I.  The  manifestation.  II.  The 
salvation.      III.  The  outpouring.     IV.  The  design. 

1.  God's  love.     2.  Our  gratitude. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Proverbs  iv.  18.  "But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as 
shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day." 

The  Path  of  the  Just.  I.  The  just,  II.  Their  path, 
in.  It's  Light.  IV.  Their  rest.  1.  Go  onward.  2. 
Your  rest  in  heaven. 

Zuke  V.  26.  "  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  they 
glorified  God,  and  were  filled  with  fear,  saying,  We 
have  seen  strange  things  to-day." 

The  Man  taken  with  a  Palsy.  I.  What  they  heard, 
n.  What  they  saw.  HI.  How  they  felt.  IV. 
What  they  did.  1.  Seek  forgiveness.  2.  Glorify 
God. 

The  Third  Sunday' after  Trinity. 

Psalm  xlii.  11.  "Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my 
soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  hope 
thou  in  God :  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the 
health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  Gt>d." 

Faith*s  Fncourayement.  1.  Trouble.  II.  Why? 
m.  Hope.      rV.   Assurance.      1.  Encouragement. 

2.  Hope  in  God. 

John  ix.  25.  "  He  answered  and  said,  Whether  he 
be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not :  one  thing  I  know, 
that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 

ITie  Man  who  was  Pom  Blind.  1.  The  past.  II. 
The  present.      HI.  The  change.      IV.  The  power. 

1.  Grace.     2.  Its  power.     3.  Seek  it. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

2  Chronicles  xv.  1-2.  1.  "And  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  :  2.  And 
he  went  out  to  meet  Asa,  and  said  unto  him,  Hoar  ye 
me,  Asa,  and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin  ;  The  Lord  is 
with  you,  while  ye  be  with  him  ;  and  if  ye  seek  him, 
he  wiU  be  found  of  you ;  but  if  ye  forsake  him,  he 
will  forsake  you." 

The  Word  of  Azariah  the  Son  of  Oded.  1.  Tlie 
hearing.  II.  The  union.  III.  The  seeking.  IV. 
The  forsaking.  1.  Hear.  2.  Be  with  God.  3. 
Forsake  him  not. 

AetsYU  59-60.  59.  "And  they  stoned  Stephen, 
calling  upon  [Godl  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit.  60.  And  he  knec^led  down,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  Lord  lay  not  tliis  sin  to  their  charge.  And 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep  " 

The  Death  of  the  First  Martyr.  I.  The  Lord  Jesus, 
n.  The  human  soul.  HI.  The  piety.  IV.  The 
sleep.     1.  Look  to  Jesus.     2.  Love  your  enemies. 

2.  Die  in  peace. 
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The  Fifth  Sunday  afUr  Trinity, 

Prov&rha  zxviii.  13.  "  He  who  covereth  His  sinfl 
ahall  not  prosper :  but  whoso  conf  esseth  and  f  orsak- 
eth  them  shall  have  mercy." 

The  True  Confession.  I.  Sin.  U.  Concealment. 
m.  Confession  and  repentance.  lY.  Mercy,  1. 
Feel  your  sins.  2.  Confess  and  forsake  them.  3. 
Seek  and  find  mercy. 

Romane  i.  16.  ''For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  imto 
salvation  to  eyery  one  who  believeth ;  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Ghreek." 

The  Power  of  the  Gospel,  I.  The  gospel.  11. 
What?  m.  To  whom?  IV.  The  shame.  1.  The 
gospel.     2.  Be  not  ashamed  of  it. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Ezehiel  xi.  19-21.  19.  ''And  I  will  give  to  them 
one  heart,  and  I  wUl  put  a  new  spirit  within  you ; 
and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and 
I  will  give  to  them  a  heart  of  flesh :  20.  That  they 
may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances, 
and  do  them :  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I 
will  be  their  God.  21.  But  as  for  them  whose  heart 
walketh  after  the  heart  of  their  delectable  things  and 
their  abominations,  I  will  recompense  their  way  upon 
their  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God  " 

God^s  Righteous  Dealing,  I.  The  obedient.  II. 
The  ^ft.    in.  The  purpose.     IV.  The  disobedient. 

1,  Disobey  not.  •  2.  Obey  God. 

Matthew  xjdi.f  first  part  of  42  verse,  "  What  think 
ye  of  Christ  ?" 

Thoughts  on  Christ,  I.  His  nature.  11.  His  grace, 
m.  His  service.  IV.  His  rewards.  1.  Your 
thoughts  on  Christ  ?    2.  Your  faith  and  hope  ? 

The  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Genesis  iii.  14-15.  "  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto 
the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt 
thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :  15.  And  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel." 

The  First  Promise,  I.  Temptation.  II.  Sin.  III. 
Contest.  rV.  Victory.  1.  Seek  grace.  2.  Strive 
against  sin.     3.  Hope  for  the  crown. 

Luke  viii.  18.  "  Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear: 
for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and 
whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  seometh  to  have." 

The  Importance  of  Mearing.  I.  What  is  heard.  II. 
Attention.    III.  Giving     IV.  Taking.    1.  The  word. 

2.  The  attention.     3.  The  end. 

T/w  Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Exodus  yii.  3-5.     3.  "  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.     4.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken 
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unto  you,  that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  and 
bring  forth  mine  armies,  and  my  people  the  children 
of  Israel,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  oy  great  judg- 
ments. 5.  And  the  Egyptians  sh^  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  upon  Egypt, 
and  bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from  among 
them." 

God  in  Egypt  I.  Impenitenoe.  11.  Miracles, 
m.  Deliverance.  IV.  Knowledge.  1.  Submit  to 
God.     2.  Acknowledge  him. 

John  viii.  12.  "  Then  spake  Jesus  again  unto  them, 
saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  who  f  oUo weth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
Hght  of  life." 

The  Light  of  the  Wbrld.  I.  The  world.  H.  Ita 
light,  ni.  Christ's  follower.  IV.  His  privilege. 
1.  Know  the  darkness.     2.  Behold  the  light. 

The  Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Proverbs  ix.  6.  "  Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live ;  and 
go  in  the  way  of  understanding." 

The  Wise  Counsel,  1,  The  foolish.  11.  The  for- 
saking, m.  The  living.  IV.  The  journey.  1. 
Forsake.     2.  Live.     3.  Go. 

Matthew  xiii.  24-25 .  24.  "  Another  parable  put  he 
forth  unto  them,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
likened  unto  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field  : 
25.  But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way." 

The  Pa/rable  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat,  L  The  field, 
n.  The  seed.  m.  The  tares.  IV.  The  command. 
1.  See  the  danger.    2.  Learn  to  escape  it. 

The  Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Jeremiah  iii.  22.  "  Return,  ye  backsliding  children, 
and  I  will  heal  your  backslidings.  Behold,  we  come 
unto  thee  ;  for  tiiou  art  the  Lord  our  God." 

The  Invitation  Accepted,  1.  The  command.  II. 
The  promise.  III.  The  reply.  IV.  The  reason.  1. 
Return.     2.  Resolve.     3.  Come. 

Romansyii.  24-25.  24.  (11.)  "0  wretched  man  that 
I  am!  (III.)  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ?  (IV.)  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  (I.)  So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve 
the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin." 

The  Captive  Delivered,  I.  The  servitude.  II.  The 
misery,  m.  The  question.  IV.  The  gratitude.  1 . 
Feel  your  misery.     2.  Obtain  deliverance. 

The  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Ezehiel  xviii.  31-32.  31.  "  Cast  away  from  you  all 
your  transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  transgressed  ; 
and  make  [for]  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  for 
why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ?  33.  For  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  who  dieth,  saith  the 
Lord  Ghod  :  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live  j'e." 

God's  Appeal  to  Sinners,  I.  The  command.  II. 
The  question.  III.  The  declaration.  IV.  The 
entreaty.  1.  Obey.  2.  Why?  3.  God's  mercy.  4. 
Listen. 

Mattfiew  XXV.  13.  "  Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know 
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neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh." 

The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgine,  I.  The  preparation, 
n.  The  sleeping,  m.  The  examination.  iV.  The 
command.     1.  Prepare.     2.  Watch. 

The  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

JEcclesiasiee  ix.  10.  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  their  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest." 

Spiritual  Industry.  I.  The  work.  II.  The  manner. 
m.  The  reason.  IV.  The  way.  1.  Eemember 
death.     2.  Work. 

RomanM  vi.  23  ''  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ; 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

The  Wages  and  the  Oift.  I.  Sin.  II.  Its  wages, 
m.  The  gift.  IV.  Its  means.  1.  Flee  from  sin. 
2.  Lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

The  Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Genesis  iii.  24.  "  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubim, 
and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life." 

The  Loss  and  the  Eestoratim.  I.  The  banishment. 
n.  The  sword.  III.  The  atonement.  IV.  The 
restoration.  1.  Our  fall.  2.  Our  recovery.  3.  Look 
to  Jesus. 

Luke-n^,  23-24.  23.  ''Then  said  one  unto  him, 
Lord,  are  there  few  who  be  saved  ?  And  he  said  unto 
them,  24.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for 
many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall 
not  be  able." 

The  Curious  Inquiry.  I.  The  Question.  IT.  The 
gate.  m.  The  command.  IV.  The  reason.  1. 
Strive.    2.  Overcome.     3.  Persevere. 

The  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Exodus  iii.  3.  **  And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn 
aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not 
burnt." 

The  Burning  Bush.  L  The  inquiry.  IE.  The  fire, 
in.  The  emblem.  IV.  The  faith.  1.  Trial.  2. 
Deliverance. 

1  Corinthians  vi.  11.  "And  such  were  some  of 
you :  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but 
ye  are  justiQod,  in  the  name  of  tiie  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God/* 

The  Divine  Change.  I.  The  former  state.  11.  The 
latter  state.  III.  The  name.  IV.  The  spirit.  1. 
Bemember.     2.  Have  faith.     3.  Be  grateful. 

The  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.   , 

1  Samuel  ii.  2.  "  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord : 
for  there  is  none  beside  thee :  neither  is  there  any 
rock  like  to  our  God." 

Hannah^s  Gratitude.  I.  The  Lord.  II.  His 
holiness.  III.  His  unity.  IV.  His  salvation.  1. 
l)o  holy.     2.  Servo  God. 


Ephesians  ii.  1-2.  1.  ''  And  you  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  2.  Wherein 
in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  accoroing  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  the  spirit  who  now  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience." 

The  Dead  Quickened.  I.  The  dead.  IT.  Their  walk, 
m.  Their  quickening  IV.  Their  obedience.  1. 
Live.     2.  Seek  mercy  and  grace. 

The  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Genesis  vi.  8.  ''  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord." 

The  Gospel  hefore  the  Flood.  I.  The  Antedeluvians. 
II.  Noah  in.  Sinners.  IV.  Christ.  1.  Feel  sin. 
2.  Fly  to  Christ. 

Ephesians  v.  1-2.  1.  "  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of 
God,  as  dear  children ;  2.  And  walk  in  love,  as 
Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet 
smelling  savour." 

Christian  Duty.  I.  The  followers.  II.  The  children, 
m.  The  walk.    IV.  The  gift.    1.  Follow.    2.  Love. 

The  Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

2  Samuel  vi.  12.  ''And  it  was  told  to  king  David, 
saying,  the  Lord  hath  blessed  the  house  of  Obed-edom, 
and  b}1  vhich  pertaineth  imto  him,  because  of  the 
ark  of  God.  So  David  went  and  brought  up  the  ark 
of  God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  mto  the  city  of 
David  with  gladness." 

The  Ark  of  God  in  the  house  of  Obed»edom.  I.  IJzzah. 
n.  Obedience.  HI.  David.  IV.  Our  ark.  1. 
Honour  God.     2.  Lay  hold  on  life. 

1  Corinthians  iii.  1 1  - 1 5.  11.  "  For  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  [that]  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.  12.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  founda- 
tion gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  woo(i,  hay,  stubble; 
13.  Every  man's^work  shall  be  made  manifest :  for 
the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed 
by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of 
what  sort  it  is.  1 4.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he 
hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  15. 
If  any  man's  wo&  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer 
loss :  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by 
fire." 

TTie  only  Foundation.  I.  The  foundation.  IL  The 
building,  m.  The  trial.  IV.  The  result.  1.  Rest 
on  Christ     2.  Endure  imto  the  end. 

The  Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

1  Eings  vi.  7.  "  And  the  house,  when  it  was  build- 
ing, was  bmlt  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither;  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer 
nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while 
it  was  in  buildmg." 

The  Building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  I.  The  temple 
on  earth.  II.  The  temple  in  heaven.  III.  The  pre- 
paration. IV.  The  buMing.  1.  Prepare  on  earth. 
2.  Be  built  up  in  heaven. 

2  Corinthians  xiii.  5.  * 'Examine  yourselves,  whether 
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ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye 
not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you, 
except  ye  be  reprobates  ?'* 

Self  Examination,  I.  The  faith.  II.  The  examina- 
tion. III.  The  indwelling.  IV.  The  exception.  1. 
Examine.     2.  Is  Christ  in  you  ? 

The  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Exodus  xxxii.,  part  of  verse  26.  **  Then  Moses  stood 
in  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  said,  Who  is  on  the  Lord's 
side  ?    Let  him  come  unto  me." 

The  Golden  Calf  I.  The  cause.  II.  The  place, 
m.  The  question.  IV.  The  command.  1 .  Be  on 
the  Lord's  side.     2.  Come  and  work  for  God. 

Hebrews  x.  10.  **  By  the  which  wiU  we  are  sancti- 
fied through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all.** 

How  we  are  Sanctified.  I.  The  will.  11.  The 
sanctification.  III.  The  offering.  IV.  The  manner. 
1.  The  offering.  2.  The  sanctification.  3.  Your 
experience. 

The  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Genesis  xiz.  14.  ''And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake 
unto  his  sons-in-law,  who  married  his  daughters,  and 
said,  Up,  ^et  you  out  of  this  place  ;  for  the  Lord  will 
destroy  this  city.  But  he  seemed  as  one  who  mocked 
unto  his  sons  in  law." 

Good  Counsel  Refected.  I.  The  warning.  U.  The 
rejection,  m.  The  consequence.  IV.  The  refuge. 
1.  The  danger.    2.    Fly  for  refuge. 

John  XV.  5.  ''I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches : 
He  who  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit:  for  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothmg." 

The  Vine  and  the  Branches.  1.  The  vine.  11.  The 
branches.  HI.  The  union.  IV.  The  fruit.  1.  Abide 
in  Christ.     2.  Bear  fruit. 

The  Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psahn  XX.  5.  **  We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation, 
and  in  the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our  banners : 
the  Lord  fulfil  all  thy  petitions." 

Spiritual  Fortitude.  I.  Salvation.  11.  Joy.  HI. 
Eesolution.  IV.  Prayer.  1.  Bejoioe.  2.  Besolve. 
3.  Pray. 

Matthew  xv.  28.  ''Then  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  her,  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith :  be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter  was  made 
whole  from  that  very  hour." 

The  Woman  of  Canaan.  I.  The  petition.  11.  The 
perseverance.  HI.  The  faith.  lY.  The  result.  1. 
Have  faith.     2.  Persevere. 

The  Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  xxiii.  4.  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil : 
for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they 

comfort  me." 

Consolation  in  Death,     I.  The  walk.     EC.  The  evil. 
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m.  The  resolution.      IV.  The  reason.    1.  DeatL 
2.  Faith.     3.  Fear  not. 

1  John  i.  8-9.  8.  "  If  we  say  that  we  hare  no  fin 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  iw.  1 
If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  fur- 
give  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness." 

Spiritual  Honesty,  I.  The  denial.  H.  The  de- 
ception. III.  The  confession.  IV.  The  consequc-nt  ^■ 
1.  Concealment.  2.  Confess  to  God.  3.  Havepd'- 
with  Q-od,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Twenty -third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Hosea  iv.  17.  "Ephraim  is  joined  to  idob :  let  hii 
alone." 

Judicial  Blindness,  I.  The  people.  H.  Their  j::i 
in.  The  decree.  IV.  The  misery.  1.  Wrath,  i 
Repentance.     3.  Mercy. 

Matthew  xi.  2-6.  2.  '*Now  when  John  had  hrl 
in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  (•!  \^- 
disciples,  3.  And  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  lie  ^b  > 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  4.  J»*l» 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  Qo  and  shew  to  JoL 
again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  5.  '  1 
The  blind  receive  their  sight,  (2.)  and  the  lame  walk 
(3.)  the  leapers  are  cleansed,  and  (4.)  the  deal  Leai. 
(5.)  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  (6.)  the  poor  har^ 
the  gospel  preached  to  them.  6.  And  blessed  is  b 
whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me." 

John^s  Disciples  with  Christ.  I.  The  hearing.  II 
The  question.    HE.  The  message.   IV.  Theblessiiig 

1.  The  Bedeemer.    2.  His  blessing. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Sunday  after  Trtniiy, 

Mieah  vi.  6-8.  6.  ''  Wherewith  shall  I  come  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God ! 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  rj: 
calves  of  a  year  old?  7.  Will  the  Lord  bepW* 
with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  ' 
rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  tmi^ 
gressions,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  xn j  $•  > -; ' 
8.  He  hath  shewed  to  thee,  0  man,  what  is  g-.  - 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  bat  u  •' 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humblj  r/^ 
thy  God  ?» 

The  Anxious  Inquiry.  I.  Sin.  XL  Atonooir:i'' 
m.  Instruction.    lY.  Bequirement.    1.  Behui::>' 

2.  Learn.     3.  Obey. 

Hebrews  ii.,  part  of  verse  3.  '*  How  shall  ve  escer* 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?" 

Sakatian  NegUeted.  I.  Salvation.  IT.  N^'* 
m.  Punishment.  lY.  Escape.  1.  Neglect  not  i 
Fear.    3.  Escape. 

Dispensations. — 1.  The  Mosaic.    2.  TheGm><>-' 
1.  The  Jewish  or  Mosaic  dispensation  waa  L-^ 
nation  only.     2.  The  Christian  dispensation  w^ ' ' 
aU  nations     3.  The  Moeaic  dispenJktian  ooi»>- 
Types.     4.  The  Christian  dispensation  was  thv  ri 
ment  of  those  Types.     5.  The  Mosaic  difp«t-<'. 
affected  the  body,  enjoining  washinffs,  &c.    ^  - 
Christian  dispensation  affect  the  som,  byprc-l*  - 
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holiness.  7.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  gave  temporal 
and  bodily  happiness.  8.  The  Christian  dispensation 
"is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  9.  The  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation gave  things  of  time.  10.  The  Christian 
dispensation  gives  things  of  eternity.  For  **  the  gift 
of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

11.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  gave  and  had  glory. 

12.  The  Christian  dispensation  gives  and  has  an  ex- 
ceeding great  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  13.  The 
Mosaic  dispensation  came  by  Moses,  a  servant.  14. 
The  Christian  dispensation  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Master.  15.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  great.  16. 
The  Christain  dispensation  is  greater.  "How  shall 
we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?" 

The  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  Ixxiii.  24.  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory." 

Ths  Safe  Guide,  I.  Ignorance.  II.  Guidance. 
m.  Confidence.  IV.  Glory.  1.  See  your  ignorance. 
2.  Seek  guidance.     3.  Live. 

Revelation  xix.  16.  "  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture 
and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords." 

The  Reigning  Saviour.  I.  The  person.  H.  His 
enemies.  III.  His  contest.  IV.  His  triumph.  1. 
Love  the  Saviour.     2.  Serve  Him. 

^^  If  there  he  any  more  Sundays  lefore  Advent  Sunday ^ 
the  Texts  of  some  of  those  Sundays  which  were  omitted 
after  the  Epiphany  may  he  taken  in  to  supply  so  many  as 
are  here  wanting. ''^ 


THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

The  First  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Isaiah  xl.  3-5.  3.  **  The  voice  of  him  who  crieth 
in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 

4.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  shall  be  made  low :  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain : 

5.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and 
all  flesh  shall  see  it  together :  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

The  Voice  in  the  Wilderness.  1.  The  preparation. 
II.  The  glory.  III.  The  seeing.  IV.  The  reason. 
1.  The  revelation.     2.  See  it. 

Uphesians  ii.  12-13.  12.  **That,  at  that  time,  ye 
were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenant  of 
promise,  liaving  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world  :  13.  "  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  some- 
times were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ." 

The  New  Association.  I.  The  past.  II.  The 
present.  III.  The  means.  IV.  The  duty.  1.  God's 
mercy.     2.  Our  gratitude. 


The  Second  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Isaiah  lii.  7-8.  7.  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  good  tidings, 
who  publisheth  peace ;  who  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
good,  who  publisheth  salvation ;  who  saith  unto  Zion, 
Thy  God  reigneth  !  8.  Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up 
the  voice ;  with  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing  : 
for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  again  Zion." 

Good  Tidings  of  Good.  I.  The  messenger.  II.  The 
tidings,  in.  The  watchmen.  IV.  The  time.  1. 
Hear.     2.  Believe.     3.  Obey. 

1  Corinthians  \.  2,^-2 A.  22.  "  For  the  Jews  require 
a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom :  23.  But 
we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  24.  But 
unto  them  who  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

The  Subject  of  Preaching.  1.  The  sign.  II.  The 
wisdom.  III.  The  preaching.  IV.  The  called.  1. 
Humility.     2.  Faith. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Malaehi  iii.  1 .  **  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me :  and  the 
Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye 
delight  in :  behold,  ho  shall  come,  saith  tlie  Lord  of 
hosts.'' 

Christ  in  the  Temple.  I.  The  messenger.  II.  The 
preparation.  III.  The  Lord.  IV.  His  coming.  1. 
Advent.     2.  Preparation. 

2  Corinthians  iv.  6.  "For  God,  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  lic^ht  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Lights  in  our  Hearts.  1.  The  shining.  II,  The 
place,  m.  The  purpose.  IV.  The  manner.  1. 
The  gift.     2.  Keceive  it. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Isaiah  XXX.  18.  **And  therefore  will  the  Lord 
wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious  unto  you,  and  there- 
fore will  he  be  exalted,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon 
you :  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment :  blessed  are 
all  they  who  wait  for  him." 

God's  Patient  Mercy.  1.  The  waiting.  11.  The 
exaltinff.  III.  The  judgment.  IV.  The  blessing. 
1.  Faith.     2.  Prayer. 

Romans  xvi.  25-27.  25.  "Now  to  him  who  is  of 
power  to  stablish  you  according  to  my  gospel,  and  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world 
began,  2£.  But  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the 
scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all 
nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith  :  27.  To  God  only 
wise,  be  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever." 

Praise  to  God.  1.  The  mystery.  II.  The  mani- 
festation,     in.  The  stablibhing.      IV.  The   glory. 
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1.  Behold  the  grace.     2.  Believe.     3.  Oire  glory  to 
God.    4.  Serve  the  Lord. 

Chrittfruis. 

Genesis  xlix.  10.  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering 
of  the  people  be." 

JaeoPs  Prophecy  of  Messiah,  I.  Judah.  H. 
Departure,  m.  ShHoh.  IV.  Gathering.  1.  The 
Saviour.     2.  Receive  him. 

Luke  ii.  1 0- 1 1 .  ID.  ' '  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Eear  not :  for,  behold,  I  brine  to  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  1 1 .  For  unto 
you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

The  Birth  of  Christ  I.  The  birth.  II.  The  place, 
m.  The  command.    IV.  The  reason.    1.  The  tidings. 

2.  Fear  not. 

Old  Year. 

Jeremiah  viii.  20.  ''  The  harvest  is  past,  the 
summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved." 

Time  Wasted,  I.  Salvation  offered.  II.  Time  fled. 
m.  Opportunity  neglected.  IV.  A  call  to  repent- 
ance.    1.  Repent.    2.  Believe. 

2  Peter  iii.  14.  "Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that 
ye  look  for  such  things,  be  diligent  that  ye  may  be 
found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless." 

The  Diligent  Preparation.  I.  Coming.  II.  Expec- 
tation,   in.  Diligence.    IV.  Condition.    1.  Expect. 

2.  Prepare. 

New  Year. 

Jeremiah  vi.  16.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye 
in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where 
is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  for  your  souls.  But  they  said.  We  will  not  walk 
therein." 

Inquire  for  Truth.  I.  Inquiry.  H.  Action.  HE. 
Benefit.    IV.  Refusal.      1.  Inquire.     2.  Find  rest. 

3.  Refuse  not  God's  mercy. 

The  First  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

Isaiah  XXV.  6-8.  "  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the 
Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat 
things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full 
of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined.  7.  And 
he  will  destroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the 
covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  vail  which  is 
spread  over  all  nations.  8.  He  will  swallow  up  death 
in  victory ;  and  the  Lord  Gt)d  shall  wipe  away  tears 
from  off  all  faces ;  and  the  rebuke  of  his  people  shall 
he  take  away  from  off  all  the  earth :  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it." 

The  Triumph  of  the  Gospel.  I.  The  feast.  II.  The 
destruction,  m.  The  triumph.  IV.  The  consolation. 
1.  Come  to  the  feast.     2.  Enjoy  the  consolation. 

JSphesians  ii.  19-22.     19.  "Now  therefore  ye  are 
no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God ;     20. 
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And  are  bmlt  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jeeus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer 
stone;  21.  In  whom  all  the  building  fitly  fram.ed 
together  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord : 
22.  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit." 

The  Holy  Tetnple.  I.  A  state.  II.  A  building, 
m.  A  growth.  IV.  A  habitation.  1.  Your  8tat«. 
2.  Ghrow.     3.  Feel  the  indwelling. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  (he  Epiphany. 

Psalm  xl.  1-8.  "I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  inclined  his  ear  to  me  and  heard  my  ciy.  2. 
He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of 
the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  es- 
tablished my  goings.  3.  And  he  hath  put  a  new  song 
in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God  :  many  shaU 
see  it,  and  fear,  and  shall  trust  in  the  Lord." 

The  Patient  Waiting.  I.  The  waiting.  II.  The 
answer.  HI.  The  song.  IV.  The  result.  1.  Pray. 
2.  Have  faith.     3.  Rejoice. 

John  i.  14.  "  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  amonff  us  (and  we  beheld  his  gloiy,  the  glory 
as  of  the  omy-begotten  of  the  Father),  fuU  of  grace 
and  truth." 

Christ  Manifested.  I.  The  Word.  II.  The  incar- 
nation, m.  The  dwelling.  IV.  The  Glory.  1.  The 
Saviour.    2.  Receive  him. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

Daniel  xii.  1-3.  1.  "And  at  that  time  shall 
Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  who  standeth  for 
the  children  of  my  people :  and  there  shall  be  a  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation 
even  to  that  same  time :  and  at  that  time  thy  people 
shall  be  delivered,  every  one  who  shall  be  found 
written  in  the  book.  2.  And  many  of  them  who  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt. 3.  And  they  who  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
bri^tness  of  the  firmanent ;  and  they  who  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Christ  Preached  in  Babylon.    I.  The  time.     II.  The 

Cce.     m.  The  awaking.     IV.  The  shining.     1. 
e  flies.     2.  Prepare  for  judgment. 

Luke  xxiv.  45-48.  45.  "Then  opened  he  their 
understandings,  that  they  might  understand  the 
scriptures,  46.  And  said  imto  them.  Thus  it  is  written, 
and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from 
the  dead  the  third  day :  47.  And  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  48.  And 
ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things." 

The  Understanding  Opened.  1.  The  opening.  H. 
The  necessity.  III.  The  preaching.  IV.  The  begin- 
ning. V.  The  witnesses.  1.  Hear.  2.  Believe.  3. 
Obey.     4.  Witness. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

Genesis  xii.  1-3.  1.  "  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto 
Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
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kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land 
which  I  will  shew  to  thee :  2.  And  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy 
name  CTeat ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  3.  And 
I  will  bless  them  who  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  who 
curseth  thee :  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed." 

The  Call  of  Abraham.  I.  The  command.  EC.  The 
promise.  Ill  The  faith.  IV.  The  blessing.  1. 
Believe.     2.  Obey.     3.  Beceive  the  blessing. 

Titus  i.  2-3.  2.  "  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which 
God,  who  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began ; 
3.  But  hath  in  due  tune  manifested  his  word  through 
preaching,  which  is  committed  imto  me,  according  to 
the  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour." 

The  Manifestation  of  the  Word.  I.  The  hope.  11. 
The  promise.  HI.  The  manifestation.  iV.  The 
commandment.  1.  Hear.  2.  Lay  hold  on  life.  3. 
Hope. 

* 
The  Fifth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

2  Kings  viii.  13.  '<  And  Hazael  said,  But  what!  is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? 
And  Elisha  answered,  the  Lord  hath  shewed  to  me 
that  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Syria." 

What  we  may  he.  1.  Sin.  H.  Circumstances. 
m.  Faith.  IV.  Prayer.  1.  Fear.  2.  Seek 
grace. 

Mphesians  i.  7.  "In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace." 

The  Riehes  of  the  Grace  of  Christ.  I.  The  person, 
n.  The  redemption,  m.  The  cause.  IV.  The 
manner.     1.  Feel  sin.    2.  Seek  pardon. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

Judges  v.  23.  "  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof ; 
because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  Uie 
help  of  the  Liord  against  the  mighty." 

The  Curse  on  Mero%.  I.  The  sin.  II.  The  curse. 
m.  The  obedience.  IV.  The  blessing.  1.  Serve 
God.    2.  Seek  and  find  the  blessing. 

2  Corinthians  v.  8.  "  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord." 

The  Believer's  Confidence.  I.  Life.  11.  Faith,  m. 
Death.  IV.  Glory.  1.  live  in  faith.  2.  Eejoice 
in  hope. 

The  Sunday  called  Septuagesima. 

Jeremiah  iv.  14.  **  0  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart 
from  wickedness  that  thou  mayst  be  saved.  How 
long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  ?" 

The  Washing  which  Saves.  1.  The  people.  11.  The 
command.  III.  The  design.  IV.  Kie  inquiry.  1. 
How  long  ?    2.  Bepent.     3.  Believe. 

2  Corinthians  iv.  3-4.     3.  ''But  if  our  Gospel  be 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  who  are  lost :     4.  In  whom  the 
God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  who 
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believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto 
them." 

Spiritual  Blindness,  I.  Concealment.  II.  Blind- 
ness, m.  Light.  IV.  Eye  sight.  1.  Fear  the 
blindness.     2.  Behold  the  light. 

I%e  Sunday  called  Sexagesima. 

Mieah  ii.  7.  ''0  thou  who  art  named  the  house  of 
Jacob,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened?  are 
these  his  doings  ?  do  not  my  words  do  good  to  him 
who  walketh  uprightly  ?" 

The  Divine  Eeproof.  I.  The  naming.  II.  The 
straitening.  III.  The  doings.  IV.  The  words.  1. 
Hear  Go<rs  words.     2.  Eeceive  his  Spirit. 

Matthew  xi,  21-22.  21.  "Woe unto  thee,  Chorazin! 
woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida!  for  if  the  miffhty  works, 
which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  m  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sack- 
cloth and  aishes.  22.  But  1  say  unto  you.  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  you." 

Neglected  Privileges.  I.  Mercies  granted.  II. 
Mercies  neglected.  III.  Judgment  threatened.  IV. 
Bepentance  enforced.  1.  Bemember.  2.  Bepent. 
3.  Fly  for  refuge. 

The  Sunday  called  Quinquagesima. 

Proverbs  xiv.  32.  "  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness :  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  hia 
death." 

The  Wicked  and  the  Righteous.  I.  The  wicked.  II. 
His  condition.  III.  The  righteous.  IV.  His  hope. 
1.  Flee  from  sin.    2.  Lay  hold  on  hope. 

Luke  X.  42.  "  But  one  thinff  is  needful :  and  Maiy 
hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her." 

2%e  One  Thing  Needful.  I.  Our  necessities.  II. 
The  one  thing.    III.  The  choice.    IV.  The  promise. 

1.  Choose.    2.  Have  faith. 

The  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Psalm  cxix.  57-60.  57.  "  Thou  art  my  portion,  0 
Lord :  I  have  said  that  I  would  keep  thv  words.  58. 
I  entreated  thy  favour  with  my  whole  heart :  be 
merciful  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.  59.  I 
thought  on  my  ways,  and  turned  my  feet  imto  thy 
testimonies.  60.  I  made  haste,  and  delayed  not  to 
ke^  thy  commandments." 

.Earnestness  in  Religion.  I.  Determination,  v.  57. 
II.  Entreaty,  v.  58.  m.  Consideration,  v.  59.  IV. 
Decision,  v.  60.     1.  Pray.     2.  Consider.     8.  Decide. 

Revelation  ii.  7.  (IV.)  "He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches ;  (I.)  To 
him  who  overcometh  (II.)  will  I  g^ve  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  (HI.)  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  para- 
dise of  God." 

A  Word  to  the  Wise.  I.  The  person.  II.  The  gift, 
m.  The  p'ace.     IV.  The  command.     1.  Overcome. 

2.  Obey.     3.  Obtain  the  promised  gift. 
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The  Second  Sunday  in  Lent, 

Oenesu  xix.  15-16.  15.  ''And  when  the  morning 
arose,  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying,  Arise, 
take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  who  are  here ; 
lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city.  16. 
And  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold  upon  his 
hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the 
hand  of  his  two  daughters ;  the  Lord  being  merciful 
unto  him :  and  they  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him 
without  the  city." 

A  Sinner  Saved.  I.  Danger.  11.  Direction.  III. 
Lingering.  IV.  Mercy.  1.  See  your  danger.  2. 
Obey  the  command  of  mercy. 

Hebrews  yii.  25.  "  Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to 
save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto  Qod  by 
him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them." 

The  Hver-living  Intercessor.  I.  The  priesthood. 
II.  The  power.    III.  The  salyation.   IV.  The  reason. 

1.  Come.    2.  Be  sayed. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 

JS!ro(^xxiii.  20-21.  20.  "  Behold,  I  send  an  angel 
before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring 
thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  21.  Be- 
ware of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not ; 
for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  my 
name  is  in  him." 

The  Guardian  AnyeL  I.  The  angel.  II.  The  office. 
lU.  The  command.   IV.  The  reason.   1.  The  Saviour. 

2.  Beware.     3.  Obey. 

Matthew  yi.  SS.  ''But  seek  ye  first  the  kin^om 
of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

What  is  to  he  Sought  First.  I.  The  kingdom.  H. 
The  righteousness.  III.  The  seeking.  IV.  The 
promise.     1.  Seek.     2.  Trust     8.  Gk>d  will  save. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

I  Samuel  iii.  18.  "And  Samuel  told  him  every 
whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him.  And  he  said,  It  is 
the  Lord  ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  to  him  good." 

SamuePs  Mission  to  Mi.  I.  Sin.  11.  Fimishment. 
m.  Submission.  IV.  Mercy.  1.  Humility.  2. 
Bepentance.     3.  Pardon. 

Luke  xiii.  11.  "And,  behold,  there  was  a  woman 
who  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was 
bowed  togetner,  and  could  in  nowise  lift  up  herself." 

The  Woman  who  had  a  Spirit  of  Infirmity.  I.  The 
infirmiiy.  II.  The  cure.  HI.  The  opposition.  IV. 
The  rejoicing.  1.  The  compassion  of  Jesus.  2. 
Come  to  him. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

1  Chronicles  zxviii.  9.  "  And  thou,  Solomon  my 
son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve  him 
with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind :  for  the 
Lord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the 
imaginations  of  the  thoughts  :  if  thou  seek  him,  he 
will  be  found  of  tliee ;  hut  if  thou  forsake  him,  he 
will  cast  thee  off  for  ever." 
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Baiei^s  Address  to  Solomon.  I.  The  knowledge. 
II.  The  service.  ITT.  The  reason.  IV.  The  declara- 
tion. 1.  Know.  2.  Serve.  3.  Seek.  4.  Forsake 
not  Ood. 

Luke  xix.  41-42.  41 .  "  And  when  he  was  come  near, 
he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  42.  Saying,  If 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  thin^  which  belong  imto  thy  peace !  but  now 
they  are  nid  from  thine  eyes." 

Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem.  I.  Compassion.  H. 
Begret.  III.  Despair.  IV.  Mercy.  1.  Jesus  pities 
sinners.     2.  Come  to  him. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Job  xlii.  5-6.  5.  "I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear  :  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  6. 
Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes." 

Ihie  Summation.  I.  Hearing.  U.  Seeing.  III. 
Humiliation.*  IV.  Bepentance.  1.  Humble  your- 
selves.    2.  Bepent. 

Jlf^A^ti^  viii.  23-27.  23.  "And  when  he  was  en- 
tered into  a  ship,  his  disciples  followed  him.  24. 
And,  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  in- 
somuch that  the  ship  was  covered  wiui  [by]  the  waves: 
but  he  was  asleep.  25.  And  his  disciples  came  to 
him,  and  awoke  nim,  saying,  Lord,  save  us :  we 
perish.  26.  And  he  saith  imto  them.  Why  are  ye 
fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  Then  he  arose  and  re- 
buked the  winds  and  the  sea ;  and  there  was  a  great 
calm.  27.  But  the  men  marvelled,  saying.  What 
manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the 
sea  obey  him ! " 

Christ  Calming  the  Tempest.  I.  The  tempest.  II. 
Theprayer.  III.  The  answer.  IV.  The  amazement. 
1.  Have  faith.    2.  Pray. 

Good  Friday. 

Leviticus  xvi.  21-22.  21.  "And  Aaron  shall  lay 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and 
confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins, 
putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall 
send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the 
wilderness  :  22.  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him 
all  their  iniquities  imto  a  land  not  inhabited :  and  he 
shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilderness." 

The  Scape  Goat.  I.  Sin.  II.  Confession.  III. 
Atonement.  IV.  Pardon.  1.  Confess.  2.  Seek 
pardon. 

Hebrews  ix.  13-14.  13.  "  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the 
imclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh :  14. 
How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  Gk)d,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works, 
to  serve  the  living  God  ?" 

The  Bl^d  of  Christ.  I.  The  law.  II.  The  puri- 
fying. III.  The  gospel.  IV.  The  cleansing.  1. 
Look  to  JesuB.    2.  Bejoioe  in  him. 
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Easter  day. 

Acts  V.  32.  "  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these 
things ;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath 
given  to  them  who  obey  him.** 

The  Witnesses,  I.  The  things.  11.  The  witnesses. 
Til.  The  Holy  Ghost.  IV.  The  obedient.  1.  Eeceive 
the  Spirit.     2.  Be  witnesses. 

1  Corinthians  xv.  20.  "  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them 
who  slept." 

The  First  Fruit  of  them  who  Slept.  I.  The  resurrec- 
tion. II.  The  proof.  III.  The  first  fruits.  IV. 
The  hope.     1.  Death.     2.  Preparation.     3.  Eternal 

life.     4.  Hope. 

< 

The  First  Sunday  after  Easter, 

Psalm  xvii.  15.  "As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I 
awake,  with  [by]  thy  likeness." 

Faith  in  Actum.  T.  Determination.  II.  Manner. 
III.  Satisfaction.  IV.  Time.  1.  Besolve.  2.  Enjoy 
God's  favour. 

2  Thessahnians  ii.  16-17.  16.  "Now  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  Gt>d,  even  our  Father,  who 
hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  to  us  everlasting  con- 
solation and  good  hope  through  grace,  17.  Comfort 
your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  m  every  good  word  and 
work." 

The  Happiness  of  Believers,  I.  Love.  II.  Hope. 
III.  Comfort.  IV.  StabiHty.  1.  Comfort.  2. 
Strength. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  Easter, 

Isaiah  xxviii.  5-6.  5.  "  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord 
of  hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  gloiy,  and  for  a  diadem  of 
beauty,  unto  the  residue  of  his  people,  6.  And  for 
a  spirit  of  judgment  to  him  who  sitteth  in  judgment, 
and  for  stren^h  to  them  who  turn  the  battle  to  the 
gate." 

The  Condition  of  the  Faithful.  I.  The  day.  II. 
The  people.     III.  The  blessings.    IV.  The  receivers. 

1.  Seek.     2.  Beceive.     8.  Betain. 

Romans  vi.  3-4.  3.  "  Blnow  ye  not,  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized 
into  his  death  ?  4.  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him 
by  baptism  into  death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 

What  Baptism  means,  I.  Baptism.  II.  Burial, 
m.  Besurrection.  IV.  life.  1.  Die  unto  sin.  2. 
Live  unto  righteousness. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  Easter, 

Isaiah  lix.  19.  "So  shall  they  fear  the  name  of 
the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a 
flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  Hf  t  up  a  standard 
against  him." 

The  Christian's  Safeguard.  I.  The  fear.  H.  The 
enemy.    HI.  The  spirit.    IV.  Thevictoiy.    1.  Fear. 

2.  Faith. 


1  Peter  iii.  21-22.  21.  "  The  like  figure  whereunto 
even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God),  hy  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead:  22.  Who  is  gone  into  heaven, 
and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him." 

Which  Baptism  Saves  f  1,  Besurrection.  II. 
Session.  III.  Baptism.  IV.  Definition.  1.  Know 
Christ.     2.  Know  the  power  of  his  resurrection. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Isaiah  xxviii.  16-17.  16.  "Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foimda- 
tion  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  comer  stone, 
a  sure  foundation :  he  who  believeth  in  bim  shall  not 
make  haste.  17.  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the 
line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet :  and  the  hail 
shall  sweep  away  the  ref  u^  of  lies,  and  the  waters 
shall  overflow  the  hiding-j^ace." 

The  Foundation  in  Zion.  I.  The  foundation.  U. 
The  believer,    m.  The  Church.     IV.  Her  enemies. 

1.  Build  on  Christ.     2.  Fear  not. 

1  Corinthians  i.  30-31.  30.  (HI.)  "  But  of  Him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  (I.)  who  of  Gfod  is  made  unto 
us  (n.)  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  santification, 
and  redemption:  31.  (IV.)  That  according  as  it  is 
written.  He  who  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  Ae  Lord." 

ITie  True  Glorying.  1.  God's  mercy.  II.  Christ's 
offices,  m.  Believers.  IV.  Their  glorying.  1. 
Believe.    2.  Glory  in  the  Lord. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Etekiel  xxxvii.  9.  "Then  said  he  unto  me. 
Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and 
say  to  the  wind.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  Come 
from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breath  upon 
these  slain,  that  they  may  live." 

The  Vision  of  the  Dry  Bones.  1.  The  slain.  II. 
The  mercy.  III.  The  command.  IV.  The  resur- 
rection.    1.  Hear.     2.  Believe.     3.  Obey. 

2  Timothy  ii.  11-13.  11.  "  It  is  a  faithful  saying : 
For  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall  also  live  with 
him :  12.  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with 
him  :  if  we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us  :  13.  If 
we  believe  not,  yet  he  abideth  faithful :  he  cannot 
deny  himself." 

The  Faithfulness  of  Christ.  1.  Death.  IL  Suffering, 
in.  Denial.     IV.  UnbeUef.     1.  A  faithful  saying. 

2.  Keep  it. 

The  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day, 

Psalm  \sy\i\.  18.  "Thou  hast  ascended  on  high, 
thou  hasl  led  captivity  captive :  thou  hast  received 
gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the 
Lord  God  mi^ht  dwell  among  them." 

The  Ascension  Prophesied.  I.  The  Ascension.  II. 
The  Captivity.  III.  The  gifts.  IV.  The  design. 
1.  Have  faith.     2.  Ask.     3.  Beceive. 

Rerehfion  xxii.  pnrt  of  5th  verse.  "  And  there  shall 
be  no  night  there." 
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Meaven,  I.  The  Church.  II.  Heaven.  III.  Night. 
lY.  Day.     1.  Believe.    2.  Hope.    8.  Bejoice. 

Whdt-Sunday. 

haihh  xKv.  3-4.  3.  "For  I  will  pour  water  upon 
him  who  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  diy  fi^und : 
I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing 
upon  thine  offspring :  4.  And  they  shall  spring  up 
as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  tiie  water  courses." 

The  Increase  of  the  Church.  I.  The  Church.  II. 
The  Spirit.     III.  The  succour.    lY.  The  increase. 

I.  Aflk  and  have.     2.  Grow  in  gprace. 

Matthew  iii.  11.  ''  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire." 

ChrieVi  Baptism,  I.  The  prophecy.  II.  The  ful- 
filment. III.  The  evidence.  lY.  The  result.  1. 
Seek  the  Spirit.    2.  Enjoy  his  presence. 

Trinity  Sunday. 

John  viii.  58.      "Jesus  said  unto  them,  Yerily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 
The  Fre-existenee  of  Christ.   I.  Christ's  pre-existence. 

II.  His  Deity.    III.  The  Trinity.     lY.  Tlie  worship. 

1.  Love  the  Saviour.    2.  Seek  his  salvation. 

John  ziv.  26.  "But  the  Comforter,  who  is  the 
Holy  Ohost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  mv  name, 
he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you." 

The  Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy  Ohost,  I.  The 
Saviour.  11.  The  Comforter,  m.  The  Father.  lY. 
The  Trinity.  1.  Feel  sin.  2.  Come  to  GK>d,  through 
Christ,  for  the  Holy  Ohost. 

The  First  Sunday  after  lenity. 

Genesis  v.  24.  "  And  Enoch  walked  with  Ood:  and 
he  was  not ;  for  Ood  took  him." 

Holiness,  I.  Holiness.  II.  Its  increase.  HI. 
Its  testimony.  lY.  Its  reward.  1.  Be  holy.  2. 
Inherit  the  promises. 

Matthew  V.  16.  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Good  Works,  I.  The  light.  11.  The  shining.  III. 
The  seeing.    lY.  The  glorifying.     1.  Have  light. 

2.  Let  it  shine. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

2  Kings  ii.  1 1.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still 
went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  mere  appeared  a 
chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them 
both  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven." 

The  Translation  of  Elijah,  I.  The  communion.  II. 
The  separation.  III.  The  translation.  lY.  The 
Type.     1.  Prepare.     2.  Lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

John  iv.  10.  "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her. 
If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  Ood,  and  who  it  is  who 
saith  to  thee,  Oive  [to  me]  me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldest 
have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  to  thee 
living  water." 
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Living  Water,  I.  The  gift.  II.  The  knowledge. 
m.  The  prayer.  lY.  The  answer.  1.  Know.  2. 
Ask.    3.  Have. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

1  Samuel  xv.  22-23.  22.  "  And  Samuel  said,  Hath 
the  Lord  as  great  delieht  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacri* 
fices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold, 
to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams.  23.  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and 
idolatry.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  he  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  kingly." 

The  Rejection  of  Saul.  I.  Ceremony.  II.  Obedience. 
^m.  Impenitence.  lY.  Rejection.  1.  Submit  to 
GK)d.     2.  Obey  his  voice. 

Romans  iii.  24.  "Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

Justification.  I.  Justification.  II.  Its  source. 
III.  Eedemption.  lY.  Its  author.  1.  Believe  2. 
Obey.     3.  Kejoice. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Numbers  zzxii.  23.  "But  if  ye  will  not  do  so, 
behold,  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord :  and  be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

Hie  Universal  Informer.  I.  Obedience.  II.  Beward. 
III.  Sin.  lY.  Punishment.  1.  Sin  not.  2.  Obey. 
3.  Be  happy. 

Luke  iv.  18-19.  f'lsaiahhd.  l.J  18.  "The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  brokeuhearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  hberty  them  who  are  bruised,  1 9.  To  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

The  Great  Freaeher.  I.  The  anointing.  II.  The 
mission.  HI.  The  ministry.  lY.  The  results.  1. 
Hear  the  message.    2.  Have  faith. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Flxodus  ziii.  21-22.  21.  "And  tiie  Lord  went  be- 
fore them  by  day  in  the  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them 
the  way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them 
light ;  to  go  by  day  and  night :  22.  He  took  not 
away  the  pillar  of  the  doud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night,  from  before  the  people." 

The  Wilderness.  I.  Ood's  people.  II.  Their  way. 
III.  Their  guidance.  lY.  Their  rest.  1.  Be  under 
Ood's  guidance.     2.  Have  faith. 

Ephesians  ii.  8-9.  8.  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the 
gift  of  Ood :  9.  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast."     (Or,  so  that  no  man  can  boast.) 

Salvation.  1.  Salvation.  11.  The  source.  IIL 
The  means.  lY.  The  gift.  1.  The  gift.  2.  RecciTe 
it  by  faith. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Deuteronomy  xxxii.  29-31.     29.  "  0  that  they  were 
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wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end !  30.  How  should  one  chase  a 
thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,  except 
their  rock  had  sold  them,  and  the  Lord  had  shut  them 
up  ?  31.  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock,  even  our 
enemies  themselves  being  judges." 

The  Safety  of  Religion,  I.  Wisdom.  IT.  Victory. 
III.  Defeat.  IV.  Strength.  1.  Seek  Wisdom. 
2.  Have  faith  in  Ood. 

AcU  ii.  37-38.  37.  "  Now  when  they  heard  this, 
they  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  38.  Then  Peter  said  unto  them, 
Hepent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Wounded  Conscience  Healed.     I.  The  conviction. 

II.  The  inquiry.  III.  The  direction.  IV.  The 
promise.  1.  Feel.  2.  Inquire.  3.  Bepent.  4. 
Relieve. 

The  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Deuteronomy  vi.  6-7.  6.  "  And  these  words,  which 
I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart :  7. 
And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  mou  sittest  in  thy  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

Religion  Communicated.  I.  The  words.  II.  The 
depository.  III.  The  teaching.  IV.  The  conversa- 
tion. 1.  Elnow  the  words.  2.  Keep  them.  3.  Use 
them. 

Romans  viii.  16-17.  16.  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  children  of  God  : 
1 7.  And  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and 

i'oint-heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
Lim,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together." 

The  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  I.  The  witness.  II. 
The  inheritance.  III.  The  suffering.  IV.  The  glory. 
1.  Have  the  witness.     2.  Seek  the  glory. 

The  Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

2  iTmy^  iv.  25-26.  25.  ^' So  she  went  and  came  unto 
the  man  of  God  to  mount  Carmel.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  man  of  God  saw  her  afar  off,  that  he 
said  to  Gehazi  his  servant.  Behold,  yonder  is  that 
Shunammite :  25.  Hun  now,  I  pray  thee,  to  meet 
her,  and  say  unto  her.  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  is  it  well 
with  thy  husband  ?  is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  And 
she  answered.  It  is  well." 

Ulisha  and  the  Shunammite,  I.  The  traveller.  II. 
The  inquirer.  III.  The  question.  IV.  The  answer. 
1.  Submit.     2.  Have  faith. 

John  V.  14.  ''  Afterwards  Jesus  fludoth  him  in  the 
temple,  and  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thou  art  made 
whole :  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  imto 
thoe." 

Jesus  at  Bethesda,     I.  The  disease.     II.  The  cure. 

III.  The  command.  IV.  The  reason.  1.  Sin  no 
more.     2.  Danger. 


The  Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Exodus  xxziii.  14.  ''And  he  said,  My  presence 
shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  willgive  to  thee  rest." 

The  Divine  Presence.  I.  The  dangers.  II.  The 
desire.  HE.  The  presence.  IV.  The  rest.  1.  Seek 
the  presence.     2.  Find  the  rest. 

Romans  ii.  4-6.  4.  "Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of 
his  goodness  and  forbearance  and  lono^  suffering ; 
not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance  ?  5.  But  after  thy  hardness  and  im- 
penitent heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God;  6.  Who  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds." 

A  Question  to  Sinners,  I.  The  contempt.  II.  The 
treasure,  m.  The  day.  IV.  The  reckoning.  1. 
Despise  not.     2.  Prepare. 

The  Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

1  Samuel  zvi.  7.  '<  But  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel, 
Look  not  upon  his  countenance,  or  on  the  height  of 
his  stature ;  because  I  have  refused  him  :  for  the 
Lord  seethnot  as  man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the 
heart." 

True  Judgment.  1.  Outward  appearance.  II. 
Human  judgment.  HE.  Divine  judgment.  IV.  The 
heart.  1.  Examine  your  heart.  2.  Seek  the  holy 
Spirit. 

John  i.  29.  "  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus 
coming  unto  him,  and  saith.  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
GK>d,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

The  Testimony  of  John.  I.  Sin.  II.  Sacrifice. 
III.  Pardon.  IV.  Faith.  1.  Feel  your  sin.  2. 
Bepeut.     3.  Believe. 

The  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Numbers  x.  29.  '<  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab, 
the  son  of  Eaguel  the  Midianite,  Moses'  father  in  law, 
We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord 
said,  I  will  give  it  to  you :  come  thou  with  us,  and  we 
will  do  thee  good :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
concerning  Israel." 

The  good  Invitation.  I.  The  journey.  II.  The 
invitation.  III.  The  promise.  iV.  The  reason.  1. 
We  journey,     2.  Come  with  us. 

^c^  iii.  19-21.  19.  '^  Bepent  ye  therefore,  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when 
the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord ;  20.  And  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  who 
before  was  preached  unto  you:  21.  Whom  the 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of 
all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of 
all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began." 

The  Times  of  Refreshing.  I.  The  command.  II. 
The  times.  III.  The  mission.  IV.  The  reception. 
1.  Bepent.     2.  Prepai*e. 

The  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

1  Kings  xiii.  20-22.  20.  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
they  sat  at  the  table,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
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unto  the  prophet  who  brought  him  back  ;  21.  And 
he  cried  uuto  the  man  of  God  who  came  from  Judah, 
saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast 
disobeyed  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  hast  not  kept 
the  commandment  which  the  Lord  thy  God  com- 
manded thee,  22.  But  camest  back,  and  hast  eaten 
bread  and  drunk  water  in  the  place,  of  the  which  the 
Lord  did  say  to  thee,  Eat  no  bread,  and  drink  no 
water ;  thy  carcase  shall  not  come  unto  the  sepulchre 
of  thy  fathers." 

The  Two  Prophets,  I.  The  commandment.  II. 
The  disobedience.  II L  The  punishment.  IV.  The 
warning.     1.  Hear  God.     2.  Obey.     3.  Be  safe. 

John  i.  12-13.  "But  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  who  believe  on  his  name:  13.  Who  were 
bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  Gk)d." 

Chrisfa  Gift  to  JBelievere.  I.  Sin.  II.  Eegenera- 
tion.  III.  Faith.  IV.  Adoption.  1.  Christ  comes. 
2.  Eeceive  him. 

The  ThirteerUh  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Oeneeis  xzviii.  12.  "  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold 
a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven :  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  on  it." 

Jacob*»  Dream.  I.  Dream.  II.  Providence.  III. 
Grace.  IV.  Christ.  1.  Learn.  2.  Believe.  8.  Live 
in  Christ. 

1  Corinthians  \^i,  16-17.  16.  "Know  ye  not  that 
ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  temple  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you  ?  1 7.  If  any  man  deflle  the  temple 
of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;  for  the  temple  of 
God  is  holy,  which  temple  ve  are." 

The  Temple  of  God,  L  The  temple.  II.  The 
indwelling.    III.  The  punishment.    IV.  The  reason. 

1.  God  is  holy.     2.  Stand  in  awe.     3.  Sin  not. 

The  Fourteenth  Swnday  after  Trinity, 

Psalm  Ixiv.  9-10.  9.  "And  all  men  Bhell  fear, 
and  shall  declare  the  work  of  God ;  for  they  shall 
wisely  consider  of  his  doing.  10.  The  righteous  shall 
be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  trust  in  him ;  and  all 
the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory. ^^ 

The  Security  of  the  Righteous.  I.  Fear.  II.  Con- 
sideration.    III.  Trust.     IV.  Glory.      1.  Consider. 

2.  Trust.     3.  Praise. 

John  iii.  5.  "  Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
imto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Regeneration.  I.  Nature.  II.  Grace.  III. 
Baptism.  IV.  Privilege.  1.  Feel  your  want.  2. 
Seek  the  supply. 

The  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

1  Samuel  xxv.,  part  of  v.  I.  "  And  Samuel  died  ; 
and  all  the  Israelites  wore  gathered  together,  and 
lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  his  house  at 
Bamah." 

The  Death  of  Sajnuel.  1.  Obedience.  II.  Howard. 
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m.  Example.    IV.  Hope.    1.  Serve  Gt)d.    2.  Hope 
for  his  gloiy. 

1  Corinthians  y., part  ofT.  7  and  8.  7.  "For  even 
Christ  our  passover  is  sacriflced  for  us  :  8.  There- 
fore let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness  ;  but  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth." 

Christ  our  Passover.     I.  Our  passover.      II.  Our 
sacrifice.      III.  The  feast.      IV.  The  manner.      1 
Faith  in  Christ.     2.  Live  to  him. 

The  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

2  Samuel  i.  19.  "The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
upon  thy  high  places  :  how  are  the  mighty  fallen !" 

The  Death  of  Saul.  I.  Sin.  II.  Punishment.  LEI. 
Warning.  IV.  Mercy.  1.  Flee  from  wrath.  2. 
Lay  hold  on  life. 

John  iii.  14-15.  14.  "  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up  :  15.  That  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

llie  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  I.  Sacrifice,  ll.  Faith, 
m.  Death.  IV.  life.  1.  Christ  is  lifted  up.  2. 
Behold  him.     3.  Live. 

The  Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Genesis  ix.  16.  "And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the 
cloud ;  and  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember 
the  everlasting  covenant  between  Gk)d  and  every  living 
creature  of  all  flesh  which  is  upon  the  earth." 

7^he  Bow  in  the  Cloud.  1.  Mercy.  II.  Covenant. 
III.  Token.  IV.  Promise.  1.  The  Covenant.  2. 
The  refuge. 

John  iii.  19.  "And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil." 

The  Condemnatiofi.  I.  The  li^ht.  II.  The  love. 
III.  The  reason.  IV.  The  condemnation.  1.  Flee 
from  darkness.     2.  Love  the  light. 

The  Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Exodus  xxxiii.  18.  "And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee, 
shew  to  me  thy  glory." 

The  Great  Desire.  I.  The  glory.  II.  The  prayer. 
III.  Christ.     IV.  Faith.     1.  Desire  God's  glory.    2. 

Seek  it. 

1  Corinthians  iii.  21-23.  21.  "Therefore  lot  no 
man  glory  in  men.  For  all  things  are  yours ;  22. 
Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world, 
or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come; 
all  are  yotirs ;  23.  And  ye  are  Christ's  ;  and  Chri&t 
is  God's." 

Believers  Exalted.  I.  Yours.  IL  Christ's.  III. 
Gt>d's.  IV.  The  command.  1.  Blnow  your  privilege. 
2.  Glory  in  the  Lord. 

The  jXtneteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Ilosea  V.  15.  "I  will  go  and  return  to  my  placv 
till  they  acknowledge  their  offence,  and  seek  my 
face :  in  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early." 
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OocPb  Forhea/ranee  towards  Sinners,  I.  Sin.  II. 
Withdrawal.  III.  Affliction.  IV.  Bepentance. 
I.  Feel  the  reproof.     2.  Seek  the  Lord. 

Galatians  vi.  14.  "  But  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory f  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  /  unto  the 
world." 

True  Devotion.  I.  The  Crucifixion.  II.  The  world. 
III.  The  believer.  IV.  The  glory.  1.  Benounce 
the  world.     2.  Gloiy  in  Christ. 

The  Tioentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Isaiah  i.  18.  ''  Come  now,  and  let  ua  reason  to- 
gether, saith  the  Lord :  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 

Mercy  for  the  Lost.  I.  Sin.  11.  Danger,  m. 
Invitation.  IV.  Promise.  1.  Come  and  reason.  2. 
Seek  and  find  the  promised  mercy. 

John  iv.  24.  "  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  who 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

God  and  Sis  Worship.  I.  God.  II.  Faith.  III. 
Worship.  IV.  Holiness.  1.  Elnow  Qt)d.  2.  Wor- 
ship him. 

The  TwerUy-first  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Genesis  xv.  6.  "  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord:  and 
he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness." 

Abraham^ s  Justification,  I.  Truth.  II.  Faith. 
HE.  Bighteousness.  IV.  Peace.  1.  Hear.  2. 
Believe.     3.  Have  peace. 

John  iv.  42.  "  And  said  unto  the  woman,  Now  we 
believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying  [merely],  for  we 
have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  in- 
ded  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

Christ  at  Sychar.  I.  Saying.  II.  BeHef.  III. 
Hearing.     IV.  Knowledge.     1.  Believe.     2.  Know. 

Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Job  i.  21.  *' And  said.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  shaU  I  return  thither : 
the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Job*s  Submission.  I.  Affliction.  II.  Submission. 
III.  Faith.  IV.  Hope.  1.  Submit.  2.  BeUeve. 
3.  Hope. 

John  xvi.  8-11.  8.  "  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will 
reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment :  9.  Of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on 
me;  10.  Of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father,  and  ye  seo  me  no  more  ;  11.  Of  judgment, 
because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged." 

The  Holy  SpirWs  Work,  I.  The  reprover.  II. 
Sin.  III.  Bighteousness.  IV.  Judgment.  1.  Feel 
reproof.     2.  Seek  mercy. 

TJie  Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Micah  iv.  5.  "  For  all  people  will  walk  every  one 
in  the  name  of  his  god,  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

True  Religion.      I.  Ignorance.      II.  Superstition. 


III.  Knowledge.    IV.  Worship.    1.  Know  (Jod.    2. 
Worship  him. 

Acts  iv.  11-12.  11.  '*  This  is  the  stone  which  was 
set  at  nought  by  you  builders,  which  is  become  the 
head  of  the  comer.  12.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven, 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

The  only  Name  which  Saves.  I.  The  stone.  II.  The 
builders,  m.  The  salvation.  IV.  The  reason.  1. 
Despise  not.    2.  Come  to  Christ. 

The  Twentyfourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  cxix.  129.  **  Thy  testimonies  are  wonderful : 
therefore  doth  my  soul  keep  them." 

The  Divine  Testimonies.  I.  Testimonies.  II. 
Wonder.  HI.  Love.  IV.  Service.  1.  Love  God. 
2.  Serve  him. 

Matthew  xi.  28.  ''  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  labour 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  to  you  rest." 

Comfort  for  Mourners.  I.  The  afflicted.  II.  The 
speaker,      m.  The  invitation.      IV.  The  promise. 

1.  Come  to  Christ.     2.  Find  rest. 

The  Twenty-Jlfih  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Rosea  viii.  3.  "  Israel  hath  cast  off  the  thing  which 
is  good  ;  the  enemy  shall  pursue  him." 

The  Voice  of  Warning.  I.  Goodness.  H.  Belapse. 
m.  Pardon.  IV.  Bepentance.  1.  Pear  God.  2. 
Turn  from  sin.     3.  Have  faith. 

Acts  V.  31 .  "  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right 
hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repent- 
ance to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins." 

The  Redeemer's  Exaltation,  I.  Christ.  IE.  Exalta- 
tion, m.  Bepentance.    IV.  Forgiveness.   1.  Bepent. 

2.  IBelieve.     3.  Look  to  Jesus. 

^*  If  there  he  any  more  Sundays  before  Advent  Sunday, 
the  Texts  of  some  of  those  Sundays  which  were  omitted 
after  the  Epiphany  may  be  taken  in  to  supply  so  many  as 
are  here  wanting.*^ 


THE  THIRD  YEAB. 

OChe  First  Sunday  in  Advent, 

Isaiah^.  I.  ''And  in  that  day  thou  shalt  say, 
O  Lord,  I  will  praise  thee  :  though  thou  wast  angiy 
with  me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou  com- 
fortest  me." 

The  Consciousness  of  Pardon.  I.  Anger.  II. 
Bemoval.  m.  Praise.  IV.  Time.  1.  Faith.  2. 
Joy.    3.  Hope. 

Romans  i.  17.  "For  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith :  as  it  is  written, 
The  just  shaU  live  by  faith." 

Increase  in  Divine  Knowledge.  I.  Gospel.  II. 
Bighteousness.  III.  Bevelation.  IV.  Life.  1. 
Believe.     2.  Live  by  faith. 
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The  Second  Sunday  in  Advent, 

Isaiah  xxv.  9.  '^  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day, 
Lo,  this  is  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he 
will  save  us :  this  is  the  Lord ;  we  have  waited  for 
him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 

A  Revealed  Saviour,  I.  The  time.  11.  The  person. 
in.  The  faith.  IV.  The  joy.  1.  Have  faith.  2. 
Bejoice. 

John  V.  1 7 .  "  But  Jesus  answered  them,  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

The  Divine  Unity.  I.  Creation.  11.  Providence, 
m.  Mercy.    IV.  Messiah.    1.  Faith.     2.  Gratitude. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Advent, 

Isaiah  xxxiii.  17.  ''  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king 
in  his  beauty :  they  shall  behold  the  land  which  is 
very  far  off." 

The  Beatific  Vision,  I.  The  king.  11.  The  beauty, 
m.  The  land.  IV.  The  seeing.  1.  Love  the 
Saviour.     2.  Enjoy  the  promise. 

John  V.  24.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He 
who  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  who  sent 
me,  hath  everlasting  Hf  e,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation,  but  ispassed  from  death  unto  life." 

Saving  Faith.  I.  Hearing.  11.  Believing.  III. 
Possession.  IV.  Deliverance.  1.  Hear.  2.  Believe. 
3.  Possess. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Genesis  xlix.  18.  "I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation, 
O  Lord." 

Salvation  Desired,  I.  Salvation.  II.  Faith,  m. 
Hope.  IV.  Possession.  1.  Consider  God's  promises. 
2.  Be  faithful. 

Romans  z.  10.  **  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation." 

Faith  and  Salvation,  I.  Faith.  II.  Justification. 
m.  Confession.  IV.  Salvation.  1.  Believe.  2. 
Confess.     3.  Find  mercy. 

Christmas  Day. 

Deuteronomy  xviii.  15-16.  15.  The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye 
shall  hearken  ;  16.  According  to  all  which  thou  de- 
siredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  m  Horeb  in  the  day  of 
the  assembly,  saying.  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  my  God,  neither  let  me  see  this  g^at  fire 
any  more,  that  I  die  not." 

The  Prophet  like  unto  Moses.  I.  The  desire.  II. 
The  prophet.  HI.  The  character.  IV.  The  obedi- 
ence.    1.  The  prophet.     2.  Hear  him. 

Qalatians  iv.  4-5.  4.  "  But  when  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of 
a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  5.  To  redeem  them 
who  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons." 

The  Fulness  of  the  Time.     I.  The  time.     11.  The 
mission.     III.  The  redemption.     IV.  The  adoption. 
1.  Seek  redemption.     2.  Keceive  adoption. 
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Old  Tear, 

Isaiah  xxxviii.  1-2.  1.  ''In  those  days  was 
Hezekiah  sick  unto  death.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
the  son  of  Amoz,  came  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Set  thy  house  in  order :  for  thou 
shalt  die,  and  not  live.  2.  Then  Hezekiah  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord." 

HezekiaKs  Sickness.  I.  The  command.  IT.  The 
reason,  m.  The  prayer.  IV.  The  answer.  1. 
Obey  the  command.     2.  Seek  heaven. 

Matthew  zxii.  11-14.  11.  ''And  when  the  king 
came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  who 
had  not  on  a  wedding  garment :  12.  And  he  said 
unto  him,  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither  not 
having  a  wedding  garment  V  And  he  was  speechless. 
13.  Then  said  ue  king  unto  the  servants.  Bind 
him,  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness; 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  14. 
For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen." 

The  Man  who  had  not  on  a  Wedding  Garment,  I.  The 
king.  H.  The  question.  III.  The  punishment. 
IV.  The  reason.     1.  See  your  danger.    2.  Prepare. 

New  Year. 

Isaiah  xxi.  11-12.  11.  "The  burden  of  Dumah. 
He  calleth  to  me  out  of  Seir,  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  12.  The 
watchman  said.  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night :  if  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye  :  return,  come." 

The  Burden  of  Dumah.  I.  The  inquirer.  II.  The 
question.      HI.  The  answer.     IV.  The  invitation. 

1.  Inquire.     2.  Come. 

Matthew  xvi.  26.  "  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?  " 

The  World  and  the  Soul.  I.  The  gain.  11.  The 
loss.  m.  The  profit.  IV.  The  exchange.  1.  Love 
not  the  world.     2.  Seek  Christ. 

The  First  Swiday  after  the  Epiphany. 

Psalm  Ixxxv.  10.  "Mercy  and  truth  are  met  to- 
gether; righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other." 

The  Rappy  Meeting,  I.  The  meeting.  11.  Where  ? 
m.  When?    IV.  For  what?    1.  Know  your  misery. 

2.  Seek  your  happiness. 

Luke  ix.  55-56.  55.  "  But  he  turned,  and  rebiiked 
them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of.  56.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 

Tha  Spirit  of  Christianity,  I.  The  offence.  II. 
The  rebiJce.  HI.  The  destruction.  IV.  The  salva- 
tion.    1.  Mercy.     2.  Faith. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

Deuteronomy  xxix.  29.  "The  secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  God :  but  those  things  which  are 
revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever, 
that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law." 

Secret  Things  and  Things  Revealed.  I.  Secret  things. 
II.  Bevealed  things,     ni.  The  design  of  revelation. 
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rV.  Its  use  and  abuse.     1.  Love  God's  word.     2. 
Obey  it. 

Luke  ii.  13-14.  13.  "  And  suddenly  there  was  witb 
the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
God,  and  saying,  14.  **  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

The  Song  of  the  Meavenly  Sod,  I.  Praise.  II. 
Glory,  ni.  Peace.  IV.  Goodwill.  1.  Find  mercy. 
2.  Praise  God. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 

Psalm  cxlv.  9.  **  The  Lord  is  good  to  all :  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

The  Divine  Goodness,  I.  Necessity.  II.  Goodness, 
in.  Mercy.  IV.  Faith.  1.  Feel  your  need.  2. 
Gome  to  God  in  faith. 

John  ix.  39.  "  And  Jesus  said.  For  judgment  I  am 
come  into  this  world,  that  they  who  see  not  might 
see ;  and  that  they  who  see  might  be  made  blind." 

Christ  come  for  Judgment,  I.  The  world  H.  The 
Saviour.  HI.  Humility.  IV.  Pride.  1.  The  proud. 
2.  The  humble. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 

Joshua  xxiv.  15.  "  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to 
serve  the  Lord,  choose  you,  this  day,  whom  ye  will 
serve  ;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served 
which  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  as  for 
i!ne  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

Decision  in  Ood^s  Service,  1,  False  worship.  H. 
True  religion.  HI.  Choice  of  God's  service.  IV. 
Effects  of  decision.  1.  Benounce  false  religion.  2. 
Serve  God. 

Matthew  ix.  13.  '*  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that 
meaneth  :  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice :  for  I 
am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance." 

What  God  requires,  1,  Mercy.  II.  Sacrifice.  HI. 
Learning.  IV.  Galling.  1.  Learn.  2.  Hear  the 
call.     3.  Come  to  Christ. 

I7i€  Fifth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 

Exodus  ix.  27-28.  "  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and  called 
for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  imto  them,  I  have 
sinned  this  time  :  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my 
people  are  wicked.  28.  Intreat  the  Lord  (for  it  is 
enough)  that  there  be  no  more  mis^hty  thunderings 
and  hail;  and  I  will  let  you  go,  ana  ye  shall  stay  no 
longer." 

Hepefitance  in  Trouble.  I.  Conviction.  II.  Resolu- 
tion, m.  Promise.  IV.  Performance.  1.  Resolve. 
2.  Perform. 

John  xxi.  21-22.  21.  ''  Peter  seeing  him,  saith  to 
Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  oo  ?  22.  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me." 

Curiosity  Rebuked,  I.  Curiosity.  II.  Inquiry, 
III.  Rebuke     IV.  Duty.    1.  Faith.    2.  Obedience. 


The  Sixth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 

Deuteronomy  iii.  24-25.  24.  "0  Lord  God,  thou 
hast  begun  to  shew  to  thy  servant  thy  goodness,  and 
thy  mignty  hand :  for  what  God  is  there  in  heaven 
or  in  earth  who  can  do  according  to  thy  works,  and 
according  to  thy  might  ?  25.1  pray  thee,  let  me  go 
over  and  see  this  good  land  which  is  beyond  Jordan, 
that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon." 

God  Loved  and  Sea/oen  Desired,  I.  God's  power.  II . 
Its  manifestation.  HI.  Heaven.  IV.  The  desire. 
1.  Desire  heaven.    2.  Prepare.     3.  Love  God. 

I  Corinthians  ii.  4-5.  4.  ''  And  my  speech  and  my 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power :  5.  That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God." 

Apostolic  Preaching.  I.  Preaching.  II.  Its  charac- 
ter, m.  Faith.  IV.  Its  support.  1.  Hear  the 
word.    2.  Have  faith. 

The  Sunday  called  Septuagesima, 

Jeremiah  Yin.  22.  "Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead? 
is  there  no  physician  there  ?  why  then  is  not  the 
health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered  ?" 

Why  are  Sinners  Unsaved  f  I.  The  disease.  II. 
The  remedy.  HI.  The  question.  IV.  The  answer. 
1.  Are  ye  healed?  2.  Seek  the  remedy.  3.  Ye 
cannot  seek  in  vain. 

Romans  i,  18-19.  18.  "For  the  wrath  of  Gk)d  is 
revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unright- 
eousness :  19.  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of 
God  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto 
them." 

Sinners  without  Excuse.  1.  The  truth.  II.  The 
unrighteousness.  III.  The  wrath.  IV.  The  reason. 
1.  Fear  Gt>d.    2,  Flee  from  his  wrath. 

The  Sunday  called  Sexagesima, 

Job  V.  6-8.  6.  "Although  afiliction  come  not 
forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of 
the  ground ;  7.  Yet  man  is  bom  unto  trouble,  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward.  8.  I  would  seek  unto  God, 
and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause." 

The  Refuge  for  the  Afflicted.  1.  Sorrow.  II. 
Whence  ?  111.  For  whom  ?  IV.  The  refuge.  1 . 
Ye  must  have  sorrow.     2.  Have  faith  in  God. 

1  Corinthians  vi.  20.  "  For  ye  are  bought  with  a 
price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in 
your  spirit,  which  are  God*s." 

l^he  Redeemed  and  their  Duty.  I.  The  purchase.  H. 
The  duty.  111.  The  manner.  IV.  The  reason.  1. 
Ye  are  bought.     2.  Glorify  God. 

The  Sunday  called  Quinquagesima, 

Jeremiah  xxxi.  18.  "1  have  surely  heard  Ephraim 
bemoaning  himself  thus :  Thou  hast  chastised  me, 
and  1  was  chastised,  as  a  bidlock  unaccustomed  to 
the  yoke  :  turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned ;  for 
thou  art  the  Lord  my  God." 

Fiphraim's  Bemoaning,     I.  Chastisement.     II.  Con- 
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version.    III.  Beason.    lY.  Hearing.    1.  Fear  God. 
2.  Turn.     3.  Pray.     4.  God  will  hear. 

Luke  xvi.  31.  ''And  he  said  unto  him,  H  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Jkwelation  our  only  Quids.  I.  Life.  II.  Death. 
III.  Bevelation.    lY.  Persuasion.    1.  Be  persuaded. 

2.  Have  faith  in  Christ. 

The  First  Sunday  in  Lemt. 

Genesis  xix.  17.  (I.)  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
he  had  brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said, 
(II.)  Escape  for  thy  life ;  (III.)  look  not  behind  thee, 
neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain ;  escape  to  the 
mountain,   (lY.)  lest  thou  be  consumed." 

A  direction  to  Sinnert.  I.  Guidance,  II.  Command. 
m.  Direction.  lY.  Destruction.  1.  Wrath.  2. 
Guidance.     3.  Escape. 

Luke  xii.  4-5.  4.  "And  I  say  unto  you  my  friends, 
Be  not  afraid  of  them  who  kill  the  body,  and  after 
that  have  no  more  which  they  can  do.  5.  But  I  will 
forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear  him,  who, 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea, 
I  say  unto  you.  Fear  him." 

Ihte  Fear.  I.  Persecution.  II.  Fear  of  man. 
m.  Wrath  to  come.  lY.  Fear  of  God.  1.  Fear 
not  man.     2.  Fear  God. 

The  Second  Sunday  in  Lent, 

2  Samuel  xv.  25-26.  25.  "  And  the  king  said  unto 
Zadok,  Cany  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city  :  if 
I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he 
will  bring  me  again,  and  shew  to  me  both  it  and  his 
habitation :  26.  But  if  he  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight 
in  thee ;  behold,  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  what 
seemeth  good  unto  him." 

Submission  to  God.  I.  ChastiBement.  II.  Confession. 
III.  Faith.  lY.  Submission.  1.  Confess.  2.  Have 
faith.     3.  Submit. 

Romans  vi.  21-22.  21.  "What  fruit  had  ye  then 
in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  for  the 
end  of  these  things  is  death.  22.  But  now  being  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  unto  God,  ye  have 
your  fruit  imto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

The  Two  States.  I.  Sin.  II.  Death.  III.  Free- 
dom.     lY.  Possession.      1.  Shame.      2.   Freedom. 

3.  Life. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 

1  Kinys  xiv.  13.  "And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for 
him,  and  buiy  him  :  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall 
come  to  the  grave :  because  in  him  there  is  found  some 
good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the 
house  of  Jeroboam." 

Honour  in  God's  Service.  I.  Piety.  II.  Reward. 
III.  Disobedience.  lY.  Punishment.  1.  Fear  God. 
2.  Honour  him.     3.  Trust  in  him. 

Matthew  xvi.  24.  "Then  said  Jesus  imto  his 
disciples.  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." 

What  Christ  Requires.  I.  The  will.  II.  The  denial. 
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III.  The  cross.      lY.  The  following.      1.  Besolve. 
2.  Seek  grace.     3.  Persevere. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Proverbs  iv.  23.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ; 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

The  Keeping  of  the  Heart.  I.  The  heart.  II.  The 
keeping^.  III.  The  manner.  lY.  The  reason.  1. 
Keep  the  heart.     2.  Secure  the  promises. 

Matthew  xzv.  46.  "  And  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment :  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal. 

The  Last  Separation.  I.  The  wicked.  II.  Their 
punishment.  III.  The  righteous.  lY.  Their  life. 
1.  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  2.  Lay  hold  on 
eternal  life." 

The  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Psalm  cxxxix.  7.  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?" 

God  Everywhere.  I.  Omnipresence.  II.  Confidence. 
III.  Terror.  lY.  Preparation.  1.  God  is  here.  2. 
Sin  not.     3.  Beverence. 

Luke  xviii.  10.  "  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple 
to  pray ;  the  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  publican.'' 

The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  I.  The  two  men. 
n.  Their  worship.  m.  The  result.  lY.  The 
example.  1.  Cast  away  pride.  2.  Be  himible.  3. 
God  rejecteth  the  proud.  4.  God  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Lamentations  iii.  22.  "  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies 
that  we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  compassions 
fail  not." 

The  Divine  Compassion.  I.  Sin.  II.  Punishment. 
III.  Forgiveness.  lY.  Compassion.  1.  Feel  your 
sin.     2.  Confess  to  God.     3.  Find  mercy. 

John  xvii.  20-24.  20.  (I.)  "Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word ;  21.  (II.)  That  they  all  may  be 
one  ;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  (III.)  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  22.  And  the  glory 
which  thou  gavest  to  me  I  have  given  to  them  ;  that 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  23.  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me. 
24.  (lY.)  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast 
given  to  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  to  me :  for  thou 
lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

The  Church.  I.  The  Church's  existence.  II.  The 
Church's  unity,  m.  The  Church's  unity  a  testimony 
to  Christ.  lY.  The  Church's  rest  with  Christ  in 
heaven.     1.  Faith.     2.  Unity.     3.  Gloiy. 

Good  Friday. 

Isaiah  liii.  10.  "  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
him;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  when  thou  shalt 
make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his 
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seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand." 

The  Offering/or  Sin,  I.  Sacrifice.  II.  Atonement. 
III.  Conversion.  IV.  Prosperity.    1 .  Come  to  Christ. 

2.  Feel  his  grace. 

Hehrewa  vii.  26-27.  26.  **  For  such  a  high  priest 
became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens; 
27.  Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to 
offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for 
the  people's :  for  this  he  did  once  [for  all],  when 
he  offered  up  himself." 

Our  Sigh  Priest,  I.  Our  high  priest.  II.  His 
character.  III.  The  legal  sacrifices.  IV.  The 
Christian  sacrifice.    1.  Behold  the  mercy.    2.  Repent. 

3.  Believe. 

Easter  Day, 

Acts  iii.  26.  **Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised 
up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities." 

The  Mission  of  Jesus,  I.  The  Saviour.  II.  The 
resurrection.  III.  The  mission.  IV.  The  manner. 
1 .  God's  goodness.     2.  Turn  and  live. 

.Revelation  i,  18-20.  18.  ''  I  am  he  who  liveth,  and 
was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  and 
have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.  19.  Write  the 
things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which 
are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ;  20. 
The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in 
my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks. 
The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches : 
and  the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the 
seven  churches." 

The  Glorified  Saviour,  1,  The  speaker.  11.  The 
command.    III.  The  mystery.    IV.  The  explanation. 

1 .  Look  to  Jesus.     2.  Have  faith  in  him.     d.  Serve 
him  faithfully. 

The  First  Sunday  after  Easter, 

2  Samuel  xxiii.  5.  **  Although  my  house  be  not  so 
with  God ;  yet  hath  he  made  with  me  an  everlasting 
covenant,  ordered  in  all  thin^,  and  sure  :  for  this  is 
aU  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make 
it  not  to  grow." 

Faith  Triumphant,  I.  The  Types.  11.  The  cove- 
nant,   ni.  The  faith.  IV.  The  triumph.    1.  Trouble. 

2.  Comfort.     3.  Triimsph. 

Matthew  xvii.  9.  *'  And  as  they  came  down  from 
the  mountain,  Jesus  charged  them,  saying,  Tell  the 
vision  to  no  man,  until  the  Son  of  man  be  risen  again 
from  the  dead." 

The  Transfiguration,  I.  The  transfiguration.  II. 
The  evidence.  III.  The  command.  IV.  The 
resurrection.     1.  Believe.     2.  Hope.     3.  Persevere. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  Faster, 

1  Kifigs  xviii.  21.  "  And  Elijah  came  to  all  the 
people,  and  said.  How  long  halt  ye  between  two 
opinions  ?  If  the  Loi'd  be  God,  follow  him  :  but  if 
Baal,  then  follow  him." 


Halters  Rebuked,  I.  Indecision.  11.  Danger,  m. 
Decision.  IV.  Security.  1.  Halt  not.  2.  Be  on 
the  Lord's  side. 

Matthew  v.  8.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ; 
for  they  shall  see  God." 

Purity  of  Heart.  I.  The  heart.  11.  Its  purity. 
HE.  The  cause.  IV.  The  blessing.  1.  Feel  your 
sin.  2.  Seek  purity  of  heart.  3.  The  peace  of  God 
will  keep  your  heart. 

Uie  Third  Sunday  after  Easter, 

2  Samuel  xii.  22-23.  22.  "And he  said,  While  ihe 
child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept :  for  I  said, 
Who  can  tell  wheliier  God  will  be  gracious  to  me, 
that  the  child  may  live  ?  23.  But  now  he  is  dead, 
wherefore  should  I  fast?  can  1  bring  him  back  again? 
I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 

True  Religion  Consoles,  I.  Humiliation.  II. 
Benefit.  III.  Death.  IV.  Lnmortalily.  1.  Humble 
yourselves.     2.  Prepare  for  eternal  life. 

Matthew  v.  48.  ''Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Christian  Perfection,  I.  God's  perfection.  H.  Our 
imitation.  III.  Our  strength.  IV.  Our  profit.  1. 
Die  to  sin.     2.  Live  to  Gt>d.     3.  Be  perfect. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Easier, 

2  Kings  v.  13.  ''  And  his  servants  came  near,  and 
spake  unto  him,  and  said,  My  father,  if  the  prophet 
had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldest  thou  not 
have  done  it  ?  how  much  rather,  then,  when  he  saith 
unto  thee,  Wash,  and  be  dean  ?" 

Unbelief  Eeproved,  I.  Necessity.  II.  Remedy. 
HI.  Unbelief.  IV.  Reproof.  1.  Feel  your  necessity. 
2.  Have  faith. 

John  XX.  21-23.  21.  ''Then  said  Jesus  to  them 
again.  Peace  be  unto  you :  as  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.  22.  And  when  he  had  said 
this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  23.  Whose  soever  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 

The  Apostolic  Commission,  1.  The  mission.  II. 
The  breathing.  HI.  The  receiving.  IV.  The  re- 
mission.   1.  Receive  the  Spirit.   2.  Have  forgiveness. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  afUr  Easter, 

Ezekiel  xxix.  18-19.  18.  "Son  of  man,  Nebuch- 
adnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  caused  his  aimy  to  serve 
a  great  service  against  Tyrus  :  every  head  was  made 
biud,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled  :  yet  had  he  no 
wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service  which 
he  had  served  against  it:  19.  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt 
unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  sh^ 
take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her 
prey  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army." 

TJ^  Great  Paymaster,  I.  Service.  II.  Distress. 
III.  Disappointment.  IV.  Reward.  1.  Serve  God. 
2.  Persevere.     3.  Lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 
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John  xz.  30-31.  30.  ''  And  many  other  signs  truly 
did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are 
not  written  in  this  book  :  31.  But  these  are  written, 
that  ye  mi&^ht  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name.'' 

The  Design  of  Holy  Scripture.  I.  Signs  omitted. 
n.  Signs  recorded.  III.  Faith.  Iv.  Life.  1. 
Have  faith.     2.  Have  life. 

The  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day, 

1  Peter  i.  9.  **  Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith, 
even  the  salvation  of  your  souls." 

Ths  End  of  Faith,  I.  Faith.  11.  Trial.  lH.  Joy. 
IV.  Salvation.  1.  Believe.  2.  Endure.  3.  Be 
saved. 

Hebrews  xii.  1-2.  1 .  *  *  Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
BO  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  which  is  set  before  us,  2.  Looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who,  for  the  joy 
which  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God." 

The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  I.  The  witnesses.  II.  The 
Race.  in.  The  looking.  IV.  The  joy.  1.  Run. 
2.  Look.     3.  Win. 

Whitsunday. 

Isaiah  xii.  3.  **  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw 
water  out  of  the  weUs  of  salvation." 

The  Happiness  of  Religion.  I.  The  weUs.  II.  The 
drawing.  III.  The  people.  IV.  The  joy.  1.  Come 
to  the  Saviour.     2.  Feel  his  salvation. 

Acts  ii.  33.  "  Therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand 
of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  from  the  Father 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth 
this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear." 

The  Frofnise  Fulfilled,  I.  The  exaltation.  II.  The 
promise.  III.  The  shedding  forth.  IV.  The 
evidence.    1.  Pray  for  the  Spirit.    2.  Rejoice  in  hope. 

Trinity  Sunday, 

Revelation  xxii.  16.  ' '  I,  Jesus,  have  sent  mine  angel 
to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  churches.  I 
am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  and  the  bright 
and  morning  star." 

The  Testimony  of  Jesus.  I.  The  titles.  II.  The 
mission.  III.  The  deity.  IV.  The  testimony.  1. 
Understand  the  titles.     2.  Receive  the  testimony. 

John  X.  30.     "  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

The  Deity  of  the  Son.    I.  The  Father.     II.  The  Son. 

III.  The   Unity.      IV.  The  Trinity.     1.  Faith.     2. 

Obedience.     3.  Consolation. 

The  First  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Genesis  xxxii.  28.     **  And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall 
be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel :  for  as  a  prince 
hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast 
prevailed." 
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Prevailing  Prayer.  I.  Temptation.  II.  Prayer- 
Hi.  Perseverance.  IV.  Success.  1.  Fear  not.  2- 
Have  faith.     3.  Persevere. 

Acts  X.  29.  ''  Therefore  came  I  unto  you  without 
gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for :  I  ask  there- 
fore for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me." 

The  Willing  Minister,  I.  Thepreacher.  II.  The 
mission.  III.  The  intention.  IV.  The  message.  1. 
Hear.    2.  Believe.     3.  Obey. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  Triiiity. 

2  Samuel  xiv.  14.  **  For  we  must  needs  die^  and  be 
as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again ;  neither  doth  God  respect  ajij 
person:  yet  dom  he  devise  means,  that  his  banished 
De  not  expelled  from  him."  [^Because  God  hath  not 
taken  away  his  life^  he  hath  also  devised  means,  Sfc.']  Margin. 

The  Thought  which  Humbles.  I.  Death.  H.  Respect. 
m.  Exile.  IV.  Return.  1.  Behold  the  means.  2. 
Return. 

Acts  X.  33.  ' '  Immediately  therefore  I  sent  to  thee ; 
and  thou  hast  well  done  that  thou  hast  come.  Now 
therefore  are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear 
all  things  which  are  commanded  thee  by  God." 

The  Willing  Hearers.  I.  The  mission.  H.  The 
coming.  III.  The  congregation.  IV.  The  hearing. 
1.  In  God's  presence.    2.  The  word.     3.  Hear  it. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

2  Kings  xxii.  19.  **  Because  thy  heart  was  tender, 
and  thou  hast  humbled  thysell  before  the  Lord,  when 
thou  heardest  what  I  spake  against  this  place,  and 
against  the  inhabitants  thereoi,  that  they  should  be- 
come a  desolation  and  a  curse,  and  hast  rent  thy 
clothes,  and  wept  before  me ;  I  also  have  heard  thee, 
saith  the  Lord." 

JosiaKs  Humiliation,  I.  Sin.  II.  Wrath.  HI. 
Humiliation.  IV.  Pardon.  1.  Feel  sin.  2.  Flee 
from  wrath.    3.  Humble  yourselves.    4.  Find  mercy. 

Ro^nans  \ii,2b'2^,  25.  *' Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
which  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  26. 
To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness :  that 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who 
believeth  in  Jesus." 

God's  Salvation,  I.  The  propitiation.  II.  The  faith. 
III.  The  declaration.  IV.  The  design.  1.  See  the 
propitiation.     2.  Have  faith. 

Tlie  Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Deuteronomy  xxxii.  4.  **  He  is  the  Rock  ;  his  work 
is  perfect :  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of 
truth  and  without  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is  he." 

God  our  Hope,  I.  God.  U.  His  work.  III.  His 
ways.  IV.  Our  hope.  1.  Faith.  2.  Obedience. 
3.  Hope. 

Acts  X.  38.  *'  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power:  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  who  were  oppres&ed 
by  the  devil :  for  God  was  with  him." 
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ThsMintstry  of  Jesus.  I.  Jesus.  II.  His  anointing. 
III.  His  ministry.  IV.  His  companionship.  1. 
Look  to  Jesus.    2.  Have  faith  in  him. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Numbers  xiv.  24.  **  But  my  servant  Caleb,  because 
he  had  another  spirit  with  him,  and  hath  followed 
me  fully,  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land  whereinto  he 
wont ;  and  his  seed  shall  possess  it." 

Fidelity  to  God.  I.  The  character.  II.  The  spirit. 
III.  The  following.  IV.  The  inheritance.  1.  Serve 
Ood.     2.  Have  faith.     3.  Hope  in  God. 

John  V.  40.  "  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye 
might  have  life." 

The  Plain  Truth.  I.  Unbelief.  II.  Loss.  III. 
Faith.  IV.  Gain.  1.  Unbeliever,  draw  back  from 
perdition.  2.  Believer,  receive  the  end  of  your  faith, 
even  the  salvation  of  your  souL 

The  Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Deuteronomy  xxxii.  9.  '*  For  the  Lord's  portion  is 
his  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance." 

6od*s  Love  to  His  People.  I,  The  people.  II.  The 
portion.  III.  The  peace.  IV.  Tlie  rest.  1.  Be 
God*s  people.     2    Have  peace.     3.  Find  rest. 

Matthew  vii.  12.  "  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  which  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

The  Golden  Pule.     I.  The  rule.     II.  The  authority. 

III.  The  obedience.    IV.  The  power.    1 .  Seek  grace. 
2.  Obey  the  rule. 

The  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Judges  iii.,  part  ofy.  20.  ''I  have  a  message  from 
God  unto  thee." 

The  Divine  Message.  I.  Character.  II.  Message, 
in.  Deliverance.  IV.  Result.  1.  Hear  the  message. 
2.  Have  faith. 

Ehud  Acted  Treacherously. 

I.  Character:  1.  Profane.     2.  Careless.*    3.  Un- 
decided.    4.  Lukewarm      5.  Faithful. 
II.  Message:  1.  Repentance.     2.  Faith.     3.  Holi- 
ness.    4.  Heaven, 
m.  Deliverance :  From  Sin,  Death,  Hell. 

IV.  Result :  Rest  in  Time  and  in  Eternity. 

Luke  vii.  16.  "  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all :  and 
they  glorified  God,  saying,  That  a  great  prophet  is 
risen  up  among  us ;  and  that  God  hath  visited  his 
people." 

The  Widow  of  Nain.  I.  The  meeting.  II.  The 
Saviour.  III.  The  young  man.  IV.  The  effect.  1. 
The  Saviour's  kindness.     2.  The  sinner's  hope. 

The  Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

2  Chronicles  xxxiii.  12-13.  12.  "  And  when  he  was 
in  affliction,  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
1 3.  And  prayed  unto  him :  and  he  was  entreated  by 
him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought  him 
again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom." 


Manasseh^s  Repentance.  I.  Affliction.  II.  Repent- 
ance, m.  Mercy.  IV.  Knowledge.  1.  Repent. 
2.  Seek  Mercy.     3.  Know  God. 

Romans  viii.  7.  '^Because  the  carnal  mind  \b 
enmity  against  God  :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be." 

The  Comal  Mind.  I.  The  carnal  mind.  11.  The 
law.  in.  The  change.  IV.  The  Saviour.  1.  Feel 
the  enmity.     2.  Seek  the  change. 

The  Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Job  ix.  30-33.  30.  "If  I  wash  myself  with  snow 
water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean  ;  31.  Yet 
shalt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch,  and  mine  own 
clothes  shall  abhor  me.  32.  For  he  is  not  a  man,  as 
I  am,  that  I  should  answer  him,  and  (that)  we  should 
come  together  in  judgment.  33.  Neither  is  there  any 
daysman  betwixt  us,  who  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us 
both." 

No  Salvation  out  of  Christ.  I.  Self  righteousness. 
n.  Sinfulness.  III.  Humiliation.  IV.  Mediation. 
1.  Renounce  self.     2.  Come  to  God  through  Christ. 

1  John  iii.  1.  ''Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God :  therefore  the  world  knoweth 
us  not,  because  it  knew  him  not." 

The  Proof  of  God*s  Love.  1.  The  love.  11.  The 
evidence.  III.  The  ignorance.  IV.  The  reason. 
1.  Know  the  love  of  God.     2.  Be  his  children. 

The  Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

2  Samuel  x.  1 2 .  ' '  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play 
the  men  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God: 
and  the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  to  him  good." 

Christian  Warriors.  1.  Warfare.  II.  Courage, 
m.  Conduct.    IV.  Faith. 

John  vi.  27.  ''Labour  not  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life,  which  the  son  of  man  shall  give  unto 
you :  for  nim  hath  God  the  Father  sealed." 

The  Bread  of  Eternity.  1.  Time.  11.  Eternity. 
m.  Gift.  IV.  Sealing.  1.  Live  for  eternity.  2. 
Believe  in  the  Saviour. 

The  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Judges  viii.  4.  "  And  Gideon  came  to  Jordan,  and 
passed  over,  he,  and  the  three  hundred  men  who 
were  with  him,  faint,  yet  pursuing  them." 

Faith  in  Weakness.  I.  Faith.  II.  Firmness,  m. 
Perseverance.  IV.  Success.  1.  Have  faith.  2. 
Persevere. 

Acts  xi.  24.  "  For  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith :  and  much  people  was 
added  unto  the  Lord." 

A  Good  Man  and  Mis  Work.  I.  Gk>odnesp.  II. 
Holy  Spirit.  HI.  Faith.  IV.  Increase.  1.  Seek 
the  grace.     2.  Use  it  to  Gt)d'8  glory. 

The  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Psalm  xix.,  part  of  verse  7.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul." 
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The  Law  of  the  Lord,  I.  The  law.  II.  Its  per- 
fection, m.  Tbe  soul.  IV.  Its  conversion.  1. 
Ejiow  the  law.     2.  Enjoy  conversion. 

Hebrew*  x.  1 9-22.  19.''  Having  therefore,  brethren, 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  20  By  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath 
consecrated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  Uiat  is  to  say,  his 
flesh  :  21.  And  having  a  high  priest  over  the  house 
of  God ;  22.  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  and 
in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with 
pure  water." 

The  New  and  Living  Way.  I.  The  entrance.  H. 
The  way.     m.  The  high  priest.    lY.  The  approach. 

1.  Know  your  privHege.     2.  Draw  near. 

The  Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  xix.  14.  ''  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and 
the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
0  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer." 

The  Words  and  Thoughts.  I.  Words.  11.  Thoughts. 
m.  Acceptableness.    IV.  Titles.    1.  Pray  for  grace. 

2.  Think  and  speak  to  Ood's  glory. 

1  Corinthians  x.  1-4.  1.  **  Moreover,  brethren,  I 
would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant,  how  that  all 
our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed 
through  the  sea;  2.  And  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;  3.  And  did  all 
eat  the  same  spriritual  meat ;  4.  And  did  all  drink 
the  same  spiritual  drink :  for  they  drank  of  that 
spiritual  Bock  which  followed  them :  and  that  rock 
was  Christ." 

7\/pes  in  the  Wilderness.  1.  The  baptism.  11.  The 
manner.  III.  The  Bock.  IV.  The  end.  1.  Experi- 
ence the  reality  of  conversion.  2.  Follow  Christ  to 
heaven. 

77ie  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Numbers  xxiii.,  part  of  verse  10.  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous :  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
to  his  [theirs']. ^^ 

The  Death  of  the  .Righteous.  I.  The  righteous.  II. 
Their  death.  III.  The  prayer.  IV.  Its  answer.  1. 
Pray  for  the  blessing.     2.  Seek  the  means. 

Philippians  i.  6.  ''  Being  confident  of  this  vexy 
thing,  that  he,  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you, 
will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Good  Work.  I.  The  work.  11.  The  begin- 
ning, m.  The  performance.  IV.  The  confidence. 
1.  Is  the  work  begun?    2.  Seek  it's  performance. 

The  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Nehemiah  viii.  10.  (I.)  "  Then  said  He  unto  them, 
Go  your  way:  (II.)  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the 
sweet:  and,  (m.)  send  portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared :  (IV.)  For  this  day  is 
holy  unto  our  Lord :  neither  be  ye  sony,  for  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  is  your  strength." 

Ood*s  Goodness  our  Example.     I.  The  feast.     II. 
The  invitation.     HI.  Our  duty.     IV.     Our  accept- 
ance.   1.  Come  to  Christ    2.  Persuade  others. 
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1  Corinthiansn.\2'\^.  12.  "Now  we  have  received, 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
from  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are 
freely  given  to  us  by  God.  1 3.  Which  things  also 
we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth: 
comparing  spiritual  things  wiih  spiritual.  14.  But 
the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him: 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned." 

The  Spirit  which  is  of  God.  I.  The  Spirit.  II.  The 
knowledge,  m.  The  teaching.  IVT  The  natural 
man.     1.  Seek  the  Spirit.     2.  l[now  the  truth. 

The  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  iv.  3.  "But  know  that  the  Lord  hath  set 
apart  him  who  is  godly  for  himself :  the  Lord  will 
hear  when  I  call  unto  him." 

Godliness.  1.  The  godly.  II.  His  sanctification. 
m.  His  duty.  IV.  His  confidence.  1.  Be  the 
Lord's  servant.     2.  Have  faith  in  God. 

John  vi.  35.  "And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am 
the  Bread  of  Life:  he  who  cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger:  and  he  who  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
thirst." 

The  Bread  of  Life.  I.  Necessity.  IE.  Supply, 
m.  Faith.  IV.  Benefit.  1.  Feel  your  want.  2. 
Come  to  Christ  for  the  supply. 

The  Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Proverbs  iii.  17.  "Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

True  Wisdom.  1.  Wisdom.  IT.  Joy.  m.  Peac^. 
IV.  Triumph.  1.  Seek  wisdom.  2.  Find  and  keep 
wisdom. 

Acts  xi.  26.  "The  disciples  were  called  Christians 
first  in  Antioch."  [Or,  They,  by  divine  command, 
called  the  disciples  Christians  first  in  Antioch.] 

The  Christian.     1.  The  Christian.     11.  His  faith. 

III.  His  duty.      IV.  His  hope.       1.  Are    you    a 
Christian?    2.  Faith,  Duty,  flope. 

The  Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

ffosea  xiv.  1.  "0!  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God :  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity." 

Fallen  Sinners  Counselled.  I.  The  fall.  II.  The 
return.  m.  The  manner.  IV.  The  gratitude. 
1.  Feel  your  sin.     2.  Return. 

1  Timothy  i.  1 3.     "I  obtained  mercy. " 

Mercy.    I.  Necessity.  11.  Promise,    m.  Seeking. 

IV.  Finding.     1.  Feel  your  necessity.     2.  Seek  and 
find  the  promised  mercy. 

The  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  V.  7.  "  But  as  for  me,  I  will  come  into  thy 
house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy :  and  in  thy  fear 
will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple." 

Pure  Worship.  I.  Resolution.  11.  Gratitude. 
III.  Fear.  IV.  Worship.  L  Resolve.  2.  Be 
grateful.     3.  Worship. 
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John  xii.  26.  '^  If  any  man  ser^e  me,  let  him  follow 
me ;  and  where  I  am,  llieTe  shall  also  mj  servant  be: 
if  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  honour." 

ChriaVB  Service,  I.  The  service.  11.  The  following. 
m.  The  presence.  IV.  The  honour.  1.  Serve  the 
Lord  Christ.     2.  Seek  the  Saviour. 

The  Twentieth  Sundajf  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  ii.  12.  **  Kiss  the  son,  lest  he  be  anciy,  and 
ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  Kindled 
but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust 
in  him." 

Warning  to  Sinners.  I.  Danger.  II.  Beconcilia- 
tion.  m.  Faith.  IV.  Blessing.  1.  Gome  to  Christ. 
2.  Trust  in  him. 

James  iv.  10.  **  Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up." 

Humiliation.  I.  Sin.  II.  Humiliation,  m. 
Mercy.  IV.  Grace.  1.  Humble  yourselves.  2. 
Seek  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

27ie  Ttoenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Isaiah  li.  7-8.  7.  "  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  who  know 
righteousness,  the  people  in  whose  heart  is  my  law : 
fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither  be  ye  afraid 
of  their  revilings.  8.  For  the  moth  shall  eat  them 
up  like  to  a  garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like 
to  wool :  but  my  righteousness  shall  be  for  ever,  and 
my  salvation  from  generation  togeneration." 

The  Righteous  Encouraged.  I.  l%e  people.  H.  The 
courage.  HI.  The  vanity.  TV.  Tne  stability.  1. 
Be  the  Lord's  people.    2.  Have  courage. 

Romans  xii.  1 .  **  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service." 

The  Reasonable  Service.  1.  The  mercies.  II.  The 
service,    m.  The  reasonableness.  TV.  The  entreaty. 

1.  Serve  God.    2.  Be  entreated. 

The  Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Jeremiahn.  19.  "Thine  own  wickedness  shallcorrect 
thee,  and  thy  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee  :  know, 
therefore,  and  see  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter, 
that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that 
my  fear  is  not  in  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts." 

Persuasion  to  Repentance.  I.  Correction.  H. 
Boproof.  m.  Knowledge.  IV.  Repentance.  1. 
Feel  the  sin.     2.  Seek  mercy. 

Acts  xxvi,  27-28.  27.  "  King  Agrippa  believest 
thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believest. 
28.  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 

The  Almost  Christian.  I.  Knowledge.  H.  Faith, 
m.  Indecision.    IV.  Persuasion.    1.  Be  persuaded. 

2.  Believe.     3.  Obey. 

The  Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Zeehariah  adii.  1.  ''In  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
fountain  opened  in  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  undeaimefis." 


The  Opened  Fountain,  I.  The  fountain.  IE.  The 
purpose,  m.  The  persons.  TV.  The  time.  1. 
Mercy.     2.  Invitation.     3.  Accept. 

Acts  xxiv.  25.  ''  And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  oome,  Felix 
trembled,  and  answered,'  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ; 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee." 

The  Convenient  Season.  I.  Beasoning.  II.  Trem- 
bling, m.  Delay.  TV.  Promise.  1.  Delay  not. 
2.  Decide  now. 

The  Twentyfourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Proverbs  xiv.  32.  **  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness :  but  the  righteouB  hath  hope  in  his 
death." 

The  Wicked  and  the  Righteous.  I.  The  wicked.  II. 
His  punishment,    m.  The  righteous.    IV.  His  hope. 

1.  Bepent.     2.  Persevere. 

Luke  ix.  62.  **  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man, 
havinff  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back, 
is  fit  K>r  the  kingdom  of  God." 

27ie  Gospel  Plough.  I.  Good  intention.  H.  In- 
decision,  m.  Unfitness.    IV.  Decision.   1.  Halt  not. 

2.  Decide. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Job  XV.  11.  ''Are  the  consolations  of  God  small 
with  thee  ?  is  there  any.  secret  thing  with  thee  ?" 

Secret  Sin.  I.  Consolations.  H.  Decrease.  HI. 
Secret  sin.  IV.  Bestoration.  1.  Benoimce  the  sin. 
2.  Seek  the  consolation. 

Matthew  vii.  13-14.  13.  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait 
gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way, 
which  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  who 
go  in  thereat :  14.  Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
there  be  who  find  it." 

The  Two  Gates.  I.  The  wide  gate.  II.  The  many, 
m.  The  strait  gate.  IV.  The  few.  1.  Flee  from 
the  wide  gate.    2.  Enter  at  the  strait  gate. 

^*  If  there  be  any  more  Sundays  before  Advent  Sunday, 
the  Texts  of-^some  of  those  Sundays  which  were  omitted 
after  the  JEpiphany  may  be  taken  in  to  supply  so  many  as 
are  here  wanting.'*^ 


THE  FOUBTH  TEAR. 

The  First  Sunday  in  Advent, 

Isaiah  xlii.  6-7.  6.  "I,  the  Lord,  have  called  thee 
in  righteousness,  and  wi^  hold  thy  hand,  and  will 
keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles.  7.  To  open  the 
olind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison, 
and  them  who  are  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison 
house." 

The  Call  of  the  Saviour.  I.  Call.  II.  Protection. 
m.  Gift.  rV.  Purpose.  1.  Christ  is  sent.  2. 
Beceive  him. 
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John  iii.  16.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life." 

Goi't  Love  to  the  World.  I.  The  world.  11.  The 
love.  m.  The  gift.  IV.  The  purpose.  1.  Know 
Qod's  love.    2.  Believe.    3.  Serve  the  Lord. 

The  Second  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Isaiah  xl.  1.  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
saith  your  God." 

Divine  Comfort  I.  The  people.  11.  The  sorrow, 
m.  The  comfort.  IV.  The  author.  1.  Come  to 
God  through  Christ.     2.  Enjoy  his  comfort. 

2  Timothy  i.  1 0.  *  *  But  is  now  made  manifest  by  the 
appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus,  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel." 

ChrisfM  Appearing.  I.  The  manifestation.  II.  The 
abolition.     III.  The  revelation.      IV.  The  gospel. 

I.  Ejiow  the  grace.     2.  Beceive  it. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Haggai  ii.  6-7.  6.  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts :  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  wiU  shake 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry 
land ;  7.  And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  de- 
sire of  all  nations  shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  Desire  of  all  Natiom.  I.  The  shaking.  II. 
The  desire,  m.  The  advent.  IV.  The  glory.  1. 
Christ  has  come.     2.  Behold  his  glory. 

Luke  i.  76-77.  76.  "And  thou,  child,  shalt  be 
called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest :  for  thou  shalt  go 
before  the  face  of  Uie  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways  ;  77. 
To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people  by 
the  remission  of  their  sins,  78.  Through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  Qod ;  whereby  the  dayspring  from  on 
high  hath  visited  us  ;  79.  To  give  light  to  them  who 
sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide 
our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 

The  Dayspring.  I.  The  name.  II.  The  preparation. 
III.  The  Imowledge.  IV.  The  visitation.  1.  Know 
the  salvation.     2.  Walk  in  the  light. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Zechariah  vi.  12-13.  13.  "And  speak  unto  him, 
saying.  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying, 
Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The  Branch ;  and  he 
shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord:  13.  Even  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord;  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and 
shaU  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne ;  and  he  shall  be 
a  priest  upon  his  throne :  and  the  counsel  of  peace 
shall  be  between  them  both." 

2he  Man  whose  Name  is  the  Branch.     I.  The  name. 

II.  The  work.    in.  The  glory.    IV.  The  office.     1. 
Seek  his  glory.     2.  Feel  his  peace. 

Ephesians  ii.  4-7.     4.  "But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,     5. 
Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  m& 
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together  with  Christ  fhy  grace  ye  are  saved  J  ;  6.  And 
hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  :  7.  That  in  the 
ages  to  come  he  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches  of 
his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us  through  Christ 
Jesus." 

Ihe  Privileges  of  Christianity.  I.  Love.  H.  life, 
m.  Privilege.  IV.  Manifestation.  1.  Know  the 
love.    2.  Bejoice  in  the  privilege. 

Christmas  Day. 

Numbers  xziv.  17.  "I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now ; 
I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh :  there  shall  come  a 
star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 
and  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all 
the  children  of  Sheth." 

Balaam^  Prophecy  of  Christ.  I.  The  seeing.  II. 
The  star.  HI.  The  sceptre.  IV.  The  work.  1. 
Behold  the  Saviour.     2.  Submit  to  his  authoriiy. 

John  i.  45.  "  Philip  findeth  Nathanael,  and  saith 
imto  him,  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses,  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  son  of  Joseph." 

The  Happy  Discovery.  I.  Moses.  H.  Prophets. 
m.  Jesus.  IV.  The  discovery.  1.  The  Saviour. 
2.  Find  him. 

Old  Fear. 

1  Chronicles  xxiz.  15.  "Fo^  we  are  strangers  be- 
fore thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  aU  our  fathers : 
our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none 
abiding."  

Shortness  of  Life.  I.  Condition.  H.  Time.  HI. 
Eternity.  IV.  Preparation.  1.  Time  flies.  2. 
Prepare  for  eternity. 

1  Thessalonians  iii.  12-1 3.  1 2.  "And  the  Lord  make 
you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward  another, 
and  toward  all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you :  13. 
To  the  end  he  may  stablish  your  hearts  imblameable 
in  holiness  before  Gt>d,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints." 

Qualifications  for  Heaven.  I.  The  increase.  H. 
The  author,  m.  The  end.  IV.  The  coming.  1. 
Seek  the  increase.     2.  Prepare. 

New  Tear, 

1  Samuel  vii.  12.  "  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and 
set  it  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Ebenezer,  saying.  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us." 

ifercy  Acknowledged.  I.  Mercy.  IE.  Gratitude, 
m.  Faith.  rV.  Decision.  1.  Feel  your  obligation. 
2.  Shew  your  gratitude. 

2  7%essalonians  iii.  1.  "Finally,  brethren,  pray  for 
us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course, 
and  be  glorified,  even  as  it  is  withyou." 

Prayer  for  Cod's  Ministers.  I.  The  word.  H.  Its 
course.  HI.  Its  glorification.  IV.  The  prayer.  1. 
Pray.     2.  Seek  God*s  glory. 

The  First  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 
Psalm  xcviii.  2.     "  The  Lord  hath  made  known  his 
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salyation ;  his  righteouBness  hath  he  openly  shewed 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen.'' 

Salvation  Manifested,  I.  Salvation.  II.  Publication. 
m.  Righteousness  IV.  Revelation.  1.  Know 
Ood's  salvation.     2.  Behold  his  righteousness. 

Epheaiam  iii  8-12.  8.  (I.)  "Unto  me,  who  am  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that 
I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ ;  9.  (II )  And  to  make  all  men  see 
what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery^  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who 
created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ:  10.  (Ill)  To 
the  intent  that  now  unto  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places  might  oe  [made]  known  oy  the 
church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  11.  Accord- 
ing to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord:  12.  (IV.)  In  whom  we 
have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the 
faith  of  him" 

The  Unsearchable  Miches.  I.  The  preaching.  II. 
The  mystery  III.  The  wisdom.  IV.  Our  condition. 
1.  Behold  the  grace.     2.  Have  faith. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 

Psalm  xci.  9-10.  9.  ''Because  thou  hast  made  the 
Lord,  who  is  my  refuge,  even  the  most  Hiffh,  thy 
habitation;  10.  There  shall  no  evil  befaS  thee, 
neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling." 

Obedience  and  Promise,  I.  Habitation.  H.  Choice, 
ni.  Obedience.  IV.  IVomise.  1.  Choose.  2.  Be 
safe. 

1  Timothy  ii.  5-6.  5.  **  For  there  is  one  Gtod,  and 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus ;  6.  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to 
be  testified  in  due  time." 

The  One  Mediator.  I.  Otod.  U.  Mediation.  HI. 
Ransom.  IV.  Testimony  1.  Sin*  2.  Ransom.  3. 
Mediator. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

Isaiah  xi.  10.  "  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
Root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the 
people ;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek :  and  his  rest 
shall  be  glorious." 

The  Root  of  Jesse.  I.  The  root.  II.  Its  use.  m. 
The  seeking.     IV.  The  rest.     I.  Seek.    2.  Find. 

Romans  viii.  3-4.  3.  **  For  what  the  law  could  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  fiesh,  God  send- 
ing his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
for  sin  [a  sin-offering],  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh : 
4.  That  the  righteousness  of  the  law  mi^ht  be  fulfilled 
in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  out  after  the 
Spirit. 

The  Holiness  of  the  Gospel.  I.  The  law.  II.  Its 
weakness.  HE.  The  gospel.  IV.  Its  strength.  1. 
Feel  sin.  2.  Forsake  it.  3.  Come  to  Christ  for 
mercy  and  grace. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 

THai(ih\x\\\.  IG.     **  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father, 
though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknow- 
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ledge  us  not:    thou,  0  Lord,  art  our  father,  our 
redeemer ;  thy  name  is  from  everlasting." 

Divine  Relation.  I.  Our  father,  ll.  Rejection, 
in.  Redeemer.  IV.  Eternity.  1.  Feel  this  divine 
relation.     2.  Rejoice  in  God. 

Colossians  i.  1 9-20.  19.**  For  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell;  20.  And,  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him 
to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself ;  by  him,  I  say, 
whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven." 

The  Pleasure  of  the  Father.  I.  Fulness.  II.  Peace, 
m.  Reconciliation.  IV.  Things.  1.  Behold  the 
Saviour.     2.  Be  reconciled. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  afkr  the  Ejnphany. 

Judges  i.  6-7.  6.  **  Then  Adoni-bezek  fled ;  and 
they  pursued  after  him  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off 
his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes.  7.  And  Adoni-bezek 
said.  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs 
and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered  their  meat 
under  my  table :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited 
we.  And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
he  died." 

The  Sinner  Requited.  1.  The  sin.  II.  The  requiting. 
m.  Repentance.  IV.  Faith.  1.  Flee  from  sin.  2. 
Seek  mercy.     3.  Serve  God. 

Hebrews  viii.  1-2.  1.  "Now  of  the  things  which 
we  have  spoken  this  is  the  sum :  We  have  such  a 
high  priest,  as  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens  ;  2.  A  minister  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord 
pitched  and  not  man." 

The  Christian  High  Priest.  I.  Our  high  priest. 
H.  His  session.  III.  His  ministry.  Ty.  Our 
advantage.  1.  Behold  your  high  priest.  2.  Come 
to  Jesus. 

Tlie  Sixth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 

Ruth  i.  16-16.  15.  ''And  she  said.  Behold,  thy 
sister  in  law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and  unto 
her  gods  :  return  thou  after  thy  sister  in  law.  16. 
And  Ruth  said.  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to 
return  from  following  after  thee  :  for  whither  thou 
goest  I  win  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge : 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

The  Safe  Choice.  1.  Qod/s  people.  II.  Temptation, 
m.  Choice.  IV.  Faith.  1.  Choose  religion.  2. 
Keep  it. 

Galatians  v.  1 .  **  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not 
entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

The  Liberty  of  the  Gospel.  I.  The  bondage.  II. 
The  liberty.  UI.  The  temptation.  IV.  The  com- 
mand.    1.  Resist.     2.  Yield  not.     3.  Overcome. 

The  Sunday  called  Septiutgesima^ 

Amos  ix.  11-12.  11.  ''In  that  day  will  I  raise  up 
the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen,  and  dose  up 
the  breaches  tliereof ;  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins, 
and  I  will  build  it  ii..  in  tho  days  of  old :  12.  That  thoy 
may  possess  the  louiuunt  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the 
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heathen,  who  are  called  by  my  name,  saith  the  Lord 
who  doeth  this." 

The  TahemaeU  of  Daoid,  I.  The  tabemade.  11. 
Its  fall.  m.  Its  restoration.  lY.  Its  increase.  1. 
Know  the  Lord.     2.  CKve  thanks. 

Luke  xiy.  22.  ''And  the  servant  said,  Lord, 
it  IS  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is 
room." 

The  Oreai  Supper.  I.  Command.  II.  Obedience, 
in.  Success.  lY.  Boom.  1.  Gome.  2.  Ohrist 
invites.    3.  There  is  room. 

The  Sunday  called  Sexagesima. 

Etehiel  xxxix.  21.  "  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among 
the  heathen  ;  and  all  tfie  heathen  shall  see  my  judg- 
ment which  I  have  executed,  and  my  hand  which  I 
have  laid  upon  them." 

The  Divine  Ohry,  I.  The  glory.  II.  Its  estab- 
lishment, m.  The  pimishment.  lY.  The  seeing. 
1.  Eecognize  God.     2.  Obey  him. 

Luk»  XV.  32.  "  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry,  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

The, Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  I.  The  departure, 
n.  The  misery.  III.  The  return.  lY.  The  rejoicing. 
1.  Betum.     2.  Find  mercy.     3.  Bemain. 

The  Sunday  called  Quinquagedma, 

SdhakkHk  iii.  2.  "0  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech, 
and  was  afraid :  0  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst 
of  the  years,  in  the  midst  of  the  years  make  known ; 
in  wrath  remember  mercy." 

The  Prayer  of  Faith.  I.  Fear.  11.  The  work, 
ni.  The  time.    lY.  Mercy.     1.  Fear.     2.  Pray. 

JEpheeiane  iv.  30-32.  30.  '*  And  grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  eeided  unto  the  day  of 
redemption.  31.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away 
from  you,  with  all  malice  :  32.  And  he  ye  kind  one 
to  another,  tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God,  for  Chris  fs  sake,  hath  forgiven  you.^^ 

The  Mildness  of  Christianity.  1.  The  sealing.  II. 
The  grieving.  III.  The  command.  lY.  The  for- 
giveness.   1.  Stand  in  awe.    2.  Sin  not.    3.  Forgive. 

The  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Jonah  i.  6.  **  So  the  shipmaster  came  to  him  and 
said  unto  him.  What  meanest  thou,  0  sleeper  ?  arise, 
call  upon  thy  Qt>d,  if  so  be  that  God  will  think  upon 
us,  that  we  perish  not." 

Ths  Sleeper  Awakened.  I.  Duty.  II.  Neglect, 
m.  Discovery.  lY.  Bepentance.  1.  Bepent.  2. 
Obey. 

Matthew  xi.  29-30.  29.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart : 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  30.  For  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

Chrisfs  Yoke.     I.  Invitation.     11.  Beason.     m. 
Promise.     lY.  Description.     1.  Come  to  Christ.     2. 
Submit  to  him. 
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The  Second  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Jonah  iii.  9.  ''  Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and 
repent,  and  turn  away  from  his  fierce  anger,  that  we 
perish  not." 

The  Repentance  of  Nineveh.  I.  Wrath.  IL  Fear, 
m.  Bepentance.  lY.  Mercy.  1.  Fear.  2.  Bepent. 
3.  Seek  and  find  mercy. 

Luke  viL,  part  of  verse  50.  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee,  go  in  peace." 

I.  Sin.  n.  Faith,  m.  Salvation.  lY.  Peace. 
1.  Bepent.    2.  Believe.    3.  Gome  to  Christ. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Job  vi.  4.  "  For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are 
within  me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit : 
the  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselves  in  array  against 
me.*" 
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Conviction  of  Sin.  I.  Sin.  II.  Pimishment.  III. 
Conviction.  lY.  Bepentance.  1.  Feel  sin.  2. 
Bepent.     3.  Believe. 

John  vi.  37.  "  AU  whom  the  Father  giveth  to  me 
shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  who  cometh  to  me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out." 

No  Sinner  Refected.  I.  Those  given.  II.  Their 
coming.  III.  The  believer.  lY.  The  promise.  1 . 
Behold  God's  mercies.  2.  Come  to  Christ.  3.  Seek 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Jeremiah  1. 4-5 .  4.  ' '  In  those  days,  and  in  that  time, 
saith  the  Lord,  the  children  of  Israel  shall  come,  they 
and  the  children  of  Judah  together,  going  and  weep- 
ing :  they  shall  go,  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God.  5. 
They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces 
thitherward,  saying.  Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves 
to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant  which  shall  not 
be  forgotten." 

The  Travellers  to  Zion.  I.  The  time.  II.  The  seeking, 
m.  The  inquiry.  lY.  The  resolution.  1.  Seek. 
2.  Inquire.     3.  Besolve. 

Acts  xvi.  30-31.  30.  "  And  brought  them  out,  and 
said.  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  31.  And 
they  said.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house." 

The  Great  Question  Answered,  I.  Conviction  H. 
Inquiry.  HI.  Faith.  lY.  Promise.  1.  Inquire. 
2.  Believe. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Haggai  i.  5.  "Now,  therefore,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  consider  your  ways." 

Our  Ways  Considered.  I.  Ways.  II.  Selfishness. 
m.  Consideration.  lY.  Bepentance.  1.  Befleet. 
2.  Bepent.     3.  Have  faith. 

Acts  xvii.  30-31.  30.  "And  the  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent:  31.  Because  he  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
ri^teousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  ; 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  aUmen,  in  that 
he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
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77ie  Altered  Times,  I.  The  ignorance.  11.  The 
command,  m.  The  appointment.  lY.  The  assur- 
ance. 1.  Kepent.  2.  Prepare  for  death  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  in  Lent 

Zeehariah  i.  5.  "  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  ?" 

DeatKa  Call  to  Repentance,  I.  The  fathers.  II. 
The  prophets.      III.  Repentance.      IV.  Salvation. 

1 .  Besist  not.     2.  Be  persuaded. 

Acta  XX.  21.  "Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and 
also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  Gfod,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Apostolic  Testimony,  I.  Repentance.  H.  Faith, 
m.  Testimony.      IV.  Result.      1.  Hear  the  word. 

2.  Repent.     3.  Believe. 

Oood  Friday. 

Leviticus  xiv.  52-53.  52.  "  And  he  shall  cleanse 
the  house  with  the  blood  of  the  bird,  and  with  the 
running  water,  and  with  the  living  bird,  and  with 
the  cedar  wood,  and  with  the  hyssop,  and  with  the 
scarlet :  53.  But  he  shall  let  go  the  living  bird  out 
of  the  city  into  the  open  fields,  and  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  house :  and  it  shall  be  clean." 

Leprosy  Cleansed,  I.  The  disease.  II.  The  sacri- 
fice. III.  The  cleansing.  IV.  The  atonement.  1. 
£now  your  disease.     2.  Seek  your  cleansing. 

Hebrews  vl,  14-15.  14.  ''  Forasmuch  then  as  the 
children  are  partakers  of  fiesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  through 
death  he  might  destroy  him  who  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  15.  And  deliver  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage." 

Tlie  Great  Deliverer.  I.  Incarnation.  11.  Death, 
m.  Bondage.  IV.  Deliverance.  1.  Feel  your 
bondage.    2.  Enjoy  your  deliverance. 

Easter  Day, 

Acts  X.  40-41.  40.  "  Him  Gk>d  raised  up  the  third 
day,  and  shewed  him  openly;  41.  Not  to  all  the 
people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen  before  by  GK>d,  even 
to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead," 

Our  Lord^s  Resurrection,  I.  The  resurrection.  II. 
The  manifestation.  HI.  The  witnesses.  IV.  Their 
testimony.  1.  The  Lord  is  risen.  2.  Seek  those 
things  which  are  above. 

1  Tkessalonians  v.  9-10.  9.  "For  God  hath  not 
appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  10.  Who  died  for  us,  that, 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  live  together 
with  him." 

The  Divine  Appointment,  I.  Wrath.  11.  Salva- 
tion. III.  DeaUi.  IV.  life.  1.  Flee  from  wrath. 
2.  Lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

The  First  Sunday  after  EaMer, 
Deuteronomy  xxxii.  11-12.    11.  "As  an  eagle  stir- 


reth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings:  12.  So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and 
there  was  no  strange  god  with  him." 

Qod^s  Care  of  His  People,  I.  God's  people.  II. 
Their  helplessness.  III.  Their  guidance.  IV.  Their 
purity.     1.  Have  faith  in  God.     2.  Serve  him. 

Romans  xiv.  7-9.  7.  "For  none  of  us  liveth  to 
himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  8.  For  whether 
we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die, 
we  die  unto  the  Lord :  whether  we  live  therefore,  or 
die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  9.  For  to  this  end  Christ 
haih  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be 
the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living." 

The  Lord  of  the  Dead  and  Living,  1.  Life.  H. 
Death.  III.  Property.  IV.  Dominion.  1.  live 
to  Christ.     2.  Die  to  Christ.    3.  Be  Christ's  for  ever. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  EaMer. 

Zeehariah  ix.  12.  "Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold,  ye 
prisoners  of  hope :  even  to-day  do  I  declare  that  I 
will  render  double  unto  you." 

The  Prisoners  of  Hope,  L  The  prisoners.  II.  The 
stronghold,  m.  The  turning.  IV.  The  promise. 
1 .  Turn.     2.  Seek  the  promise. 

Acts  xiv.  21-22.  21 .  "And  when  they  had  preached 
the  gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they 
returned  again  to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and  to 
Antioch,  22.  Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples, 
and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that 
we  must,  through  much  tribulation,  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

The  Apostolic  Ministry,  I.  Preaching.  II.  Confirm- 
ing, ni.  Perseverance.  IV.  Entrance.  1.  Per- 
severe.    2.  Seek  to  enter  heaven. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Jeremiah  ix.  23-24.  23.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I^et 
not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the 
mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man 
glory  in  his  riches :  24.  But  let  him  who  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me, 
that  I  am  the  Lord  who  exercise  loving  kindness, 
judgment,  and  righteousnes,  in  the  earth:  for  in 
these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  True   Glorying.      I.  False  glory.      11.  True 

flory.      III.  The  exercise.      IV.  The  delight.      1. 
[umUity.     2.  Knowledge  of  God. 

Acts  xxiv.  15-16.  15.  "And  have  hope  toward 
God,  which  they  themselves  also  allow,  that  there 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  unjust.  16.  And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to 
have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  towaid  men." 

The  Hope  and  the  Exercise.  I.  The  resurrection, 
n.  The  hope.  m.  The  conscience.  IV.  The  ex- 
ercise.    1.  Hope.    2.  Exercise. 

TTie  Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Deuteronomy  xxxii.  46-47.  46.  "  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Set  your  hearts  unto  all  the  words  which  I 
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testify  among  you  this  day,  which,  ye  shall  oommand 
Your  children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the  words  of  this 
law.  47.  For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you ;  because 
it  is  your  life :  and  through  this  thing  ye  shall  prolong 
your  days  in  the  land,  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to 
possess  it." 

Obedience  not  a  Vain  Thing,  I.  The  heart.  II. 
The  command,  m.  The  reason.  IV.  The  blessing. 
1.  Learn.     2.  Instruct.     3.  Seek  the  blessing. 

Jiomam  ii.  28-29.  28.  **  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  who 
is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision,  which 
is  outward  in  the  flesh  :  29.  But  he  is  a  Jew,  who 
is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise 
is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 

Religio7i  a  Reality,  I.  Outward  religion.  II.  Its 
worthlessness.    III.  Inward  religion.    IV.  Its  value. 

I.  Seek  religion.     2.  Enjoy  peace  with  God. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter, 

Jeremiah  xiii.  15-16.  15.  (III.)  **Hear  ye,  give 
ear  ;  be  not  proud  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken.  16. 
(IV.)  Give  glory  to  the  Lord  your  God,  (I.)  before 
he  cause  darkness,  and  before  your  feet  stumble  upon 
the  dark  mountains,  (II.)  and,  while  ye  look  for  light, 
he  turn  it  into  the  shadow  of  death,  and  make  it  gross 
darkness." 

God^%  Wrath  against  Sinners,    I.  Sin.     H.  Wrath. 

III.  Invitation.  IV,  Repentance.  1.  Come.  2. 
Repent.     3.  Believe. 

Acts  xiii.  38-39.  38.  "Be  it  known  unto  you, 
therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man 
is  preached  unto  yoli  the  forgiveness  of  sins  :  39.  And 
by  him  all  who  believe  are  justified  from  all  things, 
from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses." 

The  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  1,  Christ.  II.  Repent- 
ance. III.  Faith.  IV.  Forgiveness.  1.  Hear  the 
gospel.     2.  Receive  [by  faith]  pardon. 

7%e  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day  (No,  \,) 

Psalm  xi.,  part  of  verse  4.  **  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy 
temple,  the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven." 

7he  Abode  of  Christ.  I.  The  incarnation.  II.  The 
sacrificial  death.  III.  The  resurrection  and  ascension. 

IV.  The  abode  of  Christ  in  heaven.  1 .  Know  Christ 
in  you.     2.  Obey  Christ.    3.  Live  by  faith  in  Christ. 

2  Corinthians  ix.  15.  "Thanks  be  to  God  for  his 
unspeakable  gift." 

The  Divine  Goodness  and  our  Gratitude.     I.  The  gift. 

II.  Its  character.  III.  Our  participation.  IV.  Our 
thanksgiving.     1.  Take.     2.  Be  grateful. 

The  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day  fNo,  2, J 

Acts  ii.  3 1-36.  34.  ''  For  David  is  not  ascended 
into  the  heavens:  but  he  saith  himself,  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  35. 
Uutil  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.  36.  Therefore 
let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God 
hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified, 
both  Lord  and  Christ." 
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JesuSy  both  Lord  and  Christ,  I.  The  crucifixion. 
II.  The  ascension.  HI.  The  prophecy.  IV.  The 
fulfilment.  1.  Come  to  Jesus.  2.  live  to  God.  3. 
Hope. 

1  John  iii.  2.  ''Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  : 
but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 

What  We  shall  Be,  I.  The  present.  II.  The  future, 
m.  The  likeness.  TV.  The  reason.  1.  Have  faith. 
2.  Rejoice  in  hope. 

Whitsunday, 

liieah  iv.  1-2.  1.  ''But  in  the  last  days  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  t]ie 
Lord  shell  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  people 
shall  flow  unto  it.  2.  And  many  nations  shall  come, 
and  say.  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths :  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity,  I.  The  time. 
n.  The  establishment.  III.  The  resolution.  IV. 
The  instruction.    1.  Resolve.    2.  Receive  instruction. 

Acts  X.  45.  "  And  they  of  the  circumcision  who 
believed  were  astonished,  as  many  as  came  with 
Peter,  because  that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured 
out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I.  The  assembly  II. 
The  gift.     in.  The  astonishment.     IV.  The  reason. 

1.  Behold  the  mercy.     2.  Receive  the  grace. 

Trinity  Sunday, 

John  XX.  28.  "And  Thomas  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

The  Confession  of  Thomas,  1.  Doubt.  U.  Convic- 
tion,   m.  Confession.    IV.  Deity.     1.  Have  faith. 

2.  Persevere. 

Philippians  ii.  9-11.  9.  "  Wherefore  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  hath  given  to  him  a  name 
wmch  is  above  every  name :  10.  That  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  11. 
And  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

The  Worship  of  Jesus,  I.  Exaltation.  U.  Name. 
m.  Worship.  IV.  Confession.  1.  Know  Jesus. 
2.  Worship.     3.  Confess. 

The  First  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Psalm  cxxxix.  23-24  23.  "  Search  me,  0  God,  and 
know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts : 
24.  And  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  aud 
lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 

Earnestness  in  Religion,  1.  Examination.  II. 
Discovery.  III.  Guidance.  IV.  Safety.  1.  Seek 
self-knowledge.     2.  Seek  grace. 

Luke\i\\.  54-55.  54.  "And  he  put  them  all  out, 
aud  took  her  by  Xh^i  hand,  and  called,  saying,  Maid, 
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arise.  55.  And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she  arose 
straightway :  and  he  commanded  to  give  to  her 
meat " 

Ths  Daughter  of  J&irus.  I.  The  death.  II.  The 
miracle.  HI.  The  soul.  IV.  Faith.  1.  Spiritual 
death.     2.  Faith  leads  to  life. 

The  Second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  xxxiv.  19.  "  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous :  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  all." 

The  Safety  of  the  Righteous.  I.  The  righteous.  II. 
His  afflictions.  111.  His  deliverance.  lY.  His 
gratitude.     1.  Trust  in  Ood.     2.  Seek  his  help. 

Luke  xi.  13.  "If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  ffood  g^ts  unto  your  children :  how  much 
more  shaU  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  who  ask  him  ?" 

Our  Heavenly  Father.  I.  The  Holy  Spirit.  II. 
The  necessity.  III.  The  benevolence.  IV.  The 
Faith.     1.  Ask  in  faith.     2.  Qrow  in  grace. 

The  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Eccleeiaetee  xi.  9.  "  Kejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy 
youth ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart,  and  in 
the  light  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all 
these  things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment." 

^in  and  Judgment.  I.  Youth.  II.  Impenitence. 
III.  Kepentance.  ^  17.  Judgment.  1.  Beflect.  2. 
Bepent.     3.  Prepare. 

Romans  xv.  13.  "Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  God  of  Hope.  I.  The  title.  11.  The  fulness. 
HI.  The  faith.  IV.  The  abounding.  1.  Faith.  2. 
Joy  and  peace.     3.  Hope. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Deuteronomy  viii.  2.  **  And  thou  shalt  remember 
all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to 
prove  theo,  to  know  what  was  in  thy  heart,  whether 
thou  wouldest  keep  his  commandments,  or  no." 

The  Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness.  I.  Tiial.  II. 
Design.  III.  Bememberauce.  IV.  Faith.  1. 
Kemember.     2.  Believe. 

Rotnans  viii.  1.  "There  is,  therefore,  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 

Condemnation  Withdrawn.  I.  Sin.  II.  Bemission. 
III.  Faith.  IV.  Obedience.  1.  Bepent.  2.  Believe. 
3.  Obey. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Job  xvi.  22.  "  When  a  few  years  are  come,  then 
shall  I  go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return." 

The  Solemn  ThougU.  1.  Time.  H.  Death,  in. 
Eternity.  IV.  Beligion.  1.  Time  flies.  2.  Eternity 
is  at  hand. 

Ephesians  i.  13-14.     13.  "  In  whom  ye  alflo  trusted, 


after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of 
your  salvation  :  in  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed, 
ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of  promise,  14. 
Which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the 
redemption  of  the  purchased  possession,  unto  the 
praise  of  his  glory." 

Trusting  in  Christ.  1.  The  word.  II.  The  faith. 
m.  The  sealing.  IV.  The  earnest.  1.  Have  faith. 
2.  Have  the  earnest. 

The  Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

2  Samuel  xii.  7.  "  And  Nathan  said  to  David, 
Thou  art  the  man." 

Thith  Applied.  I.  Conviction.  H.  Confession, 
m.  Pardon.  IV.  Punishment.  1.  Feel  your  sin. 
2.  Confess  to  God.     3.  Seek  and  find  mercy. 

Acts  xxvi.  18.  "To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  who  are  sanctified 
by  faith  which  is  in  me." 

St  Patd^s  Commission.  I.  Illumination.  II.  Con- 
version. Ill  Justification.  IV.  Sanctification.  1. 
Hear  the  word.     2.  Live  a  life  of  faith. 

The  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Psalm  xxxvi.  7.  "  How  excellent  is  thy  loving 
kindness,  0  God  !  therefore  the  cliildren  of  men  put 
their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings." 

God*s  Loving  Kindness.  I.  God^s  loving  kindness. 
II.  Its  excellence.  III.  Faith.  IV.  Protection.  1, 
See  the  loving  kindness  2.  Feel  it.  3.  Trust  in 
God. 

John  vi  44-45.  44.  (II.)  "No  man  can  come  to 
zne»  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him  : 
(IV.)  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  45. 
(I.)  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  and  they  shall  be 
all  taught  of  God;  (III.)  every  man,  therefore,  who 
hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh 
unto  ^neV 

Believers  Saved.  I.  The  tcacliiiig.  II.  The  di*aw- 
ing.  III.  The  coming.  IV.  The  raising.  1.  God 
teaches.  2.  Goddi*aws.  3.  Come  to  Chnst.  4.  Be 
saved. 

The  Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Job  xxii.  21.  "Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him, 
and  be  at  i)eace  :  thereby  good  shall  como  unto  thee." 

Acquaintance  with  God.  J.  God.  II.  Knowledge, 
ni.  Peace.  IV.  Good.  1.  Know  God.  2.  Have 
peace.     3.  Enjoy  good. 

1  Timothy  iv.  8.  "  For  bodily  exercise  profitcth 
little  :  but  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come." 

I'he  Profitableness  of  Godliness.  I.  Exercise.  If. 
Profit?  III.  Godliness.  IV.  Profit.  1.  Benounce 
self.     2.  Seek  holiness. 

The  Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Jeremiah  xvii.  5-8.  5.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Cursed 
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be  the  man  who  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whoso  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  6. 
For  he  shall  be  like  to  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall 
not  see  when  good  cometh ;  but  shall  inhabit  the  par- 
ched places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land  and  not 
inhabited.  7.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  the 
Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  8.  For  he  shall  be 
as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  who  spreadeth 
out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when 
heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not 
be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease 
from  yielding  fruit." 

The  Curie  and  the  Blessing,  I.  False  trust.  II.  Its 
punishment.  III.  True  faith.  IV.  Its  reward.  1. 
Trust  not  in  man.     2.  Trust  in  God. 

2  Timothy  iv.  7-8.  7.  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fi^ht, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith : 
8.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  to  me  at  that  day  :  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
unto  all  them  also  who  love  his  appearing." 

The  Crown  of  Righteousness,  I.  The  fight.  II.  The 
course.  III.  The  faith.  IV.  The  crown.  1. 
Persevere.     2.  Secure  the  crown. 

The  Tenth  Sunday  after  T?intty, 

Psalm  xxxvii.  37.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright:  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 

The  Perfect  Man,  I.  Man.  II.  Conversion,  m. 
Perfection.  IV.  Peace.  1.  Turn  to  God.  2.  Live 
to  God.    3.  Die  to  God. 

cTbAn  xii.  27-28.  27.  "Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ; 
and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour  :  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  28. 
Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came  there  a  voice 
from  heaven,  sa3ring,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and 
will  glorify  it  again." 

Ow'  Lord's  Submission,  I.  Trouble.  11.  The 
reasoning.  III.  The  prayer.  IV.  The  answer.  1. 
Patience.    2.  Submission.     3.  Faith. 

The  Eleventh  Sunday  after  THnity, 

Ecclesiastes  xii.  1.  *' Remember  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come 
not,  nor  the  years  draw  ni^h,  when  thou  shalt  say, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 

Religion  in  Youth.  I.  Youth.  II.  Old  age.  HI. 
Creator.  IV.  Remembrance.  1.  Seek  God.  2. 
Enjoy  religion. 

1  Corinthians  xv.  56*57.  56.  "  The  sting  of  death 
is  sin ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  57.  But 
thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  to  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Christian's  Victory,  I.  The  sting.  II.  It's 
strength.  HI.  The  victory.  IV.  The  gratitude.  1. 
Flee  from  sin.  2.  Fly  to  Christ  for  refuge.  3. 
Return  thanks  for  mercy  found. 

The  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Malachi  iii.  6.     **  For  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not ; 
therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed." 
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The  Divine  UnchangeaUeness.  I.  Sin.  II.  Mercy. 
II I.  Unchangeableness.  IV.  Conversion.  1.  God's 
mercy.    2.  Serve  him. 

John  xvii.  17.  '^  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth: 
thy  word  is  truth." 

The  Christian's  Qualification,  I.  Necessity.  U. 
Sanctification.  III.  Truth.  IV.  Heaven.  1.  Be 
holy.    2.  Love  the  truth. 

The  Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Jeremiah  xvii.  12-13.  12.  ' '  A  glorious  high  throne 
from  the  beginning  is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary.    1 3. 

0  Lord,  the  hope  of  Israel,  all  who  forsake  thee  shall 
be  ashamed,  and  they  who  depart  from  me  shall  be 
wiitten  in  the  earth,  because  they  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  the  fountain  of  living  waters. 

The  Misery  of  Godlessness,  I.  The  sanctuary.  U. 
The  hope.    III.  The  punishment.    IV.  The  reason. 

I.  Believe.   2.  Fly  to  Christ  for  refuge.   3.  Persevere. 

2  Timothy  i.  12.  "For  the  which  cause  I  also 
suffer  these  things  :  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed : 
for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  1  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day." 

The  Christian's  Confidence,  I.  Suffering.  H. 
Shame.  III.  Knowledge.  IV.  Perseverance.  1. 
Endure.    2.  Know.     3.  Have  faith. 

Hie  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Psalm  Ixv.  4.     '^  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  then 

•choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee,  that 

he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts :   we  shall  be  satisfied 

with  the  goodness  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy  holy 

temple." 

The  Blessedness  of  Religion,  I.  The  chosen.  II. 
The  dwelling.  III.  The  blessing.  IV.  The  satisfac- 
tion.    1.  See  the  blessing.     2.  £njoy  it. 

John  xiv.  1-3.  1 .  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled : 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  2.  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so, 

1  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  3.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself ;  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

The  Christian's  Consolation.  1,  Trouble.  11.  Faith, 
m.  Information.  IV.  Promise.  1.  Be  happy.  2. 
Believe.     3.  Hope. 

T/ie  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Psalm  Ixxiii.  25-26.  25.  "  Whom  have  I  in  heavon 
but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  whom  I 
desire  beside  thee.  26.  My  flesh  and  my  heart 
faileth:  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  for  ever." 

Tlie   Christian's   Chief  Good,      I.  The  chief  good. 

II.  The  weakness.  III.  The  strength.  IV.  The 
portion.     1.  Love  God.     2.  Seek  his  favour. 

1  Corinthians  xiii.  11-12.  11.  "When  I  was  a 
child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child  :  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things.    12.  For  now  we  see  through  a 
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glass  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in 
part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known." 
The  ChrutiaWs  Progresi,  I.  Childhood.  II.  Man- 
hood. HL  Time.  lY.  Eternity.  1.  £now.  2. 
Persevere.    3.  Hope. 

J%e  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Judges  xiii.  22-23.  22.  ''  And  Man5ah  said  unto 
his  wife,  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen 
Gk)d.  23.  But  his  wife  said  unto  him,  If  the  Lord 
were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received 
a  burnt  offering  and  a  meat  offering  at  our  hands, 
neither  would  he  have  shewed  to  us  ail  these  things, 
nor  would,  as  at  this  time,  have  shewed  to  us  such 
things  as  these." 

Tt^t  in  God,  I.  Fear.  11.  Confidence,  m. 
Beason.  lY.  Happiness.  1.  Have  faith.  2.  Be 
happy.     3.  Bemember  Manoah's  wife. 

2  Corinthians  ii.  1 5- 1 6.  15."  For  we  are  unto  Ood  a 
sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  who  are  saved,  and  in 
them  who  perish :  16.  To  the  one  we  are  the  savour 
of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other  of  life  unto  life." 

The  Christian  Ministry.  I.  The  saved.  II.  The 
lost.  m.  The  ministry.  IV.  The  Saviour.  1. 
Hear  the  word.    2.  Lay  hold  on  life. 

TTie  Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Haggai  ii.  9.  "  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  than  [that]  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts :  and  in  this  place  will  I  g^ve  peace,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  Christian's  Peace,  I.  The  houses.  II.  The 
glory,  m.  The  Saviour.  IV.  The  peace.  1.  Look 
to  Jesus.    2.  Have  peace. 

2  Corinthians  iii.  18.  ''  But  we  all,  with  open  face, 
beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

The  Christian^  Change,  I.  The  vision.  II.  The 
manner.  III.  The  change.  IV.  The  agent.  1. 
Look  to  Jesus.    2.  Have  peace. 

The  EigJUeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Jeremiah  xxiv.  3.  "Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me, 
What  seest  thou,  Jeremiah  ?  And  I  stud.  Figs ;  the 
good  figs,  very  good  ;  and  the  evil,  very  evil,  which 
cannot  be  eaten,  thoy  are  so  evil." 

The  Divine  Decision,'  I.  The  good.  II.  Their 
preservation.  III.  The  evil.  IV.  Their  destruction. 
1.  Flee  from  wrath.     2.  Cleave  to  the  Lord. 

The  Good  Figs,  1.  Daniel.  2.  Ezekiel.  3.  Sha- 
drach.     4.  Meshach.       5.  Abednego. 

The  Evil  Fias,  1.  Jehoahaz  fShallwnJ,  2.  Eli- 
akim  (Jehoiakin),  3.  Jehaiakin  (Coniah),  4. 
Zedekiah.     Three  Sons  and  one  Gratidson  ofJosiah. 

PhilippiansiY,  6-7.  6.  "Be  careful  for  nothing; 
but  in  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God.  7.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  pasfeth  all 
understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus." 


Prayer  and  iVs  Promise,  I.  Anxiety.  H.  Prayer. 
m.  Peace.  IV.  Keeping  (as  the  sentinel  on 
the  watch  tower).  1.  Trust  in  God.  2.  Seek  his 
peace. 

The  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Psalm  Ixvi.  12-14.  12.  "Thou  hast  caused  men 
to  ride  over  our  heads;  we  went  through  fire  and 
water :  but  thou  broughtest  us  out  into  a  wealthy 
place.  13.  I  will  go  into  thy  house  with  burnt  offer- 
mgs :  I  will  pay  to  thee  my  vows,  14.  Which  my  lips 
have  uttered,  and  my  mouth  hath  spoken,  when  I 
was  in  trouble." 

Gratitude  to  God.  I.  Trouble.  H.  Deliverance, 
m.  Gratitude.  IV.  Promise.  1.  God  has  saved. 
2.  You  have  promised.     3.  Be  true. 

Revelation  iii.  20.  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  hun,  and 
he  with  me:" 

Christ's  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  I.  Knocking.  II. 
Hearing.  HI.  Opening.  IV.  Entering.  1.  Christ 
knocks.    2.  Open  the  Soot. 

The  Ttcentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Malaehi  iii.  16-17.  16.  "  Then  they  who  feared  the 
Lord  spake  often  one  to  another :  and  the  Lord  hear- 
kened, and  heard  it,  and  a  hook  of  remembrance  was 
written  before  him  for  them  who  feared  the  Lord, 
and  who  thought  upon  his  name.  17.  And  they 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day 
when  I  make  up  my  jewels;  and  I  will  spare  them  as 
a  man  spareth  his  own  son  who  serveth  him." 

Communion  and  its  Promise.  I.  The  communion, 
n.  The  book.  IIL  The  jewels.  IV.  The  confidence. 
1.  Fear  God.     2.  Trust  in  him. 

Hebrews  ix.  27-28.  27.  "  And  as  it  is  appointed 
unto  man  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment: 
28.  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many ;  and  unto  them  who  look  for  him  shall  he 
appear  the  second  time  without  sin  (a  sin  offering) 
imto  salvation." 

The  Divine  Appointments,  I.  Death.  II.  Judg- 
ment, m.  Offering.  IV.  Appearance.  1.  Beceive 
Christ.     2.  Meet  Christ. 

The  Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Jeremiah  xxiii.  6.  "In  his  days  Judah  shall  be 
saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely  ;  and  this  is  the 
name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our 
Bightcousness." 

The  Saved  and  the  Saviour,  I.  Time.  H.  Salvation, 
m.  Security.  IV.  Name.  1.  Enjoy  salvation.  2. 
Know  the  Saviour. 

2  Corinthians  v.  20.  "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us : 
we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God." 

Hie  Christian  Ambassadors,  I.  Bebellion.  II. 
Beconciliatioo.  III.  Ambassadors.  IV.  Entreaty. 
1.  See  Ghxl's  mercy.    2.  Be  persuaded. 
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Book  VI. 


THE  CHURCH'S  TEAR. 


PouBTH  Yeah. 


The  Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Psalm  xc.  12.  *'  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days 
that  we  may  aj^ply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

Arithmetic  of  Wisdom,  I.  Time.  II.  Instruction, 
m.  Application.  IV.  Wisdom.  1.  Feel  your 
mortality.     2.  Seek  wisdom. 

1  Peter  iii.  15.  "But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  hearts  :  and  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  who  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope 
which  is  in  you  with  meekness  and  fear." 

T%e  Christianas  Answer.  I.  Sanctification.  H. 
Hope.  m.  Question.  IV.  Answer.  1.  Reverence. 
2.  Mope.     8.  Preparation. 

The  Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Judges  xvi.  20.  "  And  she  said,  The  Philistines 
be  upon  thee  Samson.  And  he  awake  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  said,  I  will  ^  out  as  at  other  times  before,  and 
shake  myself  And  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was 
departed  from  him." 

Spiritual  Carlcssness.  I.  Self-confidence.  11.  Fall. 
III.  Insensibility.  IV.  Punishment.  1.  Watch. 
2.  Examine.     3.  Believe. 

1  Peter  v.  10.  "But  the  God  of  all  grace,  who 
hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make  you  perfect, 
stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you." 

God's  Call  and  Grace  to  His  People.  I.  The  name, 
n.  The  call.     in.  The  suffering.     IV.  The  grace. 

1.  Endure.     2.  Pray.     3.  Persevere. 

The  Twenty-f<yurth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Malaehi  iv.  2.  *'  But  unto  you  who  fear  my  name 
shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in 
his  wings." 

77ie  Sun  of  Righteousness,  I.  The  name.  II.  The 
fear.     III.  The  sun.      IV.  The  healing.      1.  Fear. 

2.  Hope.     3.  Be  healed. 


2  Peter  i.  3-4.  8.  "  According  as  his  divine  power 
hath  given  unto  us  all  thin&;8  which  pertain  to  life 
and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  who 
hath  called  us  to  gloiy  and  virtue :  4.  Whereby  are 
given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises: 
that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  which  is  in 
the  world  through  lust." 

Hie  Divine  Benevolence,  I.  The  gift.  II.  The  name, 
m.  The  promise.  IV.  The  design.  1.  Know  God. 
2.  Partake  of  his  nature. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Malaehi  iv.  6-6.  6.  "  Behold,  I  will  send  to  you 
Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord :  6.  And  he  shall  turn 
the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a  curse." 

The  Mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  I.  The  mission. 
II.  The  time.    III.  The  conversion.    IV.  The  curse. 

I.  Repent.     2.  Flee  from  wrath.     3.  Believe. 

2  Peter  i.  10-11.  10.  "Wherefore  the  rather, 
brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and 
election  sure  :  for  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never 
fall:  11.  For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered 
unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Spiritual  Diligence  and  iVs  Promise,  I.  The  diligence. 

II.  The   security.       HI.  The  entrance.       IV.  The 
kingdom.     1.  Persevere.     2.  Triumph. 


"  If  there  he  any  more  Sundays  "before  A  dvent  Sunday, 
the  Texts  of  some  of  those  Sundays  which  were  omitted 
after  the  Epiphany  may  he  taken  in  to  supply  so  many  as 
are  here  wanting,^' 
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In  reading  and  in  speaking,  art  must  assist  nature. 
The  good  to  be  effected  by  this  union  of  nature  and 
of  art  is  the  profit  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
gained  by  the  hearers.  The  easiest  method  of  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  lesson  from  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  'New  is  a  correct  and  feeling  method  of  reading. 
The  hearer  is  impressed  by  the  varied  intonation  of 
the  reader,  and  understands,  as  he  listens,  the  feelings 
of  the  persons  who  may  be  described  as  engaged  m 
the  conversations  and  actions  related.  I  have  learned 
this  by  an  experience  of  forty  years  ;  and  was  warned 
by  a  kind  old  Lancashire  woman  never  to  alter  my 
style  of  reading ;  for,  said  she,  "  I  can  understand  the 
scriptures  by  your  style  of  reading  far  better  than  I 
could  understand  them  if  I  were  listening  to  another 
explaining  the  same  scriptures."  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  same 
good  woman  (who  has  been  in  heaven  for  more  than 
thirty  years  past)  for  her  words  of  encouragement. 
I  never  studied  to  read.  I  read,  that  I  might  under- 
stand what  I  read,  in  private ;  and  when  I  read  in  the 
house  of  Gk>d,  I  read  as  I  understood,  and  as  I  felt. 
In  speaking  in  the  house  of  Ood,  that  is,  in  what  is 
callecL  ^^  extempore  address"  from  the  pulpit,  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  f  oUow  the  same  rule  of  nature, 
the  '^  Lex  et  Norma  loquendi."  This  may  be  called 
a  normal  method  of  reading  and  of  spealung,  but  it 
is  of  nature's  dictation,  of  nature's  norma  or  rule. 
The  very  highest  authorities  do  not  oppose  it.  They 
yield  to  nature's  law,  and  follow  nature's  dictates 
and  nature's  norma  in  their  own  efforts  to  impress 
their  hearers  in  their  written  or  in  their  ^'extem- 
pore" addresses. 

The  authority  of  Shakespeare  must  be  quoted.  He 
represents  Hamlet  as  addressing  the  players,  whom 
he  had  engaged  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of 
his  adulterous  mother  and  her  adulterous  and  mur- 
derous husband,  in  these  words : — 

''  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it, 
as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  Uef  the  town- 
crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  Nor,  do  not  saw  the  air 
too  much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but  use  all  gently ; 
for,  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say, 


whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance  wnich  may  g^ve  to  it  smoothness.  0 ! 
it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig- 
pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags, 
to  split  the  ears  of  the  groimdlings;  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb 
shows  and  noise :  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o'erdoing  termagant ;  it  out  Herod's  Herod. — Pray 
you,  avoid  it. 

**  Be  not  too  tame  neither;  but  let  your  own  discre- 
tion be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
word  to  the  action,  with  this  especial  observance, 
that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature:  for 
anytmng  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing ; 
whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show 
Virtue  her  own  feature,  Scorn  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  Time,  his  form  and 
pressure.  Now,  this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off, 
though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve :  the  censure  of  the  which  one 
must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre 
of  others.  0 !  there  be  players  whom  I  have  seen 
play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  not 
to  speak  it  profanely,  who,  neither  having  the  accent 
of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  JPagan,  nor 
man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  have  made  men, 
and  not  made  them  well ;  they  imitated  himianity  so 
abominably." — Samlet,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

In  preaching  the  gospel  everything  must  be 
considered  and  faithfully  practised  which  cau  render 
the  words  of  the  speaker  profitable  to  the  hearer. 
Children  are  to  hear  sermons.  Persons  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  come  to  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  must,  of  course,  hear  sermons.  The 
great  concern  of  all,  from  the  Throne  downwards,  is 
me  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  confession  of  all  may 
be  summed  up  in  few  words :  ''I  am  a  sinner;  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  The  gospel  is  plain: 
''Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."  "What  am  I  to  believe  about  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ?"  Believe  that  "you  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  your  sms." 
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*'The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  tlirough  Jesus  Christ 
oiir  Ivord."  The  great  simplicity  of  the  gospel  must 
be  made  known  from  the  pulpit.  The  profound 
learning  of  some  must  be  admired  by  those  who, 
perhaps,  may  be  qualified  to  imderstand  it.  The 
eloquence  of  others  may  be  the  object  of  wonder  to 
those  who  love  excitement  and  sensation.  The 
simplicity  of  gospel  truth  needs  no  aid  from  learning 
or  from  eloquence.  A  simple  answer  to  a  simple 
question  is  required.  In  God's  name,  and  for  Christ's 
sake,  let  that  simple  answer  be  given.  The  sinner 
enquires,  **  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  Then  give 
the  answer  with  all  the  power  of  a  felt  salvation, 
"Christ  died  for  you."  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  He  died  for  your  sins  and  rose  again  for 
your  justification.  And  having  thus  received  your 
justification  by  faith,  go  onward,  look  upward,  go 
heavenward,  and,  finafly,  by  God's  mercy,  obtain 
that  eternal  life  which  is  the  gift  of  Gt>d,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

The  simplest  form  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all 
classes  of  inquiring  sinners  is  the  following  hymn, 
No.  14  in  the  collection  of  hymns,  "  sung^iy  Ira  D. 
Sankey,  at  gospel  meetings": — 

TELL  ME  THE  OLD,   OLD   STORY. 
"TkeUntqf  Ckrw^  wUeA  p<f€tk  KnowUdge."    Bp.  Hi.  19. 

1.  Tbll  me  the  Old,  Old  Stoiy 

Of  unseen  things  above, 
Of  Jesus  and  His  glory, 

Of  Jesus  and  His  love. 
Tell  me  the  story  9imply, 

As  to  a  little  child, 
For  I  am  weak  and  weaiy, 

And  helpless  and  defiled. 

Tell  me  the  Old,  Old  Story 
Of  Jesus  and  His  love. 

2.  Tell  me  the  Story  slowly, 

That  I  may  take  it  in — 
That  wonderful  redemption, 

God's  remedy  for  sin. 
Tell  me  the  Story  often, 

For  I  forget  so  soon ; 
The  early  dew  of  morning 

Has  passed  away  at  noon. 

3.  Tell  me  the  Story  softly, 

With  earnest  tones  and  grave ; 
Bemember!  I'm  the  sinner 

Whom  Jesus  came  to  save. 
Tell  me  that  Story  always, 

If  you  would  really  be, 
In  any  time  of  trouble, 

A  comforter  to  me. 

4.  Tell  me  the  same  Old  Story, 

When  you  have  cause  to  fear 
That  this  world's  empty  glory 

Is  costiog  me  too  dear. 
Yes,  and  when  tliat  world's  glory 

Is  dawning  on  my  soul, 
Tell  me  the  Old,  Old  Story  : 

*'  Christ  Jesus  makes  thee  whole." 

Jeremiah  1.   4-5.     4.   "In  those  days,  and  in  that 

time,  saith  the  Lord,  the  children  of  Israel  shall  come, 

they  and  the  children  of  Judah  together,  going  and 

weeping:  they  shall  go,  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God. 
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6.  They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces 
thitherward,  saying.  Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves 
to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant  which  shall  not 
be  forgotten." 

Yerse  4.  [''  Li  those  days,  and  at  that  time.*']  In 
the  times  in  which  Babylon  shall  be  opposed  by  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  both  Israel  and  Judah,  seeing 
the  conmiencement  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  prophecies, 
shall  begin  to  seek  the  Lord  with  much  prayer,  and 
with  broken  and  contrite  hearts.  When  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  comes,  they  shall  be  ready  to  set  off  for 
their  own  country,  deploring  their  offences,  yet 
rejoicing  in  the  mercy  of  Q-od  which  has  g^ven  to 
them  this  reviving  in  their  bondage. 

Yerse  5.  ["Let  us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  a 
perpetual  covenant."]  All  our  former  covenants 
have  been  broken:  let  us  now  make  one  which  shall 
last  for  ever.  He  shall  be  the  Lord  our  Gk>d,  and 
we  will  no  more  worship  idols.  This  covenant  they 
[Israel  and  Judah]  have  kept  to  the  present  day. 
Whatever  their  present  moral  and  spiritual  state 
may  be,  they  are  no  idolators  in  the  gross  sense  of 
the  term. 

''The  description  which  is  here  given  of  the  state 
of  this  people,  of  their  feelings  and  their  conduct, 
finely  exhibits  the  state  of  real  penitents  who  are 
fervently  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

1.  ^^tn  those  daf/Sy  when  Jesus  Christ  is  manifested 
in  the  fiesh:  and  in  that  timey  when  through  Him  is 
preached  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  people  who 
hear  are  pricked  in  their  conscience. 

2.  "  The  Children  of  Israel  and  the  Children  of  Judah 
together.  No  distinction  being  then  felt  or  attended 
to;  for  all  feel  themselves  sinners,  who  have  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.  Even  national  distinctions 
and  religious  differences,  which  bind  men  fastest, 
and  hold  them  longest,  are  absorbed  in  the  deep  and 
overpowering  concern  [which]  they  feel  for  their 
eternal  interests. 

3.  **  Goin^f  and  Weq^ing  shall  they  go,  Keligious 
sorrow  does  not  preclude  activity  and  diligence;  while 
they  are  weeping  for  their  sins,  they  are  going  on  in 
the  path  of  duty,  seeking  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found,  and  calling  upon  him  while  he  is  near. 

4.  ^^They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion,  Real  penitents 
are  the  most  inquisitive  of  all  mortals;  but  their 
inquiries  are  limited  to  one  subject:  they  ask  the 
way  to  Zion.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?  How 
shall  we  shun  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  &c. 

5.  *'  With  their  faces  thitherward.  They  have  turned 
from  sin,  and  turned  to  God.  They  have  left  tbo 
paths  of  the  destroyer,  and  their  hearts  are  towards 
God,  and  towards  the  remembrance  of  his  name. 
Thus  they  are  profiting  by  that  light  which  convinced 
them  of  sin,  righteousness  and  judgment. 

6.  "  Came  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord, 
Beligion  is  a  social  principle,  and  begets  a  social 
feeling  in  the  soul.  No  man  who  feels  his  own  sore, 
and  the  plague  of  his  heart,  wishes  to  venture  alono 
in  the  way  to  heaven.  He  feels  he  wants  counsel, 
support,  comfort,  and  the  company  of  those  who  irill 
watch  over  him  in  love.     Like  to  David,  the  true 
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penitent  is  a  companion  of  all  those  who  fear  the 
Lord.  Those  heavenly  feelings  come  from  one  and 
the  same  spirit,  and  lead  to  the  same  end :  hence 
they  say : — 

7.  "  Let  us  Jain  owrs$kea  to  the  Lard  in  a  perpetual 
Covenant  It  is  said,  that  to  be  undecided  is  to  be 
decided.  They  who  are  not  determined  to  go  to  heaven 
will  never  reach  it.  If  the  heart  be  not  laid  under 
obligation,  it  will  do  nothing.  I  hope  I  am  in 
earnest:  I  trust  I  shall  be  in  earnest  about  the 
salvation  of  my  soul;  it  is  very  proper  I  should  be  so, 
and  such  like,  show  an  irresolute  soul.  Such  persons 
are  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

8.  ^*  Let  tM,   therefore f   hind  ourselves.       We  have 
,  trifled  too  long ;  have  halted  too  long  between  two 

opinions.  We  know,  now,  that  Jehovah  is  Qt)d ;  let 
us,  therefore,  enter  into  a  covenant  with  him.  Let 
the  covenant  be  a  pertetual  one ;  let  us  not  make  it 
for  a  day,  for  any  particular  time,  but  for  ever ;  and 
let  it  never  be  broKen.  Let  our  part  be  kept  inviol- 
able ;  we  are,  and  will  be,  thy  people ;  and  God's 
part  will  never  fail :  I  am,  and  will  be,  your  God. 

**The  Covenant  requires  a  Sacrifice.  Hence,  Berith 
signifies  both  a  covenant  and  a  sacrifice.  Christ 
crucified  is  the  great  covenant-sacrifice.  By  him 
God  becomes  united  to  us,  and  through  him  we  be- 
come united  to  God." — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

John  V.  24.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He 
who  heareth  my  word,  and  belleveth  on  him  who  sent 
me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life." 

T.  MVII  PEiEFATIO. 


FACTURUSNE  operse  pretium  sim,  si  a  primordio 
Urbis  res  populi  Eomani  perscripserim,  nee  satis  scio; 
nee,  si  sciam,  dicere  ausim :  quippe  qui,  quum  veterem, 
tum  vulgatam  esse  rem,  videam;  dum  novi  semper 
scriptores,  aut  in  rebus  certius  aliquid  allaturos  se, 
aut  scribendi  arte  rudem  vetustatem  superaturos, 
credunt.  ITtcunque  erit,  juvabit  tamen,  rerum 
gestarum  memoriae  principis  terrarum  populi  pro 
verili  parte  et  consuluisse;  et,  si  in  tanta  scriptorum 
turba  mea  fama  in  obscuro  sit,  nobilitate  ac 
magnitudine  eorum,  meo  qui  nomini  officient,  me 
consoler.  Kes  est  prasterea  et  immensi  operis,  ut 
quae  supra  septingentesimum  annum  repetatur :  et 
quad,  ab  eziguis  profecta  initiis,  eo  creverit,  ut  jam 
magnitudine  laboret  sua:  et  legentium  plerisque, 
haud  dubito,  quin  primae  origines  proximaque 
originibus  minus  praebitura  voluptatis  sint,  festi- 
nantibus  ad  haec  nova,  quibus  jampridem  praevalentis 
populi  vires  se  ipsae  conficiunt.  Ego  contra  hoc 
quoque  laboris  praemium  petam,  ut  me  a  conspectu 
malorum,  quae  nostra  tot  per  annos  vidit  aetas, 
tantisper  certe  dum  prisca  ilia  tota  mente  repeto, 
avertam;  onmis  expers  curao,  quae  scribentis  aninium, 
etsi  non  flectere  a  vero,  soUicitum  tamen  efficere 
possit.  Quao  ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem, 
poeticis  magis  decora  f abulis  quam  incorruptis  rerum 
gestarum  monumentis,  traduntur,  ea  nee  affirmare, 
noc    refellere,    in    animo  est.      Datur    haoc    venia 


antiquitali,  ut,  miscendo  humana  divinis,  primordia 
urbium  augustiora  faciat.  Et,  si  cui  populo  licere 
oportet  consecrare  origines  suos,  et  ad  Deos  ref  erre 
auctores,  ea  belli  gloria  est  populo  Bomano,  ut,  quum 
suum  conditorisque  sui  parentem  Martem  potissimum 
ferat,  tam  et  hoc  gentes  humanae  patiantur  aequo 
animo,  quam  imperium  patiuntur.  Sed  haec  et  his 
similia,  utcunque  animadversa  aut  existimata  erunt, 
haud  in  Magno  equidem  ponam  discrimine.  Ad  ilia 
mihi  pro  se  quisque  acriter  intendat  animum,  quae, 
vita,  qui  mores  fuerint:  per  quos  viros,  quibusque 
artibus,  domi  militiaBque,  et  partum  et  auctum 
imperium  sit,  labante  deinde  paulatim  disciplina, 
velut  desidentes  primo  mores  sequatur  animo :  deinde 
ut  ma^s  magisque  lapsi  sint:  tum  ire  coeperint 
praecipites:  donee  ad  hac  tempera,  quibus  nee  vitia 
nostra  nee  remedia  pati  possumus,  perventum  est. 
Hoc  illud  est  praecique  in  cognitione  rerum  salubre  ac 
fru^enim,  omnia  te  exempli  documenta  in  illustri 
posita  monumento  intueri:  inde  tibi  tuaeque  rei- 
publicae,  quod  imitere,  capias:  inde,  foedum  inceptu, 
icedum  exitu,  quod  vites.  Ceterum  aut  me  amor 
negotii  suscepti  f  allit,  aut  nulla  imquam  respublica 
nee  major,  neo  sanctior,  neo  bonis  exemplis  ditior 
fuit:  nee  in  quam  civftatem  tam  serae  avaritia 
luxuriaque  immigraverint:  nee  ubi  tantus  ac  tam 
diu  paupertati  ac  parsimoniae  honos  fuerit,  adeo, 
quanto  rerum  minus,  tanto  minus  cupiditatis  erat. 
Nuper  divitiae  avaritiam,  et  abundantes  voluptates 
desiderium,  per  luxum  atque  libidinem  pereundi 
perdendique  omnia,  invexere.  Sed  qu^r^lae,  ne  tum 
gratae  futurae,  quum  forsitan  et  necessariad  erunt, 
ab  initio  certe  tantae  ordiendae  rei  absint.  Cum  bonis 
potius  ominibuB  votisque  ac  precationibus  Deorum 
r)earumque,  si,  ut  poetis,  nobis  quoque  mos  esset, 
libentius  inciperemus;  ut  orsis  tanti  operis  sue- 
cessus  prosperos  darent. —  Walker* s  Livy. 

T.  UVY'S  PREFACE. 

Whether  I  may  be  about  to  make  the  price  of  my 
work,  if  I  write  thoroughly  the  affairs  of  the  Bom&n 
people  from  the  first  origin  of  the  city,  I  neither 
know  sufficiently:  nor,  if  I  know,  would  I  dare  to 
tell :  forasmuch  as  I  am  one  who  see  that  the  matter 
is  as  well  old,  as  grown  into  contempt:  whilst  new 
writers  always  beheve,  either  that  they  will  bring 
forward  something  more  certain,  or  that  they  wiu 
excel  rude  antiquity  in  tlie  art  of  writing.  However 
it  will  be,  it  will  nevertheless  delight  me,  that  I 
myself  also  have  consulted  for  the  manly  part  of  the 
memory  [or  record]  of  the  chief  people  of  the  lands 
[or  nations] :  and  if ,  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  writers, 
my  fame  be  in  obscurity,  I  may  console  myself  by 
the  nobility  and  the  magnitude  of  those  who  will 
obstruct  my  name.  Besides,  the  matter  is  both  of 
immense  work,  as  that  which  may  be  sought  back 
beyond  the  seven  hundredth  year:  and  which,  having 
proceeded  from  small  beginniogs,  has  increased  to 
that  degree,  that  it  now  labours  [or  feels  distressed] 
by  it's  own  magnitude:  and  to  most  of  persons 
reading,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  the  origins  and  the 
things  nearest  to  the  origins  will  afford  less  pleasuroi 
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as  they  are  hastening  to  these  new  things,  by  which 
the  powers  themselyes  of  a  prevailing  people  long 
since  make  an  end  of  themselves.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
will  seek  this  reward  also  of  my  labour,  that  I  may 
turn  myself  away  from  the  sight  of  evils  which  our 
age  has  seen  through  so  many  years,  so  long, 
certainly,  whilst  I  repeat  those  ancient  things  wim 
my  whole  mind:  void  of  all  care,  which,  although  it 
cannot  bend  from  the  truth,  may,  notwithstantung, 
render  the  mind  of  the  writer  soUicitous.  What 
things  before  the  city  was  built  or  was  intended  to 
be  built,  are  related,  rather  adorned  by  poetic  fables 
than  by  the  uncorrupt  monuments  of  exploits  (rerum 
gestarum),  it  is  in  my  mind  neither  to  affirm  nor  to 
refute  these  things.  This  indulgence  is  given  to 
antiquity,  that,  by  mixing  human  things  with  divine, 
it  may  make  the  first  origins  of  cities  more  august. 
And  if  any  people  ought  to  have  a  licence  to 
consecrate  their  origins,  and  to  refer  to  gods  as  their 
authors,  the  Boman  people  have  that  glory  of  war, 
that,  when  it  proposes  (ferat)  Mars  as  their  own  and 
their  founder's  parent,  even  this  the  himian  nations 
may  sufPer  with  as  much  equanimity  as  they  suffer 
their  empire.  But  these  things,  and  things  similar 
to  these,  however  they  ^ay  be  attended  to  or 
estimated,  I  will  indeed  place  in  no  great  distinction. 
Let  every  one  for  himseQ  actively  bend  his  mind  for 
me  to  those  things,  what  life,  what  manners  may 
have  been :  by  what  men,  and  b}'  what  arts  at  home 
and  abroad  (domi  militieDque — also — in  peace  and  in 
war)  empire  may  have  been  acquired  and  increased ; 
thence  discipline  by  little  and  little  tottering  (labante) 
let  him  follow  in  his  mind  morals  at  nrst,  as  if 
beginning  to  fall  (desidentes) :  thence  how  they 
tottered  more,  and  then  they  began  to  go  headlong, 
until  he  has  arrived  at  these  times  in  which  we  are 
able  to  sufPer  neither  our  vices  nor  their  remedies. 
This  is  that  principally  salubrious  and  fruit-bearing 
in  the  knowledge  of  matters,  that  you  should  look 
at  the  documents  of  all  example  placed  in  an 
illustrious  monument,  thence  you  may  take  to 
yourself  and  to  your  republick  what  you  may  imitate : 
thence,  the  filthy  in  beginning,  and  the  filthy  in 
ending,  which  you  may  avoid.  But  either  the  love 
of  the  business  undertaken  deceives  me,  or  no 
republick  was  ever  greater,  or  holier,  or  richer  in 
good  examples;  nor  (ci vitas  ulla^  any  state  into  which 
state  avarice  and  luxury  immigrated  so  late:  nor 
where  poverty  and  frugality  (parsimonia)  had  so 
great  and  so  long  continued  (tarn  diu)  honour,  in  so 
much  that  (adeo)  by  how  much  there  was  less  of 
property  (rerum),  by  so  much  there  was  less  of 
covetousness.  Lately,  riches  carried  in  avarice,  and  - 
abundant  pleasures  (carried  in)  desire  (of  pleasures), 
by  extravagancy  and  the  desire  of  wastine  and  of 
destroying  all  things.  But  let  complaints,  lest  then 
indeed  about  to  be  agreeable,  when  perhaps  they  will 
also  be  necessary,  be  absent  from  the  beginning  of 
certainly  so  great  a  matter  to  be  entered  upon.  More 
willingly  would  we  begin  rather  with  good  omens, 
and  vows,  and  prayers  of  gods  and  goddesses,  that 
they  would  give  prosperous  successes  to  the  begin- 
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nings  of  so  great  a  work.   (Orsis  tanti  operis:  tanto 
institute  operi). 

EIIEIAHIIEP  iroXXo2  eirsx^V'^^^  avara^aa-Oai 
SiT^yrfa-iv  V€pi  t«v  ir€jrkrfpo<l>ofn)fi€vu>v  iv  "^fiiv  vpayfidrbtv, 
KaOioor  vapf&iaa'av  rnuv  oi  dw  oip)(rj<r  avroirrai  koi  mrtjperai 
yavofuvoi  tov  Aoyovj  cSofc  ica/uoi,  irafrqKokovOrjKori 
avtaOiv  vcuriv  aKpi/BuHTy  KaOe^rjfr  trot  ypd^ai,  Kpdrunx 
Bei^i^tAc,  ii'a  hn.yvif(r  ir€p\  (av  KaTr^\i]Orffr  Xoyutv  rqv 
wr(lxtX€iav, — Luk^  i.  1-4. 

1.  Wiclif,  A.D.  1380.  *'Forsathe  for  many  men 
enforsiden  to  ordeyne  the  telling  of  thingis,  whiche 
filled  in  us,  as  thei  that  sayen  at  the  bigynnyng, 
weren  mynistris  of  the  word  bytsaken :  it  seyn  also 
to  me  hauynge  fro  the  byggnning  alle  thingis  de- 
ligently  hi  ordre  to  write  to  thee  thou  bist  teofile, 
thot  thou  knowe  the  treuthe  of  thoo  wordis  of  which 
thou  art  lemd. 

2.  I'yndale,  a.d.  1534.  "  For  as  moche  as  many 
have  taken  in  hand  to  compyle  a  treaties  of  thoo 
thinges  which  are  surely  knowan  amonge  vs,  even  as 
they  declared  them  vnto  vs,  which  from  the  begin- 
nynge  savr  them  their  selves,  and  were  ministers  of 
the  doying;  I  determined  also,  assone  as  I  had 
searched  out  diligentiy  all  thinges  from  the  begin- 
nynge,  that  then  I  wolde  wryte  vnto  the,  good 
Theophilus ;  that  thou  myghtest  knowe  the  certeute 
of  thoo  thinges  wher  of  thou  arte  informed. 

3.  Crantner,  a.d  1539.  '^For  as  moche  as  many 
have  taken  in  hande  to  set  forth  the  declaration  of 
those  thinges,  which  are  most  surely  to  be  beleved 
amonge  vs,  even  as  they  delyuered  them  vnto  vs, 
which  from  the  begynnyng  sawe  them  them  selues 
with  theyr  eyes,  and  were  ministers  of  the  thinges 
that  they  declared ;  I  determined  also  (as  sone  as  I 
had  searched  out  dyligentiy  all  thinges  from  the 
begynnyng)  that  I  wolde  wryte  vnto  the  [the,  means 
thee]  good  Theophitus;  that  thou  mighest  knowe  the 
certente  of  those  thinges  whereof  thou  hast  bene 
infourmed. 

4.  Geneva,  a.d.  1557.  ''  For  asmuch  as  many  haue 
taken  in  hand  to  write  the  historie  of  those  thynges, 
wherof  we  are  fully  certified  euen  as  they  declared 
them  vnto  vs,  which  from  the  begynning  saw  them 
theirselves,  and  were  ministers  at  the  doyng;  it 
seemed  good  also  to  me  (moste  noble  Theophilus)  as 
sone  as  1  had  learned  perfectly  all  thynges  from  the 
begiunyng,  to  wryte  unto  thee  thereof  from  j>oynt  to 
poynt.  That  thou  mighest  acknoledge  the  truoth  of 
thase  thinges  where  in  thou  hast  bene  braoght  up. 

5.  JthetmSf  A,B,  1582.  *'Becavse  many  have  gone 
about  to  compile  a  narration  of  the  things  that  haue 
been  accomplished  among  vs  :  according  as  they  haue 
deliured  vnto  vs  who,  from  the  beginning  them 
selves  saw  and  were  ministers  of  the  word :  it 
seemed  good  also  vnto  me,  hauing  diligently  atteined 
to  al  things  from  the  beginning,  to  write  to  thee  in 
order,  good  Theophilus,  that  thou  maist  know  tlio 
veritie  of  those  wordes  whereof  thou  hast  been  in- 
structed. 

6.  Authorised f  a.d.  1611.  '' Forasmuch  as  many 
haue  taken  in  hande  to  set  foorth  in  order  a  declara- 
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tion  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  beleeued 
among  us,  euen  as  they  deliuered  them  vnto  us,  which 
from  the  beginning  were  eye  witnesses,  and  ministers 
of  the  word :  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hauing  had 
perfect  vnderstanding  or  things  from  the  very  first, 
to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  mot  excellent  Theophilus, 
that  thou  mightest  know  the  certaintie  of  those  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed." — The  JSnglu 
Hexapla,  London,  Samuel  Bag$ter  if  Sons,  a.d.  1841. 

TON  fuv  irpuiTOV  Xoyov  eiroiyja-dfi-qv  irepl  iravnav  S 
Oeoi^eAe,  <Sv  rfp^aro  6  *lT)<rov<r  iroetv  t€  Kai  8iS<icrK€iVj 
dxpi  ^<r  •qfupao'  €VT€iX.dfjL€voa-  tout  diroarokour  Sia 
IIi/€i»/*aTO<r  dytoVf  ova-  c^cAc^aro,  av€X.rj<f>6rf,  oTtr  icai 
7raperr7]a-€V  cavrov  (wrra  fj^ra  rb  iraOtlv  dvTov,  kv 
iroXkour  TtKfirjpiouTy  81  "qfieptav  r^arrapaKovTa  6irrav6p.€voa' 
avTOUTf  Kal  Xeyiov  ra  irtpl  Tr)a-  paxriX^laxr  tov  Ocou.  koX 
awaX,i,(6fJi€Voa-  iraprjyyeikev  avrSur  diro  ^lepoa-okvfjuov 
firj  x<t}pL(€a-daiy  dkXa  W€pifjL€V€iv  rrfv  lirayyeXlav  rov 
irarpba-j  rjv  rjKova-aTt  fiov.  on  *Ia>aw»;<r  /acv  Ifidirruriv 
vSaTi  vfieur  Bt  l3a'nTurdrjo'€(r6€  €V  JlveiifjLari  dytcu,  ov 
fura  TTokkaxr  ravToo-  rffikpaxr, — Aet»  i.  1-5. 

1.  TTw/i/,  A.D.  1380.  "Teofle  first  I  made  a 
sermoun  of  alle  thingis  ;  that  ihesus  bigan  to  do  and 
to  teche  in  to  the  day  of  his  assencioun,  in  which  he 
commaundidt,  bi  the  holi  goost,  to  his  apostlis 
which  he  hadde  chosun,  to  whiche  he  schewia  hym 
silf  alyue,  aftir  his  passioun,  bi  many  argumentis ; 
apperynge  to  hem  faurti  dales,  and  spekynge  of  the 
rewme  of  God,  and  he  cet  with  hem  and  commandid 
that  thei  schulen  not  departe  fro  ierusalim,  but 
abiden  the  biheest  of  the  fadir,  which  ye  herden 
he  seide  bi  my  mouth.  For  ioon  baptissid  in  watir, 
but  ye  schuln  be  baptissed  in  the  noli  goost,  aftir 
these  fewe  dales. 

2.  Tyndale,  a.d.  1534.  "In  the  former  treatise 
(Deare  frende  Theophilus)  I  have  written  of  all  that 
Jesus  beganne  to  do  and  teache  vntyll  the  daye  in 
the  which  he  was  taken  vp  after  that  he,  thorowe 
the  holy  goost,  had  geven  commauudementes  vnto 
the  Apostles  which  he  had  chosen :  to  whom  also  he 
shewed  him  selfe  alyve'  after  his  passion,  by  many 
tokens  apperynge  vnto  them  fourty  dayes,  and 
speakynge  of  the  Kingdome  of  God,  and  gaddered 
them  togeder,  and  commaunded  them,  that  they 
should  not  departe  from  Jerusalem  :  but  to  wayte  for 
the  promys  of  the  father,  whereof  ye  have  herde  of 
me.  For  John  baptized  with  water :  but  ye  shalbe 
baptised  with  the  holy  goost,  and  that  within  this 
fewwe  dayes. 

3.  Cranmer,  a.d.  1639.  "In  the  former  treatyse 
(Dear  Theophilus)  we  have  spoken  of  all  that  Jesus 
beganne  to  do  and  teach,  vntyll  the  daye  in  whych 
he  was  taken  vp,  after  that  he,  thorow  the  holy  goost, 
had  guen  oommandemeutes  vnto  the  Apostles  whom 
he  had  chosen :  to  whom  also  he  showed  him  selfe 
alyue  after  his  passion  (and  that  by  many  tokens) 
appearinge  vnto  them  fourtye  dayes,  and  speakynge 
of  the  Kyngdom  of  God,  and  gathered  them  together 
and  commaunded  them  that  they  should  not  departe 
from  Jerusalem:  but  to  wayte  for  the  promys  of 
the  father,  wherof  (sayeth  he)  ye  have  heard  of 
me.    For  John  truly  baptysed  with  water;  but  ye 


shal  be  baptysed  with  the  holy  goost,  after  these 
feaw  dayes. 

4.  Geneva,  a.d.  1557.  "In  the  former  treaiyse, 
deare  friend  Theophilus,  I  have  written  of  all  that 
lESvs  began  to  do  and  teach,  vntil  the  day  in  which 
he  was  taken  up,  after  that  he,  through  the  holy  Gost, 
had  geuen  commandementes  vnto  the  Apostles, 
whome  he  had  chosen.  To  whom  also  he  shewed  him 
self  alyue  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  tokens, 
appearing  vnto  them  by  the  space  of  fourty  dayes,  and 
speakyng  of  those  thin^  which  apperteine  to  the  King- 
dom of  God.  And  garnering  them  together,  he  com- 
manded them  that  they  shoulde  not  depart  from 
Jerusalem :  but  to  wayte  for  the  promes  of  the  Father, 
which,  sayd  he,  ye  haue  heard  of  me.  For  lohn  truly 
baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shalbe  baptized  with  the 
holy  Gost,  with  in  these  fewe  dayes. 

5.  Rheims,  a.d.  1582.  "  The  first  treatise  I  made 
of  al  things,  0  Theophilus,  wich  lesvs  began  to  doe 
and  to  teache,  vntil  the  day  wherin  gluing  com- 
maundement  by  the  holy  Ghost  to  the  Apostles  whom 
he  chose,  he  was  assumpted :  to  whom  he  shewed 
also  him  self  aliue,  after  his  passion,  in  many  argu- 
ments, for  fourtie  dales  appearing  to  them,  and 
speaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"And  eating  with  them,  he  commaunded  them,  that 
they  should  not  depart  from  Hierusalem,  but  should 
ex2)ect  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  you  haue 
heard  (saitn  he)  by  my  mouth :  for  lohn  in  deede 
baptized  with  water,  but  you  shal  be  baptized  with 
the  holy  Ghost,  after  these  few  dales. 

6.  Authorised,  a.d.  1611.  "The  former  treatise 
haue  I  made,  0  Theophilus,  of  all  that  lesus  began 
both  to  doe  and  teach,  untiU  the  day  in  which  he  was 
taken  vp,  after  that  he,  through  the  holy  Ghost  had 
giuen  commandements  vnto  the  Apostles  whom  he 
had  chosen.  To  whom  also  hee  shewed  himself e 
aliue  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proof es, 
being  seene  of  them  fortie  dayes,  and  speaking  of 
the  things  perteining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  :  and 
being  assembled  together  with  them,  commanded  them 
that  they  should  not  de2)art  from  Hierusalem,  but 
wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  aaith  he, 
ye  haue  heard  of  me.  For  lohn  truely  baptized  with 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
not  many  dayes  hence." — The  English  Hexapla,  London, 
Samuel  Bagster  Sc  Sons,  a.d.  1841. 

The  dato  of  Wicklifs  version  is  a.d.  1380.  The 
date  of  the  Authorised  version  is  a.d.  161 1.  During 
the  interval,  231  years,  between  these  two  versions 
or  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into 
the  English  language,  four  versions  or  translations 
into  the  English  language  have  appeared.  In  the* 
examples  which  I  have  given,  any  person  may,  for 
himself,  form  an  opinion  of  the  very  slow  growth  of 
the  English  language.  In  my  copy  of  the  authorised 
version,  published  by  Her  Majesty's  printers,  E^to 
and  Spottiswoode,  a.d.  1841,  there  is  evidently  an 
improvement  in  the  spelling,  and  in  the  grammar. 
However,  there  is  a  very  great  necessity  for  further 
improvement.  The  writings  of  Gibbon,  of  Hume,  of 
Bold,  and  of  Dugald  Stewart;  and  of  Swift,  Addison, 
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Diyden,  and  of  Edmund  Burke;  and  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  of  other  learned  men,  have  contributed 
to  the  raising  of  the  English  language  into  a  degree 
of  purity  far  surpassing  the  too  frequent  occurences 
of  inelegancies  and  inaccuracies  found  in  our  English 
versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Cleanse  our  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible,  and  cleanse  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  from  all  these  inelegancies  and 
inaccuracies,  and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  the 
elegancies  and  accuracies  of  our  literature. 

Matthew  y.  3.  MaKapiot  oi  irruxoi  rt^  vvevfmrr  ori 
avTwv  iarnv  ij  jSaxriXiia  t^v  ovpoviov. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  Otod. 

Or  happy,  fmKapoi^  from  fia,  or  fwy,  not,  and,  K-qp, 
fate,  or  death;  intimating,  that  such  persons  were 
endued  with  immortality,  and,  consequently,  were 
not  liable  to  the  caprices  of  fate.  JSameTf  Hiad  i.  339, 
calls  the  supreme  Gods  decov  pxLKapiaVt  the  eyer  happy 
and  immortal  Gods,  and  opposes  them  to  Ovyroiv 
avOpi»y7r(av,  mortal  men. 

Teu  S'avTia  fiaprvpoi  ccrrwv 

TUpoo'  T6  &€it}v  fuiKap<i}V,  vpotr  T€  6vqTii)v  av6p<iJ7riiiv, 

—Iliad  i,  339. 

Be  ye,  f/aursekeSf  witnesses  before  the  immortal 
Gods,  and  before  men. 

From  this  definition  we  may  learn  that  the  person 
whom  Christ  terms  happy,  is  not  one  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  fate  or  chance,  but  is  governed  by 
an  all- wise  Providence,  having  every  step  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  immortal  glory:  being  transformed 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  likeness  of 
the  ever-blessed  God.  Tliough  some  of  the  persons 
whose  states  are  mentioned  in  these  verses  cannot 
be  said  to  be  yet  blessed  or  happy,  in  being  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  yet  they  are  termed 
nappy  by  our  Lord,  because  they  are  on  the  straight 
way  to  this  blessedness  Taken  in  this  light,  the 
meaning  is  similar  to  that  expressed  by  the  poet, 
when  describing  a  happy  man : — 

FELIX  qui  potuit  renim  cognosoere  eansas  : 
Atque  metus  omnea  pi  inexonbile  FATUM 
Subjedt  pedibus  Btrepitomque  Acherontis  avari. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Virg.  Oeor,  IL  ▼.  490. 

Happy  he  who  has  been  able  to  know  the  causes 
of  affairs,  and  has  cast  under  his  feet  all  fears  and 
inexorable  fate,  and  the  din  (or  uproar)  of  avaricious 
Acheron.  The  punishments  of  the  wicked  in  a  future 
state  are  thus  described  by  a  heathen  poet.  Acheron 
means  the  state  of  the  damned,  "avaricious  Acheron :" 
"  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming." — Isaiah  xiv.  9. 

JRevelation  xiv.  13.  Kat  r^Kovau  <f>tavrj<r  €k  tov  ovpavov, 
AcyoiKD^O'  /uoc  Tpa\ffov,  Maxa/Dtoi  ol  V€Kpol  6i  cv  Kvpiw 
ajrodvy)a'KovT&r  atrapri,  Nat,  Acyci  to  irvcv/Aa*  iva 
avavavfruivrai  €K  twv  koitcuv  ovtwv  ret  fie  cpya  dvriav 
aKoXovStl  fJXT  avTWi'. 

"And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  to  me. 
Write :  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord 
from  this  time :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  thoir  labours;  and  their  works  do 
foUow  in  company  with  them." 
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Blessed  are  the  Dead,  Happy  are  they.  They  are 
happy  in  two  respects  :  1.  They  do  not  see  the  evil 
which  shall  come  upon  the  world,  and  are  exempted 
from  any  further  sufferings.  2.  They  actually  and 
conscientiously  [consciously]  enjoy  happiness  in  a 
state  of  blessedness. 

In  the  first  sense,  "blessed  are  the  dead"  is  a 
proverb  frequently  to  be  met  in  the  Greek  and 
Koman  poets.  The  following  examples  are  from 
Homer  and  Virgil :— 

Tpur  p/iKapeo"  Aai^aot  Kat  rerpaKta-  ol  tot  oXjovto 

"J2cr  St}  kytoy  o^^cAov  Bavknv  koX  woTfiov  hrunriiv 
"H/MXTt  TCJ,  0T€  fJLOi  irkiUJTOi  \a\K'qp€a  Sovpa 
Tpcoeo*  €Jr€ppi\//av  irc/Dt  TLr]X.€uavi  OavovTi. 

— Odys8,f  lib,  V.  ver.  396. 

Three  times  blessed  Greeks,  and  four  times  who 
thus  perished  in  spacious  Troy,  bringing  favour  to  the 
AtridsB.  (The  sons  of  Atreus — ^Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus.)  How  truly  I  wished  that  I  died  and 
met  my  fate  on  that  day  when  very  many  Trojans 
cast  their  brass-headed  spears  around  PeJides 
[Achilles]  dead : — 

*'  Happy,  thrice  happy,  who,  in  battle  ilain, 
PrcMed,  in  Atridee'  cause,  the  Trojan  plain; 
O,  had  I  died  before  that  well-fooght  wall, 
Had  Bome  diHtingniwhed  daj  renowned  my  fall, 
Such  as  was  that  when  ihowers  of  javelini  fled, 
From  conquering  Troy,  around  Achilles  dead." 

Pope. 

Yirgil  thus  imitates  these  words  of  Homer : — 

Extemplo  ^nese  solvuntur  frigore  membra, 
Ingemuit,  et,  duplices  tendens  ad  sidera  palmas 
Tidia  voce  refert.    O  terque  quaterque  beati, 
Qudis  ante  ora  patrum  Traje  sub  moenibus  altis 
Contigit  oppetere  t    O  Danaum  f ortissime  gentiB 
Tydide,  mene  Hiacis  oocnmbere  campis 
Non  potulase,  tuaque  i^^imi^m  banc  dffundera  dextra ! 
Soevus  ubi  .^addoe  telo  jaoet  Hector,  ubi  ingens 
Sarpedon,  ubi  tot  Simois  oozrepta  sub  undis 
Scuta  virilm  galeasque  et  f ortia  corpora  volTit. 

Immediately  the  limbs  of  ^neas  are  relaxed  by 
cold.  He  groaned,  and  extending  both  his  palms 
to  the  stars,  uttered  such  words  with  his  voice :  0 ! 
both  three  times,  and  four  times,  happy  to  whom  it 
has  fallen  by  lot  (or  whose  lot  has  been)  to  die  (or 
fall  in  battle)  before  the  faces  of  your  fathers  under 
the  lofty  fortifications  of  Troy!  0!  Tydides,  bravest 
of  the  nation  of  the  Greeks,  could  I  not  have  fallen 
down  in  the  Trojan  plains,  and  have  poured  out  this 
life  by  your  right  hand  ?  Where  stem  Hector  lies  slain 
by  the  spear  of  ^acides  (Achilles),  where  the  great 
sarpedon,  where  Simois  rolls,  seized  together  under 
its  waves  so  many  shields  and  helmets,  and  brave 
bodies  of  heroes. 

**  In  horror  fixed  the  Trojan  hero  stands, 
He  groans  and  spreads  to  heaven  his  lifted  haada. 
Thrice  happy  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  fall, 
Exdaims  the  chief,  before  the  Trojan  wall ! 
Oh,  'twas  a  glorious  fate  to  die  in  fight, 
To  die  so  bravely  in  their  parents'  dght. 
Oh,  had  I  there,  beneath  Tydides*  hand, 
That  bravest  hero  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Poured  out  this  aoul,  with  martial  gloiy  fir*d. 
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And,  in  the  plain,  triumphantly  ezpiT'd. 
Where  Hector  fell  hy  fierce  Achillea'  spear, 
And  great  Sarpedon,  the  renown'd  in  war  ; 
Where  Simois'  stream,  encumherM  with  the  slain 
Bolls  shields  and  helms  and  heroes  to  the  main. — PiU, 

'*  Who  die  in  the  Lord.^^  These  are  the  only  glorimts 
dead.  They  die,  not  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  what 
are  called  lawful  or  unlawful  wars  against  their 
fellow-men :  but  they  die  in  the  cause  of  God,  they 
die  under  the  smile  and  approbation  of  Gfod,  and 
they  die  to  live  and  reign  with  God  for  ever  and 
ever. — Dr.  A,  Clarke, 

Ezekiel  xiv.  5.  'Eyoi  Kvpioo*  d7roKpi,6rj(rofJMi  avrcu  cv 
oh-  €V€;(€Tat  *iy  Siavoia  avrov,  (wrao"  TrXayiwrq  rov 
oTkov  rdv  liTparjX,  Kara  too"  Kap^iaxr  dvrwv,  too* 
airqWoTpiiaiAvaxr  a^r,  €/t6v  kv  tout  ivOvfirjfJLoarLV  avrwv. 

I,  the  Lord,  will  answer  him  in  what  things  his 
mind  is  entangled,  that  he  should  cause  the  house  of 
Israel  to  wander  according  to  their  hearts  [which  are] 
estranged  from  me  ^m,  by,  through)  their  thoughts, 
their  tdols:  'EvOvfirffxao'iv  is  translated  idoh  in  our 
authorised  version. 

Enthymema,  to  €v6ofA'q/JLa,  aroa-. — Aristot.,  Hederiei 
Lexicon, 

Torqueat  enthymSma,  nee  historias  sciat  omnes. 
Nor  let  her  twist  the  short  enthymema,  nor  let  her 
know  all  histories. 

The  Short  Enthymema,  "  A  short  kind  of  syllogism, 
consisting  only  of  two  propositions,  a  third  being 
retained  in  the  mind:  cv  ^vpo,  whence  the  name." — 
Madan, 

Opsimathy,  Learning  begun  late  in  life.  "  O^t- 
cfiadoy,  I  have  learned  late  :  l^* never  too  late  to  mend.*"] 
Horace,  *  0  seri  studiorum.'  *  0  [ye  who  were]  late 
at  [your]  studies.*  [^'Better  late  than  never,^']  " — ITor, 
Sat.  lib.  1.,  Sat.  v.,  ver.  21. 

Proverbs  xii.  4.  Tvvri  dv8p€ta  crrcc^voo"  ttw  dvSpl 
avrrja: 

"  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband.'* 

'^Eara  avis  in  terris,  negroque  similliuna  aygno." 
— Juvenal,  Sat.vi.,  ver.  164. 

''  A  rare  bird  in  the  lands,  and  very  like  to  a  black 

swan." 

"RARI  QUIPPE  BONI,  numero  vix  totidem  quot 
Thebarum  portse,  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili." 

JuveruMl,  Sat.  xiii,  ver.  27-80. 

For  good  men  are  scarce :  they  are  scarcely  so 
many  in  number  as  the  gates  of  Thebes  (seven, 
BoBotia),  or  the  mouths  of  the  rich  Nile  (seven). 
**  The  Nile  is  called  rich,  because  it  made  Egypt 
fruitful  by  its  overflowing,  thus  enriching  all  tne 
country  within  its  reach." — Madan. 

Juvenal  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  122. 
The  vices  of  the  age  in  wmch  he  lived,  and  of  the 
age  previous  to  his  birth,  were  gross  in  the  extreme. 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  reviewing  the  morals  of  these 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  has  given  his  opinion 
that  **  the  vices  of  these  ages  were  so  great,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  no  less  a  sacrifice  thon  that  of  the  Son  of  God 
could  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world. ^^ 

L     The  latest  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  in  the 


world,  and  their  division  into  Religions,  is  thus  tabulated 
(A.D.  1877):— 

1.     Protestants  .     .  89,000,000' 

Eoman  Catholics  1 7  0, 000, 000 

Greek  Church  .  76,000,000 

Jews    ....         6,000,000  V^.«. 

Mahomedans     .  100,000,000  '^'"^^^^^ 

Heathens      .     .  788,000,000 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Lons. 


Total   .     .     .  1,288,000,000^ 

H.  Qog  and  Magog  :  Ezekiel,  xxxviii.  2-3.  ''  Son 
of  Man,  set  thy  face  against  Qrog,  the  land  of  Magog, 
the  chief  prin«e  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  and  prophecy 
against  him ;  and  say,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God : 
Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  0  Gog,  the  chief  prince 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal. 

This  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  difBcult  prophecy  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  difficult  to  us,  oecause 
we  know  not  the  king  nor  people  intended  by  it ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  they  were  well  known  by  these 
names  in  the  time  in  which  the  prophet  wrote. 

"There  are  two  opinions  on  tms  subject  which 
appear  to  be  at  all  probable  :  1 .  That  which  makes 
Gog  to  be  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia ;  and  2.  That 
which  makes  Gt)g  to  be  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Syria.  And  between  these  two  ffor  one  or  other  %s 
supposed  to  be  the  person  intended)  men  are  much 
divided.  *  Galmet  declares  for  Cambyses.' " — Dr.  A. 
Clarke. 

'*  The  prophecy  contained  in  this  and  the  following 
chapter,  concerning  Israel's  victory  over  Gog  and 
Magog,  without  question,  relates  to  latter  ages  of  the 
world,  when  the  whole  house  of  Israel  shall  return 
into  their  own  land  (xxxix.  25-26) :  *  Gog,  the  land 
of  Magog,  or  of  the  land  of  Magog.'  Magog 
was  the  son  of  Japheth  fOen.  x.  2J,  whence  the 
Scythians  are  generally  supposed  to  be  derived.  The 
Mogul  Tartars,  a  people  of  the  Scythian  race,  are 
BtUf  called  so  by  the  Arabian  writers. 

**  By  Gog  and  Magog  may,  most  probably,  here 
be  meant  the  Turks,  who  were  originally  natives  of 
Tartary,  called  Turcheston  by  the  Eastern  writers. 

**  The  land  of  Canaan  hath  been  for  several  years 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turks. 

"  The  people,  called  here  by  the  name  of  Gog,  and 
their  allies,  will  attempt  to  recover  it  again  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Je^s,  its  rightful  owners.  This  may, 
probably,  occasion  the  war  and  the  victory  here 
spoken  of. 

''  The  Septuagint  interpreters  take  the  word  Rosh, 
conmionly  translated  Chief,  for  a  proper  name ; 
so  they  render  the  sentence  thus:  The  prince  of 
Bosh,  Meshech  and  Tubal.  Bosh,  taken  as  a  pro- 
per name,  signifies  those  inhabitants  of  Scjthia, 
whence  the  Bussians  derive  their  name  and  original." 
— Zowth. 

III.  **Gog  and  Magog.  Rev.  xx.  7-8.  7.  And 
when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be 
loosed  out  of  his  prison,  8.  And  shall  go  out  to 
deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together 
to  battle :  the  number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
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1.  ''Satan  shall  be  loosed.  How  can  this  bear 
any  literal  interpretation?  Satan  is  bound  [during] 
one  thousand  years,  and  the  earth  is  in  peace : 
righteousness  nourishes,  and  Jesus  Christ  alone 
reigns.  This  state  of  things  may  continue  for  eyer, 
if  tlie  imprisonment  of  Satan  be  continued,  Satan, 
however,  is  loosed  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years, 
and  goes  out  and  deceives  the  nations;  and  peace  is 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  most 
dreadful  war  takes  place,  &o.  These  can  be  only 
BjTnbolical  representations,  utterly  incapable  of  the 
sense  generally  put  upon  them. 

2.  "  Gog  and  Magog,  This  seems  to  be  almost 
literally  taken  from  the  Jerusalefn  Targum^  and  that 
of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  Nvm.  xi.  26.  I  shall  give  the 
words  at  length :  '  And  two  men  were  left  in  the  camp, 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  the  name  of  the  other 
was  Medad:  and  on  them  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
rested.' 

''  Eldad  prophesied  and  said  :  '  Behold,  Moses,  the 
prophet,  the  scribe  of  Israel,  shall  be  taken  from  this 
wond  :  and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  captain  of  the 
host,  shall  succeed  him.'  Medad  prophesied,  and 
said:  'Behold,  quails  shall  arise  out  of  the  sea,  and 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  Israel.' 

"Then  they  both  prophesied  together,  and  said: 
*In  the  very  end  of  time,  Gog,  and  Magog,  and  their 
army,  shall  come  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  they  shall 
fall  by  the  hand  of  the  king  Messiah ;  and  for  seven 
whole  years  shall  the  children  of  Israel  light  their 
fires  with  the  wood  of  their  warlike  engines,  and  they 
shall  not  go  to  the  wood  nor  cut  down  any  tree.' 

"/n  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Thgiel^  in  the  same 
place,  the  same  account  is  given ;  only  the  latter  part, 
that  is,  the  conjoint  prophecy  of  Eldcid  and  Medad,  is 
given  more  circumstantially,  thus :  And  they  both 
prophesied  together,  and  said,  '  Behold,  a  king  shall 
come  up  from  the  land  of  Magog  in  the  last  days, 
and  shall  gather  the  kings  together,  and  leaders 
clothed  with  armour,  and  all  people  shall  obey  them ; 
and  they  shall  wage  war  in  the  land  of  Israel  against 
the  children  of  the  captivity ;  but  the  hour  of  lamen- 
tation has  been  long  prepared  for  them,  for  they 
shall  be  slain  hy  theJUttne  of  fire  which  shall  proceed  from 
under  the  throne  of  glory,  and  their  dead  carcases  shall 
fall  on  the  mountains  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  all 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  wild  fowl  of  the 
heaven,  shall  come  and  devour  their  carcases ;  and, 
afterwards,  all  the  dead  of  Israel  shall  rise  again  to  life, 
and  shall  enjoy  the  delights  prepared  for  them  from 
the  beginning,  and  shall  receive  the  reward  of  their 
works. 

''  This  account  seems  most  evidently  to  have  been 
copied  by  St.  John ;  but  how  he  intended  it  to  be 
applied,  is  a  question  too  difficult  to  be  solved  by  the 
skDl  of  man ;  yet,  both  the  account  in  the  Kabbins, 
and  in  St.  John,  is  founded  on  JSzekiel  xxxviii.  and 
xxxix.  The  Kabbinical  writings  are  full  of  accounts 
concerning  Gog  and  Magog,  of  which  TFetstein  has 
made  a  pretty  large  collection  in  his  notes  on  this 
place.  t7fider  these  names  the  efiemies  of  God^s  truth  are 
generally  intended,*^ — 2>r.  A,  Clarke. 
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Extracts  from  Lr,  Isaac  Wiatts^  Zogick,  Svo.  ed., 
A.D.  1801 : — 

I.  "  When  we  derive  evidence  of  any  proposition 
from  the  testimony  of  others,  it  is  called  the  evidence  of 
Faith :  and  this  is  a  large  part  of  our  knowledge. 
Ten  thousand  things  there  are,  which  we  believe 
merely  upon  the  authority  or  credit  of  those  who  have 
spoken  or  written  of  them.  It  is  by  this  evidence 
that  we  know  there  is  such  a  country  as  China,  and 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Cicero,  who  dwelt  in  Rome.  It 
is  by  this  evidence  that  most  of  the  trans€U!tions  in 
human  life  are  managed.  We  know  our  parents  and 
our  kindred  by  this  means;  we  know  the  persona 
and  laws  of  our  present  governors,  as  well  as  things 
which  are  at  a  vast  distance  from  us  in  foreign 
nations,  or  in  ancient  ages. 

"According  as  the  persons  who  inform  us  of  any 
thing  are  many  or  few,  or  more  or  less  wise  and  faith- 
ful and  credible,  so  our  faith  is  more  or  less  firm  or 
wavering,  and  the  proposition  believed  is  either  certain 
or  doubtful ;  but,  in  matters  of  faith,  an  exceeding 
g^at  probability  is  called  a  moral  certainty, 

"  Faith  is  generally  disting^uished  into  divine  and 
human  :  not  with  regs^  to  the  propositions  which  are 
believed,  but  with  regard  to  the  testimony  upon  which 
we  believe  them.  AVhen  God  reveals  anything  to 
us,  this  gives  to  us  the  evidence  of  divine  faith  ;  but 
what  man  only  acquaints  us  with  produces  a  human 
faith  in  us :  the  one,  being  built  upon  the  word  of 
man,  arises  but  to  moral  certainty  ;  but  the  other, 
being  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  arises  to  an  absolute 
and  infallible  assurance,  so  far  as  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  This  is  called  supernatural 
certainty. 

"  Propositions  which  we  believe  upon  the  evidence 
of  human  testimony  are  called  narratives,  relations, 
reports,  historical  observations,  ^e.  But  such  as  are 
built  on  divine  testimony  are  termed  maUers  of  revela- 
tion :  and  if  they  be  of  great  importance  in  religion, 
they  are  called  articles  of  faith. 

*  *  There  are  some  propositions  or  parts  of  knowledge 
which  are  said  to  be  derived  from  observation  and 
experience;  that  is,  experience  in  ourselves,  and  the 
observations  which  we  have  made  on  other  persons 
or  things ;  but  these  are  made  up  of  some  of  the 
former  springs  of  knowledge  joined  together,  namely, 
sense,  consciousness,  reason,  faith,  ^c,  and,  therefore, 
are  not  reckoned  a  distinct  kind  of  evidence." — P<ari 
ii.,  eh.  ii.,  sec.  v. 

II.  '  ^Inspiration  is  a  sort  of  evidence  distinct  from  all 
the  former,  and  that  is  when  such  an  overpowering 
impression  of  any  proposition  is  made  upon  the  mind 
by  God  himself,  which  gives  a  convincing  and  indubit- 
able evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  it.  iSo  were 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles  inspired.  I  speak  chiefly 
of  the  highest  kind  of  inspiration.^^ — Part  ii.,  eh.  ii., 
sec.  vi. 

III.  ** Shall  we  believe  the  ancients  in  philosophy? 
But  some  of  the  ancients  were  stoicks,  some  peri" 
pateticks,  some  Platonicks,  and  some  epicureans,  some 
cy nicks,  and  some  scepticks.  Shall  we  judge  of  matters 
oithe  Christ iofi  fa ithhj  ike  fathers  or  primitive  writers 
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for  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  Christ?  But 
they  often  contradicted  one  another,  and  themselves 
too ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  sometimes  contradicted 
the  Scripture  itseK. 

"Now,  among  all  these  different  and  contrary  senti- 
ments in  philosophy  and  religion^  which  of  the  ancients 
must  we  believe,  for  we  cannot  believe  them  all?" 
— Part  ii.,  ch,  iii.,  sec.  iii.,  p,  225. 

IV.  *^  Dilemma  is  an  argument  which  divides  the 
whole  into  all  it's  parts  or  members  by  a  disjunctive  pro- 
position, and  then  infers  something  concerning  each 
part,  which  is  finally  inferred  concerning  the  whole. 
Instances  of  this  are  frequent :  as,  in  this  lifey  toe  must 
either  obey  our  vicious  inclinations  or  resist  them  ;  to  obey 
them  will  briny  sin  and  sorrow;  to  resist  them  is  laborious 
and  painful;  therefore,  we  cannot  be  perfectly  free  from 
sorrow  or  pain  in  this  life, 

''  A  dilemma  becomes  faulty  or  ineffectual  in  three 
ways :  firsts  when  the  members  of  the  division  are 
well  opposed,  or  not  fully  enimierated ;  for  then  the 
major  is  false.  Secondly ^  when  what  is  asserted  con- 
cerning each  part  is  not  just ;  for  then  the  minor  is 
not  true.  Thirdly,  when  it  may  be  retorted  with 
equal  force  upon  him  who  utters  it. 

"  There  was  a  famous  ancient  instance  of  this  case, 
in  which  a  dilemma  was  retorted.  JSuathlus  promised 
to  Frotagdras  a  reward  when  he  had  taught  to  him 
the  art  of  pleading  ;  and  it  was  to  be  paid  on  the  first 
day  in  which  he  gained  any  cause  in  tne  court.  After 
a  considerable  time,  ProtagOras  goes  to  law  with 
Uuathlus  for  the  reward,  and  uses  this  dilemma :  either 
the  cause  will  go  on  my  side  or  on  yours  ;  if  the  cause  go 
on  my  side,  you  must  pay  me  according  to  the  sentence  of 
the  Judge  ;  if  the  cause  go  on  your  side,  you  must  pay  me 
according  to  your  bargain  ;  therefore,  whether  the  cause 
go  for  me  or  against  me,  you  must  give  to  me  the  reward. 

"  But  Euathlus  retorted  this  dilemma,  thus  :  either 
I  shall  gain  the  cause,  or  lose  it ;  if  I  gain  the  cause,  then 
nothing  will  be  due  to  you,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Judge  ;  but,  if  I  lose  the  cause,  nothing  will  be  due  to  you 
according  to  my  bargain ;  therefore,  whether  I  lose  or 
gain  the  cause ^  I  will  not  pay  you,  for  nothing  will  be  due 
to  you. 

"A  dilemma  is  usually  described  as  though  it 
always  proved  the  absurdity,  inconvenience,  or  un- 
reasonableness of  some  opinion  or  practice ;  and  this 
is  the  most  common  design  of  it.  But  it  is  plain 
that  it  may  be  also  used  to  prove  the  truth  or  advan- 
tage of  any  thing  proposed:  as,  in  heaven  we  shall 
either  have  desires  or  not;  if  we  have  no  desires,  then  we 
have  full  satisfaction;  if  we  have  desires,  they  shall  be 
satisfied  as  fast  as  they  arise ;  therefore,  in  heaven  we 
shall  be  completely  satisfied?^ — Part  iii.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  ii. 

Note. — ^Thii  sort  of  argument  may  be  composed  of  three  or 
more  members,  and  may  be  called  a  irilemma. 

V.  '*  If  two  known  ideas,  A  and  B,  are  evidently 
joined  and  agree :  and  if  0,  unknown,  be  included  in 
A,  and  also  D,  unknown,  be  included  in  B,  then  I  may 
affirm  that  C  and  D  are  joined  and  agree;  for  I  have 
a  dear  perception  of  the  union  of  the  two  known 
ideas  A  and  B ;  and  also  a  clear  perception  of  the 
connexion  of  the  unknown  ideas  with  the  known.  So 
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that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  must  still  abide  as  a  gene- 
ral necessary  qualification,  in  order  to  form  a  right 
judgment.  And,  indeed,  it  is  upon  this  foundation 
that  all  ratiocination  is  biult ;  and  the  conclusions  are 
thus  formed,  which  deduce  things  unknown  from 
things  known." — Part  ii.,  eh.  iv.,  sec.  ii. 

"We  know  only  in  part,"  yet,  what  we  know  in 
part  may  agree  with  what  we  may  know  fully 
hereafter. 

JSxtracts  from  the  Procedure,  ^tent,  and  Limits  of 
Human  Understanding.  Second  edition.  London:  printed 
for  William  Tnnys,  at  the  West-end  of  St.  PauPs,  a.d. 
1729.  ^ame  of  the  Author  not  given.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  Br.  Peter  Browne,  for  some  time  Provost 
of  T.  C.  B.,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork. 

I  arrange  these  extracts  in  the  following  order : 
I.  Evidence.    II.  Faith. 

/.  JEvidence.  (1.)  "That  as  Ood  hath  made  man  the 
immediate  instrument  of  all  those  revelations,  so  must 
evangelical  faith  be  partly  founded  on  human  testimony 
or  evidence.  Men  were  the  authors  of  all  the  books 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  if  we  consider 
them  abstractedly  from  any  consideration  of  their 
divine  authority,  tiiey  must  be  allowed  of  equal  credi- 
bility, at  least,  with  all  other  ancient  writings ;  that 
is,  if  we  examine  them  impartially,  by  the  same  rules 
of  criticism  by  which  we  make  a  judgment  of  other 
authors. 

"  If  we  consider  the  characters  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men— ^their  antiquity,  style,  and  manner  of  writing ; 
the  opportunities  which  they  had  of  being,  themselves, 
well  informed  of  the  truth  of  what  they  transmitted 
down  to  posterity ;  the  great  weight  and  importance 
of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated ;  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  their  eotemporaries,  and  by  those 
who  lived  in  the  nearest  ages  to  them ;  their  entire 
consistency  with  themselves ;  together  with  the  per- 
fect harmony  which  is  between  all  those  who,  in 
several  distant  ages,  have  pursued  the  same  design ; 
though  we  should  suppose  the  scriptures  to  be  upon 
the  foot  [foundation]  of  mere  human  testimony  and 
evidence ;  yet,  in  these,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects, 
our  knowledge  of  them,  and  our  belief,  which  is  built 
upon  that  knowledfi;e,  must  be  of  equal  truth  and 
certainty  with  that  which  is  founded  upon  any  profane 
histoiy. 

"We  may  as  truly  and  properly  be  said  to  know 
all  the  facts  and  transactions  related  in  scripture,  and 
to  be  as  sure  and  as  well  informed  of  the  qualifications, 
and  characters,  and  conduct,  and  performances  of  all 
the  persons  mentioned  in  it,  and  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  in  particular.  And  we  have  the  same  moral 
certainty  even  upon  the  foot  [foundation]  of  human 
testimony,  that  tnere  were  such  persons,  and  that  they 
spake  and  acted  such  things  as  are  related  of  them ; 
as  we  have  that  there  were  such  persons  as  Pilate  and 
Herod,  and  Aug^tus,  and  Tiberius  Caesar ;  and  of 
all  those  actions  and  exploits  of  theirs,  of  which  we 
have  a  particular  account  in  profane  history. 

(2.)  "  Now,  if  to  this  testimony,  merely  human,  and 
founded  on  the  credibility  and  faith  of  ancient  history 
in  general,  we  add  that  which  is  divine,  and  which 
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cannot  be  pretended  for  any  other  writings  in  the 
world,  such  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to 
which  they  always  appealed  for  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine  and  mission ;  the  concurrent  compUtion  of 
all  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Memah  from  the 
hoginning  of  the  world,  in  the  person  of  Christ  alone: 
the  scriptures  being  the  only  book  in  the  world  which 
gives  to  us  any  account  of  the  whole  series  of  God's 
dtspensatiotis  towards  maulcind  fi'om  the  first  creatioHf 
for  about  four  thousand  yf^ars  together ;  the  great 
itnprovf'ment  of  natural  religion,  and  exaltation  of 
morality,  so  visible  through  the  whole  tenor  of 
scripture.  And,  lastly,  the  providential  care  and 
caution  so  signal  and  manifest  in  every  age,  for 
transmitting  down  books  'W'ritten  at  such  great 
distances  of  time  from  one  another,  and  all  of  them 
from  us ;  their  being,  at  this  day,  so  consistent  among 
themselves,  and  so  void  of  any  material  error,  that 
in  the  immense  number  of  various  readings,  which 
have  been,  with  great  labour,  collectedy  there  cannot 
any  one  instance  be  found  of  a  contrariety  or  opposi- 
tio7i  in  respect  oi  faith  or  practice. 

"  If  these  things,  I  sAy,  be  superadded  and 
thoroughly  considered,  they  give  to  the  scriptures 
the  utmost  moral  certainty,  such  as  no  merely  human 
writings  can  admit  of ;  and  are  the  greatest  proof 
and  tvidence  for  the  truth  of  them  which  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  without  a  continued  daily  repetition 
of  miracles  through  every  generation.  It  is  an  evidence 
foundod  upon  the  testimony  of  God  and  man ;  such 
as  claims  and  demands  the  assent  of  the  intellect^  and 
that  concurrence  of  the  heart  and  will  which  renders 
it  an  evangelical  faith,  built  upon  the  strictest  operation 
of  reason,  and  the  utmost  effoi-t  of  human  under- 
standing. So  that  revelation  is  a  solid  ground  of 
persuasion :  and  out  faith  is  founded  upon  the  testimony 
of  God :  but  reason  first  provides  that  the  foundation 
is  sure  and  rightly  laid  :  that  we  do  not  mistake  that 
testimony  for  what  is  merely  human,  and  build  our 
faith  upon  the  sand ;  and  that  the  specious  super- 
structure be  not  ignorance  or  supers  tit  iofi^  a  blind 
credulity,  or  snthusiasm. 

(3.)  **  But  there  is  one  thing  more  which  clears  up 
this  moral  certainty  or  evidence  beyond  all  evasion  ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  authors  of  the  books  in  scripture 
professed  to  have  written  them  by  an  immediate 
divine  commission  and  inspiration ;  and  most  of  them 
proved  the  truth  of  this  by  miracles,  which  were 
allowed  by  all  to  be  such  at  the  time  in  which  they 
were  wrought,  and,  in  those  miraculous  operations, 
they  were  so  far  from  gratifying  any  vanity  or  interest 
of  their  own,  that^  they  suffered  the  utmost  contempt 
and  hodiiy pain,  and  even  death,  for  the  doctrines  which 
they  confirmed  by  their  sufferings. 

**  Now,  had  they  penned  down  the  scriptures  as 
dictated,  verbatim,  by  an  audible  articulate  voice  from 
heaven  as  loud  as  thimder,  this  would  not  have 
amounted  to  a  greater  moral  certainty  for  the  truth  of 
them  [the  scriptures]  than  that  which  we  now  have; 
for  the  authors  would  still  have  been  men  :  we  must, 
now,  have  relied  upon  the  testimony  of  men,  and  upon 
the  same  secret  providence  of  God,  for  their  [the 
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scriptures']  being  transmitted  pure  and  uncorrupt^^ 
down  to  posterity  ;  and  we  might  as  well  have  been 
deceived  in  this,  as  in  the  profession  made  by  the 
original  authors,  of  their  having  written  by  an  im- 
mediate divine  inspiration. 

(4.)  **The  other  thing  weU  worth  observati«in 
here  is,  that,  as  God  hath  made  men  the  immediate 
instruments  of  all  his  revelations,  so,  in  merciful 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  our  understandinsr. 
he  hath  made  use  of  human  language  fn^  well  as  of  our 
natural  and  moBt  familiar  conceptions  and  ideas  for  th^ 
clear  and  easy  representation  and  discovery  of  thing? 
supernatural,  and  otherwise  altogether  incompr**- 
hensible.  Since  men  were  the  instruments  of  tlu  ^e 
revelations,  they  [the  revelations']  could  not  have  be^'n 
made  in  the  language  of  angels,  or  in  any  such  proj^rr 
terms  as  would  literally  have  expressed  the  nn' 
intrinsic  nature  of  heavenly  things  ;  there  being^  no 
capacity  in  man  for  any  ideas  or  conceptions  of  their 
real  nature,  nor  any  words  in  human  language  to 
express  them.  And,  if  we  should  suppose  that,  by 
a  miraculous  operation,  a  man  had  any  such  vision 9 
and  revelations  of  their  real  nature  vouchsafed  to  him, 
either  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  they  would  be 
unspeakable,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
utter  them ;  so  that  he  could  not  be  the  instrument 
of  convoying  them  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

"This  made  it  necessarj'-  to  have  all  the  divine 
revelations  adapted  to  our  natural  way  of  thinl'wg  flr^d 
speaking ;  and  accordingly  the  wisdom  of  God  liath 
so  ordered  it,  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  yield  either 
the  assent  of  the  intellect,  or  consent  of  the  heart  au<l 
will,  to  any  doctrine  which  is  not  as  plain  or  inteUigilk 
as  any  thing  in  common  life.  All,  therefore,  beyond 
this,  all  which  is  inconceivable  or  incofnprehensihh'  in 
any  scripture  proposition,  is  no  immediate  and  pnyp^f 
object  either  of  Christian  knowledge  or  of  faith  :  it 
belongs  to  anMer  world  ;  and  we  are,  at  present,  to 
know  and  believe  no  more  of  it,  than  that  it  is  incom- 
prehensibk,  and,  therefore,  referred  entirely  to  the 
beatific  vision. 

(5.)  "Thus  we  see  no  assent  oi  the  mind  can  be 
given  to  any  thing  entirely  unintelligible,  or  incom- 
prehensible, upon  the  testimony  either  of  God  or  of 
man.  And  if  the  divine  revelations  had  not  been  verv 
plain  and  intelligible,  they  never  could  have  been 
conveyed  down  to  us  by  those  who  received  them  first. 
For  men  could  never  have  transmitted  to  posterity 
that  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  knowledge. 
So  that  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  and 
groundless  than  the  objections  of  unbelievers  and  free- 
thinkers against  our  Christian  mysteries  as  uninteli- 
gible  and  incomprehcfisible,  since  they  are  obliged  to 
know  and  believe  nothing  more  in  them  than  what 
is  plain  and  easy  and  very  intelligible. 

"  The  same  objections  will  lie  as  strongly  against 
all  which  the  heathen  moralists  have  written  con- 
cerning God  and  his  attributes ;  nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  could  any  intelligible  sense  or  meaning  of  their 
writings  upon  those  subjects  have  been  ever  handed 
down  to  us ;  for  nothing  can  be,  as  to  its  own  intrinsic 
nature,  more  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  to  us 
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than  God  and  liis  attributes  ;  aud.  therefore,  by  tliat 
way  of  arj^uiug,  men  must  reject  all  the  fundamental 
articles  of  natural  rcligionV 

II,  Faith.  (1.)  '*  ISince  it  is  thus  evident  that 
evanfjelical  faith  requires  the  assent  of  the  mind  to 
nothing  but  to  that  wliich  is  plain  and  intelligihle  in 
every  prox>o«ition,  in  the  most  clear  and  obvious 
sip^iiificatiou  of  the  words,  let  every  man  first  have 
a  full  convict i(m  of  the  truth  of  each  proposition  in 
the  Uospul,  as  far  only  a.s  it  is  plain  and  intelligihle y 
and  tlu^u  h^t  him  liruily  believe  ii&  far  as  ho  undentandi, 

("2.)  "  Let  liim  ])oliove  tinnly,  and  without  any  base 
Cijuivucaturn  ov  fallacj/,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
solo  and  only  invi^ihlo  o])ject  of  ang  divine  worshi]) 
whatsoever  ;  and  tkiitk  and  ii})eak  of  him,  and  worship 
him  under  that  ]>Liin  and  personal  distinction  of 
Father,  Son^  and  Ilolg  Spirit^  which  most  expressly 
runs  throup^h  the  whole  style  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  leave  tlie  incomprehensible  nature  of  that  unitg  and 
of  that  distinction  (as  common  sense  would  direct  him) 
to  the  great  author  of  our  faith  himself. 

(3.)  *.*Let  him  believe  Christ  to  be  th^  only-legotten 
Son  of  God  J  in  the  most  full  and  obvious  import  of 
those  words ;  that  is,  in  as  much  truth  and  reality  as 
one  man  is  the  son  of  atwther;  and  leave  the  r«al  manner 
of  that  divine  incomprehensible  generation  to  the  veracity 
of  God,  who  proposed  his  revelations  to  be  understood 
and  believed  J  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  method 
of  thinking  and  speaking  amongst  men. 

(4.)  *'Let  him  believe  that  Christ,  by  his  death, 
did  as  ti'ulg  and  actually  make  atonement  to  God  for 
our  sins,  as  one  man  works  an  atonement  and  recon- 
ciliation to  another  for  the  offences  of  a  third  person  ; 
and  let  him  leave  the  unintelligible  reality  and  in- 
effable manner  of  that  divine  operation  for  the  subject 
of  eternal  contemplation  and  praise  in  another  world. 

(5.)  "  And  so,  likewise,  in  every  other  instance  of 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  mystery  in  the 
Gospel,  let  him  believe  that  the  blood  of  Christ  hath 
the  same  intrinsic  virtue  and  e!licacv  for  the  real  and 
actual  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  the  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion of  sin,  which  water  hath  for  the  washing  of  any 
filth  or  dirt  off  from  the  body.  That  the  intercession 
made  in  our  behalf  by  Christ  is  as  truly,  and  really ^ 
and  actually  such,  as  if  it  were  a  strictly  ^ro/?^r  'and 
literal  intercession, 

(6.)  '*  That  men  shall  undca-go  a  gi*eat  and  glorious 
change  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  as  truly  as  a 
nmn  is  here  changed  from  the  point  of  death  to  a  state 
of  i)erfect  health,  or,  from  tlie  condition  of  a  slave  to 
the  glory  of  a  kingdom.  Let  men,  I  ^iay,  believe  as  far 
as  they  thus  perfectly  and  clearly  understand,  without 
]>orplexing  and  confounding  themselves  or  others 
with  that  which  is  incontprehcnsihle ;  and  then,  tliey 
answer  all  the  ends  of  an  evangelical  faith,  and  do 
fullil  tlie  wliole  ])urpu-i<  of  God  in  all  his  divine 
revr'luti(ms."— i>.  27iJ-2H7. 

"  The  Divine  Analugg^^  was  publishe<l  in  London, 
juinted  for  William  I nnys  and  liichard  Alanby,  at 
the  West-end  of  St.  Paul's,  a.d.  1733.  The  name  of 
the  author  is  not  given.  The  work  is  stated  to  bo  by 
tho  author  of  **  Uui  Procedure j  Ejcteni^  and  Limits  of 


ihs  Human  Understanding,^'*  I  have  been  informed 
that  Dr.  Peter  Browne,  for  some  time  Provost  of 
T.C.D.,  was  the  author  of  these  two  works.  He  was 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork.  Those  works  were  veiy 
higldy  valued  by  Dr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  by  his  friend  Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Cork.  I 
have  learned  this  from  a  friend  of  Dr.  Wilson. 

Bishop  Browne  does  not  mention  the  name  of  any 
author  whose  opinion  he  opposes.  He  does  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Locke  in  the  use  of  the  word  idea  exc^opt  as 
that  word  is  applied  to  the  impressions  made  u^xm 
our  minds  by  sensation.  Conce2>tions  or  notions  are 
words  wliich  Bishop  Browne  uses  to  express  that 
which  Mr.  Locke  does  name — ideas  of  reficM-tion. 
However,  !Mr.  Locke  has  certainly  left  liis  readers  to 
the  choice  of  a  name  for  any  objeet  wliich  may  employ 
the  mind  when  engaged  in  thinking. 

The  great  antagonist  of  Bishop  Browne,  for  such 
he  has  evidently  made  him,  is  Dr.  Berkeley,  Bishop 
of  Cloj-ne,  tho  author  of  the  Minute  Philosopher, 
Against  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  "that  man's  moral 
attributes  are  the  same  in  kind^*  with  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  Bishop  Brown0  lias  written  his  two 
works.  His  doctrine  is,  man's  moral  attributes  are 
not  and  cannot  be  *'  the  same  in  kind'^  with  the  moral 
attributes  of  God ;  but,  by  analogy,  wo  learn  that 
some  similarity  exists  between  man's  moral  attributes 
and  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  This  doctrine  is 
fuUy  stated  in  Bishop  Browne's  **  Divine  Analogy,'*^ 
From  this  work  I  give  to  the  student  the  following 
extracts : — 

I.  (I.)  **Some  men  are  very  ready  to  allow  a 
difference  in  kind  between  God's  natural  attributes 
and  ours,  yet  persist  in  denying  the  same  difference 
in  God's  wora*  attiibutes,  though  this  is  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  foi-mer.  For  all  the  per- 
fections or  attributes  of  God  are  equally  natural,  as 
considered  in  res})ect  of  his  real  internal  essence. 

^^  Natural  and  moral  is  a  distinction  arising  from 
the  observation  of  ourselves,  because  our  moral 
virtues  are  mostly  acquired  by  reflection  and  habit, 
and  seem  to  bo,  therefore,  things  sttperinduced,  and 
additio7ial  qimlities  only,  over  and  above  all  which  is 
truly  natural  and  essential  to  our  humanity. 

(2.)  **But  we  are  now  to  be  considered  as  in  a 
preternatural  state  and  condition,  with  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  body  and  mind  greatly  out  of  course  ; 
with  our  whole  frame  miserably  broken  and  distoi  ted ; 
and  as  upon  the  recovery  only  ot  our  original  make 
and  constitution,  in  which  tho  whole  man  was  an 
unsullied  similitude  and  lively  rosemblanco  of  God, 
and  a  yet  entire  and  unimpaired  image  of  the  divinity, 

(3.)  **Then  all  our  moral  perlettions  were  truly 
natural  and  essential  to  us ;  and  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  soul  and  body  w(*re  combined  together 
into  a  harmonious  disposition  for  virtue  and  holiness. 
Natural  and  moral!  This  is  the  language  of  corrupt 
and  degenerate  mortality  only.  It  had  no  place  even 
in  ourselves  in  a  state  of  innocence.  And  the  distinc- 
tion will  cease,  together  with  the  terms  by  which  we 
express  it,  when  we  come  to  be  all  supernatural. 

(4.)  ''Much  less,  then,  can  this  distinction  have 
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any  place  in  the  fountain  of  all  perfection,  natural  and 
moral,  in  whom  all  his  natural  perfections  are  moral, 
and  all  his  moral  perfections  are  natural.  Though 
this  distinction  is  necessazy  in  respect  of  our  under- 
standing who  are  obliged  to  think  and  speak  of  Gt>d 
after  the  best  manner  we  can — that  is,  by  analogy 
with  the  powers  and  faculties  and  operations  of  our 
own  minds — ^yet,  nothing  can  be  more  groundless  than 
entirely  to  lay  aside  this  analogy,  and  found  an 
argument  upon  the  reality  of  a  distinction  in  the 
divinity  (which  agrees  only  with  a  state  of  corruption 
in  us)  for  a  sameness  in  kind  with  God,  in  respect  of 
any  properties  in  man,  either  natural  or  acquired." 
—Fp,  258-260. 

n.  (1.)  "  Now  it  is  very  natural  for  men  here  to 
run  into  this  mistake,  that  there  is  no  other  differ- 
ence between  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  know- 
ledge of  man  than  this,  that,  whereas,  we  know  very 
few  things,  such  as  are  past  and  present,  and  that 
knowledge  in  an  imperfect  degree  also ;  God  knows 
all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  degree.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the 
common  and  ordinary  method  of  conceiving  this  and 
and  other  attributes  of  God  ;  and  it  were  well  if  our 
avowed  and  clandestine  enemies  had  left  the  world 
in  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  that  innocent 
way  of  thinking. 

(2.)  "  But,  since  they,  to  serve  a  vile  hypothesis, 
have,  with  uncommon  zeal  and  earnestness,  main- 
tained the  attributes  of  God,  in  general,  to  be  of  the 
very  same  kind  with  those  which  are  in  us :  it  is  now 
become  necessaiy  to  put  this  whole  matter  in  the 
light  in  which  the  reader  will  find  it  here ;  and,  to 
observe,  in  respect  of  the  divine  knowledge  in  par- 
ticular, that  it  is  so  far  from  being  of  the  same  kind 
with  ours,  that  all  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
doth  not  only  take  its  first  rise  from  our  sensations, 
but  is  built  upon  them ;  and  hath  no  other  original 
foundation  but  those  seals  or  impressions  which  they 
leave  upon  our  imagination,  which  impressions  we 
call  ideas. 

(3.)  **  The  mind  of  man  works  upon  these  mean 
materials :  this  working  we  call  thinking.  These  ideas 
the  mind  compounds,  or  divides,  or  alters  at  pleasure, 
and  raises  up,  thence,  to  itself,  a  great  many  notions 
and  conceptions,  formed  out  of  these  ideas,  considered 
jointly  with  the  operations  of  the  intellect.  The  mind 
makes  many  inferences  and  deductions  from  these  ; 
then  it  forms  to  itself  several  conclusions,  maxims, 
and  principles:  this  we  call  knowledge;  and,  when, 
upon  observation  and  experience,  we  find  our  notions, 
and  conclusions,  and  maxims  to  be  just,  and  regulate 
our  conduct  by  them,  particularly  in  choosing  proper 
means  to  obtain  a  commendable  end :  we  call  that 
wisdom. 

(4.)  "  Lastly,  when  we  transfer  merely  sensitive 
ideas  to  things  spiritual  and  immaterial,  which  are  not 
directly  perceptible :  we  call  this  divine  metaphor. 
"When  we  substitute  the  notions  and  conceptions  of 
our  own  human  perfections  to  stand  for  similar  and 
correspondent  perfections  in  those  beings  [spiritual  and 
immaterial'^,  that  we  may  think  and  speak  of  things 
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otherwise  inconceivable  and  ineffable:  we  call  that 
divine  analogy. 

(5.)  ''When,  by  the  help  of  this  divine  analogy, 
thmgs  supernatural  and  otherwise  incomprehen^ihU. 
and  the  divine  nature  and  properties  in  particular, 
are  rendered  the  objects  of  our  reasoning  and  medi- 
tation, as  far  as  man  can  see  by  the  light  of  nature ; 
and  when  we,  from  this  reasoning  and  meditation^ 
deduce  rules  of  behaviour  in  the  different  relations 
of  life :  this  we  call  natural  religion  or  morality.  When 
there  is  a  farther  discovery  of  things  supematurai 
and  incomprehensible,  and  of  the  divine  Being  in  par- 
ticular, vouchsafed  to  us  by  an  additional  li^ht  frum 
heaven,  not  by  any  immediate  rays  whicn  strike 
directly  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind,  but  by  reflectioa 
only  from  the  earth,  that  the  mysteries  of  another 
world  might  be  suited  to  our  capacities  by  semblance 
and  representation  of  things  natural  and  human, 
which  are  easy,  familiar,  and  directly  perceivable: 
this  is  revelation.'*— Fp.  308-310. 

ni.  (1.)  "The  last  head  ot  positive  divine  attri- 
butes includes  such  as  we  conceive  by  analogy  with 
our  own  moral  virtues  and  evangelical  graces.  These 
are  what  men  commonly  call  the  moral  attributes  of 
God ;  but,  when  they  hold  them  to  be  of  the  same  kind 
which  they  are  in  us,  they,  at  best,  think  very  looselv, 
and  speak  very  much  in  the  general.  Whereas,  if  we 
come  to  consider  them  distmctly  and  in  particular, 
we  must  first  except  all  those  virtues  and  graces  of 
our  souls  which  relate  to  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves:  such  as  temperance,  chastity,  regeneration, 
poverty  of  spirit,  meekness,  fortitude,  diligence,  humility, 
and  such  like.  None  of  these  virtues  are  ever  attn- 
buted  by  any  body  to  God. 

(2.)  **  Secondly,  we  must  remove,  likewise,  from  the 
divinity,  all  those  virtues  and  graces  which  come 
under  the  head  of  our  duty  to  God,  as  faith,  fear, 
hope,  trust,  gratitude,  thankfulness,  devotion,  reverence, 
worship,  and  such  like ;  for  none  of  those  qualifica- 
tions or  dispositions  of  our  mind,  or  the  offices  and 
performances  consequent  to  them,  which  respect  Gh}d 
as  our  creator,  and  the  object  of  all  our  obedience 
and  worship,  can  be  in  any  way  attributed  to  him 
consistently  with  common  sense. 

(3.)  "So  that  no  other  of  our  virtues  or  graces  can 
be  even  imagined  of  the  same  kind  in  Gk>d  and  us,  or 
be  rationally  ascribed  to  him  after  any  manner,  and 
consequently  come  under  consideration  here,  but 
those  of  a  third  rank,  which  relate  altogether  to  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  one  another,  such  as  justice, 
mercy,  and  compassion,  bounty,  benignity,  liberal  if  t/, 
truth,  and  sincerity,  long-suffering,  forgiveness,  bene- 
volence, mildness,  clemency ^  and  such  like:  by  analogy 
with  which  we  conceive  and  represent  to  ourselves 
supematurai  but  similar  and  correspondent  moral 
perfections  in  the  divine  being,  which  are  utterly  in- 
conceivable and  imperceptible  to  any  fa<Julty  in  the 
mind  of  man."— P^?.  327-328. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  his  "  AficUogy,"  jxirt  ii.,  ch.  v.,  ff'*. 
vi.,  gives  the  following  outline  of  wluU  may  be  termed 
"  the  Christian  Revelation*^ — 

VI.  "  The  particular  manner  in  which  Christ  in* 
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terposed  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  or  his  office 
as  mediator  J  in  the  largest  sense,  between  God  and  man, 
is  thus  represented  to  us  in  the  scripture  :  *^  He  is  the 
light  of  the  worW^  (John  i.  and  viii.  12) :  the  revealer 
of  the  will  of  God  in  the  most  eminent  sense.  He  is 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  (Rom,  iii.  25)  :  ^Hhe  Lamb  of 
God  (John  i.  29);  and,  as  he  voluntarily  offered 
himself  up,  he  is  styled  our  High  Priest  (J^»  to  the 
Hebrews  J,  and  which  seems  of  peculiar  weight,  he  is 
described  beforehand  in  the  Old  Testament,  under 
the  same  characters  of  a  priest,  and  an  expiatory 
victim  (Isaiah,  liii.,  Dan.  ix.  24,  Fs.  ex.  4).  And, 
whereas,  it  is  objected  that  all  this  is  merely  by  way 
of  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
apostle  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  ''  the  law  was  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of 
the  things  (ffeb,  x.  1) :  and  that  the  Priests,  who  offer 
gifts  according  to  the  law,  serve  unto  the  example  and 
shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished  by 
God,  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.  For, 
sec,  saith  he,  that  you  make  all  things  according  to  the 
jxittem  showed  to  thee  in  the  Mount  {^Hebrews  viii.  4-5)  : 
i,e,  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  a  shadow  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ :  in  the  like  manner  as  the 
tabernacle  made  by  Moses  was  accordins^  to  that 
which  was  showed  to  him  in  the  Mount.  The  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  and  the  tabernacle  in  the  Mount, 
were  the  originals:  of  the  former  of  which  the 
Levitical  priesthood  was  a  type ;  and  of  the  latter  the 
tabernacle  made  by  Moses  was  a  copy. 

**  The  doctrine  of  this  epistle,  then,  plainly  is,  that 
the  legal  sacrifices  were  allusions  to  the  great  and 
final  atonement  to  be  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  not  that  this  (ChrisVs  sacrifice  J  was  an  allusion 
to  those  (the  sacrifices  under  the  law  J,  Nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  express  or  determinate  than  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  ^  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin,*  Wherefore,  when  he 
cometh  into  the  u>orld,  he  saith,  *  Sacrifice  and  offering 
{i,e,  of  bulls  and  of  goats)  thou  woiddest  not,  but  a  body 
hast  thou  prepared  for  me,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  vnil, 
0  God,*  By  which  will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  *  once  for  all,*  [i,e. 
never  to  be  repeated],  (^ffeb,  x,\  And  to  add  one 
passage  more  of  the  like  kind  :  Christ  was  once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  who  look  for 
him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time  without  sin,  i.e,  without 
bearing  sin,  as  he  did  at  his  first  coming,  by  being 
an  offering  for  it:  without  having  our  iniquities 
again  laid  upon  him,  without  being  any  more  a  sin 
offering :  unto  them  who  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation  (Heh,  ix.  28). 

*^  Nor  do  the  inspired  writers  at  all  confine  them- 
selves to  this  manner  of  speaking  concerning  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ ;  but  declare  an  efficacy  in 
what  he  did  and  suffered  for  us,  additional  to  and 
beyond  mere  instruction,  example,  and  government, 
in  great  variety  of  expression :  '  That  Jesus  should 
die  for  that  nation,  the  Jews ;  and  not  for  that  nation 
only,  but  that  also  (plainly  by  the  efficacy  of  his  death) 
he  should  gatlk/er  together,  in  one,  the  diildren  of  God 


who  were  scattered  abroad*  (John  xi.  51-52)  :  that  JijC 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust  (1  Pet,  iii.  18)  : 
that  he  gave  his  life,  himself,  a  ransom  (Mat,  xx.  28) : 
that  we  are  bought,  bought  with  a  price  (2  Pet,  ii.  1) : 
that  he  redeemed  us  with  [by]  his  blood ;  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  mad^  a  curse  for  us  (I 
Pet,  i,  19)  :  that  he  is  our  advocate,  intercessor,  and 
propitiation  (Heb,  vii.  25)  ;  that  he  uhis  made  perfect, 
or  consummate,  through  sufferings;  and  being  thus 
made  perfect,  he  became  the  atUhor  of  salvation  (Heb.  ii. 
10.,  V.  9)  :  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  by  the  cross ;  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them  (2  Cor,  v.  19)  :  and 
lastly,  that,  through  death,  he  destroyed  him  who  had  the 
power  of  death  (Heb,  ii.  14.,  Job,  33-24). 

"  Christ,  then,  having  thus  humbled  himself,  and 
become  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross: 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  hath  giveti  to  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  iw/me :  hath  given  all  things 
into  his  hands  :  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  him  : 
that  all  men  should  h&nour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father  (Philip,  ii.  8-9). 

"For,  worthy  is  the  Lamb  who  uhis  slain,  to  receive 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  who  is  in 
heaven  and  on  the  earth,  I  heard  saying.  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  who  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  tlie  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever," 
(Rev,  V.  12-13). 

*'  These  passages  of  scripture  seem  to  comprehend 
and  express  the  chief  parts  of  Christ's  office,  as 
mediator  between  God  and  man ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as 
the  nature  of  this  his  office  is  revealed :  and  it  is 
usually  treated  of  by  divines  under  three  heads: — 

First.  "  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  prophet : 
that  prophet  who  should  come  into  the  world  (John  vi. 
14)  to  declare  the  divine  will. 

Secondly,  **  He  has  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world.  He  founded  a  church  to  be  to  mankind  a 
standing  memorial  of  religion,  and  an  invitation  to 
it,  which  he  promised  to  be  with  always,  even  unto 
the  end. 

Lastly,  '^Christ  offered  himself  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  and  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  part  ii.,  eh,  vii.,  sec,  iii. 
has  these  words : — *'  Upon  this  general  view  of  the 
scripture,  I  would  remark  how  great  a  length  of  time 
the  whole  relation  takes  up,  near  to  six  thousand 
years  of  which  are  past ;  and  how  great  a  variety  of 
things  it  treats  of  :  the  natural  and  mcval  system  or 
history  of  the  world,  including  the  time  when  it  was 
formed,  all  contained  in  the  very  first  book,  and  evi- 
dently written  in  a  rude  and  unlearned  a^e ;  and  in 
subsequent  books  the  various  common  and  prophetic 
history,  and  the  particiilar  dispensation  of  Christianity. 
Now  all  this  together  gives  the  largest  scope  for 
criticism ;  and  for  confutation  of  what  is  capable  of 
being  confuted,  either  from  reason,  or  from  common 
history,  or  from  any  inconsistence  in  its  several  parts. 
And  it  is  a  thing  which  deserves,  I  think,  to  be  men-' 
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tioned,  that  whereas  some  imagiue  the  supp(jsed 
doubtf ulness  of  the  evidence  for  revelation  implies  a 
positive  argument  that  it  is  not  true ;  it  appears,  on 
tlie  contrary,  to  imply  a  contrary'  argument,  that  it  is 
true.  For,  could  any  common  relation  of  such 
antiquit}',  extent,  and  variety  (for  in  these  things,  the 
stress  of  what  I  am  now  observing  lies),  bo  proposed 
to  the  examination  of  the  world ;  that  it  could  not, 
in  an  age  of  knowhnlge  and  liberty,  ho  confuted,  or 
shown  to  have  nothing  in  it,  to  tlie  satisfaction  of 
reavSonable  men :  tliis  would  be  thought  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  of  its  truth.  And,  indeed,  it  must 
bo  a  proof  of  it,  just  in  proportion  to  the  probability, 
that  if  it  were  false  it  might  be  shown  to  be  so  ;  and 
this,  I  think,  is  scarce  pretended  to  be  shown,  but 
upon  principles  and  in  ways  of  arguing  which  have 
been  clearly  obviated.  Nor  does  it  at  all  appear 
that  any  set  of  men  who  believe  natural  religion 
are  of  opinion  that  Chiistianity  has  been  thus  con- 
futed." 

Bulvop  Bittler^s  Sermons  vpon  ITuman  Xature^  Ser. 
iii.,^.  48  :  **And  from  all  these  things  put  together, 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  exclusive  of 
revelation,  man  cannot  be  considered  as  a  creature 
left  by  his  maker  to  act  at  random,  and  to  live  at 
large  upon  the  extent  of  his  natural  power,  as  passion, 
humoui',  wilfulness,  happen  to  carry  him  :  which  is 
the  condition  brute  creatures  are  in ;  but  that,  fram 
his  make,  coHstiiutioUy  or  nature^  he  isy  in  the  strictest 
and  most  jyroper  setise,  a  taw  to  himself.  He  hath  the 
rule  of  right  within  :  what  is  wanting  is  only  that  he 
honestly  attend  to  it." 

Bishop  Butler,  Ser.  xii.,  upon  the  love  of  our  Keighhour, 
p.  146,  writes  thus:  **Both  our  nature  and  condition 
require  that  each  particular  man  should  make  par- 
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ticular  provision  for  himself :  and  the  uiquiiy,  what 
proportion  benevolence  should  have  to  self  love,  when 
brought  down  to  practice,  will  bo  what  is  a  competent 
care  and  provision  for  om-selves.  And  how  certain 
soever  it  be,  that  each  man  must  determine  this  for 
himself :  and  how  ridiculous  soever  it  would  be  for 
any  man  to  attempt  to  determine  it  for  another  :  yet 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  proportion  is  real,  and 
that  a  competent  i>ro vision  has  a  boimd,  and  tliat  it 
cannot  be  all  which  w^e  can  possibly  get  and  ket»p 
within  our  grasp  without  legal  injustice.  Mankind, 
almost  universally  living  in  vanity,  sup^dies  for  what 
is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  covetousness,  or  imag^inary 
notions  of  superiority  over  others,  to  detemiine  this 
question  :  but  every  one  who  desires  to  act  a  prox>er 
pai-t  in  society  would  do  well  to  consider  how  far  any 
of  them  come  in  to  determine  it  in  the  way  of  moral 
consideration.  All  wldch  can  be  said  is  (supposing 
what,  as  the  world  goes,  is  so  much  to  be  supposed 
that  is  scarce  to  be  mentioned),  that  persons  do  not 
neglect  what  the}^  really  owe  to  themselves  :  the 
more  of  their  care  and  thought,  and  of  their  fortune, 
they  employ  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow  ca-eaturee, 
the  nearer  they  come  up  to  the  law  of  perfection,  *  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself^  " 

Sei-mon  xii.,  Bisliop  Butler's  Prayer :  *'0  AlmigJUy 
Goil,  inspire  us  with  this  divine  principle :  kill  in  tis  all 
the  seeds  of  envy  and  ill  tviU;  and  Jielp  us,  by  cidtitxiting, 
within  ourselves,  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  to  imj/rove  in 
the  love  of  thee.  Thou  hast  placed  in  m  various  kindred f, 
friendships,  and  relations,  as  the  school  of  discijJ ine  for 
our  affections :  help  us,  by  the  due  ejcercise  of  thevt,  to 
improve  to  perfection  ;  Hill  all  paHial  affection  be  lost  in 
that  entire  universal  one,  and  thou,  0  GOD,  SHALT 
BE  '  ALL  IN  all:  " 
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